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Ordered,— [Tuesday,  10 th  March  18851 That  a Select  u . , 

SSd? be  moie  fcl* •*  fow  t Je°  LSi&f  STu-SSTSg 

M April  18%  : That  the  Committee  consist  of  Twenty-five 


Committee  nominated  of— 

Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

Colonel  King  Harman. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Cropper. 


Mr.  Parnell. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Armitstead. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Leake. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 
Mr.  Kenny. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 
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MPQST, 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  Present  Condition  of  Manufacturing  and  Productive 
Industries  in  Ireland,  and  to  consider  and  report  by  what  means 
those  Natural  Resources  may  be  more  fully  developed,  and  how  those 

Industries  may  be  encouraged  and  extended ; Have  agreed  to  the 

following  REPORT  : — 

That  the  Committee,  not  having  been  able,  since  their  appointment,  to  take 
sufficient  Evidence  to  enable  them  to  agree  upon  specific  recommendations, 
agree  to  report  the  Evidence  to  the  House,  and  recommend  that  a Committee 
be  appointed  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  to  continue  the  Inquiry. 

24  July  1885. 
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.PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Monday , 4th  May  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr-  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Armitstead, 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  was 
[ Adjourned 


Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

called  to  the  Chair, 
till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Thursday,  7th  May  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Sir  Eardley 
Mr.  Armitstead. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr,  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Justin  M£  Carthy. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Dr.  William  Kirby  Sullivan  was  exam 


lmot  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith. 
Mr.  Cropper. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

Mr.  Jackson. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Monday,  1 Ith  May  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy, 
Mr.  Kenny, 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Leake. 


Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr,  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Trevelyan. 
Mr.Molloy. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 


Dr.  William  Kirby  Sullivan  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Two  o’clock. 
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Thursday,  14  th  May  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 
Mr.  Armitstead. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Leake. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr,  Kenny. 

Mr.  Cropper. 


Mr.  Rathbone. 
Captain  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

Mr.  Molloy, 

Mr.  Corry. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Jackson. 


Dr.  William  Kirby  Sullivan  re-called,  and  further  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Monday,  18 th  May  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Ewart: 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mi-.  William  Henry  Smith. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Professor  Edward  Hull,  f.r.s.,  was  examined. 


Mr.  Kenny. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 
Mr.  Woodall. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Armitstead. 
Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Molloy. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Thursday,  2\st  May  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Captain  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Leake. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy. 
Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

Mr.  Molloy. 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Armitstead. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Jackson. 


Professor  Edward  Hull,  f.r.s.,  was  further  examined. 
Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  was  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Friday,  22 nd  May  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT.:. 


Sir  Eardley  W ilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  J ustin  M'Carthy. 
Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Sexton. 


Mr.  Kenny; 

Mr.  Jackson. 
Captain  Aylmer. 


Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  was  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

Mr.  Alderman  R.  Edmond  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday,  5th  June,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Friday,  5th  June  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Sir  Robert  Kane  was  examined. 


Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Molloy. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Monday,  8th  Jans  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 
Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 


Mr.  Cropper. 
Mr.  Trevelyan. 
Mr.  Kenny. 
Captain  Aylmer. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 
Mr.  Whitworth. 
Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Armitstead. 
Mr.  Leake. 


Sir  Robert  Kane  was  re-called,  and  further  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Thursday , 11  th  June  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Leake. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Sexton. 


Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 
Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 


Sir  Robert  Kane  uas  re-called,  and  further'- examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Friday , 12 th  June  .1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Leake. 

Mr.  John  William  Lane  was  examined. 


Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Armitstead. 
Colonel  Nolan. 


[Adjourned  .till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Saturday,  13th  June  1885. 


members  present : 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Leake. 

Dr.  Lyons. 
Colonel  Nolan. 
Mr.  Kenny. 


Mr.  Cropper. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 


Mr.  John  William  Lane  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

Sir  George  Colthurst  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  at  Six  of  the  clock  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Monday , \bth  June  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘ Car  thy. 

Mr.  Leake. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Dr.  Daniel  C.  B.  Howitz  was  examined. 


Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Molloy. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Thursday , 18 th  June  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Molloy. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Justin  M£Carthy. 
Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Armitstead. 


Dr.  Daniel  C.  B.  Howitz  was  re-called,  and  further  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Monday,  22nd  June  1885. 


members  present: 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

Mr.  Justin  M£Carthy. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 


Mr.  Whitworth. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 
Mr.  Cropper. 
Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Molloy. 
Colonel  Nolan. 
Mr.  Kenny. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put.  That  Mr . Hartland  and  Colonel  Michael,  0.3. , be 
summoned  to  give  evidence  on  the  practical  working  of  Forestry  and  its  financial  success 
—(Dr.  Lyons). — The  Committee  divided  : 


Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Woodall. 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Sexton. 


Colonel  J.  O'Hara  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Tuesday,  23rd  June  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Kenny. 


Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Parnell. 

Mr.  Armitstead. 
Captain  Aylmer. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 


Colonel  J.  O' Haro,  was  re-called,  and  further  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Thursday,  25  th  June  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  J ustin  M'Carthy. 
Mr.  Woodall. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 


Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Bathbone. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Colonel  Nolan. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Keating  was  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Friday,  2,6th  June  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy. 
Mr.  Leake. 

Mr.  Cropper. 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Keating  was  further  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Monday,  29th  June  J885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton.  Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Corry.  Mr.  Woodall. 

Dr.  Lyons.  Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy.  Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd.  Mr.  Whitworth. 

Mr.  Molloy.  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Professor  Galloway,  Mr.  Samuel  Macroiy,  and  Mr,  G.  H.  Kinahan  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 
Mr.  Leake. 

Mr.  Cropper. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Jackson. 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Kenny. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan  was  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

| Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Thursday,  2nd  July  1885. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT : 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce.  Colonel  King-Harman. 

Dr.  Lyons.  Mr.  Kenny. 

Colonel  Nolan.  Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Leake.  . Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

Professor  Hartley  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Monday,  6th  July  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr,  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Cropper. 


Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 
Captain  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Leake. 


Professor  Hartley  was  re-called,  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  Daniel  Devlin  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Wednesday,  8 th  July  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Leake. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Woodall. 


Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Kenny. 

Captain  Aylmer. 
Colonel  Nolan. 


The  Rev.  W . Glenny  Crory,  Mr.  Edward  M‘ Mahon  (a  Member  of  the  House),  and 
Mr.  William  Meagher  (a  Member  of  the  House),  were  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Thursday,  9th  July  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Leake. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Sir  Ralph  Cusack  was  examined. 


Mr.  Cropper. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Kenny. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Monday,  13th  July  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  Eardley  Wiemot  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Cropper. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  John  Green liilt  was  examined. 


Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Leake. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Molloy. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Wednesday,  15 th  July  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

Mr.  Leake. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Bathbone- 
Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Peter  M‘ Donald  was  examined. 


Mr.  Corry. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Colonel  King-Harman. 
Captain  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Molloy.' 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 


Thursday , 1 6th  July  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Cropper. 


Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Corry. 
Captain  Aylmer. 
Mr.  liathbone. 
Mr.  Molloy. 
Colonel  Nolan. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Cooper,  Mr.  Thomas  Fee,  and  Mr.  George  Findlay  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Friday , 1 7th  July  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘  Car  thy. 
Captain  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Cropper. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Sexton. 


Mr.  Thomas  Fee  was  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

Mr.  11.  Tohall  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Stannell  were  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Monday,  20th  July  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 


Mr.  Leake. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Cropper. 


Mr.  George  Findlay  was  re-called,  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Reade  was  examined. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  “ That  the  Committee,  not  having  been  able, 
since  their  appointment,  to  take  sufficient  Evidence  to  enable  them  to  agree  upon  specific 
recommendations,  agree  to  report  the  Evidence  to  the  House,  and  recommend  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  to  continue  the  inquiry  ” — 
(Mr.  Sexton ). — To  which  an  Amendment  was  moved  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the 
first  word  “ That,”  in  order  to  add  the  words,  “ In  reporting  the  Evidence,  and  asking 
for  re-appointment  of  the  Committee  next  Session,  the  views  of  the  existing  Committee 
on  the  Evidence  already  given  be  stated  in  a preliminary  Report  ” — (Captain  Aylmer). — 
Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question. — 
The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  11. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Leake. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 


Noes,  5. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

Sir  Sydney  Buxton. 
Colonel  Kiug-Harman. 
Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Colonel  Nolan. 


Main  Question  again  proposed. — Amendment  proposed  at  the  end  of  the  Question,  to 
add  the  words : “ But  that  the  Committee  should  not  separate  without  expressing  their 
288.  b 3 opinion 
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opinion  on  the  necessity  of  the  development  of  railway  communication  in  Ireland  ” — 
(Colonel  N olaii). — Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  added.— The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Sexton. 


Noes,  12. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Leake. 

Dr.  Lyons, 

Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 


Main  Question  put. — The  Committee  divided  : 
Ayes,  12. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Leake. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr..  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mi-.  Whitworth. 


Noes,  3. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Colonel  King-IIarman. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed  That  the  evidence  of  no  new  witness  be  taken  after 
A.  7 Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after 

the  first  word  " That,  m order  to  add  the  words  As  no  result  can  follow,  no  further 
l’e  *,k“  -(Captain  AylmrrJ-instead  thereof.-Qnestion  put.  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question.— The  Committee  divided- 


Ayes,  11. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Leake. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 


Noes,  5. 

Captain  Aylmer. 
Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Molloy. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Sexton. 


Main  Question  put.— The  Committee  divided: 
Ayes,  12. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

Sir  Hervey  Brace. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

Mr.  Leake. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 


Noes,  3. 
Dr.  Lyons. 
Colonel  Nolan. 
Mr.  Sexton. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Wednesday , 22nd  July  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Cropper.  . 

Mr.  Woodall. 

Mr.  Leake. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Strype,  C.E.,  was  examined. 


Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Kenny. 

Colonel  Nolan, 

Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Reade  was  re* called,  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  James  William  Murland  was  examined. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  “ That  the  proceedings  of  this  Committee  close  on  Friday 
next,” — put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Thursday,  23 rd  July  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Cropper. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Leake. 


Mr.  Corry. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Parnell. 

Mr.  Ewart. 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  “ That  as  the  Committee  has  not  had  sufficient  time  at 
their  disposal  to  consider  the  Report  on  Technical  Training  prepared  by  Mr.  Woodall 
and  Draft  Reports  prepared  by  the  Chairman  and  other  Members  of  the  Committee,  those 
Papers  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence,  the  Committee  not  committing  itself 
to  any  opinion  thereon  ”■ — (Mr.  Rathbone), — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  was  examined. 

Mr.  James  William  Murland  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Strype,  c.E.  were  re-called,  and  further 
examined. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Flannery,  P.P.,  Professor  Henry  Hennessy,  f.r.s.,  Mr.  Robert 
Eioen,  and  Mr.  Neville  Stark  were  examined 
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Friday , 24 th  July  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 

Sir  Eardeey  Wilmot  in  the  Chair. 

Colonel  Nolan.  Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Ewart.  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

Mr.  Cropper.  . Mr.  Sexton. 

Dr.  Lyons.  Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Flannery,  p.p.,  Mr.  W.  G.  Strype,  C.E.,  Mr.  Neville  Stack,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Ewens  were  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

Resolution  of  the  20th  instant  read,  as  follows That  the  Committee  not  having- 
been  able,  since  their  appointment,  to  take  sufficient  Evidence  to  enable  them  to  agree 
upon  specific  recommendations,  agree  to  report  the  Evidence  to  the  House,  and  recom- 
mend that  a Committee  be  appointed  in  the  next  Session  of  Pai’liament  to  continue  the 
Inquiry.” 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  this  Resolution  be  the  Report  of  this  Committee  to 
the  House, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 
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EXPENSES  OF  WITNESSES. 


N AM  E 

Number 

of 

Allowance 

Expenses 

TOTAL 

Days  Absent 

during 

Expenses 

of 

or 

whence 

Absence 

Journey  to 
London 

allowed 

WITNESS. 

CONDITION. 

Summoned. 

of  Committee. 

rom  Home. 

and  back. 

to  Witness. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s,  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

George  H.  Kinalian 

Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland. 

Ramilton,  Co. 
Donegal. 

19 

19  19  - 

7 12  - 

27  11  - 

Walter  Noel  Hartley  - 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Dublin  - 

10 

10  10  -• 

5-6 

Daniel  Devlin 

Master  Builder  - 

Cardiff  - 

2 

2 2 - 

2-  - - 

4 2 - 

Sir  Ralph  Cusack  - 

Gentleman  - 

Dublin  - 

3 

3 3 - 

5 3 - 

8 6 - 

Charles  Eason,  jun. 

Newspaper  Agent 

Dublin  - 

3 

2 5 - 

5 3 - 

7 8 - 

John  Greenhill  - 

Merchant  - 

Belfast  - 

5 

5 5 - 

4 - - 

9 5 - 

William  Kirby  Sullivan 

President  of  Queen’s 

Cork  - 

10 

10  10  - 

5 9 - 

15  19  - 

College,  Cork. 

18  1 - 

Edward  Hull 

Fellow  of  Royal  Society 

Dublin  - 

12 

12  12  - 

5 9 - 

Henry  Parkinson  - 

Barrister  - 

Dalkev,  Co. 
Dublin. 

10 

31  - - 

5 9 - 

36  9 - 

Sir  Robert  Kane  - 

Gentleman  - 

Dublin  - 

8 

8 8 - 

5 9 - 

13  17  - 

William  John  Lane 

Butter  Merchant 

Cork  - 

6 

6 6 - 

6 2 - 

12  8 - 

Dr.  Daniel  Howitz 

Forest  Conservator  in 

Copenhagen 

- 

15  - - 

15  - - 

30  - - 

Denmark. 

(by  special 
sanction  of 

14  12  - 

Col.  J.  O'Hara 

Lonabay,  Co. 

7 

7 7 - 

Galway. 

Peter  McDonald  - 

Wine  Merchant  - 

Dublin  - 

5 

5 5- 

5 3 - 

10  8 - 

W.  H.  Keating  - 

Woollen  Merchant 

Co.  Galway  - 

7 

7 7- 

7 5 - 

14  12  - 

Thomas  Fee  - 

General  Merchant 

Longford 

9 

9 9- 

5 10  - 

14  19  - 

H.  Tohall  - 

Tradesman  - 

Moy,  Co.  Ty- 

4 

4 4- 

5 11  - 

9 15  - 

Charles  H.  Stauuell 

Solicitor  - 

Dublin  - 

4 

8 8- 

5 3 - 

13  11  - 

Mr.  R.  McKean  - 

■ 

Moy,  Co.  Ty- 

8 

8 8- 

5 5 - 

13  13  - 

Mr.  John  Doyle  - 

Civil  Engineer  - 

Dublin  - 

10 

10  10  - 

5 5 - 

15  15  - 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Brady  - 

Civil  Engineer  - 

Dublin  • 

4 

4 4- 

5 9- 

9 13  - 

Rev.  Charles  Davis 

Parish  Priest 

Baltimore,  Co. 

10 

10  10  - 

9 19  6 

20  9 6 

Robert  H.  Reade  • 

Merchant  - 

Belfast  - 

10 

10  10  - 

5 10  - 

16  - - 

Rev.  W.  Flannery 

Parish  Priest 

Carna  Reciss, 
Co.  Galway. 

10 

10  10  - 

11  6 6 

21  16  G 

W.  G.  Strype,  Esq. 

Civil  Engineer  - 

Wicklow 

11 

11  11  - 

5 15  - 

17  6 - 

Neville  Stack,  Esq.,  f.s  s. 

Proprietor  of  Banking 

Dublin  - 

4 

4 4- 

5 5- 

9 9 - 

Journal. 

Robert  Ewen,  Esq. 

Woollen  Manufacturer 

Glasgow 

4 

4 4- 

5 15  - 

9 19  - 

Total 

- - - 

411  4 6 

0.98. 


c 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 


Thursday,  7th  May  1885. 

PAGE 

Mr.  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  ph.d,  d.so., 
Sl.R.I.A. ' - - 1 

Monday,  11  th  May  1885. 

Mr.  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  ph.d.,  d.so., 

Thursday,  14 th  May  1885. 

Mr.  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  ph.d.,  d.so., 
M.R.I.A. 49 

Monday,  18 th  May  1885. 

Professor  Edward  Hull,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.  - - 68 

Thursday,  21  st  May  1885. 

Professor  Edward  Hull,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.  - - 87 

Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  - - - 109 

Friday,  22nd  May  1885. 

Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  ....  no 

Mr.  Alderman  Cornelius  Redmond  - - 125 

Friday,  5 th  June  1885. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  ll.d.  ....  135 

Monday,  8th  June  1885. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  ll.d.  - - - - 153 

Thursday,  1 \th  June  1885. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  ll.d.  ....  173 

Friday,  12 th  June  1885. 

Mr.  William  John  Lane  - 195 

Saturday,  13 th  June,  1885. 

Mr.  William  John  Lane  ....  217 
Sir  George  Colthurst,  Bart.  - - - - 247 

Monday,  1 5th  June  1885. 

Forest  Conservator  Daniel  C.  B.  Howitz  - 253 

Thursday,  18 th  June  1885. 

Forest  Conservator  Daniel  C.  B.  Howitz  - 273 


Monday,  29 th  June  1885. 

PAGE 

Professor  Robert  Galloway  Galloway,  m.r.i.a., 

p-c.s. 386 

Mr.  S.  M.  Macrory  - 401 

Mr.  G.  Henry  Kinahan  ....  410 

Wednesday,  1st  July  1885. 

Mr.  G.  Henry  Kinahan  - 412 

Thursday,  2nd  July  1 885. 

Mr.  G.  Henry  Kinahan  ....  433 
Professor  Walter  Noel  Hartley,  f.r.s.,  f.r  s.e.  448 

Monday,  6th  July  1885. 

Professor  Walter  Noel  Hartley,  f.r.s.,  f.r.s.e.  457 
Mr.  Daniel  Devlin  -----  470 

Wednesday,  8th  July  1885. 

Rev.  W.  Glenny  Crory  ...  - 476 

Mr.  Edward  M’ Mahon,  m.p.  - - - - 485 

Mr.  William  Meagher,  m.p.  - 495 

Thursday,  8th  July  1885. 

Sir  Ralph  Cusack,  d.l.,  j.p.  - - - - 499 

Monday,  \8th  July  1885. 

Mr.  John  Greenhill  -----  523 
Colonel  Edward  R.  King-Harman,  m.p.  - 641 

Wednesday,  1 5th  July  1885. 

Mr.  Peter  McDonald  - 544 

Thursday,  16 th  July  1885. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Cooper  -----  574 

Mr.  Thomas  Fee  ------  577 

Mr.  George  Findlay  -----  580 

Friday,  17 th  July  1885. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fee  ------  603 

Mr.  Henry  Tohall  -----  609 

.Mr.  Charles  A.  Stanuell  - 612 

Monday,  20 th  July  1885. 

Mr.  George  Findlay  -----  621 
Mr.  R.  H.  iteade  - -----  630 

Wednesday,  22nd  July  1885. 

Mr.  William  George  Strype,  c.e.  - - - 635 

Mr.  R.  H.  lleade  - -----  635 

Mr.  James  William  Murland  - 649 


Monday,  22nd  June  1885. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  O’Hara  - - 296 

Tuesday,  23 rd  June  1885. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  O’Hara  - - 318 

Thursday,  25th  June  1885. 

Mr,  William  H.  Keating  - - - - 341 

Friday,  26  th  June  1885. 

Mr.  William  H.  Keating  - - - - 362 


Thursday,  23 rd  July  1885. 


Mrs.  Ernest  H art  -----  661 

Mr.  James  William  Murland  - - - 670 

Mr.  William  George  Strype,  c.e.  - - - 678 

Rev.  Thomas  G.  Flannery,  p.p.  - - • 683 

Professor  Henry  Hennessey,  f.r.s.  - - 685 

Mr.  Robert  Ewens  -----  685 

Mr.  Neville  Stack  - 684 

Friday,  24th  July  1885. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Flannery,  p.p.  - - - 686 

Mr.  William  George  Strype,  C.e.  - 700 

Mr.  T.  Neville  Stack  -----  704 

Professor  Henry  Hennessey,  f.r.s.  - - 709 

Mr.  Robert  Ewens  - - - - 710 
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MINUTES  OE 


EVIDENCE,. 


Thursday,  7th  May  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Mr.  Armitstead. 
Captain  Aylmer. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Cony. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Leake. 


Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Justin  Me  Car  thy. 
Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith. 
Mr.  Whitworth. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 

Mr.  Woodall. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  ph.d.,  d.sc.,  m.r.i.a.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  You  are  President  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
at  Cork  ? — Yes. 

2.  And  you  are  also  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Dublin  ? — No.  A member  of  the 
Senate. 

3.  I need  hardly  ask  whether  you  have  de- 
voted for  many  years  your  serious  attention  to 
the  condition  of  Irish  industries;  to  Irish  in- 
dustries, I may  say,  in  general?  — From  its 
foundation  up  to  the  year  1873,  when  I went 
to  Cork,  I was  connected  with  what  is  now  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  which  was  estab- 
lished for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  indus- 
trial progress. 

4.  Therefore,  you  have  formed  an  opinion  as 
to  the  present  condition  of  those  industries  ? — I 
have  devoted  my  attention  lately  again  to  the 
subject  in  connection  with  the  Cork  Exhibition, 
upon  which  I am  about  to  report. 

5.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  as  to  their 
present  state;  do  you  consider  they  are  pro- 
gressive or  stationary,  or  (which  I hope  they  are 
not)  retrograde ?— The  latter,  I am  afraid;  I 
should  say  as  far  as  the  south  of  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned they  are  retrograde. 

6.  You  allude,  I suppose,  to  the  counties  of 
Waterford  and  Kerry  ?— The  whole  of  Munster, 
and  I am  unfortunately  obliged  to  add  in 
Connaught  also ; and,  indeed,  the  southern  part 
of  Leinster. 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

7.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  want  of 
progress,  which  you  state  exists  in  that  part  of 
Ireland  ? — The  causes  are  very  numerous.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  the  historical  cause ; 
and  now  the.  emigration  of  the  people  and 
the  impossibility  of  starting  any  industry,  in 
competition  with  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain. 

8..  Do  you  think  that  the  emigration  you  speak 
of  is  very  much  attributable  to  the  want  of  em- 
ployment at  home  ? — I should  think  so. 

9.  And  not  to  any  national  desire  to  leave 
your  good  country,  but  to  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing adequate  means  of  subsistence  at  your  own 
doors  ? — I should  think  that  is  the  main  cause. 
Of  course,  just  now  a large  number  of  those  who 
are  going  are  drawn  over  by  their  friends  who 
have  .preceded  them,  who  have  sent  them  money 
and  induced  them  to  go  over ; but  the  main 
cause  is  what  you  have  stated. 

10.  You  would  probably  not  be  in  favour  of 
emigration  as  a remedy  for  Irish  disadvantages  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

11.  You  would  consider  the  labour  of  the 
country  constitutes  its  wealth,  and  that,  if  ade- 
quately made  use  of,  the  result  would  be  to  make 
the  country  prosperous  and  happy  ? — I think  the 
emigration  which  I have  just  witnessed  during 
some  weeks  in  the  south  of  Ireland  would 

A destroy 
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7 May  1885.]  Mr.  Sullivan.  [ Continued . 


Chairman — continued. 

destroy  any  country  ; the  youth  upon  whom  the 
future  of  the  country  depends  are  all  leaving  it. 
A couple  of  weeks  ago,  upon  a Tuesday  and  a 
Friday,  2,000  of  them  went.  I do  not  think 
their  ages  exceeded  25  or  26. 

12.  Has  that  been  done  by  assistance  from 
private  sources? — They  get  money  from  America; 
but  principally,  I think,  a good  many  of  the  small 
shopkeepers  are  now  emigrating. 

13.  You  think  that  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  industries  were  in  a more  flourishing  state 
at  home  ? — I should  hope  so,  at  all  events. 

14.  Are  there  any  other  difficulties  which  you 
could  mention  to  the  Committee  which  you  think 
the  south  of  Ireland  labours  under  ? — I think 
there  is  a general  want  of  practical  education 
as  respects  almost  everything,  but  especially  as 
regards  industrial  matters.  The  national  schools 
have  directed  the  population  mainly  to  literary 
matters.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  national 
education  has  been  disastrous  in  that  respect, 
as  diverting  the  people’s  attention  altogether 
from  practical  subjects.  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  young  men  would  prefer  to 
be  clerks,  or  anything  in  which  they  were  not 
called  upon  to  labour. 

15.  The  statistics  show  us,  do  they  not,  that 
the  number  of  persons  actually  employed  in  in- 
dustrial occupations  has  much  decreased  during 
the  last  10  years  ? — Yes. 

16.  And  the  population  also,  as  we  know? — 
Yes,  but  if  you  had  a return  of  the  occupations 
of  the  emigrants  who  have  gone  out  from  the 
Irish  towns  to  America,  you  would  find  the  pre- 
dominance to  be  clerkships,  showing  that  they  go 
out  unequipped  with  any  knowledge  whatever, 
except  that  of  acting  as  clerks. 

17.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  par- 
ticular industries  in  that  part  of’  Ireland  could  be 
made  available  so  as  to  fill  up  this  want  of  em- 
ployment which  the  south  labours  under  ? — I 
fancy  the  very  first  would  be  agriculture;  the 
land  is  not  half  tilled  at  present ; the  farmers,  I 
daresay,  have  no  money  to  do  it ; no  cash  in 
hand  to  pay  the  expense  of  it.  . Anyone  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  farming  of  the  south  of  Ire- 
land would  see  that  one  of  the  great  things  that 
is  wanted  theie  is  the  application  of  labour 
to  the  land  ; that  would  be  No.  1 ; and  then  you 
would  require  an  extension  of  agricultural  teach- 
ing. 

18.  Is  that  part  of  the  country  imperfectly 
drained  ? — It  has  been,  I think,  as  much  drained 
as  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  except,  perhaps, 
some  portion  of  the  north-east. 

19.  You  have,  no  doubt,  turned  your  attention 
to  the  subject  of  unreclaimed  and  waste  lands  in 
connection  with  agriculture  ? — 1 have,  a great 
deal. 

20.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Kobert  Kane,  in 
his  valuable  work,  where  he  states  that  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  unreclaimed  land  in  Ire- 
land which  might  be  made  subject  to  profitable 
cultivation  ?— I am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  my  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  first  Act  connected  with  inland 
navigation  in  Ireland,  that  of  1715,  in  which 
attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  cen- 
tral plain  of  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying 
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canals  through  it,  which  would  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  drainage  and  reclamation ; and  the 
conclusion  I have  come  to  is,  that  from  that  day 
to  this  the  subject  has  been  before  the  minds  of 
the  people,  but  nothing  has  been  done  about  it; 
although  two  great  canals  have  been  made 
through  it,  they  have  been  carried  above  the 
level  of  the  bogs ; they  have  not  served  foi- 
drainage,  and  the  land  is  still  undrained. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

21.  What  is  the  date  of  that  Act  ? — 1715;  it 
is  the  first  Act  with  regard  to  arterial  drainage  and 
inland  navigation. 

Chairman. 

22.  We  know  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  con- 
sidered the  question  of  wastelands;  there  have 
been  several  Committees,  have  there  noc,  from 
time  to.  time,  upon  the  subject? — I think  there  is 
hardly  any  subject  connected  with  Ireland  which 
has  been  so  frequently  the  subject  of  Committees 
and  Commissions  as  that. 

23.  Have  the  Keports  of  those  Committees 
been  followed  by  any  advantageous  results  ? — I 
do  not  think  anything  really  serious  has  been 
done  with  regard  to  the  drainage  of  the  central 
plain  since  1715.  There  have  been  some  small 
arterial  drainages  connected  with  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Shannon,  and  two  or  three  other  places, 
but  no  real  great  national  work  has  been  carried 
out,  and  without  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  anything. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxcon. 

24.  Are  you  speaking  of  drainage  for  reclama- 
tion, or  of  drainage  for  agricultural  purposes  ? — 
For  reclamation  chiefly,  but  the  two  are  so  closely 
related  that  they  cannot  be  well  separated. 

Chairman. 

25.  Is  the  tillage  land  in  that  part  of  Ireland 
decreasing  ? — I think  the  tillage  land  in  every 
part  of  Ireland  is  decreasing. 

26.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
number  of  sheep  has  increased,  but  rather  dimi- 
nished ? — Quite  so. 

27.  So  that  the  grass  has  not  been  turned  to 
very  great  account  yet  ? — That  is  so. 

28.  We  know  that  Irish  wool  is  held  of  very 
great  account,  is  it  not  ? — The  Irish  wool  does 
not  now  differ  at  all  from  the  English.  At  one 
time  the  Irish  wool- was  peculiar,  but  at  present 
it  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  England. 

29.  In  Ireland  you  import  a good  deal  of  your 
wool,  do  you  not  ? — For  any  woollen  manufacture 
in  Ireland  we  would  just  do  as  they  do  in 
England  ; that  is  to  say,  use  a mixture  of  wools 
to  get  a uniform  product. 

30.  You  use  a great  deal  of  Australian  wool, 
do  you  not? — Yes. 

31.  And  you  use  also  some  from  Saxony? — 
The  wools  we  use  in  Ireland  are  chiefly  Aus- 
tralian and  British,  mixed  with  the  native,  and 
sometimes  with  the  Saxony  wool,  but  chiefly  the 
Australian  wool, 

32.  With  regard  to  the  peat  question,  is  that 
one  that  you  have  considered  ? — At  one  time  I 
had  considered  it  very  much,  and  I have  been 
latterly  considering  it  again. 

33.  Chemistry 
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33.  Chemistry  has  been  one  of  your  chief 
studies,  has  it  not  ? — I was  professor  of 
chemistry. 

34.  The  Committee  would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  the  result  of  your  reports  upon  the  subject 
of  peat  with  regard  to  its  being  turned  into 
manure  or  litter,  or  charcoal  ? — I think  I have 
seen  every  experiment  which  has  been  made  in 
Ireland  for  40  years  on  peat,  and  I have  taken 
over  the  districts  where  the  peat  experiments 
were  carried  on  ; many  of  ths  foreigners  who 
have  made  the  industry  successful  elsewhere; 
there  is  scarcely  a single  application  of  peat 
which  has  been  made  in  Europe  which  was  not 
tried  in  Ireland,  including  peat  litter  which  I 
recollect  seeing  in  use  30  years  ago. 

35.  The  peat  differs  a good  deal,  does  it  not, 
according  to  the  depth  at  which  it  is  taken  ? — 
Certainly. 

36.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what 
is  the  nature  of  that  difference?— It  is  a difference 
due  to  the  effect  of  pressure,  water  and  time. 
The  lower  stratum  gives  you  peat  for  fuel ; that 
is  the  densest  peat  in  which  the  vegetable  struc- 
ture has  almost  disappeared.  Then  you  have 
the  middle  peat  in  which  the  vegetable  struc- 
ture is  still  visible,  which  is  capable  of  making 
very  good  fuel,  but  is  very  light ; and  then  you 
have  the  top  which  is  adapted  for  litter  first,  and 
subsequently  for  manure. 

37.  Tou  find,  I think,  a great  many  trees,  do 
you  not,  embedded  in  the  peat  ? — Upon  the  mar- 
gin of  it  and  upon  the  eskers,  that  is  the  islands 
of  gravel  which  run  through  what  were  originally 
the  lakes  in  which  the  peat  was  formed  ; they  are 
always  covered  with  timber,  but  not  the  deep 
peat. 

38.  At  what  depth  do  you  find  these  trees 
embedded? — Near  the  top,  generally. 

39.  But  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  peat? — No; 
because  the  central  bogs  are  all  moss  peats. 

40.  The  trees  that  those  trunks  belong  to 
seem  to  have  grown  upon  the  peat?— Upon  the 
margin  and  the  eskers,  and  sometimes  on  the 
peat  itself. 

41.  Finding  the  trees  embedded  at  a very 
great  depth  in  the  peat,  would  you  draw  any 
inference  from  that  as  to  the  possibility  of  plant- 
ing trees  upon  the  surface  of  the  bog?— Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  do  that.  Anyone 
going  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way will  see  plantations  upon  each  side  growing 
upon  the  red  bog ; in  the  centre  where  the  peat 
is  often  40  feet  deep  where  springs  still  exist  in 
the  deepest  part,  indicating  the  old  lakes  in 
which  the  peat  was  formed.  There,  of  course, 
the  trees  have  never  grown. 

42.  What  substance  is  it  generally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bog,  marl  ? — At  the  bottom  it  is 
generally  about  18  inches  of  shell  marl,  full  of 
the  common  little  shells  that  you  see  in  the 
puddles  along  the  roads ; and  then,  below  that, 
marly  clay  and  gravel,  30  or  40  feet  deep  some- 
times. 

43.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  reclaim  the 
bogs  in  that  part  of  Ireland  ? — Here  and  there 
there  are  patches  of  reclamation  where  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bog  has  been  taken  away,  and 
there  cultivation  is  taking  place ; but  the  greater 

0.98. 


part  of  the  bogs  are  still  in  a state  of  nature ; 
scarcely  anything  has  been  done  with  them. 

44.  That  part  of  Ireland  you  speak  of  has  the 
advantage  of  good  water  power,  has  it  not ; that 
is  to  say,  water  communication?— That  is  so. 
According  to  the  Act  of  1715,  which  I men- 
tioned, it  was  intended  that  the  canals  should  go 
right  through  and  serve  as  drains ; but  the  canals 
do  not  serve  as  drains  where  they  have  been 
opened  ; though,  of  course,  as  far  as  they  are 
through  the  bogs  they  do  act  for  the  purpose  of 
conveyance. 

45.  .In  your  opinion,  there  has  not  been  any 
great  improvement  in  the  canal  communication  ? 
— The  canal  communication  of  Ireland.  I think, 
contains  a whole  chapter  of  the  history  of 
Ireland. 

46.  Is  not  the  canal  communication  capable  of 
very  great  improvement  at  present? — It  is,  cer- 
tainly. Except  a few  of  them,  like  the  Laggan 
and' one  or  two  others,  they  might  as  well  not 
have  existed  at  all. 

47.  But  still,  for  the  conveyance  of  agricultural 
produce  the  canals  are  found  to  be  preferable  to 
the  railways? — Yes,  I speak  rather  of  the  state 
in  which  the  canals  are  kept. 

48.  But  even  the  water  communication  does 
not  give  you  what  you  ought  to  have  for  the 
transport  of  goods  ? — In  fact,  one  of  the  principal 
canals  is  possessed  by  a railway  company ; 
and  though  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  railway 
company  to  encourage  traffic  upon  the  canals, 
yet  as  much  as  80,000  tons  a year  go  upon  that 
canal. 

49.  Take  one  part  of  your  commerce,  the 
fisheries ; have  they  not  been  under  great  disad- 
vantage by  reason  of  defective  communication  by 
means  of  the  railway  ? — Most  of  the  fisheries  that 
promise  anything.  If  you  were  to  draw  a line 
from  Londonderry  to  Cork,  the  country  west 
of  that  would  contain  the  poorest  land,  and  that 
is  just  the  part  of  Ireland  where  the  railways  are 
deficient,  where  there  are  neither  railways  nor 
tramways. 

50.  And  the  charges  upon  them  are  high,  are 
they  not? — Fish  in  Ireland  is  put  in  the  fourth 
class  ; that  says  enough  about  it. 

51.  Does  that  arise  from  there  being  a want  of 
uniform  communication;  that  is  to  say,  there 
being  so  many  branch  lines  in  Ireland  under 
different  management  ?— To  some  extent  I think 
the  classification  upon  the  Irish  railways  is  a 
puzzle  to  anybody  who  looks  at  it ; there  seems 
to  be  no  principle  upon  which  the  classifica- 
tion is  made.  To  give  you  an  example,  the 
material  which  is  most  important  to  the  risino- 
trade  of  woollens  in  Ireland  is  wool ; in  England 
that  is  second  class,  but  in  Ireland  it  is  put  upon 
the  same  level  as  if  it  were  made  into  the  finest 
cloth;  it  is  fourth  class.  The  poplins,  and  the 
wool  from  which  they  are  made,  are  carried  at 
the  same  rate,  which  is  a striking  illustration  of 
the  total  absence  of  any  principle  of  classification ; 
worsted  yarn,  green  flax,  and  flax  straw  are 
carried  as  fourth  class,  while  jute  is  carried  at  the 
third  class  rate. 

52.  Would  you  therefore  consider  a reform  of 
your  railways  would  be  one  of  the  first  matters 
towards  the  improvement  of  your  industries  ? — 

A 2 Certainly. 
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Chairman — continued. 

Certainly.  I took  a very  active  part  many  years 
ago  in  the  movement  for  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Irish  railways,  and  I have  not  changed  my 
opinion ; I am  even  the  more  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  Irish  railway  amal- 
gamation now. 

53.  That  was  proposed  by  the  late  Lord  Mayo? 
— About  that  time. 

54.  You  have  never  ceased  to  regret  that  that 
was  not  adopted?— I regret  it  very  strongly.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  of  very  great  advantage 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

55.  Do  you  mean  under  private  administration 
or  under  Government? — I think  the  railways 
should  be  managed  like  the  Post  Office. 

Chairman. 

56.  Do  you  think  the  amalgamation  ought  to 
be  under  Government  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

57.  You  think  the  amalgamation  of  the  rail- 
ways ought  to  be  on  much  the  same  principle  as 
in  Belgium  ? — Yes,  the  same  as  the  Belgian 
lines. 

Chairman. 

58.  You  think  that  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  ? — In  Belgium  the  Government 
is  in  a position  to  do  for  the  country  what  the 
railway  companies  could  not  possibly  do  in  Ire- 
land. I have  just  mentioned  that  if  you  drew  a 
line  from  Londonderry  to  Cork  all  the  worst 
land  in  the  country  is  to  the  west  of  that  ; there 
are  few  towns,  the  population  is  declining,  what- 
ever mineral  resources  there  are  in  the  country 
are  to  the  east  of  that  line;  and  nevertheless 
that  is  the  country  which  has  the  fewest  railways 
and  the  heaviest  charge’  in  sending  its  produce 
to  the  markets,  which  all  lie  upon  the  east  of 
Ireland. 

59.  With  regard  to  the  particular  position  of 
your  country,  is  it  not  most  advantageously 
situated  as  being  the  last  place  between  the  two 
hemispheres;  between  England  and  America? — 
It  is  a great  advantage,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  also 
a disadvantage  to  be  upon  the  margin  of  Europe. 

60.  You  think  the  little  streak  of  silver  sea  does 
away  with  that  advantage  ? — I think  so. 

61.  Proceeding  to  other  branches  of  industry, 
what  have  you  to  tell  the  Committee  respecting 
the  ironstone  ; is  there  much  ironstone  now  im- 
ported from  Leitrim  and  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — 
I am  not  aware  that  any  ironstone  at  all  is  sent 
from  Leitrim.  The  difficulty  of  getting  it  from 
Leitrim  is  very  great ; it  is  partially,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  due  to  the  cost  of  sending  it.  The 
distance  that  it  has  to  be  conveyed  is  in  the 
first  place  considered,  and  also  the  fact  that  in 
carrying  out  the  Shannon  works  (which  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  have  been  more  than 
120  years  in  execution),  the  locks  on  the  canals, 
indeed  on  all  our  Irish  canals,  have  not  been 
made  to  accord  with  one  another,  because  the 
upper  lock  which  would  bring  the  iron  ore  into 
the  Middle  Shannon  district  from  Lough  Allen, 
is  smaller  than  the  locks  upon  the  canal  that 
would  convey  the  ironstone  to  Dublin ; there- 


Chairman — continued. 

fore,  the  barge  which  would  carry  the  full  maxi- 
mum load  upon  one  would  not  enter  the  chamber 
of  the  lock  in  the  other. 

62.  But  what  ironstone  you  export  is  princi- 
pally in  stone,  is  it  not  ? — All  the  ironstone  from 
Ireland  goes  from  beds  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  County  Antrim. 

63.  Where  does  that  ironstone  go  ? — To  Scot- 
land, and  also  to  Barrow-in-Furness  and  other 
places.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  it 
found  together,  but  it  is  a very  good  bed  and  very 
thick,  and  very  large  quantities  of  it  are  being 
worked  there. 

64.  Why  cannot  you  smelt  it  in  your  country  ? 
— It  is  chiefly  a question  of  fuel. 

65.  And  the  want  of  fuel? — It  is  not  alto- 
gether the  want  of  fuel ; there  is  an  abundant 
and  cheap  supply  of  fuel  at  Lough  Allen. 

66.  Is  not  the  peat  made  available  in  some 
countries  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ? — It  is. 

67.  In  Russia,  for  example,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ; 
and  in  Austria  also. 

68.  You  have  no  deficiency  of  the  means  of 
smelting  iron,  have  you? — No;  I have  smelted 
six  or  eight  tons  with  Irish  peat  myself,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  obtained  the  products  of  distil- 
lation in  the  same  furnace. 

69.  Your  example  has  not  been  generally  fol- 
lowed, l believe? — No;  I suppose  the  difficulty 
is  the  want  of  capital  and  the  want  of  skill ; the 
beginning  of  a new  industry  always  takes  a very 
large  amount  of  capital,  and  involves  great 
chances  of  failure. 

70.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the 
Committee  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing 
more  capital  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  its  industries  ? — I am  afraid  that  is 
one  of  the  questions  that  would  puzzle  any  one 
to  know  how  you  are  to  get  capital  iu  ; there  is 
plenty  of  capital  in  Ireland  if  it  were  only 
applied. 

71.  As  I understand,  you  do  not  want  the 
capital ; y ou  have  plenty  of  capital  yourselves  ? 
— That  is  so. 

72.  The  banks  are  full  of  money,  are  they  not  ? 
— I would  not  say  they  are  exactly  full  of  money, 
but  they  have  a fair  share  of  it. 

73.  When  they  have  it,  they  send  it  out  of  the 
country,  do  they  not ; it  is  not  used  in  working 
up  the  native  manufactures  of  the  country  ? — I 
think  a good  deal  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the 
habits  of  the  people,  who  having  no  technical 
skill  do  not  know  what  to  turn  their  attention 
to. 

74.  Would  you  put  technical  instruction  in  the 
foreground  as  a means  of  developing,  and  even 
creating  Irish  industry  ? — I would  put  it  in  the 
foremost  ground  ; it  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done. 

75.  I believe  there  has  been  a Commission, 
has  there  not,  appointed,  of  which  Sir  Bernhard 
Samuelson  was  president,  and  Mr.  Woodall,  a 
very  valuable  member;  they  made  a progress 
and  went  through  Ireland,  did  they  not  ? — They 
did. 

76.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  in  what  condi- 
tion technical  instruction  existed,  and  they  made 
a very  valuable  report?  — Yes,  and  it  only 
remains  now  to  carry  the  report  out,  because  we 
in  Ireland  have  had  a very  great  many  reports 
made  upon  us ; but  my  experience  is  that  they 

are 
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Chairman — continued. 

are  never  carried  out ; they  are  generally  for- 
gotten after  a time.  Now  the  great  point  would 
be  to  carry  out  that  admirable  report  upon  tech- 
nical education. 

77.  If  technical  education  were  more  en- 
couraged, would  it  not  lead  more  to  cottage 
industries,  of  which  we  have  so  much  in  our 
country.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ernest 
Hart? — Very  well. 

78.  Has  she  not  taken  a great  deal  of  pains 
in  encouraging  the  development  of  cottage  in- 
dustries in  County  Galway? — And  in  County 
Donegal. 

79.  And  with  great  success? — Certainly. 

80.  The  products  of  such  industries  there  have 
found  a ready  market,  have  they  not,  in  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

81.  On  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  goods 
have  been  manufactured,  young  women  have 
succeeded  very  well  in  working  up,  have  they 
not,  all  kinds  of  cottage  industry? — Yes.  We 
shall  never  have  any  large  manufactures  save  in 
places  like  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  unless  we 
have  first  such  cottage  industries.  They  are 
the  root  out  of  which  great  industries  spring ; 
you  cannot  at  one  offer  make  great  factories  in 
a district  unless  there  is  also  cottage  labour 
behind  it. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

82.  You  said  just  now  that  you  cannot  have 
large  manufactories  without  cottage  industries  ; 
I should  like  to  know  why  you  think  so? — 
Because  it  would  take  more  money  than  any  one 
could  possibly  spend  as  a private  speculation  to 
teach  a people  so  deficient  in  skill  and  so  weaned 
from  industrial  ideas.  Suppose  you  were  to  get 
up  a linen  factory,  the  first  thing  you  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  train  every  single  one  of  the 
girls  that  you  employed  ; no  private  person  can 
possibly  do  it  at  his  own  expense.  People  ac- 
customed to  home  industries  can  be  trained  in 
one-half  of  the  time  that  the  others  would  be. 

83.  In  other  words,  people  must  have  time  to 
study  the  industries  before  a capitalist  can 
venture  to  set  up  a manufacture  ? — Certainly. 

84.  Now  I will  ask  you  why  in  your  opinion 
those  industries  that  existed  a generation  ago, 
or  more  recently,  have  been  gradually  dying  out 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — That  chiefly  arises 
from  the  competition  with  the  British  manu- 
factures, which  are  brought  to  the  door  of  every 
small  shopkeeper  in  the  country,  and  forced,  as 
it  were,  upon  him  ; there  would  be  therefore  no 
real  practical  market  for  those  smaller  industries. 

85.  Why  should  that  be  so?  Why  should 
not  the  Irish  workpeople,  who  form  a considerable 
part  of  our  working  population  in  Lancashire, 
but  at  lower  wages,  and  on  their  own  ground, 
where  they  would  rather  stay,  succeed  in  under- 
selling the  English  manufacturers? — How  could 
they  do  it?  That  is  exactly  the  point  that 
everyone  in  Ireland  would  wish  to  find  out,  as 
all  the  manufactures  that  are  brought  to  them 
are  cheaper  than  any  that  can  be  made  by  them. 

86.  But  why  ? You  have  water  power,  and 
you  have  labour  : why  could  not  you  compete  ? 
— With  regard  to  the  power,  I fail  to  see  where 
we  have  it. 
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87.  Have  you  not  very  good  water-power? — 
Water-power  is  the  dearest  of  all  powers,  unless 
somebody  has  already  made  it  for  you.  If  you 
have  a pond  or  a reservoir  ready  made  upon  a 
river,  water-power  is  cheap  ; but  then  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  you  have  to  bring  your  mill  to 
the  water-power,  not  the  water-power  to  the 
mill.  A great  deal  is  talked  about  water-power 
inlrelaud;  but  that  point  is  forgotten.  For  my 
own  part,  I think  the  capital  expended  in  pro- 
viding water-power  would  be  at  least  as  much  as 
double  that  of  steam-power  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. 

88.  That  of  course  applies  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  manufactories  anywhere ; but  my 
question  was  rather  addressed  to  the  point  why 
the  manufactures  which  have  already  existed, 
and  which  for  many  years  very  prosperous,  have 
died  out  ? — Part  of  the  answer  is  historical,  and 
part  applies  to  the  present.  Most  of  the  skilled 
trades  in  Ireland  50  years  ago,  and  even  when  I 
was  a boy,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Protestants, 
and  no  Catholic  could  by  any  possibility  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  guilds,  because  there  was  political 
power  attached  to  them.  Within  my  own  recol- 
lection three  or  four  trades  have  actually  died 
out ; and  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Science 
in  Dublin  there  is  the  plant  of  one  of  those  trades 
purchased  for  15  s.  when  the  last  man  dis- 
appeared ; he  would  not  take  an  apprentice,  but 
went  to  England. 

Mr.  Lealie. 

89.  What  trade  was  that  ? — Dial-plate  making. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

90.  Surely  the  Quakers  in  those  days  were 
most  of  them  Liberals,  and  not  men  given  to 
intolerance;  how  did  they  exclude  the  cotton 
manufacturers  ?— Cotton  would  not  have  been 
excluded.  As  a matter  of  fact,  all  the  trades  that 
were  connected  with  the  country  paper,  for 
example,  were,  curiously  enough,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Catholics  when 
they  were  outside  the  town,  but  not  when  they 
were  inside  the  town. 

91.  Why  not  inside  the  town? — Because  the 
tradesmen  would  not  admit  the  workers  into  the 
guild. 

92.  How  comes  it  that  those  trades  have  died 
out  ? —They  have  died  out  in  the  same  way  as  a 
considerable  number  of  them  have  died  out  in 
Great  Britain.  A great  many  of  them  have  gone 
out  because  of  the  want  of  capital  in  the  first 
place.  I could  give  the  Committee  the  history 
of  that,  because  my  own  family  were  connected 
with  the  trade.  My  father  was,  I believe,  the  first 
to  introduce  the  paper  machine  into  Ireland. 
The  place  was  set  fire  to  when  I was  a young 
fellow,  and  I remember  the  fire  distinctly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Irish  had  too  little  capital  to 
compete  with  or  outlive  the  break-up  which  took 
place  about  1826  and  subsequent  years.  Those 
who  continued  it,  and  existed  after  that,  had  very 
little  capital  or  skill;  and  when  the  duty  was 
taken  off  and  the  Belgian  and  other  foreign 
papers  came  in,  the  weak  went  to  the  wall,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  paper-makers  being 
weak,  the  greater  part  went  to  the  wall. 

93.  I want  to  understand  why  with  cheap 
labour  and  cheap  capital,  the  same  should  not 
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Mr.  Rathbone — continued, 
take  place  there  as  in  England  ; that  is  to  say, 
supposing  the  men  borrowed  the  capital  as  they 
did  in  England ; why  did  not  that  take  place  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  England? — One  can  per- 
fectly well  understand  that  an  English  manu- 
facturer should  ask  such  a question  ; but  indus- 
tries do  not  grow  out  of  the  soil,  as  it  were,  in  a 
country  in  the  position  that  Ireland  is. 

94.  That  I perfectly  understand? — But  we  in 
Ireland  can  see  the  reason.  It  is  a very  compli- 
cated problem.  I will  give  you  the  reasons 
why  some  of  the  paper  mills  did  go.  A small 
dealer  in  a country  town  of  Ireland  wants, 
probably,  20/.  to  30/.  worth  of  stationery  and 
other  materials  in  a year;  if  he  buys  from  a 
neighbouring  paper  mill  he  gets  one  single  article, 
and  has  to  go  to  London  for  the  others.  I need 
hardly  tell  you  what  a small  trader  will  do  in  his 
own  interest.  He  has  no  great  interest  in  his 
neighbour’s  mill ; he  prefers  to  buy  all  from  one 
maker,  from  whom  he  gets  a certain  advantage; 
so  the  paper  which  the  local  manufacturer  had 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  he  cannot  sell  there, 
and  he  has  therefore  to  send  it  to  London  ; and 
to  my  knowledge  paper  made  near  the  city  of 
Cork  was  sent  to  London  for  years,  whence  part 
was  brought  back  and  sold  in  Cork  afterwards. 

95;  Do  not  you  suppose  that  is  the  case  with 
the  English  paper  manufacturers ; that  they  have 
to  send  to  London  at  greater  expense  even  than 
from  Cork  ? — No  doubt  that  is  the  fact. 

96.  Why  cannot  he  do  that  profitably  in  Cork  ? 
— A paper  manufacturer  in  Cork,  in  the  first 
place,  is  not  so  convenient  to  the  market  for  raw 
materials,  and,  in  the  next  place,  a single  small 
manufacturer  has  to  go  about  to  different  houses 
in  London,  and  probably  would  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  paper  except  at 
a large  discount  off  his  price. 

97.  I do  not  yet  quite  understand  that,  because 
where  you  have  cheap  capital  paper  must  be  sent 
to  London  cheaper  than,  probably,  English  manu- 
facturers can  make  it ; you  have  cheap  labour, 
and  you  have  carriage,  probably,  quite  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than  some  or  many  of  our  paper  manu- 
facturers in  England  ; I do  not  quite  see  why 
those  should  not  provide  the  means  of  carrying 
on  business.  Now  I should  like  to  ask  you  one 
other  question ; is  it  due,  do  you  think,  to  auy 
want  of  a feeling  of  security  ; I am  not  asking 
the  question  from  having  formed  any  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  for  I have  not  formed  an  opinion 
upon  it;  that  the  capital  being  exported,  and  the 
labour  not  being  employed  upon  the  spot,  the 
manufacturer  finds  it  more  difficult  to  get  capital 
on  loan  ? — I have  often  heard  that,  but  to  me  the 
thing  does  not  appear  in  that  light ; I cannot  un- 
derstand any  ground  whatever  wliv  there  should 
be  a feeling  of  want  of  security  such  as  would 
prevent  capital  coming  in. 

98.  Is  there  any  habit  of  combination,  strikes, 
and  that  sort  of  thing ; there  is  that  everywhere  ; 
but  is.  there  more  habit  of  combination  among 
the  Irish  workmen  in  manufactures  than  else- 
where?—The  number  of  men  who  have  gone  on 
strike  in  Ireland  would  form  so  large  an  element 
in  our  industry  that  a very  small  strike  is  enough 
to  destroy  one  of  our  manufactures  altogether ; 
but  I do  not  think  we  have  any  greater  propor- 
tion of  strikes  than  elsewhere ; but  it  sometimes 


Mr.  Rathbone — continued, 
occurs  that  the  strikes  are  promoted  by,  to 
use  a modern  term,  a syndicate  of  manu- 
facturers. 

99.  I am  not  prepared  to  differ  from  you,  be- 
cause I have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  except 
that  in  England  it  is  often  the  fault  of  the  em- 
ployers as  much  as  of  the  employes,  but  is  it  more 
so  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ?— There  is  a very 
well  known  case  of  how  one  manufacture  dis- 
appeared from  the  city  of  Cork.  There  were 
150  glass  cutters  in  the  city  when  I was  a boy  ; 
they  cut  glass  made  in  the  city  before  the  duty 
was  taken  off,  and  they  also  imported  uncut  glass 
from  England  ; they  had  a great  reputation,  both 
for  then-  patterns  and  for  their  skill  in  execution  ; 
a.s  soon  as  the  duty  was  taken  off,  or  about  that 
time,  a body  of  glass  manufacturers  in  England 
paid  the  wages  of  the  Cork  men  on  strike  for 
nearly  two  years. 

100.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question;  are 
there  not  wholesale  stationers  in  Cork  and 
Dublin  ? — There  are  stationers  who  act  as  whole- 
sale traders,  certainly,  and  that  is  the  very  way 
in  which  the  trade  1 speak  of  was  kept  up  for  a 
long  time,  by  the  proprietor  of  a mill  becomino- 
a wholesale  stationer  himself;  that  is  what  he 
should  have  done. 

101.  Would  not  wholesale  stationery  in  Dublin 
supply  the  small  places,  as  they  could  be  tempted 
by  prices  which  would  not  involve  carriage  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  London  ? — BuT  it  is  a 
very  complicated  problem,  and  I will  give  you 
one  single  factor  in  that  problem;  that  is,  our 
through  rates,  which  favour  a parcel  from  London 
but  will  not  favour  a parcel  from  Dublin ; it  is 
cheaper  to  send  a parcel  direct  from  London  to 
Mallow  than  from  Dublin  to  Mallow  ; 26s.  8 d. 
is  gained  by  sending  a ton  of  tea  to  Galway 
from  London  as  compared  with  Dublin.  It  costs 
less  to.  send  it  to  Galway  than  to  Athlone, 
which  is.  about  half  the  way,  because  of  the 
rates  being  all  made  at  the  dictation  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Bailway  Company 
and  the  Great  Western  Kail  way  Company 
who  make,  in  point  of  fact,  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  railways  in  Ireland— for  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  and  others.  You  must 
not  take  me  as  opposing  through  rales.  I merely 
mention  them  to  show  that  though  on  the  whole 
favourable  to  the  general  trade,  they  are  dis- 
advantageous to  the  small  struggling  manu- 
facturers or  agents,  and  wholesale  houses. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

102.  Do  you  think  that  condition  of  things 
would  be  likely  to  be  improved  by  your  proposed 
amalgamation  of  railways  under  the  State? — 
Certainly.  Not  only  would  it  be  improved  as 
regards  through  rates,  which  would  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  Irish  industries,  but 
also  they  would  be  able  to  make  through  rates 
to  counterbalance  the  wants  of  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland. 

103.  You  mean  that  the  Government,  if  they 
cliosc,  could  act  against  the  English  railway 
combination?— I would  not  say  “could  act 
against  ” it,  but  the  rates  would  be  arranged  in 
a fairer  manner  than  they  are  now,  with  a view 
to  the  industrial  works  of  the  country. 

104.  Now  I wish  to  turn  to  an  entirely  different 
point.  You,  in  answer  to  a question  put  by  the 
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Mr.  Sexton. 

honourable  Chairman,  spoke  of  Ireland  as  if 
Ireland  could  be  treated  as  a whole.  Now, 
surely  that  is  not  the  case.  Surely  we  must 
treat  Ireland  as  containing  very  different  dis- 
tricts, in  which  the  circumstances  are  entirely 
distinct ; as  if,  in  fact,  the  circumstances  were 
almost  antagonistic  ; is  not  that  so  ? — Not  at  all. 
There  is  a small  corner  of  Ireland,  which  geologi- 
cally and  in  every  other  way  is  different,  I admit. 

105.  But  industrially  ? — No,  there  is  not  much 
difference  industrially  between  the  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  except  as  regards  the  north-eastern 
district. 

106.  I will  say  that  I should  agree  with  what 
you  said  as  regarded  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
as  to  the  emigration  which  is  now  going  on,  and 
with  the  idea  that  Ireland  is  not  to  be  encouraged 
by  any  artificial  means;  but  would  your  views 
apply  with  equal  force  to  those  small  districts  of 
Ireland  where  there  is  neither  industry,  and  where 
the  holdings  are  so  subdivided  that  the  hold- 
ings in  land  are  only  on  the  average  under  four 
acres  per  holding  ? — Of  course  if  there  was  no 
chance  whatever  of  any  industrial  employment 
for  the  people,  I would  say  for  their  own  interest 
it  would  be  better  to  remove  them  from  a place 
where  they  were  starving. 

107.  You  made  a very  weighty  remark  just 
now,  that  the  first  hope  of  industrial  success  must 
be  in  the  greater  cultivation  in  the  people  of 
habits  of  industry  ? — Certainly. 

108.  Where  you  have  people  so  ut:ei'iy  de- 
pressed, as  you  have  in  what  have  been  technically 
called  the  congested  districts  in  Ireland,  contain- 
ing a population  of  about  300,000 ; and  where  the 
habits  of  the  people  perhaps  are  to  go  over  to 
England  for  two  or  three  months,  and  work  very 
hard,  and  then  have  very  little  to  do  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  I would  ask  you  whether  the  first 
chance  of  raising  such  a district  into  industry, 
whether  agricultural  or  industrial,  is  not  the 
lifting  of  that  population,  in  some  degree,  from 
their  depth  of  depression,  by  the  removal  of 
families  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  some  chance 
of  fair  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
population? — My  experience  is  not  in  favour  of 
that  view ; more  especially  when  I add  that  you 
do  not  remove  the  families. 

109.  But  I am  asking  as  to  what  you  might 
do  ? — If  you  remove  a whole  family,  it  would  be 
an  immediate  benefit  in  the  sense  of  taking  away 
the  people  who  are  starving,  and  putting  them 
into  some  place  where  they  can  do  better. 

110.  Is  not  there  a better  chance  of  raising  the 
wages  of  those  who  remain  ? — No  ; I think  every 
witness  who  knows  the  country  will  tell  you  that 
emigration  does  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

111.  I should  like  to  inquire  whether,  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  Ireland  in  which  there  has  been  a 
considerable  emigration  of  families,  there  has 
not  been  a distinct  rise  of  wages  ? — Yes ; in  1848, 
and  for  a certain  number  of  years  afterwards, 
there  was  undoubtedly  an  increase  of  wages, 
because  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  as  for 
example,  Cork;  within  my  own  knowledge  the 
wages  were  only  four-pence  a day;  at  present 
it  is  different.  But  now  the  emigration  does  not 
produce  any  increase  of  wages,  it  only  diminishes 
the  amount  of  work. 

112.  Just  let  me  ask  you  this:  you  say  that 
was  the  case  in  1848 ; has  not  the  progress  of 
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Ireland  since  1848,  in  industry  and  in  wealth, 
been  very  considerable  ? — In  industry,  no ; in 
wealth,  yes. 

113.  And  in  the  position  of  the  people? — A 
great  deal  of  money  has  been  made  by  distri- 
bution, but  not  by  manufacture. 

114.  Has  not  the  position  of  the  people  very 
materially  improved  since  that  time,  though  not 
in  the  degree  we  should  hope  to  see  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

115.  I speak  from  my  own  connection  with 
Ireland;  are  not  the  people  able  to  buy  both 
clothes  and  a better  class  of  food,  and  what  may 
be  called  the  comparative  luxuries  of  tea,  sugar, 
and  everything  of  that  kind,  in  a very  different 
proportion  from  what  they  were  in  1848  ? — Un- 
doubtedly ; but  I should  demur  at  the  same  time 
to  tea  and  sugar  being  considered  the  measure 
of  prosperity  in  the  country. 

116.  But  you  would  admit  they  are  able  to 
consume  a better  class  of  bread  ? — I could  not 
say  “a  better  class  of  bread”;  as  a chemist,  Isay 
the  old  system  of  food  when  I wa3  a boy  in  a 
country  place,  was  better  than  it  is  now.  I speak 
only  of  the  South,  and  of  when  I was  a boy  ; and 
I have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  food  of  the  people  has  deteriorated,  and  that 
their  food  was  superior  when  I was  a boy. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

117.  Do  the  people  eat  as  much  meat  now  as 
they  did  in  1848  ? — Among  the  labouring  classes 
there  is  not  much  difference. 

Mr.  Rath  bone. 

118.  Are  they  not  much  better  clothed? — They 
are  better  clothed  than  they  were  from  1840, 
but  not  before  that. 

119.  Are  not  the  deposits  (I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  particular  districts)  of  the  labouring 
classes  much  larger  in  the  savings  banks  than 
they  were  then  ? — Upon  the  whole,  perhaps  they 
are ; but  that  would  depend  upon  the  district. 

120.  Do  not  you  think  that  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  of  the  emigration  of  the  people,  by  however 
dreadful  causes  it  has  been  brought  about? — 
Figures  can  do  wonderful  tilings  ; but  I have  to 
remember  that  people  who  put  money  into  the 
banks  now  did  not  know  what  a bank  was  when 
I was  a boy,  and  that  they  kept  it,  as  the  saying 
was,  in  the  old  stocking ; they  did  not  make  any 
revenue  out  of  what  they  had ; but  that  does 
not  at  all  prove  that  they  had  not  as  much  abso- 
lute capital  then  as  they  have  now. 

121.  Iam  not  going  back  so  far  as  1848.  Was 
not  it  the  fact  that,  in  those  districts  where  we 
know  the  emigration  has  been  considerable,  the 
wages  of  people  have  been  distinctly  raised,  and 
the  sufferings  of  people  considerably  diminished 
by  the  removal  of  a number  of  families  and  the 
concentration  of  their  holdings,  and  the  conse- 
quent effect  of  not  having  so  many  people  to 
divide  what  labour  there  was  amongst? — The 
result  would  vary.  I do  not  say,  as  a general 
rule,  that  the  country  has  not  greatly  improved ; 
undoubtedly  it  has.  Physically,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  it ; but  in  many  other  respects  the 
deterioration  has  been  greater ; the  youth  have 
gone  away,  and  left  all  the  old  people.  There  is 
not  more  labour  applied  to  the  soil,  nor  as  much 
as  there  used  to  be ; and  that,  I take  it,  is  a 
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Mr.  Rathbone — continued, 
better  measure  of  -whether  the  country  has  pro- 
gressed or  not  than  the  mere  returns  of  a bank. 
Now,  I think  that  any  man  who  knows  the  south 
of  Ireland,  or,  indeed,  three-quarters  of  Ireland, 
and  I will  add,  a good  deal  of  Ulster,  which  I 
have  been  through  partly  on  foot  at  different 
times,  will  agree  with  me  in  this  ; and  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  different  in  three- 
quarters  of  Ulster,  that  the  amount  of  labour 
applied  to  the  land  has  absolutely  decreased. 

122.  My  question  was  not  devoted  to  three- 
quarters  of  Ireland,  but  I was  merely  wishing 
you  to  distinguish  between  those  districts  where 
the  emigration  has  been  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed, and  where  the  holdings  are  under  4 l. 
a head,  and  to  ask  you  whether  you  would 
attach  your  replies  to  those  districts,  and  to 
emigration  conducted  upon  the  principle  of 
emigrating  whole  families  ? — I certainly  think 
the  congested  districts  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  having  part  of  their  population  sent  some- 
where else ; but  the  question  is,  where.  Take 
a part  of  County  Mayo,  which  I know  some- 
thing about.  There  the  population  is  undoubtedly 
congested,  because  its  population  did  not  perish 
in  1848 ; its  congested  population  has  not 
diminished  by  death  or  by  emigration,  and  the 
place  is  unquestionably  a very  poor  and 
miserable  district,  always  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation. 

123.  In  that  district  has  not  the  land  been  so 
reduced  by  burning  and  various  other  mis- 
managements, as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult 
to  reclaim  that  district  ? — I do  not  think  that 
anything  could  disimprove  that  land ; it  would 
require  great  skill  indeed  to  disimprove  that  land, 
for  it  has  never  been  improved  at  all.  It  was 
once  covered  with  forests,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  we  have  in  Ireland  of 
the  injury  done  to  a district  by  disafforesting  it, 
for  its  soil  is  being  swept  away  to  the  ocean. 

124.  Has  not  a good  deal  of  it  been  burnt  to 
the  bones,  as  it  is  called,  by  reckless  cultivation  ? 
— There  is  so  much  peat  there  that  it  would  take 
100  years  to  burn  it  out. 

125.  But  not  in  the  mountainious  districts  ? — 
I admit  they  burn  it  too  much. 

126.  I suppose  we  shall  all  be  glad  if  you 
could,  by  what  is  called  migration,  relieve  those 
congested  districts;  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
Irish  go  out  of  Ireland  if  they  can  find  work  in 
it.  But  can  you  give  the  Committee  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  successful  attempts  to  migrate, 
except  upon  the  expenditure  of  a very  large 
amount  of  capital? — I am  not  aware  of  any  ; it 
is  not  a point  that  I have  directed  my  attention 
to.  My  observations  have  come  from  seeing 
emigrants  going,  or  from  passing  by. 

127.  Then,  as  I understand  you,  you  consider 
that  the  form  which  education  has  taken  hitherto 
in  Ireland  has  been  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
directed  the  interests  of  the  people  rather  to 
literary  than  to  practical  exercises  ? — Y es. 

128.  And  you  consider,  I think  I understood 
you  to  say,  that  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that 
could  possibly  be  given  to  Ireland  would  be  to 
substitute  to  a large  extent  what  may  be  called 
technical  and  practical  education  for  a mere 
literary  education  ? — Or  adding  it,  rather.  I 


Mr.  JRatkbotie — continued, 
should  wish  it  not  to  be  understood  that  I have 
an  objection  to  the  literary  part,  but  would  merely 
mention  that  the  books  of  the  National  Board 
were  so  arranged ; indeed  most  of  the  books  that 
were  used  were  so  arranged  that  all  idea  of 
practical  subjects  was  entirely  kept  out  of  them. 
I had  evidence  of  it  myself  just  recently  in 
looking  at  two  or  three  agricultural  schools,  in 
which  I acted  as  a Primary  Education  Com- 
misioner.  1 undertook,  with  another  member, 
who  has  since  died,  to  visit,  the  agricultural 
schools  in  the  country  and  report  upon  them.  I 
remember  trying  to  find  out  the  difference 
between  giving  to  children  a subject  with  which 
they  were  conversant,  namely,  a peat  bog,  and  a 
literary  piece,  which,  if  I remember  rightly,  was 
a passage  of  Cardinal  Newman,  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  Oxford  Fellow  in  1829, 
which  would  be  a very  different  thing  from  what 
a bog  child  should  be  supposed  to  understand. 
The  book  that  was  selected  upon  the  subject  of 
the  peat  bog  was  full  of  hard  names,  technical 
terms,  botany,  and  the  like.  All  the  children, 
however,  perfectly  understood  it,  because  the 
object  itself  was  all  around  them  ; it  was  a thing 
they  were  familiar  with ; while  they  were  per- 
fectly unable  to  understand  in  any  way  the 
literai'y  piece  which  I set  them. 

129.  I do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  in  derail, 
because  I only  want,  in  asking  you  any  question 
upon  that  point,  to  elicit  your  general  opinion 
upon  the  subject ; I have  had  the  advantage  of 
reading  the  Report  of  the  Technical  Education 
Commission,  and  I have  no  doubt  you  have  done 
the  same  ? — Yes. 

130.  And  what  I really  wished  to  ask  you  (be- 
cause it  will  come  with  more  weight  from  you 
than  from  anyone)  was,  whether  you  do  not  con- 
sider it  would  be  most  valuable  to  the  Committee 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  part 
dealing  with  Ireland,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Report  on  Technical  Education  in  Ireland  ? — 
Certainly. 

131.  I want  to  know  your  general  opinion  as 
to  whether  one  of  the  principal  means  of  improve- 
ment in  Ireland  would  not  be  a wide  extension, 
in  its  best,  form,  of  the  system  of  technical  educa- 
tion ? — I am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

132.  Only  one  question  more.  You  spoke  of 
the  canals  as  being  very  important  for  Irish 
communication.  Taking  things  as  we  find  them, 
do  you  think  that  as  a means  of  transport  for  the 
produce  of  Ireland,  and  bringing  it  to  market, 
an  extension  of  the  canal  system  or  an  extension 
of  the  tramway  system  in  connection  with  the 
railways,  would  be  most  likely  to  be  beneficial  ? 
— I think  an  extension  of  the  tramways  now,  but 
that  should  not  preclude  the  completion  or  keep- 
ing in  repair  of  the  system  of  inland  navigation 
that  we  have.  If  we  had  no  system  of  inland 
navigation  in  Ireland,  I do  not  think  anybody 
would  think  of  proposing  the  making  of  it ; but 
the  great  outlines  of  it  being  there,  it  would 
be  a great  national  misfortune  if  it  were  allowed 
to  go,  as  is  now  the  case,  derelict. 

133.  Broadly  speaking,  do  I understand  your 
view  to  be  that  with  regard  to  the  communica- 
tions and  the  system  of  collecting  and  putting 
into  market  the  produce  of  Ireland,  you  would 
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Mr.  Rathbone — continued, 
develop  as  far  as  possible  what  exists  of  canal 
and  river  communication  ? — Certainly. 

134.  But  with  regard  to  any  further  develop- 
ments beyond  that,  to  use  the  system  of  tram- 
ways as  connected  with  other  railways  ? — That 
is  my  view. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

135.  The  honourable  Member  who  has  ques- 
tioned you  last,  I understood  to  say  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  weak  industries  could  compete 
with  powerful  British  industries ; is  it  not  then 
an  important  point  in  industrial  competition  that 
one  of  the  competitors  should  have  capital  and 
power  to  tide  over  bad  times  to  secure  continuity 
of  work  ? — Certainly. 

136.  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  the  richer 
•firms  in  England  must  of  necessity  overcome,  in 
bad  times  at  all  events,  the  weak  industries  in 
Ireland,  though  the  workmen  may  have  as  great 
talent, and  the  manufacturers  as  great  intelligence 
as  those  in  England  ? — Certainly. 

137.  Is  there  any  hope  that  those  industries, 
however  well  directed,  can  compete  with  the 
foreign  capital  and  the  English  capital  which  is 
in  competition  with  them,  unless  sufficient  capital 
can  be  introduced  to  make  it  work?— Perhaps 
not  so  much  to  introduce  it,  as  to  make  what  is 
there  fluid.  Those  rvho  are  in  trade  know  per- 
fectly well  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  small  traders  and  country  shopkeepers  is  that 
the  large  capitalist  in  England  is  able  to  give 
them  large  credit,  and  that  the  Irish  trader  is 
obliged  to  be  paid  at  once. 

138.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to 
the  problem  of  how  the  flow  of  capital  can  be 
directed  to  industries  in  Ireland,  looking  at  the 
present  state  of  things  in  the  two  countries? — I 
have  proposed  a scheme,  but  it  is  not  a subject 
upon  which  I would  venture  to  offer  any  re- 
marks; because,  although  I have  directed  some 
attention  to  it,  I do  not  consider  myself  an  autho- 
rity on  matters  of  the  kind. 

139.  Is  there  any  abstract  reason  why  Mun- 
ster and  Connaught,  not  to  mention  Leinster, 
should  not  have  flourishing  manufactures  just 
like  Ulster ; is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of 
the  people  or  the  soil  or  the  natural  resources 
which  forbid  Munster  to  have  manufacturing 
industries  ; is  it  simply  want  of  capital  or  is  there 
any  other  reason? — Want  of  skill  and  capital. 

140.  The  want  of  technical  education  and 
capital? — Yes;  seeing  that  previous  to  1826  the 
linen  manufacture  was  as  widely  diffused  in  Con- 
naught as  in  Ulster. 

141.  Was  not  it  the  unjust  action  of  this 
country  in  former  years  which  really  drove  out 
and  destroyed  a number  of  industries  in  Ireland, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  that  interference,  were 
flourishing,  and  would  have  continued  to  flourish  ? 
— Certainly. 

142.  Therefore  there  is  no  natural  reason  why 
those  industries  should  not,  with  technical  in- 
struction and  capital,  revive? — No;  all  those 
industries,  using  either  vegetable  or  animal  raw 
materials,  upon  which  coal  or  other  minerals  in 
the  country  have  no  influence  ; that  is,  taking  into 
account  the  manufactures  which  are  fitted  for  a 
district  which  has,  like  most  manufacturing 
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Mr.  Sampson  Ll»yd — continued, 
countries  now,  to  import  its  raw  materials,  ought 
to  be  capable  of  being  successfully  carried  on  in 
Ireland. 

143.  You  were  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee that  a syndicate  of  English  manufacturers 
artificially  brought  about  strikes  in  Ireland  in 
the  case  of  the  glass  trade  ; have  there  been  any 
other  cases? — I know  one  in  which  an  individual, 
he  being  a large  capitalist,  tried  to  do  very  re- 
cently the  same  thing  in  Cork  ; but  that  is  a sub- 
ject upon  which  I think  you  will  get  many  people 
whose  information  is  more  definite  than  mine. 

144.  It  is  not  quite  an  isolated  instance  ? — It 
is  not. 

145.  With  regard  to  planting;  is  it  your 
opinion  that  any  serious  benefit  of  a practical 
kind  would  come  to  Ireland  if  planting  trees  upon 
a large  scale,  as  has  been  recommended  by  some 
writers  in  the  newspapers,  could  be  carried  out  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

146.  It  would  improve  the  climate,  would  it 
not  ? — It  would. 

147.  And  it  would  provide  employment  ? — It 
would  do  a great  many  things,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  would  prevent  tbe  denudation  of 
all  the  mountain  soils  in  Ireland  which  has 
hitherto  been  going  on. 

148.  It  would  provide  employment  for  a good 
many  people.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
planting  of  trees  brings  rain  ; does  not  it  absorb 
the  rain  in  case  of  floods,  and  would  it  not  absorb 
eome  of  the  moisture  of  the  bogs  if  the  right  sort 
of.  trees  were  planted  upon  them  ? — It  would 
increase  the  evaporation  from  the  bogs;  but  I 
hardly  look  upon  that  as  the  main  benefit.  At 
present  the  difficulty  is  that  the  rain  falling  in 
Ireland  comes  down  torrentially,  especially  since 
the  drainage,  both  artei-ial  and  thorough,  brings 
down  all  the  water  into  the  rivers  in  a few  hours 
after  the  fall,  and  therefore  with  greater  velocity, 
so  that  the  soils  have  almost  all  their  soluble  con- 
stituents washed  out ; but  where  you  have  the 
tops  of  the  hills  and  a good  deal  of  the  higher 
country  wooded,  the  rain  is  not  diminished,  but  it 
does  not  come  down  torrentially,  the  woods  stop 
it,  and  it  goes  more  slowly  into  the  rivers,  with 
the  result  of  producing  less  denudation. 

149.  Do  you  consider  that  the  results  which 
would  arise  from  a scientific  afforesting  of  Ireland 
would  be  such  as  to  justify  a national  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  or  of  the  munici- 
palities? —I  think  so. 

150.  It  is  a thing  which  should  not  be  left  to 
private  industry? — Private  industry  cannot  do  it. 

151.  Do  you  think  people  would  at  all  destroy 
the  trees  or  interfere  with  them  ? — That  depends 
upon  the  localities;  where  people  keep  goats, 
the  trees  might  be  interfered  with,  but  if  you 
plant  you  must  preserve.  Then  I would  like  to 
add  that  a wooded  country,  where  wood  is  cheap, 
is  one  of  the  best  incentives  to  the  population 
learning  the  use  of  their  hands. 

152.  The  question  arises  naturally  out  of  that; 
if  woods  are  so  beneficial,  why  are  not  trees 
planted,  because  there  are  many  landowners  who 
have  given  large  sums  of  money  for  planting 
trees ; is  it  because  it  does  not  pay,  or  what  ? — I 
remember  recommending  that  many  years  ago  to 
a gentleman  who  was  a Member  of  this  House, 
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Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd — continued, 
the  late  Mr.  Waldron.  I said  to  him,  “ I should 
be  glad  if  the  Board  of  Education  would  esta- 
blish a school  in  a mountain  district  to  teach 
forestry  and  reclamation,”  and  he  said  the  trees 
would  not  pay  ; that  after  30  or  40  years’  growth 
they  would  not  fetch  half-a-crown,  I think  he 
said.  But  some  years  before  his  death  he  wrote 
me  a letter  stating  that  he  regretted  he  did  not 
take  my  advice  upon  his  own  property,  for  it 
would  have  added  very  largely  to  its  value  if  he 
had  planted  more  largely  ; he  had  not  anticipated 
the  use  of  wood  for  sleepers  and  tramways  and 
other  things,  or  in  fact  the  trade  with  England 
in  pit  wood. 

153.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  land  agents  in 
England  would  generally  be  of  opinion  that  in 
the  course  of  a period  of  30  or  40  years,  larch 
planting,  particularly,  would  pay  as  fair  a rental 
as  agricultural  land  ? — Yes,  I believe  that  is  the 
fact. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

154.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  how- 
ever much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  in  Ireland,  agriculture 
will  still  remain  the  most  important  industry  of 
all  ? — Certainly. 

155.  And  you  have  told  us  that  a large  portion 
of  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  still  under  very  imperfect 
cultivation  ; can  you  tell  us  what  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  improving  dairy  produce ; you 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  Munster  Dairy 
School  ? — I am  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  its 
foundation. 

156.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  in- 
fluence that  school  has  had  upon  the  butter 
market  at  Cork,  for  instance  ? — W e had  a report 
recently  from  one  of  the  inspectors  to  say  that 
every  day  it  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  the 
quality  of  the  butter.  There  has  been  a large 
increase  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  butter  into 
the  Cork  market  since  the  establishment  of  that 
school. 

157.  Am  I not  right  in  supposing  that  there 
was  once  a very  important  foreign  trade,  with 
South  America,  for  instance,  in  butter  from  Cork? 
— 1 es,  in  the  last  century ; curiously  enough, 
the  export  trade  of  Cork  was  chiefly  to  the 
districts  which  supply  London  now,  France, 
Belgium,  North  Germany,  and  even  up  to  the 
Baltic. 

158.  And  that  trade  succumbed  in  competition, 
did  it  not,  to  the  better  quality  sent  from  Den- 
mark, I think? — No,  before  that  it  had  changed; 
it  had  changed  as  far  as  France  and  Belgium 
were  concerned ; it  was  the  beet  sugar  trade  that 
produced  all  the  great  advance  in  French  and 
German  agriculture.  Since  the  rise  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  those  countries,  agriculture 
has  gone  on  at  an  amazing  pace.  I remember, 
when  a young  man,  walking  through  a district  all 
full  of  bogs  and  mere  brushwood,  only  used  for 
tanners’  bark,  which  is  now  a beautifully  culti- 
vated district  between  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Montjoie ; that  is  now  a beautifully  cultivated 
district,  owing  chiefly  to  the  impulse  given  to 
agriculture  by  that  trade. 

159.  But  in  your  opinion  the  tide  has  turned, 
and  the  Cork  commerce  has  recovered? — It  is 
now,  I hope,  beginning  to  turn. 


Mr.  Woodall — continued. 

160.  That,  you  think,  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  influence  of  teaching? — I think  the  butter 
trade  in  Cork  looked  rather  askance  at  our  efforts 
when  we  began,  but  it  has  so  thoroughly  suc- 
ceeded now,  for  we  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
it,  that  some  of  the  butter  merchants  actually 
give  prizes  to  the  pupils  there  to  encourage  them, 
and  they  give  subscriptions  also. 

161.  You  have  some  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  agricultural  teaching  as  applied  to  the  national 
schools  of  Ireland  ? — Y es,  1 was  connected  with 
it  for  some  time  ; I acted  as  one  of  the  reporters, 
upon  the  subject  in  the  Primary  Education  Com- 
mission. 

162.  Then  you  know  something  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Glasnevin?— I do;  I taught 
in  it  for  some  years. 

163.  And  the  instruction  which  is  there  given 
to  the  primary  school  teachers  who  are  sent  there 
for  the  purpose? — Yes;  on  that  I have  a very 
strong  opinion. 

164.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  you 
think  there  has  been  any  influence,  and  what, 
upon  the  general  intelligence  of  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  through  the  agency  of  Glasnevin  and 
the  primary  school  ?— A great  deal,  and  a great  deal 
more  might  have  been  done,  but  unfortunately  the 
Glasnevin  School  was  not  utilised  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  for  teaching  the  teachers.  If  it  had 
been  made  a normal  school  for  Irish  rural  teachers, 
agriculture  would  have  spread;  but  instead  of 
that  they  established  a number  of  small  schools 
throughout  the  country  under  a certain  pressure, 
when  it  was  fashionable  to  encourage  agriculture 
by  schools,  and  these,  as  a matter  of  course, 
failed  because  there  was  no  local  interest  in  them; 
the  absence  of  local  interest  was  the  thing  that 
ruined  them. 

165.  The  local  interest  which  you  think  so 
important  has  been  forthcoming  in  connection 
with  the  Munster  School,  has  it  not  ? — It  has, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  its  success, 
because  it  is  entirely  managed  by  a committee; 
it  is  practically  managed  altogether  by  it. 

166.  You  think  it  will  be  important  that  the 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  should  be  sent  to 
Glasnevin  to  get  the  same  instruction  as  in  a 
normal  school?— And  get  a thorough  instruction, 
too.  The  teachers  have  always  gone  to  the  in- 
stitution at  Glasnevin;  but  in  my  time  they  went 
there  on  a Saturday  afternoon ; they  walked 
there  and  back  again;  they  looked  over  the  farm, 
and  saw  the  animals,  and  felt  them,  I suppose ; 
they  looked  round,  and  went  back,  and  they  had 
an  agricultural  education ; but  I do  not  mean 
that;  I mean  real  bond fule  sound  teaching  for 
12  months. 

167.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  an 
arrangement  by  which  teachers  from  remote  parts 
go  for  a certain  time  ? — Certainly. 

168.  And  you  approve  of  that  ? — I would  make 
a normal  school  altogether  of  it. 

169.  Do  you  think  it  expedient  that  in  the 
rural  districts  there  should  be  a school-farm  or 
school-garden  attached  to  the  national  schools? 
—School-gardens,  yes  ; but  school-farms,  no, 

170.  Supposing  that  considerable  progress 
should  be  made  in  the  generally  instructing  the 
population  in  improved  methods  of  culture,  you 
think  it  would  be  expedient  and  practicable  to 
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supplement  the  earnings  by  agriculture  by  home 
industries  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

171.  Would  you  indicate  to  the  Committee 
some  of  the  departments  of  industry  which  might 
be  pursued  in  the  remote  agricultural  districts  in 
the  spare  time  of  people  mainly  dependent  upon 
agriculture ; shall  I say,  straw  plaiting,  for  in- 
stance ? — That  is  a very  small  industry ; it  is 
very  difficult  now  with  machinery  introduced 
into  almost  everything  to  suggest  offhand  a 
number  of  trades  that  might  be  beneficially  intro- 
duced. No  doubt  there  are  a good  many;  for 
instance,  all  the  applications  of  osiers,  basket- 
making  in  all  its  varieties,  has  nearly  died  out  of 
the  country. 

172.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  some 
attempts,  and  successful  attempts,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  revive  it? — Yes;  I see  that  in  two  or 
three  places  they  have  done  something  in  that  way. 

173.  You  have  already  spoken  of  your  know- 
ledge of  what  has  been  done  in  stocking-knitting 
and  work  of  that  kind,  and  I know  you  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  at  one  time  to  the  art  of 
lacemaking ; do  you  think  that  might  be  exten- 
sively pursued  as  a home  industry  ? — It  is  largely 
pursued  as  it  is,  but  the  great  difficulty  with  an 
industry  of  that  kind  in  Ireland  is  the  absence 
of  diffused  art  education  ; in  fact,  that  industry 
has  partially  died  out  in  Ireland  because  of  the 
want  of  design. 

174.  That  remark  would  apply  also  to  wood 
carving,  would  it  not? — Altogether,  and  to  any 
artistic  trade,  there  being  no  means  of  cultivating 
art. 

175.  T should  like  you  to  repeat  to  this  Com- 
mittee the  evidence  you  gave  to  the  Technical 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  value  of  such 
schools  as  have  been  established  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  the  Tyrol  for  the  establishment  of 
similar  industries  there  ?— The  whole  of  the  small 
wood  toymaking  of  the  Black  Forest  has  been 
created  in  very  modern  times  indeed,  and  I think 
the  story  of  the  production  in  the  heart  of  the 
Tyrol  of  a pure  art  manufacture  of  toys  in  olive 
wood,  is  a very  recent  and  striking  case  of  the 
success  of  it. 

176.  You  told  the  Committee  that  in  your 
opinion  the  instruction  given  in  the  national 
schools  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  made  more  dis- 
tinctly industrial  ? — I think  it  ought. 

177.  You  have  some  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  teaching  given  in  the  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools  in  Ireland  ? — Y es. 

.178.  Do  you  think  that  industrial  instruction 
might  be  incorporated  in  some  degree  with  the 
teaching  given  in  the  national  schools? — I think 
so ; but  in  the  industrial  schools  they  have  too 
limited  a range ; they  are  all  tailors  or  shoemakers 
or  something  like  that. 

179.  Not  at  Artane  ? — At  Artane  ; certainly 

not.  J 

180.  And  at  some  schools . of  the  Christian 
Brothers  ? — At  one  school,  which  is  rather  a re- 
formatory, I contended  some  years  ago  that  they 
should  widen  the  range,  and  they  did  so. 

181.  But  in  one  of  those  schools  a consider- 
able number  of  young  men  and  women  receive  a 
comparatively  thorough  instruction  in  particular 
trades;  they  become  joiners  and  weavers  and  so 
°no  ^ want  you  to  tell  the  Committee  what 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
becomes  of  those  young  men  after  their  term  in 
the  industrial  school  is  completed : do  you  think 
they  remain  in  the  country  or  are  they  attracted 
by  emigration? — Some  come  over  to  England; 
some  remain  in  the  country,  and  some  o-o  to 
America;  but,  I think,  on  the  whole  a large 
number  of  them  remain. 

182.  But  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  many 
of  the  villages  and  remoter  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  a man  with  any  kind 
of  mechanical  skill ; is  that  so,  do  you  think  ?— 
I asked  a friend  of  mine  with  regard  to  one  town 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  how  many  artizans  he  had 
there ; it  has  a population  of  more  than  4,000 
people,  and,  I think,  he  ivas  unable  to  count 
beyond  10  or  12  artizans  of  any  kind,  including 
in  that  number  carpenters. 

183.  You  have  already  told  the  Committee 
that  the  effect  of  emigration  was  to  deplete  it  of 
the  best  character  of  the  population,  the  youth 
of  the  country  ? — Certainly. 

184.  And  naturally  we  should  like  you  to  heln 
us  in  any  hints  that  would  point  to  their  being 
retained  at  home  ; will  you  tell  the  Committee 
what  are  the  natural  resources  of  .Ireland,  which 
ought  to  be  the  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
factures ; you  spoke  of  the  mineral  resources  ?— 
Our  mineral  resources  had  almost  better  be  for- 
gotten ; the  mineral  resources  of  Ireland  are 
exceedingly  poor. 

185.  But  at  the  Cork  Exhibition  you  had  con- 
siderable varieties  of  marbles,  had  you  not?— 
Yes,  there  are  marbles,  no  doubt,  and  stonework 
of  that  kind  might  be  developed ; but  when  I 
refer  to  minerals  I had  rather  in  my  mind  me- 
tallic ores. 

186.  Wow  with  regard  to  the  marble,  1 believe 
that  at  the  Brompton  Oratory,  at  this  moment, 
there  is  being  erected  a very  rich  marble  altar 
to  bt.  Patrick;  do  you  know  that  it  is  true  that 
that  contains  no  Irish  marble  at  all  : the  con- 
tractor told  me  so  ?■ — I was  not  there;  I did  not 
see  it. 

187.  But  you  would  not  be  surprised  if  I were 
to  tell  you  that  that  is  the  case '!— Let  me  just 
observe  that  there  is  not  very  far  from  it  a 
monument  which  contains  a good  deal  of  Irish 
material,  and  that  is  the  Albert  Memorial.  It 
contains  no  less  than  four  different  Irish  granites, 
which  were  selected  by  me  in  county  Down  and 
county  Armagh  for  that  very  place,  and  that 
they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
stonework  of  it ; so  there  is  no  lack  of  material 
m Ireland. 

n \8S-.  You  told  the  Committee  that  at  the  Cork 
Exhibition  there  was  a considerable  varietv  of 
marbles  exhibited ; you  have  also  in  the  Museum 
at  Dublin  an  extensive  variety  of  samples,  that 
there  must  be  therefore  a considerable  wealth  of 
material ; is  it  not  also  true  that  there  is  a very 
large  amount  of  money  expended  in  Ireland  in 
various  ways,  such  as  altar  work  and  other  church 
work  in  which  marble  is  employed  ? — Yes. 

189.  And  that  that  is  imported  very  largely 
from  Belgium  ? — It  is  nearly  altogether  imported 
from  Belgium. 

190.  Have  you  any  idea  why  the  native  wealth 
of  Ireland  in  that  respect  is  not  more  completely 
utilised  ? — What  would  be  the  use  of  digging 
out  the  raw  marbles  unless  you  have  tradesmen 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
who  would  be  able  to  work  it  up  ? There  is  no 
class  of  skilled  tradesmen  possessing  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  do  it. 

191.  That  brings  me  back  to  your  first  state- 
ment, that  industrial  training  must  lie  at  the 
basis  of  industrial  success? — Yes;  that  collection 
of  marbles  in  the  present  College  of  Dublin  has 
been  the  cause  of  a great  number  of  churches 
being  now  decorated  or  lined  with  marbles.  It 
led  the  people  for  the  first  time  to  see  there  were 
marbles  there ; but  it  dropped  off  after  some  time, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  them.  There 
was  not  demand  enough  to  keep  the  quarries 
open.  For  instance,  there  is  the  red  marble  you 
see  everywhere  in  Ireland  in  the  pillars  of  new 
churches,  that  gave  such  an  impulse  to  the 
working  of  the  quarries  near  Cork,  and  those  red 
marbles  are  to  be  had  with  the  greatest  ease ; 
but  the  other  varieties  were  not  taken  up,  and 
therefore  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  the  other 
quarries  open. 

192.  Alluding  to  the  wealth  of  water  power 
which  exists  in  Ireland,  I suppose  it  would  not 
be  difficult,  in  the  event  of  a little  skill  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  marbles  of  Galway,  to 
apply  water  power  there? — Water  power  there 
could  be  easily  applied. 

193.  Ireland  in  that  respect  is  not  any  worse 
off  than  Switzerland  is;  Switzerland  has  no  more 
mineral  wealth  than  you  have? — Except  that 
they  have  some  bituminous  limestones  like  Val 
de  Travers;  but,  practically,  they  have  no  coal, 
and  they  have  no  ores  of  the  useful  metals  to  any 
extent;  that  is  quite  true. 

194.  They  have,  as  you  have,  water  power?— 
They  have. 

195.  But  they  have  what  you  have  not;  the 
skill  and  enterprise  ?— Yes  ; and  their  water 
power  is  better;  their  mountains  are  higher. 
The  value  of  a fall  is  much  greater  there  than  it 
would  be  in  Ireland,  except  in  some  few  districts 
in  that  sort  of  mountain  rim  round  Ireland  where 
the  fall  is  very  considerable. 

190.  But  they  have  utilised  their  resources  in 
machinery  to  a degree  to  which  you  cannot 
compare  ? — They  have. 

197.  You  tell  the  Committee  about  certain 
ancient  industries;  that  there  were  certain  parts 
of  Ireland  which  were,  very  active  in  loom- 
weaving?— Yes. 

198.  In  Bandon,  for  example,  there  was  such 
an  industry? — Bandonwas  a considerable  weaving 
town,  'flic  little  village  of  Blarney  had,  within 
a mile  of  it,  four  or  five  paper  mills  and  a calico 
printing  works.  It  had  a rope  works,  where 
they  made  cables  for  vessels  up  to  74  guns.  It 
had  the  first  flax  mill  that  ever  spun  flax  in 
Ireland  with  machinery;  that  was  erected  in  this 
very  town. 

199.  Happily  Blarney  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  a prosperous  place  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

200.  And  Bandon? — There  is  not  much  manu- 
facturing industry  now  at  Bandon. 

20 1 . What  became  of  the  industries  of  Bandon  ? 

The  workmen  emigrated  at  the  break  up  of  the 

banks,  and  the  change  caused  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery. 

202.  But,  then,  do  you  not  think  there  is  a 
parallel  between  the  disappearance  of  those 
manufactures  from  Bandon  and  what  might  be 


Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
found  in  the  old  centres  of  England?— Certainly ;. 
the  causes  are  the  same,  only  plus  those  which  I 
pointed  out  in  answer  to  another  question.  And 
there  is  the  political  element  which  I mentioned,, 
so  that  will  limit  the  skilled  trades  to  a smaller- 
class. 

203.  There  were  certain  guilds  and  organiza- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade  in  England  also ; but 
I want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  was  the 
effect  of  the  discovery  of  steam  and  the  necessary 
consequent  demand  for  coal? — Of  course  you 
cannot  judge  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  Irish  industries 
historically,  without  taking  that  element  into 
account ; it  is  a most  important  one. 

204.  So  that  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
concentration  of  manufacturing  forces  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  has  been  very  largely 
governed  by  that? — Yes,  mainly. 

205.  You  spoke  of  Blarney  as  an  instance;  now 
about  Blarney  there  are  very  flourishing  manu- 
factures, are  there  not? — There  is  only  one. 

206.  Are  there  not  two  ? — There  is  only  one 
now ; there  were  formerly  others. 

207.  Those  manufactures  compete  very  favour- 
ably with  Galashiels  and  other  parts  of  the  south 
of  Scotland,  do  they  not  ? — Certainly ; everything 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  economical 
application  of  power  and  dyeing  and  everything, 
is  now  brought  quite  up  to  the  British  standard. 

208.  There  is  at  least  equal  aptitude  on  the 
part  of  the  workpeople? — Yes,  quite  the  same. 

209.  There  is  enterprise  still  on  the  part  of 
the  employers? — Yes. 

210.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  coal  at  Cork  and,  say,  Galashiels ; 
have  you  any  idea? — I could  hardly  com- 
pare it  with  Galashiels,  because  that  is  .so 
close  to  a coalfield ; but  if  I compare  it  with 
any  part  of  England,  like  Norwich  or  any 
manufacturing  town  in  the  centre  or  east  of 
England,  I should  say  Cork  could  get  coal  as 
cheaply  or  more  cheaply  than  any  of  them  ; more 
cheaply  than  in  London  for  example.  This  is  a 
point  1 discussed  very  fully  in  the  report  I am 
making  for  the  Cork  Exhibition. 

211.  A cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  coal  is 
an  essential  condition  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere 
for  important  manufactures? — It  is  so. 

212.  But  what  I gather  from  you  is  that  it  is 
important  to  encourage  the  development  of 
domestic  industries,  because  seeing  that  when 
they  become  important  they  might  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  factories,  you  would  in  the 
meantime  have  created  a population  who  would 
supply  those  factories  ? — Who  would  have 
learned  the  use  of  their  hands. . 

213.  I will  not  pursue  that  inquiry  further  as 
to  the  character  of  the  instruction  which  is 
desirable,  because  the  honourable  Chairman  is 
quite  aware  that  you  have  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  report  of  the  Boyal.  Commission 
on  Technical  Education.  I assume  you  will 
say  to  the  Committee  that  what  you  stated  in 
evidence  to  the  Technical  Commission  is  equally 
applicable  to  our  inquiry  here  ? — It  is. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

214.  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you 
think  it  is  possible  to  develop  an  iron  industry  in 
Ireland,  because  some  people  have  a notion  that 

that 
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Mr.  Whitworth — continued, 
that  is  an  industry  which  can  he  developed  readily 
in  that  country  ’—There  are  really  only  two,  or 
perhaps  three  points,  at  which  it  would  be  even 
possible  to  do  it.  One  of  those  is  the  Lough 
Allen  Coalfield,  where  there  is  an  abundance-ot 
iron  ore  and  the  other  would  be  in  the  County 
Antrim.  Possibly  there  may  be  a chance  ot 
doing  something  in  the  Tyrone  Coalfield ; but 
there  the  ironstone  would  have  to  be  brought  to 
the  coal.  In  the  Lough  Allen  district  several 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  an  iron  trade  ; it 
had  got  quite  a reputation  at  the  end  ot  the  last 
century  through  a gentleman  named  O lieilly, 
who  got  his  education  in  France,  and  came  there 
and  established  a very  successful  manufactory  ot 
bar  iron  made  with  charcoal.  Another  experi- 
ment was  made  about  the  year  1830,  known  as 
the  Ario-na  Ironworks,  which  failed  through 
various  causes.  A third  attempt  was  made  in 
the  same  field  by  a Scotchman  at  a place  called 
Creevelea,  where  they  took  the  coal  to  the  n-on- 
stone  : in  the  other  place  they  had  the  coal  and 
the  ironstone  together.  The  Arigna  experi- 
ment would  have  prospered,  I think,  but  tor  a 
combination  of  political  and  other  circumstances  ; 
the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  and  many 
other  things.  But  the  experiment  at  Creevelea 
failed  simply  because  the  persons  who  managed 
it  did  not  understand  their  business.  They  used 
a furnace  that  might  have  done  very  well  in 
Lanarkshire  in  the  old  days  when  they  did  not 
care  how  much  coal  they  put  in  a furnace,  with 
a wide  throat  to  it  which  would  burn  a whole 
coalfield  out  in  a few  years  ; and  they  made 
coke  so  rudely  that  what  ought  to  have  given 
them  70  per  cent,  only  gave  them  about  30  by 
their  method  of  working.  I mention  that  to 
show  that  the  experiment  had  not  been  well 
made  ;.  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  a more  suc- 
cessful one  if  it  had  been  better  done. 

215.  Have  no  experiments  been  made  in  the 

North  of  Ireland,  where  they  have  abundant 
iron  ore? — No.  . , , „ 

216.  Would  the  coal  of  Tyrone  be  suitable  tor 
smelting  purposes? — It  would  be  suitable  for 
every  purpose,  because  they  have  every  variety 
of  coal  there. 

217.  It  requires  very  pure  coal  to  make  good 
iron,  and,  if  I remember  rightly,  the  Tyrone 
Coalfield  contains  too  much  sulphur  ? There 
are  some  beds  which  are  free  from  sulphur,  but 
the  history  of  the  Tyrone  Coalfield  is  not  a very 
creditable  one- 

218.  Supposing  you  could  make  iron  in  Ire- 
land nearly  as  cheaply  as  they  can  in  England, 
what  would  you  do  with  the  produce  ? — I dojnot 
attach  any  importance  to  Ireland  making  pig  iron 
at  all ; it  might  be  attempted,  but  that  is  all  that 
could  be  said  of  it.  I would  not  recommend  any- 
body to  do  it. 

219.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  money  lying 
on  deposit  at  the  Banks  of  Ireland? — Yes,  I saw 
a Return  the  other  day  when  I was  looking  into 
some  statistics,  but  I do  not  recollect  the  exact 
figure. 

220.  Do  you  know  that  the  amount  is  about 
32  millions  ?— Yes,  it  is  about  that. 

221.  Why  do  people  allow  their  money  to  lie 
on  deposit  at  about  2$  per  cent.  ? — They  do  not 
get  2|  per  cent. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Whitworth — continued. 

222.  Say  it  is  li  per  cent.,  why  do  they  leave 
this  money  on  deposit  when  it  could  be  so  well 
invested  in  improving  the  land  ?— There  are  a 
great  many  reasons  for  that.  In  the  first  place 
|ou  cannot  get  rid  of  acquired  habits  which  have 
a historical  source  ; one  of  those  is  that  the  Irish 
farmers,  more  especially  in  the  southern,  western, 
and  midland  districts,  give  portions  to  their 
daughters.  Their  knowledge  of  banking  is  not 
very  extensive,  so  they  put  in  a good  deal  ot 
the  money  they  ought  to  keep  outside  and  use 
for  their  own  purposes ; they  put  it  in  as  a 
sort  of  safeguard,  and  in  the  same  bank  as  they 
borrow  from  ; but  they  do  not  draw  from  this  de- 
posit, because  it  is  the  fortune  of  their  daughters. 
And  further,  I should  add,  that  until  very 
recently  a man  would  be  a fool  if  he  spent  very 
much  money  in  improving  his  land. 

223.  I can  remember  when  Drogheda  was  the 
great  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  . 

—I  remember  going  there  a good  many  years 
ao'o  and  looking  through  all  its  small  linen  work- 
shops for  the  purpose  of  getting  samples  for  the 
Industrial  Museum  at  Dublin. 

224.  Why  has  that  trade  entirely  deserted 
Droo-heda  and  gone  north?— I suppose  because  it 
was°in  the  hands  of  a number  of  very  small  men 
who  had  no  capital  and  no  credit  at  the  banks.  I lie 
banks  in  Ireland  at  that  period  when  trade  was 
in  a state  that  it  might  have  recovered,  gave  very 
little  facility  to  small  manufacturers.  I remem- 
ber as  many  as  20  to  30  small  manufacturers  in 
the  town  of  Drogheda  making  linen  ticks,  ducks, 
huckabucks,  toweling,  and  other  similar  fabrics. 

225.  At  one  time  they  had  a much  larger  linen 
trade  than  Belfast?— Yes,  they  had;  but  even 
in  my  memory  they  had  a very  considerable 
trade  there. 

226.  You  have  a very  large.  Irish  population 
engaged  upon  the  cotton  trade  in  Lancashire  ? 
Yes. 

227.  I think  there  are  about  250,000  Irish 

people  there? — Yes.  , , , . 

228.  They  show  their  aptitude  there  tor  con- 

ducting the  cotton  trade  ? — Yes,  .they  are  very 
well  spoken  of.  ' . a. 

229.  I may  say  there  are  some  districts  ot 
Lancashire  in  which  three-fourths  of  the  people 
engaged  in  the  factories  are  Irishmen,  now  how 
is  it  that  that  trade  has  deserted  Ireland ; at  one 
time  they  had  a considerable  cotton  trade  ? 
They  had  a small  trade  in  hand-loom  woven 
cottons  in  different  parts,  but  they  never  had 
any  large  factories;  and  I fancy  at  one  time  coal 
was  a much  more  important  element  than  it 
has  been  since;  because  taking  Dublin,  wheie 
calico  printing  works  were  very  successful  at  one 
time,  they  have  disappeared.  The  last  man  who 
had  a factory  of  that  kind  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Dully, 
told  me  it  made  a difference  to  him  in  coal  alone 
of  1,500  l.  a year,  and  that  he  had  no  neighbours, 
which  is  an  expression  that  I had  heard  several 
times  before  ; if  he  had  had  three  or  four  neigh 
hours  he  would  have  done  better. 

230.  Do  you  place  much  importance  upon  the 
want  of  coal  in  Ireland  in  keeping:  back  manu- 
factures ? — It  did  more  formerly  than  now  ; we 
can  get  coal  now  more  cheaply  than  London  can, 
for  example. 

231.  I think  you  will  find  that  2|  per  cent. 

b 3 uTon 
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Mr.  Whitimrth — continued, 
upon  the  wages  will  more  than  counter  balance 
the  increased  cost  of  coal  ? — Very  much  more. 

232.  Therefore  that  cannot  be  any  great 
obstacle  to  the  spread  of  manufacture  in  Ire- 
land  ?— In  the  matter  of  raw  materials  of  any 
hind,  the  modern  course  of  commerce  has  changed 
entirely  from  what  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago. 

# e are  just  as  well  off  as  they  are  in  many  parts 
ot  Great  Britain  in  that  respect. 

233.  There  is  one  very  important  fact  con- 
nected with  the  cotton  trade  in  Lancashire  which 
1 should  be  glad  to  have  an  explanation  of,  if 

k the  Committee.  Out  of  the 

250.000  Irish  hands  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade 
in  Lancashire,  you  cannot  find  one  Irish  employer. 
Now  take  the  whole  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
Lancashire,  I think  nearer  50  per  cent,  than  40 
per  cent,  of  the  employers  have  risen  from  the 
ranks,  either  they  or  their  fathers.  Now  I 
cannot  understand  why  there  should  not  be  one 
oTIn™  J , an  an  emptoyer  of  labour,  while 

200.000  ot  them  are  employed  as  operatives  ?— 
ihe  want  of  traditional  aptitude  is  one  cause, 
lhen  in  tne  beginning  of  Irish  colonization  of 
1 orkshire  and  Lancashire  many  of  them  did  not 
know  how  to  read. 


Mr.  Teake. 

234.  That  is  years  ago?— No  doubt  that  is 
years  ago ; but  the  people  do  not  grow  up  in  one 
generation  to  an  aptitude  of  that  kind,  and 
tradition  goes  a great  way  you  know. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

235.  But  this  state  of  things  does  not  apply  to 
the  Irishmen  in  America  ?— It  does  not ; but  you 
will  remember  that  there  is  a totally  different 
position  of  things  in  America.  In  America, 
whatever  is  in  him  is  brought  out  by  contact 
with  people  m whose  whole  life  the  Irishman  par- 
ticipates ; Irishmen  in  England,  as  for  example 
m the  towns  of  Lancashire,  live  all  together’ 
and  their  ideas  and  traditions  are  perpetuated. 

236.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  your  opinion 
as  to  what  industry  in  Ireland  is  most  likely  to  be 
developed  ? I think  three  industries,  putting 
aside  what  I would  call  the  natural  ones ; ao-ri- 
culture  and  fishing  ; that  is  to  say,  linen  and  flax 
m the  north,  and  woollen  and  paper  in  the  south  ; 
these  ought  to  be  developed  to  a great  extent. 

237.  Why  not  cotton  manufacture  ? — I do  not 
know  why  not  cotton  manufacture  also  ; but  I 
Bunk  when  you  compare  the  prices  of  labour  in 
England  with  the  prices  of  labour  in  Bengal,  it 
wouM  be  rather  difficult  for  us  to  enter  into  a 
field  m which  between  the  two  we  would  not 
find  any  place. 

238.  But  we  do  compete  with  the  Bengal 
cheap  labour  ; we  export,  I suppose,  fifty  times 
as  much  as  they  manufacture  ? — Yes,  no  doubt 
you  do,  but  you  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
what  Bengal  is  going  to  do  ; look  at  the  returns 
which  are  given  by  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Facto- 
ries as  to  the  relative  prices  of  weaving  in  England 
and  in  Bengal,  the  comparison  is  rather  startlino-; 

I do  not  think  we  have  this  field  open  for  us  with 
so  little  capital  and  so  little  technical  skill  as  we 
possess ; I hardly  think  we  are  in  a position  to 
take  up  a manufacture  like  that  where  it  does 
not  exist,  and  where  men  of  capital  would  not 


Mr.  Whitworth — Continued, 
come  forward  and  establish  it;  it  would  be  rather 
a risk  for  men  ot  small  capital  in  Ireland  to  take 
to  a manufacture  like  that;  but  in  woollen  manu- 
facture we  can  do  it  upon  a much  smaller  scale, 
and  it  can  be  spread  through  the  country,  and  so 
with  the  paper  manufacture. 

239.  But  the  paper  manufacture  has  almost 
disappeared ?-Not  altogether;  it  has  diminished 
tor  the  reason  I gave,  that  there  was  no  capital 
to  help  it  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  duty ; that 
also  affected  the  small  papermakers  in  England, 
but  they  have  recovered. 

• f}°\  ^hy  should  not  the  paper  manufacturer 
m Gork  be  able  to  compete  with  the  paper  manu- 
facturer in  Lancashire.  Take  the  paper  manu- 
actuied  for  the  “Times”  newspaper,  which 
comes,  or  the  great  bulk  of  it,  from  Lancashire; 
the  carnage  from  Lancashire  to  London  is  very 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  from  Cork  to 
London?— I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  the 
same  skill  and  sufficient  capital  were  brouo-ht  to 
bear  on  it,  the  paper  manufacturers  in  (lie” south 
of  Ireland  ought  to  be  able  to  live  as  well  as  the 
paper  manufacturers  in  Lancashire  or  those  of 
of1UnvUS1’.lg-  Ille  same  raw  material,  wood  fibre, 
i ou  laid  some  stress  upon  the  different 
lates  of  carriage  by  the  railways;  does  not  that 
a so  apply  to  England  ?— Yes.  You  are  com- 
plaining very  strongly  in  England  ; but  remember 
you  can  bear  it  in.England,  whereas  it  is  death 
to  tire  small  manufacturer  in  Ireland. 

242.  I have  known  the  carriage  from  Man- 
chester to  Calcutta  considerably  less  than  the 
carriage  from  Manchester  to  London? — The 
carriage  at  this  moment  from  New  York  is  a 
great  deal  less  than  the  carriage  from  Manchester 
to  Eondon ; the  carriage  last  year  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  was  4 s.  8 d.  per  ton. 

243.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  food  of 
the  people  was  quite  equal  before  1848  to  what 
it  is  at  the  present  day  ? — Yes. 

244.  What  was  it  before  that  date  ?— The  food 
0±  S®  PwP  e )vas’  t0  a larSe  extent,  oatmeal. 

24o.  Was  it  not  more  potatoes  ?— No  • pota- 
toes came  from  about  1830  to  be  the  chief  food  of 
the  people ; there  was  a very  large  amount  of 
oatmeal  eaten  as  well  as  potatoes.  As  a proof  of 
that  ! have  only  to  mention  that  there  was  a large 
special  market  in  the  city  of  Cork  for  oatmeal 
a very  considerable  market;  it  is  now  reduced, 

G. . ie^e’ t0  two  or  three  women  with  a few  tubs 
ot  inferior  meal. 

246.  What  is  the  principal  food  now?— Bread 

and  tea  are  almost  the  entire  food  of  the  working 
people  m Ireland,  with  some  potatoes  occa- 
sionally ; but  bread  and  tea  are  substantially  what 
they  prefer.  J 

247.  How  much  have  wages  advanced  in 

Ireland,  I will  say,  since  1840?— They  have  not 
advanced  very  much ; for  example,  takino-  a 
labouring  man  round  Cork  (I  will  take  an  out- 
side place  where  the  wages  are  not  very  hio-h- 
i will  take  Ilaulbowline,  near  Cork),  he  can  only 
get  12  s.  a week.  3 

248.  But  what  did  they  get  40  years  ago  ?— 
in  some  of  the  country  places  they  got  as  low  as 
4 d.  a day,  but  in  the  city  of  Cork  the  wages  were 
10  s.  a week  at  that  time.  The  same  man  who 
£*  12  now  at  Haulbowline  then  got  10  s. 

249.  You 
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Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

249.  You  say  the  food  was  better;  do  you 
consider  that  oatmeal  is  a better  food  than  white 
bread  ?— Certainly. 

250.  Than  white  .meal  bread? — Oatmeal  is 
better  than  any  white  meal,  and  the  whiter  the 
worse,  as  the  whole  food. 

251.  I differ  with  you  there  ? — I do  not  say  for 
you  or  me. 

252.  Arising  out  of  that,  you  think  a man  can 
work  better  upon  an  oatmeal  cake  than  upon 
white  bread  ? — Because  he  is  supplied  in  the  oat- 
meal with  physiological  constituents  which  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  flour. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

253.  Ought  he  not  to  have  milk  with  it? — He 
ought. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

254.  Now  with  regard  to  emigration,  I gather 
from  your  evidence  that  you  did  not  think, 
emigration  had  so  far  done  much  good  ? — No. 

255.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  partly  caused  by 
the  small  farms  being  still  continued  as  a small 
farm,  owing  to  the  person  buying  it  from  the  out- 
going tenant  himself  becoming  pauperised  by  the 
price  he  has  paid  for  it ; so  that  the  country  is 
not  relieved? — 1’here  are  some  districts  where 
that  would  apply,  but  it  would  not  apply  gene  - 
rally. In  the  district  I have  in  my  mind  in  the 
south,  which  is  not  congested  as  many  of  the 
districts  in  Connaught  are,  the  effect  of  emigra- 
tion has  simply  been  to  reduce  the  labour  on  the 
tillage. 

256.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  re- 
afforesting of  Ireland,  particularly  on  the 
mountain  lands,  would  be  a great  advantage  ? — 
Yes. 

257.  Are  you  aware  that  the  tenants  attach 
immense  importance  to  what  they  call  those  little 
bits  of  outsports,  some  smaller  and  some  larger, 
for  grazing  purposes?—  Yes, indeed  I do,  but  there 
are  many  places  that  would  graze  nothing. 

258.  How  do  you  propose  to  acquire  those 
lands  still  having  the  good  will  of  the  people,  so 
that  the  trees  should  not  be  destroyed  at  the  same 
time  ? — I know  that  that  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  doing  the  work. 

259.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  overcoming  that, 
difficulty  ? I imagine  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  land  is  unfit  for 
grazing,  yet  would  be  well  adapted  for  growing 
trees;  and  I think  if  the  thing  were  applied 
there  first,  people  would  very  soon  see  the  im- 
portance of  it  themselves. 

260.  Now  I will  ask  you  a question  upon 

another  subject,  upon  the  subject  of  school  farms ; 
m answer  to  an  honourable  Member  you  said 
that  you  would  not  have  school  farms,  but  that 
you  would  approve  of  school  gardens  ; would  you 
tel!  us  the  reason  for  that? — Because  of  the  small 
success  of  those  that  have  been  established. 
There  were  formerly  a number  of  them  in 
Ireland,  and  there  was  not  a single  one  of  them 
that  did  any  real  good  ; it  would  be  a great  deal 
better  to  have  a few  well  managed,  than  a great 
many  ill-managed  school-farms  scattered  through 
the  country.  ° 

261.  I do  not  quite  follow  your  reasoning  there 
why  a school  garden  would  be  so  much  more 
adjanffige°us  than  a school  farm ’—Because  if 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued, 
you  have  a school  farm  attached,  the  teachers’ 
time  is  a good  deal  taken  up  by  it,  and  he  does 
not  devote  the  attention  to  the  school  that  he 
otherwise  would.  If  he  has  a school  garden,  he 
can  illustrate  all  his  school  teaching  upon  a small 
patch  attached  to  the  school. 

262.  Then  practically  your  objection  only 
applies  to  the  amount  of  attention  the  master 
could  give.  I take  it  that  a second  master  for 
agricultural  purposes  could  give  the  requisite 
amount  of  attention? — Yes;  there  are,  how- 
ever, many  schools  where  a single  master  could 
do  both.  In  your  own  province  you  have  had 
the  very  best  that  ever  existed  in  Ireland.  At 
Lough  Ashe,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  about  10 
miles  from  Londonderry,  I knew  the  master, 
named  Moore  ; he  happened  to  be  from  the  south 
of  Ireland,  but  his  influence  was  traceable  from 
Antrim  to  Donegal.  He  was  one  of  the  teachers 
who  worked  his  farm  for  his  own  profit;  his 
school  belonged  to  the  class  of  schools  under 
local  management  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
formerly  organized ; he  got  1 0 /.  a year  for  his 
farm  ; it  was  a private  farm,  but  his  teaching  was 
the  most  effective  that  ever  I remember  seeing, 
either  here,  or  iu  Germany,  or  elsewhere.  ' I 
mention  that  to  qualify  my  observation  as  to  the 
school  farms. 

. 263.  I thought  it  required  a little  qualifica- 
tion ? — Yres,  it  was  necessary  that  I should 
qualify  it. 

264.  You  mentioned  two  industries  that  you 
would  cultivate,  I think  ; wool  and  paper  ? — Yes, 
wool  and  paper. 

265.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  city  of  Derry 
there  are  rather  extensive  shirt  manufactories 
doing  a good  business  and  employing  many 
people  ? — Yes;  a representative  of  that  industry 
was  sent  to  the  Cork  Exhibition. 

266.  Do  not  you  think  that  could  be  developed? 
— I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

267.  Then  that  is  a third  industry  ? — Yes,  and 
there  are  many  others ; I would  add  also  shoe- 
making. I do  not  see  why  wre  should  not  make 
shoes  as  well  as  they  do  in  Nottingham  or  in 
America. 

Mr.  C'orry. 

268.  I gathered  from  your  evidence  that  what 
you  think  should  be  the  basis  of  any  industrial 
improvement  in  Ireland  would  be  technical 
education  ? — Yes. 

269.  And  that,  without  that  technical  educa- 
tion, we  need  not  expect  any  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  as  far  as  industrial 
work  is  concerned? — No,  unless  the  hands  are 
educated  as  well  as  the  mind. 

270.  You  gave  us  an  instance  of  what  has  been 
done  iu  that  way  by  the  Munster  Dairy  School  ; 
you  thought  it  had  a great  influence  in  improvin'* 
the  production  of  butter  there ; that  the  quality 
is  better  than  it  was  under  the  old  system? — And 
not  only  that,  but  it  has  produced,  I may  say,  an 
occupation  for  women  as  dairymaids,  in  which 
they  get  at  least  twice  or  thrice  as  good  wages 
as  they  formerly  got ; we  have  had  applications 
even  from  England  for  dairymaids. 

271.  You  spoke  about  peat  being  available  for 
many  purposes ; you  are  aware  that  the  manu- 
facture of  peat  has  been  tried  in  many  parts  of 

the. 
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the  country  ; are  you  aware  of  any  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  a success? — No;  unless  General 
McQuay’s  experiment  is  successful ; that  is  on 
the  peat  litter. 

272.  I think  there  is  something  of  that  kind  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Magherafelt,  in  the  county 
Antrim;  were  you  aware  of  that? — I was  not, 
hut  General  McQuay  is  conducting  his  manu- 
facture in  the  King’s  County. 

273.  In  Belfast  we  have  been  able  to  carry 
out  a number  of  industrial  businesses,  such  as 
ropemaking,  to  a very  large  extent;  we  have  the 
largest  ropery  establishments  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  has  been  all  developed  in  the 
last  10  or  12  years ; then  we  also  have  estab- 
lished the  Market  Warden  Companies,  which 
you  know  something  about? — jfes,  I know 
them. 

274.  Which  send  out  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  produced  in  Belfast  for  sale  in  London  ? — Yes, 
and  we  occasionally  send  up  there  young  artists 
from  the  Art  School  in  Cork. 

275.  So  that  there  is  no  want  of  adaptation  in 
the  Irish  people  provided  there  were  scope  for 
them? — None  whatever. 

276.  Now  the  beet  cultivation  you  talked 
about  as  having  improved.  Speaking  of  Austria, 
I think  it  was,  you  said,  in  consequence  of 
that  beet  cultivation  other  things  had  been 
knocked  out  altogether? — The  beet  cultivation 
has  to  a large  extent  created  the  manufacturing 
district  of  the  north  of  France;  it  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  many  of  its  manufactures  of 
machines ; they  are  chiefly  due  to  the  beet 
industry. 

277.  You  are  aware  that  the  beet  cultivation 
was  tried  in  Ireland  at  one  time  and  failed  ?— It 
failed  ; but  1 could  tell  you  the  reason  why,  if 
you  would  like  to  hear  it. 

278.  I think  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  it? 
— It  was  tried  at  Mountmellick  ; two  old  build- 
ings were  offered  to  the  promoters,  one  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  and  another  half  a mile  away 
from  the  canal ; the  one  half  a mile  away  from  the 
canal  was  selected.  Beet  machinery,  especially 
the  portion  of  it  where  the  sugar  is  separated 
from  the  syrup  by  centrifugal  machinery,  requires 
a very  high  speed;  it  requires  a new  building  to 
put  it  in;  an  old  mill  was  taken.  Next,  the  boiler 
that  was  used  was  one  that  had  been  worked  for 
the  whole  of  the  beet  season  in  Belgium,  where 
it  was  purchased,  and  it  required  400  tons  of  coal 
to  work  it  when  it  was  properly  set ; it  was  so 
set  that  it  burnt  800  tons.  A proper  factory 
would  have  required  about  200  feet  of  pipe,  which 
should  be  covered,  because  for  the  evaporation  a 
good  high  pressure  of  steam  is  required ; there 
were  in  place  of  tbat  800  feet  of  uncovered  pipe. 
The  beet  is  at  its  best  in  the  months  from 
September  to  November;  they  did  not  begin 
manufacturing  till  February.  The  beet  is  also 
stored  so  as  to  keep  it  from  rain  and  wet  when  it 
is  not  wanted  immediately  ; they  put  it  in  the 
middle  of  a field  where  half  the  time  it  was  flooded. 
They  required  about  15-horse  power;  they  used 
three  engines  to  produce  over  30-horse  power, 
and  one  of  them,  which  was  the  patent  of  one  of 
the  promoters,  required  more  steam  than  would 
have  worked  the  whole  machinery.  The  whole 
effective  power  of  a factory  of  this  kind  depends 


upon  the  rasps  ; the  beet  was  at  that  time  rasped 
intoa  pulp.  The  rasp  consisted  of  two  drums 
revolving,  which  were  to  be  fed.  The  old  mill 
was  so  admirably  adapted  as  a factory  that  they 
carried  the  roots  from  the  ground  up  to  the  top 
and  washed  them  at  the  top,  and  then  let  them 
down  to  the  ground  floor,  whence  they  were  again 
lifted  to  the  drums,  and  these  were  so  set  that 
only  one  rasp  could  be  used ; so  that  when  the 
rasps  of  that  factory  were  at  work  only  half  of  the 
normal  product  that  ought  to  have  been  produced 
was  obtained.  Then  there  was  nobody  who  had 
ever  boiled  a ton  of  sugar  in  his  life.  The  work- 
man who  actually  produced  the  sugar  was  a 
coppersmith  from  Belgium,  and  a good  copper- 
smith too.  The  superintendent  of  the  factory 
had  never  seen  any  sugar  boiled,  and  the  only 
thing  he  knew  about  it  was  that  he  had  been  one 
of  Garibaldi’s  men  in  Home.  Now  if  that  could 
succeed,  or  if  the  failure  of  it  is  a proof  that  the 
industry  is  not  suited  to  Ireland,  I have  nothing 
more  to  say. 

, 279.  Then  you  think  the  management  was 
what  failed,  and  not  the  beet  cultivation,  or  the 
produce  of  the  beet? — As  regards  the  beet  culti- 
vation, and  the  views  which  I have  expressed 
upon  it,  for  I was,  so  to  speak,  the  author  of  the 
movement  with  regard  to  the  beet-sugar,  the 
failure  was  not  due  to  the  quality  of  the  roots 
which  might  be  grown;  the  country  will  grow 
good  roots  provided  the  growers  know  how  to  do  it. 

280.  It  is  very  much  like  flax,  which  requires 
special  manipulation  after  it  is  grown,  and  I 
suppose  beet  does  the  same  ? — No,  not  after,  but 
during  the  growth.  The  people  in  Ireland  have 
not  grown  any  industrial  crops,  with  the  exception 
of  flax  in  the  north;  and  the  agricultural  know- 
ledge of  Ireland  is  so  low  that  they  are  not  able 
to  grow  any  industrial  crop  without  special 
teaching. 

281.  Do  you  think  that  an  industry  such  as 
that  which  you  refer  to  now,  namely,  the  pre- 
paration of  beet,  should  be  taught  in  the  national 
schools  ? — Perhaps  the  initiatory  part  ought  to 
be  begun  there.  It  ought  to  be  continued  after- 
wards by  practical  teaching.  Of  course,  in  Ire- 
land, where  they  can  only  grow  quantity  and  not 
quality,  the  spaces  at  which  the  roots  are  usually 
grown  in  Ireland  would  be  enough  to  ruin  the 
beet  for  the  purpose  of  sugar  making. 

282.  You  spoke  about  Ireland  being  very 
defective  in  railway  and  tramway  communication ; 
but  you  are  aware  that  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  or  the  previous  Session,  an  Act  was 
passed  to  enable  tramways  to  be  carried  through 
the  country  on  very  advantageous  terms,  and 
that  very  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
Act  ? — 1 could  not  say  that  that  is  so,  for  a great 
number  of  enterprises  were  taken  up,  and  a good 
deal  of  money  spent  upon  getting  them  adopted  ; 
but  so  defective  was  the  Act  that  it  could  not  be 
worked  very  well. 

283.  I thought  that  was  amended? — One  or 
two  of  the  projects  are  in  a position  to  be  carried 
out ; but  in  the  meantime  a good  deal  of  money 
was  lost  and  rather  an  unfavourable  impression  was 
produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  ; having 
spent  their  money  they  did  not  like  to  come  back 
to  try  again,  even  with  the  amended  Bill. 

284.  Do  you  know  that  under  the  present  law 

great 
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Mr.  Corry — continued. 

great  facilities  are  now  afforded  for  the  creation 
of  tramways  all  over  the  country  ? — But  taking 
the  west  of  Ireland,  how  could  you  get  a baronial 
guarantee  from  the  land  that  was  there  ? It 
would  hardly  pay  for  it. 

285.  But  baronial  grants  have  been  given? — 
Yes;  but  only  in  districts  able  to  bear  the  bur- 
then, and  there  the  projects  are  not  rapidly 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

286.  Or  extensively  ?— No;  there  is  one  case 
which  everybody  knows ; take  Clifden,  for 
example,  a tramway  that  is  much  wanted  in  the 
country  from  Galway  to  Clifden,  to  open  up  the 
whole  of  the  west  of  the  country.  I would  only 
suggest  to  anyone  to  go  to  that  distinct  and  say, 
is  that  part  of  the  country  capable  of  bearing  the 
expense  of  a tramway,  and  if  he  came  back  with 
that  idea  I should  be  much  surprised. 

Mr.  Corry. 

287.  You  spoke  of  paper  manufacture  as  one 
of  the  industries  that  Ireland  was  particularly 
capable  of  undertaking ; you  are  aware  that  there 
is  a paper  manufactory  at  Bally clare? — I am 
aware  of  ail  your  success  in  Belfast ; but  what- 
ever good  fortune  we  have  in  the  way  of  raw 
materials  in  the  country  you  have  there. 

288.  The  minerals  we  have  are  all  exported  ? 
— You  have  salt,  which  should  form  the  basis  of 
a great  industry  there. 

289.  But  that  is  all  exported  ?— That  is  the 
fault  of  the  north. 

290.  In  the  south  of  Ireland  there  was  in  former 
times  a very  large  ship-building  industry ; that 
has  all  disappeared, has  it  not? — Not  altogether. 

291.  But  practically  ?— No,  there  is  one  place 
left. 

292.  Where  is  that  ? — At  Passage. 

293.  It  will  not  be  right  to  bring  one’s  own 
experience  into  the  question  upon  a matter  of 
this  kind ; but  a very  short  time  ago  a ship  of 
ours  happened  to  be  in  Cork,  and  we  had  to  go 
and  look  for  the  people  to  come  and  make  the 
repairs  in  place  of  them  coming  to  us  ? — That  is 
likely  enough. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

294.  With  regard  to  water  power,  we  have 
heard  a great  deal  from  time  to  time  to  the  effect 
that  Ireland  is  very  well  circumstanced  for  water 
power ; but  is  there  really  much  advantage  in 
that  in  reference  to  manufacture  ; is  it  not  the 
case  that  water  power  is  in  the  country,  not  where 
the  population  is,  and  that  it  is  considered  better 
to  supply  steam  where  the  population  is  than  to 
establish  manufactures  where  there  is  no  popula- 
tion?— In  answer  to  another  question,  I stated 
that  you  have  to  go  to  the  water ; you  can  go 
where  you  like  with  steam;  that  where  you  work 
with  water,  -if  the  mill  dams  are  made  and  the 
reservoirs  completed,  water  power  is  very  cheap; 
but  if  you  have  to  make  the  reservoir  and  make 
the  weirs,  and  make  the  mill  race,  it  is  not  cheap. 
In  fact,  I think  that  the  whole  water  power 
question  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  is  one  that 
should  not  be  too  much  dwelt  upon. 

295.  I entirely  agree  with  you;  and  I think  it 
would  be  well  to  turn  our  attention  in  other 

0.98. 


Mr.  Ewart — continued. 

directions.  You  spoke  of  Drogheda,  and  the 
decline  of  the  linen  business  ; about  what  time 
would  that  begin  to  take  place? — The  decline 
would  go  back  beyond  the  year  1840;  but  the 
time  of  the  rapid  decline  when  I found  so  many 
small  manufacturers  was  in  1854. 

296.  Those  were  all  hand  looms,  were  they 
not? — Yes. 

297.  And  they  had  not  enterprise  to  go  into 
power  loom  weaving  ? — They  had  not  the  money. 

298.  And  they  had  not  the  money  for  their 
former  business  everywhere.  Are  you  not 
aware  that  in  the  north  of  Ireland  it  was  the 
people  who  had  the  hand  looms  who  extended 
into  the  power  loom  ? — 1 am  perfectly  aware  of 
that,  only  they  had  better  facilities  of  getting 
capital,  and  probably  better  education;  I am 
sure  they  had  a better  education,  a more  practical 
education. 

299.  Had  they  not  sufficient  banking  facilities 
at  Drogheda  ? — Not  at  the  time  I speak  of,  when 
it  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the  town  of 
Drogheda. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

300.  Was  not  there  encouragement  given  by 
bounties  by  financial  means  in  Ulster  at  one 
time? — Yes,  the  linen  trade  was  fostered  upon 
bounties  ; and  it  is  worth  noting  .that  it  is  only 
from  about  1824  to  1826  that  the  linen  trade 
became  developed  to  the  extent  it  has  now  in 
Ulster.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the 
very  factory  which  is  now  working  as  a woollen 
factory  in  Blarney  was  the  first,  factory  which 
had  a spindle  driven  by  power,  and  the  British 
Army  was  clothed  during  the  Peninsular  War 
with  ducks  that  were  woven  there. 

Mr.  E wart. 

301.  It  is  a pity  it  has  not  been  continued' 
more  successfully?— Probably  it  died  out  with 
the  bounty;  it  had  not  been  continued  long 
enough.  In  the  north  it  was  continued  a great 
number  of  years,  whereas  we  had  it  only  a short 
time  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

302.  But  the  bounty  system  was  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  Ireland  ?— Yes  ; but  the  use  of  it 
in  the  south  could  only  begin  at  a later  period. 
It  is  the  same  story  with  regard  to  the  fisheries 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  Scotland  they  had 
the  use  of  bounties  for  many  years,  and  then  the 
bounty  system  was  introduced  in  1819  into  Ire- 
land. In  1821  Parliament  reversed  the  whole 
thing,  and  from  1824  the  system  ceased  as.  to 
bounties,  so  that  we  had  three  years’  bounties* 
and  the  Scotch  had  50  or  60  years. 

Chairman. 

303.  That  was  one  of  the  Articles  of  Union, 
was  it  not? — No;  it  was  the  Fishery  Commis- 
sion of  1819,  which  was  dissolved  in  1830. 

Colonel  King- Harman. 

304.  When  you  speak  of  a school  garden  as 
compared  with  a school  farm,  you  simply  mean 
that  the  school  garden  should  be  upon  such  a 
scale  that  the  schoolmaster  can  overlook  it ; not 
actually  a garden  ? — Yes. 

305.  You  do  not  mean  what  we  call  in  Eng- 
land a garden,  such  as  a vegetable  garden,  but 

C something 
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Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
something  upon  which  a rotation  of  crops  can  be 
shown  upon  a small  scale  ? — -Certainly. 

306.  With  regard  to  peat,  have  you  had  any 
experience  of  Fox’s  patent  for  drying  the  fuel 
by  maceration  ? — I have  seen  every  one  of  the 
processes  tried. 

307.  That  was  nearly  a success,  was  it  not? — 
Yes  ; but  all  the  processes  are  too  expensive. 
The  heating  power  of  peat,  when  fairly  dried 
with  20  per  cent,  of  water,  is  only  half  that  of 
second-class  coal,  and  then  the  bulk  is  -very 
large ; the  average  specific  gravity  of  peat,  that 
is  the  upper  or  brown  peat,  the  only  peat  used 
for  fuel,  is  not  half  that  of  water,  so  that  you 
have  from  90  to  250  cubic  feet  of  piled  turf  to 
make  a ton ; you  cannot  transport  that ; it  will 
not  pay. 

308.  But  with  Fox’s  patent,  where  there  was 
maceration  employed,  the  bulk  was  very  much 
less? — Yes,  you  had  a dense  material. 

309.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  given 
any  information  to  the  Committee  about  the  sub- 
ject of  naphtha  or  candles  manufactured  from 
peat  ? — I have  not ; I conducted  the  experiments 
upon  that  subject  for  the  Government. 

310.  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee 
something  about  that? — I am  afraid  that  its  his- 
tory will  not  be  much  better  than  that  of  the  beet. 

311.  Still  a good  article  was  produced,  was  it 
not? — Yes. 

312.  A splendid  candle  was  produced? — The 
first  paraffin  that  was  made  an  article  of  com- 
merce was  from  the  Irish  peat,  but  it  was  not 
made  at  a sum  that  would  pay. 

313.  Do  you  think,  from  what  you  have  seen, 
that  considering  the  increase  of  invention  and 
machinery  that  comes  up  every  day,  there  is  any 
future,  in  all  human  probability,  for  Irish  peat  ? 
— I have  considerable  faith  in  peat  upon  the 
Spot;  it  is  a very  economical  fuel  if  it  is  cut  and 
dried  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  if  it  be  used  near 
the  spot,  so  that  there  is  no  carriage  against  it. 

314.  But  I am  not  speaking  of  it  in  that 
way ; I am  speaking  of  it  as  an  article  employed 
in  industry  ? — I speak  of  it,  too,  in  that  way  ; 
you  can  manufacture  it  provided  the  process  be 
not  a complicated  one. 

315.  What  I wish  to  put  to  you  is  this,  seeing 
that  several  of  these  experiments  have  been  so 
nearly  success,  do  you  think  there  is  any  pro- 
bability of  their  eventually  turning  out  a success, 
or  do  you  think  we  have  reached  the  utmost 
power  ? — No,  because  a number  of  these  things 
have  succeeded  elsewhere.  Take  the  roasting  of 
ore.  I recollect  talcing  a Swedish  commissioner 
who  came  over  to  Kerry  to  show  him  the  kind 
of  peat  that  was  being  burnt  there,  and  in  two 
or  three  other  places,  and,  in  exchange  for  what 
I showed  him,  he  sent  me  specimens  of  the  iron 
ores  of  Sweden  roasted  for  the  first  time  with 
peat  and  bar  iron  made  with  it. 

316.  Was  that  peat  macerated  or  compressed? 

— It  was  ordinary  cut  peat  dried,  and  they  are 
using  it  for  producing  gas-puddling,  furnaces,  and 
similar  uses,  in  Austria. 

317.  Now,  with  regard  to  beet,  that  is  a very 
exhausting  crop,  is  it  not?— Not  more  than 

. turnips. 

318.  Are  they  not  finding  it  an  exhausting, 
-crop  in  North  Germany  at  this  moment? — Po- 


Colonel  King-Harman  —continued. 
tatoes,for  example,  are  still  more  exhausting.  If 
yougrow  beet  continually,  and  do  not  return  what 
you  take  out  of  the  soil,  it  is  an  exhausting 
crop;,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  more  ex- 
hausting in  the  two  principal  elements  you  have 
to  provide,  the  soil  with  than  potatoes. 

319.  Being  a very  exhaustive  crop,  would  the 
small  farmers  be  able  to  grow  it  ? — I think  they 
could  grow  it  the  same  as  they  grow  potatoes. 

320.  W ould  not  they  be  obliged  to  give  it  up 
for  the  same  reason  as  they  gave  up  flax  ? — 
I think  they  gave  up  flax,  not  because  it  was 
exhausting.  I tried  to  find  out  the  reason  in 
Ulster,  and  I found  that  the  decline  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  decline  in  tillage  generally.  I went 
into  the  calculation  in  the  report  I am  making 
for  the  Cork  Exhibition,  and  1 have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  decline  in  the  cultivation  of 
flax  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  exhausting  pro- 
perties, but  is  simply  due  to  the  decline  alto- 
gether of  tillage.  It  is  one  of  the  crops  in  a rota- 
tion, and  the  whole  series  of  the  rotation  being 
unprofitable  flax  has  dropped  out,  not  because 
that  particular  crop  was  specially  exhausting. 

321.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  decline  of  that 
particular  crop  has  been  brought  about  by  a ring 
of  buyers  combining,  and  not  giving  a fair  price 
for  the  article? — I should  say  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  a good  deal  of  decline  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  a market. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

322.  I wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two  general 
questions  ; first,  you  mentioned  that  the  minerals 
of  Ireland  are  too  poor  to  be  worked  at  a profit ; 
is  it  not  the  fact  that,  a few  years  ago,  the 
Awdry  family,  who  had  the  ' Berehaven  and 
other  mines,  had  made  a large  profit  out  of  them? 
— Yes,  it  is  true. 

323.  Why  cannot  they  be  worked  at  a profit 
now? — Since  that  time  the  ores  of  America, 
North  and  South,  and  of  Spain,  are  largely  im- 
ported. Take,  for  instance,  the  copper  mines ; at 
Denver  City  they  worked  the  copper  ore  there 
at  one  time  merely  for  the  gold  ; they  ground  up 
the  ore  and  extracted  the  gold  with  mercury  ; 
and  so.  rude  was  the  process  that  they  imported 
the  Irish  shovel,  which  has  gone  out  of  use  for 
all  o ther  purposes  from  the  north  of  Ireland  ; they 
carried  Irish.shovels  to  Denver  City  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  off  the  mercury  and  having  a 
cake  of.  gold  left.  There  was  20  per  cent,  of 
copper  in  the  heaps  after  the  extraction  of  the 
gold;  they  were  worthless,  because  there  was 
no  fuel  to  smelt  them  with ; yet  at  that  time  the 
ore  smelted  at  Swansea  was  only  5 per  cent.  ore. 
Now  these  ores  are  all  coming  into  the  market, 
and  between  the  Mexican  border  and  Illinois 
there  are  5,000  lodes  ot  lead  and  copper,  any  one 
of  which  is  equal  to  all  ours  put  together. 

324.  Have  you  any  experience  to  prove  that 
they  are  unable  to  work  at  a profit  now  in  the 
Berehaven  and  other  mines  in  the  west  of  Cork  ? 
—The  Berehaven  Mine  has  failed ; it  is  being- 
wound  up;  the  Waterford  ones  are  not  now 
worked ; and  the  zinc  mine,  in  which  I take  a 
great  interest,  because  I examined  it  for  scientific 
purposes,  has  failed  because  of  the  low  quality  of 
the  greater  par-t  of  the  ore,  and  the  presence  of 
disseminated  lead  ore. 

325.  But 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued. 

325.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
mines  in  the  west  of  county  Cork  were  made 
the  plaything  of  the  London  promoters,  and  that 
out  of  the  money  subscribed  very  little  went  to 
the  mines,  and  that  that  has  brought  discredit 
upon  them  ?— That  is  perfectly  correct,  but  still, 
even  in  Cornwall  itself,  many  of  the  mines  to 
•which  that  will  not  apply  are,  nevertheless,  in  a 
weak  condition  owing  to  foreign  mines-  lhe  tact 
is,  our  ores  are  very  poor,  and  the  lodes  very 
small,  and  requiring  very  great  shill  to  follow  out. 

326.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  copper 
ores,  I saw  them  in  Cork,  when  I went  over  to  ex- 
amine the  question,  shipping  barytes  for  N ew  York 
from  the  quay  at  Cork  ?— That  is  very  successful, 
but  it  is  not  a mineral  of  great  importance. 

327.  Why,  if  they  are  able  to  ship  the  barytes 
from  Cork  to  New  York,  are  they  not  able  to 
work  it  more  largely  ?—  It  has  a limited  market ; 
barytes  has  half-a-dozen  uses,  none  of  them  being 
very  big.  One  of  its  first  uses  was  in  glass- 
making,°as  a substitute  for  lead,  in  making  cheap 
phialslfbr  apothecaries,  but  ^principal  use  is  as 
a substitute  for  white  lead,  as  it  always  was. 

328 . Is  there  none  shipped  to  England  ? — Yes; 
there  is  a factory  at  Warrington  which  uses  it  for 
the  manufacture  of  various  compounds  and  pig- 
ments. They  do  a good  business  near  Warring- 
ton importing  the  barytes  from  Cork. 

329.  Is  not  the  iron  ore  of  Lame  extremely 
valuable  for  a certain  colour  that  is  obtained  from 
it  by  the  colourmen  ? — There  is  a certain  amount 
of  ochre  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 
applications  of  ochre  are  limited. 

330.  Is  it  not  worked  now? — Yes;  in  1883 
about  3,000  or  4,000  tons  of  ochre  went  from 
Ireland  ; and  another  variety  of  it,  bog  iron  ore, 
which  is  an  impure  ochre,,  is  to  a large  extent 
employed  in  gasworks  for  taking  the  sulphur 
out  of  the  gas. 

331.  I quite  recognise  the  justice  of  your  re- 
mark about  American  copper  beating  out  the 
Irish  copper,  but  there  is  another  branch  which 
has  never  been  opened  in  Ireland.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  large  deposit  in  the  west  and 
north  of  cupreous  pyrites,  similar  to  the  Rio 
Tinto  ore,  say  1 £ to  2 per  cent,  of  copper  and 
38  per  cent,  of  sulphur  ? — I know  about  the  great 
metalliferous  region  of  Andalusia,  in  which  occur 
the  mines  of  Huelva  and  Rio  Tinto,  but  I do  not 
know  any  part  of  Ireland  in  which  deposits  of 
cupreous  pyrites  of  equal  extent  could  occur. 

332.  If  I could  prove  by  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  are  lying  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
ores  similar  to  the  Rio' Tinto,  upon  which  millions 
of  English  capital  have  been  spent,  would  you 
see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  worked? 
—I  should  be  both  delighted  and  surprised.  But 
I should  observe,  with  regard  to  the  Rio  Tinto, 
which,  taking  the  whole  district,  is  105  miles  in 
length,  stretching  into  Portugal,  it  has  been  cal- 
culated, in  1860,  that  for  the  next  300  years  it 
would  produce  as  much  copper  as  was  used  in  the 
world  in  that  year  (about  60,000  tons)  from  the 
ore  above  the  great  adit  level  alone,  without  any 
deep  mining  at  all.  It  is  that  very  fact  which,  by 
the  Parliamentary  Re  turns  you  will  see,  has  helped 
to  put  an  end  to  some  of  our  small  mines. 

333.  The  flour  mills  in  Ireland  are  a very  large 
industry,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 
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334.  They  are  at  present  changing  their  ma- 
chinery to  the  Hungarian  system,  are  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

335.  They  have  had  to  meet  a very  serious 
competition  lately  from  America  ? — They  have. 

336.  The  Americans  have  taken  to  sending 
over  their  flour  in  small  bags,  retailing  it,  in  fact  ? 
— Yes,  they  have. 

337.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  American  flour 
which  comes  over  in  small  bags  for  retail  pur- 
poses is  considerably  adulterated,  as  compared 
with  what  is  turned  out  of  the  mills  in  Ireland  ? 
— As  to  the  adulteration,  I have  never  seen 
much  of  it,  but  I know  that  the  American  flour 
sent  over  is  in  other  respects  inferior;  for  example, 
in  the  amount  of  gluten,  which  is  an  important 
matter  in  respect  of  food. 

338.  I suppose  Mr.  R.  C.  Hall  could  give  the 
Committee  good  information  upon  that  subject? 
— Yes  ; or  Mr.  Furlong. 

339.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  great  industry  of 
the  flour  mills  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time  is 
entirely  depressed,  on  account  of  the  retail  flour 
imported  from  America  ? — Yes. 

340.  And  this  American  import  is  inferior  to 
the  home  article  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  one  respect.  _ 

341.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  that  it  is 
inferior  in  respect  of  adulteration  ?— I am  not, 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

342.  Seeing,  as  you  have  stated,  that  the  great 
food  of  the  Irish  is  the  white  bread,  do  not  you 
think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  some 
pressure  were  put  upon  the  (government  to 
induce  them  to  examine  into  the  alleged  impuri- 
ties and  adulteration  of  the  American  flour  ?— It 
might  be  done. 

343.  The  cattle  trade  of  Ireland  is  one  of  the 
largest,  is  it  not  ?— It  is  the  largest  trade. 

344.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
number  of  beasts  sent  from  Ireland  every  year  ? 
— No,  I have  not  the  number  at  the  moment. 
I have  looked  up  the  subject  occasionally,  but  I 
do  not  at  the  moment  recollect  the  exact 
number. 

345.  Should  I be  right  in  saying  that  it  is 
somewhat  over  half  a million  of  beef? — Yes. 

346 . Somewhat  over  2,000,000  of  beasts  and 
sheep  ? — Y es. 

347.  And  sending  them  in  a live  state,  they 
suffer  tremendously,  do  they  not  ? — They  do. 

348.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  loss  per  beast 
is  estimated  to  be  from  sweating  and  other  causes 
in  transit  ? — I have  heard  so  many  estimates  that 
I should  not  like  to  state  it  upon  my  own  autho- 
rity ; but  I have  heard  that  there  is  a loss  of  a 
great  deal  of  money  occasionally,  and  I know  that 
the  cattle  are  always  in  a high  state  of  fever  when 
they  reach  the  markets  of  England. 

349.  Do  you  think  I should  be  exceeding  a due 
estimate  if  I stated  to  the  Committee  that  the 
loss  per  beast  from  animals  dying  on  the  way,, 
and  damage  to  the  hide,  &c.,  is  equal  to  30  s.  a 
beast? — I should  not  be  surprised;  but  I would 
not  like  to  state  of  my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  so. 

350.  Taking  it  at  30  s.,  that  would  be  some- 
where over  1,000,000 1.  absolutely  lost  for  no 
benefit  ; now,  I would  ask  you,  do  not  you  think 
that  they  might  be  killed  in  Ireland,  and  that,  if 
sent  over  in  a not  frozen  but  chilled  state,  would 
be  far  better  than  what  comes  now  in  a live  state 
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Captain  Aylmei — continued, 
to  this  country  ? — I so  entirely  agree  with  you 
in  that,  that  I have  been  trying  to  encourage  that 
very  thing  in  Cork,  and  I got  one  of  those  cold 
air  machines  brought  over  to  the  Cork  Exhibition 
for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  it  under  the 
attention  and  purview  of  our  own  butchers,  to 
see  if  they  could  not  adopt  it. 

351.  Have  you  heard  that  the  North  Western 
Railway  Company  have  offered  to  build  large- 
sized cold  chambers  to  convey  the  meat  to  Milford, 
in  order  to  supply  England  with  dead  meat  if 
required  to  do  so  ? — I should  be  glad  to  hear  that. 

352.  .Does  not  Ireland,  in  addition  to. the  loss 
by  sweating  of  the  beasts,  lose  the  great  leather 
trade  and  the  hide  trade  in  consequence  of  send- 
ing the  beast  over  alive  ? — I have  stated  in  my 
report  for  the  Cork  Exhibition  that  the  making 
of  horn  combs  disappeared  from  Ireland  simply 
from  want  of  material,  and  that  the  offal  from  the 
killing  of  the  animals  that  are  now  sent  over 
alive  would  be  the  basis  of  a good  many  trades, 
if  the  animals  were  killed  in  Ireland. 

353.  There  is  another  trade  lost  also  by 
shipping  cattle  alive  in  an  agricultural  country, 
which  you  would  say  is  a valuable  trade,  that  is 
the  bone  and  blood  manure  trade  ? — That  is  also 
lost ; all  the  offal  trades,  the  gut  manufactures 
and  so  on,  are  lost. 

354.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  skin  and 
leather  trade,  we  lose  the  bone  and  blood  manure 
frade  ; we  lose  the  soap  and  candle  trade;  we  lose 
the  sausage  skin  trade ; and  we  have  not  got,  as 
we  would  have,  the  tinned  meat  trade  ?— Yes ; 
and  the  gut  trade. 

355.  Would  it  be  an  expensive  thing  to  put 
up  small  abattoirs  at  the  different  stations,  30 
or  40  miles  apart,  along  the  lines  of  railway  in 
Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

356.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  now  that  we 
have  the  telegraph,  in  getting  information  as  to 
what  to  forward  to  the  place  of  shipment  ? — I do 
not  think  there  would. 

357.  Now  take  the  paper  trade,  which  used  to 
be  so  very  good  at  Cork ; I do  not  think  you  have 
stated  actually  why  that  has  gone?  — At  the 
change  from  duty  paid  to  duty  free,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a number  of  new  materials,  the 
small  manufacturers  having  no  capital,  and  work- 
ing on  a very  small  scale,  were  all  knocked  on 
the  head  ; it  happened  in  England  in  the  same 
way. 

358.  There  is  no  law  that  would  put  Ireland  in 
an  inferior  position  as  regards  paper-makino-  from 
that  of  England?— None  whatever,  and  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  raw  material. 

359.  What  would  they  make  the  paper  of?— 
All  the  materials  that  are  now  used,  such  as  wood 
fibre  and  others. 

360.  Ireland  is  not  a wood-producing  country? 

— No,  but  it  caD  get  materials  upon  as  good  terms 
as  other  places ; the  rags  of  Ireland  are  going  to 
America;  we  can  buy  esparto  grass,  which  comes 
from  Spain,  Morocco,  and  Tunis,  just  as  reason- 
ably in  Ireland  as  they  can  in  England. 

361.  But  Ireland  itself  would  not  provide  the 
wood  pulp  for  paper-making;  would  it? — We 
might  make  the  wood  pulp ; there  are  many  parts 
•of  Ireland  that  would  grow  larch  woods.  There 
is  a material  which  ought  to  be  admirably  adapted 


Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
for  making  low-class  brown  paper,  if  peat  moss 
be  brought  into  extensive  use  : they  did  attempt 
to  make  paper  from  peat  fibre  once,  but  it  did 
not  then  succeed. 

361. *'  But  the  felting  power  of  the  peat  would 
not  be  good  enough,  would  it,  for  paper-making? 
— There  would  be  enough  felting  power  in  it°if 
properly  treated:  straw  does  not  make  good  paper, 
but  it  does  make  paper,  and  would  make  good 
paper  if  it  were  used  with  small  quantities  of 
esparto. 

362.  Besides  the  rags,  we  could  not  compete 
for  a time,  I take  it,  until  the  forests  orew  in 
Ireland,  with  the  wood  pulp  factories  of  Switzer- 
land and  Sweden? — No;  but  we  can  buy  the 
pulp. 

363.  Is  there  any  plant  that  you  think  would 
be  capable  of  being  grown  upon  the  barren  parts 
of  Ireland,  which  would  produce  a good  fibre  for 
paper-making ? — I do  not  think  there  is:  but 
will  you  allow  me  to  observe  that  Belgium  does 
not  produce  its  wood  pulp,  although  the  greater 
part  of  the  paper  made  in  Belgium,  and  exported 
to  this  country,  is,  I believe,  made  of  wood  pulp. 

1 do  not  see,  therefore,  why  we  should  not  be  m 
that  respect  upon  a footing  of  equality  with  Bel- 
gium, which  gets  its  raw  material  from  Germany. 

364.  You  mentioned  a point  also  with  regard 
to  the  making  of  glass;  is  it  not  the  fact  thatT the 
glass,  sand,  and  flints,  which  are  brought  from 
Prance,  are  also  to  be  found  in  Ireland  ? — Flints 
only  occur  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  deposits 
of  sand  are  found  here  and  there;  at  onetime 
they  washed  clay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  ; 
gaps  are  sometimes  found  in  the  Irish  limestones’ 
which  are  filled  with. a deposit  of  clay  mixed  with 
sand in  some  cases  it  was  saleable,  and  was  sent 
out;  it  was  not  a very  great  success  there,  but  in 
the  county  Donegal  they  have  a mountain  glass 
sand,  the  history  of  which  is  rather  peculiar. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

365.  Is  that  at  Muckish  ?— Yes ; one  of  the 
Messrs.  Chance  asked  me  once  if  we  had  any 
glass  sand,  and  I said  we  had  at  Muckish  ; they 
asked  me  if  I could  get  a sample  for  them. 

I consulted  Dr.  Ritchie,  of  Belfast,  and  Dr. 
Ritchie  got  five,  tons  sent  over,  and  Messrs. 
Chance,  of  Birmingham,  converted  it  into  glass, 
and  they  found  it  good.  Then  came  the  question 
of  price,  so  Dr.  Ritchie  went  to  deal  with  the  land- 
lord, and  he  told  him  his  grandfather  had  let  it 
for  30  s.  a ton  royalty,  and  he  would  let  him  have 
it  at  the  same  price.  At  that  time  Messrs.  Chance 
were  getting  Fontainbleau  sand  delivered  at  Bir- 
mingham for,  as  well  as  I remember,  15  s.  a ton. 

366.  You  spoke  of  the  marble  found  in  Ire- 
land, and  you  said  that  Ireland  was  wanting  in 
skilled  tradesmen  to  work  the  marble  artistically? 
— Yes. 

367.  You  are  acquainted,  of  course,  with  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

368.  Are  you  aware  that  all  that  beautiful 
marble  and  stone  ornamentation  was  done  by  Irish 
labour  ? — Yes. 

369.  That  it  was  left  entirely  to  them  to  put 
on  their  own  ornamentation  ?— Yes. 

370.  What  has  become  of  those  labourers  ?— 
Some  went  to  Oxford,  and  did  the  museum  there  • 

they 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

they  went  to  various  places,  and  they  got  scat- 
tered about ; there  was  a perfect  school  of 
them  at  that  time  ; part  of  the  school  of  wood* 
carving  was  due  to  the  late  Lord  Dunraven, 
who  executed  Adare  Manor  entirely  by  the 
ordinary  workmen  of  the  town  of  Adare ; he 
got  them  small  portions  of  wainscotting ; bought 
in  Belgium,  and  they  completed  it;  and  no- 
body is  able  to  find,  except  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  age  of  the  wood,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  carvings.  The  stone  carving  of 
Adare  Manor  was  executed  in  the  same  way  by 
the  Adare  tradesmen,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  that 
school  of  art,  if  I may  call  it  so,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Deane  got  his  workmen  for  Oxford,  and  some 
of  them  went  to  Dublin.  There  is  one  man  who 
is  indirectly,  at  all  events,  of  that  school,  who  is 
a real  freehand  sculptor,  who  executes  carvings 
direct  without  any  model  or  design. 

371.  Your  answer  is,  that  if  Sir  Thomas 
Deane  had  now  to  execute  a monument  at  Ox- 
ford he  would  not  be  able  to  find  the  workmen 
in  Ireland? — No,  I would  not  say  that,  because 
there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  between  a con- 
tractor finding  one  man  here  and  another  there, 
and  a trade  in  artistic  marble-work  ; the  mere 
working  by  Sir  Thomas  Deane  upon  one  or  two 
buildings  would  not  be  enough  to  keep  a trade 
of  that  class  in  the  country.  I was  alluding 
rather  to  a marble  trade,  such  as  is  conducted 
in  Namur  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Belgium, 
where  they  work  a good  deal  of  marbles  found 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  its  tributaries, 
which  are  just  like  our  mountain  limestone, 
and  of  the  same  geological  age ; there  they  have 
a great  industry  ; they  export  altar-pieces  and 
chimney-pieces,  and  they  have  beaten  out  not 
only  the  Irish  marbles  but,  to  a large  extent, 
the  Derbyshire  marbles. 

372.  Would  you  like  it  to  appear  in  your  evi- 
dence that  if  a capitalist  did  desire  to  imitate 
the  Belgian  marble  mantelpiece  work  he  could 
not  get  skilled  labour  in  Ireland  to  do  it? — I 
should  not  like  to  have  that  go  out,  because  I 
think  if  he  took  the  trouble  he  could  get  it  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

373.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  kelp 
trade  ? — I do,  but  it  is  extinct. 

374.  Do  you  mean  the  separation  of  the  chemi- 
cals from  the  kelp  or  the  collection  of  them  ? — 
No,  not  the  collection,  but  the  chemicals;  the 
potash,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  it,  is 

§ot  now  from  North  Germany,  from  the  great 
tassfurt  mines ; but  the  chief  product  of  the 
kelp  burning  is  the  iodine,  which  has  come  largely 
into  use  in  the  last  few  years. 

375.  That  is  only  in  the  last  few  years? — That 
is  so. 

376.  Is  that  increase  permanent,  do  you  think? 
— I think  the  use  of  iodine  is  enormously  increas- 
ing, and  the  demand  for  it  must  rise. 

377.  Do  you  think  the  collection  of  the  kelp 
may  be  an  important  trade  in  Ireland  again  ? — I 
think  it  ought 

378.  What  price  do  you  say  it  might  rise  to 
for  a ton  of  red  kelp  ; might  it  rise  to  6 /.  a ton  ? 
— I think  not. 
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Mr.  Leake. 

379.  What  price  is  it  at  present?— I do  not 
know. 

380.  Say  4 1.  a ton  ? — It  may  be  so. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

381.  At  present  it  is  low,  on  account  of  the 
low  price  of  iodine  ? — That  is  the  chief  constituent ; 
and  also,  secondly,  the  compounds  of  potash, 
which  are  a very  important  constituent. 

382.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  rami- 
fications of  that  trade  ; were  not  there  only  two 
or  three  buyers  in  Ireland  for  that  kelp?— Yes  ; 
that  made  an  important  difference. 

383.  1 believe  that  the  kelp  requires  a very 
large  chemical  work  to  apply  it  profitably? — 
No,  not  necessarily  at  all ; there  was  no  reason 
at  all  why  a chemical  factory  like  that  should 
not  have  succeeded  in  Galway ; the  making  of 
iodine  does  not  require  a very  big  place. 

384.  I thought  there  were  so  many  products 
in  kelp,  that  it  required  large  chemical  works  to 
utilise  all  the  products? — Where  kelp  is  used,  as 
distinguished  from  sea-weed,  there  are  only  two 
products ; there  are  two  salts  of  potash ; I call 
them  only  one  product,  and  iodine ; these  are 
the  only  two  things  that  would  require  any  outlay. 

385.  Why  is  the  iodine  so  much  cheaper  now  ? 
— -Because  so  much  of  it  is  got  from  other 
sources  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

386.  Is  it  not  found  in  South  America? — 
I believe  they  have  got  it  in  Chili ; they  have 
got  it  somewhere  in  the  Pampas;  they  are 
finding  it  everywhere  like  strontian. 

387.  Do  you  believe  the  price  of  kelp  may 
get  up  again  ? — I believe  it  will. 

388.  With  reference  to  the  wool  trade,  have 
we  any  facilities  in  Ireland  for  developing  wool 
manufactures  ? — I think  that,  is  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  existing  nascent  industries  of  the 
country. 

389.  Would  you  say  why  there  are  not  more 
woollen  factories  in  the  west  of  Ireland? — I 
cannot  give  any  reason,  except  the  one  I have 
given  all  through,  that  the  people  who  have 
capital  and  would  be  likely  to  start  a factory  of 
the  kind,  have  not  had  their  attention  directed 
to  the  matter;  many  of  them  are  bad  Latin 
scholars  and  worse  Greek;  they  are  greatly  given 
to  reading  a play  of  Corneille  at  an  examination, 
but  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
chemistry  or  mechanics,  or  of  those  subjects  to 
which  they  might  direct  their  attention  in  a 
practical  way ; they  might,  therefore,  turn  to 
some  business  not  requiring  much  knowledge  or 
skill,  but  not  to  get  up  a factory  which  would 
require  attention,  study,  and  skill. 

390.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  natural 
advantages  for  establishing  a wool  factory  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  ? — I do,  and  I think  it  ought 
to  succeed.  Now  that  the  wool  used  in  Ireland 
is  not  different  from  that  used  in  England,  which 
is  the  greatest  wool  market  in  the  world,  and. 
where  the  trade  has  entirely  changed,  the  Irish 
manufacturer  would  be  quite  in  the  same  position 
as  he  would  be  in  Yorkshire ; he  would  be  quite 
as  well  off,  except  that  one  small  manufacturer 
would  be  in  a great  difficulty  as  regards  the 
dyeing,  because  one  small  factory  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  dye  properly  ; it  would  require  special 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
skill  for  the  dyeing.  It  is  just  what  Mr.  Wiliam’ 
who  had  a factory  at  Island  Bridge,  near  Dublin, 
where  he  made  broad  cloth  as  distinguished  from 
blankets  and  things  of  that  kind,  said  many  years 
ago,  that  the  great  cause  of  his  failure  was  the 
want  of  neighbours,  because  one  factory  could 
not  keep  all  the  finishing  processes  going. 

391.  Could  he  clean  the  wool? — Yes,  he  could 
do  that,  but  the  larger  his  factory  the  more  profit 
he  could  get  out  of  it. 

392.  I think  there  are  one  or  two  bag  manu- 
facturers established  in  Ireland? — Yes,  there 
are. 

393.  Is  that  a manufacture  that  would  suit  the 
country? — Yes;  it  is  just  the  kind,  of  manu- 
facture that  could  be  very  easily  taught,  and  it 
would  not  take  a very  large  amount  of  money  to 
teach  the  people  to  spin  the  yarn. 

394.  Is  there  a difficulty  with  Irish  workmen, 
when  they  are  taken  at  cheap  wages,  that  they 
want  the  same  wages  as  are  paid  in  England  as 
soon  as  they  learn  the  trade? — The  great  mis- 
fortune of  the  Irish  workmen  is  their  connection 
with  the  trade  guilds. 

395.  So  that  the  real  evil  of  that  there  is  as 
soon  as  they  are  trained,  they  want  to  get  the 
same  wages  as  the  English  workman? — They 
are  in  connection  with  them ; they  are  governed 
to  a large  extent  by  the  rules  of  English  trade 
societies. 

396.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that 
state  of  thinps  ? — It  is  one  of  the  things  upon 
which  I would  appeal  to  their  own.  patriotism, 
but  you  cannot  get  them  to  do  it  in  that  way. 

397.  Do  you  think  that  mere  patriotism  would 
teach  a man  to  work  for  a shilling  a day  less 
wages  than  his  compeer  ? — If  he  were  a properly 
educated  workman  he  would,  soon  find  that  he 
had  not  the  skill  of  a man  who  had  all  his  life 
devoted  himself  to  one  single  branch. 

398.  But  the  same  difficulty  occurred  in  Lon- 
don with  regard  to  the  iron  ship-building  trade ; 
they  wanted  the  same  wages  as  were  paid  on  the 
Clyde? — Just  the  same  tiling. 

399.  Therefore  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Irish  work- 
men, is  it  ?— It  is  not  peculiar  to  Irish  workmen, 
neither  that  nor  the  strikes;  they  are  not  peculiar 
to  us. 

400.  Has  not  there  been  this  difficulty  about 
the  flour  mills  in  Ireland ; has  not  there  been 
a great  importation  of  flour  from  America  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  as  against  the  former 
importation  of  wheat?— Yes;  the  flour  industry 
nearly  went  to  the  wall,  and  it  has  been  saved 
by  a few  large  men  transforming  their  system 
entirely. 

401.  Are  they  getting  the  wheat  in  now  in- 
stead of  the  flour? — Yes. 

402.  Where  is  that  the  case? — In  Cork. 

403.  Does  it  require  a complete  transformation 
of  the  machinery  ? — Yes,  a complete  transforma- 
tion. 

404.  And  it  would  be  a great  evil  if  this 
milling  trade  were  driven  out  of  Ireland,  for 
many  reasons  ? — For  many  reasons. 

405.  The  offal  of  the  wheat  would  be  lost, 
and  many  other  things  ? — That  is  a most  im- 
portant point. 


Mr.  Ewart.. 

406.  With  reference  to  the  flour  business,  is 
it  not  rather  a growing  business ; are  we  not 
doing  more  at  milling  in  Ireland  than  we  were  ? 
— Yes;  for  a short  period  the  milling  recovered 
from  the  former  depression ; then  a new  de- 
pression set  in,  and  this  is  now  a new  recovery, 
because  some  intelligent  millers  went  into  the 
matter  and  transformed  their  whole  machinery 
and  their  whole  business  to  meet  the  new  state 
of  things. 

407.  Is  it  not  found  in  this  country,  where 
there  is  such  a variety  of  wheat,  Australian, 
Californian,  Indian,  and  English,  that  by  a 
mixture  they  can  produce  a better  flour  than 
they  can  do  in  America,  where  they  have  not 
the  same  varieties? — Undoubtedly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  flour  of  California  ; most 
of  the  flours  of  America  are  too  starchy,  they 
want  gluten ; whereas  these  very  flours  you 
spoke  of  are  rich  in  gluten,  like  the  old  Irish 
wheat,  and  they  give  a far  better  material  for 
bread  making  and  for  everything  else. 

408.  Are  you  hopeful  about  the  milling  trade 
in  Ireland  ? — I am ; it  depends  entirely  upon 
the  skill  and  judicious  application  of  plant  and 
capital. 

409.  With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  I understood  you 
to  say  that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  flax  were 
more  extensively  grown  there  ? — I did. 

410.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  whereby  they 
could  grow  it  ? — There  is  no  use  in  growing  flax 
unless  you  have  a market,  it  is  the  market 
that  fails ; there  have  been  only  a few  mills, 
and  unfortunately  both  the  flax  mills  that  we 
have  in  Cork  are  idle.  The  buyers  have  it  in 
their  own  hands  to.  offer  any  price  they  like;  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  has  succeeded  with  you 
is  that  you  have  regular  markets  with  a great 
number  of  buyers. 

411.  My  idea  was  thatitwould  have  been  much 
better  to  send  the  flax  up  to  Belfast  market 
where  they  would  have  got  the  full  value  of  it? — 
But  they  cannot  send  small  lots. 

412.  Is  not  there  a great  difficulty  in  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  treatment  and  growth  of 
flax  ? — There  is. 

413.  How  would  you  supply  that? — It  was 
once  supplied  after  it  had  died  out.  A great 
deal  of  flax  was  grown  at  one  time  in  the  south 
before  1822,  since  then  there  was  not  the  same 
bulk  of  flax  produced;  but  I think  it  was  as 
widely  diffused  in  Munster  and  Connaught  as  it 
is  in  Ulster  now;  it  was  a home  manufacture. 
It  was  re-introduced  in  1850  and  1851,  by 
sending  round  agricultural  teachers ; we  got  a 
number  from  Belgium,  and  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  who  went  round  and  showed  the  farmers 
how  to  grow  flax. 

414.  Supposing  private  enterprise  could  not 
supply  instruction,  would  it  not  be  the  proper 
thing  for  the  Government  to  give  some  instruc- 
tion in  Ireland  in  such  a branch  ? — In  the  report 
Mr.  Woodall  referred  to,  I pointed  out  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  that  instruction  should  be 
given,  and  I think  that  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  Government  might  do  good,  namely, 
by  sending  out  instructors ; and  they  would  have 

had 
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Mr.  Ewart — continued. 

had  those  instructors  if  the  Glasnevin  School 
had,  years  ago,  been  made  a normal  school,  be- 
cause the  teachers  of  agriculture,  who  are  now 
paid  by  results  for  teaching  agriculture  in  the 
small  schools,  would,  by  this  time,  have  been 
able  to  have  effected  a real  revolution  in  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

415.  You  are  speaking  of  30  years  ago,  are 
you  not  ? — I am. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘  Carlliy. 

416.  That  was  in  1.85.1,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  the 
years  1851  and  1852. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

417.  With  regard  to  the  woollen  trade,  I have 
heard  it  said  that  the  merchants  and  traders  are 
not  what  you  call  patriotic  ; that  they  do  not 
push  Irish  wools  as  you  think  they  ought  to  do ; 
that  prominence  is  not  given  to  them.  If  I wish, 
as  I do  wish,  to  get  Irish  cloth,  I do  not  know 
where  to  get  it.  When  I was  at  Cork  I got 
some,  but  it  is  not  put  forward  at  all  ? — That  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  raise  a trade 
artificially ; the  shopkeepers  get  a greater  profit 
for  all  their  stuffs  by  dealing  with  the  warehouse 
in  Leeds  or  Bradford. 

418.  That  is  what  I have  heard  ; they  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  buy  their  woollens  in  their 
own  country ; how  could  they  be  educated  into 
doing  that? — There  are  many  ways  in  which  that 
might  have  been  done;  they  might  have  co- 
operated and  started  the  sale  of  it  themselves. 
If'  several  of  the  manufacturers  were  to  co-operate 
and  sell  their  own  productions,  they  would  soon 
have  the  shopkeepers  patriotic  enough  at  home. 

419.  But  they  cannot  be  both  wholesale  and 
retail  ? — But  they  can  get  somebody  to  do  it  for 
them  ; still  it  is  a great  difficulty,  I admit. 

420.  I have  heard  several  times,  on  making 
inquiries  from  commercial  travellers,  that  the 
shopkeepers  do  not  support  the  home  manufac- 
ture in  buying  the  Irish  woollens  ; that  they  will 
not  give  the  preference  to  them  ? — There  is  also 
that  which  I have  alluded  to  already,  the  through 
rate,  and  until  lately,  what  was  called  the 
“ smalls  ” rate. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

421.  Did  not  some  of  the  Irish  workhouses  find 
a difficulty  in  getting  Irish  blankets  when  they 
tried  to  get  them  ?— Yes,  I believe  they  did. 

422.  And  they  had  in  some  cases  to  take 
English  blankets  after  they  had  tried  to  get  Irish 
blankets  ? — Yes ; when  the  experiment  was  first 
made  there  was  a difficulty  about  it. 

_ 423.  It  was  owing  to  the  sudden  call  that  the 
difficulty  arose ? — Yes,  I think  so;  people  had 
not  been  led  to  prepare  for  the  requirement. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

424.  With  regard  to  the  wool  you  have  been 
speaking  about,  patriotism  is  a very  good  thing ; 
but  people  do  not  usually  allow  patriotism  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  getting  the  greatest  profit 
they  can  ? — No  sound  trade  can  exist  upon  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  a business  basis. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Jackson — continued. 

425.  Is  the  wool  trade  of  Ireland  a diminishing 
quantity  ? — No. 

426.  You  think  it  is  an  increasing  quantity  ? — 
At  the  Cork  Exhibition  I was  particularly  sur- 
prised at  the  development  of  it  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years. 

427.  You  found  that  it  had  increased  largely  ? 
— Yes ; it  has  increased  largely,  and  increased 
in  quality  of  production  as  well  as  in  quantity. 

428.  Is  this  Irish  woollen  manufacture  sold  in 
Ireland,  or  are  the  manufactures  exported  ? — I 
should  say  that  the  better  class  of  them  are  all 
exported  ; I should  say  all  of  them  are  exported. 
I know  that  is  the  fact  in  one  or  two  factories ; I 
know  in  the  south  of  Ireland  a good  deal  of  the 
production  goes  to  England,  and  even  to  Scot- 
land, and  a good  deal  to  America. 

429.  I suppose  a good  many  woollen  cloths  are 
imported  into  Ireland  from  Yorkshire  and  other 
places  ? — I think  the  tendency  is  for  the  article 
to  find  the  market  to  which  it  is  best  suited  ; Irish 
woollens  to  go  abroad  if  they  are  better  suited  for 
that  market,  and  Yorkshire  woollens  to  Ireland 
if  they  are  better  suited  to  the  Irish  market. 

430.  You  spoke  of  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
wages ; that  the  Irish  labourers,  after  a certain 
period,  asked  the  same  wages  as  the  English 
labourers ; did  I not  understand  you  to  say,  in 
your  answer  to  Captain  Aylmer,  that  the  Irish 
workmen  connected  with  the  English  trade  union 
societies  have  demanded  the  same  wages,  or  an 
equal  amount  of  weekly  wages  with  the  English 
workmen  ?— The  Irish  workman  is  in  many  trades 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  English  trade 
societies. 

431.  Does  he  not  have  as  much  work  as  the 
English  workman  ? — That  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  trade  and  the  amount  of  skill  he 
exhibited. 

432.  Is  this  piece-work  or  day-work  ? — Day- 
work. Piece-work  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
Ireland. 

433.  Is  piece-work  not  very  largely  adopted 
in  Ireland  ? — No.  ' 

434.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
it  were  ? — Certainly  ; I know  one  trade  that  was 
lost  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  simply  because 
the  people  refused  to  work  upon  piece-work. 

Chairman. 

435.  What  trade  was  that? — Cabinet-making. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

436.  I suppose  in  working  by  piece-work  they 
would  earn  more  money  in  a week  than  by  work- 
ing by  day-work  ? — If  they  are  mixed  up  with 
an  industrial  population,  they  will  soon  learn  their 
business ; but  when  they  are  in  what  I call  the 
growing  stage  of  an  industry,  where  they  are 
half  educated,  and  where  they  are  isolated,  and 
if  you  add  to  that  that  they  are  joined  to  an 
English  society,  they  are  unable  to  learn  what  is 
good  for  them. 

437.  In  other  words,  they  have  no  experience 
of  the  larger  wages  which  piece-work  would 
give  them? — No. 

438.  You  answered  some  questions  about  the 
leather  trade,  as  to  which  Colonel  Nolan  put  it 
to  you  that  a considerable  proportion  of  what 
otherwise  would  be  an  important  trade  was  lost 
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Mr.  Jackson — continued, 
to  Ireland,  by  reason  of  the  cattle  being  exported 
instead  of  being  killed  in  the  country,  and  the 
meat  exported.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
the  manufacture  of  leather  has  increased  in 
Ireland  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — It  has 
diminished  in  the  number  of  tanneries,  but  not 
in  the  quantity  of  the  produce. 

439.  Are  the  total  number  of  leathers  manu- 
factured in  Ireland  as  large  as  they  were  before? 
— Yes.  Would  you  allow  me  to  correct  an  im- 
pression produced  by  what  I said,  namely,  that 
the  exportation  of  cattle  had  destroyed  or  caused 
the  loss  of  the  leather  trade.  I did  not  say  this, 
and  it  has  not  happened ; we  actually  export  a 
large  number  of  green  hides,  so  that  we  do  not 
use  the  whole  amount  of  the  material  that  we 
could  tan.  At  one  time  the  leather  trade  was  a 
very  extensive  one,  a number  of  tanneries  being 
spread  through  the  country,  because  the  cattle 
were  killed  for  the  navy  contracts,  which  have 


Mr.  Jackson — continued, 
now  gone  to,  Hamburg  and  North  Germany  ; 
and  that  left  a large  number  of  green  hides  in 
Ireland,  many  of  which  were  tanned  there;  but 
much  of  the  material  we  have  at  present  we  do 
not  use. 

440.  In  point  of  fact,  you  export  a large  quan- 
tity of  the  hides  which  are  produced  in  Ireland  ? 
— Yes,  we  do. 

441.  And,  I suppose,  the  calf  skins  also? — 
Yes. 

442.  I did  not  conclude  from  your  answer  that 
you  were  of  opinion  that  the  trade  was  lost  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  raw  material  ; I thought 
that  was  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
honourable  Member  who  asked  the  question,  but, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  use  the  raw  ma- 
terial which  is  at  your  disposal ; therefore,  the 
trade  is  not  lost  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the 
raw  material  ? — That  is  so. 
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Monday,  llth  May  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Leake. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Justin  Mc  Carthy. 
Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 
Mr.  Woodall. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  ph.d.,  d.sc.,  m.r.i.a.,  was  again  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Kenny. 

443.  On  the  last  occasion  of  your  examination, 
in  speaking  of  the  wool  industry  you  were  of 
opinion,  I think,  that  the  wool  industry  is  one  of 
those  which  may  be  more  successfully  developed 
in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

444.  You  also  stated,  I think,  that  the  number 
of  sheep  in  Ireland  had  been  considerably  dimi- 
nished ? — I did  not  say  “ considerably,”  I think. 

445.  But  that  a considerable  amount  of  wool 
has  to  be  imported? — In  any  case  that  would  be 
true. 

446.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Irish  wool  of  the  present  and  of  former 
times;  has  it  improved  or  deteriorated? — The 
former  wool  was  of  two  kinds,  the  usual  long 
wool  and  the  short.  The  present  wool  is  also 
long  and  short,  but  it  is  just  the  same  as  it  is  in 
England.  I should  say  it  has  improved ; the 
staple  is  longer. 

447.  Owing  to  the  • importation  of  English 
sheep  ? — It  is  owing  to  the  importation  of  Euglish 
rams  especially. 

448.  And  the  encouragement  of  the  use  of 
English  breeding  sheep?— Yes. 

449.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  quality  of 
the  wool  in  Ireland  has  really  improved  ? — I think 
so  ; but  let  me  add  also  that  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  woollen  trade  it  is  a matter  of  indif- 
ference where  the  wool  comes  from,  because  every 
manufacturer  mixes  his  wool  to  get  a uniform 
tissue. 

450.  I see  that  the  number  of  sheep  has  de- 
creased by  nearly  a million  in  the  last  10  years; 
could  you  give  any  reason  for  that  diminution, 
which  represents  a diminution  in  wealth  ? — I 
should  say  it  is  connected  with  the  decrease  of 
every  description  of  agricultural  produce  in  Ire- 
land. 

451.  Do  you  know  that  the  decrease  of  sheep 
has  been  also  owing  to  an  epizootic  disease  ? — 
Yes,  to  the  fluke. 

452.  Is  that  also  owing  to  the  drainage  of  the 
0.98. 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

country  ? — It  is,  because  that  disease  is  absolutely 
connected  with  moist  or  undrained  pastures. 

453.  It  is  a peculiar  fact  also  that  the  number 
of  horned  animals  in  Ireland  has  remained  in 
statu  quo  for  the  last  10  years? — Yes. 

454.  Has  anything  really  been  done  to  reclaim 
the  land  of  Ireland  in  the  last  20  or  30  years? — 
Except  a few  small  pieces  of  arterial  drainage  ; 

I take  it  that  your  question  applies  to  the  arterial 
rather  than  to  the  thorough  drainage  by  the 
farmers  ; with  the  exception  of  a few  patches  of 
arterial  drainage  nothing  serious  has  been  done, 
and  nothing  can  be  done  unless  it  be  done  upon 
a large  scale. 

455.  I believe  Professor  Tyndall  has  estimated 
that,  iflreland  were  thoroughly  drained,  the  tem- 
perature could  be  raised  by  four  degrees ; have 
you  ever  devoted  any  attention  to  that  subject? 
— Whether  the  temperature  could  be  elevated  to 
that  extent  I could  not  say  ; but  I am  quite  satis- 
fied that  if  the  central  plain,  which  really  is  the  ' 
coldest  part  of  Ireland,  were  clrained  to  a large 
extent,  and  also  partially  planted,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  would  be  seriously  raised, 
though,  perhaps,  not  to  the  extent  which  you 
mentioned. 

456.  But  it  would  be  raised  to  some  extent, 
which  would  be  a great  national  advantage  ? — It 
would. 

457.  Are  you  aware  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  are  a considerable  number  of  small 
woollen  manufactories  in  Ireland? — Yes;  there 
were  28  represented  at  the  Cork  Exhibition. 

458.  And  that  even  in  those  small  mills  they 
have  a thorough  process  of  preparing  and  finish- 
ing the  whole  material  in  their  small  looms ; you 
are  aware  of  that,  are  you  not  ? — Yes;  I was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  the  good  quality  of  their 
finish,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  preparation.  Of 
course  the  stuffs  they  made  were  of  a coarser 
kind;  the  finer  ones  would  require  a higher  finish- 
ing than  a single  small  factory  could  give ; but 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

would  you  let  me  add  that  it  is  beginning  at 
the  right  end  to  make  the  coarser  and  simpler 
fabrics. 

459.  Are  you  aware  that  those  people  who 
have  engaged  in  that  trade  in  Ireland  sometimes 
find  as  a serious  impediment  to  their  progress, 
the  want  of  sufficient  capital  to  develope  the 
works  thoroughly  ? — Although  there  is  enough 
capital  in  Ireland,  if  it  were  as  I expressed  it  on 
the  last  occasion  of  my  examination,  fluid,  that  is 
to  say,  if  it  were  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
small  manufacturers,  yet  everyone  knows  that 
absence  of  credit  is  one  of  the  great  deficiencies 
of  the  small  manufacturers. 

460.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  State  subsi- 
dies to  those  persons  ? — I do  not  know. 

461.  Or  loans,  repayable  in  a certain  number 
of  years,  at  easy  interest  ? — The  experiment 
would  be  worth  trying,  but  it  is  one  upon  which 
I am  rather  doubtful;  you  contemplate  some- 
thing like  what  is  done  with  the  fisheries,  I 
imagine. 

462.  Yes,  something  of  the  same  system? — 
Modified,  of  course,  to  suit  the  particular  indus- 
try ; there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  upon  that 
point,  seeing  what  has  been  done  in  the  fisheries 
by  a system  of  loans  ; both  those  of  Lady  Burdett 
Coutts  and  the  Government  loans,  according  to 
the  Bills  lately  passed. 

463.  I believe,  with  regard  to  loans  to  the 
fishermen,  the  result  has  been  singulai-ly  satis- 
factory ? — It  has  always  been  so  when  tried  in 
Ireland. 

464.  The  fishermen  have  always  shown  the 
utmost  punctuality  in  the  repayment  of  their 
instalment? — I think  Mr.  Brady,  the  Inspector 
of  Fisheries,  states  in  his  last  report,  that  the 
interest  covers  the  loss  twice ; I have  no  doubt, 
if  there  were  a better  and  simpler  system  of 
collecting  the  money,  there  would  be  no  loss 
at  all. 

465.  You  are  aware  that  the  present  system  of 
agriculture  in  Ireland  is  almost  uniformly  that  of 
cattle  raising  and  cattle  breeding  ; do  not  you 
think  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  possible  that 
a dual  system  of  farming  should  be  introduced, 
bringing  in  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
cereals  and  root  crops  ? — I go  further  than  that. 
I say  that  our  agriculture  is  one  of  the  simplest, 
and  I was  almost  going  to  say  the  most  barbarous 
in  Europe,  because  of  the  small  number  of  crops 
that  are  cultivated.  I would  certainly  think  that 
an  increase  in  the  cultivation  or  the  introduction 
of  technical  plants,  that  is  to  say,  plants  used  in 
industry,  like  flax,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  country. 

466.  I think  Captain  Aylmer  asked  you  some 
questions  about  peat  litter;  could  you  give  me 
some  reason  why  Irish  peat  litter  cannot  be 
manufactured  and  sold  as  cheaply  in  London  as 
German  peat  litter  ? — I do  not  see  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  sold  more  cheaply  or  as 
cheap,  at  all  events,  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  German  system  has  the  advantage  of 
having  commenced  before  the  Irish,  and  got  the 
start,  and  I believe  as  regards  the  Irish  peat 
litter,  they  have  yet  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
drying  it  thoroughly. 

467.  There  is  also  a difficulty  in  the  way  of’ 
railivay  rates  and  charges? — Yes. 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

468.  I believe  the  railway  rate  from  Kildare 
to  London  is  greater  for  a ton  of  litter  than  the 
whole  price  of  the  peat  litter,  together  with  the 
freight  when  sent  from  German)'? — I should  not 
be  surprised,  seeing  the  great  difference  in  the 
rate  from  Hamburgh  and  Ilarburg  to  London, 
and  that  from  some  of  the  Irish  ports,  or  from 
the  inland  towns,  but  I could  not  actually  say 
whether  the  fact  you  state  is  so ; it  would  not 
surprise  me  if  it  were. 

469.  Colonel  Nolan  asked  you  some  questions' 
about  the  kelp  trade  ; are  you  aware  that  those 
who  have  been  buying  in  Ireland  for  some  years 
have  had  the  monopoly  of  that  ? — Yes. 

470.  The  North  British  Chemical  Company 
had  the  monopoly  for  some  years,  and  they  were 
paying  about  4 /.  a ton ; do  you  think  it  is  worth 
more  than  about  4 l.  a ton  ? — It  is  not  worth 
much  more  now. 

471.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  seaweed 
is  a very  good  manure  for  several  descriptions  of 
soil  ? — Yes. 

472.  Do  not  you  think  seaweed  could  be  more 
profitably  used,  instead  of  burning  it  for  kelp,  by 
sending  it  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  if  the 
railway  facilities  were  sufficiently  great,  to  be 
used  for  manuring  the  land  ?— Yes,  if  it  were 
dried.  I should  say  that  one  of.  the  worst  uses 
it  could  be  put  to,  economically  speaking,  would, 
be  to  burn  it. 

473.  Therefore,  you  would  be  of  opinion  that 
the  seaweed  would  be  more  profitably  used  as 
manure  than  if  it  were  burnt  for  kelp  ? — Yes  ; 
provided  it  could  be  sold  at  what  is  called  its 
chemical  worth. 

474.  Are  you  aware  that  some  portions  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland  are  rather  well  adapted  for  pottery 
work? — Not  very  well;  we  have  very  few  really 
good  clays  or  extensive  beds  of  it  iu  Ireland  ; it 
is  like  most  of  our  mineral  resources,  very  poor; 
but  there  are  a few  places  in  Ireland  where 
undoubtedly  all  the  materials  for  pottery  exist 
in  abundance,  and  of  good  quality. 

475.  You  are  aware  that  the  Belleek  Pottery 
Factory  failed,,  if  not  entirely,  yet  to  a certain 
extent? — I was  given  to  understand  that  that 
factory  was  still  in  operation  within  a very  short 
time. 

476.  It  has  been  revived  recently,  has  it  not? 
— Yes,  it  failed  some  time  ago,  not  through 
financial  difficulties,  but  simply  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  the  proprietor. 

477.  So  that  there  is  nothing  really  radically 
wrong  with  the  factory  at  Belleek  ? — No. 

478.  Is  there  any  single  locality  suited  for 
pottery  manufacture  near  the  City  of  Dublin? — 
Not  for  fine  pottery;  for  pottery,  properly 
speaking,  there  is,  but  not  for  earthenware ; but 
I may  add  that,  as  regards  earthenware,  we  are 
not  worse  off  in  Dublin  than  they  are  in  Staf- 
fordshire ; they  have  to  get  their  clay  from  the 
south  of  England.  There  is  a very  large  export 
of  clay  from  the  south  of  England,  from  Corn- 
wall, even  to  Russia  and  America,  so  that  as  far 
as  raw  material  is  concerned,  in  the  modern 
state  of  the  trade,  it  is  not  a matter  of  impor- 
tance. 

479.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  might  be  revived  in  Ireland  with  ad- 
vantage ? — Yes,  we  can  grow  leaves,  unfortu- 
nately. 
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nately,  very  well ; but  I think,  before  any  large 
experiment  were  tried,  there  ought  to  be  a suffi- 
ciently large  experiment  made  officially,  if  I 
may  say  so,  to  try  to  show  the  way  of  growing, 
and  the  mode  of  preparing  it  when  dried.  To- 
bacco being  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
plants  to  grow,  in  the  present  state  of  our  agri- 
culture, 1 should  fear  that  unless  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  technical  instruction  given  with 
regard  to  its  growth  and  preparation,  it  would 
be  a failure  ; all  depends,  in  fact,  upon  the  pre- 
paration. 

480.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  prelimi- 
nary cultivation  of  tobacco  upon  Government 
farms,  which  would  operate  as  model  schools? — 
It  is  one  of  the  questions  that  I am  very  glad 
to  be  asked,  because  that  is  the  way  I think  it 
ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

481.  Tobacco  ha6  been  grown  already  in  Ire- 
land ? — Y es,  in  past  times  it  has. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

482.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a good  deal 
of  Belgian  flax  imported  to  Ireland? — Yes;  half 
the  flax  the  Belgians  grow  comes  into  the  British 
and  Irish  markets. 

483.  And  the  Belgian  flax  commands  a higher 
price  than  the  Irish  flax  ? — As  a rule,  the  Bel- 
gians grow  a higher  quality  of  flax. 

484.  Dojou  know  that  the  scutching  is  better 
better  carried  out  in  Belgium  than  it  is  in  Ire- 
land ? — Undoubtedly. 

485.  And  that  improves  the  value  of  the  flax 
to  a certain  extent? — Yes,  and  also  their  soils 
are  lighter  than  they  are  in  Ireland,  and  they 
are  better  tilled,  consequently  because  they  are 
very  light.  Moreover,  there  is  a marked  dif- 
ference between  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  flax  and 
Irish  flax,  owing  to  the  amount  of  iron  in  Irish 
grown  flax  of  tne  lower  qualities ; but  there  is 
no  reason  why  good  flax  of  the  value  of  Belgian 
and  Dutch  flax  should  not  be  grown  in  Ireland  ; 
it  has  been. 

486.  You  were  asked  some  questions  about  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  cattle  in  transit ; would 
you  agree  with  the  estimate  that  damage  to  the 
extent  of  30  s.  a head  is  done  to  Irish  fat  cattle 
in  transit? — That  is  a matter  upon  which  I 
should  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion,  because  the 
Committee  will  get  that  information  better  from 
representatives  of  the  trade;  but  I should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  it  is  correct  from  the  high 
state  of  fever  in  which  I have  seen  cattle  arrive 
at  Birmingham. 

487.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  carry 
on  the  meat  trade  as  dead  meat  rather  than  as 
live  meat  between  Ireland  and  England? — That 
is  my  opinion,  and  very  strongly  too. 

488.  Are  you  aware  that  an  abbattoir  was 
established  some  time  ago  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

489.  It  has  not  been  a very  great  success,  I 
believe  ? — There  have  been  considerable  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  it ; the  old  habits  of  the  trade 
are  against  it. 

490.  The  old  habits  take  some  time  to  era- 
dicate before  anything  like  the  success  of  a new 
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system  can  be  achieved  ? — I agree  with  that, 
certainly. 

491.  You  were  speaking  in  your  evidence  of 
the  relative  cost  of  steam  and  water-power, 
and  I understood  you  to  say  that  steam  was,  or 
might  be,  cheaper  than  water-power  ? — Yes. 

492.  Are  you  aware  that  in  that  respect  you 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Robert  Keane  and  others,  whom  he  cites  in  his 
book,  in  which  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
water-power  is  eight  to  10  times  less  costly  than 
steam;  can  you  account  for  the  difference? — 
I think  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind  the  water- 
power after  it  has  been  completed,  whereas  I had 
in  my  mind  the  water-power  in  a state  of  nature. 
If,  as  I stated  in  my  examination  on  the  last 
day,  the  weirs  and  reservoirs  were  in  existence, 
undoubtedly  then  the  water-power  would  be  the 
cheaper. 

493.  But  the  cost  of  erecting  the  weirs  and  the 
reservoirs  would  make  the  water-power  more 
expensive,  in  your  opinion,  than  steam? — In  many 
cases. 

494.  But  there  might  be  a great  many  in- 
stances in  which  water-power  might  be  much 
cheaper  than  steam,  might  there  not? — Cer- 
tainly ; there  are  some  manufactures  in  which 
water  is  to  be  preferred  to  steam,  because  the 
water  would  be  required  in  the  manufacture  itself, 
and  in  such  cases  it  might  be  well  worth  while 
to  spend  money  in  getting  the  water-power, 
because  the  double  purpose  would  be  attained. 

495.  You  are  very  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  technical  education  ? — I think  that  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  whole  question. 

496.  Of  course  you  know  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  in  Dublin  very  well  ? — I do.  I was 
present  at  the  taking  of  the  house,  and,  until  I 
went  to  Cork,  I was  a professor  at  the  College. 

497.  It  has  never  been  used  to  its  fullest 
extent  in  Dublin,  I believe  ? — The  College  i? 
scarcely  used  at  all  by  the  Dublin  people. 

498.  To  what  would  you  attribute  that  want 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Dublin 
people  ? — Partly  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  place,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  education  of  that  kind  is  almost  un- 
known in  Ireland. 

499.  I suppose  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  was  given  there  was  not  known  to  be 
of  any  practical  use  in  manufacture,  and  deterred 
people  from  going  there  ? — I do  not  know  that 
that  would  explain  their  apathy.  If  people  from 
Dublin  had  gone  to  that  institution  they  would 
have  soon  supplied  that  which  is  the  great  want 
of  the  country,  namely,  persons  properly  trained 
in  practical  science  so  as  to  take  up  and  carry  on 
successfully  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 

500.  Do  you  think  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  as  high-class 
polytechnic  schools  in  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  ? — The  Queen’s  Colleges  fulfil  that 
function  to  a certain  extent  even  now. 

501.  But  that  might  be  developed,  might  it 
not  ? — I have  endeavoured  to  develop  it  in  my 
own  college.  I can  also  state  that  a good  many 
good  results  have  come  from  the  engineering 
schools,  in  fact,  the  engineering  school  of  the 

d 2 Queen’s 
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Queen’s  Colleges  is  the  nucleus  of  the  technical 
instruction  of  the  higher  class ; it  has  only  to  be 
enlarged. 

502.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of 
agricultural  teaching  which  is  adopted  in  the 
primary  schools  is  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  the  people? — No. 

503.  That  it  might  be  greatly  improved? — 
The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  teach  the 
teachers,  which  has  never  been  done. 

504.  Now,  going  back  for  a moment  to  the 
College  of  Science,  were  there,  at  any  time, 
evening  lectures  or  classes  for  artizans  at  the 
College  of  Science  ?— lres;  I lectured  for  a 
great  many  years  myself  upon  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  the  arts.  I have  given  lectures 
upon  dyeing  and  tanning,  and  other  industries 
carried  on  in  Dublin,  which  were  very  well  at- 
tended. 

505.  Lectures  of  that  kind  are  not  in  opera- 
tion now,  are  they  ? — Our  lectures  were  voluntary 
lectures  given  by  Professor  Jukes  and  myself; 
they  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme.  Evening 
lectures  of  a similar  class  are  given  now,  and  I 
think  they  are  also  voluntary. 

506.  You  are  in  favour  of  a system  of  agricultural 
conferences  ? — I recommended  them  in  a report 
which  I made. 

507.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the 
effect  which  local  agricultural  shows  have  had  in 
improving  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  in  improving 
agriculture  generally  in  Ireland? — Yes,  I have 
taken  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Cork  Agri- 
cultural Society,  for  example,  I was  its  pre- 
sident for  one  year,  so  I know  its  working  very 
well,  and  I know  the  effect  it  has  had  in  the 
country.  I am  in  favour  of  small  ones  also 
operating  in  connection  with  the  bigger  ones. 

508.  I think  that  in  your  report  to  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Commission  you  recommended 
conferences  of  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  ? — 
Yes. 

509.  Do  you  realty  think  that  would  be  practi- 
cable ? — It  would  depend  on  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  taken  up.  I have  no  doubt  of  this,  that 
unless  you  get  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  people 
themselves,  any  attempt  to  teach  them  from  the 
outside  or  downwards  will  not  succeed. 

5 10.  But  do  you  think,  from  your  experience 
of  farmers’  wives  and  daughters,  that  any  experi- 
ment of  that  kind  would  be'  likely  to  be  success- 
ful ? — If  it  were  tried  in  a few  places,  and  taken 
up  by  the  parish  priests,  I have  no  doubt  it 
would. 

511.  You  think  that  the  parish  priest  might 
exert  a useful  influence  in  that  respect? — Yes, 
I do. 

512.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  free  dissemina- 
tion of  literature  amongst  the  population  would 
have  the  same  effect? — I do  not  think  it  would 
have  the  same  effect.  The  suggestion  has  occurred 
to  me  from  seeing  what  the  effect  has  been  of  the 
Munster  Dairy  School,  where  the  result  upon  the 
girls  who  have  attended  it  has  been  extraordi- 
nary. 

513.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  butter- 
making in  Ireland  has  ceased  to  be  as  profitable 
as  it  was  ; is  that  owing  to  the  deterioration  of 
Irish  butter,  or  is  it  owing  to  the  successful  com- 
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petition  from  abroad? — It  is  owing  a good  deal 
to  the  latter,  and  also  to  the  deficient  preparation 
in  Ireland. 

514.  But  are  you  of  opinion  that  Irish  butter 
has  not  deteriorated  in  quality  in  any  way  ? — I 
think  Ireland  ought  to  produce  the  best  butter  in 
the  world,  if  the  farmers  knew  how  to  make  it  up 
to  the  mark. 

515.  Are  you  aware  that  a good  many  are  of 
opinion  that  even  at  the  present  time  Irish  butter, 
in  the  season,  is  very  much  the  best  butter  in  the 
world  ? — I believe,  that  that  is  the  case. 

516.  It  is  in  winter  time  that  the  German  and 
Danish  butters  are  better  than  the  Irish  butters  ? 
— In  those  countries  they  carry  on  winter  dairy- 
ing, which  we  do  not  in  Ireland.  I went  into 
an  elaborate  calculation  for  the  report  1 am 
making  for  the  Cork  Exhibition  upon  that  ques- 
tion, and  I found  that  the  average  price  of  Danish, 
Swedish,  North  German,  and  French  butters  has 
been  raised  by  the  fact  that  they  carry  on  their 
butter-making  through  the  winter. 

517.  Do  you  think  that  winter  dairying  might 
be  carried  on  in  Ireland  to  any  extent? — Yes, 
certainty. 

518.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  changing 
the  season  partially  in  Ireland  with  that  view  ? — 
I would  be  in  favour  of  carrying  on  butter-making 
and  inducing  farmers  to  adopt  winter  dairying  as 
well  as  dairying  in  summer. 

519.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
question  of  ensilage? — Yes,  I have. 

520.  Do  you  think  that  ensilage  might  be  used 
with  success  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  Ireland  ? 
— Yes,  certainty. 

521.  And  that  would  facilitate  the  changing 
of  the  dairying  season  in  Ireland? — Yes;  we 
are  not  worse  off  than  any  of  the  countries  I have 
named  ; in  fact,  we  are  rather  better ; our  winter 
is  less  severe,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
whatever  why  we  should  not  have  winter  dairying 
as  well  as  summer  dairying. 

522.  Do  not  you  think  that  one  of  the  draw- 
backs to  the  making  of  butter  in  summer  is  that 
the  dairy-houses  in  which  the  butter  is  made  are 
very  defective  ? — That  is  the  chief  drawback. 

523.  And  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
successful  manufacturing  of  butter  in  Ireland, 
that  the  dairy-houses  should  be  improved  ? — 
Certainty ; some  of  them  have  none  at  all ; at 
the  same  time  I think  something  might  be  done 
in  the  way  of  co-operation  amongst  the  smaller 
farmers  to  induce  them  to  work  in  common. 
I am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  small  farms 
are  destined  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

524.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  is  a good  deal  of  co-operation 
amongst  the  peasantry  ? — Notin  any  part  of  the 
country  that  I know  of,  to  the  extent  that  it 
ought  to  be. 

525.  You  spoke  of  the  Glasnevin  Farm,  and 
stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
verted to  better  use  than  it  is  ? — It  ought  to  be 
a normal  school  for  teachers. 

526.  You  think  that  the  Glasnevin  Farm 
ought  to  be  converted  from  its  present  purpose 
to  a technical  school  for  national  teachers? — 
Yes ; it  also  ought  to  be  used  for  several  of  the 

purposes 
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purposes  for  which  it  is  now  used  ; but  its  main 
object  ought  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  national 
teachers  who  have  to  teach  agriculture. 

527.  I believe  there  is  no  high-class  college 
for  the  teaching  of  gentlemen  farmers  in  Ireland 
at  the  present  time,  such  as  the  Agricultural 
College  of  England  ? — No. 

528.  Do  you  think  that  a college  of  that  kind 
would  be  successful  in  Ireland  ? — For  some  time 
it  would  not;  but  if  it  were  kept  on  it  would 
ultimately  succeed. 

529.  If  the  Government  helped  a college  of  that 
kind  at  the  beginning,  do  you  think  it  would  even- 
tually succeed? — I believe  it  would;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, whenever  anything  of  that  kind  is  got 
up  in  Ireland  it  is  sure  to  get  attacked  for  all  its 
faults,  and  there  is  a considerable  economy  about 
saying  anything  in  favour  of  its  benefits.  It 
formed  part,  I may  say,  of  the  scheme  which  I 
drew  up  for  the  Dairy  School  in  Cork,  to  use 
the  same  farm  and  establishment  also  for  a 
higher  school  in  agriculture,  but  that  portion  of 
it  has  not  been  carried  out. 

530.  There  is  no  veterinary  college  in  Ireland, 
is  there  ?-— That  was  another  part  of  the  scheme. 

531.  You  think  it  is  very  regretable  that 
there  is  not  a veterinary  college  in  Ireland? — I 
think  it  is  a most  extraordinary  fact  that  there  is 
not.  I took  a good  deal  of  pains,  and  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  of  which  the  greater  portion  is  in 
print,  upon  the  subject,  as  part  of  the  scheme 
to  which  I alluded,  but  nothing  has  be'en  done 
about  it  since. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

532.  With  regard  to  the  technical  education 
of  the  Queen’s  College,  how  far  is  it  theoretical, 
and  how  far  is  it  practical  ? — Hitherto  it  has  been 
altogether  theoretical,  save  in  so  far  as  survey- 
ing is  concerned,  and  the  use  of  instruments  for 
that  purpose. 

533.  You  have  no  working  laboratories  there, 
have  you  ? — We  have  a small  physical  labora- 
tory ; as  far  as  Cork  is  concerned,  we  have  an 
instrument  maker ; he  has  a workshop  and  tools 
provided  by  the  college,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to 
make  apparatus  for  people  outside,  upon  condi- 
tion of  allowing  the  engineering  students  to  visit 
his  workshop  whenever  they  like,  but  no  syste- 
matic instruction  up  to  this  time  has  been  given 
in  the  use  of  tools. 

534.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  tools,  the 
laboratory  there  is  purely  what  might  be  called 
a small.scientific  laboratory? — Quite  so;  we  have 
a chemical  laboratory  and  a physical  one,  both. 

535.  But  there  is  no  instruction  given  on  a 
large  scale  from  a practical  point  of  view,  nor  is 
there  any  means  of  carrying  that  out? — We  have 
neither  the  room  nor  the  apparatus,  nor  the 
money  lo  provide  either. 

536.  If  you  wished  to  give  any  instruction  in 
chemical  manufacture  of  this  kind,  there  is  no 
means  of  doing  it,  except  from  books  ?— Except 
irom  books ; and  so  far  as  the  basis  of  any 
chemical  industry  can  be  shown  in  an  ordinary 
chemical  laboratory;  and  you  can  go  very  far 
in-  that  respect. 

53/ . You  can  show  the  reactions,  and  so  forth; 
but  you  cannot  give  any  instructions  beyond 
^an  y°u  • — ¥es;  take  gas-making;  we  could 
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show  the  illuminating  power  and  mode  of  mea- 
suring it,  and  the  mode  of  making  analyses  of 
the  gases  themselves,  which  would  practically  be 
the  greater  part  of  the  technical  instruction  re- 
quired for  the  purpose;  we  can  do  that. 

538.  But  you  have  not  the  large  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  or 
different  lights,  have  you  ?— Yes,  we  have  got  so 
far  as  that ; and  we  have  apparatus  for  testing 
cements,  and  a number  of  things  of  that  kind ; 
we  are  not  entirely  deficient  in  them,  yet  practi- 
cally, I may  say,  we  have  not  the  necessary 
equipment  for  the  higher  technological  teaching ; 
the  few  things  we  have  do  not  amount  to  very 
much. 

539.  I suppose  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
without  those  assistances  you  can  but  give  a 
theoretical  education  ?— We  cannot  give  a" really 
good  one.  I have  tried  to  form  lately  a technical 
museum  of  raw  materials,  to  which  I attach  great 
importance  : that  is  another  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

540.  A student  who  had  passed  through  the 
course  and  was  going,  say,  into  the  manufacture 
of  acids,  or  chemicals,  or  anything  else  of  the 
kind,  would  have  to  learn  the  practical  part  of 
his  business  after  he  left  you,  would  he  not? — 
He  would;  but  he  would  be  fitted  by  his  scientific 
knowledge  to  learn  the  practical  part  in  a short 
time. 

541.  I suppose,  generally,  through  Ireland, 
with  regard  to  technical  education,  that  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  state  of  it? — That  is  rather  an 
advanced  state  of  it,  for  there  is  nothing  else. 

542.  That  is  the  maximum? — That  is  the 
maximum. 

543.  N ow  apply  that  to  the  agricultural  edu- 
cation of  the  country ; how  far  would  that  be 
purely  theoretical  ? — It  is  equally  so  ; very  few 
male  students  attend  our  dairy  school;  we  have 
made  ever  so  many  modifications  in  the  rules 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  farmers  to  send 
their  sons;  we  have  converted  it  into  a winter 
school  to  meet  the  case  of  farmers  who  will  not 
send  their  sons  during  the  summer  time  or  during 
the  time  that  they  want  them  at  home,  but  it 
has  not  been  very  successful.  We  have  rather 
a difficulty  in  Ireland  in  this  respect,  that  we 
have  to  contend  with  the  bad  reputation  that 
some  of  the  agricultural  schools  hitherto  in  oper- 
ation have  earned,  they  have  earned  that  bad  re- 
putation because  the  localities  took  no  interest  in 
them  ; therefore,  of  course,  the  schools  were  in- 
effective and  never  did  any  good.  The  farmers 
I think,  too,  do  not  believe  in  theoretical  agricul- 
ture except  where  they  see  now  the  dairy 'school 
in  operation ; but,  while  our  school  is  full  for 
women,  it  has  very  few  boys ; every  place  is 
taken  up  by  the  women. 

544.  Then  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Dutch  and  Belgian  agricultural  schools? — Yes; 
some  years  ago  I had  been  through  most  of  them. 

545.  How  far  would  the  introduction  of  such 
schools  into  Ireland  go  towards  introducing  a 
better  state  of  agriculture? — I think  their  sys- 
tem, or  at  least  a system  modelled  on  them, 
would  undoubtedly  be  a system  of  considerable 
utility,  but  I do  not  believe  that  we  can  have  in 
Ireland  what  takes  place  in  those  countries, unless 
the  localities  take  the  matter  up  for  themselves. 

D 3 546.  But 
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546.  But  those  schools  have  been  established 
for  a long  time  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  have 
they  not? — Our  agricultural  schools  are  of  older 
date  than  most  of  those.  Most  of  the  great 
German  systems  which  have  been  so  well 
described  lately  in  the  Report  of  the  Technical 
Education  Commission,  and  which  I described 
in  a Report  upon  Agricultural  Schools,  in  an 
appendix  to  the  Report  on  Primary  Education, 
are  posterior  to  some  of  the  schools  in  Ireland 
in  date.  There  are  many  things  which  have 
been  done  in  Ireland  from  which  foreigners 
have  come  to  learn,  have  gone  away  and  brought 
them  to  perfection,  while  they  have  died  out  with 

547.  You  were  speaking  of  lectures  which 
you  gave  in  Dublin.  I should  like  to  ask  you, 
upon  that,  what  opportunities  are  given  to  the 
mechanic  class  and  the  artisan  class  of  Dublin 
in  the  way  of  technical  education? — Beyond 
such  lectures  as  I have  spoken  of,  none ; with 
regard  to  those  lectures,  T may  tell  you  that  they 
were  free.  We  tried  a systematic  course,  giving 
part  of  it  free  and  charging  6 d.  for  part  of  it, 
for  about  24  lectures,  I think,  and  the  attend- 
ance dropped  to  one-half  upon  the  payment 
of  6 d. 

548.  That  would  show  thatit  was  not  the  artisan 
class  that  was  attending  ? — It  was  the  artisan 
class  who  paid  the  6 d.,  and  not  the  other. 

549.  Practically,  no  assistance  in  technical 
instruction  is  given  to  the  mechanic  and  artisan 
class  in  Dublin? — None,  beyond  the  lectures. 

550.  And  now  have  they  ceased? — No,  they 
are  lecturing  at  this  moment,  for  instance,  on 
biology. 

551.  I was  informed,  in  reply  to  a question, 
that  there  are  free  libraries  in  Dublin,  contain- 
ing books  such  as  would  be  useful  to  the 
mechanic  and  artisan  class? — Yes;  free  libraries 
have  been  established  recently  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  anybody  who  wanted  to  consult  a book 
or  any  branch  of  technology,  would  find  at  the 
College  of  Science  one  of  the  best-selected 
libraries  in  Europe  of  that  kind. 

552.  Is  that  library  open  ?— The  library  is 
open  to  every  student  of  the  college,  and  in  my 
time,  undoubtedly,  it  was  open  to  any  inquiring 
artisan. 

553.  But  not  open,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  to  the  public  ? — No,  because  it  is  a 
very  small  place ; they  are  very  small  rooms. 

554.  Beyond  that  what  library  is  open  ? — 
There  is  the  National  Library. 

555.  What  restrictions  are  placed  there  upon 
the  free  use  of  the  library  by  the  artisan  classes? 
— I think  not  any  ; formerly  it  required  the 
introduction  of  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  when  they  considered  it  to  be  their 
library,  but  under  the  new  arrangement  it  is 
now  considered  the  National  Library  of  Dublin. 
I am  not  aware  of  any  restriction  upon  admis- 
sion, because  it  is  open  till  10  o’clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

556.  I think  you  must  have  an  order  of  admis- 
sion still  ? — I fancy  the  order  is  not  very  difficult 
to  get. 


Mr.  Molloy. 

557.  Take  the  Patent  Library  in  London,  where 
you  simply  walk  in  and  sign  your  name,  and 
have  the  free  use  of  the  books  and  patent  records, 
not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  every  other 
country  ; there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  Dublin, 
is  there  ? — No,  but  the  Patent  Office  furnish  many 
of  the  libraries  in  Ireland  with  copies  of  their 
patents. 

558.  Of  the  English  patents  ? — Of  English 
patents  only  ; in  Cork  they  are  furnished  to  the 
corporation;  they  were  sent  to  an  old  lumber 
room,  but  they  have  now  been  partially  set  up  ;. 
we  have  been  providing  a special  room  for  them 
in  the  new  buildings,  the  Cork  Municipal 
Buildings  for  Science,  Art,  and  Music ; but 
access  must  be  given,  under  the  terms  upon 
which  those  copies  are  granted,  to  anybody  who 
applies,  and  so  far  Dublin  is  provided  with  them. 
I do  not  know  that  they  are  in  a very  convenient 
place  in  Dublin,  but  I think  they  will  be  when 
the  new  library  is  built. 

559.  What  I wanted  to  ascertain  was  whether 
practically  the  scientific  libraries  of  Dublin  were 
open  to  the  working  classes  as  free  as  they  should 
be  ? — They  are  not. 

4560.  You  spoke  of  cottage  industries ; have 
you  made  any  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of 
working  cottage  industries  ? — Not  beyond  those 
that  I have  suggested  in  the  short  draft  of  a 
scheme  for  technical  education. 

561.  You  mentioned  just  now  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Ireland  as  being  very  poor  ? — It  is 
very  poor  ; a geological  map  would  show  how  that 
is. 

562.  Take  pyrites,  for  example,  what  is  that 
doing  ? — The  pyrites  trade  began  in  Ireland, 
flourished  and  died  a natural  death  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Spanish  pyrites.  In  1883, 
which  is  the  last  year  in  which  I took  any 
statistics,  because  that  happened  to  be  the  year  of 
the  Cork  Exhibition,  the  total  amount  of  pyrites 
sent  from  Wicklow  was  only  12,000  tons;  they 
are  only  sent  from  the  Yale  of  Avoca. 

563.  That,  is  the  only  place  that  is  working 
now  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  only  place  that  is  work- 
ing now. 

564.  Do  they  only  sell  their  pyrites  here? — 
They  use  a portion  in  Dublin,  and  they  use  a 
portion  at  the  Wicklow  Manure  Company, 
which  owns  some  mines ; but  I was  speaking  of 
the  exported  portion  as  being  12,000  tons. 

565.  In  what  way  do  you  use  it  in  Ireland? — 
For  vitriol;  you  have  a very  fair  manufactory 
of  chemical  manure  at  Wicklow,  and  a portion 
also  goes  to  the  manufacturers  of  manure  in 
Dublin. 

5 66.  Beyond  the  Wicklow  field,  there  is  no 
iron  in  the  country  except  upon  a small  scale  ? — 
I should  have  expected  that  it  was  on  a small 
scale,  though  I was  gratified  to  hear  from  Captain 
Aylmer  that  there  existed  somewhere  or  other 
in  the  west  and  north-west  of  Ireland  a great 
deposit  of  cupriferous  pyrites,  just  like  the  Huelva 
ore,  containing  1 to  2 per  cent,  of  copper;  I should 
be  glad  to  know  where  it  occurs. 

567.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  gold,  what  would 
you  say  as  to  that  ? — That  has  only  a scientific 
and  historical  value. 

568.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  merely  that; 
take,  for  instance,  the  end  of  the  last  century, 

when 
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when  the  Avoca  fields  were  first  discovered ; it 
is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  peasants,  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks  there,  picked  up  3,000  /. 
worth  of  gold  ? — At  the  present  moment ; at 
least,  when  I was  perfectly  acquainted  with  that 
district  and  in  the  habit  of  going  there,  gold,  to 
the  value  of  about  800/.  a-year  came,  and  I 
should  fancy  still  comes  from  that  district. 

569.  Do  you  mean  picked  up  by  the  peasants 
there,  or  under  a systematic  working  ? — No,  not 
under  systematic  working  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 
most  unsystematic,  but  they  get  an  annual  sum  ; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  it  is 
exactly,  because  they  do  not  either  like  you  to 
see  their  operations  or  to  give  you  the  gold,  for 
fear,  I suppose,  it  might  be  seized  by  the  Crown, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

570.  As  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  last  century? 

— Yes.  Gold  mines  are  the  property  of  the 

Crown,  but  nobody  disturbs  them  in  the  matter. 
I have  seen  them  washing  for  gold,  and  have  got 
specimens  of  the  gold  along  with  the  tin  which 
accompanies  it,  but  the  workings  are  very  small. 
I fancy  there  is  very  little  except  at  the  lower 
end,  it  may  be,  of  the  river,  where  it  joins  the 
main  river  at  Avoca  Bridge,  there  may  be  some 
in  the  clay  that  is  deposited  there. 

571.  Still  all  that  would  be  evidence,  would  it 
not,  that  there  exists  there  gold-bearing  ore,  at 
some  distance  up,  at  either  side  of  the  stream  ?— 
One  mining  company  which  worked  lead,  in  one 
of  the  rivers  in  which  the  gold  was  found,  tried 
to  get  gold,  and  they  shoded  the  whole  hill, 
that  is  they  cut  a trench  along  it,  and  they  did 
get  a quantity  of  gold  sufficient  to  make  rings 
for  the  directors,  but  I do  not  know  that  they 
got  any  more. 

572.  But  all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  have  failed  from  want  of  capital;  is  not 
that  so? — At  one  time  there  were  some  persons 
that  I knew  of  who  were  able  to  put  capital  into 
it,  though  perhaps  not  enough,  and  they  did  not 
do  very  much;  they  wanted  to  wash  the  whole 
of  the  little  delta  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
probably  they  would  find  some  gold  there,  but  it  is 
not  extensive  enough,  and  I do  not  think  it  would 
pay  to  work  it.  Of  course  I am  only  giving  you 
my  individual  opinion. 

573.  You  know  there  are  persons  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  it  who  maintain  that  there  is  as 
much  gold  in  Ireland  as  there  is  in  New  Zealand  ? 
—I  have  heard  many  opinions  upon  it,  but  all 
that.  1 have  heard  does  not  change  my  view, 
looking  at  it  as  a geologist.  The  same  thing 
might  be  said  of  another  locality  where  many 
records  of  gold  mining  in  Ireland  were  found, 
that  is,  in  the  County  Limerick ; they  had 
a bronze  and  a gold  forge,  and  made  a num- 
ber of  articles  upon  the  spot  from  the  native 

> but  they  only  got  traces  of  it  in  mountains 
which  I know  every  foot  of,  and  I should  not 
recommend  anybody  to  lose  his  money  in  looking 
for  gold  there. 

574.  You  do  not  think  that  the  mineral  wealth 
oi  Ireland  is  of  much  importance? — It  was  of 
importance  formerly,  because  it  kept  a certain 
number  of  people  employed ; but  now  to  compete 
m the  way  of  pyrites  with  the  Huelva  mines 
would,  be  out  of  the  question.  "Why  the  im- 
PO098On  ^r°m  *k'at  district  alone  into  Great 
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Britain  is  more  than  about  10  or  15  years  of  the 
importation  from  Ireland  in  its  most  prosperous 
times ; it  is  something  enormous,  because  the 
cinder,  after  taking  out  the  sulphur,  yields  both 
copper  and  gold  and  silver,  and  then  serves  as 
an  iron  ore.  With  all  these  advantages  taken 
together,  our  pyrites’  mines  must  be  said  to  be 
very  poor ; in  fact,  you  may  say  that  their  day  is 
past,  except  for  local  work.  A good  many  of  our 
minerals,  if  we  had  skill  and  enterprise  in  the 
localities,  might  serve  to  foster  industry  as  they 
do  in  similarly  situated  countries ; but,  for  large 
exportation,  I think  you  may  say  we  have  no 
minerals. 

575.  Take  pyrites,  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  from  that  would  be  very  useful  to 
the  country,  the  cost  of  transport  from  here  being 
exceedingly  great? — We  do  not  import  much 
sulphuric  acid  from  England  ; most  of  it  is  made 
in  Ireland  ; there  is  a good  deal  of  it  manu- 
factured in  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  even  in  Cork. 
With  regard  to  pyrites,  I may  remark  that  we 
are  an  importing  country  now,  instead  of  an  ex- 
porting country  ; we  import  Spanish  pyrites  to 
a very  large  extent  into  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Bel- 
fast. 

576.  Do  you'  find  it  cheaper  than  using  the 
native  ore,  even  allowing  for  the  expense  of 
transit  ? — Yes,  because  they  export  the  cinder. 
I do  not  know  any  place  in  Ireland  where  thev 
work  the  cinder  up. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

577.  You  spoke  of  the  unjust  action  of  this 
.country  in  former  years  which  drove  out  the 
industries  of  Ireland;  I presume  that  has  all 
ceased  in  this  century  ? — The  immediate  effect  of 
it  may  be  said  to  be  outside  this  century,  but 
occasionally  there  is  a little  evidence  of  it.  I 
remember  one  case  when  I was  a boy  with  regard 
to  the  Cork  soap  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
which  was  extinguished  in  a very  rapid  manner 
by  the  issuing  of  an  Order  in  Council  that  the 
boxes  of  soap  which  were  sent  generally  from 
Ireland  in  packets  of  a certain  size,  should  not 
be  admitted;  it  applied  to  the  ships  then  on  the 
sea ; it  was  one  of  those  Orders  that  were  made 
without  any  reference,  I suppose,  to  the  actual 
state  of  trade  as  it  then  existed  ; but  it  had  the 
effect,  at  all  events,  of  practically  putting  an  end 
to  the  Cork  soap  trade. 

578.  Is  there  any  other  instance  which  you 
can.  give  of  legislative  action  during  this  century 
which  has  destroyed  Irish  trade  ? — Not  perhaps 
by  commission,  but  by  omission ; there  is  a re- 
markable instance,  for  example,  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  successive  Commissions  on  Irish 
Fisheries,  which  is  very  curious.  The  fisheries 
in  Ireland  were  almost  dead  in  1819  ; they  were 
practically  dead.  I think  the  Return  that  was 
made  showed  27  vessels  fishing  in  that  year, 
and  a Commission  was  appointed  consisting  of  a 
good  many  members,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
action  bounties  were  given  which  brought  up  the 
fisheries  in  a most  amazing  way  in  a few  years  ; 
the  effect  of  that  Commission  was  something  quite 
marvellous  up  to  1824.  In  the  meantime  Parlia- 
ment determined  to  do  away  with  all  bounties, 
the  Scotch  having  fully  succeeded  in  realising  all 
the  benefits  that  could  be  got  out  of  the  system. 

The 
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The  bounties  were  abolished,  that  abolition  being 
applied  to  Ireland  ; the  bounties  were  to  cease  in 
the  year  1830  ; they  were  to  gradually  decrease 
from  1824  to  1830,  and  the  effect  of  that  was  to 
arrest  the  whole  of  the  growth  of  the  fisheries, 
and  leave  them  in  a paralysed  state  in  1830; 
so  much  so  that  in  five  years  alter  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  a Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  inquiring  into  their 
state. 

579.  Would  you  consider  that  the  doing  away 
with  bounties  was  an  unjust  action  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  country  ? — I think  under  the 
circumstances  it  was,  because  having  been  found 
to  be  successful  when  applied,  they  should  have 
been  allowed  to  be  continued  a certain  number  of 
years,  and  then  decreased  gradually  after  that 
period. 

580.  You  are  aware  that  large  grants  have 
been  made  from  England  to  Ireland  at  different 
times  in  connection  with  fishing  harbours  ? — In 
a haphazard  kind  of  way  from  time  to  time,  and 
with  a great  deal  of  difficulty. 

581.  But  there  have  been  such  grants? — Yes, 
there  have  been  such  grants. 

582.  Yet  their  success  has  been  always  doubt- 
ful; nil,  I may  say? — No,  I should  say  not  of 
themselves,  but  combined  with  other  circum- 
stances : I think  investigation  would  show  that 
many  of  those  harbours  were  not  placed  in  the  right 
place.  Some  of  the  places  were  unconnected 
with  high  roads,  so  that  there  was  no  means  of 
getting  the  fish  off,  because  you  must  remember 
there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  between  bringing 
fish  from  Yarmouth  or  Great  Grimsby  and  from 
the  West  of  Ireland  to  places  where  the  fish  are 
wanted. 

583.  Have  you  no  home  market  in  the  large 
towns  of  Ireland  ? — No,  we  have  no  home 
market. 

584.  Are  not  the  large  towns  consumers  of  fish 
in  Ireland? — No,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
fisheries  have  been  always  in  such  a variable 
condition  that  the  people  did  not  eat  the  quantity 
of  fish  they  would  have  done  if  it  were  a constant 
article  of  food  in  the  market  at  a cheap  or 
moderate  rate. 

585.  Is  this  your  argument,  that  the  Govern- 
ment grants  have  not  been  sufficient  ? — I do  not 
say  they  were  not  sufficient,  but  that  they  were 
given  out  in  an  irregular  and  long-continued 
way  ; that  there  has  been  no  big  scheme  of  pro- 
viding harbours  once  for  all  upon  a proper  scale, 
and  under  circumstances  that  would  secure  that 
they  were  properly  placed  and  properly  directed. 

586.  Quite  as  much  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  England  has  not  done  more  for  her 
own  fisheries  than  for  yours,  has  it? — Not  at  all. 
What  necessity  is  there  for  her  doing  anything 
for  Great  Grimsby  or  Lowestoft  ? 

587.  Take  Scotland,  for  example? — That  is 
exactly  where  they  have  done  it.  If  I had 
thought  I should  have  been  asked  the  question, 
I could  have  gone  into  full  details  of  what  Scot- 
land has  got.  At  the  very  time  that  the  Fishery 
Commission  in  1819  was  abolished  they  did  the 
same  thing  for  Scotland,  but  they  continued  to 
grant  a good  deal  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  piers  and  harbours  in  Scotland. 

588.  But  I think  that  a great  deal  more  money 


was  granted  to  Ireland  than  to  Scotland  for 
those  purposes? — Yery  likely  ; because  there 
was  more  necessity  for  the  one  than  the  other.  If 
you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  the  Scotch 
lochs  and  fiords  afford  natural  harbours  which 
require  very  little  to  adapt  them;  whereas,  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Ireland,  there  are  whole  districts, 
as  for  example,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon 
to  Galway  Bay,  entirely  without  harbours,  I 
believe,  with  the  exception  of  Liscannor ; that 
is  the  only  place  where  a fishing  boat  of  100 
tons  might  perhaps  be  able  to  get  into;  I doubt, 
certainly,  whether  a carrying  steamer  could  get 
in  there. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

589.  That  is  a very  poor  harbour,  is  it  not? — 
It  is  a very  poor  harbour. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

590-  Have  you  any  other  instances  to  give 
the  Committee  in  which  the  legislative  action, 
either  by  commission  or  omission,  has  tended  to 
destroy  Irish  trade  ? — Yes,  of  omission  in  this 
respect;  when  any  institution  is  established  it 
does  not  get  time  to  develop  itself.  We  have  to 
blame  ourselves  for  that  too.  The  Legislature 
and  the  people  have  to  share  the  blame  in  that; 
the  latter  discounts  it,  and  the  former  will  not 
let  it  have  time  to  take  root. 

591.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any 
illustration  where  that  has  been  a disadvantage  ? 
— -Not  at  the  moment,  but  that  is  my  impression. 
I am  sure  that  if  I had  time  to  look  over  the 
matter  I should  find  many  cases. 

592.  You  spoke  of  the  falling  off  of  all  the 
industries  of  Blarney  ; is  that  due  to  any  fault  of 
English  legislation  ? — It  is  not  due  to  any  fault 
of  special  legislation ; the  paper  trade  falling  off 
was  due  to  the  same  thing  as  affected  the  British 
paper  trade  generally. 

593.  But  the  British  paper  trade  has  gone  on? 
— It  has  gone  on ; because,  as  I stated  in  my 
examination  on  the  last  day,  there  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  who  did  not  go  to  the 
wall ; the  Irish  paper  trade  was  a trade  almost 
in  an  incipient  stage,  and  the  first  blow  given  to 
it  put  an  end  to  all  the  small  men. 

594.  Still,  we  do  import  a vast  amount  of 
paper ; there  would  be  a home  trade  in  that 
respect  ? — I am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
paper  trade  for  Ireland ; it.  is  one  of  the  in- 
dustries which,  I think,  would  succeed. 

595.  And  your  water  power  would  be  a most 
valuable  power  for  this  industry  ; though  I quite 
differ  from  you  in  what  you  state  with  respect  to 
it  generally? — But  paper  is  just  one  of  the 
industries  which  require  water  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacture,  so  that  you  would  get  the  required 
water  at  the  same  time  as  you  would  get  the 
water  power. 

596.  I presume,  as  regards  the  materials  which 
are  now  used  for  paper  manufacture,  of. which 
two-thirds  are  fibres  which  come  from  abroad, 
you  are  as  well  situated  as  England  for  the 
purpose  of  importing  them  ? — We  are.  I would 
propose  to  hand  in,  when  it  is  printed,  a copy  of 
the  report  I have  made  on  raw  materials  for  the 
Cork  Exhibition,  in  which  you  will  find  that 
very  thing  stated. 

597.  Now,  further,  with  regard  to  shoes;  I 

believe 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
believe  very  large  quantities  of  shoes  and  boots 
are  imported  into  Ireland  ? — They  are,  in  very 
large  quantities. 

598.  And  very  few  indeed  made  there  ; what 
is  the  reason  of  that  ? — The  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  shoemaking  trade,  consequent 
on  the  introduction  of  machinery,  reached  us 
somewhat  later  than  in  England.  I recollect  the 
introduction  of  the  first  machine  that  was  made. 
1 printed  the  first  figure,  from  an  American 
source,  of  a shoemaking  machine,  so  that  it  is  a 
very  new  tiling.  The  introduction  of  the  shoe- 
making machine  revolutionised  the  whole  trade ; 
and,  of  course,  naturally  the  poorer  makers  of  the 
country,  without  any  capital,  and  without  tech- 
nical instruction  in  those  matters,  not  having 
taken  up  the  matter  in  time,  the  manufacturers 
of  Northampton  were  able  to  get  a good  grasp  of 
the  Irish  trade,  which  we  are  trying  to  get  back 
again. 

599.  Then  glovemaking,  again,  which  requires 
a great  deal  of  the  hand  work  of  young  women, 
did  not  take  root  in  Ireland,  did  it? — It  took 
root  and  disappeared. 

600.  It  did  not  take  root,  then,  did  it  ? — Yes, 
it  took  root  well  enough.  Among  the  things 
Limerick  was  celebrated  for  were  its  gloves  as 
well  as  its  lace;  and  gloves  of  a very  high  class 
too,  for  they  were  always  enclosed  in  walnut 
shells,  which  shows  that  they  must  have  been 
very  fine;  Cork  had  a very  good  glove  trade, 
but  that  is  a case  which  does  not  speak  well  for 
the  Irish  artisan.  The  trade  left  Cork  from  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  workpeople,  owing 
to  strikes. 

601.  I am  afraid  that  a good  many  other  trades 
have  been  injured  by  strikes  in  Ireland? — I said, 
in  my  examination  on  the  last  day,  that  we  had 
not  more  strikes  in  Ireland  than  you  have  in 
Great  Britain. 

602.  But  the  strikes  in  Ireland  hit  the  trade 
harder? — Yes;  one  of  our  difficulties  was  that  a 
manufacturer  had  not  enough  neighbours.  When 
a manufacturer  had  a strike,  the  whole  business 
of  the  district  would  be  paralysed. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

603.  Those  strikes  are  promoted  from  Eno-land 

sometimes,  are  they  not  ? — They  are.  ° 

Mr.  Cropper. 

604.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  dead  meat  trade; 
you  are  aware  that  large  quantities  of  dead  meat 
came  up  trom  Cumberland  and  the  north  to  the 
London  market? — Yes. 

605.  I suppose  your  markets  would  be  as  near 
London  as  those  are? — I presume  the  cost  of 
carriage  would  be  cheaper. 

606.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  butchers,  or  syndicates  of  farmers,  to 
establish  those  slaughtering  centres? — No;  the 
live  meat  trade  is  dominant  as  yet.  It  would 
require  to  have  all  the  steamers  recast,  as  it  were, 
and  all  the  arrangements  for  shipping  cattle 
altered,  and  there  is  a large  interest  in  the 
shippers  of  cattle  who  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
revolution  in  the  trade.  All  that  is  against  it. 
lhat  is  one  of  the  difficulties ; but  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  have  to 
carry  out  the  same  system, 

0.98. 


Mr.  Cropper — continued. 

607.  I daresay  you  are  aware  of  the  large 
quantity  which  is  brought  from  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland  every  week  in  iced&yans 
to  London  in  the  shape  of  dead  meat  ? — I 
am  aware  of  that ; I have  seen  them.  I staled 
on  the  last  occasion  that,  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  carriage  of  dead  meat  and  fish  in  the 
winter,  I got  the  committee  of  the  Cork  Exhi- 
bition to  get  over,  at  their  own  expense,  one  of 
the  cold  air  machines  for  the  purpose  of  showino- 
it.  I may  mention  that  we  had  it  in  operation 
during  the  whole  of  the  Exhibition,  to  draw 
attention  to  that  branch  of  trade. 

608.  Then,  without  troubling  you  further,  I 
presume  we  may  classify  the  causes  you  have 
given  for  the  failure  of  the  manufacturing  trades 
in  Ireland  chiefly  under  the  head  of,  first,  the 
cheap  transit  which  has  acted  in  favour  of  England 
as  against  Ireland? — Yes;  but  you  are  to  under- 
stand that  I should  be  very  glad  to  say  that  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  progress. 

609.  Next,  the  want  of  technical  knowledge  ? 
— Chiefly. 

610.  And  the  want  of  cottage  industries? — 
That  also. 

611.  Which  does  not  prevent  your  people  when 
they  come  across  to  Barrow,  or  Whitehaven,  or 
any  other  place,  becoming  very  good  workers  in 
flax  works,  jute  works,  and  other  places? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

612.  And  lastly  the  strikes? — And  the  strikes. 

613.  Would  you  add  that  the  people  have  a 
sort  of  habit  of  thinking  that  they  can  get  more 
by  agitating  than  by  uniting  in  independent 
labour? — You  see  we  have  got  the  habit  of 
agitating,  and  in  that  respect  I should  say  wc 
are  about  the  most  advanced  country  in  Europe, 
in  point  of  political  education.  That  was  inevit- 
able from  the  condition  of  the  country,  and, 
undoubtedly,  if  the  same  energy  had  been  dis- 
played in  a technical  direction  it  would  have 
been  equally  successful,  I think. 

614.  Is  it  a fair  question  to  ask  you,  whether 
you  think  it  is  the  character  of  the  people,  or 
their  circumstances,  that  affects  these  trades  ? — 
Chiefly  their  circumstances,  but  I fancy  also 
there  is  something  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
Taken  as  a whole,  wherever  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  themselves,  the  people 
prefer  any  higher  employment  to  the  actual 
labour  of  their  hands. 

615.  Then  it  is  the  character  of  the  people 
rather  than  their  circumstances? — Not  alto- 
gether ; that  is  only  in  parts  of  the  country,  but 
this  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  most  im- 
portant, that  the  small  farmers  of  the  present  are 
the  descendants  of  the  gentry  of  the  past. 

616.  All  of  them? — Nearly  all;  the  greater 
part.  The  successive  famines  and  pestilences  of 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries  have  naturally 
swept  away  the  lower  classes,  and  the  present 
farmers,  I think,  represent  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  more  than  perhaps  you  could  imagine, 
the  descendants  of  the  gentry  who  were  dis- 
possessed, and  who  still,  1 regret  to  say,  in  one 
sense,  retain  many  of  the  traditions  and  instincts 
of  that  class. 

617.  And  among  those  that  of  disliking  labour? 

— Certainly  ; that  is  labour  of  the  hands. 

618.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  part  of 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued. 

Europe  where  the  condition  of  the  people  is  in  a 
similar  situation  to  that  of  the  Irish? — Scarcely. 
I do  not  know  any  other  place  which  affords 
quite  a parallel  case. 

619.  I refer  to  the  outward  condition  of  the 
people ; take  north  Italy,  for  instance  ? — I am 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  it. 

620.  The  poverty  is  the  same,  and  the  absence 
of  minerals,  and  apparently  the  want  of  applica- 
tion to  manufacture  ; I refer  more  especially  to 
Lombardy  ? — But  in  north  Italy  they  have  the 
traditions  of  centuries,  and  in  the  present  aspect, 
I fancy,  of  science,  a good  deal  of  weight  is  given 
to  hereditary  aptitudes. 

621.  You  mean  that  they  have  traditions  of 
one  sort,  and  you  have  traditions  of  another  ? — 
Yes. 

622.  But  yours  are  not  advantageous;  is  that 
what  you  mean  ? — In  one  sense  I regret  that  it 
is  so,  and  in  many  others  it  gives  advantages ; 
we  have  had  no  traditions  of  centuries  of  con- 
tinuous industries  in  Ireland. 

623.  I gathered  from  what  you  said  on  one 
or  two  occasions  that  you  thought  Ireland  com- 
pared disadvantageous^  with  other  countries, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  protection  upon  a 
small  scale  of  its  own  industries? — I am  not  in 
favour  of  protection ; I do  not  think  that  is 
possible  in  the  present  condition  of  things.  If 
that  could  be  gathered  from  anything  I said,  it 
is  rather  as  an  explanation  of  why  certain  indus- 
tries have  disappeared  than  as  any  suggestion 
that  I would  give  of  the  method  of  recovering 
them. 

624.  I am  aware,  and  probably  you  are  also, 
that  in  all  other  countries  which  I consider 
similarly  situated  with  Ireland  there  is  protec- 
tion, and  I rather  gathered  from  what  you  stated 
that  you  a little  compared  the  one  to  the  other, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Ireland?  — I used  the 
reference  to  protection  in  the  sense  of  explaining 
why  Irish  industries  have  disappeared,  but  not 
in  the  sense  of  suggesting  that  protection  should 
now  be  given  to  recover  them. 

625.  You  think  they  can  recover  without  pro- 
tection ? — I do;  if  they  cannot  I do  not  see  any 
ehance  of  their  recovery. 

626.  Or  bounties?— Or  bounties  either;  I 
think  the  days  of  bounties  are  passed. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

627.  I am  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  actual 
recommendations  which  you  would  desire  to' 
make  to  the  Committee,  and  perhaps  you  would 
let  me  summarise  them  in  this  form,  and  supply 
any  omissions  I may  make.  In  the  first  place,  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses you  can  omit  the  minerals,  and  you  can 
omit  the  water  power,  of  Ireland?— I beg  you 
will  not  carry  my  objection  to  water  power  too  far. 

628.  But  I understand  you  not  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  possibilities  of  water 
power  ?— Qualifying  it  to  this  extent,  that  for  a 
manufacture  requiring  water  as  well  as  power  it 
is  a great  advantage  to  be  able  to  utilize  the 
water  for  both  purposes ; and  where  water  power 
is  already  erected,  or  where  coal  would  be  very 
dear  or  difficult  to  get,  it  would  be  useful  to  be 
able  to  use  the  water  power  which  is  already 
prepared,  or  perhaps  economical  to  fit  it  up. 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued. 

629.  Your  recommendations  I rather  gather 
to  be  as  follows:  increased  and  improved  rail- 
way and  other  communications,  improved  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  reclamation  of  waste  land,  the 
planting  of  trees,  fishing  facilities,  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  technical  industries,  and,  above  all, 
increased  agricultural  and  industrial  training? — . 
Yes. 

630.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  those? — I 
think  your  summary  embraces  them  all,  only 
that  I should  put  the  last  first ; I should  be<rin 
with  the  technical  education  in  all  its  branches; 
a great  system  of  technical  education. 

631.  1 said  “above  all.’’  How,  as  regards 
communication,  I understand  the  chief  complaint 
is  that,  as  far  as  there  is  communication  already, 
there  is  unfairness  of  rates  for  the  native  indus- 
tries as  compared  to  English  and  foreign? — 
Scarcely  that  so  much  as  the  unfairness  of  the 
rates  altogether  ; the  want  of  a system. 

632.  I understood  you  desired  that  the  rail- 
way system  in  Ireland  should  be  amalgamated 
practically  under  State  control? — Yes. 

633.  Would  that  not  necessitate,  in  order  to 
improve  native  industry,  that  there  should  be 
differential  and  protective  railway  rates ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

634.  How  so  ? — I do  not  see  in  what  way  it 
would  do  it.  If  you  look  at  our  present  railway 
system,  taking  the  year  1883  as  an  instance,  the 
average  returns  upon  the  actual  capital  expended 
upon  the  Irish  railways,  both  in  the  form  of  share 
capital  and  loans,  would  give  about  3£  per  cent. ; 
some  of  our  railways,  the  small  ones,  return 
nothing ; I think  14  or  15  of  them  give  no 
dividend  whatever.  I say  that  if  the  Govei-n- 
ment,  or  any  one  representing  it,  had  the  whole 
of  those  railways  in  their  hand  they  would  be 
able  to  make  a very  large  reduction  in  fares  and 
in  freights,  and  they  would  be  able  to  give  us  a 
better  system  of  rates  and  fares  from  the  poorer 
and  more  remote  districts,  without  affecting  in 
any  way  whatever  the  railway  system  of  Great 
Britain. 

635.  You  mean  that  the  Government,  by  raising- 
their  capital  at  a cheaper  rate,  would  be  prac- 
tically able  to  carry  the  railway  system  on  at  no 
loss,  and  yet  reduce  the  rates  ? — Quite  so. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

636.  There  would  also  be  a reduced  staff  em- 
ployed ? — Yes,  there  would  be  also  a reduced 
staff  and  reduced  expenses  of  all  kinds;  the 
rolling  stock  need  not  be  increased ; in  fact  there 
would  be  a dozen  other  advantages  accruing 
from  the  system  of  amalgamation. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

637.  Suppose  there  were  amalgamation,  not 
under  the  State,  but  under  a voluntary  arrange- 
ment, do  you  think  that  would  be  an  advantage 
ur  a disadvantage  ? — It  might  be  an  advantage, 
but  it  would  not  be  the  same  advantage  as  where 
the  State  took  the  railways  up,  because  the 
directors, •representing  the  capitalists,  would  only 
look  to  the  interests  of  the  capitalists.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Post  Office,  where  the  Government 
made  a great  experiment  with  the  penny  postage ; 
it  is  only  the  Government  who  could  do  it ; you 
could  not  get  persons  representing  the  interests 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
of  shareholders  to  make  such  a bold  experiment 
as  that. 

638.  Would  not  the  object  you  propose  result 
in  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  to  place  railways  or  tramways  in 
places  where  they  were  not  suitable  or  profitable  ? 
— Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office,  where 
pressure  sometimes  produces  good  results  ; but  if 
it  is  not  likely  to  produce  good  results.  Govern- 
ment generally  knows  how  to  resist  pressure. 

639.  You  said  that  everybody  was  aware  of 
the  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  light  tram- 
ways, more  especially  in  those  places  where  they 
were  most  urgently  required  ; how  would  you 
propose  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  remove  suffi- 
ciently the  obstacles  which  have  existed  hitherto  ? 
— As  regards  a great  part  of  the  country,  I think 
the  law  is  sufficiently  amended  by  a recent  Act ; 
but  where  it  requires  amendment  is  in  districts 
where  they  could  not  provide  the  guarantee,  and 
I instanced  a district  in  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  a railway  at  the  expense  of  the 
district. 

640.  Taking  the  rail  from  Clifden  to  Westport, 
would  you  suggest  that  Government  should  prac- 
tically give  the  guarantee  for  the  whole  of  the 
interest  ? — I would. 

641.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  agri- 
culture of  Ireland  might  be  improved;  how, 
otherwise  than  by  increased  agricultural  educa- 
tion, do  you  think  it  could  be  improved? — Only 
by  that  means. 

642.  1 did  not  quite  understand  your  answer 
to  a question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Bathbone  ; you 
stated  that  there  was  now  less  labour  applied  to 
the  soil  than  there  used  to  be  ; did  you  mean  that 
the  farmers  took  less  care  of  the  land? — Yes; 
because  labour  is  scarce  and  dear,  and  they  have 
not  the  cash  to  pay  for  it  ; they  are  therefore 
obliged  to  do  with  very  ineffective  tillage. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

643.  And  it  is  also  due  to  emigration,  is  it  not? 
— Emigration  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  drain- 
ing great  districts  of  the  labouring  population. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

644.  You  mentioned  reclamation  of  land  as  one 
of  your  suggestions ; seeing  that  so  much  land  is 
going  out  of  cultivation  year  by  year,  how  could 
it  possibly  answer  financially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  to  reclaim  land  ? — Because  much 
of  that  land  is  land  that  requires  reclamation  to 
be  carried  out  upon  a very  large  scale  ; take,  for 
instance,  the  borders  of  large  bogs,  where  is  the 
use  of  reclaiming  bits  of  that,  when  in  a wet  year 
the  whole  thing  is  flooded;  it  wants  arterial 
drainage,  which  can  never  be  done  by  an  indivi- 
dual farmer.  Unless  you  have  a great  system  of 
arterial  drainage  to  begin  with,  the  thorough 
drainage  of  farms  is  of  little  use. 

645.  How  do  you  propose  to  carry  out  the 
arterial  drainage  to  begin  with  ? — It  is  a national 
measui-e,  and  it  might  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  empire  or  of  Ireland  itself. 

646.  Would  you  suggest  that  in  a matter  like 
that  there  should  be  some  form  of  national  rate? 

* — I would  be  prepared  to  go  a certain  way  in 
that  direction,  but  I would  say  that  a great  deal 
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of  the  expense  should  come  from  Imperial 
sources. 

647.  With  regard  to  planting,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  in  the  western  part  of  Ireland  it  is  too  wet 
below  and  too  wet  above  for  planting  to  make  it 
answer  ? — That  is  part  of  the  question  of  arterial 
drainage  ; it  is  not  so  wet  that  the  trees  will  not 
grow.  One  of  the  worst  districts  in  Ireland  as 
regards  wetness  is  the  west  of  Mayo,  and  Mayo 
was  one  of  the  best  wooded  counties  within  150 
years. 

648.  Is  not  the  laxity  of  the  law  of  trespass  a 
great  disadvantage  in  Ireland  ; everybody  tres- 
passes upon  everybody  e’lse’s  land? — I do  not 
know  that;  I see  a good  deal  of  planting  thriving 
now  without  effective  injury;  but,  as  I said  upon 
the  last  day  of  my  examination,  if  you  are  to 
have  extensive  and  effective  planting  you  must 
also  have  protection.  That  would  be  part  of  the 
measures  you  would  adopt.  If  you  plant  20,000 
acres,  you  must  have  here,  as  on  the  Continent, 
protection.  It  requires  protection  in  Germany 
and  in  France  as  well  as  here. 

649.  Do  you  mean  protection  in  fencing? — 
No ; in  law,  and  doing  what  the  German  Feld 
Politzei  do. 

650.  Do  you  think  that  fishing  has  increased 
or  decreased  in  the  last  few  years  in  Ireland  ? — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  that  question  as 
a whole,  because  the  statistics  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  statistics  of  the  Irish 
Fishery  Inspectors  are  not  accordant.  The  latter 
do  not  give  the  tonnage.  They  complain  that 
they  have  no  means  whatever  of  getting  accurate 
returns,  and  I may  add  that  the  result  of  my 
own  inquiry  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  accurate  returns,  except  with  regard  to 
agriculture,  of  almost  any  industry  in  Ireland. 

651.  What  is  your  impression  ? — My  impres- 
sion is.  that  the  fishery  is,  at  this  moment,  in  a 
healthier  and  better  condition  than  it  has  been 
for  years.  In  my  own  county,  Cork,  it  has  become 
a very  important  industry  indeed  ; the  mackerel 
and  herring  fisheries  have  developed  to  an  enor- 
mous extent. 

652.  What  was  the  bounty  system  given  in 
1819? — There  was  a bounty  given  for  fish  taken, 
for  fish  cured,  and  for  boats  built,  especially  in 
the  latter  period,  so  it  extended  not  only  to  the 
quantity  of  fish  taken,  but  to  the  system  of  curing 
and  the  means  of  capture. 

653.  I understand  you  object  to  the  system  of 
bounty,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  an  effective 
system  ? — I referred,  not  to  the  application  of  the 
money,  that  is  fairly  managed  now,  but  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  an  efficient  system  of  collect- 
ing the  sums  as  they  accrue  due  ; the  Fishery 
Commissioners  have  no  means  of  doing  it. 

654.  You  refer  to  the  loans  ? — Yes ; they  made 
application,  I think,  to  allow  the  Coastguard  to 
receive  the  money  ; but  there  were  some  diffi- 
culties, l think,  raised  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty 
to  allowing  the  Coastguard  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

655 . Is  it  not  the  fact  that  fishery  loans  are 
very  well  repaid  ; that  the  instalments  in  arrear 
are  very  small? — I said,  in  answer  to  a question 
a while  ago,  that  Mr.  Brady,  in  his  last  report, 
has  shown  that  the  interest  upon  the  loans  covers 
twice  over  the  loss ; and  I have  no  doubt  there 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
would  be  no  loss  at  all  if  there  were  some  efficient 
means  of  collecting,  the  instalments. 

656.  Would  you  recommend  the  extending  of 
those  loans  and  grants,  under  proper  supervision  ? 
— I would. 

657.  Would  you  put  it  at  any  figure  ; to  what 
extent  do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
go? — I think  Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  for  the  town 
of  Baltimore,  which  is  now  made  a great  fishing 
town,  has  actually  at  this  moment  about  10,000/. 
out  at  free  loan,  and  I would  say  that  at  least 
10  times  that  amount  might  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  in  addition  to  the  funds  now  available. 

658.  Do  you  mean  by  the  State  ? — No,  I mean 
a portion  of  our  own  money.  The  money  which 
is  now  used  for  those  loans  is  Irish  money ; it 
does  not,  of  course,  come  from  the  public  funds. 

659.  I was  not  quite  able  to  understand  how 
you  proposed  to  deal  with  the  technical  industries 
of  wool,  paper,  and  the  other  things  you  men- 
tioned ; you  said  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if 
they  were  developed,  but  what  was  your  actual 
proposal  as  to  the  mode  of  development? — My 
proposal  would  begin  by  the  technical  education 
system  ; I believe  that  of  itself  would  do  every- 
thing, judging  from  the  result  of  technical  teach- 
ing in  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  I see  the  result 
in  several  manufactures  ; there  is  at  this  moment 
the  first  manufactory  for  chemical  products  ever 
established  in  Ireland,  established  by  two  students 
of  the  College,  and  I have  seen  others  come  from 
men  having  acquired  a scientific  knowledge  of 
industry  generally,  where  there  are  openings  for 
the  application  of  capital. 

660.  Where  is  that  ? — In  Cork  ; the  Shandon 
Chemical  Works  of  Messrs.  Harrington  Brothers, 
which  is  the  first  real  chemical  factory  of  a general 
kind  which  has  ever  been  established  in  Ireland. 

661.  And  you  would  not  propose  to  apply 
public  funds  from  the  National  Exchequer  in  any 
way  to  develope  those  industries  ? — No,  but  I 
have  thought  of  the  project  in  the  city  of  Cork 
itself,  of  a sort  of  industrial  bank  to  which  I 
think  aid  might  be  given  in  the  way  of  loans  or 
assistance,  but  just  as  they  have  done  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  similar  cases,  by  advancing  money,  not 
as  loans,  but  as  a help  or  assistance,  in  command- 
ing capital  rather  than  creating  it. 

662.  In  giving  it  credit,  in  fact? — Yes. 

663.  Such  a bank  as  that  would  lend  capital, 
and  so  on,  to  develope  those  industries? — Yes; 
my  idea  was  to  form  a society  of  persons  who  are 
technically  acquainted  with  a number  of  indus- 
tries who  would  act  as  a species  of  commissioners, 
and  make  reports  upon  them,  and  recommend  to 
this  industrial  bank  where  money  could  be 
advanced,  and  where  it  would  not  pay  commer- 
cial people  to  advance  it. 

664.  Do  you  think  at  the  present  time,  looking 
at  the  very  low  prices  of  all  industrial  products, 
and  in  consequence  low  profits,  that  without  some 
system  of  State  aid  it  would  really  be  impossible 
to  start  any  of  those  industries  like  paper  and 
wool? — Certainly  I do;  but  I do  not  calculate 
upon  any  real  Government  assistance  in  the  way 
of  grants. 

665.  As  I understand,  the  grants  are  to  come 
through  communications,  fishing,  planting,  and 
chemical  works,  but  with  regard  to  the  technical 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
industries,  as  far  as  the  State  lends  its  credit  to 
the  institution  of  the  bank,  that  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  State  was  to  assist  ? — Yes. 

666.  Were  not  you  recently  speaking  of  the 
ill  effects  of  what  I may  call  the  ordinary 
emigration,  in  which  75  per  cent,  of  the  people 
who  go  abroad  are  between  15  and  30  years  of 
age  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; we  have  never  had  any 
other  emigration  that  I can  remember;  it  has 
been  always  the  youth  departing,  leaving  the 
burden  of  the  less  capable  upon  the  people  at 
home. 

667.  But  if  the  State  assisted  in  the  direction 
of  affording  means  to  take  away  families,  and 
where  families  were  taken  away  the  holdings 
were  consolidated  with  other  holdings,  do  you 
think  the  result  of  such  a step  would  be  good  or 
evil? — As  far  as  particular  districts  arc  con- 
cerned, I think  the  removal  of  the  overplus  of 
the  people  from  that  district  would  be  a benefit, 
but  I should  like  to  know  where  the  people 
went  to. 

668.  If  they  went  out  of  the  country  ? — I do 
not  think  the  population  of  Ireland  is  greater 
than  its  capacity  to  support  it. 

669.  Do  you  think  that  any  scheme  of  emigra- 
tion is  practicable  financially,  as  a paying  thing? 
— No,  unless  some  great  national  system  of 
arterial  drainage  could  be  applied  to  the  central 
plain ; that  is  to  say,  the  plain  in  the  centre  of 
Ireland,  within  the  irregular  ring  of  mountains, 
which  would  include  a large  portion  of  Mayo  and 
Galway,  so  as  to  bring  the  land,  now  unfit  for 
cultivation,  into  cultivation ; I do  not  see  any 
other  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  congestion  of 
population  except  by  emigration. 

670.  You  do  not  think  the  area  is  large 
enough  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  place  to 
migrate  them  to,  unless  you  prepare  a large  area 
by  those  operations. 

671.  That  being  so,  do  not  you  think  it  of 
advantage  that  a certain  number  of  families 
in  a district  should  be  taken  away,  and  that  they 
should  be  assisted  by  the  State  to  go  abroad  ?— 
Yes,  in  families;  always  in  families. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘  Car  thy. 

672.  Mr.  Cropper  asked  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions about  Lombardy,  making  a kind  of  com- 
parison between  Lombardy  and  the  State  of 
Ireland ; is  it  not  the  fact  that  Lombardy  has 
had  from  time  immemorial  a very  admirable 
system  of  land  tenure  ? — 1 do  not  say  it  is  an 
admirable  system  as  far  as  I know  it,  but  it  is  a 
better  system  than  we  have. 

673.  It  is  very  popular  amongst  the  Lombards, 
at  any  rate  ? — Yes ; it  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms 
of  tenure  in  Europe ; we  had  it  ourselves,  in  Ire- 
land, at  one  time. 

674.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  the  Austi'ians 
occupied  Lombardy  they  left  that  system  un- 
touched?— Yes. 

675.  They  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  the 
land  tenure  system?— No. 

676.  Was  the  Lombard  peasant  system  as 
prosperous  under  the  Austrians  as  it  has  been 
since  ? — Yes. 

677.  As  to  the.  effect  of  legislation  in  ex- 
tinguishing trade,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  Act  of  Parliament  affecting  trade  directly 
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in  Ireland  within  this  century  ? — I do  not 
recollect  any. 

678.  But  1 need  hardly  ask  whether  the  effect 
of  legislation  directed  against  a particular  trade 
would  cease  with  the  repeal  or  abolition  of  that 
Act  of  Parliament? — Unfortunately,  anyone  con- 
nected with  Irish  industries  knows  that  up  to 
the  present  day  the  legislation  of  the  last  century 
is  operative. 

879.  Is  it  not  possible  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament directed  against  a particular  trade  might 
completely  extinguish  the  trade  for  ever,  so  that 
it  could  never  be  revived  ? — It  is  quite  possible. 

680.  I daresay  you  remember  hearing  that 
there  was  an  attempt  made  in  the  early  part  of 
George  the  Second’s  reign  to  discourage  certain 
trades  in  the  American  Colonies,  as  they  were 
then  called,  and  that  that  was  done,  not  even  by 
legislation,  but  by  a circular  addressed  to  the 
governors  of  all  the  states;  do  you  remember 
that  ? — Yes,  I do. 

681.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  after  the  revolution, 
after  the  formation  of  the  colonies  into  inde- 

endent  America,  special  attempts  had  then  io 

e made  to  restore  those  particular  trades  that 
were  damaged  by  this  circular  issued  to  the  go- 
vernors of  the  states  under  the  English  rule  ?— I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  trades,  but  I have  a 
general  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  they  did 
try  to  do  so. 

682.  Something  was  said  about  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  this  brings  to  mv  mind  a ques- 
tion that  was  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  the 
other  day ; he  asked  you  whether  you  were 
aware  of  any  Irishman  becoming  an  employer  of 
labour  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  trades ; I sup- 
pose the  fact  is  that,  roughly  speaking,  no  Irish- 
man has  done  so  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  such 
case-  Mr.  Whitworth  ought  to  be  a good  au- 
thority on  the  subject. 

683.  I.  suppose  you  know  something  about 
Irishmen  and  their  trades  in  America? — Yes,  I 
think  I do. 

684.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a single 
great  branch  of  trade  in  America  in  which  Irish- 
men have  not  risen  to  be  employers,  large  em- 
ployers ? — That  is  so. 

685.  I will  not  ask  you  to  explain  the  reason, 
because  I cannot,  myself,  say  what  the  reason  is; 
but  there  is  the  fact  that  in  this  country  we  have 
no  Irishmen  employers  of  labour  in  trade, 
whereas  in  America  we  have  Irishmen  employers 
of  labour  in  every  branch  ? — Yes;  besides  em- 
ployers we  have  inventors.  I may  instance 
among  the  list  of  inventors  a man  of  your  own 
name,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin  and  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  most  important  wood  machines  which 
have  been  invented ; they  are  people  of  Irish 
names  which  strike  you  at  once. 

686.  Several  of  the  largest  employers  in  great 
branches  of  merchandise  and  trade,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail  are,  out  of  England,  employers  of 
labour? — Yes;  but  I attach  even  more  import- 
ance to  the  fact  that  they  are  inventors  of  ma- 
chines used  in  those  trades. 

687.  I want  now  to  ask  you  a question  about 
your  scientific  libraries  in  Dublin,  to  which  you 
told  us  admission  was  obtained  by  ticket,  al- 
though that  ticket  was  not  difficult  to  get ; but 
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have  you  not  found  in  all  great  cities  that  a 
ticket  of  admission  of  any  sort  to  a library 
amounts,  practically,  to  exclusion  from  that 
library? — I found  that  myself  upon  the  Con- 
tinent ; I have  found  the  necessity  for  a ticket 
for  visiting  some  of  the  town  libraries  in 
Germany  practically  excluded  me. 

688.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  no  great 
town  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  London 
alone,  which  has  not  perfectly  free  libraries  ? — 
Yes. 

689.  Now,  coming  to  some  of  the  occupations 
and  trades,  1 did  not  quite  understand  from  what 
you  said  what  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
movement  to  restore  the  flax  trade  about  1851 
and  1852  ? — It  resulted  in  the  growing  of  a con- 
siderable amount  of  flax,  but  afterwards,  as  the 
markets  declined  and  prices  came  down,  because 
there  were  few  bidders  at  those  markets,  and  pro- 
bably also  because,  for  a short  period,  the  price 
of  meat  and  other  produce  paid  more  directly, — 
I say  “ more  directly,”  and  I will  explain  why — 
the  farmers  ceased  to  grow  flax ; flax  is  essentially 
a money  crop  to  the  farmer ; he  has  to  convert 
the  straw,  scutch  it  to  prepare  it  for  market,  and 
it  takes  about  three  or  four  months  before  it  is 
ready  for  the  purpose.  If  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a crop  of  oats,  he  can  sell  the  whole  produce 
within  a fortnight  after  he  has  cut  it,  and  if  he 
has  no  money  he  wiil  prefer  the  oats  to  the  flax, 
though  the  flax  might  pay  better ; that  is  one  of 
the  reasons. 

690.  Should  you  say  that  failure  at  that  time 
was  any  strong  argument  against  success  another 
time? — Certainly  not. 

691.  You  told  the  Committee  about  the  cottage 
industry  which  used  to  be  very  successful ; there 
was  the  Bandon  weaving  trade ; was  that  to  a 
great  extent  a cottage  industry  ? — It  was  chiefly 
a cottage  industry. 

692.  You  told  the  Committee  that  some  trades 
failed  in  towns  because  the  guilds  were  in  the 
hands  of  one  religion  who  would  not  admit  work- 
men of  another;  did  that  affect  the  Bandon 
weaving  trade  ? — It  did  very  largely,  and  it 
affected  the  Blarney  trade. 

693.  The  Bandon  weaving  trade  is  now  ex- 
tinct ? — Completely. 

694.  There  was  also  in  Cork  a very  large 
weaving  trade  ? — There  was  ; the  hand-loom 
weaving ; that  was  the  cottage  industry  in  Black- 
pool. 

694*.  Is  that  extinct? — I believe  it  is. 

695.  Was  not  there  also  a large  rope-making 
trade  in  Cork? — There  was  in  the  industrial 
district  of  Blarney  a very  large  rope  factory. 

696.  And  also  block-making  and  pulley- 
making ? — Yes. 

697.  That  was  a very  large  industry,  was  it 
not? — Yes. 

698.  Is  that  not  so  now?— It  was  at  the  time 
when  there  was  some  wooden  ship-building  in  the 
harbour,  which  encouraged  the  local  block  and 
cordage  making. 

.699.  Was  the  making  of  oars  for  boats  a very 
successful  industry  ? — Yes. 

700.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  Cork-made  oars 
were  at  one  time  largely  in  demand  by  the 
London  rowing  clubs? — Yes. 

e 3 701.  They 
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Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy — continued. 

701.  They  were  considered  to  be  equal  to 
those  made  anywhere  ? — Yes. 

702.  Has  that  demand  ceased? — I think  there 
is  only  one  man  who  does  anything  in  oars  now. 

703.  There  was  at  one  time  a considerable 
glass-cutting  trade  in  Cork,  was  there  not? — 
Yes.  I mentioned  the  fate  of  that  on  the  last 
occasion  of  my  examination,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  an  attorney  in  Cork  paid  the  wages 
provided  by  the  glass-makers  of  St.  Helen’s  and 
Birmingham  for  two  years  to  keep  those  men  on 
strike. 

704.  You  told  the  Committee  about  the  to- 
bacco-growing, and  the  means  you  would  take 
for  its  revival ; was  that  at  any  time  an  industry 
in  Ireland  ? — It  was  never  what  is  called  an 
industry  proper,  but  patches  of  tobacco  were 
grown  in  the  county  Wexford  and  some  other 
counties,  but  no  real  industry  in  the  way  of 
tobacco  lias  ever  existed  to  my  knowledge. 

705.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  do  not 
yourself  attribute  the  falling  off  of  the  industry 
and  trade  of  Ireland  to  any  general  want  of 
security  ; that  you  do  not  believe  ? — I never 
believed  in  that.  I have  never  seen  any  results 
of  it  as  affecting  any  industrial  branches ; and  I 
have  paid  attention  to  the  matter. 

706.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a great  many  of 
those  industries  were  extinguished,  or  caused  to 
decay,  in  the  period  between  1810  and  1840  ? — 
Yes;  that  would  include  two  successive  periods  ; 
but  especially  I would  say  between  the  periods 
of  1810  and  1830,  because  that  would  include 
the  reaction  after  the  peace,  the  breaking  of  the 
banks,  and  the  general  change  that  took  place  in 
the  whole  industrial  system,  not  only  of  Great 
Britain  but  of  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

707.  And  the  two  wars? — Yes,  there  were 
the  two  wars. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

708.  Was  that  not  also  a period  of  singular 
quiet  and  stagnation  in  Ireland  as  regards  all 
public  movements? — Absolutely. 

709.  So  that  there  was  nothing  going  on  in 
the  way  of  a sense  of  insecurity  then  which 
caused  the  failure  of  those  industries ; the  time 
was  stagnant  as  regarded  political  movements  ? 
— A great  part  of  the  factories  that  went  to  the 
wall  went  to  the  wall  before  the  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation movement  became  very  great ; they 
went  to  the  wall  in  the  period  before  1827. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

710.  Do  you  think  that  a sense  of  deficient 
security  has  anything  to  do  with  the  prevention 
of  the  institution  of  industries  ? — No.  I think, 
with  regard  to  peat,  a society  bearing  the  name 
of  the  “ Amelioration  Society  ” was  established 
in  a district  where  the  peasantry  were  almost  in 
open  war  at  the  time,  but,  as  I conducted  the 
experiments  there  at  the  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment, I was  not  aware  of  any  effect  whatever 
upon  the  operations  of  the  peat  company  ;•  that 
failed,  as  I say,  thi-ough  mismanagement  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  introducing  a new  and  peculiar 
industry ; but  among  the  causes  of  the  failure 
was  not  the  state  of  the  country. 


Mr.  Justin  M‘Carihy. 

711.  Just  a question  as  to  the  matter  of  fact, 
without  reference  to  the  causes : is  it  not  the  fact 
that,  between  1788  and  1800,  there  was  a most 
surprising  and  remarkable  revival  of  the  Irish 
trade  and  manufacture?; — Yes;  that  was,  how- 
ever, before  the  great  revolution  in  trade  and 
manufactures  took  place. 

712.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  that  period  trades 
and  industries  were  very  much  quickened  and 
revived  in  Ireland,  but  that  they  were  not 
enough  to  meet  the  demands,  and  the  imports 
from  this  country  increased  also  ? — Yes,  it  is 
within  that  period,  or  a little  anterior  to  it,  from 
about  1754  to  1796  or  1797,  when  the  whole 
industrial  system,  such  as  it  was,  was  created  in 
Ireland,  and  a very  remarkable  increase  it  was, 
relatively  to  the  condition  of  the  country  before 
that  time. 

713.  And  that  increase  of  improvement  kept  on 
till  about  the  opening  of  the  present  century  ? — 
It  did  almost  till  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  then  it  dropped  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Malloy. 

714.  May  I ask  you-one  further  question  upon 
the  subject  of  emigration.  I wish  to  ask  you  if 
you  are  aware  that  the  German  Government 
have  lately  taken  statistics  upon  the  subject  of 
emigration,  with  a view  to  stopping  it,  in  their 
own  country,  by  which  they  have  ascertained 
that  every  child  horn  into  the  State  up  to  the  ao-e 
of  15  years  costs  the  State  100  l. ; that  at  the  age 
of  15  the  grown-up  child  then  begins  to  make 
some  return  to  the  State  for  their  expenditure , 
and  that  therefore  every  emigrant  who  leaves  the 
State  at  about  the  age  of  15,  goes  away  at  a dead 
loss  to  the  country  of  100  l,  and  gives  the  full 
advantage  of  that  expenditure  to  the  country  to 
which  he  emigrates.  Assuming  that  to  be  their 
calculation,  have  you  entered  into  any  calcula- 
tions upon  the  same  subject? — I have,  and  I 
have  just  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  every 
Irish  emigrant  has  cost  100  l.  to  the  country.  It 
is  very  curious  that  I came  to  exactly  the  same 
conclusion  as  they  have  already  done  in  Germany, 
and  I have  put  it  into  the  report  I am  preparing 
for  the  Cork  Exhibition. 

715.  Then,  taking  a million  emigrants  from 
Ireland  at  those  ages,  that  would  represent  a 
total  loss  to  the  country  of  one  hundred  millions  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

716.  And  therefore,  to  arrive  at  the  dead  loss 
of  money  to  Ireland  during  the  whole  system  of 
emigration,  so  far  as  the  young  people  are  con- 
cerned, the  total  number  of  emigrants,  multiplied 
by  one  hundred,  would  give  the  number  of 
pounds  lost? — Yes,  exclusive  of  what  they  might 
have  carried  away  with  them  in  the  way  of 
capital.  I put  it  in  another  form  : that  the  only 
return  cargo  we  had  was  the  dearest  produce 
that  we  could  make,  for  we  not  only  got  no 
return,  but  we  expended  100  A ahead  upon  it. 
Our  return  cargo  to  America  is  to  be  seen  at 
Queenstown  every  day  in  the  week. 

717.  Of  course,  it  .has  been  an  immense  ad- 
vantage to  America  in  getting  the  ready  manu- 
factured material  at  our  cost  ? — Y es. 

718.  One 
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Mr.  Sexton. 

718.  One  of  the  many  interesting  observations 
you  made  was,  that  the  small  farmers  of  the  present 
were  the  descendants  of  the  former  gentry.  From 
whom,  then,  are  the  present  gentry  descended  ? — 
The  majority  of  the  gentry  are  the  persons  who 
have  come  into  the  country  from  outside.  When 
I said  that  I meant  the  gentry  of  the  old  races. 

719.  Perhaps  that  difference  of  origin  throws 
some  light  upon  our  difficulties  there? — Yes, 
very  largely. 

720.  Is  the  circumstance  you  mentioned,  that 
the  descendants  of  the  gentry  have  turned  to 
farming  occupations,  attributable  to  the  want  of 
industrial  pursuits  ? — No  ; as  a matter  of  course, 
when  the  people  who  had  occupied  the  position 
of  gentry  under  the  tribal  system,  in  which  there 
was  not  much  industry  except  cattle  raising, 
found  themselves  suddenly  placed  in  the  position 
of  farmers,  paying  rent  upon  the  land  which  had 
originally  been  their  own,  that  was  not  very  con- 
ducive to  an  industrial  system  arising  out  of  it, 
and  that  has  left  traditions  which  have  come 
down  to  the  present,  traditions  acting  upon  the 
people  and  upon  their  ideas  of  everything, 

721.  Has  that  circumstance  which  you  have 
mentioned  led  to  the  subdivision  of  land,  and  is 
not  the  subdivision  of  land  rather  a cause  of  com- 
plaint in  Ireland? — The  subdivision  is  a more 
modern  thing  ; as  a matter  of  fact,  it  took  root  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  A good  deal  of 
the  early  subdivision  occurred  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  votes;  it  did  not  belong  to  the  old 
system  at  all. 

722.  I was  rather  suggesting  that  the  displace- 
ment of  the  native  gentry,  and  the  reducing  them 
to  the  ranks  of  labour,  and  the  substitution  for 
them  of  an  imported  class,  may  have  prevented 
Ireland  reaching  that  condition  of  cohesion 
between  class  and  class  which  is  the  great  factor  of 
success  in  any  country  ? — That  it  has  operated 
in  that  way  there  is  no  doubt.  If  the  labouring 
population,  which  practically  disappeared  in  the 
period  of  the  civil  war,  had  remained,  they  would 
practically  have  been  absorbed  ; but  it  is  a very 
different  thing  when  you  have  to  deal  with  gentry 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  labourers. 

723.  It  was  suggested  by  a question  put  to 
you  by  an  honourable  Member  of  the  Committee, 
whether  the  habits  of  agitation  in  Ireland  may 
have  hindered  the  people  in  material  progress ; I 
would  ask  you,  as  a student  of  history,  whether, 
when  a people  consider  themselves  ill-treated, 
they  either  take  what  they  think  they  ought  to 
have,  or,  if  they  are  not  able  to  take  it,  keep  on 
asking  for  it? — Looking  at  it  from  a historical 
point  of  view,  I do  not  see  why  it  is  that  political 
movements  should  interfere  with  industry.  The 
period  of  political  movement  in  every  country  is 
always  coincident  with  its  greatest  advance  in- 
dustrially, as  in  Italy,  Flanders,  and  England 
itself. 

724.  You  know  also,  that  whenever  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  quiet  those  who  are  their  most 
powerful  critics  say  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
their  condition  ? — I hold  the  opposite  opinion. 

725.  Seeing  that  the  object  of  this  Committee 
is  to  benefit  the  people  of  Ireland  by  legislation, 
would  you  say  that  you  could  point  to  any  con- 
siderable good  gained  for  them  in  that  direction 
in  your  time  except  through  agitation ; that  is  to 
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say,  through  reiterated  and  persistent  asking? — 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

726.  You  said,  in  reply  to  a question,  that  in 
the  present  circumstances,  you  did  not  think  pro- 
tection practicable  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

727.  Had  you  in  your  mind,  when  you  returned 
that  conditional  answer,  any  state  of  things  in 
which  you  consider  that  it  might  be  practicable 
or  desirable? — No ; I am  essentially  a free-trader, 
and  I do  not  conceive  r.nv  state  of  things  in  which 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  a country,  in  the  end,  to 
adopt  a system  of  protection  ; I think,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  America,  it  has  made  the 
greatest  blunder  that  has  ever  been  committed 
by  adopting  a system  of  protection  when  there 
was  no  need  for  it ; and  I say  in  the  same  way, 
that  in  all  other  countries  the  same  result  will 
happen.  I did,  at  one  time,  devote  a good  deal 
of  attention  to  a possibility  of  that  kind,  but  I 
would  still  be  a free-trader. 

728.  Nothing  appears  more  clearly  upon  the 
surface  of  your  evidence  than  that  in  most  coun- 
tries there  is  a phase  within  which  manufactures 
may  very  well  have  what  I may  call  a period  of 
nurture  ? — They  always  have  had. 

729.  When  one  country  has  been  kept  back 
by  artificial  causes,  do  you  think  the  period  of 
nurture  might  come  in  there  more  usefully  later 
than  in  other  countries  ? — The  whole  theory  of 
exchanges  is  a modern  one,  and  dates  from  our 
own  days,  and  though  I admit  in  many  cases  the 
protection  of  industries  has  been  very  beneficial, 
yet  in  the  present  advanced  condition  of  in- 
dustry, looking  at  it  from  all  points,  as  regards 
the  power  to  manufacture,  and  the  nature  and 
the  sources  of  the  raw  materials,  and  the  whole 
condition  of  industry,  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  adopt  any  system  of  protection. 

730.  But  without  using  the  term  protection, 
you  admit,  I believe,  that  the  state  of  nurture  of 
certain  industries  in  Ireland  is  desirable? — I 
gave  that  instance  in  the  case  of  railways  and  of 
inland  navigation,  which,  I think,  would  require 
nurture  and  more  than  nurture. 

731.  While  you  lay  only  slight  stress  upon 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  and  while, 
I believe,  you  would  hold  that  the  main  hope  of 
the  country  is  above  the  surface,  as  I may  say, 
still  you  think  that,  with  regard  to  the  marbles 
of  Ireland,  the  red  marbles  of  your  county,  and 
the  black  marble  of  Kilkenny,  a large  national 
industry  might  be  pushed  if  you  could  apply  to 
the  marble  industry  the  artistic  training  and 
artistic  skill  which  might  be  brought,  to  bear 
upon  it? — Certainly,  1 am  of  that  opinion.  I 
should  also  like  not  to  leave  the  Committee  under 
the  impression  that  I believe  all  our  minerals  are 
incapable  of  being  made  any  use  of.  When  I 
speak  of  the  small  mineral  resources,  I mean 
that  they  are  really,  compared  to  those  of  almost 
any  manufacturing  country,  very  small  indeed  , 
but  they  ought  to  be  sources  of  employment  for 
a good  many,  nevertheless. 

732.  You  think  that  gold  and  copper  might  be 
left  out  of  the  question,  but  that  coal  might  be 
usefully  employed? — Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
much  of  the  coal,  but  what  we  have  of  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  north,  has  not  been  well  developed. 
I think  Professor  Hull  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

about  the  Tyrone  coalfield,  which  is  a disgrace 
to  the  north  of  Ireland. 

733.  You  think  there  are  certain  industries, 
and  you  have  specially  mentioned  flax,  wool,  and 
paper,  which  might  be  pursued  in  Ireland  with 
advantage? — I would  add  any  manufacture  in 
which  we  are  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  or  any  other  country, 
where  they  have  to  import  the  raw  material. 
The  greatest  market  in  the  world  for  raw  material, 
is  England,  Liverpool,  and  London,  for  example, 
and  from  those  sources  most  of  the  continental 
peoples,  Germans  especially,  derive  all  their, 
materials,  and  therefore  they  are  not  better  off 
than  wc  should  be  in  Ireland;  all  the  small  indus- 
tries of  Germany  get  their  raw  materials  from 
England. 

734.  In  fact,  in  regard  to  every  industry,  the 
material  for  which,  wherever  it  may  be  produced, 
is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  in  regard  especially 
to  industries  which  derive  their  value  from  the 
artistic  skill  expended  upon  the  material,  you 
think  we  have  a field  open  for  us? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

735.  But,  however,  the  main  resource  is  and 
always  must  be  agriculture  ? — It  must. 

736.  And,  in  fact,  perhaps  I do  not  go  too  far 
when  I say  that  the  effect  of  a practical  method 
of  developing  that  industry  in  Ireland  eventually 
will  be  to  make  the  agricultural  class  thriving, 
and  provide  a market  for  their  industry  in  that 
way  ? — Yes  ; they  ought  to  be  the  support  of  the 
small  towns,  which  in  turn  ought  to  be  the  cen- 
tres of  small  industries,  and  those  again  to  feed 
the  large  towns.  At  present  all  our  towns  are 
in  Lancashire,  and  not  in  Ireland. 

737.  Now,  taking  agriculture  as  the  main 
resource,  I believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
both  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  Ireland  are 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  industry  ? — I would  not  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  the  climate  ; at  the  same  time  it  is  as 
well  adapted  as  many  other  countries  for  agricul- 
ture : there  are  very  few  things  of  the  ordinary 
north-west  of  Europe  that  will  not  grow  there. ' 

Chairman. 

738.  You  can  ripen  good  pears  there? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

739.  It  is  suggested  constantly  in  a Committee 
like  this,  in  the  press  and  in  various  ways,  that 
the  practical  condition  of  Ireland  is  due  to  the 
people  themselves.  I should  like  to  ask  you 
this : you  have  travelled  a good  deal,  and  you 
have  observed  many  peoples,  whether  you  con- 
sider that  the  natural  aptitudes  of  the  Irish  people 
are  good? — If  1 have  any  fault  to  find  with  their 
natural  aptitudes,  it  is  that  they  are  rather  too 
apt ; they  are  much  in  advance  in  many  things 
in  which  it  were  better  that  they  were  not  rela- 
tively so  advanced. 

740.  You  mean  that  they  do  not  fail  for  want 
of  intelligence  ? — I put  it  the  other  way  ; they 
have  a great  deal  too  much  imagination,  they  wish 
to  arrive  at  the  result  by  the  shortest  possible 
cut.  If  they  were  a little  more  plodding  we 
should  have  a different  tale,  perhaps,  to  tell. 

741.  Do  you  think  they  might  be  a little 
more  plodding  if  they  had  a little  more  to  plod 
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at  ? — I think  they  would  ; I may  say  they 
would. 

742.  What  is  sometimes  called  a want  of  the 
habit  of  industry  in  Ireland  is  want  of  an  open- 
ing for  remunerative  industry,  and  want  of  means 
to  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  which 
remunerative  occupation  affords  ? — Certainly. 

743.  You  were  asked  how  it  was  (my  friend 
Mr.  M‘Carthy  referred  to  it)  that  Irishmen 
never  reached  the  rank  of  employers  of  labour  in 
Lancashire.  Am  I right  in  suggesting  that  the 
emigration  from  Ireland  to  Lancashire,  being  the 
forced  emigration  of  hunger  and  ignorance, 
placed  them  upon  such  a level  of.  labour  that 
promotion  was  almost  impossible  ? — 1 should 
have  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  emigration 
to  Lancashire  they  were  not  able  to  read,  and 
they  had,  in  fact,  never  seen  a machine.  I was  a 
witness  the  other  day  of  a number  of  intelligent 
people  who  were  emigrating  who  had  never  seen 
a steamboat  upon  a river. 

744.  Then,  tradition  was  against  them  in  Eng- 
land, and  England  is  a country  where  tradition 
works  very  strongly  ? — And  they  live  together, 
as  you  may  see  in  Manchester,  and  I was  very 
much  struck  with  it  at  Hunslet,  outside  Leeds, 
where  the  whole  population  live  as  they  live  in 
the  west,  and  where  no  tradition  could  possibly 
penetrate  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

745.  But,  turning  to  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  South  America  (especially  the  lat- 
ter), and  also  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  you  are  aware  that  in  all  those 
countries  a large  number  of  the  Irish  have 
reached  the  position  of  employers  of  labour  ? — I 
need  not  go  further  than  the  United  States  for 
that : everybody  knows  that  in  the  United  States 
the  position  of  the  Irish  is  that,  though  there  are 
still  a great  many  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
yet  a good  many  have  reached  very  high  up  on 
it ; the  descendants  especially  of  those  who  emi- 
grated. As  to  one  place,  viz.,  Australia,  which 
you  mentioned,  I think  the  Irish  occupy  an 
exceptional  position  in  Melbourne.  I should 
fancy  that  for  a minority  they  are  in  a most 
remarkable  position.  I remember  the  late  Sir 
John  O’Sliaughnessy,  in  reply  to  a question  I 
put  to  him,  how  it  was  that  the  small  minority  of 
Irishmen  in  Melbourne  were  able  to  govern  it, 
said,  “ I left  Ireland  when  I was  17,  and  the 
only  political  lesson  I had  learned  was  how  to 
divide  the  people  against  themselves,  so  I thought 
I would  do  the  same  there,  and  I did.” 

746.  Are  you  aware  that  the  emigration  of 
people  to  Australia  was  an  emigration  of  the 
better-educated  and  superior  class? — Yes,  and 
the  same  to  New  Zealand. 

747.  So  far  as  the  Lancashire  question  is 
concerned,  it  would  appear  that  Irishmen  else- 
where than  in  Lancashire  have  had  fairer  play 
for  their  capacity,  and  that  the  result  as  regards 
their  position  in  Lancashire  tells  more  against 
their  opportunities  of  advancement  there  than 
against  their  capacity  to  be  improved  ?— I cannot 
say  exactly  how  that  may  be,  except  that  I have 
stated  the  fact  which  should  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Irish  emigrant  carries  his  religion  with 
him,  and  sacrifices  a good  deal  to  that,  therefore 
in  the  matter  of  schools  I think  that  up  to  a very 
recent  period,  in  consequence  of  that,  he  was  in  a 

very 
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very  inferior  position ; that  is  the  matter  which 
really  is  at  the  root  of  the  question  with  regard 
to  Lancashire. 

748.  That  is  to  say  he  was  a victim  to 
conscience  ? — Yes. 

749.  And  has  found  a more  favourable 
atmosphere  in  that  respect  in  America? — Much 
more  so. 

750.  Dealing  philosophically,  as  you  have 
dealt  in  your  evidence  with  the  causes  of  the 
present  condition  of  Irish  industry,  you  have 
first  given  us  the  historical  cause.  That  historical 
cause  has  first  manifested  itself  in  the  direct 
suppression  of  Irish  industries ; the  effect  of  that 
suppression,  although  the  enactments  are  of  old 
date,  is  in  operation  in  your  opinion  at  the 
present  moment  ? — I think  those  enactments  are 
operative  yet  upon  the  country ; the  effects  are 
still  visible. 

751.  For  instance,  England  in  her  manufactures 
has  now  got  so  far  ahead  in  the  race  that  Ire- 
land, without  special  facilities,  could  not  possibly 
overtake  her? — Independently  also  of  the  ex- 
traordinary richness  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
England,  which  are  unequalled  in  any  spot  of 
the  same  size  in  the  world. 

752.  That  makes  of  course  the  advantage 
infinitely  upon  her  side? — Yes,  especially  since 
the  substitution  of  steam  power  in  manufactures 
for  other  power. 

753.  Then  after  the  suppression,  the  historical 
cause  took  the  aspect  of  neglect? — Yes,  neglect 
and  the  want  of  education. 

754.  There  is  also  the  tolerance  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  these  guild  laws,  which  up  to  within 
your  own  memory  shut  out  the  Catholic  people 
from  the  urban  industries  ? — Yes. 

765.  As  I understand  you,  there  were  only 
the  paper  trade,  and  the  wool  trade,  and  the  pro- 
vision trade,  that  were  open  to  the  Catholics  ? — 
Only  the  trades  that  were  carried  on  outside 
the  urban  districts.  I remember  seeing  the 
first  attempt  to  break  down  that  system  in  Cork 
in  relation  to  the  shipbuilding  trade.  I 
remember  seeing  an  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Brown 
at  Passage  in  the  docks  that  still  remain,  when 
he  went  round  and  hired  a number  of  apprentices 
from  the  people  when  the  shipbuilders  refused 
to  admit  apprentices,  because  it  would  have 
given  them  the  freedom  of  the  City. 

756.  In  the  breaking  of  the  banks,  and  the 
shock  of  wars  which  followed  after  1815  down  to 
1826,  those  Catholics  who  carried  on  business 
outside  the  towns  were  too  weak  to  stand,  and 
consequently  fell  through? — Yes. 

757.  If  the  restrictive  law's  had  not  prevented 
them  from  being  earlier  established,  and  having 
a longer  existence,  they  might  have  stood 
longer  ( — Yes,  and  you  must  remember  the  con- 
ditions of  banking  at  the  time.  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  not  very  old  people  that  the  majority 
of  the  small  manufacturers  of  Ireland  could  get 
no  accommodation  whatever  from  any  bank 
there.  -The  reason  of  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Bauk  by  O’Connell  was  to  meet  that 
kind  of  difficulty. 

758.  Keeping  in  mind  always  that  agriculture 
must  be  the  main  industry  of  Ireland,  do  not 
you  think  with  regard  to  the  question  I asked 
you  here  to-day,  that  the  laws  passed  in  this 
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century  to  facilitate  eviction  upon  the  title  in 
Ireland,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  exactly  what 
you  think  essential,  that  is  to  say,  an  increase  of 
the  application  of  labour  to  the  land  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

759.  Was  not  that  a law  very  much  in  restraint 
of  industry? — Indirectly  it  is  so.  When  I did 
not  answer  the  question  affirmatively,  it  was  that 
I thought  over  whether  there  was  any  enactment 
directly  affecting  the  manufacturing  industry 
proper,  but  I quite  admit  that  the  condition  in 
which  the  land  in  Ireland  was,  was  operative 
upon  everything  in  the  country. 

760.  You  recognise  the  effect,  though  its 
directness  might  not  be  apparent  at  first  sight  ? 
— -It  is  direct.  I was  only  referring  to  its  bear- 
ing upon  manufacturing  industries,  but  after  I 
had  thought  over  it,  I should  have  said  that  both 
directly  and  indirectly  the  action  is  immediate. 

761.  You  told  the  Committee  what  you  con- 
sidered a very  important  matter,  and  that  is  the 
effect  of  drainage  upon  the  central  plain  ; under  an 
Act  passed  170  years  ago,  operations  were  carried 
on  by  the  State  for  a long  time,  with  the  final 
effect  that  neither  of  the  two  objects  now  before 
us  have  been  fulfilled,  neither  the  drainage  nor 
the  reclamation  ? — That  is  true,  except  that  the 
Act  of  1715  did  not  lead  to  much  work  of  any 
kind.  I believe  as  a matter  of  fact  the  river 
Maigue  from  A dare  to  the  Shannon  was  the  only 
work  that  the  original  Commission  actually  carried 
out  of  their  very  large  programme. 

762.  The  State  has  been  amusing  itself  for 
120  years  upon  the  Shannon  ? — It  certainly  has 
been  spending  money  at  various  times  rather 
curiously. 

763.  And  the  thing  is  not  done  yet  ? — A good 
deal  of  it  is  done  in  this  way,  with  regard  to  the 
Lower  Shannon ; under  the  Irish  Parliament 
they  began  at  the  right  e.ul,  though  it  must  be 
said  that  they  did  not  know  much  about  drainage 
at  that  time.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  had  not  yet 
lived.  They  put  a small  canal  to  Limerick, 
which  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  then  ideas 
of  inland  navigation,  but  it  was  more  or  less  of  a 
misfortune  nevertheless ; that  was  period  No.  1. 
Then  came  the  second  period,  making  a lock, 
which  did  not  correspond  with  the  locks  upon  the 
Lower  Shannon,  nor  with  the  locks  upon  the 
Royal  Canal,  which  would  carry  anything  down 
to  Dublin,  so  that  if  a boat  were  made  for  the 
Drumleek  Lock  it  would  not  suit  for  the 
other,  and  if  it  were  made  for  the  Royal  Canal 
it  would  not  fit  the  Drumleek  Lock.  Then  came 
the  Board  of  Works  management  of  the  Mid 
Shannon,  and  they  very  properly  put  big  locks 
which  would  carry  steamboats,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  made  in  the  age  of 
steamboats ; but  really  they  should  have  begun 
at  the  neck  of  the  Shannon  at  Killaloe,  and 
made  the  locks  wide  enough  for  a uniform  system, 
of  navigation ; then  you  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  drainage  of  the  Shannon  area. 

764.  The  drainage  was  upon  the  principle  of 
making  the  porch  door  of  the  house  large  enough 
and  the  others  too  small  to  let  the  people  in? — 
Yes. 

765.  Now  having  had  170  years  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  Shannon,  and  120  years’  drainage  of 
the  central  plain,  you  would  say  that  neither  of 
those  works  is  completed? — No,  I would  say 
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that  that  affords  material  for  a large  historical 
chapter. 

766.  Do  you  know  with  regard  to  fishermen 
that  they  were  forced  to  go  to  the  Barbados  ? — 
They  were  forced  to  go  ; they  were  migrated  to 
Connaught,  and  sold  to  Barbados. 

767.  Then  they  were  hunted  out  of  the  land 
until  the  year  1819,  when  they  almost  disap- 
peared ? — No,  there  was  a great  revival  of  the 
fisheries  between  the  year  1770;  or  a little 
earlier,  and  1800.  Though  there  were  a great 
many  blunders  committed,  yet  I should  like  to 
mention  this,  as  showing  the  beginning  of  the 
fish  trade.  There  were  bounties  given  for  the 
importation  of  cured  fish,  and  bounties  given  for 
the  exportation  of  cured  fish,  encouraging  the 
trade  both  ways  as  it  were  ; but  the  bounties  for 
importing,  cured  fish  were  continued  till  1811, 
and  were  always  paid,  and  bounties  for  curing 
the  fish  in  Ireland  were  not  regularly  paid. 

76.8.  We  have  been  invited,  to  compare  the 
treatment  of  the  fisheries  of  Scotland  with  the 
treatment  of  the  fisheries  of  Ireland ; am  I right 
in  saying  that  the  Scotch  got  advantage  of  the 
bounties  for  about  three:  score  years,  while  the 
Irish  fisheries  got  it  for  about  three  years  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so ; practically  from  1819  to  1824, 
when  they  began  to  be  annually  decreased,  to  the 
year  1830,  and  then,  they  disappeared  alto- 
gether. 

769.  Meanwhile  for  many  years  afterwards 
the  State  gave  the  Scotch  fisheries  the  advantage 
of  a special  brand,  which  gave  them  a decided 
advantage  in  the  mai-ket  ? — That  was  so,  but  I 
believe  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a brand 
in  Ireland  if  wanted. 

770.  I know  that  Mr.  Blake  cites  it  as  a 
gigantic  instance  of  the  unfairness  of  the  deal- 
ing with  Irish  fisheries? — There  was  simply 
no  use  for  the  brand ; there  were  no  fish  cured. 
I should  remind  you  that  the  only  fishing  and 
curing  establishments  were  those  erected  in 
1847  or  1848,  or  thereabouts,  but  an  offer  was 
made  by  a society  which  existed  in  England 
in  connection  with  the  famine  of  1817,  and  after- 
wards. They  had  a fund  called  the  Irish  Repro- 
ductive Loan  Fund,  which  has  now  been  trans- 
ferred permanently  to  the  Irish  Board  ; and  they 
offered  the  Board  of  Works  5,000  /.  for  making 
loans  to  the  -fishermen,  but  the  Board  of  Works 
refused  to  accept  it.  They  took  a peculiar  view ; 
but  I should  say,  from  the  ideas  on  political 
economy  then  current  not  only  in  England  but 
everywhere,  that  they  were  right  in  the  view  they 
took  of  their  functions  ; but  in  1847  or  1848  they 
accepted  the  5,000  l.  for  the  purpose  of  building 
curing  houses,  and  there  were  seven,  I think, 
erected  and  at  work  for  three  or  four  years ; they 
were  then  shut  up  just  at  the  time  when  they 
began  to  be  efficient  schools  for  teaching  the 
fishermen  the  mode  of  curing  fish. 

771.  It  is  not  at  all  an  isolated  experience 
that  the  State  pulled  up  its  institutions  in  Ire- 
land as  soon  as  they  began  to  work? — Yes,  and 
we  give  them  a little  help  ourselves. 

772.  A little  help  goes  a far  way  with  them  ? 
— It  does. 

773.  The  State  continued  the  bounty  to  Scot- 
land, did  it  not,  as  well  as  giving  them  a brand? 
— They  continued  the  Scotch  Commission,  and 
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they  allowed  a certain  sum  annually  to  them  for 
building  piers,  and  other  purposes,  but  they  were 
not  very  generous  to  the  Scotch  fisheries  either, 
I must  say. 

774.  But  comparatively  to  Ireland  the  State 
continued  to  foster  them  until  they  were  in  a 
secure  position? — Yes,  they  did. 

775.  Even  at  the  present  moment  in  Ireland 
do  you  know  that  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund 
is  allowed  to  lie  idle  and  is  not  applied  at  all 
except  to  10  counties,  whereas  we  know  that  in 
other  counties  along  the  coast  the  fishermen  are 
starving  for  want  of  help  to  buy  boats  and  gear  ? 
— -There  was,  I think,  a Trust  connected  with 
the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  and  which  went 
with  it ; it  is  because  of  that  Trust  which  was 
attached  to  the  original  scheme  that  it  was  con- 
fined to  those  counties ; but  I believe  there  has 
been  another  sum  made  available  and  applicable 
to  the  other  counties. 

776.  Do  not  you  think  either  that  the  fund' 
should  be  more  fully  used  than  it  is  in  practice, 
or.  that  the  operation  of  the  Trust  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended.?— I should  imagine  that  the  operation  of 
the  Trust  ought  if  possible  to  be  extended,  or  that 
the  fund  ought  to  be  increased. 

777.  You  made  an  important  observation 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  that  from  there 
to  Galway  there  was  only  one  harbour? — lean 
think  of  no  other. 

778.  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  that  the  very 
last  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries, 
which  has  reference  to  almost  every  coast  county 
in  Ireland,  points  out  that  the  development  of  the 
fish  supply  is  hindered,  because  of  the  want  in 
every  county  of  suitable  harbour  accommodation? 
— That  want  has  been  impressed  upon  me  for 
many  years ; I walked  the  west  coast  from  Cork 
to  Londonderry  many  years  ago,  and  the  state  of 
the  harbours  along  that  coast  was  forced  upon 
my  mind  as  strongly  as  it  is  now. 

779.  Turning  from  fisheries,  the  Government 
have  allowed  the  railways  to  so  impose  and  so 
manipulate  their  rates,  as  to  be  prohibitive  on 
the  industries  in  Ireland  ; is  not  that  so  ? — I fancy 
that  there  was  no  power  to  prevent  it.  I do 
not  think  the  Railway  Commission  has  very 
much  power ; at  least  it  has  not  exerted  it  in 
preventing  that.;  I think  it  is  simply  that  the 
plan  of  the-  railways  in  Ireland  has  been  a 
sort  of  haphazard  one  ; the  railways  have  been 
laid  down  piecemeal,  upon  no  regular  system, 
and  in  total  disregard  very  often  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country ; therefore  the  small 
branches  have  been  unproductive  when  they  have 
been  made. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

780.  May  I ask  you  was  not  there  a definite 
system  laid  down,  in  what  was  known  as  the  rail- 
way map  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

781.  For  the  purpose  of  laying  down  railways 
upon  a definite  sj-stem? — Yes,  and  that  map  has 
served  as  the  basis  of  maps  for  at  least  a dozen 
Select  Committees  and  Commissions,  from  that 
day  to  this ; I mean  the  frame  of  the  map ; we 
used  it  at  the  Primary  Education  Commission, 
and  that  is  the  only  use  that  has  ever  come  of 
that  Railways  Commission  to  my  knowledge. 

782.  We 
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782.  We  have  been  talking  of  neglect  and  mal- 
administration. I should  like  to  ask  you  whether 
the  action  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  carrying  out 
the  Report  of  1783,  by  aiding  the  erection  of  mills 
and  factories,  and  a system  of  bounties,  and  in 
many  other  ways,  had  the  effect  that  Lord  Clare 
said  it  had,  that  Ireland  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  country  between  the  tune  ot 
Grattan’s  Parliament  and  the  Act  of  Union  ? 
That  is  my  impression. 

783.  Though  the  system  pf  bounties  may  be 
an  Act  of  doubtful  utility  in  its  operation,  I take 
it  that  you  would  consider  that  the  Irish  1 ailia- 
ment  of  the  day  did  its  best,  as  they  understand 
it,  for  the  advance  of  the  country  ?— Yes,  that 
was  the  custom  all  over  Europe.  What  has  now 
been  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  steam 
had  not  occurred  then,  so  that  Parliament  did 
what  it  was  natural  at  the  time. 

784.  The  bounties  were  the  best  expedient  ot 
the  age? — Yes. 

785.  I suppose  the  Irish  Parliament  was  up  to 
the  best  level  of  the  age? — Yes,  it  was  in  agricul- 
ture, and  in  some  other  respects.  The  Parliament 
carried  the  Bill  for  partnership  en  commandite  ; it 
carried  the  Bill  for  planting,  hampered,  however, 
with  some  conditions  which  did  not  admit  of  its 
beino-  made  effectual.  I merely  mention  these 
things  to  show  the  effect  of  its  action  upon 
things  as  they  existed. 

786.  Contrasting  the  state  of  things  as  they 
existed  before  and  since  the  Irish  Parliament, 
would  you  take  the  statement  of  Froude  as  being 
correct,  that  England  ruined  the  commerce  of 
Ireland  by  her  navigation  laws,  and  ruined  her 
industries  by  differential  duties?  — Earl  Duffenn 
has  put  much  the  same  thing  in  a very  clear  way 
that  is  worth  recording,  in  his  book  on  land  tenure. 

787.  As  he  may  be  a Cabinet  Minister  soon, 

what  did  he  say  ?— The  passage  is  as  follows : 
“ From  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  until  within  a 
few  years  of  the  Union,  the  various  commercial 
confraternities  of  Great  Britain  never  for  a 
moment  relaxed  their  relentless  grip  on  the 
trades  of  Ireland.  One  by  one  each  of  our 
nascent  industries  were  either  strangled  in  its 
birth,  or  handed  over  gagged  and  bound  to  the 
jealous  custody  of  the  rival  interest  in  England, 
until  at  last  every  fountain  of  wealth  was  herme- 
tically sealed,  and  even  the  traditions  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  have  perished  through  desue- 
tude. What  has  been  the  consequence  of  such 
a system,  pursued  with  relentless  pertinacity  for 
over  250  years?  This:  that  debarred  from  every 
other  trade  and  industry,  the  entire  nation  flung 
itself  back  on  ‘ the  land;  with  as  fatal  an  impulse 
as  when  a river,  whose  current  is  suddenly  im- 
peded, rolls  back  and  drowns  the  valley  it  once 
fertilized.”  . . 

788.  As  you  are  an  experimental  as  well  as  a 
practical  scientist,  it  comes  into  your  way,  natu- 
rally, a good  deal  to  speculate  ; suppose  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  continued  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  do  you  think  you  would  have  had  to 
tell  to-day  the  story  you  have  had  to  tell  about 
the  wool  trade,  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
industries:  about  the  canal;  the  River  Shannon; 
the  fisheries;  the  paper  industry;  or  the  emigra- 
tion ?— Certainly  not. 
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789.  Your  own  personal  experience  has  been 
very  instructive  ? — Rather  too  much  so. 

790.  You  were,  at  one  time,  a teacher  of  mat- 
ters bearing  on  agriculture,  at  Glasnevin? — Yes, 

I was. 

791.  Nearly  a generation  has  passed  away 
since  you  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Education 
Board  to  turn  Glasnevin  into  a normal  school  ? — 
And  to  establish  a forestry  and  reclamation 
school. 

792.  But  first  to  make  Glasnevin  a normal 
school  for  training  teachers  of  agriculture? — 
Yes. 

793.  If  your  suggestion,  30  years  ago,  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Education  Board,  would  you 
have  been  obliged  to  tell  the  Committee,  as  you 
have  told  them  to-day,  that  the  want  of  that 
school  is  one  of  the  four  great  causes  of  the  decay 
of  agriculture  in  Ireland? — I do  not  think  1 
would.  I believe  it  would  have  made  a.  very 
great  difference  in  the  history  of  Ireland  in  the 
30  years,  if  that  svetem  had  been  carried  out. 

794.  Instead  of  having  10,000  teachers,  men 

and  women,  who  have  little  or  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  you  would  have  a staff  of 
teachers  spread  throughout  every  part  of  Ireland, 
who  would  be  able  not  only  to  teach  agriculture 
by  their  schools,  but  be  able  to  illustrate  it  ? 
Yes.  , 

795.  In  point  of  fact  you  would  not  only  have 
a greater  application  of  labour  to  the  soil,  but 
what  is  of  greater  importance,  a greater  applica- 
tion of  skilled  labour  ? — Yes. 

796.  Do  you  think  that  if  men  of  your  eminence 
and  experience  had  made  that  suggestion  30 
years  ago  to  a department  ruled  by  Irish  public 
opinion,  instead  of  by  a department  which  had 
only  to  please  the  Treasury  at  Whitehedl,  your 
suggestion  would  have  been  disregarded?—!  do 
not  know ; when  I made  that  suggestion  I was  a 
young  man,  and  l am  afraid  I would  not  carry 
any  weight  with  my  suggestions,  so  I could  not 
say  what  might  have  been  the  result : possibly, 
if  I had  been  of  the  same  age  then  as  1 am  now, 
and  were  credited  with  the  same  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  experience,  it  might  have  had  a diffe- 
rent effect. 

Chairman. 

797.  You  have  not  altered  your  opinion,  I 
believe  ? — No. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

798.  But  you  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing carried  out  the  suggestions  you  have  made, 
have  you  not  ? — Not  many  of  them. 

799.  But  you  told  me  that  Glasnevin  was  now 
a normal  school  ? — That  it  was  about  to  be  made 
a normal  school ; they  are  going  to  make  it  so. 

800.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are 
actually  under  instruction  at  Glasnevin  now  ? — 
But  I have  already  alluded  to  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  which  has  been  always  carried  out 
there.  It  has  been  this:  that  the  teachers  got 
an  excursion  in  the  country  upon  a Saturday 
afternoon,  and  they  looked  at  the  cattle  and 
sometimes  felt  them,  but  without  any  instruction 
as  to  the  value  of  that  feeling,  and  then  went 
back  crammed  with  a great  knowledge  of  agri- 

p 2 culture ; 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
culture  ; but  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  that  is  not  making  a normal  school  of  it,  but 
a normal  school  is  a place  where  teachers  will 
get  a whole  and  thorough  knowledge  upon  the 
point. 

801.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  teachers  now  are 
brought  from,  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  that 
they  may  be  in  residence  for  a certain  time,  and 
have  actual  instruction  upon  the  model  farm 
attached  to  the  school  ? — It  es  ; you  are  quite 
right  in  saying  that  I have  seen  one  of  my 
sug-gestions  carried  out ; they  are  beginning  to 
do  it,  but  still  it  is  not  enough. 

802.  Still  in  practice  the  suggestion  I under- 
stand that  you  did  make  30  years  ago,  has  now 
to  a considerable  extent  come  into  operation  ? — 
It  has  come  into,  operation  to  a small  extent ; it 
is  better,  than  it  has  been  before  ; what  has 
been  achieved  has  beeu  chiefly  through  the 
action  of  the  present  head  of  that  department, 
Mr.  Carroll. 

803.  Is  this  the  present  system  of  the  National 
Board : “ Teachers  of  national  schools,  with 
farms  or  gardens  attached,  or  who  may  expect 
to  be  able  to  get  land  for  a small  farm  or  a 
garden,  and  who  are  effective  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  are  selected  for  a course  of  instruc- 
tion extending  over  six  weeks,  to  enable  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  practice  and  science 
of  agriculture,  and  to  acquire  a thorough  under- 
standing of  any  . special  treatise  sanctioned  as  a 
class-book  in  agriculture  by  the  Commissioners.” 
That  during  the  attendance  of  such  teachers  at 
Glasnevin  for  a six  weeks  course  of  instruction 
in  agriculture,  they  are  to  have  a salary  and 
result  fees  allowed  for  the  period,  provided  that 
’the  school  is  kept  open  by  an  assistant  or  other 
competent  person,  or  is  closed  by  the  manager 
for  the  course  of  the  summer  vacation.  I?  it 
also  true  that  while  the  teachers  are  engaged  at 
the  institution  they  are  provided  with  'board, 
lodging,  . washing,  and  medical  attendance  gratis, 
and  receive  their  actual  travelling  expenses  ? — 
That.has  only  quite  recently  been  brought  into 
practice. 

804. . This  is  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
on  National  Education  for  the  year  1883  ?— But 
it  only  dates  in  actual  work  after  that.  I have 
been  urging  that  for  a good  while. 

805.  Still  I had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  in 
-operation  last  year.  As  far  as  it  has  gone,  would 
you  like  to  see  it  extended  still  further?— I 
approve  of  it  very  highly. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

806..  How  many  teachers  are  there  in  that 
place  ? I do  not  know  that  they  have  any  class 
at  this,  moment ; they  have  only  limited  accom- 
modation. 

807.  Would  you  say  two  score  ?— That  would 
be  about  the  capacity  ; they  would,  probably,  be 
•able  to  provide  for  about  60. 

808.  Before  I pursue  that  subject  let  me 
■ask  you  this : do  not  you  think  an  Irishman, 
however  eminent  or  experienced  he  may  be,  who 
makes  to  a public  department  in  Ireland  a sug- 
gestion, no  matter  how  useful,  involving  increased 
expenditure  and  trouble,  is  very  likely  to  be 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

treated  lightly  by  the  department  which  has  to 
please  the  Treasury  in  London,  the  Treasury  in 
London  being  mostly  pleased  by  cutting  down 
the  estimates,  and  by  preventing  any  proposal 
for  enlarging  them  ? — I think  in  every  couutry 
the  great  object  of  the  holder  of  the  purse-strings 
is  to  prevent  money  going  out  of  the  bag,  and  I 
think  if  we  had  an  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer he  would  keep  a pretty  tight  hold  of 
the  funds. 

809.  I think  you  have  shown  as  a matter  of 
fact  that  there  was  a difference  between  1785 
and  1800  ? — The  Government  were  pretty  liberal 
at  that  time,  and  would  be  so  now,  no  doubt. 

810.  I believe  your  suggestion  30  years  ago 
was  that  teachers  should  be  brought  to  Glasneven, 
kept  there  and  subjected  to  a steady  continual 
course  of  scientific  agricultural  teaching ? — Yes. 

811.  Has  that  been  done  at  all  ! — No. 

812.  What  is  done  is  that  teachers  come  to 
receive  a literary  training  at  the  Normal  Institu- 
tion, and  go  out  to  Glasnevin  by  railway  a couple 
of  days  a week  ? — Now  they  are  bringing  a few 
of  them  to  live  there ; that  is  what  Mr.  Woodall 
alluded  to.  What  you  have  just  described  was 
the  old  Avaj'  of  teaching  them ; giving  them  an 
afternoon’s  walk  out,  but  now  they  are  bringing 
them  to  stay  there  a short  time. 

.813.  What  is  the  duration  ofthe  time?— Some- 
thing over  six  weeks. 

814.  But  beyond  that  there  was  nothing  very 
definite  : it  was  that  after  the  teachers  had  con- 
cluded their  literary  course,  and  had  qualified 
themselves  to  teach,  they  should  receive  six  weeks 
or  two  months  of  agricultural  teaching?— I would 
say  it  should  be  a year  and  not  less.  I would 
give  those  who  are  intended  to  teach  agriculture 
in  schools  a real  course  of  agriculture  just  as  a 
student  should  be  taught  who  would  occupy  the 
same  position  in  Wiirtemberg,  which  is  the  part 
of  Germany  where  the  agricultural  system  of 
teaching  is  most  advanced. 

815.  But  with  regard  to  the  great  mass  of 
teachers  who  have  to  teach  the  ordinary  national 
schools,  do  you  think  that  a shorter  course  than 
a year  would  suffice  ? — If  you  divided  the  men 
into  two  classes,  namely,  those  perfectly  trained, 
and  those  who  knew  a little,  that  might  to  some 
extent  meet  and  diminish  the  difficulty  of  training: 
6,000  or  7,000  teachers. 

816.  Would  you  think  that  you  could  apply 
your  proposal  to  the  present  Glasnevin  School  ? — 
Yes,  I would  bring  a certain  number  of  each 
class  in  succession  to  the  school  from  different 
parts  of  the.  country,  so  as  to  spread  the  benefits 
of  the  training  over  the  country,  and  not  con- 
fine it  to  one  district ; five  or  six  years  would  in 
this  way  make  a great  alteration. 

817.  Thirty  years  ago  you  suggested  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  forestry  and  reclama- 
tion upon  the  western  coast? — Yes,  I did. 

818.  That  suggestion  has  not  been  adopted, 
has  it? — No,  it  has  not  been  adopted. 

819.  Instead  of  that  they  put  farms  where  the 
people  knew  how  to  till  the  land  already,  and  put 
no  farms  where  they  were  wanted  most? — The 
system  of  agricultural  schools  was  peculiar. 
When  the  schools  were  first  proposed  by  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonnell,  he  was  almost  alone  in 

favour 
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favour  of  it ; nobody  had  aided  him ; the  general 
opinion  of  political  economists  was  against  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rely  upon 
any  local  public  opinion  that  showed  itself  in  the 
country.  Wherever  the  local  gentry  in  any 
place  wished  to  have  an  agricultural  school,  he 
was  only  too  glad  to  help  them  in  it,  but  there 
was  no  absolute  plan  laid  down  to  be  carried  out, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  those  schools 
were  put  very  often  at  gentlemen’s  gates,  because 
it  was  a sort  of  experiment  to  induce  them  to 
help  in  it.  but  he,  l am  sorry  to  say,  got  very  little 
help  in  the  attempt  he  made  at  the  time  to  en- 
large the  national  agricultural  education. 

820.  Those  schools  had  no  local  aid,  and  were 
not  well  managed? — They  could  not  be  well 
managed,  because  there  was  only  one  person  to 
look  after  them  in  all  Ireland,  and  however  much 
one  man  might  be  disposed  to  spend  his  time  in 
travelling  and  looking  after  them,  he  could  not 
do  it.  I remember  one,  for  example,  at  Raphoe, 
county  Donegal.  When  I acted  as  a member  of 
the  Primary  Education  Commission,  my  col- 
league and  I visited  those  schools,  we  found  one 
of  them,  which  had  only  drawn  money  for  several 
years  but  had  never  done  any  work  at  all ; the 
land  had  a great  crop  of  sow-thistle  and  several 
other  planls ; it  was  a capital  botanic  garden, 
but  there  was  no  agriculture  there.  There  was 
nobody  to  look  after  the  man  ; it  was  merely  a 
question  of  getting  5 l.  from  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation^ that  was  the  only  sort  of  agriculture  he 
thought  useful. 

821.  There  was  one  place  where  the  board 
tried  to  teach  agriculture  when  they  should  have 
made  bricks  there  ? — That  is  a remarkable  case  ; 
that  arose  from  the  want  of  local  action.  Two  or 
three  people  took  an  interest  in  it,  but  they  were 
manufacturers  and  not  farmers,  at  Belfast ; they 
were  most  anxious  to  get  a model  agricultural 
school  there,  but  it  was  put  down  in  the  wrong 
place ; it  was  put  in  a brickfield,  and  I remember 
when  visiting  it  in  1 868,  that  it  was  the  finest 
example  I ever  saw  for  the  study  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  block  masses  it  would  have  afforded  a fine 
diagram  for  a geological  lecturer  to  show  how 
blocks  of  soil  crack.  It  was  a great  misfortune, 
because  had  it  been  put  in  a proper  place  it  would 
have  been  a very  useful  thing. 

822.  In  addition  to  these  great  errors  of  ad- 
ministration the  system  also  failed ; firstly,  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  the  tenure  of  the  land, 
and  also  because  the  farmers  had  a very  imper- 
fect appreciation  of  the  advantage  of  scientific 
culture  ? — That  is  true. 

823.  The  appreciation  of  scientific  farming 
has  improved,  has  it  not  ? — It  has. 

824.  There  is  no  further  objection  to  continu- 
ing then  on  that  score? — No,  there  is  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Cork  Dairy  Schools  to  the  con- 
trary. 

825.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  Cork  Dairy 
School  should  be  continued  and  other  schools 
established  on  that  model  ? — Yes. 

826.  You  and  your  late  colleague.  Professor 
Jukes,  established  evening  classes  for  science 
in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

827.  With  good  results  ? — Yes,  I am  sure  of 
that. 

0.98. 
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828.  Results  not  confined  to  the  days  when 
you  were  teaching  the  classes  ? — No,  I think 
there  were  substantial  improvements  arising,  for 
instance,  from  the  lectures  on  dyeing. 

829.  You  did  that  at  your  own  motion  without 
pay  ? — Yes. 

830.  Nobody  gave  any  pay  for  it? — No. 

831.  And  they  never  offered  you  any  pay  for 
it  ? — We  never  asked  it.  I was  young  at  the 
time  and  very  enthusiastic,  though  I might  not 
try  it  again ; my  colleague  was  also  enthusiastic. 
That  institution,  like  so  many  others,  was  always 
in  a state  of  high  fever. 

832.  The  Government  allowed  you  to  work 
for  the  public  benefit  for  nothing,  and  when  cir- 
cumstances called  you  elsewhere  the  Govern- 
ment allowed  the  institution  to  fall  through  ? — 
No.  I should  say  the  chief  cause  of  its  partial 
failure  was  the  constant  changes  made,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  want  of  public  interest  in  it.  The 
place  was  begun  as  a geological  museum,  under 
the  name  of  the  “ Museum  of  Economical  Geol- 
ogy of  Ireland,”  and  then  it  was  changed  to  the 
“ Museum  of  Irish  Industry,”  and  we  organized 
a very  excellent  Technological  Museum  there, 
which  I maintain  was  one  of  the  best  in  Europe 
in  its  time  and  almost  unique. 

833.  You  gave  a great  deal  of  attention  to 
that  museum,  did  you  not? — Yes,  I gave  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  it ; more  than  I would  now. 

834.  As  soon  as  you  turned  your  back  the 
Government  broke  it  up  ? — No,  it  was  always  in 
a state  of  dissolution,  and  then  it  was  changed  to 
the  “ College  of  Science,”  and  we  got  a College 
de  France  instead  of  a College  that  would  suit 
the  wants  of  the  country. 

835.  This  museum  has  been  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin,  has  it  not? — No,  it  has  not  been  allowed  to 
go  to  ruin  ; but  as  the  wants  of  the  laboratories 
extended,  pieces  of  the  museum  were  cut  off. 

836.  I think  I understood  from  your  evidence 
that  the  Government  made  no  effort  to  popularise 
that  institution.  Now  if  you  were  at  the  head 
of  the  institution,  with  a sympathetic  department 
to  deal  with,  and  with  means  at  your  disposal  to 
teach  evening  classes,  and  make  people  aware  of 
the  facilities  offered,  do  you  think  you  would  be 
able  to  make  that  a first-rate  and  exceedingly 
useful  institution  for  the  department? — I think  I 
would,  but  at  the  same  time  I say  that  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why,  unless  you  have  for  institu- 
tions of  that  kind  some  local  partnership,  as  it 
were,  such  as  we  have  in  Cork  in  the  Dairy 
School,  you  cannot  get  a locality  to  take  it  up, 
especially  in  a place  where  they  do  not  under- 
stand it.  No  matter  how  you  might  act  in  that 
respect,  unless  the  locality  interested  itself  it 
would  not  be  successful. 

837.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  one  of  the  most 
unqualified  successes  in  which  you  have  been 
concerned  would  be  the  Cork  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion?— It  was  a successful  thing,  certainly. 

838.  Tou  had  to  do  it  yourselves? — Yes,  we 
had. 

839.  You  had  not  the  Government  to  thank 
for  it  ? — That  is  a real  case  of  local  exertion. 

840.  So  that  although  you  have  been  for  a 
great  part  of  your  life  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
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the  one  thing  in  which  you  can  feel  that  your 
suggestions  were  accepted  and  your  efforts  made 
fruitful,  was  one  in  which  you  can  say  the  State 
had  no  concern? — We  had  the  doing  of  it  our- 
selves, and  whatever  suggestions  we  made  we 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Ralhbone. 

841.  Was  not  the  success  of  that  enterprise 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  locality  that 
carried  it  out  was  energetic  and  devoted  itself 
to  it? — That  is  what  T have  stated  ; and  unless 
the  same  local  assistance  and  energy  are  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  locally,  it  would 
not  succeed. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

842.  You  noticed,  I daresay,  that  those  who 
are  impeding  other  people  are  never  at  a loss  for 
excellent  excuses.  Now,  I wish  to  ask  you  a few 
questions  upon  the  subject  of  emigration.  Would 
you  describe  the  emigration  from  Ireland  that 
you  have  witnessed  as  an  involuntary  emigration? 
— I am  afraid  that  the  present  emigration  is 
voluntary,  the  result  of  previous  emigration  which 
was  involuntary. 

843.  Except  where  people  are  brought  away 
by  funds  sent  by  friends  abroad,  the  emigration, 
you  would  say,  is  involuntary  ? — Yes. 

844.  The  emigration  of  late  years  is  of  the 
shop-keeping  classes,  who  find  their  occupation 
gone  because  of  the  decay  of  the  farmers  around 
them? — Yes,  I am  afraid  that  there  is  more  of 
that  class  leaving  than  there  is  even  of  the  agri- 
cultural people.  There  seems  to  be  a wholesale 
departure  of  the  small  tradesmen  in  the  towns. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  my  observ- 
ations at  Queenstown  during  three  or  four  weeks 
this  year. 

845.  The  decay  of  the  rural  population  leads 
to  the  depopulation  of  the  towns  ? — Yes,  joined 
to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
rates  for  the  transit  of  goods. 

846.  Taking  up  the  point  of  the  necessity  of 
the  application  of  labour  to  land  as  the  great 
necessity,  does  not  it  follow  in  Ireland  that  you 
cannot  have  the  needful  supply  until  emigration 
ceases? — I am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

847.  You  told  the  Committee  that  locally  the 
art  education  of  the  primary  schools  has  led  to  no 
practical  results  ? — I was  not  asked  that  question ; 
probably  you  refer  to  the  technical  education 
commission ; in  that  sense  it  would  be  quite  true; 
but  would  you  allow  me  to  add,  because  it  is 
vital  to  the  question,  that  we  have  had  very  little 
of  this  art  teaching  in  the  country  of  an  effective 
character  in  the  national  schools.  They  tried 
there  to  do  the  very  thing  they  did  with  agri- 
culture, namely,  to  get  the  teachers  in  their  then 
uneducated  condition  as  art  teachers  in  the 
schools,  and  they  failed  in  both. 

848.  You  said,  moreover,  that  education  in 
Ireland,  by  giving  undue  pre-eminence  to  the 
literary  programme  and  excluding  agriculture, 
practically  threw  the  emigrants  into  America, 
only  equipped  to  act  as  clerks  or  assist  in  the 
rudest  forms  of  labour  ? — That  is  so. 

849.  So  that,  what  with  the  agricultural  sys- 
tem not  giving  any  practical  education  and  the 
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tenure  of  the  land  driving  the  people  out  of  the 
country,  the  emigrations  are  a double  evil,  an 
evil  to  the  country  the  people  left,  and  an  evil 
to  the  country  they  went  to  ? — Some  of  those 
who  left  badly  equipped,  as  undoubtedly  they 
were,  have  managed  to  get  out  of  the  mud- 

850.  Two  facilities  are  current  about  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  ; one  is,  that  emigration  in- 
creased the  rate  of  tvages ; you  demurred  to 
that? — 1 did. 

851.  You  think  that  all  that  emigration  did 
was  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  labour? — Yes;  at 
first,  of  course,  it  did  raise  the  wages  of  neces- 
sity,  because  they  were  so  abnormally  low;  but 
the  result  is  now,  as  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
thing,  that  it  has  not  raised  them ; and  I have 
given  an  instance  within  my  own  knowledge 
where  the  rate  of  wages  was  10  s.  or  11  s.  when 
I was  a young  man,  and  that  at  the  Haulbowline 
Works,  which  would  naturally  present  rather  a 
high-class  of  public  work  ; it  is  now  12  .5. 

852.  The  less  people  there  were  the  less  work 
there  was  done  upon  the  land,  and  the  wages 
were  not  materially  affected? — No,  the  farmers 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  labour. 

853.  The  emigration  from  Ireland  was  the 
emigration  of  the  young  and  vigorous,  leaving 
the  people  at  home  unnaturally  weighted  with 
an  excessive  number  of  old  and  weakened  people? 
— It  was. 

854.  Emigration  by  families  has  been  practi- 
cally unknown,  has  it  not? — Yes  ; I have  never 
known  any  emigration  of  families  systemati- 
cally carried  out. 

855.  You  are  aware  that  the  emigration  of  the 
last  few  years  has  not  resulted,  as  people  have 
wished,  in  the  concentration  of  holdings  ? — I 
think  not. 

Mr.  Sydney  Bvxton. 

856.  Of  what  part  are  you  speaking  ? — The 
emigration  which  I am  speaking  of  is  chiefly 
from  Queenstown  and  Liverpool ; and  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  emigration  from  Queenstown, 
it  is  chiefly  from  Connaught;  but  that  is  only 
part  of  the  emigration  ; it  comes  from  all  inland 
counties  and  the  coast  counties  to  Queenstown. 

'857.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  parts  of  Mayo 
from  which  there  have  been  family  emigration, 
considerable  consolidation  of  holdings  has  fol- 
lowed?— I am  not  aware  that  it  has  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

858.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  been  family 
emigration  at  all  ? — I was  only  assuming  that  it 
had  been,  because  the  statement  had  been 
made. 

859.  Do  you  know  that  the  local  priests  con- 
tradict the  statements  that  there  has  been  family 
emigration  ?— Of  my  own  knowledge  I do  not 
know  it  ; but  I am  quite  sure  that  there  has 
been  very  .-little  concentration  of  holdings  in 
Mayo. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

860.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  such  consolida- 
tion?— I am  not  -aware  of  any  such  consolida- 
tion ; there  have  been  so  many  applications  for 
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small  holdings  of  land,  that  when  a man  goes  the 
land  is  immediately  taken  up  by  another; 

861.  If  the  Land  Act  of  1881  had  been  passed 
in  1841,.  should  we  have  had  any  such  story  of 
failure  to  tell,  as  we  have  had  to-day? — One  of 
the  earliest  public  matters  I took  an  interest  in 
was  in  the  year  1831,  in  helping  to  institute 
peasant  proprietorship ; we  took  a great  deal  of 
trouble  about  it,  and  from  the  prices-  of  land  at 
the  time,  and  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Scratchier 
with  regard  to  the  instalments  to  be  paid,  I be- 
lieve that  if  that  project  had  been  taken  up  at 
that  time,  we  should  never  have  had  any  need 
for  a Land  Act. 

862.  Or  even  if  the  Devon  Commission  had 
been  taken  up  ? —Probably  ; but  the  propitious 
moment  was  in  1850  and  1851.  Our  project 
ultimately  ended  in  the  hands  of  the  late  John 
Sadlier. 

863.  Do  you  think  the  increased  security 
afforded  to  the  farmers  by  the  Land  Act  of 
1881  will  have  the  effect  of  checking  emigration? 
— I should  say  certainly  it  ought  to  have  it,  and 
will  have  it  ultimately,  but  it  cannot  have  it  all 
at  once. 

864.  The  greater  the  security  of  the  farmers 
the  greater  the  tendency  to  check  emigration  ? — 
Yes. 

865.  And  judging  of  the  effects  of  the  Act 
of  1881,  and  judging  from  the  records  of  the 
Land  Court  of  abortive  sales,  do  you  judge  that 
the  tendency  of  time  is  towards  the  transfer  of 
land  from  the  owner  to  the  occupier? — It  is 
difficult  to  form  any  conclusion  with  regard  to 
that  at  present ; all  I can  say  is  that  the  effect 
of  the  Land  Act  is  beginning  to  be  apparent 
everywhere,  and  it  it  would  be  more  so  if  it  were 
coupled  with  another  provision  which  would 
enable  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  more  certainly 
effected. 

866.  I believe  it  has  become  practically  impos- 
sible to  sell  estates  in  bulk,  and  that  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  have  come  to  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  way  out  of  it  except  by  the  sale  of 
the  landlord’s  interest? — I believe  that  is  the 
opinion  of  most  people. 

867.  That  conclusion  being  reached,  the  farmer 
becoming  the  owner  of  the  soil,  do  you  think,  his 
sale  being  then  complete,  and  the  likelihood  of 
financial  accommodation  from  the  banks  being 
placed  upon  the  best  level,  you  would  have 
reached  a state  of  things  in  which  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  maximum  of  labour  would  be 
applied  to  the  ground  ? — Not  unless  you  join  with 
it  a greater  measure  of  practical  education  ; there 
is  no  use  in  the  one  without  the  other. 

868.  That  is  the  fourth  cause  of  the  decayed 
condition  of  Irish  industry? — Yes. 

869.  You  would  use  the  existing  system  of 
the  primary  schools  to  teach  drawing,  which  you 
would  consider  useful,  both  as  an  agency  of  cul- 
ture and  also  as  an  educator  of  the  eye  and  the 
hand,  and  also  to  teach  elementary  science? — Yes. 

870.  You  would  make  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing obligatory  in  towns,  would  you  not? — I 
would. 

871.  And  you  would  encoui-age  it  in  the 
country  by  results  ? — I would. 
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872.  Where  a certain  number  of  national 
schools  exist  in  a town,  you  would  put  a cer- 
tificated teacher  of  science  in  one  of  them,  and 
let  him  form  evening  classes  at  the  rest? — Yes. 

873.  Then,  with,  the  aid  of  a local  committee, 
you  would  form,  I suppose,  evening  art  and 
science  classes? — Yes. 

874.  And  you  would  throw  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding premises  and  keeping  them  in  order  upon 
the  locality? — I would. 

875.  You  would  expect  the  State  to  collect  or 
to  contribute  to  the  collection  of  libraries,  casts, 
models,  and  instruments,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers? — Yes. 

876.  As  I understand  your  plan,  you  would 
link  together  the  art  class,  the  science  class  and 
the  experimental  workshop,  so  as  to  make  the 
three  of  them  act  upon  the  same  minds  at  the 
same  time  ? — Certainly. 

877.  You  would  govern  that  whole  plan  of 
yours  by  a special  regard  to  the  industries  exist- 
ing in  the  place,  or  to  the  industries  which  might 
be  established  there?  —I  would. 

878.  You  think  that  the  workshop,  with  the 
art  master  and  the  science  master,  and,  say,  a 
practical  foreman  in  it,  might  give  such  artistic 
knowledge  in  a variety  of  trades  as  might  put 
the  pupils,  at  least,  far  on  the  road  to  a live- 
lihood?— I would.  I think  that  system  would 
be  better  than  that  which  has  been  adopted  of 
teaching  the  use  of  the  hands  now  introduced 
into  national  schools,  where  it  is  left  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  agriculture,  entirely  to  depend 
upon  a teacher  who  is  himself  uninstructed. 

879.  You  would  procure  a supply  of  science 
teachers  by  developing  a college  of  science  in 
Dublin  ? — And,  of  course,  any  other  college 
which  teaches  science  effectively  in  the  country. 

880.  Then  as  you  passed  from  the  smaller  to 
the  larger  towns,  and  from  the  larger  towns  to 
the  chief  provincial  towns,  you  would  establish, 
I apprehend,  still  more  costly  systems  of  art  and 
science  instruction  by  means  of  those  workshops? 
— Yes. 

881.  Would  you  do  that  by  the  joint  contribu- 
tion of  the  State  and  the  locality  ? — With  at 
least  enough  of  local  contribution  to  insure  local 
interest. 

882.  And  at  least  enough  of  State  inspection 
to  insure  a fair  return  for  the  money  ? — I think 
that  local  money  and  State  management  are  the 
two  things  that  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

883.  Except  a small  subscription,  you  would 
put  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  upon  the 
rates  ? — I would. 

884.  You  would  not  expect  much  help  from 
the  landowners  in  Ireland  ? — I could  not  say  that 
everywhere.  I could  not  sav  that  from  the  Cork 
district;  the  Munster  Agricultural  School  is  sup- 
ported mainly  by  the  landlords. 

885.  Do  you  think  that  availing  ourselves  of 
the  machinery  of  the  existing  primary  schools, 
supplementing  them  by  a system  of  art  and 
science  classes  with  workshops  attached,  ascending 
to  a system  of  county  schools  partly  supported 
out  of  the  rates,  and  those  crowned  by  a system 
of  provincial  academies  and  such  colleges  as  the 
College  of  Science  and  Queen’s  College,  would 
give  us  an  efficient  system  of  national  technical 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

instruction,  with  local  management  and  State 
inspection,  without  undue  cost  either  to  the 
locality  or  to  the  State  ? — I think  that  with  an 
organisation  of  that  kind,  it  might  fairly  con- 
trast with  that  existing  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe. 

886.  And  you  would  expect  in  a few  years  to 
see  springing  out  of  that  system  a people  with 
their  eyes  and  hands  trained  to  artistic  work ; 
you  would  expect  to  see  that  industry  in  the 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

home,  and  the  result  of  that  industry  in  the  shops 
and  buildings  of  Ireland  ? — I would. 

887 . As  far  as  you  may  be  concerned  yourself, 
and  1 think  you  may  be  from  the  interest  you 
have  shown  in  the  development  of  that  system, 
would  you  look  more  hopefully  to  the  liberal 
use  of  intelligent  assistance  from  a department 
directed  by  Englishmen  in  Dublin,  or  to  an 
administration  by  Irishmen  in  Dublin? — I can 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  latter. 
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Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  ph.d.,  d.sc.,  m.r.i.a.,  again  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Leake. 

888.  Am  I right  in  supposing  that  you  take 
rather  a gloomy  view  of  the  present  condition 
and  the  future  prospects  of  the  industries  of  Ire- 
land ? — Perhaps  I would  hardly  go  so  far  as  to 
say  I take  a gloomy  view  of  the  future  prospects, 
but  I certainly  do  of  the  present  condition. 

889.  I think  you  said  that  they  were  decidedly 
retrograde  in  the  south? — Yes. 

890.  And  that  there  was  some  little  improve- 
ment, you  thought,  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — 
Yes ; allowing  for  the  commercial  crisis  in  fhe 
north  of  Ireland. 

891.  The  improvement  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
would  be  scarcely  proportionate,  however,  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  industries  of  England 
and  elsewhere,  would  it? — Yes ; perhaps  in  Bel- 
fast it  would. 

892.  The  supreme  industry,  I think  you  indi- 
cated, was  agriculture  ? — Yes. 

893.  In  considering  all  the  rest,  we  may  con- 
sider them  as  subsidiary  rather  to  the  industry  of 
agriculture  ? — Undoubtedly. 

894.  You  do  not  expect  much  from  the  coal 
industry  ? — We  have  very  little  coal. 

895.  Nor  iron  ? — The  iron  may  be  made  in 
one  place,  and  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a small 
industry,  but  it  will  never  be  a great  industry  ; 
it  cannot  be. 

896.  Nor  do  you  anticipate  much  from  the 
utilisation  of  peat  ? — I think  there  is  a future  in 
that. 

897.  Then  this  Committee  must  expect  the 
chief  improvement  in  the  industrial  condition  of 
Ireland  to  arise  from  a better  development  of  its 
agricultural  resources  ? — That  would  be,  necessa- 
rily, the  main  thing. 

»98.  And  yet  you  have  the  tillage  decreasing  ? 
— Yes. 

899.  Has  the  grazing  branch  of  the  agricultural 
industry  increased? — It  has,  because  a great 
deal  of  the  land  which  goes  out  of  tillage  is 
assumed  to  go  into  grass. 
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900.  Is  it  the  fact  that  you  rear  more  cattle 
now  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

901.  Nor  more  sheep? — I think  not. 

902.  Do  you  attribute  that  decrease  in  agri- 
cultural tillage,  and  the  stationary  position  of  its 
grazing,  to  a deficiency  of  capital  employed  upon 
the  land? — Formerly  there  was  an  additional 
cause,  namely,  the  want  of  security  which  was 
the  main  difficulty ; and  now,  of  course,  what 
has  always  existed,  and  is  now  perhaps  the  only 
hindrance,  is  the  difficulty  of  capital. 

903.  And  yet  there  is  Irish  capital  to  a very 
large  amount  lying  comparatively  unproductive 
in  your  banks  ? — I explained,  I think,  upon  the 
last  day  that  that  would  require  a little  con- 
sideration as  to  how  much  capital  there  existed 
derived  from  the  agricultural  classes ; because> 
although  they  had  deposits  in  the  bank,  you 
must  also  take  into  account  how  much  they  have 
against  it  in  the  form  of  bills. 

904.  You  would  consider  that  that  appearance 
was  rather  fallacious  ? — Rather  fallacious. 

905.  You  attribute  the  stationary  or  dying 
condition  of  agriculture  to  the  want  of  labour 
also  ? — And  to  the  want  of  skill  and  knowledge. 

906.  And  to  the  very  large  emigration  of 
labour,  so  that  there  is  a want  of  labour  for  the 
land  ? — Yes. 

907.  The  non-utilisation  of  the  capital  of  Ire- 
land, I think,  you  attributed  to  the  old  habits  of 
the  people ; that  they  were  afraid  to  embark  in 
other  industries  ? — They  were  afraid  to  embark 
in  other  industries. 

908.  And  with  regard  to  emigration,  though 
labour  is  wanted,  it  increases  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  effective  labour  in  its  leaving  ? — The  emigra- 
tion increases  at  all  events ; it  is  very  large ; it 
fluctuates  a little  from  year  to  year ; but  it  is 
beginning  this  year  very  largely  indeed. 

909.  There  being  greater  temptations  abroad 
than  in  Ireland,  for  the  employment  of  labour  ? 
— I think  the  temptations  are  fallacious ; I think 
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it  is  the  letters  which  are  written  home  which 
have  led  them  astray,  and  also  they  get  money 
sent  over, 

910.  They  are  drawn  over  by  those  who  have 
gone  before  ? — Yes. 

911.  Whose  home  ties  are  weakened? — The 
home  ties  are  in  point  of  fact  divided  between 
the  two  countries. 

912.  The  money  remittances  which  are  re- 
ceived would  indicate  that  labour  meets  more 
swift  reward  there  than  at  home? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

913.  With  regard  to  this  fear  of  capital  to 
employ  itself  in  industry,  which  exists  every- 
where in  Ireland,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that 
in  the  past  ? — I attribute  it  in  the  past  to  a large 
extent  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  how  to 
apply  it. 

914.  But  you  would  also  say  to  the  want  of 
security,  would  you  not? — In  the  case  of  agri- 
culture, certainly,  entirely  to  the  want  of 
security. 

915.  And  that  and  the  absence  of  capital,  or 
the  diminution  of  capital,  makes  labour  more  ill- 
requited  ? — Yes. 

916.  And  more  parsimoniously  employed  ? — 
Yes. 

917-  When  you  speak  of  the  insecurity  for 
capital,  with  all  its  attendant  consequences,  in 
its  employment  on  the  land  in  Ireland,  do  you 
not  think  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  poli- 
tical causes? — It  is  undoubtedly  a mixture  of 
social  and  political  causes. 

918.  We  have  had  recent  legislation  upon  this 
matter  ? — Y cs. 

919.  Do  you  expect  that  recent  legislation  has 
a tendency,  or  will  have  a tendency,  either  to 
remove  the  feeling  of  insecurity  or  to  mitigate 
it  ? — Unquestionably. 

920.  But  the  consequence  of  that  you  think 
would  be  rather  gradual  in  its  operation  ? — All 
changes  in  the  habits  and  ideas  of  a people  are 
slow,  unfortunately. 

921.  The  effect  of  insecurity  has  been  slow? 
—It  has. 

922.  It  has  gradually  by  successive  disappoint- 
ments led  to  an  absolute  withholding  of  capital 
from  the  land  ? — It  has. 

923.  The  reverse  action  would  probably  cause 
it  to  flow  naturally  ? — Yes. 

924.  You  would  consider  this  the  natural  effect 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  anything  that 
the  Legislature  might  now  do  to  promote  the 
influx  of  capital? — That  is  the  main  point;  at 
the  same  time  it  may  be  stimulated  ; but  still  it 
would  depend  to  a large  extent  upon  that. 

925.  Then  this  anticipated  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  cultivators  and  in  the  application 
of  capital  may  lead  us  to  expect  a wider  basis 
for  the  general  improvement  of  industries  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

926.  So  many  industries  cling  to,  surround, 
and  depend  upon  the  main  industry  of  agricul- 
ture ? — In  Ireland  it  would  be  only  those  prac- 
tically which  do  so  cling  which  will  first  succeed. 

927.  Agriculture  being  the  main  source  of  the 
wealth  of  Ireland  in  the  past,  as  it  must  be  in 
the  future,  I presume,  would  you  not  say  that 
so  much  of  the  realised  wealth  from  agriculture 
as  is  exchanged  in  the  shape  of  surplus  food  for 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

British  or  foreign  manufacture,  is  well  spent  ? — 
No  doubt  it  is,  because  without  that  we  should 
be  unable  to  get  many  things  we  want. 

928.  Exchanged  in  the  shape  of  surplus  food, 
I mean  ? — Quite  so  ; I understand  it  perfectly. 

929.  If  this  surplus  agricultural  wealth  is  ex- 
changed for  British  or  foreign  manufactures,  so 
long  as  there  is  surplus  labour  in  Ireland  which 
might  be  employed  to  supply  necessities,  would 
you  think  it  was  to  be  regretted  ? — Unless  on 
the  condition  undoubtedly  that  the  exchange  is 
in  favour  of  the  country. 

930.  I will  put  it  this  way  then;  do  you  think 
you  would  employ  your  surplus  labour  in  Ireland 
in  producing  those  things  which  otherwise  have 
to  be  imported  from  abroad  ? — I would  not  go 
the  whole  length  of  that,  because  I think  a nation 
which  has  only  one  form  of  industry,  and  that 
simply  agriculture,  always  tending  to  have  the 
country  converted  into  grass  land,  and  sending 
the  products  of  that  one  form  of  industry  out  of 
the  country,  declines  in  civilisation. 

931.  My  point  is  this;  if  you  have  surplus 
labour  in.  Ireland,  would  you  not  desire  that  it 
should  be  employed  in  producing  manufactures 
at  home  rather  than  that  the  surplus  food  should 
be  exchanged  for  manufactures  abroad?  — Un- 
doubtedly ; I should  have  no  difficulty  in 
answering  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

932.  Now  as  regards  the  wealth  which  is  pro- 
duced by  agriculture,  and  which  is  represented 
in  the  form  of  rent,  is  there  not  much  of  that 
spent  elsewhere  than  in  Ireland? — A very  con- 
siderable proportion. 

933.  Is  not  a more  considerable  proportion 
spent  elsewhere  than  is  the  case  in  the  majority 
of  agricultural  countries?—!  think  there  is  no 
other  country,  that  I am  aware  of,  in  Europe, 
where  so  large  a proportion  of  what  we  may  call 
rent  is  spent  out  of  the  country  as  in  Ireland. 

934.  It  is  an  evil  peculiar  to  Ireland? — It  is 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  has  been  long  an  evil. 

935.  I presume  you  also  suffer  from  the  ab- 
sence of  that  wealth  which  is  taken  from  you  by 
emigration? — We  do;  we  suffer  not  only  by 
losing  the  labour  itself,  but  also  by  the  amount 
spent  upon  producing  it. 

936.  This  mischief  does  not  apply  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  which  is  produced  by  your 
linen  and  woollen  and  other  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, does  it? — No. 

937.  You  retain  that  which  you  make  ? — Yes. 

938.  Can  you  suggest  any  special  practical 
measures,  not  political,  which  would  have  a ten- 
dency to  mitigate  these  evils  which  you  are 
reviewing  ? — In  a previous  portion  of  my  exami- 
nation I put  it  forward  once  or  twice,  I think, 
that  I look  upon  the  very  first  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all  as  being  technical  education. 

939.  And  that  if  we  were  to  substitute  for  so 
much  of  the  literary  education  which  has  been  in 
fashion  distinct  industrial  education,  we  should 
promote  very  largely  the  wealth  producing  power 
of  Ireland? — That  I believe. 

940.  I think  you  attributed  the  decay,  the 
non-progress,  at  any  rate,  of  Irish  industry  to 
continuous  and  very  mischievous  political  enact- 
ments and  iufluences  in  the  past?— Yes. 

941.  Then  may  we  assume  that  you  attribute  • 
much  influence  to  political  reforms  in  the  present 

and 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

and  in  the  future  ? — That  is  rather  a wider 
question,  because  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
is  reform  and  what  is  not. 

942.  Then  I will  say  by  political  measures.  If 
political  action  has  so  far  impeded  Irish  manu- 
factures in  the  past,  do  you  expect  that  by 
political  measures  of  a more  beneficial  character 
Irish  industries  can  be  promoted  in  the  future  ? — 

I think  they  might  be. 

943.  By  political  measures? — It  is  difficult  to 
answer  an  abstract  question  like  that,  unless  you 
have  the  concrete  measures  to  judge  by. 

944.  For  instance,  you  pointed  out  what  I 
think  we  generally  knew,  that  the  extreme  sub- 
division of  land  in  Ireland  had  been  freely  fos- 
tered and  promoted  for  political  purposes  in  the 
past  ? — U ndoubtedly. 

945.  These  purposes  no  longer  operating,  may 
we  not  expect,  and  do  we  not  see,  that  that 
injurious  and  extreme  subdivision  is  ceasing  or 
has  ceased  ? — It  has  not  ceased,  but  it  does  not 
take  place  now  as  it  formerly  did,  or  to  the  same 
extent. 

946.  Again,  the  power  which  has  existed  to 
raise  rent  indefinitely,  and  to  evict  capriciously 
or  at  discretion,  has  it  not  impeded  or  em- 
barassed  the  cultivator’s  energy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  land  ? — That  is  what  I alluded  to  a 
while  ago  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  capital 
was  not  applied  to  the  land. 

947.  Again,  would  not  a greater  sense  of  se- 
curity, a feeling  of  more  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  tend  to  check 
emigration  from  Ireland  ? — I should  hope  it 
would ; ultimately  I should  think  it  will. 

948.  Those  are  causes  which  would  operate 
elsewhere,  and  I assume  they  would  operate  in 
Ireland? — They  would  operate  very  rapidly  in 
Ireland ; but  for  what  I have  just  stated,  namely, 
that  there  is  another  Ireland  which  carries  the 
people  over  to  it ; their  social  ties  draw  them 
to  it. 

949.  Then  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  are 
met,  namely,  the  promotion,  if  possible,  of  the 
industries  of  Ireland,  would  you  greatly  trust  to 
the  removal  of  unnatural  impediments  to  all  the 
natural  forces  which  influence  us  in  our  daily  life, 
such  as  interference  with  our  self-interest,  with 
our  personal  and  our  national  pride,  and  with 
our  home  habits  and  associations  ? — I should  say 
that  it  is  the  law  in  all  countries  that  the  removal 
of  impediments  assists  the  progress  of  that 
country. 

950.  Then  following  out  that  thought  would 
you  think  it  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Legislature  to  promote  the  ownership  by  the 
cultivator  of  his  holding  ? — Yes. 

951.  Would  you  desire  to  increase  the  area 
and  the  extent  of  local  self-government  in 
Ireland  ? — I would. 

951*.  By  the  people? — By  the  people  them- 
selves. 

952.  You  consider  that  by  adopting  every 
means  of  increasing  the  interest  of  Irishmen  in 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  country  by  opening 
up  to  them  every  object  of  natural  ambition,  we 
should  do  much  to  increase  the  industrial  force  of 
Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  we  can  do  much  with- 
out it. 

.0.98. 
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953.  I take  it  that  such  desires  move  the  breast 
of  every  Irishman  in  the  country  ? — I should  say 
that  that  is  one  of  the  natural  sources  of  energy 
in  every  country. 

954.  And  those  encouragements  have  been 
somewhat  deficientin  Ireland  through  the  peculiar 
history  of  the  past  ? — They  have. 

955.  You  say  there  are  several  industries  of 
which  you  can  speak  favourably  as  to  the  vitality 
of  their  progress  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland, 
such  as  the  linen  industry? — Yes,  there  are. 

956.  Is  there  any  legislation  required  to  pro- 
mote the  linen  industry  ! — I should  say  not. 

957.  Every  manufacturer  has  perfect  security 
in  the  industry  he  practices  ?— Yes. 

958.  The  linen  manufacturer  is  so  prosperous 
as  to  endure  stout  competition  with  the  Scotch 
manufacturers,  I presume? — I should  say  that 
the  linen  manufacture  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
Scotland ; it  is  able  to  hold  its  own  ground.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  question  which  I thought  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  honourable  Members  of 
the  Committee,  as  to  protection,  that,  of  course,  I 
look  upon  as  outside  my  answer.  As  I under- 
stood the  question,  it  was  simply,  would  any 
direct  legislation,  apart  altogether  from  the 
question  of  protection,  be  needful  for  us.  I do 
not  think  so,  but  you  will  get  that  information 
better  from  others  connected  with  the  linen 
manufacture. 

959.  I presume  there  is  much  foreign  flax 
consumed  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  linen 
manufacture  ? — Unfortunately,  the  greater  part 
is  foreign  ; we  produce  only  a very  small  portion 
of  the  flax  which  is  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

960.  Yet  your  soil  is  of  very  fair  quality  ? — 
Still  the  quantity  of  flax  grown  in  Ireland  is  a 
declining  quantity;  I investigated  the  question, 
and  I have  come  to  a different  conclusion  from 
that  held  by  some  people,  who  consider  that 
farmers  will  not  grow  it  because  it  is  an  exhaust- 
ing crop.  I hold  that  the  reason  it  is  declining 
in  Ulster  is  because  the  land  is  going  out  of 
cultivation  as  a whole,  and  flax  being  one  of  the 
crops  of  the  rotation,  it  goes  out  with  the  others. 

961.  Why  is  the  land  going  out  of  cultivation? 
— Because  tillage  has  been  so  unprofitable,  the 
land  is  allowed  to  go  into  grass. 

962.  Has  emigration  anything  to  do  with  that  ? 
— I dare  say  emigration  has ; but  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  the  emigration  is  nothing  in  proportion 
to  what  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

963.  bias  the  production  of  flax  been  profit- 
able to  the  agriculturalist  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land ? — I should  say  it  was  so ; if  it  had  not 
been,  they  would  not  have  grown  it  for  so  many 
years  as  they  did.  As  1 stated  before,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  flax  did  not  extend  itself  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  was,  that  being  essentially 
what  would  be  called  a money  crop  to  the  farmer, 
he  does  not  like  to  wait  to  get  the  proceeds  of 
his  culture  for  several  months.  He  does  not  sell 
the  straw,  but  he  scutches  it ; he  prepares  the  flax 
and  sells  it,  whereas  if  he  has  a crop  of  oats,  he 
can  sell  it  at  once,  and  realise  the  value  of  it,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  has  operated  upon  the  small 
farmers  who  have  very  little  capital,  and  who  live 
from  hand  to  mouth. 

G 2 964.  Does 
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Mr.  Armilstead. 

964.  Does  not  he  very  often  sell  it  in  the 
straw  ? — He  does  sometimes  ; but  I would  not 
advise  any  farmer  to  sell  it  in  the  straw. 

Mr.  Leake. 

965.  In  the  way  of  promoting  profitable  in- 
dustry in  Ireland,  would  it  not  be  casting  away 
a manifest  advantage  to  cast  aside  the  culture  of 
flax  ? — I think  so  ; I am  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  cultivating  flax. 

966.  Can  you  suggest  how  this  Committee  or 
any  other  Committee  could  promote  the  culture 
of  flax  ? — It  could  be  done,  as  it  was  before,  by 
technical  education. 

967.  It  was  suggested  that  people  in  former 
times  cultivated  flax  without  this  industrial 
education? — Quite  true;  because  they  had  a 
traditional  knowledge  which  is  now  gone.  There 
are  only  two  kinds  of  industrial  knowledge;  there 
is  the  industrial  knowledge  which  is  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  from  one  family  to 
another,  and  that  which  you  learn  from  teachers. 

968.  bias  the  production  of  flax  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  been  in  any  degree  in  your  judgment 
discouraged  by  the  general  want  of  security  in 
the  possession  of  land,  or  any  other  political 
cause? — I think,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the 
production  of  flax  has  simply  diminished,  because 
the  whole  tendency  is  to  run  the  land  to  grass, 
to  give  up  tillage  altogether. 

969.  You  cannot  add  anything  further  to  the 
information  you  have  given  to  the  Committee  as 
to  the  causes  of  its  decline  ? — I think  I have 
stated  the  chief  cause  ; I worked  it  out  very  fully 
for  each  of  the  counties  in  the  north ; I have 
even  a table  in  my  pocket  as  part  of  a report, 
if  the  Committee  would  care  to  see  what  the 
thing  is  like  ; but  I shall  be  happy  to  supply  the 
table  for  each  of  the  counties,  to  show  the  rela- 
tion between  the  decline  of  tillage  as  a whole 
and  the  decline  of  the  culture  of  flax. 

970.  I am  informed  that  they  do  not  scutch 
their  flax  so  well  in  the  north  of  Ireland  as  they 
do  in  Belgium  ; if  that  be  the  case,  your  demand 
for,  or  your  recommendation  of  industrial  educa- 
tion comes  in  very  forcibly  ? — I believe  that  is 
the  opinion  of  most  of  the  linen  manufacturers 
themselves,  that  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  done 
yet  in  teaching  better  scutching. 

Chairman. 

971.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  an  inferiority 
in  the  Irish  mode  of  dressing  it  in  consequence 
of  its  being  done  by  machinery ; whereas  in 
Belgium  it  is  done  by  hand  ? — Some  think  that 
machinery ‘produces  more  long  fibre  and  less  tow; 
others  hold  that  the  Belgian  flax  is  better ; but 
the  Belgian  system  undoubtedly  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  small  farmers  if  they  are  to  grow 
flax.  Mill  scutching  will  not  pay  a small 
farmer. 

Mr.  Leake. 

972.  Then  there  could  not  be  a fairer  opening 
for  Irish  industry  than  the  cultivation  of  the  flax 
which  the  mills  consume?— I have  always  thought 
so. 

Chairman. 

973.  This  (Jianding  a sample  to  the  Witness')  has 
been  handed  to  me  as  a specimen  of  New  Zealand 


Chairman — continued. 

hemp,  which  is  supposed  to  be  very  well  adapted 
for  cordage  and  sailcloth  ? — It  is  a plant  totally 
different  from  our  flax  ; it  might  be  adapted  for 
what  Manilla  fibre  is  adapted  for,  but  it  is  a 
weak  fibre  and  brittle ; that  is  a totally  different 
class  from  flax  ; it  cannot  split. 

Mr.  Leake. 

974.  Leaving  now  the  question  of  the  linen 
industry  and  the  growth  of  flax,  you  refer  to  the 
woollen  manufacture  as  being  very  vigorous  in 
its  development? — Yes,  I think  so. 

975.  Is  it  carried  on  by  large  firms  or  by  small 
firms,  or  by  hand  workers  ? — Most  of  the  new 
mills  are  fitted  up  with  the  best  machinery,  and 
there  are  a few  of  the  factories  upon  an  excep- 
tionally large  scale. 

976.  Are  they  widely  diffused  over  the  country 
or  are  they  concentrated? — They  are  widely 
diffused  over  the  country,  especially  over  the 
midland  and  southern  provinces. 

977.  They  are  a very  promising  industry  for 
our  purpose  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

978.  I think  you  told  the  Committee  that  they 
use  much  Colonial  wool?— They  do,  exactly  as 
any  manufacturer  in  England  does. 

979.  Did  you  not  also  tell  the  Committee  that 
native  wool  is  very  good  now  ? — It  is. 

980.  Equal  to  the  Colonial  wool  ? — It  is  ex- 
actly like  the  English  wool,  differing  in  nothing 
from  it. 

981.  With  this  increasing  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods,  and  with  an  increasing  demand 
for  wool,  you  tell  us  that  the  production  of  sheep 
in  Ireland  has  not  increased? — No. 

982.  To  what  are  we  to.  attribute  this : that 
with  a market  at  the  door  for  increased  supplies 
of  wool,  and  with  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  increas- 
ingly valuable,  there  is  no  increased  production  ? 
— A diminished  production  generally. 

983.  The  ordinary  trader’s  temptations  seem 
to  be  all  there,  and  yet  the  natural  result  does 
not  come? — No. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

984.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the  sheep 
is  increasingly  valuable  from  year  to  year ; is 
not  mutton  dearer  than  it  was  ? — That  is  a matter 
upon  which  I would  not  be  an  authority  ; but  my 
impression  is  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so  now 
with  the  competition  of  the  foreign  meat,  which 
will  very  soon  affect  it. 

Mr.  Leake. 

985.  Whatever  it  may  be,  I have  understood 
that  we  householders  have  been  paying  increased 
prices  for  mutton  for  many  years  ; however,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a very  serious  condition. 
With  an  open  market  for  supplies,  and  while  we 
desire  to  promote  industry,  here  is  an  industry 
which  has  every  temptation  to  be  promoted, 
which  you  may  say  is  really  decaying,  for  if  the 
sheep  are  not  increasing,  the  production  of  wool 
must,  decrease;  can  there  be  any  special  legisla- 
tion in  this  emergency  ? — I am  afraid  that  I shall 
have  to  come  back  to  the  same  point  again, 
the  education  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
capital. 

986.  Capital  depending  on  security,  and  de- 
pending on  more  favourable  conditions  generally  ? 
— Yes. 

987.  Has 
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Mr.  Kenny. 

987.  Has  not  the  decrease  of  sheep  been  due 
in  some  measure  to  the  climatic  influence  ? — It 
has  been  largely  due  to  fluke. 

Mr.  Armitslead. 

988.  Is  the  decrease  of  sheep  confined  to  Ire- 
land ; does  it  not  extend  to  Great  Britain  ? — 
Yes,  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Mr.  Leake. 

989.  You  have  no  recommendation  to  make 
to  this  Committee  for  the_  promotion  of  wool 
production  other  than  to  increase  the  general 
education  of  the  people,  to  strengthen  all  se- 
curities for  the  employment  of  capital,  and.  to 
encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  retention 
of  young  labour  in  Ireland  ? — There  might 
be  some  mode  of  facilitating  the  application  of 
capital;  a bank  is  not  intented  practically  to 
advance  money  to  build  factories;  it  is  intended 
simply  to  provide  money  on  bills  for  short  times ; 
we  want  some  organization  outside  the  banks  to 
advance  money  on  machinery,  fixed  buildings, 
and  so  on,  which  a bank  cannot  lend  upon  with- 
out injury  to  itself. 

990.  You  advocate  the  increased  introduction 
of  capital  ; does  not  capital, . as  a rule,  flow 
naturally  and  freely  in  where  it  can  be  freely 
rewarded  ?— With  us  I think  it  is  the  reverse  ; it 
flows  out  very  freely  ; I do  not  think  it  flows  in. 

991.  Is  that  to  be  attributed  to  any  timidity? 
— 1 think  simply  that  capital  in  any  country  must 
be  employed  by  the  people  who  are  in  it.  If  the 
people  who  are  in  it  do  not  know  how  to  apply  it, 
and  have  not  the  industrial  knowledge  to  apply 
it  properly,  it  cannot  be  applied;  and  if  those 
who  have  the  industrial  knowledge  have  not  the 
capital,  the  difficulty  will  be  the  same. 

992.  Where  there  is  no  capital,  but  where  there 
is  industrial  knowledge,  as  in  England,  the  capital 
finds  its  way  to  the  industrial  knowledge.  Are 
there  any  special  reasons  why  it  should  not  do 
the  same  in  Ireland  by  natural  laws  ?— If  we 
were  as  industrially  advanced  as  England,  I am 
am  sure  it  would ; but  Ireland  is  not  the  only 
country  open  to  reproach  in  this  respect..  In 
every  country  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition 
as  Ireland  where,  though  money  exists  it  cannot 
be  easily  got  at,  persons  possessing  skill  and 
knowledge  do  not  find  it  easy  to  start  a manu- 
facture. ° You  have  only  to  look  over  the  south 
of  Europe  to  see  how  very  slowly  manufactures 
have  begun  to  grow'  there,  though  they  have 
many  more  advantages  than  we  have  in  Ireland. 
It  is  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  an  industrial 
town.  Capital  there  looks  out  for  application ; 
but  we  have  no  towns  where  there  are  industries 
of  any  kind  seeking  for  capital;  we  have  only  a 
few  small  manufacturers  who  would  wish  to 
borrow  money  from  the  bank,  which  the  bank 
cannot  lend  them,  however,  for  more  than  a 
month,  or  two  or  three  months,  and  that  is  of 
no  practical  use. 

993.  You  are  referring  now  to  industries  out- 
side of  the  agricultural  industry  ? — Yes. 

994.  But  even  in  the  agricultural  industry  of 
Ireland  there  has  been  a shrinkage  of  capital  ? — 
But  the  farmers  still  do  borrow  from  the  banks 
for  their  purposes  ; perhaps  they  borrow  a little 
too  much,  for  they  have  gone  in  for  borrowing  for 
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artificial  manures,  which  they  do  not  know  how 
to  use. 

995.  You  referred  to  the  Cork  butter  trade, 
and  to  its  satisfactory  development  ? — I think  the 
Cork  butter  trade  is  recovering. 

996.  And  this  was  an  instance  of  the  advantage 
of  education  and  instruction  ? — Distinctly . . 

997.  And  you  would  expect  that  other  indus- 
tries being  specially  instructed  would  likewise 
take  an  onward  step  ? — They  would ; I referred 
upon  the  last  day  to  the  case  of  two  young  men 
who  had  commenced  the  first  general  chemical 
factory  we  have  had  in  Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  a 
factory  capable  of  making  all  the  substances  we 
employ  in  the  higher  branches  • of  scientific 
research.  That  is  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  by  teaching  people  science ; there  they 
created  the  industry  for  themselves,  because  they 
knew  there  was  a market  for  their  products. 

998.  You  were  asked  whether  the  prolonged 
continuous  political  agitations  of  Ireland  had  not 
been  injurious,  or  had  not  interfered  wit  h industry, 
and  I think  you  replied  that  political  agitation 
had  been  of  much  benefit  with  other  nations,  and 
had  not  interfered  with  industry  ? — My  reading 
of  history  is,  that  in  Italy,  Southern  Spain,  Flan- 
ders, and  North  Germany,  when  industry  attained 
its  highest  point,  so  did  political  agitation  attain 
its  highest  point  too. 

999.  Then  you  do  not  attribute  to  the  political 
agitation  of  Ireland  the  degradation  or  diminution 
of  Irish  industry  ? — I have  never  been  able  to 
convince  myself  that  this  view  was  true. 

Chairman. 

1000.  Would  it  have  the  effect  of  sending 
people  out  of  the  country  who,  if  they  remained 
in  it,  would  encourage  the  industry  of  Ireland  ? — 
There  may  be  some  people  in  the  north,  but  I 
never  heard  of  a manufacturer  in  the  south  who 
ever  left  the  country  from  that  cause.  I doubt  if 
ever  any  man  left  Ireland  on  that  account. 

1001.  You  mentioned  rather  a general  expa- 
triation of  persons  with  money  ; would  not  that 
be  a great  discouragement  to  native  industry  ?— 
Very  few  of  the  people  who  had  any  money  to 
give  or  to  lend  to  industry  have  left  the  country, 
as  far  as  I am  aware. 

Mr.  Leake. 

1002.  I have  only  one  more  question  to  ask 
you.  As  the  result  of  your  consideration  of  this 
important  question  would  you  expect  more 
prosperity,  more  industrial  development,  from 
setting  free  or  invigorating  the  springs  of  energy 
in  the  individual  in  Ireland,  than  from  State 
support  of  special  industries  by  protection  or 
subvention  ? — I would  expect  the  former. 

1003.  By  developing  the  manhood  of  the 
people  ’—Both  would  be  useful. 

1004.  Your  decision  would  lean  rather  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter  ? — I think  that  if  the 
former  were  developed,  the  other  would  come  in 
at.  an  early  stage  as  a necessity . 

Chairman. 

1005.  You  have  heard  it  started  as  an  objection 
that  the  want  of  sustenance  in  Ireland  rather 
deteriorates,  as  was  observed  by  Mr.  Leake,  the 
manhood  of  the  people ; that  they  suffer  among 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  labouring  classes  from  insufficiency  of  food  ? 
—That  is  a general  law.  There  is  a curious 
instance  of  it  occurring  now  amongst  the  fisheries, 
which  have  been  promoted  so  much  by  the  active 
benevolence  of  Lady  Burdett  Coutts,  that  the 
population  engaged  in  that  occupation  formerly, 
when  they  had  no  fish,  used  only  Indian  meal, 
whereas  now,  when  they  do  catch  fish,  they  are 
to  be  seen  eating  beefsteaks  like  the  English 
fishermen. 

1006.  I dare  say  you  are  aware  that  Professor 
F orbesfoundthat,  taking  Englishmen,  Scotchmen, 
and  Irishmen,  the  Irishman  was  taller,  stronger, 
and  able  to  raise  a greater  weight  by  a crane 
than  either  a Scotchman  or  an  Englishman ; 
therefore  that  would  rather  answer  the  point  of 
the  want  of  nourishment,  would  it  not? — 1 rather 
fancy  that  the  samples  Professor  Forbes  had 
before  him  were  tolerably  well-fed  from  all  three 
countries. 

1007.  But  they  would  all  be  equally  well-fed  ? 
— I assume,  his  experiment  being  made  chiefly 
upon  the  students  of  the  Edinburgh  University, 
they  were  all  pretty  well-fed. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

1008.  You  were  asked  by  the  honourable 
Memberfor  Lancashire  whether  technical  instruc- 
tion would  develop  the  resources  of  the  country 
better  than  protection,  and  I understood  you  to 
say  that  if  the  one  came  in  first  the  other  would 
follow.  May  I ask  whether  you  meant  that  if 
technical  education  came  in  first  protection  would 
follow,  or  if  protection  came  in  first  technical 
education  would  follow  ? — I do  not  know  that  I 
answered  the  question  in  that  sense. 

1009.  You  did  not  mean  to  advocate  protec- 
tion or  subvention,  but  technical  education  ? — 
Quite  so. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

1010.  You  are  most  interested  in  the  technical 
education ; you  think  that  is  the  first  and  most 
important  thing  at  the  present  time  ? — I think 
so. 

1011.  Why  is  Ireland,  in  your  opinion,  more 
behindhand  than  any  other  of  the  civilised 
countries  of  the  world  in  technical  education ; 
have  you  any  reason  to  give  for  that  ?— I think 
the  entire  social  transformation  that  was  effected 
at  the  time  of  the  famine  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  it ; that  alone  would,  besides  the  previous 
history  of  the  country  under  which  every  little 
industry  has  gradually  and  gradually  died  out. 

1012.  An  honourable  Member  asks  me  to  put 
a very  pertinent  question  ; he  says  I ought  first 
to  have  asked  you,  do  you  consider  Ireland 
behind  other  countries  in  technical  education  ? — 
I should  like  to  know  wiiat  countries  you  refer  to. 

1013.  Take  England,  for  example? — Cer- 
tainly it  is  behind  England  ; it  is  behind  Holland, 
it  is  behind  Belgium ; Belgium  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  countries  in  the  world. 

1014.  And  Germany  ? — Germany  has  gone 
ahead  more  than  any  country  in  the  world  in 
point  of  its  industries,  in  my  own  time. 

1015.  Since  what  time  has  this  technical 
education  in  those  countries  which  you  have 
mentioned  sprung  into  existence  as  a State 
question?— In  Belgium  it  has  a long  history;  it 


Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
goes  back  almost  to  the  union  with  Holland. 
The  first  efforts  there  were  not  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  technical  education  ; but  before  the 
separation  from  Holland  the  Dutch  Government 
did  everything  it  could  to  foster  manufacture ; 
and  it  is  to  the  initiation  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment that  the  great  factory  of  Seraing  is  due. 

1016.  In  Germany  they  have  commenced  in 
the  last  15  or  20  years  putting  technical  educa- 
tion to  the  front  ? — When  I was  a German 
student  they  had  Polytechnicums  in  existence- 
even  then. 

1017.  Those  were  all  State  institutions,  were 
they  not  ? — And  the  towns  contributed  very 
often. 

1018.  Then,  in  the  matter  of  technical  educa- 
tion, Ireland  is,  practically,  entirely  wanting  ? — 
Practically,  entirely  wanting. 

1019.  You  believe  that  the  technical  education 
which  is  required  to  open  up  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  industry  in  Ireland  should  spring  from 
the  State  ?— It  must  spring  from  the  State. 

_ 1020.  Your  view  would  amount  to  this,  a re- 
vision of  the  Education  Code  of  Ireland  ? — It 
would. 

1021.  Ha,ve  you  studied  at  all  the  system  of 
the  Irish  railways  ? — I formerly  took  an  active 
part  in  the  attempt  to  amalgamate  them  ; that 
was  many  years  ago. 

1022.  Are  not  the  Board  of  Trade  rules 
regarding  railways  common  to  England  and 
Ireland  ? — I think  so. 

1023.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  the 
Board  of  Trade’s  stringent  rules  with  regard  to- 
sidings,  permanent  way,  and  so  on,  which  are 
suited  to  a rich,  populous  country  like  England,, 
might  be  entirely  unsuited  to  Ireland  ? — With 
regard  to  all  the  questions  in  Ireland,  there  is 
hardly  any  other  which  requires  investigation 
more ; it  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions, 
for  it  is  keeping  us  back  a good  deal ; it  is  full 
of  anomalies,  and  altogether  it  is  in  a bad  way. 

1024.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  in  which 
railway  companies  would  gladly  have  put  down 
sidings  to  open  up  certain  industries,  brick,  or 
otherwise,  but  they  have  been  afraid  to  do  them 
on  account  of  the  restrictions  put  upon  them  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  ? — I have  heard  so.  I am 
not  aware  of  any  definite  example,  but  I know  it 
is  talked  of  as  one  of  the  things  which  are  very 
objectionable. 

1025.  You  may  not  know  it,  but  if  you  do  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  point;, 
do  not  the  present  stringent  rules  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  interfere  considerably  with  the  exten- 
sion of  sidings  and  short  railways  in  the  hands  of 
large  railway  companies  ?— As  I said  before,  I 
do  not  know  any  cases  myself,  but  I heard  it 
from  others. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

1026.  I just  wanted  to  ask  a question  or  two, 
arising  out  of  an  answer  you  gave  on  a former 
occasion  ; you  spoke  of  the  establishment  at  Cork 
of  the  Shandon  Chemical  Works  as  being  the  first 
real  chemical  factory  in  Ireland.  You  did  not 
explain  what  you  meant  by  that ; but  am  I right 
in  supposing  that  there  are  other  chemical  works 
in  Cork  ? — I am  not  sure  whether  on  the  former 
occasion  I explained  that  I excluded  the  acid 
manufacture,  bleaching  powder,  and  manures. 

1027.  I only 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued. 

1027.  I only  wanted  that  to  be  defined,  because 
there  are  such  at  Cork,  and  also  in  Dublin  there 
are  important  chemical  manufactories? — Yes, 
and  in  Belfast.  What  I wanted  to  indicate  was 
the  whole  range  of  scientific  preparations  ; every 
kind  of  chemical  products  such  as  the  German 
manufacturers  make  ; not  a big  manufactory  of 
acids,  bleaching  powder,  and  matters  of  that 
kind. 

1028.  Are  they  being  produced  at  the  Shan- 
don  Works  ?■ — Yes. 

1029.  But  the  others  are  specialities  of  manu- 
facture ? — Yes. 

1030.  You  spoke  with  a certain  amount  of  par- 
donable pride  of  the  founders  of  those  works 
having  been  students  of  yours  ? — Yes. 

1031.  They  were  students  of  Queen’s  College, 
I presume  ? — Yes. 

1032.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  how 
far  the  Queen’s  College  of  Cork  has  been  useful 
in  training  men  for  similar  undertakings  ? — I 
think  that  the  engineering  department  of  the 
college  has  been  eminently  successful  in  that 
direction,  not  merely  in  providing  young  men  as 
civil  engineers  upon  railways  and  such  under- 
takings, but  there  are  several  of  them  otherwise 
engaged.  One  now  managing  a large  colliery  in 
England,  and  another  of  them  is  the  head  of  a 
chemical  factory  somewhere  in  London  ; and 
others  are  elsewhere  employed  in  similar  ways. 

1033.  You  have  trained  men  who  would  have 
been  very  useful  in  enterprises  of  this  kind  in 
Ireland,  but  for  whom  no  employment  has  been 
found  there,  and  they  have  had  to  go  further 
afield? — They  have  had  to  go  further  afield. 

1034.  You  have  a museum  of  chemical  appli- 
ances, have  you  not  ? — We  have  a small  physical 
laboratory. 

1035.  Not  a collection  of  mechanical  models? — 
No,  we  have  no  funds  or  place  for  it;  we  have  a few 
examples,  as  for  instance,  instruments  for  testing 
the  strength  of  cement  and  matters  of  that  kind  ; 
but  we  have  no  real  collection  illustrative  of  the 
application  of  mechanical  science. 

1036.  You  could  do  better  if  you  had  larger 
means  ?— That  goes  without  saying. 

1037.  Am  1 not  right  in  saying  that  you  have 
rather  an  important  collection  of  preparations 
applicable  to  the  training  of  medical  students? — 
I may  bo  wrong,  but  I think  we  have  the  best  in 
Ireland  now. 

1038.  You  have  already  spoken  of  the  success 
of  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  under  its  present 
administration ; is  there  any  undue  sectarian  or 
polemical  difference  which  disturbs  the  success  of 
the  Munster  Dairy  School  at  the  present  time  ? 

■ — None  whatever. 

1039.  Is  there  a cordial  co-operation  of  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  in  its  carrying  on  ?-— At 
one  of  our  meetings  we  had  the  Catholic  Bishop 
and  the  Protestant  Bishop,  and  a representative  of 
the  Presbyterians  all  together  at  one  of  our  ex- 
hibitions. 

1040.  And  the  State  aid  in  the  case  of  that 
institution  is  materially  supplemented  by  local 
subscriptions  ? — It  is. 

1041.  How  far  is  that  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  Queen’s  College  of  Cork?— I spent  alto- 
gether as  much  since  I went  there  as  was  spent 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
in  building  it  originally,  and  half  of  that  has 
come  from  the  locality. 

1042.  In  reference  to  one  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  addressed  to  you,  where  you 
have  spoken  of  the  duty  of  the  State,  would  you 
regard  it  as  essential  to  success  that  there  should 
be  pecuniary  co-operation  and  practical  sympathy 
locally,  in  the  management? — I bold  that  that  is 
an  essential  element,  and  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential elements  of  success. 

1043.  And  with  such  co-operation  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  might  be  even  more  useful  than 
it  is? — Certainly;  I do  not  believe  in  those 
things  without  having  the  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance of  the  localities.  That  was  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

1044.  Now,  turning  to  another  part  of  the 
subject.  In  the  interesting  historical  resume  you 
gave  the  Committee,  you  spoke  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  as  having  seen  the  creation  of 
the  whole  industrial  system  of  Ireland,  such  as  it 
was? — Not  absolutely.  Besides  the  struggle  for 
free  trade  of  1782,  there  was  a previous  struggle 
that  had  also  assisted  in  developing  the  industries; 
they  began  to  be  developed  about  1770,  and 
before  that. 

1045.  Would  you  say  that  between  1754  and 
1797  the  industry,  such  as  it  was,  was  developed? 
— Yes. 

1046.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  remarkable  re- 
vival or  further  development  between  1787  and 
1800  ? — Yes,  about  that  date. 

1047.  Then  from  1800  there  was  a rapid  drop  ; 
industries  were  extinguished  and  factories  closed 
between  that  time  and  the  year  1830.  You  told 
the  Committee  you,  yourself,  remembered  the 
existence  of  the  guilds,  which  were  very  ex- 
clusive and  deterrent  ? — I do. 

1048.  Which  practically  prevented  any  Catholic 
within  the  cities  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
trades  of  those  cities  ? — Yes. 

1049.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  when  those 
guilds  came  into  existence  ? — They  came  into 
existence  at  various  dates. 

1050.  But  they  were  in  existence,  I imagine, 
during  the  period  of  this  remarkable  industrial 
prosperity  ? — They  were. 

1051.  But  you  would  not  connect  those  in  any 
way  with  the  fact  of  the  industrial  prosperity  ? — 
They  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
undoubtedly ; the  whole  of  the  skilled  artizans 
belonged  to  one  religion,  and  they  would  have 
been  affected  by  the  general  movement  in  the 
country. 

1052.  I suppose  we  may  take  it  that  throughout 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  existence  of 
guilds  has  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the 
promotion  of  skilled  handicraft  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1053.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  revive  industry  by  associations  of  a 
similar  character  upon  a broader  basis  ? — I always 
held  the  opinion  about  the  French  Revolution, 
that  it  gave  a great  blow  to  the  country  by  the 
total  destruction  of  the  guilds,  but  I do  not  think 
it  is  possible  to  revive  them  ; they  are  reviving 
themselves  in  a very  objectionable  form,  trades’ 
unions. 

1054.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
of  trade  unions,  I suppose  ? — I have  nothing  to 
say  against  them,  except  that  they  are  a,  more 
objectionable  form  than  the  guilds  would  have 
been. 

1055.  It  is  a little  remarkable  that  the 
prosperity  seems  to  have  gone  on  culminating 
up  till  1800,  and  then  we  know  there  suddenly 
came  on  a decline  ? — Yes. 

1056.  Was  not  that  coincident  with  general 
decline  of  smaller  industries  elsewhere? — It  had 
hardly  commenced  when  the  decline  commenced  in 
Ireland  ; if  you  compare  the  two  countries’  trade, 
you  will  not  find  the  decline  in  Ireland  absolutely 
coincide  with  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in 
industry  itself. 

1057.  At  what  time  would  you  date  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  to  manufacture  ? — At  about 
that  period,  the  beginning  of  the  century  ; but  it 
had  not  taken  the  real  hold  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
destroying  handwork  so  soon  as  that. 

1058.  But  still  James  Watt  lived  in  the  last 
century,  and  the  great  inventions  used  in  the 
factories  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  were  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  ?— Yes,  they  were 
but  still  they  had  not  attained  that  position  that 
they  would  have  destroyed  the  other  industry ; 
that  alone  would  not  account  for  it. 

1059.  I would  like  you  to  tell  the  Committee 
whether,  coincident  with  the  adaptation  of  steam 
to  spinning  and  weaving  in  England,  there  was  to 
any  extent  an  adaptation  of  the  same  agencies  in 
Ireland  to  industrial  purposes? — I mentioned 
the  fact  that  not  steam  but  water  was  used  for 
spinning  flax  as  early  as  1809  in  Cork. 

1060.  That  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  the 
question? — Steam  had  not  been  adopted  at  that 
time. 

1061.  Let  us  for  a moment  regard  steam  as 
the  great  revolutionising  agent  in  regard  to  those 
industries,  and  that  after  its  discovery  it  was 
quickly  and  extensively  applied  in  England ; 
that  in  the  application  of  it  in  England  and  Scot- 
land many  of  the  small  industries,  hand-loom 
weaving,  for  instance,  were  superseded ; I want 
to  know  whether  coincidently  with  its  adoption 
in  Great  Britain  there  was  any  extensive  adoption 
of  it  as  an  agency  in  Ireland? — No. 

1062.  Then  was  not  it  inevitable  that  those 
old  industries  which  had  been  prosperously  pur- 
sued in  Bandon  and  Blarney,  and  other  places, 
would  go  to  the  wall  in  competition  with  this 
more  powerful  agency?  — No;  because  they 
would  under  more  favourable  circumstances  de- 
cidedly have  adopted  it.  I would  give  you  as  a 
proof  that  one  of  the  earliest  instances  in  which 
chlorine  gas  was  applied  direct  for  bleaching  was 
its  employment  as  early  as  1805  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cork  : that  is  immediately  after  the 
discovery  of  it  by  Berthollet ; and  then  you  have 
the  fact  that  in  1 809  you  had  the  first  and  only 
flax  spinning  mill  upon  the  dry  system  ; it  was 
not  in  Belfast  that  it  was  established,  but  in 
Cork  ; and  there  were  other  cases  of  a similar 
kind. 

Chairman. 

1063.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  industries  of 
Ireland  manifestly  declined  before  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  took  place ; what  year  do  you 


Chairman — continued. 

take  as  the  introducing  year  of  steam  in  England? 
— As  I understood  Mr.  Woodall’s  question,  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  that  decline  to  which 
you  allude  was  not  coincident  with  the  influence 
of  the  introduction  of  steam  generally. 

1064.  That  was  the  point  upon  which  I asked 
you  my  question ; did  not  the  decline  of  Irish 
industries  take  place  some  considerable  time 
before  the  introduction  of  steam  into  England  ? 
— That,  I think,  Mr.  Yrr oodall  contends  was  not 
the  case ; and  I am  rather  disposed  to  agree 
generally  with  him,  that  there  was  a large  ex- 
tension of  steam  in  England  during  the  very 
time  that  the  Irish  industry  without  steam  was 
prosperous.  It  began  to  decline  in  Ireland  after- 
wards, and,  as  I contend,  not  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  new  ideas,  because  I gave  an 
instance  to  show  how  rapidly  they  came  in.  I 
may  say  in  regard  to  paper-making,  that  one  of 
the  earliest  machines  made  by  Fourdrinier  was 
made  for  my  family.  That  shows  that  people 
were  perfectly  alive  to  the  advantage  of  ma- 
chinery ; and  if  the  circumstances  which  had 
favoured  the  industry  before  1800  had  continued, 

I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  as  they  brought 
in  chlorine,  and  as  they  brought  in  esparto,  which 
was  brought  in  about  that  time,  and  tried  by 
my  father,  so  they  would  have  brought  in  other 
machinery  too,  and  would  have  introduced 
steam. 

1065.  The  general  industrial  prosperity  of 
Ireland  continued  up  to  what  we  may  call  the 
Act  of  Union? — I think  up  to  two  or  three 
years  before  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  civil  war; 
you  could  hardly  take  it  to  1800,  because,  of 
course,  although  political  movements  do  not  in 
my  opinion  retard  industry,  yet  civil  war  does. 

1066.  The  decadence  began  from  the  period  of 
the  war? — Yes,  there  was  a suspension  during 
the  period  of  the  war. 

1067.  And  then  on  the  application  of  steam, 
the  country  was  not  in  a position  to  avail  itself 
of  the  new  agency? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

1067*.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  about  the 
planting  of  trees  ; you  know  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  you  know  that  along  the  west  coast 
there  are  scarcely  any  trees  except  in  sheltered 
places,  owing  to  the  fierce  blasts  from  the  sea? — 
All  over  the  coast,  even  on  the  east  coast  of 
Siberia,  the  trees  are  blasted  by  the  west  wind. 

1068.  I want  to  know  what  would  be  the  best 
trees  to  plant  in  the  more  exposed  portions  of 
the  country? — You  must  plant  nurses  in  the 
first  instance,  like  the  sycamore,  and  trees  of 
that  kind  ; they  resist  the  blast,  and  then  you 
can  grow  other  trees  behind  them  successfully. 

1069.  But  even  sycamores  do  not  successfully 
resist  the  blast  upon  the  western  coast? — Not  as 
we  manage  trees  ; we  do  not  understand  it. 

1070.  You  think  that  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  tremendous  force  of  the  north- 
west wind,  trees  might  be  successfully  cultivated  . 
along  the  coast  line?— Ido:  but  I believe  for 
some  time  we  would  have  to  learn  a great  deal 
about  tree  planting  before  we  tried  it  upon  a 
large  scale.  I need  only  point  to  Sackville- 
street,  in  Dublin,  to  show  that  our  notions  of 

tree 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

-tree  planting  in  Ireland  are  not  very  highly 
developed.  _ . . 

1071.  Do  not  you  think  intelligent  individuals 
in  the  country  might  learn  to  plant  successfully 
without  going  through  the  process  of  technical 
education?  — Technical  education  means  any 
teaching  that  would  give  you  the  requisite  know- 
ledge, whether  in  24  hours  or  two  years.  I would 
call  it  instruction  in  the  particular  art. 

1072.  Do  you  think  that  some  descriptions  of 
evergreens  might  be  more  successfully  planted 
in  those  places  ?— 1 do  not  know  any  evergreens 
that  would  stand  that  blast  except,  holly,  per- 
haps. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

1073.  I wish  to  ask  you  a question  upon  the 
subject  of  absenteeism ; there  is_a  very  general 
popular  opinion  that  absenteeism  is  greater  in  the 
case  of  Ireland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ; can  you  refer  the.  Committee 
to  statistics  which  show  that  there  is  more  ab- 
senteeism ; that  is,  rent  received  in  Ireland  and 
spent  out  of  Ireland,  than  of  rent  received  in 
Scotland  and  spent  out  of  Scotland,  or  than  of 
rent  received  in  Wales  and  spent  out  of  Wales? 
— -I  do  not  know  of  any  statistics  of  that  kind  ; 
my  opinion  is  formed  from  localities  I know,  and 
comparing  those  localities  where  the  owners 
never  appear  at  all. 

1074.  I could  mention  cases  in  Wales  where  a 
proprietor  lived  a long  life  and  had  never  seen 
parts  of  his  estate,  according  to  his  agent’s 
account;  but  it  is  important  to  know  whether 
the  popular  idea  is  erroneous  or  true ; that  some 
absenteeism  exists  in  Ireland  is  undoubted.,  but 
the  question  is  whether  it  is  right  to  attribute 
to  absenteeism  the  condition  of  things  in  Ireland, 
unless  it  could  be  proved  that  absenteeism  is 
greater  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in  Scotland  ? — The 
subject  divides  itself  into  two  questions,  whether 
the  absenteeism  is  as  complete  in  W ales  as  it  is 
Ireland,  and  whether  the  man  who  did  not  go  to 
the  estate  did  not  do  something  for  it.  As  re- 
gards getting  those  statistics,  it  is  just  one  of  the 
things  one  has  to  complain  of  with  regard  to 
most  matters  except  agriculture,  and  sometimes 
even  there  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  sufficient 
statistics  to  base  any  conclusions  upon. 

1075.  We  have  no  statistics  of  home  trade  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  except  agri- 
culture?— No. 

1076.  They  are  very  much  wanted,  are  they 
not  ? — They  are  very  much  wanted. 

Chairman. 

1077.  There  was  an  Act  against  absenteeism 
once  passed,  was  there  not? — There  was. 

1078.  Did  that  do  any  good? — I do  not  think 
it  did 

Mr.  Justin  i\l‘  Carthy. 

1079.  You  told  the  Committee  that  emigration 
now  is  fostered  by  money  sent  from  across  the 
Atlantic  ? — I think  to  a large  extent  it  is. 

1080.  That  had  some  bearing  upon  the  fact 
that  labour  gets  better  rewarded  in  America 
than  here  ? — Yes. 

1081.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  money  sent  back,  comes  not  from 

0.98. 


Mr.  Justin  M‘ Carthy— continued, 
labour  but  from  domestic  service,  from  men  and 
women  who  get  into  domestic  service  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities? — I think  so;  it  is  a 
very  striking  feature  in  the  emigration  of  this 
year,  that  it  is  the  women  who  are  going  who 
have  the  money,  and  not  the  men  ; they  carry 
the  purse  in  buying  things  in  the  town  of  Queens- 
town ; it  is  remarkably  shown  there. 

1082.  So  that  what  mainly  fosters  that  kind 
of  emigration  is  domestic  service  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1083.  I may  take  it  that  you  move  amongst 
classes  holding  widely  different  opinions  in  Ire- 
land?— To  a slight  extent  I do. 

1084.  I would  ask  you  whether  any  influential 
bodies  in  Ireland  are  inclined  to  let  such  pole- 
mical differences  as  have  been  mentioned  to  you 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  general  pean  for  the 
promotion  of  Irish  industry  ? — From  my  experi- 
ence of  the  Cork  Exhibition  I can  speak  dis- 
tinctly to  the  contrary  being  the  fact. 

1085.  Do  you  think  that  for  any  purpose  of 
promoting  industrial  enterprise  those  differences 
may  be  taken  as  non-existent? — I can  speak  of 
one  enterprise,  which  was  promoted  by  the  most 
extreme  elements  that  we  have.  I know  that 
we  never  had  a quarrel  of  any  kind,  and  we  are 
still  in  existence,  because  we  have  a balance  in 
hand  which  we  are  going  to  apply  to  art  educa- 
tion. 

1086.  Would  you  expect  to  find  the  same 
patriotic  spirit  elsewhere? — Yes. 

1087.  Now  with  regard  to  what  you  have  stated 
that  the  railway  system  requires  alteration  and 
that  better  local  communication  is  urgent,  do  you 
think  it  important  that  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature  with  regard  to  the  construction  of 
tramways  and  railway  lines,  by  the  aid  of 
baronial  and  county  guarantees,  should  be  carried 
out  ? — I do ; I am  sorry  to  see  that  one  in  which 
I have  some  interest,  not  pecuniarily,  but  an 
interest  in  seeing  it  done,  having  passed  the 
grand  jury  and  successfully  passed  the  Privy 
Council,  is  subjected  now  to  an  expense  of  400  l. 
or  500  l.,  upon  its  small  outlay,  to  come  over  and 
pass  a Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  and 
House  of  Lords. 

1088.  Then  coming  back  to  your  statement 
that  the  land  is  not  half  tilled,  and  that  the 
fundamental  need  is  the  application  of  labour  to 
the  land,  do  you  consider  it  essential  in  order 
that  the  labour  may  be  applied,  that  the  present 
generation  of  labourers  should  be  kept  there  by 
the  provision  of  homes  suitable  for  human  habita- 
tion ? — Unless  that  be  done,  we  shall  go  back 
more  rapidly  then  we  are  doing. 

1089.  Then  upon  those  two  matters,  improved 
railway  communication  and  carriage,  and  im- 
proved dwellings  for  labourers,  do  you  consider  it 
essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the  powers 
given  by  Parliament  that  the  public  bodies 
administering  those  powers  should  be  made  by 
their  constitution  to  correspond  with  the  general 
opinion  of  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  the 
powers  which  they  have  to  administer  ? — I do. 

1090.  I believe  you  at  one  time,  as  head  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  your  colleagues 
there,  endeavoured  to  extend  the  facilities  at 
your  hand  for  practical  education  ? — Yes. 

H 1091.  To 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

1091.  To  increase  the  staff? — Yes;  I wanted 
to  revive  the  professorship  of  agriculture. 

1092.  I think  at  an  early  period  you  endea- 
voured to  extend  the  staff,  and  that  the  practical 
result  of  your  application  was  the  suppression  of 
the  chair  of  agriculture  ? — That  was  before  my 
time. 

1093.  But  that  happened  at  one  time,  did  it 
not? — To  use  a common  expression,  the  pro- 
fessors got  a joint  of  their  own  tail. 

1094.  A method  of  economical  feeding,  which 
the  State  sometimes  pursues  in  Ireland  ?— Yes; 
unfortunately  the  chair  of  agriculture  was  not 
looked  upon  by  the  persons  interested  in  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  a very  important 
institution  ; nor  was  it  at  the  time,  but  now  it 
would  be  held  of  incalculable  value  in  con- 
sequence of  the  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  agricultural  education. 

1095.  Your  memory,  taking  you  back  to  the 
numerous  efforts  you  have  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  technical  and  otherwise,  in 
Ireland,  does  not  enable  you  to  cite  any  instance 
in  which  your  applications  to  the  State  depart- 
ments led  to  success?--!  got  a good  share  of 
money  for  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  so  I cannot 
complain.  I got  pound  for  pound  up  to  the 
present;  for  every  pound  of  local  aid  I got  a 
similar  sum  from  the  Treasury  ; only  when  I got 
the  offer  of  a very  big  sum  it  rather  staggered 
them. 

1096.  I understand  you  made  various  applica- 
tions for  grants  to  the  Board  of  Education  and 
failed? — The  Board  of  Education  was  passing 
through  various  phases  of  government  at  the 
time ; that  may  account  for  it. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

1097.  You  laid  great  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  drainage ; what  form  of  body  would 
you  propose  to  hand  that  question  over  to,  if  the 
Government  gave  a loan  for  the  purpose?—! 
think  that  drainage  and  inland  navigation  ought 
to  be  placed  under  a central  board  for  the  whole 
of  the  country. 

Chairman. 

1098.  I understand  you  to  say  that,  as  a general 
principle,  the  development  of  the  industrial 
resources  of  Ireland  and  the  improvement  of  its 
industries,  would  produce  a great  effect  upon  the 
comfort  and  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  ? — 

I think  it  would. 

1099.  Would  that  be  among  the  chief  modes 
of  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  ?— I 
think  it  would, 

1100.  You  have  been  asked  about  absenteeism; 
do  you  agree  with  those  who  say  that,  if  an 
Irishman  spends  in  this  metropolis  what  he 
receives  from  his  estates  in  Ireland,  that  would 
do  as  much  good  to  Ireland  as  if  he  lived  upon 
his  estate  and  spent  his  money  among  his  own 
people  ?— I could  not  come  to  that  conclusion. 

1101.  You  rather  doubted,  I thought,  whether 
absenteeism  is  an  evil  ?— I certainly  look  upon  it 
as  an  evil,  but  at  the  same  time  I do  not  want  to 
restrain  the  movements  of  people. 

1102.  We  arc  unanimous  about  the  wonderful 
progress  of  industry  in  Ireland  between  1783  and 
1800;  is  not  that  a convincing  proof,  in  your 


Chairman — continued. 

mind,  that  Irishmen  are  not  naturally  disqualified 
for  industrial  pursuits ; that  fact  alone  would 
appear  to  be  an  answer  to  those  who  say  that 
there  is  a natural  inability  on  the  part  of  Irish- 
men to  undertake  commercial  enterprises  ?— I 
could  not  agree  to  that  assertion  at  all ; I should 
say  that  where  they  have  the  opportunity  they 
have  done  as  well  as  other  people. 

1103.  You  say  the  defect  in  Ireland  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  labour ; is  that  owing  to  the  want 
of  skilled  labour? — Especially  to  the  want  of 
skilled  labour. 

1 104.  Unskilled  labour  is  not  wanted  ? — No. 

1105.  What  you  want  for  agriculture  is  a 
greater  quantity  of  skilled  labour  ? — Yes,  of 
skilled  labour. 

1106.  With  regal'd  to  emigration,  you  are  of 
opinion  that  in  the  long  run  emigration  does  not 
raise  the  rate  of  wages,  even  in  the  district  from 
which  the  people  emigrate  ? — That  is  my  view. 

1107.  You  consider  that  the  gap  that  is  made 
is  almost  immediately  filled  up  ? — Yes. 

1108.  Almost,  as  I have  heard  it  stated,  like 
tapping  for  dropsy ; it  is  a temporary  remedy* 
but  seldom  attended  with  ultimate  success?— 
Quite  so. 

1109.  Now,  with  regard  to  migration,  I think 
you  were  a little  more  favourable  to  migration 
than  to  emigration?. — Certainly. 

1110.  That  is  the  removal  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals from  the  congested  parts  of  Ireland  to 
those  which  are  less  congested  ? — Yes. 

1111.  But  you  do  not  put  that  forward  as  a 
remedy  at  all  equal  in  your  mind  to  increased 
production  ? — No. 

1112.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  only  two 
modes  of  meeting  the  want  of  sustenance  in  the 
nation  ; one,  increased  production,  and  the  other, 
removing  the  people  who  require  the  suste- 
nance ; therefore,  taking  migration  as  a remedy, 
you  pu,t  that  immeasurably  below  the  other 
remedy  you  propose,  of'  increased  production  of 
various  kinds? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1113.  There  is  a question  about  paper,  I should 
like  to  ask  you;  there  must  be  an  enormous  ' 
quantity  of  rags  collected  in  Ireland ; where  are 
those  rags  exported  to  now  ? — They  go  to  Eng- 
land, and  from  England  some  of  them  go  to 
America. 

1114.  On  a previous  occasion  a question  was 
put  to  you  about  the  fisheries ; is  not  there 
rather  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
people  to  fish  as  an  article  of  food  ; have  you 
heard  that  mentioned  ? — That  has  come  from  the 
great  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  food  of  the 
people,  and  the  want  of  local  markets. 

1115.  Nearly  akin  to  that  is  the  question 
about  the  dead-meat  trade;  is  there  not  a diffi- 
culty in  establishing  a dead-meat  trade,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  large  grazing  farmers  are 
often  a good  deal  in  debt  to  the  salesmen,  whose 
business  would  be  much  damaged  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  local  dead-meat  markets  ? — I indi- 
cated something  like  that  in  iny  answer,  without 
stating  it  specifically.  I stated  that  there  were 
many  interests  opposed  to  it ; the  steam  packet 
companies  for  one,  and  the  salemasters  for 
another;  that  they  would  naturally  object  to  any 
change  in  the  mode  of  doing  the  business. 

1116.  They  have  a mortgage  upon  the  stock, 

and 
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Chairman — continued. 

and  that  would  be  rather  an  impediment  to  the 
successful  starting  of  a dead-meat  market  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so  ; and,  moreover,  the  salemaster, 
as  a rule,  would  not  like  to  alter  his  trade ; no 
man  established  in  any  trade  likes  to  have  it 
revolutionised  for  him. 

1117.  Is  it  not  rather  an  impediment  to  the 
establishment  of  industries  in  Ireland,  that  the 
manufacturers  and  the  dealers  get  credit  for  their 
manufactured  goods  from  England  ?— That  is 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  small 
manufacturers  will  always  have,  that  the  large 
traders  can  afford  to  give  greater  credit  than 
small  local  manufacturers  can. 

1118.  They  do  not  require  so  much  capital  to 
start  with  ; they  have  not  the  factories  to  build 
or  the  men  to  employ  ? — As  a question  of  distri- 
bution, shopkeepers  do  not  like  dealing  with  the 
local  manufacturer  because  he  cannot  give  credit, 
and  he  has  only  one  article  to  sell. 

1119.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
live  stock  in  Ireland  has  been  lately  greatly  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  land  being  turned 
into  grazing  ? — The  land  has  been  thrown  into 
grass,  but  there  has  not  been  a corresponding 
increase  in  growth  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
land  so  thrown  into  grass. 

1 1 20.  The  value  of  live  stock  has  increased  ? 
—Yes,  it  has. 

1121.  I daresay  you  are  aware  that  that  does 
not  at  all  compensate  for  the  immense  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  quantity  of  land  which  has  now 
gone  out  of  cultivation? — Grass  will  never  pro- 
duce so  much  as  land  in  tillage;  it  is  a revival 
of  the  great  discussion  which  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  which  showed 
that  the  land  under  grass  produced  such  a small 
amount  compared  to  land  under  tillage,  both  for 
the  people  and  the  country. 

1122.  You  think  it  a misfortune  that  land 
formerly  under  tillage  should  be  tuimed  into 
grazing  land  ? — I am  in  favour  of  a mixed  agri- 
culture under  which  there  would  be  a larger 
proportion  of  cattle  raised  than  at  present,  and 
much  more  land  tilled. 

1123.  I see  by  a paper  I have  before  me,  that 
there  was  an  enormous  decrease  in  the  acreage 
under  ci'ops  between  1852  and  1882,  and  I find 
that  the  decrease  in  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  is  calculated  at  29,559,519  l.;  the  decrease 
is  chiefly  in  the  oat  crop,  for  which  Ireland  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  and  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, there  is  a great  decrease  in  potatoes? — 
That  is  a fluctuating  crop. 

1124.  The  decrease  upon  the  potatoes  was 
equal  to  6,783,720?.,  and  upon  the  oats  to 
16,110,453?.  Then  putting  the  value  of  the 
increase  in  those  30  years  from  live  stock  at 

9.000. 000  ?.,  and  setting  the  decrease  at 

29.000. 000?.,  on  the  whole,  we  find  the  loss 
to  Ireland  through  the  land  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  last  30  years  to  be  upwards  of 

20.000. 000?.;  that  is  a lamentable  state  of  things, 
is  it  not? — That  is  exactly  what  the  result  of 
dropping  tillage  will  be. 

1125.  As  regards  barley,  your  country  is  very 
well  adapted  for  it  ?— It  is. 

1126.  And  has  the  cultivation  of  barley  greatly 
decreased  ? — Yes. 

1127.  But  I am  glad  to  find  that  in  Guinness’s 
0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

Brewery  at  Dublin,  the  sole  material  used  is  the 
Irish  barley;  is  that  so?— I am  aware  that 
Messrs.  Guinness  purchase  large  quantities  of 
Irish  barley,  but  I could  not  say  that  they  use  it 
exclusively. 

1128.  I find  other  records  of  the  patriotism  of 
the  Guinnesses,  that  all  the  cooperage  is  made  on 
the  premises;  is  that  true?— It  is  true. 

1129.  I have  a few  more  questions  to  put  to 
you  upon  other  evidence  from  a paper  which  you 
have  kindly  furnished  me  with,  and  I will  put 
them  seriatim.  The  first  question  I will  ask  you  is, 
could  anything  be  done  to  encourage  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  great  flat  bogs  of  Ireland  ? — 1 am  of 
Opinion  that  the  experiment  that  was  proposed 
in  1715  is  still  open,  and  that  a grand  system  of 
arterial  drainage  of  the  • central  plain  should  be 
now  carried  out. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

1130.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  reports  in 
the  Library  of  the  whole  system  of  the  proposed 
drainage,  with  the  surveys  of  all  the  bogs  in 
Ireland? — Yes. 

1131.  Which  have  never  been  used  ?— Which 
have  never  been  used,  except  to  quote  from. 

Chairman. 

1132.  Now,  suppose  a great  national  scheme 
of  drainage  were  carried  out  of  the  kind  you 
suggest,  what  would  you  advise  should  be  done 
to  obtain  the  full  benefits  you  would  anticipate 
from  the  project? — I think  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  afforded  for  the  migration  of  people, 
and  also  for  the  establishment  of  small  industries 
along  the  margin  of  the  bogs,  where  the  fuel,  not 
having  to  be  carried  any  great  distance,  could  be 
beneficially  utilised. 

1133.  And  tree  planting? — And  planting  also. 
But  I had  in  my  mind  the  industries  in 
which  peat  would  be  of  importance.  In  1851, 
when  there  was  an  attempt  to  revive  Irish  in- 
dustry by  local  operations,  it  was  attempted  to 
establish  the  making  of  bits,  stirrups,  and  other 
similar  things  near  the  Bog  of  Allan;  it  was  very 
successful  for  a time;  but,  unfortunately,  no  one 
took  an  interest  in  it,  and  the  small  smiths  having 
no  money  were  not  able  to  go  on  ; but  it  showed 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  small  ironwork 
of  that  kind.  There  are  many  similar  industries 
in  the  country  which  could  be  worked  if  the  bogs 
were  properly  drained,  and  the  fuel  were  properly 
worked. 

1134.  Upon  the  question  of  planting.  What 
trees,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  best  for 
producing  a speedy  return  to  those  who  planted 
them? — I think  you  will  get  that  information 
better  from  somebody  else  who  would  be  an 
authority  on  it.  It  is  a question  for  a forester 
rather  than  for  me. 

1135.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Howitz? — Yes;  no 
better  authority  could  be  got. 

1136.  He  went  through  Ireland  to  inquire 
into  that  particular  subject? — Yes;  his  evidence 
would  be  most  important  upon  the  matter. 

1137.  What  results  would  you  anticipate  from 
the  scheme  of  arterial  drainage  ? — I think  I have 
stated  that  fully  already. 

1138.  Passing  from  that  subject  to  iron  smelt- 
ing, you  were  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible 
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Chairman — continued. 

to  develope  an  iron  industry  in  Ireland,  and  what 
you  would  do  with  the  produce,  supposing  the 
iron  could  be  made  as  cheaply  in  Ireland  as  in 
England.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your 
answer  on  the  last  occasion  ? — I was  afraid  that 
a conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  my  evidence 
detrimental  to  any  project  which  might  be  started 
to  make  iron  as  they  formerly  did  in  Arigna. 
Now  although  I have  no  faith  in  a great  iron 
industry  in  Ireland,  because  we  have  not  the 
materials,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  was  done  when 
they  began  to  make  iron  on  a small  scale,  that 
the  products  could  be  used  upon  the  spot;  so 
that  anything  I said  must  not  be  taken  as  throwing 
a doubt  upon  the  possibility  of  such  an  experi- 
ment being  made  there. 

1139.  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  Robert  Kane 
differs  from  you  upon  that  point ; he  is  of  opinion 
that  there  is  an  opening  for  a good  iron  trade ; at 
least  he  was  in  1846  ; but  of  course  his  opinion 
may  be  altered  now  ? — That  is  exactly  the 
point ; I should  probably  have  agreed  with  him 
in  1846.  I wish,  however,  to  raise  the  point 
that,  though  I do  not  see  much  hope  of  an  iron 
industry  m the  present  state  of  the  iron  trade, 
and  the  price  of  pig  iron,  still  1 should  be  sorry 
to  have  it  go  out  that  I was  unfavourable  to  the 
project  of  working  the  Arigna  mines. 

1140.  As  regards  inland  navigation  in  Ireland, 
how  do  you  account  for  its  comparative  failure  ? 
— I think,  as  I said  in  answer  to  a previous  ques- 
tion, the  inland  navigation  is  a curious  chapter 
in  our  industrial  history.  The  time  of  making 
our  canals  has  been  spread  over  nearly  170 
years;  in  adapting  different  parts  there  was  no 
attempt  to  make  them  correspond.  There  is  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  at  this  moment  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  that  upon  the  system  of  canals  the 
locks  are  all  different ; for  instance,  a boat  on 
the  Laggan  will  carry  64  tons,  but  it  cannot 
carry  more  than  48  tons  upon  the  Ulster  Canal, 
which  was  made  subsequent  to  it,  although  the 
Ulster  Canal  is  supposed  to  carry  on  the  naviga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1141.  Would  the  course  of  trade  take  a boat 
from  the  canal  with  the  larger  locks  to  the  canal 
with  the  smaller  locks  ? — Certainly,  that  was  the 
intention.  Moreover,  the  passage  of  five  or  six 
miles  across  Lough  iSeagh  has  never  been 
deepened,  dredged,  or  prepared  for  the  transit  of 
the  boats.  We  have  another  instance  of  a navi- 
gation which  has  been  pronounced  a complete 
failure,  the  Lower  Bann.  The  Lower  Bann  was 
intended  both  for  drainage  and  navigation,  but  the 
navigation  part  of  it  has  never  been  made  at  all ; 
the  lower  portion  of  it  has  no  proper  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  ; it  would  require  a cut  to  be 
made  to  carry  off  the  overplus  of  water,  as  well 
as  to  communicate  with  the  sea  at  Coleraine,  but 
that  has  never  been  done.  All  the  middle  has 
been  provided  with  weirs  upon  it,  but  the  inter- 
mediate parts  between  the  weirs  have  not  been 
deepened;  in  fact  the  whole  thing  is  like  a 
joke. 

1142.  A grim  joke? — Yes,  and  then  you  are 
told  that  there  is  no  chance  of  navigation  arising 
upon  it.  It  would  have  been  impossible  that  any 
navigation  could  have  arisen  upon  it.  Then 
■ again  the  canal  which  connects  Lough  Erne  with 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

the  Shannon  is  in  a still  more  miserable  state, 
because  Mr.  Vesey  Porter,  who  I think  will  be 
called  before  you,  says  he  sees  birds  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  it  upon  the  mud;  there  is  no  water 
at  all  in  it. 

Chairman. 

1143.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a project  to 
dispose  of  the  Ulster  Canal? — Yes. 

1144.  I need  hardly  ask  whether  you  are  in 
favour  of  that ; but  your  views  upon  water  com- 
munication, I understand,  are  that  that  canal 
can,  for  a sum  of  10,000  l.,  be  made  available  for 
much  larger  vessels  than  can  now  pass  through 
it.  That  seems  a small  sum  to  find  for  the  im- 
provement and  perfection  of  the  canal  communi- 
cation in  that  part  of  Ireland.  I think  there  has 
been  a public  meeting  at  Nenagh  to  protest 
against  it  ? — £.  10,000  will  not  do  much  for  the 
Ulster  Canal. 

1145.  But  that  has  been  said  to  be  the  actual 
proposed  contract  for  improving  it  ? — That  will 
not  do  much. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1146.  £.  10,000  might  make  the  canal  more 
navigable,  but  it  could  not  make  it  a much 
larger  scheme  of  communication? — These  are 
made  for  the  public  traffic,  and  should  be 
kept  open  for  the  purpose.  The  reason  why  the 
Ulster  Canal  had  not  the  locks  made  of  the  size 
of  the  Laggan  and  the  Newry  navigation,  was 
that  the  company  which  had  it  had  not  the 
money  to  make  the  locks  big  enough. 

1147.  That  you  want  to  have  altered? — ’Yes  ; 
I think  the  inland  navigation  ought,  like  the 
arterial  drainage,  to  be  placed  under  one  system, 
and  worked  as  a great  national  work,  and  not 
handed  over  to  small  corporations. 

Chairman. 

1 148.  As  regards  Ireland,  you  have  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  railways? — Yes,  1 have 
the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  railways. 

1149.  Proceeding  to  the  subject  of  railways 
and  tramways,  have  you  anything  to  add  to  what 
you  said  on  Thursday  last  as  to  their  present 
condition  ? — Except  to  suggest  that  it  is  one  of 
the  objects  of  most  importance  upon  which  this 
Committee  ought  to  get  evidence  from  those  who 
are  practically  conversant  with  the  railway 
system  ; they  will  find  it  wants  a good  deal  of 
examination. 

1150.  I think  you  put  that  almost  foremost  in 
Irish  improvements  ? — I do.  Next  to  technical 
education,  and  parallel  with  it,  I would  put  the 
means  of  internal  communication. 

1151.  You  wish,  I believe,  to  refer  to  the  non- 
development of  the  Tipperary  coal  mines,  owing 
to  the  want  of  a tramway  ? — Yes ; that  coal 
would  be  used  all  over  the  country ; there  is  at 
present  only  a very  limited  sale  for  the  coal,  the 
cost  of  carriage  being  sometimes  two  and  three 
times  the  cost  of  the  coal  itself,  because  there  is 
no  means  of  carrying  it  about. 

1152.  That  coal  field'  might  be  very  largely 
developed,  might  it  not? — Yes,  if  the  tramway 
communication  were  improved,  and  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  railways  were  greater. 

1 153.  Turning  to  the  question  of  agricultural 
education,  have  you  any  measures  which  you 
could  suggest  which  could  at  once  be  carried 

out; 
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Chairman — continued. 

out ; you  mentioned  the  extension  of  the  Dairy 
School  at  Cork  ? — Yes,  by  making  it  a complete 
agricultural  station  ; one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  Ireland  would  be  the  examination  of 
agricultural  seeds. 

1154.  You  have  defined  the  three  purposes  it 
should  carry  out,  as  being  the  education  of 
young  farmers,  the  education  of  girls,  and  the 
education  of  persons  intended  to  pursue  profes- 
sions connected  with  agriculture?  — Yes;  but 
independently  of  that,  there  would  be  the  ques- 
tion of  adding  to  it  an  agricultural  station, 
having  a place  for  the  testing  of  seeds  and 
matters  of  that  kind. 

1155.  You  mentioned  the  utility  of  the  con- 
version of  the  institution  at  Glasnevin  into  a 
normal  school  ? — Yes,  into  a real  normal  school. 

1156.  What  is  it  at  present? — It  has  only 
some  students  who  are  taken  from  the  different 
schools  throughout  the  country.  They  get  what 
are  called  “ free  places.”  A student  from  the 
Cork  school  may  get  a free  place  through  com- 
petitive examination,  but  they  use  it  a little 
more  extensively  than  that,  because  during 
the  vacation  they  bring  up  teachers  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  who  live  in  the  institution  and  are 
taught  agriculture  during  that  time.  But  that 
is  not  what  is  wanted ; the  real  thing  that  is 
wanted  is  to  make  it  a proper  normal  school  for 
teachers. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1157.  The  present  system  does  not  give  to 
any  teachers  the  education  you  think  ought  to 
be  given  to  every  teacher  ? — It  does  not ; the 
course  is  not  long  enough. 

Chairman. 

1158-  You  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
tree  planting  and  reclamation  school  ? — Ye3 ; I 
would  go  back  .to  the  old  idea  1 have  proposed 
before,  that  there  should  be  a piece  of  land  taken 
and  a temporary  school  built  upon  it ; and  when 
the  land  whs  reclaimed,  that  the  building  might 
be  removed  to  some  other  district ; not  to  have 
great  expensive  buildings,  but  houses  that  could 
be  removed  from  place  to  place,  and  persons 
taught  how  trees  should  be  planted,  and  how  bog 
land  could  be  reclaimed. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

1159.  You  would  only  take  small  pieces  of 
bog  land  ? — Yes,  only  small  pieces;  and  if  you 
had  a great  system  of  arterial  drainage,  that 
would  itself  become  a school. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1 1 60.  The  reclaimed  piece  would  be  an  ex- 
ample ? — It  would. 

Chairman. 

1161.  Do  the  Technical  Education  Commis- 
sioners in  their  Report  recommend  any  of  these 
these  things  ? — I think  they  do. 

1162.  The  tree-planting  school,  for  instance? 
— Yes. 

1163.  And  the  reclamation  school  ? — Yes. 

1164.  Then,  passing  to  another  point,  have  you 
any  further  suggestion  to  offer  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  sea  fisheries,  with  a view  to  their  improve- 
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ment  ? — I think  a good  many  thiags  might  be  said 
upon  the  Irish  sea  fisheries.  One  of  them  isy 
. that  there  is  not,  at  this  moment,  a single  chart 
upon  which  the  fishery  banks  are  laid  down  ; I 
believe  that  is  the  case  of  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  but  at  any  rate  they  have  traditions- 
in  every  part  of  it,  so  that  they  know  where  to- 
go  to  fish  ; but  in  Ireland,  where  tradition  is- 
broken  every  15  or  20  years,  or  has  been  hitherto, 
the  new  fishermen  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  banks.  Yet  there  is  not,  as  I say,  a single 
chart  on  which  either  the  inshore  fishery  banks, 
not  to  speak  at  all  of  the  deep  sea  fishery  banka, 
are  laid  down.  In  1819  the  Fishery  Commis- 
sion asked  Mr.  Nimmo,  whose  name  is  so  honour- 
ably connected  with  engineering  works  in  Ire- 
land, to  make  such  a survey  of  the  inshore  fish- 
eries ; and  in  1824  he  reported  that  half  of  it  was 
done.  Then  came  the  breaking  up  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  was  doomed ; it  was  to  end  in  1830. 
I have  hunted  every  library  in  Dublin  for  any 
trace  of  the  charts  of  that  half,  but  have  failed 
to  find  them ; and  it  is  now,  although  a long: 
period  has  elapsed,  still  a great  desideratum  as 
ever  to  have  such  a chart.  Then  again,  every 
. year,  you  will  see  a sort  of  appeal  made  by  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  for  the  use  of  a vessel  on 
their  coast.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  if 
the  Fishery  Commissioners  wish  to  visit  an  island 
from  five  to  ten  miles  off  the  shore,  they  have  to 
hire  a boat  in  the  place,  or  not  go  there  at  ail. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1L65.  If  there  are  people  to  be  evicted,  they 
can  always  get  a gun- boat  ? — Yes ; the  gun-boat 
that  was  used  for  the  purpose  has  been  wrecked  ;; 
but  they  can  sometimes  get  a gun-boat  for  the 
purpose  of  the  fisheries.  Now,  in  Scotland,  they 
have  a sailing  cruiser  permanently  for  their  pur- 
pose ; but  they  are  not  very  much  better  off  there, 
because  they  are  asking  to  have  it  replaced  by  a 
steamer.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  the- 
country  which  has  the  largest  steam  fleet  in  the 
world  has  net,  either  on  the  English,  the  Scotch, 
or  the  Irish  fishery,  a proper  boat  for  carrying  out 
investigations  into  the  fishery.  In  America,  the- 
year  before  last,  the  Central  Government  gave 
something  over  60,000/.  to  build  a steamer  for- 
that  purpose  ; it  is  a regular  floating  laboratory 
they  have  13  or  14  naturalists  examining  into 
the  whole  of  the  question  of  the  food  of  fishes. 
At  the  conference  in  London  of  the  Fisheries, 
the  year  before  last,  it  was  the  opinion  of  every- 
body that  everything  of  that  kind  was  neglected 
here,  and  I am  glad  to  see  that  a paper  read  at 
the  Society  of  A rts  has  called  attention  to  the 
backward  condition  of  the  scientific  investigation, 
of  fisheries. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

1166.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  beds  where- 
the  fish  come  vary  a good  deal  in  the  course  of 
a few  years  ? — They  do  ; but  that  is  one  of  the 
first  elements  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  migra- 
tion of  fish. 

1167.  Still,  the  chart  would  not  be  of  any  use- 
after  10  years,  would  it  ? — Yes,  it  would ; it 
could  be  revised,  and  it  would  cost  very  little  to 
revise  it.  I would  also  add  that,  though  the 
observation  would  apply  perfectly  to  the  shoal 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
fishing,  it  would  not  apply  to  the  same  extent 
to  the  winter  fishing. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1168.  Could  not  the  survey  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Irish  Lights  revise  it? — Yes,  I think,  very 
easily ; in  point  of  fact,  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Nimmo,  when  he  made  his  chart,  was,  that  the 
Admiralty  should  make  a survey  of  the  deep 
coast  banks,  and  they  have  made  an  admirable 
coast  survey  ; but  there  is  not  a fishing  bank  laid 
down  upon  it ; there  are  only  soundings.  It 
would  be  very  easy,  without  altering  the  map, 
simply  to  eolour  the  banks  upon  it ; very  little 
expense  would  be  required  to  be  incurred, 
although  such  a chart  is  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

1169.  It  would  make  the  scientific  knowledge 
more  complete  upon  a subject  which  is  now  per- 
fectly obscure,  namely,  the  migration  of  fish  ? — 
Yes ; there  is  a very  important  question  raised 
as  to  herring  and  mackerel  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, as  to  whether  there  should  be  a close  time 
for  them,  but  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  upon 
the  matter;  and  if  Parliament  should  legislate 
upon  it,  it  will  legislate  without  any  knowledge. 

Chairman. 

1170.  Where  are  the  boats  built  upon  that 
coast  generally  constructed?— All  the  boats  used 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  a new  and  growin <y  fish- 
ery, are  built  at  Peel  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

1171.  I think  you  stated  that  the  nets  them- 
selves were  not  made  by  the  fishermen? — No, 
they  are  not. 

1172.  Where  do  they  come  from?— They  are 
imported  from  some  part  of  England,  but  my 
project  would  be  to  have  the  women  taught  net- 
making  at  a piscatory  school ; to  have  a land 
piscatory  school  exactly  similar  to  the  one  for 
reclamation,  which  would  teach  the  women  how 
to  make  the  nets,  and  to  teach  the  men  the  best 
means  of  fishing. 

1178.  I suppose  there  is  no  industry  more 
readily  taught  than  the  making  of  fishermen’s 
nets?— No,  it  is  exceedingly  simple.  It  is  very 
curious  that  the  piscatory  school  in  Galway, 
where  they  taught  netting  in  1848  and  1849,  was 
very  successful  for  some  time,  and  then  many  of 
the  men  emigrated  and  formed  a colony  not  far 
from  Boston,  which  is  called  New  Claddagh, 
and  they  have  carried  with  them  the  industry 
of  making  nets  as  it  was  taught  them  in  that 
school. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

1174.  You  would  hardly  need  a school  to  teach 
the  makiDg  of  nets,  would  you? — No,  it  would 
be  a part  of  the  system  of  technical  education. 

1175.  I thought  they  taught  each  other?— 
You  must  begin  with  somebody.  There  is  also  a 
good  deal  in  the  use  of  proper  materials;  and 
to  show  you  how  very  small  a thing  affects  an 
industry,  I would  refer  to  lace.  One  of  the 
causes  why  lace  did  not  answer  well  in  part  of 
the  south  was,  that  they  were  supplied  with 
rubbishy  material  upon  which  to  make  the  lace, 
whereas  a more  recent  and  successful  attempt  to 
introduce  proper  materials  has  given  a curious 
stimulus  to  lace-making. 


Captain  Aylmer. 

1176. _  The  improvement  of  the  fisheries  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  is  entirely  due  to  the  extension 
of  the  railway  between  Skibbereen  and  Bantry, 
is  it  not  ? — To  some  extent. 

1177.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fish  traffic 
has  paid  this  railway  ? — I think  not ; owing  to 
the  high  rates  the  greater  part  is  carried  by  the 
steamers. 

1178.  But  do  you  think  that  if  the  railway 
carried  at  a fair  rate  the  extension  of  the  railway 
to  the  west  would  pay  then  ? — I think  so. 

Chairman. 

1179.  You  think  the  construction  of  tramways 
upon  the  north  and  west  coasts  would  produce 
equally  beneficial  results  ? — There  is  no  use  in 
having  a fishing  pier  if  it  is  not  connected  with 
the  high  road,  which  in  some  cases  has  happened. 

1180.  At  present  there  is  great  destruction  of 
fish  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  railway  com- 
munication, is  there  not? — Yes;  in  many  cases 
they  have  caught  the  fish  and  cannot  sell  it. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

1181.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  fisheries 
in  Ireland  are  being  carried  out  by  Irishmen  ? — 
The  rapid  growth  in  the  south  of  Ireland  of  Irish 
boats  is  simply  astonishing. 

1182.  I have  always  understood  that  the  fish- 
eries there  were  carried  on  by  Welshmen,  Cor- 
nishmen,  and  Scotchmen  ? — To  a large  extent, 
but  the  Irish  boats  increase  year  by  year,  and 
the  best  fishers  at  and  about  Baltimore  are  native 
fishermen,  called  “ Capers.” 

Chairman. 

1183.  We  heard,  upon  the  Piers  and  Harbour 
Commission,  that  there  are  no  class  of  men  more 
orderly  and  peaceable  than  the  fishermen  upon 
the  coast  of  Ireland  ? — That  is  so. 

1184.  And  that  with  proper  encouragement 
they  might  increase  in  comfort  and  prosperity  ? 
— Yes ; it  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
we  could  keep  in  Ireland,  and  it  must  be  done 
directly  by  the  fishermen  themselves,  and  not  by 
the  formation  of  companies.  No  fishery  company 
that  I have  heard  of  ever  succeeded. 

1185.  What  other  encouragement  would  you 
propose  beyond  an  improvement  of  communica- 
tions, and  also  the  steamer  upon  the  coast? — An 
increase  of  the  loan  system,  and  greater  facilities 
for  collecting  instalments  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Brady,  the  Fishery  Commissioner,  some  me- 
chanism by  which  loans  could  be  collected. 

1186.  That  has  been  done  by  Lady  Burdett 
Coutts  in  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — The  loans 
are  managed  by  one  man.  Father  Davis. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

1187.  But  there  has  been  50  times  the  money 
advanced  by  private  people  upon  the  coast  that 
has  been  advanced  by  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  ? 
— I have  heard  so. 

1 188.  The  money  has  been  repaid,  has  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

1189.  How  should  you  recommend  the  system 
of  loans  to  be  practically  carried  out  ? — The  pre- 
sent system  would  work  very  well  if  there  was  a 
mode  of  collecting. 

1190.  I am  speaking  now  of  a national  under- 

taking. 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
taking,  liovv  could  the  advancing  and  collecting 
be  done  ? — As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  a national 
fund  of  that  kind,  which  is  lent  by  the  Fishery 
Commissioners;  it  was  lent  by  the  Board  of 
Works  first,  but  by  a recent  Amendment  Act 
the  Fishery  Commissioners  have  more  control 
over  the  lending  than  they  had,  but  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  complain  that  they  have  no  me- 
chanism for  getting  in  the  instalments. 

1191.  Could  you  formulate  the  mode  by  which 
that  could  be  done  ? — I think  they  have  them- 
selves formulated  a mode  by  which  the  coast 
guard  should  collect,  but  the  Admiralty  objected, 
no  doubt  for  good  reasons  to  their  being  so  occu- 
pied. Mr.  Brady,  than  whom  no  better  judge  in 
fishery  matters  could  be  found,  suggested  that  it 
should  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  police.  You 
will  see  his  suggestions  upon  the  subject  in  the 
last  report,  which  I would  recommend  the  Com- 
mittee to  refer  to  as  propounding  the  best  mode 
of  doing  it. 

1192.  May  I suggest  to  you  that  perhaps  the 
only  remedy  would  be  to  advance  the  money  for 
the  purpose  to  a number  of  solvent  well-known 
landed  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, ' they 
being  guarantors,  and  lending  it  out  to  the  other 
parties  ? — You  want  to  carry  it  out  through  local 
committees. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

1193.  Do  you  know  that  out  of  the  20,000 1. 
which  Mr.  Brady  advanced  in  County  Clare, 
only  30  Z.  remained  unpaid?— Yes;  and  that  the 
interest  covered  the  loss  twice  over. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

1194.  To  follow  that  up,  I find  you  spoke  of 
advancing  money  for  boats  and  nets  to  fishermen. 
Supposing  a local  committee,  a body  of  gentle- 
men who  wished  to  help  forward  that  object, 
tried  to  borrow  from  the  Fishery  Commissioners, 
could  they  do  so?—  No,  they  have  not  the  power 
to  lend  it. 

1195.  They  could  only  lend  to  the  fishermen? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

1196.  The  total  amount  of  money  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Fishery  Commissioners  is  a very 
small  one  ? — It  is  too  small  for  the  building  of 
boats,  which  is  a very  important  thing,  and  it  is 
also  an  important  thing  to  remember  that,  under 
the  regime  of  the  Commissioners  of  1819,  who 
had  lent  money  for  building  boats  rather  exten- 
sively for  the  amount  of  money  at  their  disposal, 
most  of  the  hookers,  the  class  of  boat  which  they 
recommended  were  built  at  Baltimore,  at  Dingle, 
and  at  Bantry,  where  no  boats  are  now  built. 

1197.  A class  of  boats  more  essential  than 
ever  now  in  view  of  the  improvement  which  has 
been  made  in  local  harbours  under  recent  Acts  ? 

Ygs  ; 1 hear'  they  ai'e  now  beginning  to  build 
boats  at  Skibbereen. 

Chairman. 

1198.  You  were  asked  a question  about  -to- 
bacco ; that  was  formerly  grown  in  Ireland,  was 
it  not?— It  was  grown  in  Wexford,  and  one  or 
two  other  parts. 

1199.  What  caused  the  discontinuance  of  the 
0.98. 


Chairman—  continued. 

growth  of  tobacco? — It  was  suppressed  for 
revenue  purposes. 

1200.  Have  you  any  suggestion  now  to  offer 
upon  the  subject  of  tobacco  ? — I can  only  repeat 
the  suggestion  I made  in  answer  to  the  question 
upon  the  last  day,  which  was,  that  if  the  experi- 
ment is  to  be  tried  of  recommencing  the  growth 
of  tobacco  in  Ireland,  the  first  thing  to  do  will  be  to 
test  the  question  upon  a proper  scale,  by  growino- 
several  acres,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Govern^ 
ment,  at  some  institution,  and  showing  what 
could  be  done  by  getting  persons  accustomed  to 
the  growing  and  preparation  of  tobacco  ; but  to 
launch  it  out  as  an  experiment  upon  the  Irish 
farmers  would  be  a great  injury  to  them,  unless 
it  was  first  shown  that  good  tobacco  could  be 
grown  profitably. 

Mr,  Kenny. 

1201.  I suppose  the  Treasury  would  have  an 
objection  to  doing  that  ?— No  doubt  they  would. 

1202.  But  tobacco  is  allowed  to  be  grown  in 
Ireland  for  garden  purposes,  is  it  not? — Yes,  but 
only  on  a small  scale. 

Chairman. 

1203. ^  Is  there  anything  in  the  climate  of  the 
south  of  Ireland  which  is  inimical  to  the  growth 
of  tobacco  ? — I think  not,  seeing  that  in  the  Pas 
de  Calais,  near  Dunkirk,  and  in  Holland,  they 
produce  the  best  tobacco  which  is  grown  in  the 
west  of  Europe ; but  they  are  growing  a fine 
tobacco  about  the  Danube  and  upon  the  Plain  of 
the  Theiss.  It  is  a question  of  leaf.  The  main 
thing  upon  which  the  quality  of  tobacco  depends 
is  flavour , it  has  not  been  ascertained  upon  what 
that  flavour  depends ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  depends  on  the  sun;  the  amount  of  nicotine 
in  it  is  quite  independent  of  the  climate,  and 
has  been  ascertained  to  depend  more  upon  the 
manner  of  growing  the  plant:  so  that  that  takes 
away  one  of  the  principal  arguments  against  the 
growth  of  it  in  Ireland. 

1204.  Is  there  any  substitute  used  for  tobacco 
by  Irishmen  ?— Not  now. 

1205.  I remember  that  the  English  youth 
used  to  smoke  dried  coltsfoot?  — I do  not  think 
that  the  youth  of  the  present  generation  would 
be  satisfied  with  a substitute  of  that  kind. 

1206. -  How  far  would  you  carry  the  training 
of  the  hand  in  any  system  of  technical  education 
applied  to  Ireland ; in  other  words,  would  you 
teach  trades ; would  you  consider  that  an  element 
in  the  industrial  question  ? — That  is  most  im- 
portant of  all ; the  question  is  how  far  you  would, 
go.  I do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  honour- 
able Members  of  the  Committee  are  aware  of 
the  system  that  was  in  operation  in  Belgium  in 
1847  and  1848,  and  up  to  the  year  1854,  in  what 
was  called  ateliers  d’apprentissage,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ecoles  d’apprentissage. 

. 1207-  1 think  you  stated  that  you  would 
introduce  that  system  in  the  national  schools  ? — 
Yes ; but  they  went  a great  deal  further  than 
any  of  our  attempts  at  industrial  education.  In 
1848,  in  East  and  West  Flanders,  the  failure  of 
the  potato  was  even  more  disastrous  than  it  was 
in  Ireland.  I believe  something  over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  some  of  the  communes 
in  East  Flanders,  were  at  that  time  receiving 
relief,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  relief 
H ^ was 
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Chairman — continued. 

was  given  to  people  who  had  still  their  houses 
and  their  furniture ; the  relief  was  not  con- 
tingent upon  their  selling  them.  I was  taken 
into  one  of  the  houses,  and  the  first  thing  I 
saw  was  lace  curtains  in  the  window  and  a large 
box  with  elaborate  wood  carvings  upon  the 
sides  of  it,  which  would  have  fetched  201.  in 
any  bric-a-brac  house  in  London  at  the  present 
time  ; so  I said  to  the  gentleman,  the  inspector 
of  the  workshops,  who  was  kind  enough  to  show 
me  some  of  them,  do  you  give  relief  to  people  of 
this  kind  here,  and  he  said,  they  are  the  only 
.people  we  give  anything  to ; we  punish  the 
beggars,  but  we  give  relief  to  people  who  have 
anything,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  a short 
time  only  upon  the  rates. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

1208.  Which  one  of  the  schemes  of  technical 
■education  in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  &c., 
would  you  recommend  generally  for  Ireland  ? — 

I think  that  pursued  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
would  suit  us  better,  as  being  more  accordant 
with  our  cii'cumstances. 

1209.  Have  you  any  one  in  your  own  mind  who 
could  come  before  the  Committee  and  give  them 
information  upon  that  point? — I do  not  know 
anybody  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  worked  it 
out,  nor  is  there  much  necessity  for  it  now  that 
you  have  the  Report  of  the  Technical  Education 
^Commission  ; but,  perhaps,  you  would  allow  me 
to  draw  your  attention  again  to  a question  which 
I diverted  from  a few  minutes  ago.  At  that 
time,  in  1848,  in  that  desperate  state  in  which 
they  were  in  Belgium,  the  linen  manufacture  was 
so  backward  that  I,  myself,  saw  a linen  weaver, 
-in  an  advanced  part  of  Belgium,  working  with  a 
hand-shuttle  ; they  did  not  know  such  a thing  as 
the  fly-shuttle,  it  was  nearly  all  hand  hand-loom 
■weaving.  The  Government  took  the  matter  up, 
and  the  localities  joined  with  them  ; the  Govern- 
ment made  a grant,  and  the  localities  made  a 
grant;  some  merchant  took  a house,  employed 
-the  people,  and  taught  them  how  to  weave,  how 
to  use  the  fly-shuttle ; and  then  there  grew  out  of 
that  a dyeing  school  and  a weaving  school,  which 
.is  still,  I believe,  in  existence  at  Brussels ; but  as 
soon  as  the  district  got  instructed  in  the  better 
processes  of  weaving  the  workshops  were  broken 
up ; the  operations  were  not  continuous,  they  were 
only  for  the  moment.  That  system  is  one  which 
.•offers  suggestions.  I think  the  history  of  it  was 
such  an  example  of  success,  that  it  is  worth  while 
-considering  whether  districts  in  Ireland  could  not 
be  improved  in  a similar  manner.  Of  course,  the 
subject  of  teaching  trades  is  a very  delicate  subject, 

• only  I might  remark,  that  in  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools  they  teacb  trades  to  the  dis- 
honest, if  I may  so  call  them,  or  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  dishonest,  but  we  do  not  teach 
the  children  of  the  honest  tradesmen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  go  barefoot. 

Mr.  Molluy. 

1210.  Do  you  refer  to  Artane? — No,  I do  not 
•refer  to  Artane,  but  to  other  places.  It  is  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the 

• children  of  the  working  classes  who  are  not 
drunkards  or  criminals  should  get  no  such  in- 
struction, and  a comparison  has  begun  to  be  made 
.by  the  people. 


Mr.  Kenny. 

1211.  There  is  a repugnance  to  employing 
young  persons  who  have  been  in  a reformatory, 
is  there  not? — Yes. 

1212.  Do  not  you  think  a practical  experi- 
ment might  be  made  in  schools  not  attached  to 
reformatories,  and  that  the  workhouse  would  be 
a suitable  place  to  make  it  in? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1213.  As  far  as  your  observation  goes,  do  you 
think  that  the  Irish  youth  of  both  sexes  show  an 
aptitude  for  learning  handicrafts  ? —I  think  they  do. 

1214.  I was  told  yesterday  by  a gentleman 
that,  taking  a number  of  bricklayers’  labourers, 
the  Irish  labourers  began  mounting  the  ladder  ' 
and  never  went  further,  whereas  the  English  or 
Scotch  labourer  would  begin  as  a bricklayer  and 
gradually  get  higher  in  the  scale  of  employment; 
does  that  coincide  with  your  view? — No,  it  does 
not;  I know  the  opposite  to  be  the  case. 

1215.  You  think  that  if  the  Irish  had  the  op- 
portunity they  would  become  very  skilful  in 
various  trades  and  handicrafts? — Yes,  undoubt- 
edly. You  must  not  take,  as  a criterion,  the 
ignorant  man,  scarcely  able  to  read,  who  comes 
over  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  harvest,  or 
for  labour  like  that ; he  has  probably  passed  the 
age  at  which  he  could  adapt  himself  to  any  new- 
capacity  ; you  must  take  the  youth. 

1216.  There  is  one  question,  arising  out  of 
what  transpired  with  regard  to  strikes,  which  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  ; does  not  the  fact  of  the 
superintendent  frequently  not  being  an  Irishman, 
that  is  to  say,  that  an  Englishman  is  put  over 
Irish  labourers,  give  rise  sometimes  to  disagree- 
ments and  jealousies  amongst  the  men? — There 
may  be  examples  of  such  a spirit  which  may  be 
found  in  any  country. 

1217.  If  skilled  labour  were  more  general,  and 
Irishmen  could  be  employed  in  the  higher  capa- 
cities, would  there  not  be  less  reason  for  those 
strikes;  that  the  more  you  introduce  Irish  labour 
the  more  satisfied  his  countrymen  would  be  to 
look  to  an  Irishman  as  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment ? — Yes,  I think  so ; but  I think  the  effect 
of  having  skilled  foremen  from  England  or  other 
places  is  exaggerated;  there  are  cases  where,  I 
have  no  doubt,  it  occurs,  but  I have  seen  so  many 
cases  where  the  artizan  is  glad  to  learn  from  any- 
one who  can  teach  him. 

1218.  You  would  prefer  to  see  skilled  labour 
more  general,  and  the  Irishman  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  in  his  own  country  ? — Yes. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

1219.  The  Irish  tenants  have  no  objection  to 
learn  from  Scotch  agriculturists  brought  over  to 
teach  them,  have  they  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

1220.  And  sometimes  the  sons  of  Irish  farmers 
are  sent  over  to  Scotland? — Yes,  they  are. 

1221.  The  Scotch  farmers  who  have  come  to 
Ireland  have  been  very  successful ; they  have 
nearly  all  failed  who  have  come  to  Munster  ? — 
And  to  Leinster  ; I should  like  to  add  with  re- 
gard to  our  agricultural  school  that  a good  many 
of  the  pupils  of  Glasnevin  have  gone  out  to  the 
West  Indies  as  managers  of  sugar  estates. 

1222.  We  assume  from  what  you  have  told  us 
that  you  consider  the  industries  of  Ireland  to  be 

in 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  but  capable  of 
development? — Yes. 

1223.  Then  I would  ask  you  what  industries  in 
your  opinion  might  be  most  readily  encouraged 
and  developed ; that  is  to  say,  those  to  which 
our  attention  should  be  directed  first  ? — I can 
think  of  no  industry  especially,  except  the  great 
one  of  agriculture,  and  the  fisheries ; all  others 
must  be  the  result  of  local  circumstances,  provi- 
ded vou  facilitate  the  carriage  on  railways  at 
cheaper  rates,  and  give  technical  education. 

1224.  First  of  all  there  is  arterial  drainage; 
secondly,  the  planting  of  bogs  and  reclamation 
of  land;  thirdly,  better  railway  and  canal  com- 
munication ; fourthly,  technical  education  in  all 
districts  and  trades  to  be  taught  in  national 
schools;  and  lastly,  greater  encouragement  of  the 
fisheries,  both  in  the  rivers  and  in  the  sea?— 
And  I think  you  should  add  to  that  some  organi- 
zation which  is  necessary  in  the  form  of  supply- 
ing capital ; that  is  to  say,  some  kind  of  bank 
which  would  differ  from  an  ordinary  bank,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  loans  to  manufacturers, 
enabling  a manufacturer  to  get  money  for  his 
plant,  which  he  cannot  borrow  from  the  ordinary 
banks. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

1225.  You  would  recommend  that  a national 
bank  should  be  established  to  take  up  business 
which  an  ordinary  bank  would  not  take,  because 
it  was  desirable  ? — Not  because  it  was  unsound, 
but  because  ordinary  banks  are  not  adapted  to 
do  it. 

1226.  But  will  not  banks  lend  upon  any  secu- 
rity which  is  worth  lending  upon? — But  the  very 
essence  of  a bank  is  loans  for  a short  period.  If 
you  lend  money  to  start  a factory  you  cannot  get 
it  back  upon  a three  months’  bill. 

1227.  You  could  not  get  it  back  at  all  if  the 
factory  did  not  succeed  ? — I think  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  get  an  organisation  which  would 
prevent  that  occurrence. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

1228.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  some  of  the  private 
banks  advance  money  now  to  the  manufacturers, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  fresh  plant,  and  for 
the  general  carrying  on  of  their  business  ? — That 
was  one  of  the  elements  of  success  in  Belgium, 
when  they  re-created  the  industries  of  that 
country ; special  banks  adapted  lor  the  purpose 
advancing  the  money. 

1229  I presume  what  you  mean  is,  that  the 
National  Bank  you  speak  of  would  be  more  for 
this  purpose  than  for  any  other  ; that  whereas  the 
small  private  banks  lend  when  they  have  a surplus 
of  money  for  investment,  those  banks  would  be, 
more  or  less,  always  in  a position  to  do  that  which 
you  recommend  ?— Yes.  Our  banks  have  only  a 
small  subscribed  capital,  and  do  most  of  their 
business  by  lodgments,  which  are  convertible  at 
short  periods.  ' We  have  disasters  constantly 
occurring  from  lending  money  upon  what  is  in- 
convertible security.  You  could  not  convert  a 
factory  in  the  ordinary  way  into  cash  in  a moment 

Mr.  Jackson. 

1230.,  I want  to  know  what  security  you  would 
aive  to  a bank  of  this  character,  which  would 
” 0.98. 


Mr.  Jackson — continued, 
satisfy  it,  but  which  would  not  satisfy  an  ordinary 
bank  which  had  money  to  lend  ? — It  would  be  a 
complex  scheme,  which  I have  not  yet  completed. 
I was  doing  it  only  for  my  own  district.  At  a 
later  period  you  will  probably  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  it,  because  it  will  appear  in  a form  in 
which  it  can  be  realised.  I think  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  do  it. 

Chairman. 

1231.  Generally  how  would  you  propose  that 
the  improvement  of  Irish  industries  should  be 
brought  about ; could  it  be  done  first  of  all  by 
Irish  capital? — My  idea  would  be  that  it  should 
be  altogether  by  Irish  capital.  I think  there 
would  be  quite  capital  enough  if  it  were,  as  I 
expressed  it  the  other  day,  made  more  fluid. 

1232.  Do  you  think  the  formation  of  industrial 
companies  would  be  beneficial  ? — I am  not  much 
of  a believer  in  companies. 

1233.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Belleek  an  in- 
dustrial company  has  been  formed  with  small 
shares  of  1 1.  each,  and  that  the  shares  have  been 
largely  taken  up  by  the  artizan  class,  and  that 
the  Belleek  factory  is  flourishing  to  a great  de- 
gree, and  has  been  so  since  the  formation  of  this 
industrial  company,'  the  whole  of  the  district 
taking,  as  it  were,  a personal  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  scheme  ? — The  whole  thing  de- 
pends, in  industrial  companies,  upon  whether 
some  of  the  parties  engaged  in  them  know  what 
they  are  at.  As  regards  the  industrial  companies 
that  were  started  in  Ireland,  some  of  them  not 
only  included  in  their  scope  not  only  dividend, 
but  amelioration  ; they  were  going  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  country  in  some  shape  or 
other ; the  result  was,  they  always  failed,  be- 
cause most  of  the  people  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  the  particular  manufacture  they  were  en- 
gaged in.  An  industrial  company  which  in- 
cluded people  who  knew  the  industry  they  were 
engaged  in  would  be  a benefit ; but  if  it  were 
only  a joint  stock  company,  the  people  sub- 
scribing and  not  knowing  anything  about  the 
business,  I do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good. 

1234.  How  would  you  suggest  the  application 
of  Irish  capital  to  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  ? 
— I think  you  will  have  first  to  form  an  Irish 
fund  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Government, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  losing  it,  but  simply  a 
lar°'e  sum  of  money  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  some  organisation  that  would  advance  money 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  only  it 
should  be  an  Irish  fund  altogether. 

1235.  Could  that  be  done,  as  was  suggested 
on  Monday  last,  by  the  establishment  of  an 
industrial  department  in  Dublin  ? — That  might 
be  of  assistance. 


Mr.  E wart. 

1236.  Do  you  think  that  subscriptions  could 
be  got  for  it  ?’— - 1 think  they  could. 


Mr.  Molloy. 

1237.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  other  countries 
advances  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  just 
suggested  have  been  carried  out,  and  have  been 
based  upon  a Government  guarantee  ?— Yes. 

I 1 1238.  There 
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Mr.  Molloy — continued. 

1238.  There  is  nothing  whatever  novel  in  that 
suggestion,  but  it  has  been  successful  in  other 
countries  ? — It  has  been  perfectly  successful. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

1239.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any 
examples  of  other  countries  in  which  that  has 
been  so  ? — I have  given  the  example  of  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Bank  in  Belgium, 
by  the  King  of  Holland,  before  the  separation. 
The  reorganisation  of  the  Belgian  industry  dates 
from  that  time. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

1240.  In  your  experience  wherever  it  has 
been  tried  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  this  Govern- 
ment guarantee  has  not  only  proved  most  bene- 
ficial, but  has  not  proved  a loss  to  the  State? — 
Generally,  I think,  but  I could  not  positively 
assert  that  it  has  not  been  attended  with  loss. 
It  is  little  mo:  e than  the  extension  of  a thing 
which  has  been  already  tried  in  Ireland  ; that  is, 
lending  out  money  to  the  fisheries,  and  there 
unquestionably  the  fund  has  not  been  diminished. 

Chairman. 

1241 . Do  you  think  that  if  a fund  were  created 
with  a guarantee  by  the  Government  of  3 per 
cent.,  we  could  expect  Ireland  to  subscribe 
largely  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  im- 
provement?— Yes,  if  it  were  open  to  very  small 
sums;  if  the  subscriptions  were  very  small  so 
that  all  the  people  could  participate,  then  I 
think  we  could. 

1242.  Might  such  a sum  be  well  entrusted  to 
an  industrial  department,  under  proper  manage- 
ment ? — The  management  would  be  the  diffi- 
culty. 

1243.  With  power  of  lending  to  companies  and 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  the  various  im- 
provements you  have  suggested? — I believe  it 
would  be  successful  if  founded  upon  a proper 
basis,  and  properly  managed. 

1244.  You  think  Ireland  would  not  be  back- 
ward in  responding  to  the  appeal ? — I think  you 
would  get  a large  quantity  of  the  money  now  in 
the  loan  banks,  because  instead  of  getting  1 per 
cent,  they  would  be  glad  to  get  3. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

1245.  You  are  speaking  of  loans  upon  Govern- 
ment security,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

1246.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Germany,  where 
such  enormous  strides  have  been  made  in  these 
pursuits,  they  have  been  all  conducted  by  joint 
stock  companies  ? — Yes,  but  I have  no  knowledge 
of  any  place  where  the  parties  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  manufactures  have  a better  means  of 
doing  so.  One  of  their  exports  is  skill ; in  the 
City  of  London  itself  the  scores  of  German  names 
show  how  they  export  their  skill.  When  I was 
a student  in  Germany  I came  back  to  England 
in  company  with  three  or  four  Germans,  one  of 
whom  was  appointed  chemist  to  Bass’s  large 
brewery.  I am  happy  to  say  it  is  an  Irishman 
who  is  there  now,  and  of  my  own  name,  who 
fills  the  place  that  the  German  had  ; but  in  almost 
every  factory  wherever  a chemical  process  was 


Mr.  Whitworth — continued, 
involved  at  that  time,  they  exported  from 
Germany  the  chemical  information  and  know- 
ledge of  mechanics,  languages,  and  so  on.  The 
result  has  been,  as  every  one  will  admit,  there  is 
a very  large  proportion  of  German  skill  in  this 
country  at  the  present  moment,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  it  to  spare  in  Germany ; and,  accord- 
ingly, when  they  get  up  a joint  stock  company 
in  sugar  or  chemicals,  the  amount  of  skill  which 
is  displayed,  and  brought  into  it,  is  very  con- 
siderable ; indeed  there  is  no  lack  of  it.  In  many 
of  the  attempts  I have  seen  made  in  Ireland  to 
apply  the  joint  stock  principle  to  manufactures, 
the  traders  knew  nothing  of  the  manufacture; 
they  generally  trusted  to  somebody  who  came 
over  from  England,  like  the  sugar  manufactory 
I described  the  other  day,  in  which  the  only 
qualification  the  superintendent  possessed  for  his 
post  was,  that  he  had  been  a lieutenant  in 
Garibaldi’s  army. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

1247.  In  all  the  glass  works  in  England  and 
Scotland  men  are  mostly  supplied  from  the  glass- 
works of  Dresden,  are  they  not? — Yes.  In 
speaking  of  the  Germans  I alluded  rather  to  the 
directing  skill  than  to  the  artizan  proper,  because 
all  over  the  country  they  have  a number  of 
polytechnic  schools  which  give  them  a higher 
class  of  what  I call  technical  education. 

Chairman. 

1248.  We  find  that  industrial  exhibitions  have 
been  successfully  carried  out  in  Ireland,  both  in 
Cork  and  in  Dublin  ? — They  have. 

1249.  And  in  Dublin  especially  under  the 
auspices  and  management  of  Mr.  Dawson,  then 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  most  successful  it 
was  ? — Yes. 

1250.  Do  you  think,  following  out  that  ex- 
cellent course,  that  those  exhibitions  in  all  parts 
of  Ireland  should  receive  encouragement ; that 
it  would  foster  and  promote  industrial  advance- 
ment if  the  example  set  by  Dublin  were  followed 
in  other  places,  say  for  example  Limerick,  Bel- 
fast, and  Londonderry  ? — I have  no  doubt  some 
good  would  come  of  it,  but  I do  not  attach  very 
much  importance  myself  to  exhibitions,  unless 
they  are  managed  with  the  greatest  care. 

1251.  But  that  has  been  the  case  in  those  ex- 
hibitions I mentioned,  has  it  not? — Yes;  what 
I mean  is  that  the  wide  extension  of  them  at 
short  intervals  does  not  do  good,  though  they 
are  very  good  for  recording  advance  or  measur- 
ing it  periodically.  I go  back  always  to  my  idea 
of  technical  education,  and  I have  a right  to  do 
it,  because  I was  engaged  in  technical  education 
at  the  time  it  was  not  looked  up  to  favourably 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  I am  entitled  to 
go  back  upon  it  and  say  that  it  is  the  real  be- 
ginning. When  your  workman  has  had  some 
instruction  in  the  processes,  something  more 
than  mere  rule  of  thumb,  then  send  him  to 
the  Exhibition,  and  he  will  get  something  from 
it ; whereas  if  you  send  an  ordinary  tradesman 
to  the  Inventions  Exhibition  he  will  not  see 
much. 

1252.  But  the  prizes  given  at  those  exhibitions 
are  a great  encouragement  to  the  tradesmen  and 

manufacturers. 
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Chairman — continued. 

manufacturers,  are  they  not? — Yes;  they  are 
coveted  very  much.  I saw  an  instance  of  what 
I have  just  said  the  day  before  yesterday  at  the 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington ; the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  unskilled  man  trying  to  un- 
derstand a machine  and  a couple  of  Germans 
who  came  there,  each  man  with  his  note-book : 
one  of  the  Germans  had  in  a few  minutes  sketched 
the  whole  machine,  and  asked  all  the  details  about 
it.  Now,  I daresay  the  English  workman  could 
not  make  a sketch  of  anything.  The  result  of  it 
was,  that  though  both  of  them  examined  the 
machine  in  their  own  fashion,  it  was  evident 
that  the  German  carried  away  all  the  informa- 
tion that  it  could  give  ; therefore,  I say,  if  you 


Chairma  n —continued. 

have  a properly-educated  workman,  and  send 
him  to  the  Exhibition,  he  will  bring  away  some- 
thing from  it. 

1253.  Do  you  think  the  Government  might 
be  called  upon  to  give  prizes  at  the  local  exhi- 
bitions in  Ireland? — I have  not  thought  upon 
the  subject.  I would  limit  their  duty  to  the 
function  of  giving  the  education  proper. 

1254.  Though  it  would  not  cost  a great  deal, 
would  it  not  do  considerable  good  ? — I think  it 
might  be  tried;  but  I am  not  a great  advocate 
of  exhibitions  proper ; I am  for  technical  mu- 
seums. I make  a great  distinction  between  the 
two  things. 
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Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Professor  Edward  Hull,  ll.i 
Chairman. 

1255.  You  are  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society? 
— Yes. 

1256.  And  you  are  also  a Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  ? — I am. 

1257.  And  Dean  of  Faculty  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

. 1258.  In  those  capacities  you  have,  of  course, 
directed  your  attention  generally  to  the  minerals 
of  Ireland? — Yes,  I have;  it  is  an  important 
part  of  my  official  duties. 

1259.  We  will  commence,  first  of  all,  with 
coal ; you  are  cognisant,  I take  it,  of  all  the  coal 
formations  in  Ireland  ?— Yes ; the  coal  fields 
have  now  all  been  examined  and  mapped  by  the 
officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  coal  field  at  Ballycastle,  which  is  in 
fact  under  our  hand. 

1260.  I understand  those  coal  districts  are 
seven  in  number  ? — They  are  seven  in  number, 
or  rather  that  is  exclusive  of  what  is  called  the 
Western  Group,  which  consists  of  a series  of 
small,  scattered,  detached,  coalfiells;  but  there 
are  three  main  groups  into  which  1 would  divide 
them,  the  Northern  Group,  the  Central  Group, 
and  the  Western  Group. 

1261.  Generally,  I think,  it  is  said  by  Sir 
Robert  Kane  that  the  coal  districts  are  seven  in 
number  ? — They  might  be  considered  as  seven 
one  in  Leinster,  two  in  Munster,  three  in  Ulster1 
and  one  in  Connaught. 

1262.  The  character  of  the  coal  in  the  north  is 
bituminous,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1263.  And  in  the  south  anthracite? — Yes,  in 
the  south  and  west. 

1264.  Let  us  begin  first  with  the  Leinster 
coal  fields;  in  what  part  of  the  Province  of 
Leinster  are  those  coal  fields  found  ? — The 
Leinster  coal  field  is  situated  in  part  in  the 
counties  of  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny,  and  King’s 
County ; it  is  otherwise  called  the  Castle  Comer 
coal  field,  because  Castle  Comer  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  district. 

1265.  The  Kilkenny  coal  field  is  bounded  upon 


).,  f.r.s.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

the  east,  west,  and  south  by  the  River  Barrow,  is 
it  not  ? — In  a general  way  the  carboniferous 
district,  geologically  speaking,  has  the  Barrow 
upon  the  east  of  it,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  there 
is  no  river  boundary  very  near  the  coal  district 
itself 

1266.  What  kind  of  land  is  that  generally  in 
Leinster  where  these  coals  abound  ? —It  is  a table 
land,  and  therefore  removed  from  any  of  the 
large  rivers. 

1267.  Can  you  tell  me  how  high  it  is  above 
the  level  of  the  sea?— It  ranges  from  600  to 
1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  an 
average  perhaps  of  1,000  feet  or  very  nearly  so. 

1268.  How  many  workable  beds  do  you  con- 
sider there  are  in  Leinster? — There  were  origi- 
nally about  five  or  six  Avorkable  beds,  but  the 
upper  ones,  which  were  the  thickest  and  most 
important,  have  been  nearly  all  worked  out ; two 
or  three  of  them  absolutely  so.  One  of  them, 
called  the  four-foot  coal  (though  that  is  very  far 
from  being  its  average  thickness),  is  at  present 
being  worked  upon  a small  scale. 

1269.  What  does  the  roof  of  the  coal  bed 
generally  consist  of? — It  is  shale,  or  slate  in 
most  cases. 

1270.  Is  it  not  sometimes  sandstone? — Some- 
times it  is  sandstone,  but  in  this  particular 
instance  of  the  seam  I am  speaking  of,  it  is 
slate. 

1271.  The  floor  of  the  coal  is  clay,  is  it  not? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

1272.  That  is  what  is  called  the  coal  seat? — 
Yes,  the  coal  seat. 

1273.  Is  not  the  four-foot  seam  considered  the 
most  important  coal  seam?— It  is;  it  is  called  also 
the  old  Jarrow  coal. 

1274.  I see  Sir  Richard  Griffith  places  the 
area  of  that  coal  field  at  about  5,000  acres;  is  that 
the  result  of  your  inquiries  too  ? — I make  it  very 
considerably  more  than  that;  I make  it  61,440 
English  acres. 

1275.  What 
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Chairman — continued. 

1275.  What  conclusion  have  you  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  the  contents  of  those  beds  of  coal? 
— In  estimating  the  amount  of  coal  available  for 
future  supply  (I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the 
Leinster  Basin),  I have  rejected  the  upper  seams 
because  they  are  either  worked  out  or  very  near 
extinction,  and  I restrict  my  estimate  to  the  two 
lowest  workable  seams,  which  are  called  by 
various  names  in  different  districts.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  worth  while  troubling  the  Committee  with 
them.  The  upper  and  lower  Towlerton  seams 
are  one  name  for  them ; those  seams  vary  from 
1 foot  6 inches  to  2 feet  and  upwards,  with  an 
average  of  perhaps  two  feet;  but  in  estimating 
for  future  supply  1 did  not  include  the  two  seams, 
because  it  has  been  found  that  where  one  seam 
is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  worked,  the  other 
is  of  insufficient  thickness  ; therefore,  only  take 
one  seam  in  one  particular  locality  as  the  avail- 
able supply  for  future  use,  and  that  gives  a final 
result  of  1 18,000,000  tons  in  round  numbers. 

1276.  That  is  in  the  whole  of  the  Leinster 
districts?— Yes,  in  the  whole  of  the  Leinster 
districts. 

1277.  Sixty -three  millions  was,  I believe, 
placed  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  to  the  account  of' 
the  Kilkenny  district  ? — That  is  so ; I am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  whole  of  the  district. 

1278.  At  what  depth  from  the  surface  in 
the  Kilkenny  district  does  the  coal  lie? — Owing 
to  the  basin-shaped  character  of  the  coalfield,  of 
course  the  seams  crop  out  towards  the  margin 
of  the  coalfield  and  dip  towards  the  centre.  That 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  lowest  section 
but  one  on  the  wall,  where  the  dip  is  from  tl>e 
granite  bank  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow  and 
Wexford,  across  by  Carlow  and  the  River  Barrow, 
then  crossing  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which 
is  the  blue  formation,  and  then  ascending  to  the 
table-land  where  you  have  first  a series  of  shales 
orflagstones,  about  1,200  feet  in  thickness,  forming 
the  rim  of  the  basin,  and  then  inside  that,  in  the 
table-land,  you  have  the  coalfield. 

1279.  How  near  the  surface  do  the  seams 
come  ? — At  the  margin  all  the  seams  come 
actually  to  the  surface,  but  they  dip  towards  the 
centre  of  the  basin  ; therefore  they  are  deepest  at 
the  centre  of  the  basin. 

1280.  The  Tipperary  coalfield  adjoins  the  Kil- 
kenny coalfield,  does  it  it  not  ? — It  does. 

1281.  That  Tipperary  field  is  placed  by  Sir 
Robert  Kane  at  20  miles? — That  is  taking  in  a 
tract  which  includes  the  strata  above  the  lime- 
stone. But  restricting  the  area  to  the  actual 
coal-producing  part,  it  is  very  much  smaller  than 
that. 

1282.  What  is  the  breadth  of  it? — It  is  for 
the  most  part  a series  of  narrow  troughs,  he 
seams  being  run  into  high  angles  towards  the 
centre ; it  is  impossible  to  give  the  average 
breadth  of  it  because  it  spreads  out  in  various 
directions. 

1283.  In  length  it  extends  from  Freshford  to 
Cashel,  does  it  not  ? — Killenaule  is  the  principal 
town  or  village  on  that  coalfield,  and  it  extends 
a distance  of  about  five  miles  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  and  is  about  two  or  three  miles 
across. 

1284.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  coal  in  the 
Tipperary  district  ? — The  coal  in  the  Tipperary 


Chairman — continued. 

district  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Leinster 
coalfield,  but  it  is  only  the  lower  seams  which 
are  available  for  future  use,  and  those  to  a 
small  extent  comparatively.  The  upper  seams 
are  nearly  exhausted  ; the  lower  seams  have  an 
average  thickness  of  two  feet,  or  rather  perhaps 
I should  say  of  a maximum  thickness  of  two 
feet. 

1285.  What  works  are  now  going  on  in  the 
Kilkenny  coalfield  ? — There  are  several  collieries 
at  work  in  the  Leinster  coalfield.  1 have  a 
return  of  the  out  put  from  that  coalfield  from 
1881  to  1883  inclusive,  which  perhaps  I may 
give  to  the  Committee,  the  returns  of  1884  not 
having  been  made  up  at  the  time  that  I made 
application  for  these  figures.  In  1881  the  out- 
put was  75,399  tons  ; "in  1882  the  out-put  was 
82,714  tons;  and  in  1883  the  out-put  was  83,711 
tons. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1286.  What  were  the  collieries  working  ? — 
There  are  several  colleries  scattered  over  the 
fields.  I cannot  give  you  the  names  of  them. 

1287.  How  many  would  there  be  ? —There  are 
about  five  or  six,  but  they  are  all  rather  small 
collieries. 

Chairman. 

1288.  I suppose  you  could  not  tell  the  Com- 
mittee the  number  of  persons  employed  at  the 
present  time  in  them  ? — I could  not.  Mr.  Dicken- 
son, Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Mines,  has  the 
inspection  of  all  the  mines  of  Ireland,  and  he 
of  course  has  all  the  details  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

1289.  Are  these  figures  which  you  have  given 
us  the  total  out-put  of  the  Leinster  province  ? — I 
understand  that  to  be  so. 

Chairman. 

1290.  How  are  those  coalfields  situated  as 
regards  communications  either  by  railway  or 
canal? — Very  badly  indeed.  Some  means  of 
transporting  the  coal  either  by  rail  or  canal  or 
tramway  is  urgently  required.  There  were  two 
or  three  schemes  brought  before  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  this  district  very  recently  at  their  last  sit- 
ting, and  they  were  all  rejected,  and  as  I think, 
they  very  rightly  rejected ; because  it  seemed  to 
me  from  hearing  the  evidence  that  the  estimates 
and  other  details  were  very  loosely  got  up. 

1291.  The  whole  of  this  coal  that  you  are  now 
describing  is  anthracite,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

1292.  Now  as  regards  the  Munster  coalfield, 
I. see  it  is  stated  that  that  is  the  largest  coal 
district  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom ; is 
that  so  ? — That  statement  has  been  made  under 
a misapprehension  ; it  was  formerly  the  practice 
to  include  in  the  area  of  coalfields  the  formations 
which  overlie  the  limestone  including  the  shales 
and  the  flagstones,  which  you  will  see  by  that 
diagram  gluing  on  the  wall)  are  underneath  the  coal. 

1293.  What  collieries  are  now  at  work  in  the 
district  ? — I do  not  believe  there  is  a single  col- 
liery at  work  at  the  present  time;  there  was 
not  when  I was  there  some  years  ago. 

1294.  Formerly  they  were  the  most  extensive 
coalfields  in  Ireland,  were  they  not  ? — No  ; I 
think  there  has  been  a misapprehension  about 

I 3 that 
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Chairman — continued. 

tliat  altogether,  but  it  was  said  that  they  were 
the  largest  coalfields  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  in 
the  British  Islands. 

1295.  There  was  one  at  work  in  County  Cork 
at  a place  called  Duhailow  ? — That  is  not  at  work 
now. 

1296.  Is  that  owing  to  a deficiency  of  the  coal 
or  to  a deficiency  of  the  enterprise  to  work  it? 
— I think  most  of  the  coal  has  been  worked  out. 

1297.  The  coal  was  particularly  thick  at  that 
part,  was  it  not? — It  was  ; the  seams  were  two 
or  three  feet  in  thickness,  I think. 

1298.  Then  in  that  district  you  do  not  think 
that  anything  is  capable  of  being  done? — Not 
very  much  ; the  seams  were  standing  at  a very 
high  angle  and  it  was  expensive  to  work  them. 

1299.  Is  that  coalfield  also  badly  situated  as 
regards  communications  ? — That  is  not  far  from 
the  rail. 

1300.  And  it  is  not  so  badly  situated  as  the 
one  you  mentioned  before? — It  is  not  so  badly 
situated  as  Castle  Comer. 

1301.  Now  we  will  go  to  county  Tyrone; 
there  we  have  two  special  districts,  Coal  Island  and 
Annahone? — You  may  dismis  Annahone  alto- 
gether, because  whatever  coal  was  there  has 
been  exhausted ; it  is  never  likely  to  be  re- 
opened. 

1302.  They  are  both  of  them  extensive  districts; 
the  area  of  Coal  Island  is  placed  at  17,000 
acres  ? — I consider  the  Coal  Island  coalfield  is 
the  most  important  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time 
with  a view  to  the  future. 

1303.  Is  that  fairly  at  work  now  ? — It  is  being 
worked  in  several  collieries,  but  principally  in 
one  not  far  from  Dungannon ; the  structure  of 
that  coalfield  is  represented  upon  the  uppermost 
of  the  sections  upon  the  wall. 

1304.  What  number  of  collieries  are  at  work  in 
Coal  Island? — I think  there  are  only  about  two 
of  any  importance,  and  there  are  several  others, 
very  small  ones.  There  was  a most  excellent 
attempt  made  to  establish  a large  colliery  in  that 
very  district  to  work  the  Drumglass  coal 
in  that  county.  The  honourable  Member  for 
Tyrone  county,  Mr.  Dickson,  was  connected  with 
it,  and  I had  great  hopes  that  we  were  going  to 
have  a good  colliery  in  Tyrone  at  last  after  so 
many  years  ; but  I am  sorry  to  say  the  quantity 
of  water  which  came  in  from  the  old  workings  of 
that  seam  was  too  great  for  the  engines  to  contend 
with,  and  they  are  completely  at  a stand. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1305.  Can  you  give  the  out-put  at  that  coal- 
field ? — I can ; the  out-put  from  the  Tyrone  coal- 
field in  1881,  was  16,653  tons;  in  1882  it  was 
12,520 tons  ; and  in  1883  it  was  11,709  tons;  so 
that  the  quantity  has  actually  been  decreasing. 

Chairman. 

1306.  The  Annahone  district  is  much  smaller, 
is  it  not  ? — The  Annahone  coalfield  is  really  of 
no  importance  whatever  ; it  lies  between  two 
faulls  in  a narrow  strip  ; the  coals  are  at  a very 
high  angle,  and  very  much  broken,  and  I think 
that  all  the  coal  that  is  likely  to  be  worth  getting 
out  of  it  has  been  already  got. 

1307.  It  also  lies  a considerable  depth  from 
the  surface,  does  it  not? — Yes. 


Mr.  Woodall. 


1308.  Would  you  give  us  the  figures  for  ten 
years  before  1884  ? — 

Ireland. 


Coal  Mines. — Minerals  Raised  in  each  oithe 
following  Years. 


£ 

Number 
of  Mines. 

Persons 

Employed. 

Coal 

Raised, 

|L 

j wOS 

Total. 

1874  - 

42 

1,051 

Tans. 

139,213 

Tons. 

8,209 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1875  - 

43 

1,544 

128,201 

0,760 

300 

135,261 

39 

1,365 

125,195 

3,070 

1,248 

140,181 

2,040 

SI 

1,222 

122,051 

3,808 

1870  - 

30 

1,115 

129,003 

3,600 

30 

1,071 

133,702 

3.765 

1,051 

138,518 

20 

1,070 

127,585 

3,750 

24 

1,002 

127,777 

3,615 

24 

972 

120,114 

3,400 

“ 

129,514 

Richard  Meade, 


I may  say  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price 
of  coal  in  the  market  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
supply  from  the  Tyrone  coalfield,  in  my  opinion. 


Chairman. 

1309.  Is  the  Annahone  coal  good  ? — It  is  all 
bituminous  coal  in  county  Tyrone. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 

1310.  But  you  said  there  was  no  coal  in 
Annahone  ? — I said  that  whatever  coal  had  been 
there  has  already  been  worked  out,  or  the  coal  has 
been  destroyed  by  water;  it  will  never  again 
be  recovered,  I am  satisfied  of  that. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

1311.  You  do  not  think  it  is  feasible  to  work 
the  Annahone  field  any  further  ?— No,  not  the 
Annahone  coalfield. 

1312.  Is  that  from  the  water  getting  in  as  you 
have  described  r — And  from  the  exceedingly 
broken  character  of  the  strata  which  would 
render  the  opening  of  this  old  tract  almost  impos- 
sible, I think. 

1313.  And  the  inflow  of  the  water?  — Yes, 
and  the  inflow  of  the  water,  because  the  old 
workings  would  of  course  be  full  of  water. 

Chairman. 

1314.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your 

evidence  with  reference  to  this  coalfield?' I 

may  state  that  the  Tyrone  coalfield  consists  of 
two  tracts,  one  in  which  the  coal  measures  come 
up  to  the  surface,  as  illustrated  by  that  section 
in  the  wall  where  the  black  portion  comes  up  to 
the  edge,  but  the  coal  beds  pass  below  newer 
formations  in  the  direction  of  Lou"h  Neao-h. 
(Copies  of  the  6 -inch  Geological  Survey  map  were 
handed,  in.) 

1315.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Ulster  coal 

fields  generally;  is  it  capable  of  development? 

Yes,  it  is. 

1316.  In  what  district?— In  this  district  of  the 
county  Tyrone  there  are  a large  number  of 
seams  of  which  several  are  of  considerable  value. 

1317.  Would 
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Dr.  Lyons. 

1317.  Would  you  kindly  specify  those  which 
you  consider  of  special  value  and  capable  of  being 
worked  ? — One  is  called  the  Braokaveel  coalfield, 
that  is  in  Coal  Island,  I am  now  speaking  of  the 
Coal  Island  field  exclusively,  it  is  a good  seam  so 
far  as  I understand,  and  about  five  feet  thick. 
Below  it  at  a depth  of  84  feet  is  the  Gortnaskea 
coal,  of  which  the  upper  two  feet  are  cannel,  and 
the  lower  four  feet  coal ; in  all  about  six  feet. 
I will  not  say  that  it  is  solid  coal  throughout  of 
this  great  thickness,  but  that  is  the  thickness 
which  is  given. 

Chairman. 

1318.  At  what  depth  below  the  surface  does 
that  coal  lie  ? — It  depends  upon  the  position ; it 
crops  out  and  dips  towards  the  north-eastward. 

1319.  When  you  say  84  feet,  you  mean  84 
feet  below  the  upper  seam  ? — Below  the  Bracka- 
vcel. 

1320.  Are  the  coalfields  you  are  now  telling 
us  of  well  situated  for  communication  by  rail- 
way ? — They  are.  Then  below  the  Gortnaskea 
is  the  seam  called  the  Derry  coal,  of  about  4 feet 
6 inches  thick  ; then  below  that  there  is  another 
called  the  Yard  seam,  from  2 feet  6 to  3 feet 
thick. 

1321.  Is  there  one  called  the  Baltiboy  seam? 
— There  is  ; but  that  is  a sulphurous  coal,  and  I 
have  not  mentioned  it.  Then  below  the  Yard 
coal  is  the  Creena,  of  which  there  is  14  inches  of 
very  good  cannel,  giving  a large  quantity  of  oil ; 
the  total  thickness  of  this  seam  is  about  4 feet  6. 
Then  the  lowest  of  the  workable  seams  is  the 
Drumglass  seam,  which  is  worked  in  the  colliery 
near  Dungannon;  it  is  variable,  but  you  may  take 
the  thickness  at  4 feet  to  4 feet  6 of  ordinary 
coal.  Then  all  those  seams  pass  underneath  the 
new  red  sandstone  formation  and  other  other 
newer  formations,  still  in  the  direction  of  Lough 
Neagh,  so  that  I feel  satisfied  that  the  concealed 
coalfield  is  at  least  double  the  size  of  the  visible 
coalfield. 

Chairman. 

1322.  Are  any  of  the  coals  that  you  have 
enumerated  worked  at  the  present  time? — They 
have  been  worked,  but  they  have  been  worked 
in  a very  bad  manner,  that  is  to  say,  in  a series 
of  small  pits  close  together  and  in  quite  an  un- 
systematic manner. 

1323.  Is  there  great  capability  of  improve- 
ment in  their  working  ? — There  is  a very 
great  capability  of  improvement  in  their  working. 
I have  estimated  the  amount  of  coal  in  that  coal 
area  as  follows.  I take  the  visible  coalfield  at 
2,420  acres,  with  about  6,100,000  tons  net. 

1324.  That  coal  is  of  good  quality,  is  it? — It 
is  of  fair  quality  ; it  is  used  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

1325.  Is  it  all  bituminous? — Yes,  it  is  all 
bituminous. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

1326.  How  would  that  compare  with  the 
Scotch  coal  ? — It  is  about  the  quality  of  second 
class  Scotch  coal ; but  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  there  are  not  seams  in  the  Tyrone  coalfield 
that  would  bear  comparison  with  any  coal  in 
Great  Britain. 

0.98. 


Chairman. 

1327.  Is  it  of  such  a quality  that,  it  will  bear 
carriage  well  ? — That  depends  upon  how  it  is 
mined  ; if  it  is  well  mined  and  packed  with  care  it 
will  come  out  in  good  square  blocks.  There  are 
in  all  26,000,000  tons  of  coal  available  net  from 
that  coalfield. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

1328.  May  we  understand  what  you  mean  by 
the  concealed  coalfield  ? — That  underneath  the 
new  red  sandstone. 

Chairman. 

1329.  What  would  be  the  area  that  would 
produce  that  quantity  of  coal  ? — The  concealed 
area  I take  to  be  about  twice  that  of  the  visible, 
the  visible  being  2,420  acres  ; that  would  make 
altogether  7,260  acres. 

1330.  How  deep  do  you  place  that  concealed 
coalfield?— Some  of  the  seams,  those  for  example 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  series  of 
coals,  would  no  doubt  be  at  a very  great  depth, 
perhaps  3,000  feet  in  some  places  at  the  extreme 
depth  ; it  might  be  3,000  feet,  speaking  roughly, 
to  the  Drumglass  coal  at  its  greatest  depth  under 
the  new  red  sandstone. 

1331.  According  to  your  opinion  that  district 
would  afford  a very  valuable  output  of  coal  if 
enterprise  could  be  found  to  apply  to  it? — Yes, 
that  is  the  district  which  ought  to  supply  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
with  a very  large  amount  of  coal  for  manufac- 
turing purposes. 

1332.  What  is  the  nearest  port  at  which  that 
coal  would  be  put  out? — There  is  a canal  at 
Coal  Island  which  puts  us  in  communication 
with  Lough  Neagh,  the  Ulster  Canal  and  with 
the  River  Bann. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

1333.  What  would  be  the  depth  of  the  visible 
field  ? — There  are  probably  about  2,000  feet  of 
visible  strata  with  coal ; then  if  you  add  1,000 
feet  for  the  greatest  depth  of  the  overlying  new 
red  sandstone  and  the  other  formations,  that 
would  make  3,000  feet  to  the  lowest  seam,  but 
of  course  the  other  seams  would  be  shallower. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1334.  It  may  be  said  to  vary  from  2,000  feet 
to  nothing?— In  the  visible  coalfield  from  2,000 
feet  to  nothing,  and  in  the  concealed  coalfield 
from  3,000  feet  up  to  the  lip,  or  me  new  red 
sandstone. 

1335.  What  is  the  shallowest  depth  of  the 
concealed  coalfield  ? — Where  the  new  red  sand- 
stone field  sets  in  ; the  lip  or  the  margin. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

1336.  In  what  direction  is  the  dip  of  the  coal? 
— Towards  the  east  and  north. 

1337.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  work- 
ing depths  of  coal  in  England  ? — They  are  work- 
ing to  that  depth  in  England,  in  Lancashire 
even  now;  or  at  all  events  to  2,500  feet. 

1338.  So  that  a depth  of  3,000  feet  does  not 
take  it  beyond  a possibility  of  working? — No  ; 
the  limit  of  depth  which  I took  in  my  estimate  of 
the  coal-resources  some  years  ago  (1864)  was 
4,000  feet  as  the  workable  limit,  depending  upon 
the  two  elements  of  temperature  and  pressure. 

1 4 1339.  What 
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Chairman. 

1339.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  quality  of 
coal  in  this  district  as  compared  with  coal  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland ; is  it  first  class  ?— It  is  of  more 
value  than  the  coal  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the  meagre 
samples  that  are  available,  1 have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  these  seams  are  of  good  quality. 

1340.  Passing  to  county  Antrim,  the  coal 
there  has  been  pretty  nearly  worked  out,  has  it 
not  ? — That  is  in  the  Ballycastle  coalfield  on  the 
extreme  coast  north  of  Larne. 

.1341.  In  that  district  the  coal  is  covered  by 
basaltic  rock  to  a very  considerable  depth?— It 
is,  to  a very  considerable  depth. 

1342.  In  Murlogh  Bay  they  are  still  working 
beds  of  coal,  are  they  not  ? — There  are  two  seams 
which  have  been  worked,  and  they  may  be  work- 
able still,  but  in  fact  they  are  so  altered  in  their 
constitution  by  the  presence  of  the  basalt,  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  of 
very  much  value. 

1343.  The  collery  there  is  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  in  all  Ireland  ?— It  was  the  first ; and 
in  the  first  workings  which  were  opened 
about  a century  ago,  some  very  old  tools  were 
discovered,  picks  of  hardened  wood  and  so  on, 
which  showed  that  the  seams  were  worked  at  a 
time  which  is  not  historical  as  far  as  that  district 
is  concerned. 

1344.  What  made  it  more  curious  is  that  the 
tools  were  found  in  a gallery  imbedded  in  stalac- 
tite ? — I daresay  that  was  so,  but  it  is  not  within 
my  own  knowledge. 

1345.  That  was  100  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

1346.  How  were  they  able  to  work  the  coal 
underneath  the  basaltic  rock  ? — The  reason  is 
that  the  seams  crop  out  in  the  cliffs  of  Ballycastle 
and  Murlogh  Bay,  and  they  were  worked  in 
from  the  face  of  the  cliffs. 

1347.  Is  not  there  this  peculiarity  about  the 
coal  there,  that  it  is  partly  anthracite  and  partly 
bituminous  coal? — Yes. 

1348.  That  is  found  in  no  other  part  of 
Ireland? — That  is  in  consequence  of  sheets  of 
bituminous  coal  having  been  converted  into 
anthracite  by  the  proximity  of  sheets  of  basalt. 

1349.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Antrim  coal- 
fields present  much  opportunity  of  develop- 
ment ? — I do  not  look  upon  it  that  there  is  much 
to  be  done  there  ; there  may  be  10,000,000  or 
12,000,000  tons  that  could  be  worked  there. 

1350.  You  think  those  coalfields  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Tyrone  coalfield  ? — They 
are  not  be  compared  with  the  Tyrone  coalfield. 

1351.  Is  there  any  other  coalfield  in  Ireland 
that  you  would  place  in  comparison  with  the 
•coalfield  of  Tyrone? — Certainly  not. 

1352.  It  stands  A 1 for  development? — It 
does. 

1353.  In  county  Monaghan  there  is  one  small 
coalfield  or  basin,  ? — Yes. 

1354.  I see  Sir  Robert  Kane  puts  it  that  there 

is  a small  basin  resting  upon  the  carboniferous 
limestone  ? — That  is  a thin  seam  of  anthracite 
in  the  Silurian  rocks  which  crops  up  to  the 
surface  and  is  probably  of  marine  origin,  that  is 
to  say,  derived  from  fucoids,  the  sea-weeds 
which  were  in  the  sea  at  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  beds  themselves ; but  it  is  not  a 
coalfield  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

1355.  Is  it  of  any  extent  ? — No,  it  is  not  at  all : 
it  comes  up  nearly  vertical ; it  has  been  worked, 
but  it'  is  not  of  any  consequence  at  all. 

Chairman. 

1356.  In  the  Province  of  Connaught  the 
Shannon  flows  down  in  almost  the  centre  of  the 
coal  district  ? — Yes,  through  what  has  been 
called  the  Arigna  coal  and  iron  district. 

1357.  The  area  of  the  coalfield  there,  I see,  is 
placed  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  at  a very  high  figure  ? 
— I daresay  that  includes  what  I do  not  consider 
coal  measures  at  all ; that  is  to  say,  the  shales 
over  the  limestone  and  part  of  the  millstone  grit; 
it  cannot  amount  to  any  very  large  figure. 

1358.  But  the  hills  surrounding  Lough  Allen 
form  the  coalfield,  do  they  not?— Yes,  they  do  ; 
the  summits  of  the  hills  are  composed  of  coal 
measures  and  millstone  grit,  and  there  are  two 
or  three  seams  of  coal  in  these  strata  forming 
little  isolated  table  lands  rising  above  Lough 
Allen. 

Colonel  King- Harman. 

1359.  Would  you  specify  what  hills  you  mean; 
are  there  any  on  the  east  of  the  Shannon  ? — 
There  are  two  shown  upon  the  plan,  north  and 
south  of  the  River  Arigna ; namely,  Kilronan 
and  Altagowlan  ; there  is  a coal  tract  of  the 
Sheveaneirin,  which  means  the  iron  mountain. 

Chairman. 

1360.  In  that  part  of  Ireland  the  coal  is  to  be 
found  in  four  counties  partially,  Roscommon, 
Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Cavan? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1361.  But  in  small  quantities  ?— Yes,  in  small 
quantities ; the  seams  are  isolated  and  of  no 
great  depth. 

1362.  What  number  of  collieries  are  at  work 
now  in  that  district  ? — I have  not  been  to  the 
district  for  four  or  five  years ; there  were  only 
two  or  three  small  collieries  at  work  at  that  time, 
and  I daresay  they  are  working  still. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

1363.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  are  working, 
and  have  been  for  some  time  ? — I accept  your 
information . 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1364.  You  have  no  figures  of  these  coal  work- 
ings, have  you  ? — I have  not. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

1365.  I would  like  to  ask  you  now  a question 
I put  to  you  some  time  ago  in  writing,  namely, 
at  what  period  was  this  coalfield  last  investigated 
in  any  scientific  way.  My  impression,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  history  of  the 
coalfields,  and  the  inquiries  that  I have  been  able 
to  make,  is  that  there  has  been  no  fresh  thorough 
investigation  since  the  one  that  was  made  some- 
where about  the  years  1813  to  1818  by  Mr. 
Grilfith  as  he  then  was,  afterwards  Sir  Richard 
Griffith,  and  that  any  statements  made  in  refer- 
ence to  it  since  have  been  merely  copies  of  the 
results  of  his  inquiries  ; I asked  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  ascertain  all  about  that  with  the 
view  of  asking  you,  as  I now  venture  to  do, 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  a fresh 
investigation  made  under  proper  authorities  of 
the  actual  contents,  probabilities  and  possibilities 

of 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

of  this  coalfield  ? — A very  interesting  paper 
was  written  upon  the  subject  by  the  late  Mr. 
Du  Noyer  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  some  15  or 
16  years  ago  ; but  since  then  the  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey  have  thoroughly  examined 
and  mapped  the  whole  district,  and  the  maps  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  ; I have  them  on  the 
table. 

1366.  But  Mr.  Du  Noyer  was  not  himself  a 
person  capable  of  making  an  original  investiga- 
tion, nor  did  he  make  any  original  investigation, 
as  far  as  I know  ? — Though  he  was  an  officer  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  he  wrote  the  paper  rather 
as  an  amateur ; it  was  a sort  of  a preliminary 
statement  upon  the  subject;  I think,  the 
Arigna  coal  and  iron  district  was  being  worked 
in  1832  ; the  iron  ores  were  formerly  smelted  at 
Arigna  in  the  years  1818  to  1832,  and  an  even 
earlier  existence  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Boate  in 
his  work  upon  the  resources  of  Ireland,  pub- 
lished in  1755. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

1367.  You  mean  that  the  buildings  which 
remain  in  the  site  were  put  up  in  1830  and 
1832?— Yes. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

1368.  I would  ask  you  if  any  sufficient 
geological  investigations  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  that  coalfield  and  its  contents  and 
working  capacity  since  the  estimate  made  by 
Mr.  Griffith  ? — Then  my  reply  is  that  the 
Geological  Survey  have  done  so ; and  if  the 
Committee  will  allow  me,  I should  be  glad  to 
put  in  the  maps  of  the  district.  ( Copies  were 
handed  in.) 

1369.  Can  you  put  in  the  report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  upon  the  subject? — The 
survey  is  only  recently  completed,  but  I would 
like  to  explain  that  when  Dr.  Lyons  wrote  to  me 
upon  the  subject  of  “ the  western  coalfields,”  it 
was  the  district  of  Clare  and  Limerick  north  and 
south  of  the  Shannon  that  I supposed  the  honour- 
able Member  was  referring  to,  and  not  that  of 
Connaught ; if  that  was  not  so,  then  my  reply  to 
him  would  not  bear  upon  the  subject. 

1370.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  possible 
contents  of  that  coalfield?. — I have  made  an 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  coal  available. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

1371.  Do  you  mean  for  the  whole  of  the  field? 
—Yes. 

1372.  Including  Slieveaneirin ? — Yes;  includ- 
ing Slieveaneirin ; I make  it  in  round  numbers 
about  10,000,000  tons  available. 

Chairman. 

1373.  You  put  it  below  both  Sir  Robert  Kane 
and  Mr.  Griffith  ? — Yes. 

.1374.  I see  in  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Griffith 
that  he  places  the  acreage  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion at  2,800  acres,  and  1,200  acres  of  3-feet 
coal  in  the  western  division ; and  concluded  from 
his  examination  that  30,000,000  tons  of  coal 
might  be  raised  out  of  the  two  divisions.  Then 
we  have  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  Report  that  Mr. 
Griffith  had  over-estimated  it,  placing  it  at 
20,000,000  ; you  reduce  it  still  further  ? — I can 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

explain  that  in  part  by  saying  that  part  has  been 
worked  out  since ; but  when  you  speak  of  the 
two  and  three  feet  coal  in  that  district,  you  must 
make  very  large  deductions,  because  the  seams 
vary  so  much  in  thickness  as  to  become  unwork- 
able in  some  places;  and  I think  that  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  made  an  over-estimate  by  supposing  the 
seams  to  be  the  same  thickness  throughout. 

1375.  What  would  be  the  quantity  raised 
yearly  at  the  present  time  ? — If  we  say  1,000 
tons,  that  would  be  about  as  much  as  it  is. 

1376.  Sir  Richard  Griffith  confined  himself 
solely  to  the  acreage  in  the  southern  and  western 
divisions  of  Lough  Allen  ; he  did  not  give  that 
figure  in  his  report  as  the  whole  of  the  Con- 
naught output,  because  he  says  in  his  report  that 
30,000,000  tons  might  be  raised  out  of  those  two 
divisions,  that  is  of  the  south  and  west  of  Lough 
Allen ; I do  not  understand  him  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  Connaught  comes  under  that  descrip- 
tion ? — Not  the  Slieveaneirin  district;  I am  not 
able  to  say  how  that  may  be. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

1377.  I believe  you  have  had  communications 
from  several  local  gentlemen,  including  Mr. 
Lauder,  who  have  made  representations  as  to  the 
necessity  of  fresh  borings  being  made  to  test  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  further  supplies  of 
coal  ?— Yes,  I have. 

1378.  Do  you'  think  it  reasonable  that  fresh 
inquiries  should  be  made  to  test  the  possibility 
of  other  seams  of  coal  being  there  ? — I am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  there  are  no  seams  of  coal 
there  which  are  not  upon  the  map  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey. 

1379.  Do  you  think  that  no  fresh  light  could 
be  thrown  upon  the  possibility  of  any  fresh  coal 
existing  there,  and  the  possibility  of  working  it 
by  any  additional  inquiry? — I do  not  think  there 
could  be  the  least  possible  light  thrown  upon  the 
subject ; it  is  not  as  if  it  were  a district  buried 
beneath  newer  deposits  and  upon  the  level  of 
the  plain,  but  those  coalfields  occupy  the  tops 
of  the  hills  and  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  and 
therefore  their  contents  are  perfectly  well 
known. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

1380.  But  have  there  not  been  recently  dis- 
covered some  valuable  seams  of  coal  in  England 
at  so  great  a depth  that  the  geologists  of  20 
years  ago  would  have  said  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  got  there  ?- — In  England  it  was  quite  a 
different  case,  because  the  coal  fields  there  pase 
under  newer  formations,  and  as  time  progressed, 
and  as  mining  progressed,  we  got  further  from 
the  outcrop  to  the  districts  in  which  the  coal  fields 
were  concealed ; therefore,  there  have  been  con- 
siderable discoveries  in  the  last  20  or  30  years  in 
England,  but  is  is  quite  different  in  the  case  of 
the  Connaught  beds. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1381.  You  think  there  is  no  considerable 
amount  concealed  in  Connaught  ? — I think  it  is 
impossible. 

K 1382.  Considering 
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Chairman. 

1382.  Considering  the  evidence  that  has  been 

fiven  concerning  the  coal  districts  in  this  part  of 
reland,  do  you  agree  with  this,  that  coal  cannot 
be  profitably  worked  in  that  country  ; or  do  you 
agree  that  it  can  be  worked  at  a profit  ? — I am 
of  opinion  that  it  can  be. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

1383.  You  are  aware  that  there  was  a very 
vigorous  effort  made  to  develope  the  Tyrone  coal 
field  about  10  or  12  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

1384.  And  that  it  failed  because  of  the  water  ? 
— That,  I believe,  was  the  cause  why  it  failed. 
The  water  that  had  to  be  contended  with  from  the 
old  workings  in  the  4-feet  Drumglass  seam  proved 
to  be  greater  than  the  engine  which  was  put  down 
for  pumping  could  deal  with. 

1385.  There  was  a considerable  capital  raised 
by  that  company  ; do  you  know  why  they  did 
not  further  try  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  ? — I 
am  in  hopes  that  the  colliery  will  be  reopened, 
with  fresh  pumping  machinery,  but  it  is  entirely 
a question  of  capital. 

1386.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  what 
money  it  will  take  to  make  that  experiment  ? — I 
could  not  give  an  opinion  upon  that  offhand. 
The  honourable  Member  for  Drogheda,  Mr. 
Whitworth,  I think,  is  the  owner  of  the  colliery. 

• 1387.  I know  Mr.  Dickson,  the  Member  for 
Dungannon,  took  a very  active  part  in  it  ? — He 
did. 

1388.  Do  you  think  there  is  coal  there,  and 
that,  if  there  were  means  to  make  a good  trial, 
clearing  this  place  of  water  and  so  on,  coal  could 
be  got  out  at  a reasonable  cost,  so  as  to  compete 
with  imported  coal  ?—  I am  of  that  opinion,  cer- 
tainly for  local  purposes,  and  there  is  a very  large 
demand  for  local  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dungannon. 

Chairman. 

1389.  We  will  now  go  on,  if  you  please,  to 
iron ; 1 came  here  impressed  with  the  view  that 
there  was  no  ironstone  in  Ireland  worth  working ; 
is  that  your  opinion? — Certainly  not.  I must 
here  express  dissent  from  my  learned  friend.  Dr. 
Sullivan,  upon  that  point. 

1390.  W as  it  not  the  fact  that  in  former  times 
a great  quantity  of  excellent  iron  was  sent  out  of 
Ireland  as  an  article  of  commerce ; have  we  not 
that  recorded  in  history  ? — There  has  been  some 
from  County  Antrim. 

1391.  Is  it  not  also  given  as  one  reason  why 
Ireland  is  so  stripped  of  trees,  that  the  wood  was 
used  extensively  for  smelting  iron? — I believe 
that  to  be  the  case  ; there  are  historical  records 
to  show  that. 

1392.  Therefore  you  do  not  agree  with  people 
who  hold  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  iron  in 
Ireland  worth  smelting  ? — No ; the  old  iron  slag 
heaps  are  to  be  found  to  disprove  it. 

1393.  The  iron  is  not  nearly  exhausted,  and 
what  has  been  done  before  can  be  done  again  ? — 
Quite  so  ; there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
have  ever  been  taken  out  of  it. 

1394.  There  are  three  kinds  of  iron  in  Ireland  ; 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  bog  mines,  that  is  to 
say,  the  bog  iron  ore,  the  rock  iron,  and  the 
mountain  iron  ; those  three  are  given  by  Sir 


Chairman — continued. 

Robert  Kane  as  the  three  qualities  of  iron  ore  to 
be  found  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1395.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  in  what 
districts  each  of  those  qualities  of  iron  is  found? 
— As  regards  the  bog  iron  ore,  that  of  course  is  a 
very  local  deposit,  only  to  be  found  where  there 
are  bogs  ; but  it  is  being  worked  extensively  in 
different  parts  of  the  County  Donegal  for  the 
purification  of  gas,  and  it  is  shipped  to  England 
and  to  Dublin  and  other  places ; but  of  course  no 
estimate  could  be  given  as  regards  that.  It  is 
entirely  a local  and  a very  uncertain  product. 

1398.  With  regard  to  the  rock-iron,  where  is 
that  found? — I am  not  sure  what  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  meant  by  the  rock  ore,  but  I would 
divide  the  merchantable  and  larger  iron  ores  into 
two  groups,  what  I should  call  the  clay  iron-stone 
of  the  Arigna  district,  and  the  pisolitic  hematite 
of  the  County  Antrim. 

1397.  The  clay  iron-stone  is  the  best? — The 
Arigna  district  ore  is  of  very  good  quality. 

1398.  The  mountain  iron  is  chiefly  found  in 
what  is  called  the  Arigna  coalfield? — It  might 
be  called  that;  that  is  the  principal  district 
where  this  ore  has  been  smelted  and  worked, 
but  it  no  doubt  exists  under  a very  large  tract  of 
this  hilly  district  on  both  sides  of  Lough  Allen. 

1399.  With  reference  to  Slieveaneirin  that  is 
a mountain  where  excellent  iron  ore  is  found  ? 
— It  is  there,  but  that  is  not  the  place  where 
it  was  worked,  especially  for  the  Arigna 
Iron  Works. 

1400.  What  iron  works  are  carried  on  now  in 
the  district  ? — None  at  all. 

Mr.  W H.  Smith. 

1401.  Is  it  contiguous  to  the  lake? — The 
ironstone  is  found  in  the  shale  coloured  light  blue 
overlying  the  limestone  in  the  middle  diagram 
fon  the  wall1,  showing  the  section  across  the 
Leitrim  coalfield ; the  yellow  is  millstone  grit, 
and  below  that  is  the  light  blue  called  the 
Yoredale  Shale,  and  it  is  in  that  formation  that 
the  iron  ore  is  found. 

1402.  I believe  the  pi-oduction  of  iron  is  dis- 
continued in  Ireland,  is  it  not  ?• — There  is  no 
smelting  at  all  in  Ireland  that  I am  aware  of  at 
the  present  moment. 

1403.  The  iron-stone  is  sent  out  with  the  iron 
in  it,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

1404.  Would  you  distinguish  between  what 
we  call  in  England  calcining  and  smelting  ? — The 
calcining  process  is  preliminary  to  the  smelting  ; 
it  is  also  called  “ roasting,”  and  the  effect  of  it  is 
to  convert  the  carbonate  ot  iron  into  a peroxide. 

1405.  Is  it  a cheap  process  ? — Yes  ; that  would 
be,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  work  the  iron 
ore  of  the  Arigna  district ; namely,  to  calcine  it 
on  the  spot  with  the  coal  of  the  district,  but  not 
to  go  on  to  the  smelting,  because  I doubt  whether 
the  smelting  could  be  economically  carried  on. 

1406.  When  ore  was  exported  from  Ireland, 
was  it  previously  calcined,  or  not? — I do  not 
think  it  was  ever  exported  from  the  Arigna  dis- 
trict. I was  referring  to  the  Ballycastle  district 
where  there  is  the  Blackband  ironstone. 

1407.  Now 
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Chairman. 

1407.  Now,  in  the  Arigna  district  there  is  not 
much  worked,  is  there? — No ; in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lough  Allen  there  is  not  much  worked 
at  present,  if  any.  There  were  iron  furnaces 
working  there  from  1818  to  1832,  but  they  failed, 
and  since  then  there  have  been  none  worked. 

1408.  Anthracite  is  the  best  for  working  iron, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  but  it  requires  a strong  blast. 

1409.  Coal  is  now  smelted  by  the  hot  blast,  as 
it  is  called,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1410.  Therefore  you  do  not  use  as  much  coal 
as  you  did  for  smelting  iron? — There  has  been  a 
great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  coal  now  used 
for  smelting  purposes.  When  coal  first  began  to 
be  used  by  Dud  Dudley  in  Staffordshire,  he 
used  from  six  to  seven  tons  to  produce  one  ton 
of  pig  iron  ; now  it  has  been  reduced  to  30  cwt. 
of  coke  for  one  ton  of  pig  iron  in  the  Middlesboro’ 
district. 

1411.  In  county  Antrim,  where  you  told  us 
there  is  so  much  coal,  is  there  any  reason  why 
iron  should  not  be  smelted  there,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  Cardiff  and  Newport,  and  so  on  ? — I quite 
admit  that  it  might  be. 

1412.  If  the  coal  were  worked  in  sufficient 
quantities  would  it  not  be  very  easy  to  smelt  the 
whole  of  the  iron  you  have  in  that  district  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  instead  of  sending  it  abroad  to 
smelt  it? — Yes. 

1413.  In  that  way  you  would  employ  a great 
deal  of  labour  and  save  a good  deal  of  money  to 
the  country  ? — It  is  one  of  the  results  we  may 
hope  for  in  Ireland;  but  the  late  Mr.  Chaine 
went  very  carefully  into  the  results  of  smelting 
iron  in  county  Antrim,  at  Larne,  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  could 
not  be  done  at  the  present  time  at  a profit. 

1414.  It  is  mentioned  that  in  some  districts 
charcoal  is  used  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ? — It  is 
not  at  the  present  time. 

1415.  But  it  was  formerly  ?•— It  may  have 
been,  but  not  within  memory. 

1416.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  turf  char- 
coal should  not  be  made  available  for  the  smelting 
of  iron  ? — It  might,  but  not,  of  course,  in  very 
large  furnaces. 

1417.  You  would  require  a very  much  larger 
quantity  of  it  than  of  coal,  would  you  not  ? — You 
would  require  at  least  double  the  quantity. 

1418.  I see  that  Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  his  work, 
is  of  opinion  that  Ireland  has  peculiar  advantages 
for  smelting  iron ; how  do  you  explain  that? — 
At  that  time,  I presume,  he  was  referring  to  the 
forests,  which  were  very  extensive  over  the 
country. 

1419.  But  not  in  his  time  ? — No,  not  in  his 
time. 

1420.  But  he  does  not  put  it  in  the  past  tense ; 
■ae  says,  “ Ireland  has  advantages,”  not  “had”; 
does  he  allude,  do  you  think,  to  a deficiency  in 
the  working  of  the  coal ; that  if  the  coal  were 
properly  worked,  iron  might  be  smelted  and  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  in  Ireland  ? — That  is 
very  possible. 

1421.  In  some  cases  coke  is  mixed  with  char- 
coal for  smelting  ? — I do  not  think  char-coal  is 
used  for  smelting  anywhere  in  the  British 
Islands  except  in  very  special  cases,  for  the  very 
finest  steel ; it  is  entirely  coke  or  coal  that  is 
used. 
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1422.  But  wood  charcoal  is  considered  better, 
if  you  have  it  in  sufficient  quantities,  than  even 
anthracite  coal? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
finest  Damascus  steel  and  steel  from  India,  is 
smelted  with  charcoal. 

1423.  Therefore,  if  you  could  make  large 
quantities  of  charcoal  available,  would  not  that 
be  a reason  why  the  attention  of  Ireland  should 
be  turned  to  planting  trees? — I think  there  might 
be  a very  fine  class  of  iron  produced  from  the 
local  ores  of  the  north  of  Ireland  if  they  were 
smelted  with  charcoal,  or,  still  better,  with  coal, 
upon  a large  scale. 

1424.  I have  not  yet  touched  upon  other 
minerals ; have  you  anything  further  to  add  with 
respect  to  those  you  have  been  dealing  with  ? — 
I have  prepared  an  estimate  of  pisolitic  ores  of 
the  county  Antrim,  which  is  decidedly  the  most 
important  iron  field  in  Ireland. 

1425.  "Whereabouts  is  that? — It  occupies  a 
very  large  portion  of  county  Antrim ; the  iron 
ore  I am  speaking  about  is  found  in  the  basaltic 
formation  which  is  coloured  red  upon  the  map ; 
it  lies  about  the  centre  of  the  basaltic  series 
which,  when  it  is  all  present,  is  about  1,000  feet 
in  thickness ; the  iron  ore  is  generally  found 
about  600  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  basaltic 
flows ; if  you  commence  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basaltic  sheets  in  which  it  occurs,  when  you  get 
up  about  600  feet  from  the  base,  you  generally 
come  to  this  pisolitic  iron  ore.  Then  it  is  covered 
over  by  fresh  sheets  of  what  is  called  the  upper 
basalt;  that  has  been  denuded  away  over  a very 
large  area,  but  there  still  remains  a great  deal  of 
such.  I have  made  an  estimate  of  the  area  still 
remaining  containing  the  pisolitic  ore ; I should 
here  express  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Syines, 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  has  been  over  this 
district  upon  the  Survey,  and  who  made  the 
estimate  for  me.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  an  area  of  about  167  square  miles 
containing  this  pisolitic  iron  ore. 

1426.  In  one  county  only? — In  county  Antrim 
only;  giving  a gross  tonnage  of  about  232,000,000. 
Deducting  20  per  cent,  for  loss  of  various  kinds, 
I make  the  available  quantity  for  future  use 
about  185,500,000  tons. 

1427.  That,  is  of  the  iron  stone?-  -Of  the  best 
ore,  containing  about  40  per  cent,  of  iron ; besides 
which  there  is  a very  large  quantity  of  inferior 
or  alluminous  ore,  which  is  very  good  for  mixing 
in  the  furnaces  with  the  best  hematite  of 
England. 

1428.  At  what  depth  generally  does  this  iron 
stone  lie  ? — At  no  very  great  depth,  because  it 
can  be  always  worked  by  means  of  adits  driven 
into  the  sides  of  the  hill.  It  generally  occurs  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  higher  hills  of  Antrim,  and 
crops  out  along-  the  edges  of  the  escarpment,  and 
in  that  way  it  is  worked. 

1429.  Is  that  worked  now  ? — It  is  worked  now 
to  a considerable  extent. 

1430.  But  it  is  not  smelted  ? — It  is  not  smelted, 
it  is  all  exported.  I can  give  you  the  quantities 
that  have  been  raised  since  the  year  1879 
inclusive,  to  the  year  1883.  In  the  year  1879 
the  output  from  county  Antrim  was  155,733  tons. 

1431.  That  is  only  the  stone  ? — Only  the  ore. 
In  1880  the  output  was  231,132  tons ; in 
1881  it  was  198,430  tons,  showing  a decrease.; 
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Chairman — continued. 

in  1882  the  output  was  189,724  tons;  and  in 
1883  the  output  was  146,452  tons.  I have  got 
those  figures  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1432.  How  much  of  that  is  smelted  in  the 
country  ? — Not  one  ton. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

1433.  Is  it  calcined? — It  scarcely  requires  to 
be  calcined,  it  is  in  the  oxide  state,  and  is  put 
direct  into  the  furnace. 

Chairman. 

1434 . Where  does  that  iron  ore  go  to  ? — It  is 
principally  exported  to  Cumberland,  some  to 
Scotland,  and  some  to  North  Wales,  and  also  to 
South  Wales. 

1435.  From  what  port  is  it  exported  chiefly  ? — 
From  the  ports  of  Larne  and  Belfast,  and  a little 
from  Londonderry. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

1436.  It  is  in  request  for  blending,  I believe  ; 
in  several  cases  where  the  other  ore  failed,  they 
have  fallen  back  upon  this  ore  exclusively,  and 
have  found  that  it  answered  very  well? — It  has 
answered  very  well ; I understand  that  it  makes 
what  is  called  “soft  steel,”  that  is  a tenacious, 
kind  of  steel  highly  adapted  for  ship-building. 

1437.  Is  it  comparable  with  the  ore  of  this 
country  ? — In  some  respects  it  is  ; it  is  free  from 
sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

1438.  Is  it  not  shipped  to  the  United  States  ? 

— I daresay  it  is  in  ballast. 

Chairman. 

1439.  If  you  want  iron  for  your  rails  or  per- 
manent way,  or  for  ironwork,  where  do  you  get 
your  iron  from? — I suppose  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  that. 

1440.  You  do  not  manufacture  it  yourself? — 
We  do  not. 

1441.  Hardly  any  iron  is  made  up  in  Ireland,  is 
there  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  pig  iron  im- 
ported into  Ireland  and  made  up,  but  none  from 
the  ore. 

1442.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  with  the 
abundance  of  coal  and  the  abundance  of  iron 
ore,  that  industry  might  not  be  fostered  at  home? 

— Certainly.  I think  the  proximity  of  the 
Tyrone  coalfield  to  the  Antrim  ironfield  and  to 
Loch  Allen,  ought  to  enable  the  two  minerals  to 
be  brought  readily  together. 

1443.  You  have  already  given  it  as  your 
opinion  that  these  coalfields  might  be  profitably 
worked,  whether  by  companies  or  by  individuals, 
who  could  afford  to  work  them  ? — Certainly.  I 
refer  especially  to  the  Tyrone  coalfield.  I do 
not  think  the  Arigna  coalfields  are  worth  bring- 
ing into  the  calculation,  except,  for  the  purpose 
of  local  smelting  or  calcining  the  ore. 

Colonel  Kin g -Harman. 

1444.  But  if  it  does  not  pay  at  the  present 
moment  in  England,  how  would  you  expect  it  to 
pay  in  Ireland  ? — We  all  know  that  the  iron  trade 
is  at  the  present  time  depressed,  and  the  Antrim 
iron  trade  has  felt  the  effects  ; and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  that  that  there  has  been  a falling  off 
In  the  last  few  years  in  the  output  from  Antrim. 


Chairman. 

1445.  Before  we  leave  the  question  of  iron, 
have  you  any  opinion  to  give  the  Committee 
respecting  the  working  or  the  character  of  ores 
generally,  in  relation  to  the  iron  question  ? — I 
think  there  is  abundance  of  iron  in  the  country 
to  supply  the  local  demand  even  of  the  great 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  ; and,  per- 
haps, some  day,  when  the  value  of  iron  increases, 
and  improvements  are  made,  as  no  doubt  they 
will  be,  in  producing  it,  it  may  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  bring  coal  as  far  as  it  is  necessary 
from  England  and  Scotland  into  the  north  of 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  ore  on  the 
spot. 

1446.  Putting  aside  the  local  coal,  do  you 
think  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  bring  coal 
from  England  or  Scotland,  and  smelt  the  ore  in 
Ireland? — Provided  the  markets  rise.  Under 
the  present  conditions  it  would  not  be  so  ; but 
I think  the  present  state  of  the  iron  trade  is 
exceptional. 

1447.  I think  I may  take  it  as  your  opinion 
that,  as  regards  the  south  of  Ireland,  the  same 
observations  do  not  apply  ? — They  do  not  apply 
to  the  south. 

1448.  You  do  not  think  that  the  iron  to  be 
found  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is  such  as  might 
be  profitably  worked? — I do  not  think  there  is 
any  of  importance  to  the  south  or  the  centre  of 
Ireland. 

1449.  Then  with  regard  to  copper ; what  is 
the  state  of  things  as  regards  that  mineral  ? — 
That  is  really  a specialty,  which  I would  rather 
say  as  little  as  possible  about.  I think  that  if 
Professor  O’Reilly,  my  colleague,  is  examined 
upon  that  subject,  he  will  be  able  to  give  the 
Committee  better  information  upon  it  than  I can. 

1450.  I had  a paper  forwarded  to  me  from  the 
“ Tuam  Herald,”  to  the  effect  that  near  Gort  a 
silver  mine  has  been  recently  opened,  and  is  being 
well  worked  ? — I believe  so,  but  I do  not  know 
anything  about  it  personally ; that  is  the  silver 
lead  ore. 

1451.  The  lead  ore  is  found  in  several  parts 
of  Ireland  ; in  the  counties  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low, and  also  in  county  Wexford  ? — Yes,  it  is 
found  in  Wicklow  in  the  granite.  There  are 
veins  in  the  granite  above  Glendalough,  where 
it  has  been  for  many  years  extensively  worked 
by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland. 

1452.  Then  in  the  north  we  understand  there 
is  lead  to  be  found.  I notice  that  in  a place 
called  Derryluce,  in  county  Armagh,  it  is  found 
mixed  with  the  clay  slate  ? — There  are  lead 
mines  scattered  over  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
but  I do  not  possess  any  reliable  information 
about  them.  Unfortunately  there  never  have 
been  any  proper  mining  plans  preserved  in  Ire- 
land from  former  times,  and  all  that  one  knows 
about  them  is  mere  hearsay ; but  I think  that 
my  colleague.  Professor  O’Reilly,  and  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  if  he  comes  over,  will  be  able  to  give  the 
Committee  information  about  that  subject. 

1453.  Of  course  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  statement 
as  to  the  existence  of  lead  in  many  districts  would 
be  much  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the  year 
1845  ?— Yes. 

1454.  And  the  same  with  reference  to  the 
silver? — The  silver  goes  with  the  lead.  I may 
mention  that  at  a recent  period  some  of  the  old 

veins 
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Chairman — continued. 

veins  on  the  south  side  of  Bantry  Bay  had  been 
re-opened,  and  I think  with  great  pi-omise.  The 
veins  are  undoubtedly  there,  and  they  formerly 
gave  a large  amount  of  ore ; but  during  the  re- 
cent troublous  times  they  were  abandoned ; I 
hope  now,  however,  that  we  shall  have  quiet  in 
the  land,  and  that  those  industries  will  revive. 

1455.  I think  with  regard  to  slate,  you  are  not 
so  conversant  as  you  are  with  regard  to  other 
products  ? — I can  only  say  that  slate  is  being 
worked  at  a profit  at  the  Killaloe  Quarries,  and 
the  other  places  where  it  occurs ; but  we  have  to 
compete  with  the  North  Wales  slate,  which  takes 
the  lead  in  that  article  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  their  production  is  at  present  facili- 
tated by  the  command  they  have  of  machinery, 
and  the  large  number  of  hands,  and  the  means  of 
transport. 

1456.  Is  it  not  stated  that  there  have  been 
slates  got  at  Yalentia  equal  to  any  that  are  to  be 
found  at  the  Bangor  Quarries? — I would  not 
give  a comparison,  but  there  are  excellent  slates 
there,  no  doubt. 

1457.  At  the  present  time  you  do  not  use  your 
Valentia  slates,  do  you  ? — I think  they  are  being 
worked  at  present. 

1458.  But  is  not  there  a very  large  importa- 
tion of  Bangor  slates  to  Dublin  at  the  present 
time  ? — Yes;  I do  not  think  any  of  the  Valentia 
slate  finds  its  way  to  the  Dublin  market,  though 
there  may  be  some  Killaloe  slates  there. 

1459.  Now  with  regard  to  marbles,  we  know 
that  there  are  various  parts  of  Ireland  where 
there  are  very  beautiful  marbles;  there  are 
marble  quarries  in  Kilkenny,  are  there  not? — 
Yes,  there  are  marble  quarries  in  Kilkenny. 

1460.  They  have  the  green  marble  in  Galway  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  Serpentine. 

1461.  And  also  marble  is  found  at  Armagh  ; 
is  that  the  black  marble? — No,  the  marble  at 
Armagh  is . variegated  ; dove-coloured,  and 
slightly  reddish;  it  is  not  now  worked,  however,  to 
any  great  extent,  but  it  is  a very  beautiful  marble 

_ 1462.  You  have  a reddish  marble  with  yellow 
tints  in  Armagh,  which  contains  fossil  remains?— 
Yes,  it  belongs  to  the  carboniferous  limestone 
I would  not  describe  it  as  a red  marble  with 
yellow  veins,  but  brownish-red,  or  dove-coloured, 
varying  to  yellow  or  mottled  red.  Then  there  is 
a very  handsome  marble  in  county  Cork,  from 
Church  town  and  Little  Island.  These  quarries 
have  been  used  very  extensively,  and  they  have 
been  used,  amongst  other  places,  for  the  balus- 
trades of  the  City  Hall  at  Manchester;  the 
blocks  were  cut  and  polished  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Sibthorpe  & Son,  Dublin,  where  they 
have  very  fine  machinery  for  the  purpose. 

1463.  The  white  marble  of  Galway  is  said  to 
be  most  excellent  for  all  building  purposes,  it  is 
hard  and  not  at  all  brittle  ?— There  is  very  little 
white  marble  in  Galway  ; there  is  some  in 
Donegal,  but  it  is  not  what  you  would  call  a 
statuary  marble. 

1464.  The  black  marble  is  in  county  Down, 
and  also  in  Mayo  ? — There  is  some  in  Kilkenny 
and  in  Galway  ; I do  not  know  of  its  bein^  in 
Down. 

^1465.  A place  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  called  Craig  Lea,  in  county  Down,  where 
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the  black  marble  is  found? — I am  not  aware 
of  that. 

1466.  Are  those  marbles  that  you  describe 
worked  up? — No,  not  at  all. 

1467.  Are  they  not  made  use  of  in  anyway; 
take  the  Armagh  marble  for  example? — The 
Armagh  marble  was  scarcely  worked  when  I was 
there  a few  years  ago ; I have  not  been  there 
recently ; I am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  worked 
now  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  it  was  in 
former  times. 

1468.  I understand  that  one  of  the  principal 
churches  in  Dublin  has  been  lately  decorated  with 
Irish  marble,  is  that  so7 — Yes. 

1469.  Is  that  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  ? — Yes, 

I think  the  altar  steps  have  been  laid  with  red- 
marble  from  county  Cork. 

1470.  Considering  that  those  marbles  you 
have  mentioned  are  all  capable  of  being  made 
available  for  purposes  of  commerce,  such  as 
chimneypieces,  floors,  and  staircases,  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  they  are  not,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
made  use  of  for  those  purposes,  are  they? — I 
should  not  say  that  at  all ; I should  say  they  are; 

I think  the  Kilkenny  marble  is  being  worked, 
and  so  is  the  Cork  marble  and  the  Galway  black 
marble,  and  also  the  serpentine  from  Connemara, 
in  West  Galway. 

1471.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  much  more 
might  be  done  in  that  direction  ? — I should  think 
that  a great  deal  more  might  be  done. 

1472.  I suppose  at  this  moment  a great  deal 
of  marble  is  imported  ?— Yes;  from  Devonshire 
and  from  Italy. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

1473.  But  that  is  statuary  marble? — Not  only 
statuary  marble,  but  other  marbles. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1474.  Is  there  any  marble  fit  for  statuary  in 
Ireland? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Chairman. 

1475.  With  regard  to  limestone,  what  can  you 
tell  the  Committee  about  that  ? — Limestone  is 
the  principal  rock  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland, 
and  it  is  therefore  very  abundant.  A good  deal 
of  it  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  being  worked  for 
hydraulic  purposes,  and  also  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

1476.  Has  the  use  of  limestone  and  the  work- 
ing of  it  up  been  interfered  with  and  checked  by 
the  want  of  adequate  railway  and  canal  com- 
munication, that  is  not  only  as  relating  to  the 
defective  character  of  it,  but  also  to  the  dearness 
of  transit  ? —I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that ; but 
I can  state  as  the  general  result  of  my  experi- 
ence, that  the  railway  companies  do  not  give 
sufficient  facilities  for  developing  local  products ; 
I do  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  but 
from  general  hearsay  and  complaints  which  I 
have  heard  in  various  directions,  that  the  rail- 
way companies  rates  are  so  high  that  they  are 
positively  detrimental  to  the  local  produce. 

1477.  Would  that  remark  of  yours  apply  to 
many  other  articles  of  commerce  besides  lime- 
stone?— Yes,  it  would  apply  to  stone,  to  pottery, 
and  to  other  things;  I might  give  you  an  example 
in  point.  About  five  or  six  years  ago  I visited 
at  Coal  Island,  in  county  Tyrone,  the  works  of 
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Chairman — continued. 

a firm  established  for  the  production  of  pottery 
of  various  kinds,  of  the  very  highest  class,  made 
from  the  clays  of  the  district,  and,  judging  from 
the  specimens  I saw,  I have  never  seen  anything 
better  in  Staffordshire.  The  owner  informed  me 
that  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  a market, 
or  rather  a means  of  doing  an  export  trade  at 
Londonderry,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  get 
rates  from  the  railway  company  which  would 
enable  him  to  send  his  wares  to  Londonderry ; 
it  was  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  him  to  get 
them  exported  from  Londonderry  ; I understand 
those  works  have  since  been  shut  up. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1478.  Has  one  railway  company  the  whole 
run  from  there  to  Londonderry  ? — Very  nearly  ; 
principally  the  North  Western  of  Ireland  Com- 
pany. 

Chairman. 

1479.  You  give  it  as  your  opinion,  I think, 
that  the  defective  state  of  inland  communication 
in  Ireland  is  very  detrimental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  native  industries?— I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  that  is  the  general  result. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

1480.  I understand  from  your  evidence  that 
you  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Sullivan,  that  minerals 
are  hardly  worth  speaking  of  iu  Ireland  ?— No  ; 
I disagree  with  that  view. 

1481.  And  the  chief  mineral  which  you  think 
is  most  available  in  Ireland  is  coal ; that  is  to 
say,  the  most  valuable  ?— I think  I should  put 
iron  before  coal. 

. 1482.  I understood  you  to  say  that  it  is  only 
in  one  part  of  Ireland  that  you  think  coal  could 
be  produced  profitably  ? — Yes,  in  any  large 
quantity  ; but  I hold  that  in  Leinster  or  in  the 
Castle  Comer  district  there  is  room  for  a very 
large  expansion  of  the  existing  coal  produce, 
which  can  be  only  brought  about  when  a railway 
or  some  proper  facilities  are  given  for  the  carry- 
ing of  it  to  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

1483.  And  I understand  you  to  say  that,  even 

where  you  think  coal  might  be  produced  profit- 
ably, under  favourable  circumstances,  under  the 
present  condition  of  the  trade,  and  with  the 
present  low  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
hardly  any  coalfield  could  be  profitably  worked, 
even  with  a fresh  application  of  capital  ? — I am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  if  the  collieries  were 
there  they  could  not  be  worked  at  a profit ; as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Drumglass  Colliery  is  bein°- 
worked.  ° 

1484.  But  I said,  “ a i new  .application  of  capi- 
ta1 ’ ? I cannot  regard  the  present  condition  of 
the  coal  trade  as  otherwise  than  abnormal. 

1485.  Could  you  at  all  estimate  what  price  you 
would  say  coal  ought  to  sell  at  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  apply  fresh  capital  to  the  Tyrone  coal- 
fields ?— That  is  a very  difficult  question,  and  if 
I answer  it  it  must  be  very  approximately.  I 
should  think  if  it  were  from  7 s.  to  8 s.  at  the  pit’s 
mouth  it  would  be  remunerath  e. 

1486.  And  what  price  at  the  present  time 
should  you  say  it  would  be  at  the  pit’s  mouth  ?— 
It  may  be  that  at  the  present  moment,  but  I 
can  hardly  say,  because  the  Tyrone  coal  trade  is 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
entirely  ruled,  I should  say,  by  the  local  price  of 
the  imported  coal  from  England  and  Scotland, 
which  has  to  be  carried  by  sea  and  by  rail. 

1487.  Then,  practically,  you  imagine  at  the 
present  moment,  speaking  of  the  Tyrone  coal- 
field, that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  7 5.  or 
8 s.  a ton  at  the  pit’s  mouth  if  new  mines  were 
opened  ?— I do  not  really  know  what  the  price  is 
at  the  pit’s  mouth,  but  I think  it  is  ruled  by  the 
local  price^of  imported  coal  from  England. 

1488.  lou  said  it  could  be  worked  at  a profit, 

and  I wanted  to  gather  whether  the  present  low 
price  of  coal  would  not  prevent  the  fresh  applica- 
tion of  capital  being  profitably  employed  ?— It  is 
very  likely  that  the  present  low  price  would 
prevent  the  profitable  application  of  capital ; but 
it  is  possible  also  that  the  present  time  might  be 
a good  time  to  provide  for  enlarged  workino- 
with  a view  to  the  future  rise  of  the  price  of 
coal.  1 

1489.  Speaking  throughout  of  the  Tyrone 
coalfield,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  one 
what  should  you  say  is  the  reason  it  is  not  more 
worked  now  ?— There  is  no  doubt  that  at  Coal 
Island,  where  it  is  shallow,  and  where  the  seams 
crop  out,  the  coal  has  been  very  much  broken  by 
faults,  and  that  that  has  discouraged  mining  upon 
an  extensive  scale ; but  I am  disposed  to° think 
that  where  the  coal  seams  pass  into  the  deeper 
portion  of  the  concealed  area,  they  are  probably 
more  regular  and  less  affected  by  faults  than  they 
are  near  the  outcrop,  and  that  there  large  and 
valuable  collieries,  several  of  them,  might  be 
established. 

1490.  But  should  you  say  that  it  was  chiefly 
from  the  lack  of  capital  and  enterprise,  or  from 
the  want  of  confidence,  that  that  coalfield  was 
not  more  worked  ?— It  arises  partly  from  io-nor- 
ance,  and  from  the  want  of  a proper  system  of 
coal  mining;  the  colliers  of  that  district  are 
very  primitive  in  their  notions  about  coal  minim1-, 
ana  they  have  not  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
coal  mining  carried  on  in  the  systematic  manner 
m which  it  is  in  the  British  coalfields. 

. 1491-  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  that 
state  of  things  ? — I should  think  it  could  only  be 
remedied  immediately  by  the  introduction  of 
colliers  and  colliery  managers  from  England,  or 
VV  ales,  or  Scotland. 

1492.  And  how  would  you  practically  propose 
to  attract  capital  to  those  fields  ?— In  the  same 
way  that  capital  is  attracted  to  wherever  there  is 
a prospect  of  its  being  profitably  employed ; in 
the  first  place,  we  have  a great  manufacturing 
district  m the  north  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  Tyrone  coalfie’lds, 
and  you  would  say  with  an  immediate  market  at 
its  very  doors  ; and  when  it  is  known  that  there 
are  sufficient  and  good  seams  of  coal  at  hand 
you  have  there  the  elements  by  which  capital  is 
attracted,  I apprehend. 

1493;  But  while,  as  is  now  the  case,  furnaces 
are  being  blown  out  in  England,  and  mines 
closed,  can  yon  regard  it  as  possible  that  capital, 
erther  Irish  or  haul, eh  could  be  attracted  to 
those  lush  coalfields? — I look  to  the  future  • I 
consider  that  both  the  coal  and  iron  industries 
are  at  the  present  time  in  an  abnormally 
depressed  condition.  The  present  is  not  im- 
mediately the  time  for  increasing  the  output 
either 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. — continued, 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  that  I quite 
admit. 

1494.  Then  seeing  that  these  fields  have  not 
been  properly  worked  at  ail,  why  should  you  be 
sanguine  that  capital  would  now  be  attracted,  to 
them ; what  would  the  extra  inducement  be  now 
•compared  to  what  there  has  been  in  the  past? — 

I can  only  say  for  the  future,  that  both  the  coaL 
and  iron  of  England  are  being  very  rapidly 
worked  out,  and  that  in  course  of  time  these 
minerals  must  necessarily  increase  in  value  as 
the  depth  and  the  difficulties,  and  the  increase  of 
cost  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  depth,  pro- 
ceed ; consequently  there  may  be  in  the  future 
for  Ireland  the  opening  which  she  is  at  present 
incapable  of  taking  advantage  of,  owing  to.  the 
abundance  of  both  minerals  in  the  sister 
country. 

1495.  You  do  not  propose  any  form  of  Govern- 
ment aid,  do  you  ? — As  a general  proposition,  I 
think  those  things  are  better  left  to  local  and  per- 
sonal enterprise  ; but  I think  that  Government 
aid  might  in  some  way  be  afforded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  experimental  borings;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Neagh, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  practically  what  I 
have  now  given  you  theoretically,  namely,  the 
presence,  under  a considerable  tract  of  country, 
of  a good  kind  of  coal  at  a workable  depth.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  indeed  if  by 
some  process  the  facts  could  be  established  by 
actual  experiment. 

1496.  At  the  expense  of  the  Government? — 
Yes,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  I think 
it  is  just  as  much  a case  for  Government  aid  as 
the  opening  out  of  railways,  and  so  on.  I do  not 
mean  actually  giving  the  public  money,  because 
we  have  no  right  to  do  that,  but  by  advancing 
public  money  for  the  purpose. 

1497.  You  have  no  desire  to  protect  native 
coal,  against  English  coal,  for  instance  ? — No,  I 
would  not  recommend  that. 

1498.  V\  here  is  the  Tyrone  coal  mostly  in  use  ? 
It  has  a local  market  entirely. 

1499.  Could  you  give  the  Committee,  or  could 
you  put  in,  the  total  output  for  the  last  10  years 
from  the  whole  of  the  different  beds  ? — Not  for 
the  last  10  years.  I am  not  at  all  sure  whether 
those  figures  could  be  had.  I have  given  it  in 
certain  cases  for  three  years,  both  of  the  Tyrone 
coalfield  and  the  Leinster  coalfield. 

1500.  Would  you  be  able  to  put  in  the  total 
estimate  of  available  good  coal  in  Ireland  ? — I 
have  given  it  for  the  different  coalfields,  and  it  is 
only  to  add  them  together 

Ireland. — Estimated  quantity  of  workable 
Coal,  209,000,000  tons,  distributed  as  follows : — 

1.  Ballycastle,  Co.  Antrim  - 12,000,000  tons  (Bituminous  and  Anthracite). 

3. '  Connaught  (Arigna)  - - lu’ouo’,000  ” (Semi-bituminous). 

4.  Leinster  (Castlecomer)  - 118.000,000  ,,  (Anthracite). 

Limerick,  Cork^  &c.)  ’ ’ 

Total  - - - 209,0li0,000  tons  not. 

The  gross  probably  reaches  235,000,000  tons. 

1501.  Can  you  also  give  a rough  estimate  of  the 
total  capital  employed  in  the  different  collieries 
now  at  work,  and  the  total  number  of  men  em- 
ployed?— I have  no  doubt  I could  get  the  total 
number  of  men,  but  I am  not  at  all  sure  that 
I could  get  the  capital. 

1502.  Have  there  been  many  accidents  in  the 
0.98. 
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Irish  collieries  since  they  have  been  worked  ? — 
There  have  been  very  few. 

1503.  I understand  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  coal  has  not  been  properly 
worked  is,  that  the  education,  as  it  were,  of  the 
miners  is  not.  as  good  as  it  should  be ; that,  they 
do  not  work  it  as  they  should  ? — The  miners  do 
not  understand  the  process  of  working  it  in  a 
technical  and  scientific  manner ; it  is  a sort  of 
hand-to-mouth  system  that  they  adopt  at  Coal 
Island. 

1504.  The  two  things  which  you  would  pro- 
pose, would  be  technical  education  and  increased 
facilities  of  communication? — I think  the  tech- 
nical education  is  most  important,  and  if  I had 
knoAvnitto  come  within  the  scope  of  th:sinqury,  I 
should  have  been  prepared  to  give  very  decided 
evidence  upon  that  matter. 

1505.  Secondly,  increased  communications  ? — ■ 
Yes,  also  increased  communications. 

1506.  And  a certain  amount  of  borings  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  ? — Yes,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  borings  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  in  positions  to  be  properly 
selected.  And  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  Geological  Survey  is  the  department 
which  would  be  in  a position  to  give  that  in- 
formation. 

1507.  In  addition  to  those  three  points,  have 
you  any  further  Avays  to  suggest  in  Avhich  capital 
might  be  attracted  to  Irish  industry  ? — I am  pre- 
pared to  advocate  very  strongly  the  plantation 
of  large  portions  of  the  country  with  trees. 

1508.  But  I am  speaking  noAv  merely  in  re- 
ference to  minerals  ? — I think  there  is  abundance 
of  capital  in  the  country,  particularly  in  Ulster, 
where  there  is  a very  iarge  amount  invested  in 
reproduedve  profitable  works;  and  if  the  people 
of  Ulster  can  only  see  that  eoal  mining  Avould  be 
beneficial  to  them  with  regard  to  their  industries, 
I have  no  doubt  the  capital  Avould  be  forthcoming 
for  the  purpose ; but  I think  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  a sort  of  prevalent  disbelief  in  the  fact 
of  the  presence  of  the  coal  there. 

1509.  You  think  that,  practically,  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  to  institute  inquiries  as  to  the 
amount  of  coal  and  its  workability,  and  if  com- 
munications Avere  increased  and  some  form  of 
technical  education  could  be  introduced,  there 
Avould  then  be  a greater  likelihood  of  capital 
being  applied  to  minerals,  and  the  minerals  being 
much  more  Avorked  than  they  have  been  hitherto  ? 
— I think  so ; those  are  the  principal  neces- 
sities. 

Chairman. 

1510.  Is  there  not  considerable  industrial  im- 
provement generally  going  on  in  Ireland  ; is  not 
the  attention  of  the  Irish  people  being  generally 
turned  very  much  to  the  subject  of  industrial 
progress  and  improvement ; is  not  that  to  be  seen 
in  the  daily  press  and  in  books  and  public  meet- 
ings, and  also  by  the  exhibitions  Avhich  have  been 
held  ? — Yes ; there  is  a great  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  many  to  foster  and  encourage  industrial 
pursuits  ; but  to  what  extent  these  have  succeeded 
is  a point  into  which  I would  rather  not  enter 
at  this  moment. 

1511.  Is  not  the  importance  of  industrial  pros- 
perity as  an  element  of  material  progress  in  Ire- 
land coming  more  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
people  ? — It  is. 

K 4 1512.  Did 
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Colonel  King-Harman. 

1512.  Did  you  in  your  experience  ever  know 
so  many  mechanics  and  artizans  of  a high  class 
out  of  work  as  there  are  at  the  present  moment ; 
take  Dublin,  for  example  ? — It  is  said  that  in 
Dublin  there  are  a great  many  out  of  employ- 
ment, but  I do  not  know  to  what  extent.  I have 
been  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  a great  num- 
ber of  the  artizans  out  of  employment  are  those 
who  have  not  made  the  best  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

1513.  Take  such  cases  as  the  coachbuilders’ 

trade  and  the  watchmakers’  trade  ; are  the  people 
in  those  trades  largely  out  of  work? — I am  not 
at  all  aware  that  there  are  many  out  of  work  in 
those  particular  branches.  We  have  many 
coachbuilders  at  the  present  moment  producing 
vehicles  of  the  very  best  description.  ° 

1514.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  30 
less  master  coachbuilders  working  in  Dublin 
now  than  there  were  30  years  ago  ? — I was  not 
aware  of  that  fact. 

1515.  Now  going  back  to  the  mining  industrial 
question,  how  near  does  the  Tyrone  coalfield 
approach  to  the  main  Antrim  ironfield ; how 
near  is  it  at  present  by  rail,  and  how  near  could 
it  be  brought  by  such  a railway  as  you  would 
suggest  should  be  made  ? — It  depends  upon  where 
the  iron  ore  is  brought  to;  if  it  were  brought  to 
Belfast  it  would  be  the  distance  to  Belfast. 
A great  deal  of  the  ore  is  brought  to  Belfast 
now ; therefore  I am  afraid  I could  not  give  an 
answer  to  that  question. 

1516.  I apprehend  that  your  idea  is  that  the 
coal  and  iron  would  be  brought  together,  and 
that  foundries  and  ironworks  would  be  established 
in  consequence,  not  necessarily  at  Belfast,  but  in 
some  place  where  the  coal  and  iron  would  meet. 
You  know  the  country;  you  know  where  the 
richest  iron  ore  exists.  I want  to  know  what 
would  be  best  facility  for  bringing  the  coal  and 
iron  together? — The  principal  district  for  pro- 
ducing the  iron  ore  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ballymena;  that  is  to  say,  the  rails  bringing 
the  ore  converge  there ; part  of  it  goes  to  Larne 
at  present  and  part  by  the  Northern  Counties 
Railway  to  Belfast ; and  some  suitable  position 
between  Belfast  and  Tyrone,  I think,  would  be 
the  place  for  a smelting  works  to  be  established. 

1517.  That  is  to  say,  somewhere  about  Bally- 
mena?— No;  somewhere  about  Lisburn  or  Lur- 
gan,  or  possibly  Portadown ; some  intermediate 
place  between  the  coal  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
iron  on  the  other. 

1518.  You  think  the  coal,  could  be  brought  to 
the  iron  with  sufficient  facility  and  cheapness  to 
make  ironworks  pay  in  Ireland  when  they  are 
not  paying  in  England  at  the  present  moment  ? 
— I am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  I have  quali- 
fied my  answer  by  saying  that  I consider  the 
present  state  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade  excep- 
tionally depressed;  but  that  upon  a revival  of 
those  trades  the  coal  and  iron  trades  could  be 
worked  beneficially  in  Ireland  when  they  could 
not  at  the  present  time. 

1519.  Have  you  any  data  to  go  upon  in  ex- 
pressing that  opinion,  or  is  it  the  opinion  of 
experts  in  any  way  ?— I think  it  is  an  opinion 
that  is  generally  maintained  in  the  trade. 

1520.  Pardon  me,  I have  been  to  Jarrow  and 
Middlesbrough,  and  I find  that  an  opposite 
opinion  is  entertained  there  ? — But  Middles- 
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brough,  though  it  produces  an  enormous  quantity 
of  iron  fit  for  castings  and  other  purposes,  does 
not  produce  the  best  kind  of  iron. 

1521.  But  they  do  use  Noi’thumbeidand  ore 
there  ? — Y es,  they  do,  but  it  is  principally  the 
local  ore  from  the  lias ; they  might  be  flourishing 
in  Middlesbrough  when  they  were  starving  in 

. North  Lancashire. 

1522.  You  do  not  think  the  Ballycastle  coal 
could  be  made  use  of? — I do  not  think  there  is 
much  remaining  of  that  coal. 

1523.  You  say  that  it  is  covered  with  basalt  ? 
— Partly  it  is. 

1524..  Is  there  any  other  instance  of  coal  co- 
vered with  basalt  that  you  are  aware  of? — Not 
to  any  great  extent,  but  there  is  in  South  Staf- 
f oi’dshire ; for  instance,  at  Rowley  Regis  it  passes 
under  the  basalt. 

1525.  Is  it  there,  as  it  were,  fused  into  the 
form  of  anthracite  ? — It  becomes  ultimately  a 
completely  unwoi-kable  cinder. 

1526.  With  regard  to  the  Tyrone  coal ; you 
say  it  lies  under  the  new  red  sandstone? — Yes. 

1527.  That  is  the  only  case  in  Ireland  where 
it  does  so  ? — It  is. 

1528.  In  other  cases  the  theoiy  is  that  later 
denudation  has  removed  it? — Yes,  that  what  is 
visible  has  been  rendered  so  by  denudation.  At 
the  carboniferous  period  no  doubt  three-quarters 
of  the  whole  area  of  Ireland  was  covered  with 
coal  beds. 

1529.  And,  therefore,  all  the  part  of  your 
map,  coloured  blue,  you  may  dismiss  as  being 
possible  to  bear  coal  ? — There  can  be  no  coal 
there  over  the  area  coloured  blue ; the  limestone 
lies  below  the  coal  formation. 

1530.  Now  you  were  speaking  of  the  Ai-igna 
Mines  ; have  you  been  there  ? — I have ; I know 
them. 

1531.  .You  know  they  have  facility  of  water 
communication  ? — Yes,  I do. 

1532.  And  also  they-  have  the  advantage  of 
being  no  gi-eat  distance  from  the  railway  ?— No  ; 
a new  tram  line  is  now  being  projected  there. 

1533.  You  spoke  of  coal  paying,  if  you  sold  it 
at  7 s.  to  8 s.  per  ton  at  the  pit’s  mouth  in  Tyrone  : 
do  you  know  what  the  price  atArigna  is  ?— I can- 
not say  ; but  it  is  very  likely  that  it  might  be 
more  than  that.,  because  it  has  to  be  brought 
down  from  the  mountain  by  a very  difficult 
road. 

1534.  You  wei’e  asked  with  regard  to  the  last 
report  upon  these  mines,  and  you  said  Mr. 
Du  Noyer  made  the  last  report,  and  that,  as  far 
as  you  knew,  there  had  been  no  exploration  made, 
of  any  great  importance,  since  1832  ? — Except 
that  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

1535.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Mr.  Redwin  ? 
— I do. 

1536.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  explo- 
ration ? — I had  a good  deal  to  do  with  M r.  Red- 
win,  and  I think  that  if  he  and  his  friends  had 
had  the  capital,  a good  industry  might  have  been 
opened  up  in  that  neighbourhood ; he  is  a man 
of  gi’eat  industry,  knowledge,  and  activity,  not- 
withstanding his  age,  and  he  was  prepai'ed,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  open  a veiy  fine  industry 
there,  but  it  failed  for  want  of  capital. 

1537.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  woi'king  ? 
— He  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a couple  of 
years,  I believe,  but  not  working  all  that  time. 

1538.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a strike  in  conse- 

quence 
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Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
quence  of  his  works  ? — I did  not  know  of  any 
strike  in  Mr.  Redwin’s  time. 

1539.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Redwin’s  first 
intention  was  to  get  the  ore  from  the  river  where 
it  could  be  easily  worked  ? — I daresay  that  was 
his  plan. 

1540.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  closing  of 
the  Arigna  works  in  1832  ? — There  have  been 
so  many  accounts  of  it  that  what  I could  say 
would,  of  course,  be  mere  hearsay.  I have  heard 
that  a good  deal  of  the  difficulty  Avas  due  to  the 
conduct  of  the  workmen  themselves. 

1541.  Do  you  know  why  any  of  the  overseers 
or  managers  ceased  to  oversee  or  manage?— Of 
course  when  you  ask  the  question  whether  I 
know  that,  I do  not  know  anything  personally 
about  the  matter ; but  I believe  there  were  very 
great  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  workmen. 

1542.  Do  you  know  that  the  manager  was 
shot  i ' — I believe  I have  heard  that,  but  I do  not 
know  it  as  a fact. 

Chairman. 

1543.  Was  he  an  Irishman  or  an  Englishman  ? 
The  first  manager  was  an  Englishman  ; 1 knew 
him  very  well ; he  was  the  late  Mr.  John  Wood- 
House  of  Derby.  I recollect  his  describing  to  me 
the  extraordinary  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
time  he  was  over  there,  and  he  was  very  glad  to 
get  out  of  it ; but  into  whose  hands  it  fell  after 
that  I do  not  know. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

1544.  You  have  seen  the  buildings,  have  you 
not? — Yes,  I have  seen  the  buildings. 

1545.  Were  they  of  a very  fine  character? — 
I do  not  suppose  they  would  be  considered  so 
now,  because  buildings  for  iron  smelting  have 
been  very  much  improved  since  that  time. 

1546.  Have  you  ever  seen  samples  of  the 
smelting  of  the  iron  ore  ? — I do  not  know  that  I 
have. 

1547.  You  did  not  see  a large  sample  in  a pot, 
that  was  shown  as  a sample  of  their  production? 
— I visited  the  place  about  15  years  ago,  and 
have  not  refreshed  my  memory  since,  so  I cannot 
say  exactly  whether  I saw  that  specimen  or  not. 

1548.  I understood  you  to  say  that  in  your 
map  of  that  part  of  the  country  that  which  is 
coloured  blackish,  and  which  I took  for  the  coal 
formation,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  is  a 
coal  formation  ? — That  is  really  a dark  green 
colour  ; it  is  intended  to  be  so. 

1549.  The  part  from  Boyle  1o  Ballagliaderreen, 
you  do  not  include  as  coal  ? — No. 

1550.  Speaking  of  iron,  have  you  ever  seen 
any  iron  from  County  Longford  ? — Yes;  I have 
seen  some  ore  worked  in  County  Longford,  but 
I have  only  seen  it  as  ore ; 1 have  not  seen  them 
working  it. 

1551.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  worked  by  Dr. 
Ritchie,  a remarkably  rich  ore? — Yes;  the 
siliceous  hematite  ; that  was  about  a dozen  years 
ago. 

1552.  It  was  a rich  ore,  was  it  not? — It  was  a 
rich  ore,  but  rather  siliceous,  containing  a good 
deal  of  silica. 

1553.  It  was  worked  for  a good  time,  was  it 
not? — Yes,  it  was. 

0.98. 


Colonel  King-Harman — continued. 

1554.  I suppose  he  gave  it  up,  because  it  did 
not  pay  ? — It  did  not  pay. 

1555.  Did  you  ever  analyse  any  iron  ore  from 
the  Curlew  Mines? — No;  I did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  in  the  Curlew  Mountains. 

1556.  Why  do  you  consider  that  turf  could 
not  be  used  for  smelting  this  iron  ? -For  smelting 
purposes  you  require  a very  solid  form  of  fuel ; 
and,  unless  it  were  a very  highly  compressed  form 
of  peat,  it  would  not  be  of  any  use. 

1557.  Is  not  peat  used  in  Sweden  for  smelting 
iron  ? — It  may  be  so  ; I do  not  know  that  it  is. 

1558.  Is  there  any  iron  in  the  Kilkenny  coal 
fields  ? — There  is  a little  of  the  clay  ironstone 
there,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  it  of  any  import- 
ance, I think. 

1559.  Not  enough  to  make  it  pay  ? — No. 

1560.  You  did  not  go  into  the  question  of 
china  clay,  I think  ? — No,  I have  not  done  so, 
because  there  is  only  one  china-clay  works  I am 
acquainted  with  in  Ireland,  and  I thought  pro- 
bably some  one  acquainted  with  that  industry  at 
Belleck  would  be  examined  by  the  Committee ; 
therefore,  I would  rather  not  say  anything 
about  it. 

1561.  Are  you  not  aware  of  any  other  china- 
clay  works  in  the  country  ? — No,  I am  not ; but 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  the  granite  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  the  same  material  which 
is  used  in  Staffordshire  for  china  clay  could  not 
be  found. 

1562.  That  is  up  Connemara  way,  is  it  not? — 
Either  there  or  in  the  district  of  the  Mourne 
Mountains,  and  in  Leinster.  In  Staffordshire 
they  use  the  decomposed  granite  from  Cornwall, 
and  blocks  of  chert,  a siliceous  material  obtained 
from  the  limestone  of  Derbyshire  ; and  flints. 
Now,  all  those  materials  are  in  Ireland,  therefore 
I do  not  see  why  the  china-clay  industry  might 
not  be  established  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
Staffordshire,  except  for  the  coal. 

1563.  Do  you  know  the  Belleek  Works? — 
Yes,  I do. 

1564.  Can  you  give  some  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  way  in  which  articles  are  turned  out 
there;  whether  they  could  compete  in  artistic 
merit  with  Staffordshire,  for  instance  ? — I think 
the  articles  turned  out  at  Belleek  have  very 
great  artistic  merit. 

1565.  Without  the  establishment  having  had 
much  time  to  develope  them  ? — I think  they  have 
been  established  about  15  or  16  years. 

1566.  I think  you  were  asked  about  lead  in 
the  County  Dublin ; is  there  any  lead  being 
worked  in  the  County  Dublin  now  ? — There  was 
I am  sure,  and  there  is  some  being  worked  in  the 
mountains  above  Glendalough,  in  the  County 
Wicklow,  adjoining  the  County  Dublin. 

1567.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Wicklow  is  the 
only  county  where  lead  and  copper  are  at  the 
present  time  being  worked  ? — There  may  be  a 
little  lead  worked  at  a mine  near  Limerick 
Junction,  and  some  ores  in  County  Cork. 

1568.  You  were  asked  about  slate,  and  of 
course  you  mentioned  that  the  Valencia  slates 
did  not  go  up  to  Dublin  to  compete  with  the 
Welsh  slates  ? — I do  not  think  they  do. 

1569.  If  there  were  proper  harbours  upon  the 
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Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
west  coast,  do  not  you  think  that  the  Valencia 
slates  would  be  supplied  along  the  west  coast,  if 
facilities  were  afforded  for  small  vessels  to  ship 
them  ? — The  question  of  harbours  is  one  that  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  speak  upon  at  all ; 
whether  Valencia  itself  has  not  a sufficient  har- 
bour for  the  purpose,  I cannot  say,  I believe  it 
has. 

1570.  That  is  a harbour  for  loading  vessels, 
but  I am  speaking  of  sending  vessels  along  the 
west  coast  laden  with  slates,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  Dublin  by  way  of  Athenry  or  Galway  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  if  any  Irish  slate  has  to 
go  to  Dublin  from  the  west,  it  is  far  cheaper  to 
bring  it  by  sea  than  by  land.  Within  the  last 
few  days  some  gentlemen  from  the  Board  of 
Works  and  myself  have  been  in  consultation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  best  stone  for  building 
the  new  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  at  Dublin, 
and  we  recommended  a stone  from  the  County 
Donegal ; but  we  had  not  the  least  idea  that  it 
could  be  brought  by  land  from  Mount  Charles, 
but  only  by  vessels,  because  owing  to  the  rate 
charged  upon  such  material  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  sending  it  by  railway. 

1571.  I believe  that  Galway  granite  is  very 
good  ? — There  is  very  good  granite  in  Galway, 
but  it  is  better  in  Donegal,  I think. 

1572.  Is  there  any  porphyry  in  any  part  of 
Ireland  ? — There  is  abundance  of  porphyry,  and 
most  beautiful  porphyry  too. 

1573.  How  is  it  that  that  is  not  worked ?- —I 
do  not  know.  Lambay  Island  contains  very 
handsome  porphyry,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
verde  antique  of  Italy.  The  late  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide  was  aware  of  it,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  get  it  into  use,  but  it  has  never  been  worked 
except  as  an  amateur  experiment. 

1574.  And  with  regard  to  marbles ; you  only 
spoke  of  the  white  and  black  marbles  as  existing 
in  a very  few  places,  but  are  you  aware  that  in 
Roscommon  and  Sligo  there  are  very  fine  white 
and  black  marbles  for  buildings  and  fancy 
statuary  ; take  the  Curlew  mountains  ? — There 
is  porphyry  there  and  there  is  the  red  prophyry 
in  the  Curlew  mountains,  and  I have  no  doubt 
there  may  be  black  and  grey  marbles,  but  I do 
not  think  there  are  any  white. 

1575.  I should  have  said  “grey”  instead  of 
“ white  ” ; now  have  not  the  Galway  marbles 
been  used  in  London  lately  in  building  ? — I am 
not  aware  of  that,  but  I would  not  be  at  all 
sui'prised. 

1576.  You  spoke  of  the  marble  for  mantel- 
pieces being  brought  from  abroad;  were  not 
Irish  mantel-pieces  very  celebrated  in  the  last 
century  and  fetched  great  prices? — Italian 
mantel-pieces  were,  and  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful mantel-pieces  in  the  old  houses  in  Dublin 
were  of  Italian  marbles,  cut  and  dressed  by 
Italian  workmen. 

1577.  They  might  have  been  cut  and  dressed 
by  Italian  workmen,  but  were  not  they  prin- 
cipally Irish  marbles? — No,  I think  they  were 
principally  Italian  marbles;  those  that  I refer  to. 

1578.  You  spoke  of  the  railway  rates  being 
very  prejudicial  to  the  development  of  Irish 
manufactures,  and  I quite  agree  with  you ; but 
with  regard  to  the  carrying  of  limestone,  do  you 
think  that  any  reduction  in  the  railway  rates 
would  make  people  avry  limestone  from  one 


Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
limestone  county  to  another? — No;  the  fact  is 
that  the  canal  carriage  is  better  for  them  than  any 
railway  could  be;  it  is  just  the  proper  carriage 
for  a material  of  that  kind  for  which  there  is  no 
great  hurry. 

1579.  Do  either  the  Royal  or  the  Grand 
Canals  carry  any  limestone  to  Dublin? — The 
Grand  Canal  carries  a great  deal  from  the 
County  Carlow  to  the  south  side  of  Dublin. 

Chairmaan. 

1580.  They  carry  some  hay,,  do  they  not? — 
They  carry  some  hay,  but  I cannot  say  that  they 
carry  a great  deal.  There  is  no  product  in  Ire- 
land so  shamefully  wasted  as  hay ; enormous 
quantities  are  annually  lost  from  being  stacked 
in  places  liable  to  floods,  and  a great  deal  is 
lost  owing  to  being  left  out  so  long  in  the  fields 
that  it  becomes  blackened  and  deteriorated. 
Sometimes  in  Dublin  hay  is  at  famine  price, 
whereas  at  the  same  time  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  they  cannot  get  a sale  for  it. 

1581.  Did  you  ever  know  that  the  Dublin 
Omnibus  Company  got  hay  from  Holland  when 
hay  was  selling  in  the  west  of  Ireland  at  1 7.  a 
ton  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

1582.  "With  regai'd  to  Coal  Island  pottery, 
what  class  of  pottery  was  that? — It  was  the  same 
class  as  the  Staffordshire,  bricks,  tiles,  chimney 
pots,  vases,  and  things  of  that  sort;  they  were 
of  a very  superior  class  and  well  designed. 

1583.  Were  they  well  made ; would  they  stand 
the  weather  ? — I have  no  doubt  they  would. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

1584.  And  sanitary  pipes  ? — Yes,  those  that  I 
refer  to  were  all  of  the  white  and  yellow  clay. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

1585.  Do  you  believe  that  there  would  be  any 
improvement  of  the  general  condition  of  Ireland, 
in  reference  to  inland  communication,  as  long  as 
the  railways  are  left  in  the  same  management 
as  at  present? — I do  not  think  the  directors  of 
the  railways  take  a proper  view  of  their  responsi- 
bilities in  regard  to  developing  local  trade,  and 
of  the  fact  that  business  is  created  by  small 
profits  and  quick  returns. 

1586.  You  know  that  it  is  most  difficult  for 
traders  to  get  special  rates  for  any  articles  ? — I 
believe  it  is.  I have  one  case  in  my  mind  of  a 
very  enterprising  man  who  came  over  from  north 
Wales  and  got  some  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kingseourt,  where  he  commenced 
brick -making  in  a reddish  marl  formation 
which  makes  excellent  red  bricks  and  tiles,  and 
he  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  getting 
special  rates  for  his  wares  to  Dublin  for  only  a 
short  distance ; but  I believe  the  railway  com- 
pany have  at  last  given  him  special  rates. 

1587.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Government 
had  possession  of  the  Irish  railways  it  would  be  a 
good  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  ? — I 
think  so;  I should  have  liked  the  railways  to  have 
remained  under  private  management,  but  if  the 
managers  do  not  do  more  towards  developing  the 
raw  materials  of  the  country  it  would  be  most 
desirable  that  the  railways  should  be  under  the 
hands  of  the  Government. 

1588.  Have  you  seen  any  signs  of  improve- 
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Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
ment  in  the  last  few  years? — Perhaps  I am  not 
in  a position  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

1589.  It  has  not  been  a very  marked  improve- 
ment?— It  has  not. 

1590.  You  think  that  internal  communication 
and  technical  education  are  two  of  the  strongest 
points  to  which  we  must  look  for  material  im- 
provement?— Yes,  the  strongest. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

1591.  Would  you  give  the  Committee  first  the 
coalfields,  the  quantity  they  put  out,  and  also 
the  quantity  which  they  are  capable  of  being 
worked  to  put  out? — Take  the  Ballycastle  coal- 
field, county  Antrim ; I estimate  that  may  con- 
tain 10,000,000  to  12,000,000  tons. 

1592.  In  the  Antrim  coalfield  there  is  a large 
quantity  still  available,  is  there  not  ? — In  the 
Tyrone  coalfield  there  is. 

1593.  Is  that  the  one  in  which  you  said  the 
tract  is  worked  out? — That  was  the  Annahone 
seam,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Tyrone  coal- 
field. 

1694.  The  Kilkenny  coalfields  are  still  avail- 
able?—Yes;  for  a very  large  output.  A large 
increase  may  be  expected  there  when  rail- 
way communication  is  established. 

1595.  Are  they  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iron? 
—No. 

1596.  Now,  as  to  the  Tyrone  coalfields,  what 
have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  them? — A 
large  increase  may  be  expected  there  in  the  course 
ot  time. 

1597.  Are  they  available  for  working  the  iron 
in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes;  I think  the  iron 
of  county  Antrim  might  he  worked  by  those 
coals. 

1598.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  other  coalfields 
of  Ireland,  you  are  afraid  that  they  are  not  of  a 
nature  that  would  allow  them  to  be  worked  at  a 
profit  until  coal  is  much  more  valuable  than  it  is 
now? — The  Tyrone  and  the  Kilkenny  are  the 
principal  coalfields ; the  others  are  only  of  local 
importance. 

1599.  There  was  one  of  them  which  I under- 
stood you  to  say  was  worked  in  a very  small  way, 
which  would  be  capable  of  being  worked  with 
better  knowledge  ?— That  was  the  Tyrone  coal- 
field. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

1600.  I should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  the 
quality  of  the  Tyrone  coal,  as  compared  with 
Durham  or  South  Wales  coal  ?— It  may  not  pome 
up  to  the  best  Durham  or  steam  coal  of  South 
Wales,  but  I think  it  is  quite  sufficiently  good 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

1601.  Is  it  good  enough  for  smelting  iron? — 
It  is  for  smelting  iron.  The  smelting  of  iron 
depends  more  upon  the  absence  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  the  coal,  and  the  purity  of  the  coal, 
than  anything  else,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  some 
of  these  coals  are  comparatively  free  from  those 
objectionable  ingredients. 

1602.  Still  there  is  a good  deal  of  dirt  mixed 
with  the  coal  ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  ash,  and 
the  Drumglass  seam  is  split  up  by  partings,  which 
increase  in  thickness  of  this  clay,  but  that  ought 
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Mr;  Whitworth — continued, 
to  be  very  carefully  separated  from  the  coal 
itself. 

1603.  It  would  require  washing  and  making 
into  coke  before  you  could  smelt  iron  with  it, 
would  it  not  ? — The  small  coal  would  no  doubt 
require  washing ; washing  improves  coke  which 
is  made  from  small  coal. 

1604.  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  been 
very  much  troubled  with  water  in  that  coalfield  ? 
— Yes,  at  Drumglas. 

1605.  What  did  that  arise  from  ? — It  arose 
from  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  old  works 
of  that  particular  seam,  and  it  may  also  have 
arisen  from  the  proximity  of  a small  lake  in 
that  neighbourhood.  I know  a good  deal 
about  the  history  of  that  colliery ; when  it  was 
first  started,  that  is  to  say,  the  new  colliery, 
which  is  now  at  a stand,  Mr.  Hardman,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
surveying  that  coalfield,  was  asked  to  select  the 
best  site  for  a new  shaft,  and  he  selected  one 
which  I thought  was  a very  good  one ; but  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  colliery,  or  the 
directors,  were  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Hardman’s 
recommendation,  and  they  sent  over  to  Stafford- 
shire for  a Mr.  Molyneux,  a very  respectable 
gentleman,  but  quite  unacquainted  with  the  dis- 
trict ; and  as  two  doctors  never  agree,  he  se- 
lected another  site.  It  so  happened  that  this  was- 
on  the  site  of  a running  sandhill,  and  I believe 
it  took  1,0007.  to  get  through  the  sand  more  than 
it  would  have  done  if  the  shaft  had  been  com- 
menced upon  the  solid  rock.  That  was  the  first 
beginning  of  the  troubles  and  disasters  that  after- 
wards occurred.  It  is  quite  possible  also  that 
being  so  near  to  this  pond  some  of  the  water  may 
get  in  from  there,  but  I think  it  comes  more 
from  the  old  workings. 

1606.  I am  afraid  that  it  is  more  from  the 
dislocation  of  the  measures  that ' the  great  quan- 
tity of  water  is  found  there ; that  was  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  came  to  after  spending  a very  large 
sum  of  money  in  trying  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  to  get  quit  of  the  water ; but  it  seemed 
never  to  cease  coming  in  in  large  quantities. 
Now  you  state  that  it  requires  30  cwt.  of  coke 
to  smelt  a ton  of  iron  ? — If  I said  30  cwt.  I think 
I was  overstating  it.  I think  it  is  23  cwt.  of 
coke  which  is  generally  used  in  Middlesboro’  to- 
one  ton  of  iron. 

1607.  It  ranges  from  19  cwt.  to  23  or  24  cwt-., 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  coke.  Now  you 
have  spoken  of  charcoal ; you  said  you  thought 
charcoal  could  be  used  for  the  smelting  of  iron 
in  Ireland.  Now  there  is  scarcely  any  charcoal 
iron  used  in  England,  except  for  cutlery  pur- 
poses of  the  very  finest  steel,  is  there  ? — I 
restricted  my  reply  to  that. 

1608.  Sweden  can  send  us  charcoal  iron  very 
much  cheaper  than  we  can  make  it? — That  is 
very  likely. 

1609.  You  spoke  of  the  exhaustion  of  coal  in 
England,  intimating  that  then  there  may  be  a 
chance  for  the  coalfields  of  Ireland  ? — I should 
be  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  prospect  is  so  dis- 
tant as  that,  but  I must  say  that  in  the  near 
future  coal  must  become  dearer  on  account  of  the 
increasing  depth  and  the  rapid  rate  at  which  it 
is  being  extracted  at  the  present  day. 

1610.  Would  you  not  say  that  during  the  last' 
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Mr.  Whitworth — continued. 

10  or  12  years,  in  spite  of  the  quantity  consumed 
being  so  much  greater,  the  price  appears  to  be 
going  lower  and  lower?— That  was  because 
about  the  time  you  refer  to  there  was  a great 
rise  in  the  demand  for  iron.  The  demand  for 
iron  always  raises  the  price  of  coal;  and  that 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  sinking  of  new  shafts  and 
putting  up  of  new  works.  Then  there  came  a 
reflux  of  the  wave,  which  left  the  means  of  out- 
put far  in  excess,  of  the  average  of  the  present 
demand,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  quantity 
extracted  is  so  great  and  the  price  so  low. 

1611.  You  talk  of  the  north  of  Ireland  being 
the  market  for  the  Tyrone  coal ; do  you  allude 
to  .Belfast  ?—  jN'o,  I would  not  say  Belfast,  but  the 
towns  of  Lui'gan,  Lisburn,  Portadown,  and 
Dungannon;  the  more  local  towns. 

1612.  But  you  still  think  that  the  coal  of 
Tyrone  may  be  used  for  smelting  the  Antrim 
ore  ? — I do  not  at  all  see  why  it  should  not  be. 

1613.  Where  would  you  do  it;  would  you 
take  the  coal  to  the  ironstone,  or  would  you  take 
the  ironstone  to  the  coal  ? — That  would  require 
very  great  consideration;  you,  as  a gentleman 
who  is  connected  with  manufactures,  know  that 
these  things  cannot  be  answered  offhand. 

1614.  I have  a very  firm  couviction  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  using  the  Tyrone 
coal,  for  smelting  iron  from  Antrim;  that  the 
carriage  of  either  one  or  the  other  would  become 
prohibitory ; do  you  agree  with  that  ?— What  I 
meant  to  say  was,  that  if  Irish  iron  ore  is  to  be 
smelted  at  all  by  Irish  coal,  it  must  be  by  the 
Tyrone  coal. 

1615.  Supposing  you  could  make  iron  as  cheap 
in  Antrim  as  you  could  in  England,  what  would 
you  do  with  it  ? — There  is  a very  large  local  de- 
mand for  machinery  and  for  ship-building. 

1616.  There  are  no  rolling-mills  in  Ireland, 
are  there  ?— They  could  be  built ; Messrs.  Har- 
land  and  Woolf  are  quite  capable  of  putting  up 
their  own  rolling-mills,  and  to  make  their  own 
engines ; there  is  nothing  that  an  enterprising 
firm  of  that  kind  could  not  set  going  if  they  saw 
tbeir  way  to  do  it. 

1617.  If  it  paid  them;  but  the  question  is, 
would  it  pay  them  ? — I apprehend  that  they  have 
a number  of  purposes  to  which  it  could  be  ap- 
plied. 

1618.  Now,  the  principal  bulk  of  the  iron  used 
in  Ireland  is  for  casting ; is  the  hematite  good 
enough  for  that  purpose  ? — It  is  too  goo<f  for 
that  purpose ; I think  the  Middlesboro’  iron  is 
quite  good  enough,  and  that  it  would  be  a pity 
to  throw  away  the  hematite  upon  it. 

1619.  Is  the  hematite  not  too  thick  ; not  fluid 
enough  to  make  castings  alone  ?— I daresay  that 
is  the  cause  of  its  not  being  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

1620.  You  mentioned  something  about  lead ; 
do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  working  lead 
mines  in  Ireland  at  a profit?— I said  to  the 
honourable  Chairman  that  I would  rather  not 
give  evidence  on  the  subject  of  lead  or  copper, 
because  I.  am  not  sufficiently  personally*  ac- 
quainted with  those  matters  ; but  we  all  know  that 
those  minerals  are  at  a great  disadvantage  at  the 
present  day  on  account  of  the  great  abundance 
of  foreign  ores  that  are  being  imported  into  this 
country. 


Mr.  Whitworth — continued. 

1621.  But,  just  referring  back  again  for  a 
moment  to  the  iron,  how  is  the  Antrim  ore  as 
compared  with  the  Spanish  in  quality  ? — I think 
it  is  of  a very  different  character ; I should  say 
the  Antrim  ore  was  probably  superior  to  the 
Spanish,  but  I am  not  quite  able  to  say. 

1622.  I think  you  stated  that  the  Antrim  ore 
was  about  40  per  cent?— It  is  about  40  per  cent., 
but  some  of  it  goes  higher  than  that. 

1623.  And  some  of  it  a good  deal  lower,  I 
think? — Not  much  lower;  that  would  be  from 
the  best  part  of  the  seam. 

1624.  You  say  it  is  very  well  suited  for  soft 
steel  ? — So  I have  been  informed. 

1625.  Is  there  any  difficulty  whatever  in 
making  soft  steel  from  the  commonest  iron  that 
is  made  in  Middlesboro’?— It  is  only  very  recently 
they  have  been  able  to  make  steel  from  the  Mid- 
dlesboro’ ore  at  all ; they  have  now  accomplished 
it,  but  I am  not  aware  with  what  results.  The 
extreme  purity  of  the  Antrim  iron  ore,  its  free- 
dom from  sulphur  and  phosphorous,  would  give 
it  a great  advantage  in  the  making  of  steel.  ° 

1626.  The  hardness  of  the  steel  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  manganese  put 
in  after  the  steel  is  made,  or  just  in  the  last  pro- 
cess ; they  can  make  it  either  soft  or  hard  ; now, 
as  regards  limestone,  is  there  much  limestone 
exported  from  Ireland  9— There  is  a very  large 
quantity  of  chalk  exported  from  county  Antrim. 

1627.  But  there  is  a large  quantity  of  lime 
sent  from  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  for  Wales  and 
Cumberland,,  is  there  not? — Very  likely  there 
may  be  for  iron  smelting,  but  I am  not  aware 
personally  of  that. 

1628.  Now  is  it  requisite  in  order  to  make  a 
collier  to  give  him  a technical  education  ?— It  is 
not  considered  so  in  most  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  but  certainly  the  managers  ought  to  have 
a technical  education. 

1629.  But  the  collier  himself  might  do  without 
it  ?— The  collier  would  go  upon  the  instructions 
he  received. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

1630.  Speaking  about  the  seams  in  the  Tyrone 
field.  You  spoke  of  them  in  succession  ; are 
they  one  over  the  other,  as  you  spoke  of  them  ? 
— They  are  one  over  the  other,  separated  by  strata 
of  sandstone  and  shale. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

1631.  I understood  you  to  say  you  thought 
there  was  plenty  of  capital  in  Ireland  to  work 
the  collieries  if  it  were  applied  to  them  ? — Yes. 

1632.  Have  you  any  idea  why  that  capital  is 
not  applied  to  them  ? — I think  there  is  a doubt 
in  the  first  place  about  the  existence  of  the 
minerals,  that  is  to  say,  the  coal ; and  in  the 
second  place,  a doubt  about  whether  it  is  pro- 
perly worked  and  managed,  and  a doubt,  further, 
whether  the  .miners  would  work  them  efficiently. 

1633.  It  is  not  from  any  fear  of  investing 
capital  in  Irish  pursuits  ?— Not  in  that  district 
certainly. 

1634.  Now  with  reference  to  limestone,  when 
you  answered  a question  put  by  Colonel  Kino-- 
Harman,  were  you  talking  of  limestone  as  It 
came  from  the  quarry  for  masonry  work,  or  of 

limestone 
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Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued, 
limestone  prepared  to  put  on  the  land  ? — I was 
referring  principally  to  the  white  limestone  of 
county  Antrim,  of  which  there  is  a very  large 
quantity  exported  from  Ireland  for  chemical 
purposes. 

1635.  You  applied  your  answer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  stone  to  the  railways ; do  you  consider 
the  railways  do  not  give  sufficient  facilities  for 
carrying  manufactured  limestone  for  the  use  of 
the  farmers  ? — That  would  refer  only  to  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  districts,  and  I did  not  restrict 
my  answer  to  the  limestone.  I said  I thought 
the  rates  for  carrying  this  sort  of  commodities 
were  too  high  and  ought  to  be  modified. 

1636.  Do  you  think  that  the  northern  railways 
do  carry  lime  sufficiently  cheaply;  am  I to  under- 
stand that  ? — I think  it  is  very  probable  because 
there  is  a large  amount  of  trade  done  in  that 
article  ; I do  not  know  so  much  about  the  lime, 
but  there  is  a large  amount  of  trade  going  on  by 
the  railways  in  iron  ore,  and  I suppose  therefore 
there  would  be  the  same  rate  upon  the  lime. 
A good  quantity  of  lime  is  shipped  by  the  small 
vessels  in  the  harbour  close  to  the  quarries. 

1637.  What  part  of  Antrim  does  the  chalk,  as 
distinguished  from  the  lime,  come  from? — All 
the  districts  east  and  west  of  Portrush,  aud 
then  round  by  Dungiven  southwards,  and  then 
towards  Moira,  and  then  towards  Lisburn  and 
Lurgan. 

1638.  I do  not  quite  understand  what  dis- 
tinction you  make  between  the  chalk  in  the 
district  and  the  lime? — Practically  and  chemically 
there  is  no  distinction,  except  that  the  chalk  is 
useful  for  certain  chemical  purposes  that  the 
ordinary  blue  limestone  would  not  be  useful  for; 
for  making  chloride  of  lime  they  would  not  use  the 
ordinary  limestone  of  the  central  counties,  that 
is  to  say,  the  carboniferous  limestone,  if  they 
could  get  the  chalk. 

1639.  Have  you  different-  kinds  of  lime  in  the 
county  Antrim  ? — No,  I was  comparing  Antrim 
with  other  districts. 

1640.  Did  I not  understand  you  to  say  there 
was  a good  deal  of  chalk  exported  from  Antrim? 
— So  there  is  ; chalk  is  limestone. 

1641.  I am  not  sufficiently  a chemist  to  know 
the  difference  between  chalk  and  limestone  ? — 
It  is  limestone  of  a different  formation  and 
character  from  the  blue  limestone  of  the  central 
plains. 

1642.  It  is  upon  the  same  formation  as  that  at 
Dover  ? — Yes. 

1643.  And  you  call  that  chalk  white  lime- 
stone ? — Yes. 

1644.  You  say  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  north  of  Ireland  wdiite  limestone  and  the 
south  of  England  chalk  ? — There  is  no  difference ; 
between  the  north  of  Ireland  limestone  and  the 
south  of  England  chalk,  only  that  the  north  of 
Ireland  white  limestone  is  a little  the  harder. 

Mr.  Corry. 

1645.  You  are  aware  that  the  question  has 
been  several  times  considered  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  smelting  iron  in  the  North  of  Ireland? — I 

. have  had  several  conversations  with  the  late 
Mr.  Chaine  about  the  matter  at  Larne. 

1646.  Pie  found  it  impossible  to  smelt  it  to  any 
advantage,  did  he  not? — Yes. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Corry — continued. 

1647.  But  his  idea  was  to  bring  the  coal  from 
Scotland  ? — V ery  likely,  because  there  is  no  other 
place  to  bring  it  from. 

1648.  They  bring  it  from  Scotland  to  Larne 
at  a charge  of  2 s.  6 d.  to  3 s.  a ton? — Yes. 

1649.  The  coal  cannot  be  brought  from  any 
part  of  Ireland  for  that  money  ? — No. 

1650.  Consequently,  if  the  Irish  ore  were  to  be 
smelted  in  Ireland  it  must  be  by  coal  brought 
from  Scotland? — That  is  so. 

1651.  You  know  Dr.  Ritchie  of  Belfast? — 

I do. 

1652.  I suppose  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of 
Ireland  he  has  not  endeavoured  to  develop  ? — 
There  is  not  any  man  who  has  done  more  to 
develop  the  raw  material  of  Ireland  than  him- 
self. 

1653.  And  he  is  almost  giving  up  in  despair, 
is  he  not  ? —I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

1654.  Would  it  not  bo  possible  where  we  have 
as  much  chalk  as  we  have  in  Antrim,  to  establish 
a Portland  cement  works  ? — I do  not  see  why 
you  should  not ; Portland  cement  is  made  with  a 
mixture  of  chalk  and  clay,  and  you  might  get  the 
clay  quite  as  well  from  Belfast  Lough  as  you 
could  from  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

1655.  You  think  that  is  an  industry  which 
might  be  promoted  ? — I do. 

1656.  Are  you  aware  that  attempts  were  made 
a great  many  years  ago  to  export  marbles  from 
Galway  to  the  United  States  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  that ; those  are  the  green  marbles,  I presume  ? 

1657.  The  black  marbles? — I am  not  awai-e  of 
that. 

1 658.  My  father  attempted  60  years  ago ; he 
was  the  owner  of  some  marble  in  Lough  Corrib, 
and  endeavoured  to  ship  it  from  there ; he  did  send 
several  cargoes  from  Galway  to  the  United  States, 
and  it  proved  an  utter  failure? — It  showed  a 
want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

1659.  Do  you  know  that  a large  quantity  of 
marble  is  imported  manufactured  from  Belgium 
into  this  country? — It  is  only  too  true,  although 
we  have  got  all  the  marbles  that  Belgium  has, 
either  in  Derbyshire  or  in  Ireland. 

1660.  What  is  the  reason  that  works  are  not 
erected  in  Ireland  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
marbles ; is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  there  as  well  as  in  Belgium  ? — No,  I think 
it  is  just  one  of  those  deficiencies  which  can  only 
be  rectified  by  the  introduction  of  taste  for 
technical  art  to  a greater  extent  than  at 
present. 

1661.  Mr.  Whitworth  asked  you  where  the 
consumption  would  be  for  pig-iron  if  it  were 
made  in  Ireland;  that  refers  to  ship- building,  I 
suppose,  you  are  aware  that  the  material  for 
ship-building  is  completely  changing  from  iron 
to  steel  ? — It  is. 

1662.  And  that  there  would  have  to  be  a 
different  manufacture  entirely  ? — The  Antrim 
ore  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  steel,  and  therefore 
as  a material  for  ship-building. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

1663.  You  suggested  some  time  ago  boring 
for  coal  the  expense  of  the  Government? — I 
did  ; I thought  advances  might  be  made  for  tha 
purpose. 

L 3 1664.  You 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued.  Mr.  Kenny — continued. 


1664.  You  would  not  propose  to  have  the 
advances  made  from  the  Government  repaid  ; you 
would  have  them  in  the  nature  of  grants  and  not 
in  the  nature  of  loans,  would  you  not  ? — I do 
not  understand  grants  which  simply  mean  money 
taken  from  the  taxpayers’  pocket  to  promote 
private  enterprise. 

1665.  But  you  would  have  those  operations 
conducted  by  the  Government,  and  therefore 
would  you  not  have  them  at  the  Government 
expense? — It  is  a very  difficult  question  how  the 
money  should  be  dealt  with ; the  money  might 
be  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Works  or  some 
public  body  on  the  application  of  the  landowners 
of  the  district , and  perhaps  if  the  results  were  not 
satisfactory,  a considerable  portion  of  the  amount 
might  be  condoned,  but  if  they  were  satisfactory 
the  mone}'  ought  to  be  paid  back  in  full. 

1666.  Do  you  seriously  think  that  the  land- 
owners  of  Ireland  have  such  an  interest  in  the 
country  that  they  would  for  a moment  apply  for 
loans  of  that  kind  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
sueh  operations  ? — It  depends  upon  what  part  of 
the  country.  In  the  north,  I think,  it  is  very 
likely  they  would. 

1667.  In  the  south  you  think  they  would  not? 
— In  the  south  the  borings  would  not  be 
required. 

1668.  So  that  you  would  confine  your  sugges- 
tion to  Ulster  ? — Yes ; for  the  reason  that  the 
geological  conditions  there  are  different  from 
what  they  are  in  the  south ; both  coal,  iron,  and 
salt  (which  last  I have  not  yet  been  examined 
upon),  are  concealed  formations  which  pass  under 
newer  formations,  and  their  position  has  to  be 
tested  by  borings ; but  in  the  south  it  is 
different. 

1669.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  north  of  Ireland  is  greater  than  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
country  ?— I am  clearly  of  that  opinion. 

1670.  You  are  not  of  the  opinion  which 
Professor  Sullivan  appears  to  hold,  that  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Ireland,  taken  as  a whole,  is 
almost  infinitesimal  ? — Not  at  all. 

1671.  You  think  it  is  considerable,  do  you 
not  ? — I think  it  is  considerable,  certainly. 

1672.  I suppose  you  know  something  about 
the  slate  quarries  in  Ireland  ? — Not  very  much, 
because  the  districts  where  they  are  important 
had  been  geologically  surveyed  before  I was  put 
in  charge  of  the  Geological  Survey,  therefore  I 
was  not  obliged  to  visit  those  districts. 

1673.  The  slate  quarries  of  Killaloe  have  been 
successful,  have  they  not  ? — They  have  been 
successful ; they  are  paying  6 per  cent,  divi- 
dend I believe. 

1674.  Do  not  you  think  similar  enterprises  in 
other  portions  of  the  country  might  be  conducted 
with  equal  success? — I think  so. 

1675.  You  think,  therefore,  that  slate  quarry- 
ing is  a species  of  industry  for  which  several 
portions  of  Ireland  are  adapted  ? — Yes ; several 
portions  might  produce  good  results  if  properly 
worked. 


1676.  Would  you  state  where  those  are? — 
There  are  one  or  two  districts  between  Leenane 
and  Westport  in  county  Mayo  ; there  is  a 
district  in  county  Donegal,  near  St.  Johnstown, 
where  there  are  extensive  slate  quarries,  which 
I am  sorry  to  say  are  closed  when  I visited  the 
quarry  recently;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  they 
were  quite  as  good  slates  as  those  of  North 
Wales. 

1677.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  geological 
formation  of  the  coast  of  Clare  ? — I am. 

1678.  Are  there  any  places  there  where  slate 
quarries  could  be  opened  ?— I do  not  think  slate 
quarries  could,  but  flagstones  might  be  exten- 
sively worked  on  the  coast  of  Clare. 

1679.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any 
coal  formations  upon  the  coast  of  Clare  which 
might  be  successfully  worked  ? — I do  not  think 
there  are;  there  is  a coal  formation  there,  but 
the  seams  are  very  thin,  and  probably  they  have 
been  worked  as  far  as  they  ever  will  be  worked  ; 
they  have  been  worked  a little  from  the  outcrop, 
but  they  are  so  thin  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  worked  any  further. 

1680.  There  have  been  no  extensive  borings 
carried  on  in  Clare  for  any  coal,  I believe  ? — No  ; 
I do  not  think  they  require  it,  because  the 
stratification  is  perfectly  visible  from  the  surface. 
The  Geological  Survey  has  recently  made  a fresh 
survey  of  that  district,  and  we  have  put  the  out- 
crop of  coal  seams  upon  the  map,  and  we  know 
exactly  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

1681.  Is  coal  frequently  found  under  lime- 
stone?— Only  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England. 

1682.  Do  you  think  that  any  boring  through 
the  limestone  in  Clare,  or  any  other  portion  of 
Ireland,  could  possibly  lead  to'  coal? — Not 
through  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland. 

1683.  In  no  instance  has  it  been  found  there? 
—No. 

1684.  Therefore  you  would  not  recommend  it 
there? — No,  certainly  not;  it  would  be  simply 
throwing  away  money. 

1685.  Do  you  think  that  the  limestone  of 
Ireland  has  been  used  as  much  as  it  might  be 
for  industrial  purposes  ?— It  is  capable  of  use  for 
several  purposes  ; _ firstly,  marbles  ; secondly, 
buildings  ; and  thirdly,  agricultural  purposes ; 
and  for  that  purpose  it  has  not  been  at  all  as 
largely  employed  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  I 
once  suggested  aline  of  railway  to  connect  across 
Carlow  in  a westerly  direction  over  the  Castle- 
comer  coalfield,  and  over  the  Tipperary  coal- 
field to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  lime  into  the 
agricultural  district  formed  by  that  coal  forma- 
tion, and  carrying  out  the  coal  in  the  opposite 
direction ; I believe  that  if  that  line,  or  some 
similar  line,  had  been  carried  out,  it  would  have 
been  a very  great  benefit  to  the  country. 

1686  But  the  burning  of  lime  might  be  carried 
on  ? — Those  heavy  stiff  lands  of  which  there  are 
such  large  tracts  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
are  greatly  improved  by  the  application  of  quick- 
lime. 
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Sin  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Professor  Edward  Hull,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  again  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1687.  I have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Deane,  which  l should  like  to  ask  you 
a few  questions  upon:  “ 3,  Upper  Merrion-street, 
Dublin,  19th  May  1885.  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot, 
Bart.  Sir, — I have  read  the  evidence  of  Professor 
Hull,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  that  given 
with  reference  to  the  marbles  of  Ireland ; this  is 
a subject  in  which,  as  an  architect,  I have  taken 
the  greatest  interest.  I hardly  think  that  suffi- 
cient notice  has  been  taken  in  the  evidence  given 
to  your  Committee  of  this  most  important  branch 
of  Irish  industry.  I have  used  the  beautiful 
marbles  of  Ireland  with  great  success,  both  in  the 
Museum  of  Trinity  College  and  in  the  University 
Museum  at  Oxford,  and  now  hope  to  use  them 
extensively  in  the  new  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art  about  to  be  erected  in  Dublin.  Both  as  to 
price  and  colour  Irish  marble  compares  favour- 
ably with  foreign  marble,  and  I am  sure  that  it 
only  wants  to  be  well  brought  before  the  public 
to  make  it  a fruitful  source  of  benefit  to  this 
country.  The  building  stones  of  this  country 
have  also  wonderful  advantages,  and  I have  been 
obtaining  specimens  and  ascertaining  prices  with 
a view  of  using  the  best  and  cheapest  material 
for  our  great  museum  and  national  library  here. 
These  statistics  and  specimens  are  at  your  service, 
as  well  as  small  bits  of  polished  marble,  which 
will  give  a fair  idea  of  what  can  be  done.  The 
country  produces  good  brick  clay,  gypsum,  and 
material  for  cement,  but  those  industries  are 
killed  by  heavy  railroad  rates.  I mentioned  to 
both  Dr.  Lyons  and  Mr.  Findlater  that  I was 
very  anxious  to  bring  these  subjects  prominently 
before  your  Committee,  so  you  will  excuse  my 
drawing  your  attention  to  the  subject. — Yours, 
&c.,  Thomas Newinliam  Deane , r.h.a.,  f.r.i.b.a.” 
Having  heard  this  letter  read  from  Mr.  Deane, 
it  is  evident,  you  see,  he  entertains  a very  high 
opinion  of  the  value  of  Irish  marble? — Yes. 

1688.  He  mentions  the  great  success  which  has 
attended  the  working  of  the  marble,  both  in  the 
Museum  of  Trinity  College  and  in  the  University 
Museum  of  Oxford;  are  you  aware  of  its  use 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

there? — Now  I am  reminded  of  it,  I am  aware 
of  it. 

1689.  Do  you  agree  that  Irish  marble  com- 
petes favourably  with  foreign  marbles? — Yes,  in 
all  descriptions,  except  for  statuary  and  white 
kinds. 

1690.  He  does  not  go  into  that  branch  in  his 
letter,  but,  except  as  regai'ds  statuai-y  marble, 
you  concur  with  him  in  that  opinion  ? — I do. 

1691.  It  is  your  opinion  also,  that  it  only 
wants  to  be 'brought  before  the  public  to  make  it 
a fruitful  source  of  benefit  to  Ireland  ? — It  is. 

1692.  Passing  from  marbles  to  the  building 
stones  of  Ireland,  as  to  which  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  they  also  possess  wonderful  advan- 
tages, I do  not  think  you  went  quite  so  far  as 
that  ? — No ; we  are  deficient  in  one  very 
valuable  class  of  building  stone  with  which 
England  is  abundantly  supplied,  that  is  the 
oolitic  freestone,  such  as  the  Bath  and  Cheltenham 
stone  ; we  have  not  got  those  at  all. 

1693.  But  have  you  not  in  county  Done- 
gal very  good  granite?  — We  have  excellent 
granites,  of  a richness  of  colour  vying  with 
those  of  Peterhead ; but  I am  speaking  with  re- 
gard to  his  statement  about  building  stones.  We 
are  deficient  in  one  particular  kind,  that  of  the 
soft  freestone  of  Bath,  Chippenham,  or  Chel 
tenham,  or  the  Caen  stone  of  Normandy. 

1694.  Is  not  there  a very  large  house  near 
Enniskillen  which  has  been  built  with  Bath 
marble  rather  lately  ? — I do  not  know  that ; but 
English  freestones,  Portland  stone,  for  instance, 
have  been  very  largely  used  in  the  public  build- 
ings of  Dublin. 

1695.  You  do  not  consider  that  Bath  marble  is 
good  for  building,  compared  with  other  stones, 
do  you  ? — I do  not  call  it  a marble,  it  is  Bath 
freestone  ; it  is  a calcareous  white  freestone. 

1696.  But  it  is  subject  to  great  decomposition 
from  the  atmosphere,  is  it  not  ? — In  cases  where 
it  is  used  in  a smoky  town  it  is  ; it  would  be  unfit 
for  external  use  in  a large  town  or  city. 

1697.  Were  you  aware  that  the  National 
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Chairman — continued. 

Library  at  Dublin  was  to  be  in  some  respects 
constructed  with  Irish  marble,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Deane  ? — I had  something  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  the  stones,  so  I know  something 
about  it ; we  selected  the  freestone  from  county 
Donegal  for  the  exterior,  for  the  base  we  selected 
granite  from  county  Wicklow  ; but  other  stones 
will  have  to  be  used  in  the  interior,  and  no  doubt 
Mr.  Deane  will  have  an  opportunity  of  using  very 
largely  the  Irish  marbles. 

1698.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  a good  brick 
clay ; what  part  of  Ireland  do  you  suppose  he 
alludes  to  as  that  from  which  the  brick  clay 
comes  ? — I think  he  alludes  to  a district  to  the 
north  of  Dublin,  and  particularly  to  the  new 
works  which  have  been  established,  to  which  I 
alluded,  near  Kingscourt  ; and  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast  there  is  an  abundance 
of  excellent  brick  clay. 

1699.  Then,  as  to  materials  for  cement,  do  you 
agree  with  him  as  to  that? — Yes  ; no  doubt,  as 
I have  said,  Roman  cement  could  be  manufac- 
tured at  Belfast,  and  I believe  is  so;  and  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  which  is  so  largely  de- 
veloped in  Ireland,  no  doubt  produces  beds 
capable  of  making  hydraulic  cement. 

1700.  Do  you  think  there  is  a field  in  that 
direction  for  industrial  progress  ? — I think  there 
is.  I think  it  has  been  overlooked  very  con- 
siderably. We  have  been  bringing  hydraulic 
cement  from  England,  although  I am  quite  sure 
that  many  of  the  limestones  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin,  between  Dublin  and  Malahide, 
for  instance,  would  produce  hydraulic  cement. 

1701.  Mr.  Deane  proceeds  to  say  that  those 
industries  are  killed  by  heavy  railway  rates,  do 
you  agree  with  him  there  ? — He  and  I are  quite 
at  one  upon  that ; I have  expressed  that  opinion 
very  strongly  already. 

1702.  You  think  that  the  disadvantage  of  these 
heavy  railroad  rates  is  one  of  the  great  impedi- 
ments to  the  progress  of  Irish  industry  ? — I think 
so. 

1703.  It  is  one  of  the  first  matters  to  which 
we  ought  to  turn  our  attention? — I think  it  is 
most  desirable ; we  all  know  that  light  freights 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  in- 
dustries. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

1704.  Are  the  heavy  railway  rates  which  are 
so  complained  of  in  Ireland  due  to  the  action  of 
the  company  trying  to  obtain  more  profits,  or  is 
there  any  other  cause  why  they  should  be  excep- 
tionally high? — l am  giving  my  own  private 
opinion,  but  I think  it  is  due  to  a mistaken  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  directors,  who  think  they  can 
increase  the  dividends  by  putting  the  rates  high. 

1705.  Have  you  found,  in  your  experience, 
that  where  brickfields  and  other  heavy  industries 
might  be  opened  up  to  advantage,  the  railway 
companies  refuse  to  make  sidings? — I have  men- 
tioned this  particular  case  near  King’s  Court, 
where  the  difficulty,  however,  has  since  been  got 
over ; but  the  gentleman  that  took  up  this  indus- 
try was  for  a long  time  hampered  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  through  rates  sufficiently  low  to 
Dublin. 

1706.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  cost  of 
the  siding,  pure  and  simple,  would  have  been 
well  covered  by  the  traffic  over  it,  have  you 


Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
heard  that  the  company  have  given  as  a reason 
for  refusing  to  put  it  in,  the  expenditure  they 
were  called  upon  to  make  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  direction  of  permanent  cottages  at  the 
railway  crossings,  and  such  like  ? — I have  not 
heard  that  point  mentioned,  but  I have  heard 
that  they  objected  to  put  down  sidings;  I believe, 
however,  that  it  is  a common  practice  in" England 
for  railway  companies  to  put  down  sidings  to 
accommodate  an  industry. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

1707.  Do  not  you  think  that  canals  offer  a very 
good  means  of  carriage  for  heavy  materials,  such 
as  minerals,  marbles,  and  the  other  products 
which  we  have  in  Ireland,  to  a very  considerable 
extent? — Certainly;  for  minerals  of  that  kind, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  means  of 
carriage. 

1708.  You  would  think  it  a desirable  thing 
that  the  inland  navigation,  and  the  canal  system 
generally,  should  be  put  into  effective  working 
order  in  Ireland  ? — I think  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  indeed. 

1709.  Would  you  think  that  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  coal  question  also? — Yes;  but 
the  question  is,  how  to  bring  the  canals  into  com- 
munication with  the  coalfields. 

Mr.  Leake. 

1710.  Are  the  marbles  in  Ireland  widely  dif- 
fused as  regards  locality  ? — Y es,  they  are ; they 
are  diffused,  I may  say,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

1711.  Is  the  marble  quarrying  or  marble  in- 
dustry at  all  increasing,  or  has  it  increased  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  that,I  can  not  speak  to  that  point. 

1712.  Has  it  appreciably  increased  altogether  ? 
— I do  not  suppose  that  it  has  appreciably  in- 
creased ; I expect  it  is  almost  the  same  amount 
as  it  has  been  the  last  15  or  20  years. 

1713.  It  is  a great  latent  power,  of  which  they 
have  never  practically  availed  themselves,  is  it 
not? — I think,  if  you  include  the  granites,  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Company,  of 
Bessbrook,  have  done  a very  great  deal  indeed  in 
getting  the  granites,  which  they  have  cut  and 
polished  in  a very  admirable  manner,  into  the 
market,  both  in  Britain  and  America ; and  also 
the  firm  of  Sibthorpe  and  Son,  of  Dublin,  have 
done  a great  deal  towards  getting  the  i-ed  marbles 
oT  Cork  and  the  Galway  serpentine  marble  into 
the  market ; in  the  British  Islands,  at  any  rate. 

1714.  Those  marbles  are  brought  rough  from 
the  quarries,  are  they  not?  — Yes,  they  are 
brought  rough  from  the  quarries,  and  they  are 
taken  to  the  works,  and  cut  and  polished  there. 

1715.  Are  there  no  firms  existing  who  polish 
marbles  near  or  at  the  quarries  ? — 1 do  not  think 
there  are,  except  at  Kilkenny. 

1716.  Amongst  the  marbles  I think  you  men- 
tioned, in  your  evidence  at  the  last  sitting  of  the 
Committee,  that  porphyry  had  been  brought  from 
Ireland  to  Manchester? — Lambay  Island  contains 
handsome  porphyry,  but  the  stone  used  in  the 
Manchester  City  Hall  is  from  County  Cork. 

1717.  Has  that  led  to  the  further  use  of  it? — 
No  ; I remember  describing  it  to  the  late  Dean 
Stanley ; he  said  he  wished  he  could  decorate 
the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  with  it. 

1718.  No, ' 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

1718.  Is  it  inaccessible  ? — No,  it  is  just  upon 
tbe  sca-coast  ; I do  .not  think  that  there  are  any 
difficulties,  in  working  it. 

1719.  Speaking  generally  of  the  marbles  that 
you  know,  do  the  granites  lie  near  the  canals  or 
railway  systems? — The  Galway  serpentine  is  a 
very  long  way  from  either  canal  or  railway. 

1720.  And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ? 
— It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful 
marbles. 

1721.  How  far  is  it? — I think  it  has  to  be 
carted  either  all  the  way  to  the  sea-coast  at 
Clifden,  or  possibly  carried  to  Galway,  and  then 
brought  up  by  rail. 

1722.  How  far  is  it  'to  Galway  ? — If  it  were 
taken  to  Galway  it  would  be  something  like  35 
miles,  I think. 

1723.  Is  it  a descending  road  ? — It  is  over  hill 
and  dale  and  flat ; it  comes  from  a place  called 
Recess,  in  the  very  heart  of  Connemara. 

1724.  Are  there  any  impediments  which  you 
could  point  out  to  the  Committee,  which  could 
be  removed  to  a more  extensive  quarrying,  other 
than  the  impediment  of  the  want  of  demand  ?• — ■ 
I do  not  know  of  any,  except  that  of  easy  trans- 
port. 

1725.  I suppose  it  is  very  easy  to  procure  the 
right  of  quarrying  by  the  payment  of  a royalty  ? 
— It  is  not  always  very  easy,  from  what  I have 
heard  ; there  are  sometimes  difficulties  made. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1726.  Did  you  hear  of  a case  in  which  the 
landlord,  insisting  upon  his  royalty,  destroyed 
an  industry? — Sometimes  the  landlords  insist 
upon  too  large  a royalty,  and  that  destroys  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Leake. 

1727.  That  is  human  nature,  to  ask  too  much  ; 
but  there  are  no  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  a right,  are  there  ? — I do  not  think 
there  are. 

1728.  Do  you  think  that  Irish  marbles  could 
compel  attention  to  them  by  their  cheapness. 
In  opening  a trade,  to  undersell  the  existing 
trade,  is  one  of  the  best  advertisements  \ is  there 
any  possibility,  do  you  know,  of  that  extra  cheap- 
ness being  attained  with  respect  to  the  Irish 
marbles  ? — I think  it  is  very  well  known  that 
there  are  those  marbles  in  Ireland  ; at  the  same 
time  we  must  recollect  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  the  marble  which  is  used  is  of  the  white  kind, 
and  we  are  deficient  in  that.  In  fact,  we  have  not 
got  the  white,  either  the  veined  or  the  statuary 
marble ; it  all  comes  from  Italy. 

1729.  But  if  we  notice  the  signs  of  the  times, 
coloured  marbles  are  rather  increasing  in  attrac- 
tiveness in  architecture,  are  they  not  ? — There 
is  a very  large  opening  for  coloured  marbles  un- 
doubtedly. 

1730.  Colour  is  assuming  a position  in  decora- 
tion which  it  has  never  in  England  assumed  be- 
fore, I believe  ; do  not  you  see  that  everywhere  ? 
— Yes;  I think  there  ought  to  be  a very  much 
larger  trade  in  Irish  marbles  ; I presume  it  is  a 
question  of  comparative  cheapness. 

1731.  And  of  beauty? — Beauty  is  the  very 
first  thing. 

1732.  You  have  beautiful  marbles  in  Ireland? 
— Yes,  we  have  beautiful  marbles. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

1733.  If  they  could  be  produced  more  cheaply, 
it  is  distinctly  an  opening  for  industry  ?• — Yes. 

1734.  I would  assume  that  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  that  cheapness  would  be,  in  the  case  of 
such  a bulky  commodity  as  this,  the  question  of 
transport? — Very  likely  indeed. 

1735.  That  is  checked,  amongst  other  things, 
by  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  shortsighted 
policy  of  high  rates  and  small  business? — Yes. 

1736.  Would  you  think  that  if  the  directors 
of  railways  were  to  promote  the  growth  of  an 
industry,  even  at  the  cost  price  of  the  carriage, 
they  would  be  benefited  ultimately  ? — I think 
it  would  be  a vei’y  good  policy  in  many  cases, 
indeed. 

1737.  When  a business  is  established,  is  it  not 
certain  that  population  follows  ? — Yes. 

1738.  And  with  population  comes  passenger 
traffic? — Yes. 

1739.  And  all  the  subsidiary  trades  which 
gather  round  an  established  industry  ? — Yes. 

1740.  Do  you  consider  the  railway  policy  of 
Ireland  is  much  injured  by  the  pettinessj  if  I may 
use  the  term,  the  smallness  of  the  various  railway 
corporations  ; that  if  they  were  amalgamated  we 
should  have  greater  economy,  and  consequently 
facility  to  serve  the  public  cheaper?  — Yes. 
There  is  a tendency  in  some  places  to  amalga-  . 
mate,  as,  for  example,  upon  the  line  which  now 
joins  Dublin  and  Belfast;  where  there  were 
formerly  three  boards  of  directors,  because  the 
route  consisted  of  three  lines,  there  is  now  only 
one. 

1741.  You  would  recommend  that  system  to 
be  carried  further,  would  you  not  ? — I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  indeed. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

1742.  If  the  large  railway  companies  in  Ire- 
land were  ruled  over  by  men  of  advanced  views 
and  anxious  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  would  you  not  think  opposition  was 
better  than  amalgamation  ? — I was  referring  to 
the  amalgamation  of  boards  of  directors  ; instead 
of  having  a number  of  directors  for  one  small 
system,  to  have  one  board.  Of  course,  opposition 
is  the  life  of  industry  and  low  rates. 

1743.  You  have  led  up  exactly  to  what  I 
wanted ; now,  taking  the  three  southern  provinces 
of  Ireland,  what  small  railways  are  there  worked 
as  individual  companies ; I do  not  want  you  to 
name  them  all,  but  could  you  name  those  which 
are  worked  as  individual  companies,  for,  as  a 
south  of  Ireland  man,  I do  not  know  any  ? — I am 
going  perhaps  a little  further  than  I am  prepared 
to  be  examined  upon. 

Chairman. 

1744.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  500  directors 
attached  to  the  Irish  railways  ? — That  I cannot 
say. 

Mr.  Leake. 

1745.  You  mentioned  the  difficulties  the  mining 
companies  had  in  obtaining  facilities;  sidings 
among  other  things  ? — I spoke  of  other  than 
mining  companies,  and  of  course  only  of  a very 
few,  because  there  are  very  few  that  have  come 
under  my  notice. 

1746.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England,  in  the 
industrial  centres,  a private  trader  can  build  his 

M own 
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Mr.  Leake — continued1. 

own  siding  by  permission  of  a railway  company, 
and  that  there  are  private  sidings  very  exten- 
sively connected  with  railways  ? - They  are  very 
extensively  connected  in  the  mining  districts. 

1747.  Then  the  obstruction  caused  by  a rail- 
way company  in  Ireland,  if  there  were  that,  could 
only  amount  to  the  prevention  of  communication 
between  the  mining  company  and  the  road7 — 
Quite  so  ; but  I wish  to  state  generally,  that 
that  is  a subject  which  I have  not  really  very 
much  experience  upon.  I was  giving  the  result 
of  two  or  three  cases  to  my  own  knowledge  ; but 
upon  the  general  question  of  putting  in  sidings-, 
and  what  arrangements  are  made  between  the 
companies  and  those  that  have  industries  to 
work,  I am  not  prepared  to  give  evidence  at  the 
present  time. 

1748.  Then  I have  only  one  other  question  to 
ask  you ; you  have  expressed  your  conviction 
that  there  are  mineral  advantages  in  Ireland; 
marble,  iron  especially,  and  coal,  all  ready  for 
industrial  enterprise  ? — Yes. 

1749.  And  also  that  the  iron  industry  would 
not  pay  at  present  to  develop? — Iso;  the  iron 
ore  of  county  Antrim  has  been  very  largely 
opened  up  indeed,  by  both  local  and  foreign 
companies,  and  individuals.  Numerous  railways 
and  tramways  have  been  established  from  the 
mines  to  the  ports  in  county  Antrim,  but  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  at  the  present  moment  some  of 
them  are  closed,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  iron  trade. 

1750.  But  we  may  assume  that  iu  the  future 
and  better  condi don  we  are  all  waiting  for  and 
need,  those  industries  will  go  on  and  increase ; that 
natural  causes  will  combine  to  make  them  suc- 
cessful ? — Yes.  There  is  another  reason  I should 
have  mentioned,  and  that  is  that  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  Cumberland  hannatite  ore,  which 
is  mined  in  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  must 
of  necessity  give  out  sooner  or  later ; I am  not 
prepared  to  say  when  ; in  fact,,  nobody  can  tell 
when,  because  it  occurs  in  such  an  extraordinary 
manner,  iu  caverus  and  pockets  ; but  it  must 
some  day  give  out,  and  1 look  to  the  day  when 
the  Antrim  ore  must  be  brought  in  to  supple- 
ment the  decreasing  quantity  of  the  Ulverstone 
ore,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  Lancashire  and 
Cumberland. 

1751.  Then  anything  extraneous  which  could 
be  brought  in  to  bear  upon  these  various  indus- 
tries, brickmaking,  marble  quarrying,  iron  and 
coal  mining,  resolves  itself,  in  your  mind,  into 
better  facilities  for  transit  ? — That  is  an  impor- 
tant element. 

1752.  Could  the  Legislature  do  anything  ? — 
The  Legislature  could  take  over  the  Irish  rail- 
ways into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  but  that 
is  a subject  which  has  been  discussed  and  not 
hitherto  with  success. 

1753.  Would  you  x-ecommend  it  ? — Upon  the 
ground  of  increasing  the  industries  of  Ireland,  I 
would  recommend  it. 

1754.  As  a matter  of  economy  in  transit  would 
you  recommend  it  ? — Yes.  I am  satisfied  that 
the  rates  that  would  be  arranged  under  a central 
Board,  such  as  would  be  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country,  would  on  the  whole  be 
more  favourable  to  commerce  and  traffic  than 
those  at  present  in  existence. 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

1755.  If  you  could  suppose  that  the  union  of 
the  railways  by  the  Government  taking  them 
over  were  not  to  increase  the  economy  of  the 
transit,,  you  would  not  recommend  it  ? — No. 

1756.  Otherwise  it  would  be  a subvention  of 
the  industries  to  convey  their  goods  at  less  than 
cost  price  ? — It  would,  if  they  were  to  carry  the 
goods  at  less  than  cost  price. 

1757.  But  on  the  whole  you  would  recommend, 
that  as  an  experiment,  well  deserving  of  trial, 
that  the  Government  should,  in  Ireland,  with  a 
limited  system  like  that,  take  over  the  great 
arterial  lines? — That  is  a means  by  which  I think 
the  difficulties  and  obstructions  might  be  over- 
come. 

1758.  Of  course  you  know  of  the  arguments 
against  State  management,  which  are  very  great 
in  many  things? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1759.  In.  your  opinion,  would  that  be  the  only 
way  of  perfecting  a system  now  incomplete  ? — 
You  cannot  compel  directors  to  alter  their  rates, 
except  as  far  as  the  general  clauses  in  Railway 
Bills  bind  them.  Perhaps  they  may  in  time 
come  to  see  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
shareholder's  (the  px-imary  object  that  they  have 
in  view  being  the  advantage  of  the  shareholders) 
to  encourage  these  industries,  even  by  com- 
mencing to  carry  those  things  at  cost  price  for 
the  infant  industry ; and  that  then,  when  it  has 
become  established  and  flourishing,  they  could 
come  to  fresh  terms. 

1760.  Are  there  not.  also  many  gaps  in  the 
railway  communication  of  Ireland  which  require 
at  the  present  moment  to  be  filled  up  ? — There 
is  certainly  room  for  an  extension  of  the  railway 
system. 

1761.  There  is  almost  necessity,  is  there  not, 
for  an  extension  of  railways? — In  certain  dis- 
tricts there  is  a very  decided  want,  such  as  in 
the  district  of  the  Castlecomer  coalfield,  and 
others  that  I could  refer  to. 

Mr.  Leake. 

1762.  That  which  would  be  the  cost  price  at 
the  initiation  of  an  industry,  I presume  you  would 
consider  might  be  a profitable  price  when  it  was 
established  ? — I think  so. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy. 

1763;  Is  there  not  a good  deal  of  very  orna- 
mental and  very  useful  white  stone  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  especially  such  as  the  Cork  Court- 
house is  built  of? — There  are  excellent  building 
stones  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  Cork  and 
Kerry,  and  I have  never  ceased  regretting  that 
when  Lord  Kenmare  was  building  his  magnificent 
mansion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Killarney, 
he  should  have  gone  to  foreign  districts  for  the 
materials,  because  close  by  there  is  a very  hand- 
some freestone  to  be  had,  near  Muckross.  But 
I really  do  not  know  the  stone  of  which  the 
Cork  Courthouse  is  built ; it  may  be,  perhaps, 
from  the  old  red  sandstone  formation,  which  is 
very  extensively  developed  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. 

1764.  There  is  a tribute  paid  to  the  stone  of 
which  the  Cork  Courthouse  is  built, in  Macaulay’s 
“ History,”  I find,  but  you  do  not  know  what  that 
stone  is  ?— I do  not  know. 

1765.  Now, 
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Mr.  Justin  M‘  Car  thy — continued. 

765.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  marbles;  you 
said  the  Irish  marbles  are  not  of  much  use  for 
statuary ; is  that  so  ? — That  is  so  ; they  are  not 
of  the  right  character  for  statuary ; that  is  to 
say,  for  white  statuary. 

1766.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Irish  marble  is 
not  hard  enough,  or  is  it  merely  a question  of 
■colour  ? — There  are  two  or  three  places  where 
white  marble  is  to  be  found,  but  it  is  not  of 
sufficient  purity,  nor  could  it  be  obtained,  I think, 
in  sufficiently  large  blocks  for  the  purpose  of 
■statuary. 

1767.  But  having  the  white  marbles,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  coloured  marble  is  very  much  used 
for  statuary  all  over  the  world  ? — I hardly 
think  so 

1 768.  With  regard  to  decorative  objects,  where 
the  statue  itself  is  not  so  much  the  object  as  the 
forming  of  a group,  is  not  coloured  marble  very 
much  used? — Not  for  statuary  purposes,  but 
it  is  for  decorative  purposes. 

1769.  For  statues  in  decoration? — No  doubt, 
that  is  so. 

1770.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  con- 
stantly used  coloured  marbles? — They  used  to 
colour  their  white  mai'ble  statues. 

1771.  And  also  that  they  used  coloured  mar- 
bles ? — I think  the  Greeks  were  so  fond  of  their 
own  Parian  marbles  that  they  did  not  use  much 
■else.  In  Egypt  you  may  find  various  stones, 
-even  basalt,  used  for  statuary  purposes. 

1772.  Can  you  fail  to  see  almost  everywhere 
abroad,  how  constantly  coloured  marble  is  used 
for  statuary  in  decoration  ? — 'Coloured  building 
stone  is  often  cut  into  designs ; statuettes,  and  so 
on  ; but  I cannot  admit  that  for  statuary  purposes 
in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  word,  anything  but 


white  marble  is  allowable. 

1773.  Is  not  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Leake  observed, 
that  coloured  marbles  are  returning  very  much 
to  their  old  place  in  decorative  architecture  ? — 
They  are. 

1774.  Is  there  much  of  that  porphyry  in  Ire- 
land ? — There  are  various  kinds  of  porphyry  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  beautiful  granites; 
red  and  porphyritic  granite,  and  so  on. 

1775.  Is  that  exported  much?— It  is  exported 
a little  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Richardson  and 
Company.  I have  been  all  over  their  works 
which  are  of  the  very  highest  class;  they  send 
pillars,  tombstones,  and  so  on,  to  America. 

1776.  You  told  the  Committee  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  removing  of  the  marble  from  the  quarry 
to  the  sea,  but  is'’  it  not  the  fact  that  some  very 
famous  marble  quarries  are  distant  from  the  sea, 
and  that  the  marble  has  to  be  carried  over  a 
very  rough  country  for  a long  distance  ? — I have 
seen  them  bringing  blocks  of  marble  from  Carrara 
to  the  sea,  over  very  rough  ground,  in  a very 
rude  manner,  by  means  of  bullocks. 

1777.  And  also  in  Pentelicus  ?— I have  not 
been  there,  but  probably  that  is  the  case. 

1778.  So  that  really  there  is  no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  conveying  the  marble  from  any- 
where ? — Where  there  is  a determination  to 


carry  out  an  industry,  the  difficulties  can  be  got 
over. 

1779.  The  Irish  marble  being  for  the  most 
part,  as  you  say,  very  good,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  in  the  end  get 
0.98. 


Mr.  Justin  M‘  Cartky — continued, 
over  the  difficulties  of  bringing  the  marble  into 
general  use  ? — Messrs.  Richardson  have  gone  to 
Donegal,  to  Barnesmore,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting red  granite,  and  they  have  carried  large 
blocks  from  there  round  to  Newry. 

1780.  Do  you  know  that  Dr.  Sullivan  told  us 
that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  developing  of 
Irish  Art  was,  that  there  was  no  artistic  skill  in 
Ireland  for  turning  it  to  account  ? — I think  there 
is  a great  opening  for  sculpture  in  its  various 
branches  being  taught  in  the  future  technical 
schools;  1 cannot  say  that  there  is  much  done 
at  present ; it  is  one  of  the  arts  which  ought  to  be 
taught  and  developed.. 

1781.  You  think  the  schools  have  not  done 
anything  at  present  to  develope  industry?— I 
think  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Lealie. 

1782.  My  honourable  friend  asked  you 
whether  it  was  not  the  fact  that  Carrara  marble 
and  the  marble  of  Pentelicus  were  carried  by 
labourious  means  over  a long  distance  ; is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  Carrara  marbles  fetch  a very 
long  price  in  the  market  for  a very  small  quan- 
tity ; far  different  from  what  would  be  realised 
by  any  decorative  marbles  you  could  expect 
to  get  from  Ireland  ?— -Yes  ; there  is  the  yellow 
Sienna  marble,  which  we  have  not  in  Ireland  at 
all ; that  is,  I think,  the  most  costly  of  all. 

1783.  But  the  Carrara  marble  will  pay  for 
transport  ? — It  will. 

Chairman. 

1784.  The  Carrara  marble  is  very  near  a rail- 
way ; is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a short 
railway  right  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ? — 
No  doubt. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

1785.  Dr.  Sullivan  in  speaking  of  the  Irish 
marbles,  told  us  of  the  hardness  of  the  Irish 
marbles,  and  the  consequent  extra  cost  and  diffi- 
culty of  working  them ; would  there  not  be  the 
same  difficulty  with  the  Sienna  marble  you  have 
just  spoken  of? — I do  not  suppose  that  there  is 
any  essential  difference  between  the  hardness  of 
the  marbles  of  Ireland  and  of  any  other 
country. 

1786.  But  the  Sienna  marble  is  peculiarly 
hard,  is  it  not? — Being  a limestone,  that  would 
be  a soft  marble. 

1787.  It  is  very  hard  to  work,  is  it  not  ? — I 
have  never  experimentalised  upon  it:  there  are 
some  of  the  brecciated  marbles  of  Italy  which 
are  very  hard  to  work,  because  they  contain  some 
very  hard  pebbles  in  them. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

1788.  You  have  handed  in  a very  valuable 
report  indeed  upon  the  estimated  quantity  of 
workable  coal,  showing  a total  of  209,000,000  tons, 
and  you  have  given  in  a very  instructive  manner 
the  distribution  of  it  in  Ireland.  May  I ask  jou 
if  you  could,  being  the  best  authority  probably 
upon  the  subject  in  Ireland,  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee with  a tolerably  complete  and  exhaustive 
return  of  the  minerals,  other  than  those  subser- 
vient to  fuel,  which  exist  in  Ireland,  and  are 
capable  of  being  utilised  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  industries  of  the  country.  At 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

page  1 25  of  the  “ Summaries  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Mines  to  Her  Majesty’s  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Mineral  Statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  1883,”  there  is 
given  a list  which  is  obviously  a defective  one  ? 
— I have  not  seen  that  list. 

1789.  But  you  could  probably,  on  reference, 
make  it  thoroughly  complete ; it  includes  alum 
clay  (bairxite),  barytes,  clays  (brick  marl  and 
fire-clay),  coal,  copper  ore,  copper  precipitate, 
iron  ore,  iron  pyrites,  lead  ore,  ochre  (bog-iron, 
ore  and  ochre),  salt  (rock  salt  and  white  salt), 
slate  and  slate  slabs,  zinc  ore  (bluestone).  Now 
it  is  obvious  at  once  that  marbles  are  omitted 
from  that  list ; it  is  also  obvious  that  building 
stones  are  omitted  from  it ; it  is  also  obvious  that 
certain  forms  of  galenite  and  other  ores  contain- 
ing lead  in  various  forms  are  omitted.  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  extremely  valuable  if  you 
could  furnish  this  Committee,  after  your  return 
to  Ireland,  upon  reference  to  geological  maps  and 
data,  with  a complete  and  exhaustive  report  of 
all  the  minerals  which  you  know  from  your 
position  in  Ireland  to  be  capable  of  being  sub- 
servient to  the  proper  prosecution  of  your  in- 
dustries of  one  kind  and  another  ? — You  would, 
of  course,  restrict  me  to  those  which  I think  are 
capable  of  being  developed  ? 

1790.  To  those  which  you  think  are  capable 
of  being  utilised  ? — Because  if  I were  to  go  into 
the  matter  in  a very  exhaustive  mannex-,  noting 
evei-y  mine  that  has  ever  been  opened  in  Ireland, 
it  would  be  a very  long  and  difficult  operation, 
but  I should  be  glad  to  do  my  best  to  .draw  up  a 
list  which  would  be  useful.  But  there  is  one 
product  in  the  list  which  has  not  been  men- 
tioned by  me,  and  which  I should  be  glad  to  be 
examined  upon,  and  that  is  the  question  of  i-ock- 
salt. 

1791.  At  the  proper  stage  I hope  to  be  able 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  making  a state- 
ment upon  that  product.  Now  to  revert  fora 
short  time  to  the  question  of  coal ; coal  is  our 
ehief  means  of  supplying  fuel  at  present,  and  1 
regard  your  evidence  as  dealing  with  it  as  a 
question  of  fuel.  I would  like  to  ask  you  what 
other  sources  of  fuel  we  possess  in  Ireland  in 
your  judgment,  and  what  the  probable  estimate 
of  the  amount  would  be? — Peat,  of  course,  we 
have  in  abundance;  we  can  scarcely  say  the 
same  of  timber  or  wood. 

1792.  Could  you  supply  the  Committee  now, 
or  could  you  supply  us  afterwards,  with  a state- 
ment as  to  the  available  amount  of  the  peat  for 
the  purpose  of  fuel  ? — I could  have  no  difficulty 
in  that  providing  I had  time,  because  all  the 
peat  bogs  in  Ireland  have  been  laid  down  upon 
the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  it  would 
be  simply  taking  them  from  those  maps. 

1793.  Arc  you  well  acquainted  with  the  bog 
reports  of  1809  to  1811  and  1812? — I have  seen 
those  reports,  but  I cannot  say  I have  studied 
them  much. 

1794.  Has  the  Geological  Department  recently 
turned  its  attention  to  any  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  turf  existing  in  Ireland  at  present? — There  is 
no  estimate  upon  the  subject. 

1795.  Not  even  a rough  estimate  as  to  the 
possible  amount  you  could.  supply  ?— We  know 
that  in  some  districts  peat  is  being  worked,  and 
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in  such  cases  it  is  genei'ally  noted  in  the  little 
Explanatoi-y  Memoirs  that  we  issue  with  the 
maps. 

1796.  Could  you  refer  the  Committee  to  any 
special  authoi-ity  who,  in  addition  to  yourself, 
would  be  capable  of  giving  the  Committee  ex- 
haustive evidence  upon  the  subject  of  peat  bogs? 
— I think  my  colleague,  Mr.  Kinalian,  would  be 
able  to  do  so. 

1797.  I think  you  also  mentioned,  upon  a 
former  occasion,  in  reply  to  me,  that  you  thought 
Professor  Sullivan  would  be  competent  to  give 
evidence  upon  the  subject  ? — I do  not  know  to 
what  extent  he  is  acquainted  with  the  areas  of 
the  peat  bogs,  but  no  doubt  no  one  is  better  cal- 
culated to  give  evidence  upon  the  question  of  the 
process  of  converting  the  raw  material  of  peat 
into  fuel,  whether  compressed  or  otherwise  ; no 
one  could  do  that  better. 

1798.  That  is  to  say  as  to  the  most  economical 
way  of  utilising  peat  in  Breland  for  the  purpose 
of  fuel  ? — Yes,  certainly ; I have  no  doubt  he 
could  speak  to  that. 

1799.  It  is  the  fact,  that  while  we  have  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  iron  ore  in  Ireland, 
we  have  very  little  fuel  wherewith  to  smelt  it ; is 
that  not  so? — That  is  the  general  view  of  the 
case. 

1800.  Though  you  estimate  the  coal  at 
209,000,000  tons,  that  is  a comparatively  small 
amount  for  working  the  total  amount  of  iron 
which  you  have  shown  to  be  available  in  the 
country  ? — A veiy  large  portion  of  that  coal  is 
at  such  a distance  from  the  seat  of  the  iron  ore, 
that  it  would  not  be  available  for  the  purpose. 
Of  course  I only  referred  to  those  coalfields 
which  are  in  proximity  to  the  ironfields. 

1801.  What  I am  aiming  at  is  this,  that,  even 
supposing  the  total  amount  of  209,000,000  tons 
of  coal  were  available  for  the  pui’pose,  it  would 
be  a totally  inadequate  amount  to  smelt  the  very 
large  quantity  of  iron  which  you  have  shown  us 
in  your  evidence  is  available  in  Ireland  ? — Yes ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  requirements  of  coal  for  machinery  and  other 
purposes  would  leave  a very  small  margin  for 
iron  smelting;  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
supplement  the  supply  of  coal  by  other  means. 

1802.  You  put  your  supply  of  iron  at  some- 
thing like,  I think,  185,000,000  tons? — Of  the 
Antrim  iron  ore  alone  185,600,000  tons  is  the 
available  net  quantity  ; say,  185,000,000  tons  in 
X’ound  numbers. 

1803.  You  only  show  us  in  the  total  209,000,000 
tons  of  coal  ? — That  is  so  ; therefore,  in  order  to 
smelt  that  quantity  of  iron,  as  well  as  to  supply 
the  demand  for  other  purposes,  you  would  require 
a very  much  larger  amount  of  coal  than  there  is 
in  existence  in  Ireland. 

1804.  The  quantity  of  coal,  then,  is  totally  in- 
adequate to  smelt  the  iron  ore  alone  ? — Yes  ; 
unless  it  were  only  used  for  that  purpose,  which, 
of  course,  is  an  utter  impossibility.  But,  making 
allowance  for  its  use  for  other  purposes,  it  is 
entirely  inadequate. 

1805.  Even  supposing  it  were  solely  applied  to 
smelting  iron,  which  you  estimate  at  185,000,000 
tons  in  one  district  alone,  would  the  209,000,000 
tons  of  coal  be  capable  of  smelting  that  ii-on ; a 
ton  for  a ton  clearly  would  not  be  enough?— No, 

it 
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it  would  not,  because,  in  addition  to  that  quantity 
of  iron  ore  which  I have  given  as  the  ore  in 
county  Antrim,  there  are  the  iron  ores  of  Lough 
Allan. 

1806.  But,  practically,  all  the  coal  available  in 
Ireland  would  not  be  sufficient  to  smelt  the 
quantity  of  iron  which  is  available  in  Ireland  ? — 
It  would  not. 

1807.  Then,  is  it  not  necessary  in  some  way  to 
supplement  the  amount  of  coal  which  exists  in 
Ireland,  if  we  desire  to  see  the  industries  of  Ire- 
land carried  out  to  their  fullest  extent  ? — Certainly 
it  would. 

1808.  I want  to  know  if  it  would  not  be  possible 
in  any  way  to  utilise  a considerable  amount  of  the 
turf,  which  is  very  abundant  in  Ireland,  for  smelt- 
ing purposes  also  ? — That  is  a technical  question. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  district  where  turt  is  used 
for  smelting  purposes  at  the  present  day.  Of 
course,  if  charcoal  can  be  used  for  smelting  pur- 
poses, turf  can  be,  but  I am  not  personally  aware 
that  it  is. 

1809.  I observe  you  stated  that  you  were  not 
aware  that  it  was  used  in  certain  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe  ? — I thought  the  Swedish  iron 
was  all  smelted  by  charcoal,  or  by  coal  imported. 

1810.  But  the  question  is  with  regard  to  the 
turf  which  we  have  in  Ireland,  and  I want  to 
know  how  far  that  could  be  made  to  supplement 
the  deficient  supply  of  the  coal? — I have  no 
doubt  that  if  an  artificial  fuel  were  prepared  by 
compression,  and  put  into  a sufficient  condition 
of  solidity,  it  could  be  used  for  iron  smelting. 

1811.  Then  you  refer  the  Committee  to 
Mr.  Kinahan  and  Professor  Sullivan,  with  re- 
gard to  the  economy  of  working  the  turf  in  that 
direction;  do  I understand  that? — I have  no 
doubt  that  they  would  be  able  to  give  valuable 
information  upon  that  point. 

Chairman. 

1812.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  turf  mixed  with 
coke  is  used  in  Austria,  for  the  purpose  of  smelt- 
ing?— In  Germany  they  use  a fuel  which  is 
prepared  from  anthracite  coal  dust. 

1813.  And  then  mixed  with  turf? — I am  not 
aware  of  that ; it  may  be  so. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

1814.  Supposing  a certain  amount  of  addi- 
tional fuel  were  derived  from  turf,,  is  there  any 
other  source  known  to  you  from  which  fuel  could 
be  derived  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  from  timber. 

1815.  What. amount  of  land  in  Ireland,  in  your 
view,  would  be  available  to  apply  to  the  purpose 
of  growing  timber,  either  for  general  industries 
or  for  the  special  purposes  of  fuel,  as  . adding  to 
the  deficiency  which  you  admit  there  is  of  coal  ? 
— I have  made  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
acres,  which  of  course  is  only  a rough  estimate, 
but  it  is  probably  below  rather  than  above  the 
actual  area.  The  total  area  that.  I get  out  is 
about  3,500,000  English  acres,  divided  in  this 
way  ; county  Donegal  I put  down  at  500,000 
acres  of  land  specially  suitable  for  plantation. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

1816.  What  description  of  land  have  you  taken 
as  suitable  for  plantation? — Principally  moun- 

0.98. 


[Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
tain  land,  and  those  lands  incapable  of  being 
turned  to  other  profitable  cultivation.  Donegal, 
as  I say,  I put  down  at  500,000  acres;  London- 
derry, at  100,000  acres;  Mayo,  at  360,000; 
West  Galway,  at  700,000,  including  Comemara; 
the  Dingle  promontory,  80,000;  Kerry,  600,000; 
Cork,  400,000  ; Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and  the 
mountainous  district  generally,  300,000  ; Down- 
shire,  100,000;  the  central  districts,  principally 
those  in  turf,  400,000 ; making  in  all  3,540,000 
acres. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

1817.  I suppose  you  have  not  gone  into  the 
question  of  how  per  acre  you  might  convert 
timber  into  charcoal ; you  do  not  know  the 
modulus  of  calculation  for  that? — No,  that  is  a 
forestry  question  ; I.  have  not  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  that  point. 

1818.  Are  you  aware  that  the  smelting  of  iron 
was  carried]out  as  a very  extensive  operation, 
indeed,  for  some  centuries  in  Ireland? — Yes,  I 
have  a very  valuable  paper  upon  that  subject  by 
yourself;  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  me  a 
copy  of  it,  but  I know  it  as  a fact  otherwise. 

1819.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Kane  in 
the  statement  that,  “ With  the  burning  down  of 
the  last  of  the  Irish  forests  at  the  close  of  the 
17th  century,  the  fires  for  smelting  iron  were 
extinguished,  and  that  great  branch  of  industry 
which  had  existed  for  centuries  ceased”? — There 
were  undoubtedly  little  iron  furnaces  or  smelt- 
ing works  scattered  all  over  the  country,  in 
which  charcoal  was  used  for  the  purpose,  and 
necessarily  with  the  cutting  down  or  destruction 
of  the  forests  that  industry  ceased. 

1820.  Do  you  happen  to  know  about  what 
time  that  was  ; do  you  agree  with  the  statement 
I have  read  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  ? — It  was  at  various  times  ; a good  deal 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century ; and 
though  I do  not  wish  to  speak  historically  upon 
the  subject,  I believe  a very  large  quantity  was 
cut  down  by  the  settlers  under  Cromwell  and 
others. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1821.  So  as  to  leave  no  cover? — Yes,  that 
was  part  of  the  reason,  and  also  to  convert  the- 
timber  to  immediate  profit,  as  they  were  not 
very  secure  in  their  holdings. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

1822.  Are  you  also  aware  that  for  strategic- 
purposes  roads  100  yards  wide  were  cut  through 
them,  and  that  smelting  furnaces  were  expressly 
set  up  in  order  to  destroy  the  woods,  with  a 
similar  view? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

1823.  May  I ask  you  whether  you  happen  to 
know  anything  with  regard  to  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  iron  wire,  now  so  extensively 
used  in  telegraph  machinery? — I have  been  in 
works  where  that  wire  was  manufactured. 

1824.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  a very- 
large  portion  of  the  supply  of  the  wire  comes 
from  the  Jura  district  in  France?— I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

1825.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  J ura  dis- 
trict?—Yes,  I have  been  through  it. 

M 3 1826.  Can 
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Dr.  Lyons — 'Continued. 

1826.  Can  you  say  whether  that  wire  is  manu- 
factured by  the  aid  of  charcoal  from  timber? — 
I have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it,  though 
I cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge;  but 
there  is  no  other  fuel  in  the  Jura  district. 

1827.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  an  industry 
which  could  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
Ireland,  considering  the  enormous  quantity  of 
iron  ore  which  you  have  just  stated  to  exist 
there '! — I have  nc  doubt  about  it,  with  an  ex- 
tensive plantation  of  the  country  and  the  intro- 
duction of  proper  forest  laws. 

1828.  Or,  should  the  turf  fuel  be  available  for 
the  purpose,  you  think  that  might  be  used?— 
I think  compressed  turf  fuel  might  be  available 
for  the  purpose  also. 

1829.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  wire  for 
telegraph  purposes  has  now  become  an  enormous 
industry  ? — It  has. 

1830.  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  the  tele- 
graph wires  are  supplied  from  in  Ireland  ? — Not 
from  Ireland,  that  is  certain ; but  I cannot  say 
where  they  do  come  from. 

1831.  A very  large  quantity  come  from  the 
Jura,  and  get  into  English  hands;  but  do  you 
think  that  is  an  industry  which  may  be  held  in 
view  as  one  which  might  be  introduced  into 
Ireland  at  a comparatively  early  period? — In 
the  northern  parts  of  Ireland,  yes. 

1832.  The  honourable  Chairman  desires  me  to 
ask  you  whether  you  could  inform  the  Committee 
at  what  age  of  timber  growing,  charcoal  would 
be  available  for  the  purpose  of  wire  manu- 
facture?— Charcoal  is  made  from  small  trees, 
and  probably  five  or  six  years  after  the  planting 
you  would  be  able  to  procure  charcoal. 

1833.  Certainly  within  10  years? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly within  10  years. 

1834.  Did  you  happen  to  visit  the  Forestry 
Exhibition  in  Edinburgh  ? — I am  sorry  to  say 
I did  not. 

# 1835.  But  you  have  seen  charcoal  at  ex- 
hibitions and  elsewhere,  and  you  can  testify  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  made  from  timber  of  small 
scantling  ? — Yes. 

1836.  Probably  under  10  years  of  age? — Yes, 
I have  seen  it  in  several  countries. 

1837.  And  by  preference  the  younger  timber 
is  chosen  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal? — Yes. 

1838.  It  is  not  forest  trees  of  50  or  60  years 
old  that  would  be  used  for  the  purpose  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

1839.  May  I ask  you  whether  you  can  say  if 
any  process  of  iron  manufacture  is  going  on  at 
present  in  Ireland  from  the  raw  material  ? — No, 
not  that  I know  of. 

1840.  None  at  all  ? — None  at  all. 

1841.  Is  there  any  smelting  worth  speaking 
of,  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  goino-  on  in 
Ireland  at  present  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

1842.  Then  all  the  articles  of  iron  are  im- 
ported into  Ireland,  as  far  as  you  know? — They 
are  either  imported  directly  in  a complete  manu- 
factured state,  or  else  the  pig-iron  is  imported  ; 
there  are  foundries  in  which  many  articles  are 
produced  upon  the  spot. 

Chairman. 

££  1843.  Is  it  true  that  every  spade  and  shovel 
used  by  labourers  in  Ireland  is  imported? — I 
think  it  is  very  likely  to  be  true. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

1844.  Are  the  last  shovel  mills,  which  used  to 
exist  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
for  the  manufacture  of  those  and  similar  forms  oi 
implements  shut  up?— I should  be  sorry  to  say 
that  -there  are  none  ; but  my  belief  is,  that  there 
are  none  manufactured  in  Ii-eland. 

1845.  You  stated  a while  ago  that  you  be- 
lieved it  to  bo  a matter  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance to  provide  inland  carnage  and  outward 
carriage,  in  regard  to  those  numerous  industries 
in  the  country,  if  they  are  to  be  developed  at  all. 
Would  you  say  that  the  canal  system  in  Ireland 
would  offer  a means  of  competition  with  the  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  a direct  means  of  greatly  facili- 
tating the  carriage  of  these  materials  through  the 
country  inwards  and  outwards? — For  heavy 
goods  and  raw  materials,  the  canal  is  the  most 
economical ; but  the  small  extent  to  which  canal 
traffic  is  carried  on  at  the  present  day,  even  with 
our  existing  canals,  is  a lamentable  thing. 

1846.  I do  not  suppose  you  concur  entirely 
with  Professor  Jevons,  in  his  history  of  the  coal 
question,  that  we  should  abandon  the  hope  of 
producing  mineral  industries  worked  by  fuel  to 
any  reasonable  extent?— I -presume  the  late 
Professor  Jevons,  whom  I had  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  knowing  very  intimately,  was  only 
speaking  of  manufacture  by  means  of  coal  fuel ; 
but  if  you  fall  back  upon  other  fuels,  such  as 
those  of  peat  -and  timber,  you,  of  course,  increase 
the  area  of  your  manufacture. 

1847.  You  are,  possibly,  the  most  important 
witness  in  the  three  kingdoms  upon  the  question 
of  fuel,  and  I would  ask  you  whether  you  concur 
in  this  important  statement  of  Professor  Jevons  : 
he  says  that,  “ the  industrial  efforts  of  the  Irish 
should  be  exerted  in  a contrary  direction  to  those 
of  England ; that  agriculture  and  handicraft  em- 
ployments, in  which  fuel  affords  no  aid,  would  be 
their  best  resource.”  Would  you  go  as  far  as 
that? — I should  think,  ovex'  a very  large  extent 
of  the  country,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the 
countx-y,  that  would  apply. 

1848.  But  still,  I gather  from  your  general 
evidence,  and  what  you  stated  a while  ago.  that 
you  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Jevonsj  that 
little  or  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  that  way?— No, 

I do  not. 

Chairman. 

1849.  Would  you  not  substitute  for  the  word 
“ best  ” the  word  “ first”? — I would. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

1850.  You  would  correct  it  in  that  way  ? I 

would.  Cattle  breeding,  and  agriculture  in  its 
various  bi'anches,  must  necessarily  be  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  fii-st  means  of  employment,  if  you 
take  the  whole  country ; but,  as  I have  said 
before,  the  north  of  Ireland  is  exceptionally 
prolific  in  minerals  ; and  in  that  region  I think 
those  minerals  are  capable  of  occupying,  at  any 
rate,  an  equal  share  of  attention  with  agriculture. 

1851.  You  know  the  English  coaf  fields  so 
thoroughly  well.  that  I would  like  to  ask  you 
whether,  supposing  the  total  fuel  in  Ireland  to 
be  derived  from  its  coal,  its  turf,  and  its  coming 
forests,  is  not  sufficient,  means  could  not  be  found 
of  introducing  through  the  canal  system  of  Ire- 
land a sufficient  supply  of  coal  to  carry  oil  our 
manufactures,  and  bring  coal  in  at  such  a price 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  manufac- 
tures ? — 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

tures  ? — I have  already  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  as  time  progresses  coal  in  England  must 
necessarily  increase  in  value ; the  mines  are 
becoming  deeper,  and  therefore  more  expensive 
every  year,  and  the  shallow  ones  are  being  ex- 
hausted ; still  there  is  sufficient  coal  in  England 
and  Wales  to  supply  cheap  fuel  for  a great  many 
years  to  come,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  half  a 
century.  In  half  a century  or  so,  I think,  the 
price  of  coal  will  be  very  materially  increased. 

1852.  Did  you  see  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  state- 
ment, that  the  supply  of  coal  would  be  very 
materially  diminished  in  100  years? — 150  years, 
I think  his  Grace  said. 

1853.  Your  own  estimate,  as  given  in  the  Coal 
Report,  was  something  like  250  years,  I think  ? 
— I am  speaking  of  my  original  estimate,  which 
was  made  in  1859  before  the  Royal  Coal  Com- 
mission, and  was  published  in  a little  work  called 
The  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain  (4  th  edit., 
published  in  1881).  I made  an  estimate  at 
that  time,  that  there  was  sufficient  coal  to  the 
depth  of  4,000  feet  in  Great  Britain  to  last  for  a 
thousand  years  at  the  then  rate  of  production, 
which,  however,  was  only  60,000,000  tons  per 
annum.  Since  that  time  it  has  doubled,  and  is 
increasing  in  a rapid  ratio,  and  therefore  the 
period  of  exhaustion,  of  course,  must  be  propor- 
tionately diminished. 

1854.  So  is  the  exportation  of  coal  enormously 
increasing  ? — The  exportation  of  coal  is  enor- 
mously increasing,  and  if  I might  be  allowed  to 
offer  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  I should  say 
that  the  exportation  of  coal  is  one  matter  upon 
which  we  should  not  carry  out  the  principles  of 
free  trade  ; I should  put  a duty  upon  the  export 
of  coal. 

1855.  Could  you  tell  to  what  amount  the  pre- 
sent export  is? — I could  get  that  information  for 
the  Committee,  excluding  that  exported  for  our 
own  purposes,-  but  taking  that  sent  to  foreign 
countries,  it  is  at  least  10,000,000  to  12,000,000 
tons  per  annum. 

1856.  You  do  not  think  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
troduce coal  from  England  to  Ireland, through 
the  great  water-way  systems,  at  such  prices  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  industries  of 
Ireland  ? — Not  over  a very  large  extent  of  the 
country. 

1857.  Over  the  central  and  western  portions? 
— Not  over  the  central  and  western  portions. 

1858.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  coal  has  to  be 
carried  over  considerable  areas  in  England  to  the 
seat  of  manufacture? — Yes,  in  many  parts. 

1859.  Has  the  coal  not  to  go  greater  distances 
to  certain  parts  of  England  than  it  would  have 
if  it  were  to  go  by  the  shortest  route  from  the 
coalfields  to  the  west  of  Ireland  ? — I think  that 
is  the  case  in  many  instances,  no  doubt ; for  in- 
stance, manufactures  which  are  carried  on  in 
London  are  supplied  with  coal  from  the  central 
and  northern  counties,  or  by  sea  from  the  north- 
east of  England. 

1 860.  With  a tax  on  the  coal  coming  into  the 
London  district  ? — Yes,  there  are  local  charges 
on  the  coal. 

1861.  Then  you  do- not  think  i|  beyond  reason- 
able probability  that,  with  better  sea  carriage 
and  with  better  inland  navigation  in  Ireland,,  we 
may  get  coal  at  such  a price,  even  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Ireland,  within  reach  of  those  water- 
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ways,  as  will  enable  us  to  carry  on  manufactures 
profitably  ? — I do  not  anticipate  that  there  would 
be  much  manufacture  carried  on  with  imported 
coal  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  but  along  the 
east  and  districts  proximate  to  the  ports  that 
might  be  so,  and  would  be  so. 

1862.  At  all  events,  to  sum  up  your  opinion, 
you  think  that  with  the  fuel  derived  from  the 
existing  coal  supply,  from  the  turf  supply,  and 
from  the  very  probable  timber  supply,  within  a 
period,  say  of  10  years,  a very  large  development 
could  be  given  to  the  industries  of  Ireland  in 
working  the  minerals,  iron  included,  which  exist, 
in  the  country  at  present? — I will  answer  the 
question  in  this  way  ; that  if  the  system  of  popular 
education  in  Ireland  undergoes  a considerable 
modification,  that  may  be  the  case ; but  if  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  state,  I do  not 
consider  it  will  be  the  case. 

1863.  By  that  you  mean  that  so  long  as  the 
education  is  so  little  technical,  very  little  pro- 
gress can  take  place  amongst  the  people  in  prose- 
cuting those  industries  ? — Yes, 

1864.  You  think  then,  that  with  a sufficient 
amount  of  technical  education  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  a good  supply  of  fuel,  very  con- 
siderable industries  could  be  carried  on  in  Ireland 
without  at  all  aiming  at  the  great  industries  of 
England? — I think,  instead  of  our  being  en- 
tirely dependent  for  a large  portion  of  our  useful 
implements,  and  other  necessities  of  every-day 
life,  on  England,  if  a proper  bent  were  given,  by 
the  introduction  of  technical  education  amongst 
the  people,  towards  art  and  industry,  a new  era 
could  be  established  for  industrial  works  in  Ire- 
land, but  not  without  that.  I am  satisfied  that 
the  present  system  of  education,  instead  of  fos- 
tering the  taste  for  manual  labour  of  various- 
kinds,  has  the-  very  opposite  effect. 

Chairman. 

1865.  You  think  that  without  improvement  in 
popular  education,  we  should  in  vain  look  for  in- 
dustrial progress  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  I^eake. 

1866.  Does  Ireland  participate  in  that  same 
disadvantage  with  England  ? — I think  it  does. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1867.  Going  back  for  a moment  to  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Stanley  J evons,  do  you  think  that 
his  statement,  that  “ agriculture  and  handicraft 
employments  in  which  fuel  affords  no  aid,  would 
be  the  best  resource  of  the  Irish,”  offers  a suffi- 
cient. foundation  for  his  conclusion  that  “the 
industrial  efforts  of  the  Irish  should  be  exerted 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  those  of  the  English  ” ? 
— He  is  speaking  of  the  whole  country  ; I accept 
his  statement  as  applied  to  a portion  of  the 
country. 

1868.  Agriculture  may  be  the  best,  or,  as  you 
would  prefer  to  say,  the  first  resource  of  the 
Irish  people ; but  is  it  not  desirable  that  any 
other  employment  for  which  suitable  resources 
may  be  found  in  Ireland,  should  be  utilised  lor 
the  purpose  of  providing  work  and  income  for 
bodies  of'  people,  than  those  which  may  afford  a 
field  to  the  agriculturist  and  shopkeeper  ? — Cer- 
tainly, most  important. 

1869.  I want  to  gather  from  you  a little  more 
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definitely  an  opinion  upon  a matter  which  you 
casually  mentioned  on  the  last  day,  as  to  what 
you  described  as  a shameful  waste  of  hay,  which 
you  attributed  partly  to  the  stacking  of  hay  in 
wet  places  and  keeping  it  too  long  in  the  field  ? 
— I have  seen  that  frequently  the  case,  both 
stacking  it  in  places  liable  to  be  flooded,  and  also 
keeping  it  too  long  in  the  field.  • 

1870.  I think  you  stated  that,  when  hay  was 
abundant  in  parts,  of  the  country,  there  was 
sometimes  a famine  in  Dublin  ? — There  is  a great 
scarcity  of  hay  in  Dublin  sometimes,  and  prices 
are  to  be  had  in  Dublin  which  would  very 
largely  l’epay  its  carriage  into  Dublin  from  the 
country. 

1871.  How  do  you  account  for  that  strange 
condition  of  things  ? — Because  there  are  no  pro- 
per appliances  for  compressing  the  hay  for  car- 
riage over  long  distances  by  rail ; at  any  rate,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  very  much  brought  in  from 
long  distances,  even  by  canal ; but  I know  that, 
in  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  there 
are  sometimes  magnificent  crops  of  hay  which 
locally  command  a small  price,  while  double  or 
treble  the  price  is  obtainable  in  Dublin,  and  also 
in  England.  In  Liverpool,  for  instance,  I have 
heard  the  price  of  hay  quoted  at  a high  figure  ; 
I do  not  like  to  go  into  figures,  because  I am  not 
very  conversant  with  the  subject,  but  say  47.  a 
ton,  when  in  Londonderry  and  the  neighbour- 
hood the  price  would  be  about  30  s. 

1872.  Hay  is  a very  large  and  important  crop 
in  Ireland,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a very  large  and  im- 
portant crop,  but  it  is  very  badly  utilised. 

1873.  So  far  as  this  bad  condition  of  things  is 
due  to  want  of  skill,  as  you  say  it  largely  is, 
that  would  have  been  remedied  long  ago,  I pre- 
sume, if  Dr.  Sullivan’s  suggestion,  made  years 
ago,  to  convert  the  Glasnevin  School  into  a 
normal  school  for  training  teachers  in  agriculture, 
had  been  carried  out  ? — It  might  be  to  a small 
extent,  but  1 do  not  think  that  would  have  had 
a very  material  effect.  I think  what  we  want  is 
the  training  of  boys  in  the  national  schools. 

1874.  But  how  would  you  train  the  boys  in 
the  national  schools,  unless  the  teachers  were 
trained  ? — Of  course  the  teachers  must  be  trained 
first,  and  you  must  authorise  agriculture  and  the 
arts  to  be  taught  in  national  schools,  and  make 
them  part  of  the  course. 

1875.  If  the  teachers  had  acquired  a good 
agricultural  training  before  now,  we  should  not 
have  the  hay  stacked  in  wet  places  and  left  to 
rot  in  the  fields  ? — There  would  ultimately  have 
been  an  improvement,  of  course ; but  I may 
mention  that  so  little  has  the  value  of  training  in 
agriculture  been  appreciated  in  Ireland,  that  the 
Chair  of  Agriculture  at  the  lloyal  College  of 
Science  in  Dublin,  which  was  established  at  the 
time  the  college  took  its  present  form,  was 
abolished  within  the  last  four  or  five  years;  Dr. 
Davey  was  allowed  to  retire  because  he  could 
not  get  a class. 

1876.  But  do  not  you  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment suppressed  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  against  the  wish  of  the 
teaching  staff  there,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
an  economy  ? — I know  they  have  made  several 
chairs  into  one. 

1877.  One  of  the  amalgamated  chairs  was  the 
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Chair  of  Agriculture,  so  you  can  draw  no  argu- 
ment from  the  absence  of  a class  in  Dublin  ? — I 
draw  the  inference  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
benefit  of  agricultural  knowledge  has  been  at  a 
discount ; but  I think  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  that  respect  of  late. 

1878.  But  any  reason  that  would  be  derived 
from  such  a fact  in  an  important  college  in  a 
great  city  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  question 
of  primary  education  by  trained  teachers  in  the 
national  schools  of  the  country  ? — No,  I would 
not  so  apply  it. 

1879.  it  would  be  remarkable  if  it  were  true, 
that  hay  was  being  brought  from  Holland  to 
Dublin,  while  good  hay  was  being  sold  in  Con- 
naught at  1 1.  a ton  ? — Certainly  it  would. 

1880.  Do  you  blame  the  railways  for  that  con- 
dition of  things  ? — Yes ; perhaps  they  are  some- 
what to  blame  ; but  hay,  in  order  to  be  sent  by  rail, 
requires  to  be  properly  prepared  by  pressing  and 
making  into  parcels,  and  until  that  is  taught  and 
carried  out  it  cannot  be  sent  long  distances  by  rail. 

1881.  Even  having  regard  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  state  of  skill  in  reference  to  the 
preparation  of  hay,  do  you  consider  the  railway 
rates  an  impediment  ? — I cannot  speak  upon  that 
point.  I think  it  would  fall  in  with  the  general 
statement  I have  made,  that  there  is  probably 
not  sufficient  encouragement  given  by  low  rail- 
way rates  for  the  transmission  of  hay. 

1882.  With  reference  to  the  railways ; we 
gather  from  you  that  the  rates  upon  the  railways 
are  generally  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  in- 
dustry in  stone  ? — Yes,  I have  very  little  doubt 
that  that  is  the  case. 

1883.  You  told  the  Committee  a remarkable 
story  of  the  failure  of  the  pottery  works  at  Coal- 
island,  where  they  produced  as  good  pottery  as 
you  said  you  had  ever  seen  in  Staffordshire  ? — 
Yes,  I never  saw  better. 

1884.  But  because  the  manufacturer  could  not 
get  his  goods  carried  from  Coalisland  to  London- 
derry, the  works  fell  through  ? — Yes ; I was  told 
the  other  day  that  the  worli3  were  broken  up. 

1885.  Did  one  company  control  the  land 
carriage  ? — One  in  the  main,  and  that  was  the 
North  Western  ; but  I am  not  quite  sure  if  there 
was  not  a branch  in  connection  with  it. 

1886.  Then  again  the  manufacturer  of  bricks 
at  Kingscourt,  in  Cavan,  almost  came,  to  ruin 
from  the  same  cause,  did  he  not? — Yes,  he  did; 
that  case  has  been  settled,  I understand. 

1887.  After  a number  of  years  ?— After  a 
number  of  years. 

1888.  Kingscourt  has  a railway  station,  has  it 
not? — Yes;  it  is  the  termination  of  the  Navan 
and  Kingscourt  Railway; 

1889.  It  is  directly  connected  with  Dublin? — 
Yes;  it  is  directly  connected  with  Dublin,  by 
Drogheda. 

1890.  The  opposition  of  that  company  for  years 
jeopardised  that  manufacture? — Yes,  as  I have 
been  informed,  by  their  refusal  to  give  remune- 
rative rates  of  carriage. 

1891.  Considering  the  manner  in  which  the 
policy  of  the  railway  boards  is  operating  against 
various  industries  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  do 
you  think  the  Legislature  might  usefully  establish, 
in  regard  to  certain  products  and  industries,  a table 
of  rates  suited  to  the  requirements  of  public 
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policy  ? — Well,  that  is  rather  a difficult  question 
to  answer ; I think  no  doubt  it  might  be  possible 
that  rates  could  be  reduced  and  yet  made  profit- 
able to  the  companies  all  over. 

1892.  Do  you  consider,  from  your  inspection 
of  the  question,  that  these  railway  boards  in 
Ireland  are  too  exacting  for  immediate  dividend, 
that  they  are  not  willing  to  wait  intelligently  for 
results? — I have  no  doubt  that  the  production 
of  high  dividends  is  the  first  object  they  have  in 
view. 

1893.  That  is  to  say,  high  dividends  at  once? 
— Yes,  high  dividends  at  once. 

1894.  Now,  supposing  the  railways  were  to  be 
amalgamated,  you  would  have  unity  of  control, 
unity  of  management,  and  uniformity  of  rating ; 
you  -would  have  an  intelligent  management  of  the 
lines  forming  part  of  the  same  system ; and  you 
would  have  a reduction  in  the  pay  of  the  higher 
grades,  and  a less  number  of  officials  ? — I do  not 
know  about  that,  it  depends  upon  whether  they 
are  at  present  too  highly  paid. 

1895.  If  instead  of  36  managing  boards  you 
had  one,  you  would  not  want  36  secretaries  ? — 
Not  so  many. 

1896.  Would  you  think  that  the  administra- 
tion of  Irish  railways,  conducted  by  native  ad- 
ministration in  Dublin,  with  State  authority, 
would  be  the  most  hopeful  that  could  be  adopted  ? 
— Upon  the  whole  I am  disposed  to  think  that, 
as  applied  to  Ireland,  it  would  be  an  advantageous 
arrangement.  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
required  in  England  or  Scotland,  because  rail- 
way companies  and  directors  are  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  benefits  of  encouraging  industries 
there  at  low  rates ; in  fact,  some  industries  are 
very  largely  encouraged,  such  as  the  coal  traffic, 
the  railway  rate  upon  coal  to  London  being  the 
very  lowest  figure  possible. 

1897.  They  do,  by.  experience,  and  by  the 
intelligent  application  of  results  in  England, 
what  we  do  not  in  Ireland? — I will  not  give 
them  credit  for  that  altogether ; it  is  partly  due 
to  the  enormous  competition  which  exists. 

1898.  If  we  had  a central  administration  in 
Dublin,  with  Irish  intelligence  directing  it, 
backed  by  a sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  a knowledge  of  Ireland’s  resources ; 
do  you  think  we  might  have  good  results  ? — I 
think  we  might  have  good  results. 

1899.  You  have  not  been  asked  about  salt; 
what  do  you  say  with  respect  to  that? — I think 
there  is  a good  deal  of  salt  in  Ireland  ; there  is 
a bed  of  rock  salt  only  in  one  place,  at.Carrick- 
fergus,  but  that  bed,  which  is  88  feet  in  thick- 
ness, 1 have  no  doubt  extends  under  a considerable 
tract  of  country.  There  are  three  beds  of  salt 
which  have  been  proved  in  that  mine  (it  is  called 
the  Duncreagh  Mine,  near  _ Carrickfergus),  the 
second  of  which  is  88  feet  in  thickness,  that  is 
being  worked  at  572  feet  from  the  surface.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  that  bed  extends  under 
the  basaltic  plateau  of  the  county  Antrim,  east 
and  west,  to  a very  considerable  extent. 

1900.  Is  there  any  any  other  mineral  beside 
the  rock  salt  there  ? — There  is  a little  gypsum 
worked  near  Carrickmacross,  but  there  is  not 
much  gypsum. 

1901.  Is  there  any  market  for  rock  salt  m Ire- 
land?—Yes;  I have  the  returns  from  this  mine 
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for  the  years  from  1879  down  to  the  year-  1883 
inclusive,  and  they  are  very  encouraging.  In 
the  year  1879  the  output  was  30,234  tons;  in 
1880  the  output  was  31,298  tons  ; in  188.1  it  was 
31,730  tons;  in  1882  there  is  a falling  off,  the 
output  was  29,778  tons  ; but  in  1883  it  rose  to 
37.405  tons. 

1902.  Is  that  all  sold  in  Ireland? — No,  a good 
deal  of  it  is  shipped  at  Carrickfergus. 

1903.  There  is  a good  market  for  it  in  Ire- 
land, is  there  not?— Yes,  there  is  a good  market 
for  it  in  Ireland  ; there  is  no  doubt  a market  for 
it,  for  chemical  works  and  other  purposes ; but 
I think  it  is  an  industry  which  might  be  very 
largely  increased. 

1904.  Is  there  common  salt  in  Ireland? — It  is 
from  the  rock  salt  that  the  common  salt  is  made. 

Mr.  Leake. 

1905.  Is  there  brine  in  those  pits? — I do  not 
think  there  is. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1906.  Is  there  any  other  industry  that  you  think 
possible,  or  existing,  which  you  have  not  men- 
tioned, and  which  you  think  you  might  usefully 
refer  to? — Of  course  there  are  the  industries 
derived  from  land,  flax,  and  so  on  ; but  I do  not 
think  those  come  exactly  within  my  province. 

1907.  I referred  rather  to  any  which  had  not 
been  mentioned? — No,  no  others  occur  to  me 
than  those  that  have  been  mentioned ; but  you 
can  never  tell  when  you  have  quite  exhausted 
the  list ; one  industry  gives  rise  to  another. 

1908.  How  would  you  propose  to  develop  the 
porphyry  of  Lambay  ? — By  shipping  and  quarry- 
ing. 

1909.  A good  art  school  in  Dublin  would 
develop  it?— A technical  school,  I presume  you 
mean. 

1910.  I mean  a school  that  would  develop  with 
artistic  taste  ? — But  we  have  art  schools  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which  are 
doing  very  good  work. 

1911.  But  the  system  might  be  more  popu- 
larised, might  it  not  ?— I would  have  industries 
taught  in  every  school  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
towns ; those  in  the  country  especially  directed 
towards  agricultural  pursuits.  I should  have  a 
plot  of  land  attached  to  every  country  school 
where  it  is  possible,  and  the  boys  when  they 
came  to  a certain  age,  the  older  boys  in  their 
third  school  year,  obliged  to  work  upon  this  land 
and  till  it ; and  I should  give  the  same  encourage- 
ment to  success  in  the  tillage  of  the  land,  and  in 
answering  on  agricultural  matters,  as  I would 
give  to  success  in  any  of  the  subjects  of  head 
knowledge.  Then  for  the  girls,  I think  it  is 
equally  important  that  they  should  be  trained  in 
household  duties  to  a far  greater  extent  than 
they  are  at  present ; in  needlework,  in  knitting, 
in  dairy  work,  and  in  cookery.  That  is  my  pro- 
gramme for  the  country  schools. 

1912.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  outlines  of 
Dr.  Sullivan’s  scheme?— Mine  are  very  much 
the  same,  but  I had  thought  out  the  subject 
before  I heard  Dr.  Sullivan’s  views;  we  quite 
hold  the  same  views. 

1913.  Dr.  Sullivan  wants  the  dements  of  the 
arts  and  science  classes  taught  in  all  schools  ; 

N national 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

national  schools  built  in  towns,  with  workshops 
attached,  attended  by  trained  teachers ; and  in 
the  country  groups  of  schools  to  which  a farm 
should  be  attached? — I think  there  should  be 
groups  of  schools  in  which  the  elder  boys  should 
be  taught  trades  as  they  are  in  industrial  schools. 

1914.  That  is  to  say,  when  you  have  a visiting 
teacher  to  visit  the  groups  of  country  schools,  he 
might  teach  industrial  arts? — Yes;  when  you 
have  boys  remarkable  for  talent,  I would  make 
a selection  of  them  for  special  instruction,  but  as 
regards  the  great  body  who  attend  those  schools 
I would  certainly  oblige  them  to  be  instructed 
in  trades  for  a time. 

1915.  Then  what  the  workshop-  attached 
would  do  for  industry  in  towns,  the  farm  attached 
would  do  for  agriculture  in  the  country  ? —Yes. 

1916.  You  would  assent,  as  he  proposes,  to 
the  giving  of  a technical  education  in  the  pro- 
vincial school  topped  by  the  Queen’s  College 
and  the  College  of  Science  ? — It  would  have  to 
be  done  on  a great  system. 

1917.  There  is  some  difference  of  testimony 
between  Dr.  Sullivan  and  yourself,  as  to  the 
capacities  of  Ireland  in  reference  to  ironstone. 
I take  it  Professor  Sullivan’s  great  point  is 
chemistry,  whereas  you  have  given  your  special 
attention  to  the  subject  of  minerals  ? — Professor 
Sullivan  has  a very  wide  knowledge  on  most 
subjects,  and  amongst  others  he  is  a very  good 
mineralogist.  As  to  the  process  of  the  manu- 
facture of  minerals,  there  is  no  authority  superior 
to  him ; but  I think  from  my  official  position  I 
must  have  a greater  knowledge  of  the  actual 
existence  of  those  minerals  in  Ireland  than  he 
has. 

1918.  Your  official  duties  give  you  that  know- 
ledge?— Yes,  my  official  duties  give  me  that 
knowledge. 

1919.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  a promis- 
ing future  for  the  ironstone  in  the  Antrim 
districts  ? — I do. 

1920.  As  far  as  coal  is  concerned  you  do  not 
look  hopefully  to  either  Munster  or  Antrim,  but 
you  think  that  the  Castlecomer  field  might  be 
suitably  developed,  and  that  there  is  room  for  a 
great  industry  in  Tyrone? — Yes,  the  Castle- 
comer and  Tyrone  districts  are  the  two  which 
have  the  greatest  future  before  them  in  respect 
to  coal. 

1921.  Examining,  as  we  have  examined,  the 
causes  why  this  industry  has  not  developed,  you 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  one  which  appears  to  have 
had  a general  operation.  I refer  to  the  want  of 
skill  and  the  bad  system  of  mining  ? — Yes ; the 
art  of  mining  is  not  sufficiently  understood. 

1922.  You  suggested  that  managers  might  be 
brought  in  from  Great  Britain  ? — Yes. 

1923.  Does  not  it  occur  to  you  that  persons 
engaged  in  a lucrative  industry  in  Great  Britain 
would  be  slow  to  embark  in  what  might  prove  to 
be  a precarious  operation  in  Ireland  ? — Of  course 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  cannot  produce  good 
managers  with  the  requisite  knowledge  in  Ireland 
by  proper  training,  but  at  first  you  would  require 
to  introduce  men  who  had  the  knowledge,  in 
order  to  train  others. 

1924.  Have  you  anybody  at  the  College  of 
Science  competent  to  teach  mining? — Yes,  we 
have  a Professor  of  Mining,  Professor  O’Beilly. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

1925.  Suppose  boys  at  the  primary  science 
classes  showed  an  aptitude  for  mining,  and  were 
brought  up  into  the  College  of  Science,  which 
exists  in  Dublin,  and  enabled  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  Professor  O’Reilly, 
would  you  not  be  able  in  a few  years  to  produce 
a class  of  young  men  who  would  be  competent 
to  conduct  mining  operations  skilfully  in  Ireland? 
• — No  doubt  we  should ; at  the  same  time  we  have 
not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  any  actual 
pits  or  collieries  at  work,  that  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty, because  in  order  to  learn  the  practical 
working  of  a colliery  they  would  have  to  visit  a 
colliery  district. 

1926.  Supposingthe  Professor  took  the  students 
for  a week’s  visit  to  a colliery,  that  would  met 
the  difficulty  ?— In  that  way  it  might  be  accom- 
plished ; we  have  excellent  models  and  plans, 
and  everything  except  the  actual  working  col- 
leries. 

1927.  You  have  an  excellent  collection,  but  I 
believe  your  Technological  Museum  has  been 
rather  mutilated? — It  has;  we  are  partly  in  a 
transition  condition,  waiting  for  the  new  build- 
ings of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  to  be 
finished,  for  part  of  our  collection  to  be  trans- 
ferred there. 

1928.  If  you  had  a tolerably  generous  estimate 
from  Parliament,  annually,  you  might  in  a few 
years  be  able  to  say  there  was  no  longer  a want 
of  mining  skill  in  the  country?— No  doubt  it  is 
a want  which  I trust  will  soon  no  longer  exist  in 
Ireland. 

1929.  And  in  the  Town  Institution,  similar 
instruction  might  be  given? — Yes,  but  the 
Royal  College  is  not  a technical  college,  it  is  a 
science  college,  and  in  order  to  be  made  a 
technical  one  it  would  have  to  undergo  a con- 
tiderable  modification  ; but,  of  course,  I need 
not  say  that  the  theory  of  the  science  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  process,  and  in  the  theories  of  these 
subjects,  we  instruct,  I believe,  in  a manner  not 
second  to  any  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1930.  Have  you  a scientific  system  there  that 
would  adapt  itself  technically  to  the  means  of 
scientific  instruction? — Yes,  by  expansion. 

1931.  With  regard  to  the  Castlecomer  dis- 
trict, you  told  me  that  the  great  impediment  there 
was  the  need  of  communication  ? — Yes,  it  practi- 
cally locks  up  the  coal  in  that  district  in  very 
norrow  bounds ; even  in  Kilkenny  and  Carlow 
all  the  coal  sent  in  from  that  district  has  to  be 
carted. 

1932.  So  that  there  is  a primitive  want  of 
communication  separating  the  market  from  the 
product  ? — There  is. 

1933..  You  yourself  suggested  a line  of  rail- 
way which  might  take  the  coal  of  Kilkenny  into 
Tipperary,  and  bring  the  limestone  of  Tipperary 
to  the  agricultural  land  of  Kilkenny  ? — Or  in  an 
opposite  direction  ; it  was  a project  I got  some 
engineers  to  look  on  favourably  of  continuing 
the  Shillelagh  branch  of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
and  Wexford  Railway  westward  by  Carlow, 
carrying  it  across  the  Castlecomer  coalfield,  and 
the  Tipperary  coalfield,  to  unite  with  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  system. 

1934.  When  did  you  suggest  this  railway? — 
Several  years  ago;  I cannot  exactly  recollect 
the  date. 

1935.  Nothing 
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1935.  Nothing  came  of  the  project? — Nothing 
came  of  the  project ; it  was  some  parties  in 
London  whom  I communicated  with. 

1936.  Why  did  you  communicate  with  an  office 
in  London? — Unfortunately  I am  so  much  at  sea 
about  the  persons  that  I can  only  give  a general 
answer.  It  was  some  engineer  connected  with 
Irish  railways  whom  I communicated  with.  I 
cannot  recollect  the  name  at  this  moment,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  that  would  have  been  a most 
useful  line. 

1937.  It  would  have  given  the  miners  a 
market? — It  would  have  given  the  miners  a 
market,  and  it  would  have  enabled  limestone  to 
be  introduced  for  agricultural  purposes  into  this 
large  tract  of  country  where  it  is  very  much 
wanted  indeed,  owing  to  the  clayey  and  stiff 
character  of  the  soil. 

1938.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought 
the  scheme  brought  before  the  Privy  Council 
lately  for  railway  lines  had  been  rightly  rejected  ? 
— Yes,  for  that  district. 

1939.  That  was  because  the  estimates. were 
loosely  made  up  ? — That  was  the  conclusion  I 
came  to  from  hearing  the  evidence.  It  gives  one 
an  idea  of  the  small  regard  which  is  paid  to 
mining  matters  when  I mention  that  I was  in  the 
room  prepared  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  one  or  other  of  these  several  schemes  pro- 
posed in  the  district  as  opening  a market  for  the 
mines,  and  I never  was  once  called  upon.  I only 
mention  that  to  show  the  small  consideration  that 
mining  matters  receive. 

1940.  Owing  to  the  management  of  the  inquiry 
the  Privy  Council  rejected  the  line  without 
having  the  opportunity  of  healing  that  evidence 
which  it  was  most  important  they  should  receive  ? 

. — Without  hearing  the  mineral  evidence. 

1941.  In  fact,  they  heard  nothing  as  to  what 
would  be  the  most  valuable  traffic  ? — Not  from 
me. 

1942.  Nor  from  anybody  else? — There  was 
some  evidence  given  as  to  coal  mines. 

1943.  Something  vague  and  general? — Yes,  it 
was  something  vague  and  general,  but  I had 
prepared  a statement  of  evidence  as  to  the 
quantity  of  coal  that  would  be  developed  by 
opening  the  railway. 

1944.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  when  a rail- 
way like  that  would  benefit  an  extensive  district, 
the  system  of  making  the  construction  of  it  con- 
ditional upon  the  guarantee  of  interest  by  one  or 
two  baronies,  is  not  a system  favourable  to  the 
construction  of  such  lines? — It  is  a question, 
between  that  system  and  any  alternative  one ; of 
course  you  cannot  expect  baronies  which  are 
outside  the  range  of  advantage  to  be  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  guarantee. 

1945.  But  what  I suggest  is,  that  where  the 
range  of  advantage  is  wide  the  burden  should 
not  be,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be,  placed  upon  a 
narrow  area  ? — It  ought  to  be  extended  in  a wide 
sense ; that  is  to  say,  assuming  a considerable 
area  would  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  of 
a projected  railway. 

1946.  You  would  establish  a general  co-relation 
between  benefit  and  burden  ? — Yes. 

1947.  You  think  that  subject  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration ? — Yes,  I do. 

1948.  I understand  there  is  no  want  of  railway 
0.98. 


communication  in  Tyrone? — They  have  made  a 
line  in  the  last  few  years  which  runs  northward 
from  Dungannon  and  encircles  the  whole  of  that 
district,  and  that  would  open  the  Coalisland 
district,  There  is  also  canal  communication  with 
Lough  Neagh  and  the  Bann  and  other  districts. 

1949.  Turning  for  a moment  to  Castlecomer, 
could  not  the  river  communication  there  be 
utilized? — There  is  no  river  communication 
there. 

1950.  The  Barrow  is  near  it? — The  Barrow 
is  near  it  in  a sense,  but  it  is  a long  way  off ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  no  benefit  whatever  to 
the  coalfield. 

1951.  Not  with  a short  tram  line? — I do  not 
think  that  the  Barrow  would  be  the  slightest  use 
to  that  coalfield. 

1952.  Then  with  reference  to  Tyrone,  though 
the  lines  are  there,  we  heard  from  you  that  a 
promising  industry  failed  at  Coalisland  because 
of  the  rates,  and  Mr.  Whitworth  stated  that  he 
considered  the  railway  rates  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  prohibitory  for  any  coal  industries ; what 
do  you  say  to  that  ? — It  has  never  yet  been  pro- 
posed in  a definite  and  tangible  manner  to  connect 
the  coal  and  iron  industries  in  Ireland,  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  of  raw  material, 
and  therefore,  I cannot  say  whether  the  railway 
companies  which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
would  not,  if  the  proposition  were  put  before 
them  in  a tangible  form,  be  inclined  to  grant 
rates  which  would  make  it  feasible  to  manufac- 
ture the  iron. 

1953.  But  taking  the  railway  rates  as  they 
are,  and  considering  that  you  must  either  bring 
the  coal  to  the  iron  or  the  iron  to  the  coal,  or 
bring  the  two  to  meet  one  another  at  an  inter- 
mediate point ; could  the  thing  be  done  at  the 
present  rates? — I presume  it  could  not  be  done. 

1954.  Passing  to  another  point;  a very 
promising  attempt  to  establish  a great  colliery 
failed  because  of  the  difficulty  of  removing  the 
water  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ; that  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Drumglass. 

1955.  That  would  have  been  a great  colliery 
if  it  had  succeeded? — I cannot  say,  but  it  had  all 
the  elements  of  a fine  colliery. 

1956.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Whitworth 
that  so  much  water  was  due  to  the  dislocation 
of  the  measures,  but  that  it  was  due  to  the 
water  coming  in  from  the  old  workings,  or  to  the 
water  coming  in  from  the  vicinity  of  a lake  or 
pond? — That  has  been  suggested,  but  I think 
it  is  rather  improbable.  I think  it  is  owing  to 
water  coming  in  from  the  old  workings  in  the 
seam  percolating  into  the  strata  of  the  new 
mine. 

1957.  Then,  1 understand  that  they  had  an 
engine  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  cope  with  the 
water  ? — That  is  so. 

1958.  Then,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  is 
only  a question  of  greater  pumping  power? — 
That  is  so. 

1959.  Therefore,  that  part  of  the  failure 
should  not  discourage  people? — No,  but  if 
gentlemen  take  up  a coal  mine  with  the  intention 
of  laying  out  capital  upon  it,  and  they  find  a 
much  larger  amount  of  capital  has  been  expended 
upon  it,  as  is  being  often  found  to  be  the  case  in 
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all  districts,  it  is  a discouragement  to  them  to  go 
on.  ° 

1960.  But  there  was  an  earlier  difficulty  than 
that ; instead  of  accepting  what  you  consider  the 
intelligent  direction  of  Mr.  Hardman,  they 
brought  a Mr.  Molyneux  from  Staffordshire, 
who  set  them  to  work  upon  a sandhill  ora  quick- 
sand?— Yes. 

1961.  Which  cost  them  over  1,000?.  of  itself? 
—Yes.  There  is  no  greater  difficulty  to  deal 
with  than  quicksand  in  sinking  a shaft. 

1962.  This  gentleman  from  England  found 
out  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  country  with 
his^superior  skill  and  set  them  to  work  upon  it  ? 

1863.  I suppose  you  would  say  that  the  people 
who  know  the  country  best  would  be  the  best 
adapted  to  promote  its  industries  and  select  ap- 
propriate sites  for  establishing  them  ?— Yes. 

1964.  Every  one  knows  that  the  failure  of 
that  colliery  was  largely  due  to  the  initial 
blunder  in  the  selection  of  that  spot,  and  the  use- 
less waste  of  money  it  entailed  ? — Yes,  that 
1,000 1.  spent  on  machinery  would  have  gone  far 
to  buy  the  extra  pumping  power. 

1965.  That  part  of  the  coalfield  that  you 
referred  to  as  the  concealed  field  near  Louo-h 
Neagh,  extends  over  5,800  acres,  I think?— 
Yes. 

1966.  Could  you,  without  referring  to  your 
figures,  state  the  probable  yield  of  that  field  ?— 

1 think  there  is  room  there  for  several  large 
collieries  to  be  established,  which  ought  to  pro- 
duce, if  they  were  properly  worked  and  developed, 

each  about  200  tons  of  coal  a day. 

196V.  You  say  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
prices  of  coal,  dependent  upon  the  English 
market,  do^  not  affect  the  prices  of  coal  in  that 
region? — That  is  my  impression,  but  I maybe 
wrong.  I do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  affect  it  at 
the  present  time. 

1968.  But  what  you  say  is,  that  as  you  have 
in  England  hereafter  to  go  deeper,  the  difficulty 
of  raising  coal  will  increase,  and  the  consequent 
rise  in  price  will  make  the  Irish  conditions  of 
raising  coal  relatively  more  favourable  ? — Yes,  it 
will  have  that  effect. 

1969.  Your  estimate,  given  a little  while  ao-0, 
that  the  coal  of  England  would  last  for  1,000 
years,  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
mining  would  not  go  below  4,000  feet  ? — Yes,  of 
course  I had  to  take  some  limit,  because  the  coal 
seams  in  the  English  coalfields  go  some  of  them 
to  6,000  or  7,000  or  8,000  feet  deep. 

1970.  What  is  the  lowest  working  ?- The 
lowest  working  now  is  nearly  1,000  yartfs. 

1971.  Keeping  to  the  same  denomination,  let 
us  say  3,000  feet? — Yes. 

1972.  Do  1 gather  that  you  think  1,000  feet 

more  will  supply  you  for  1,000  years?— No; 
excuse  me,  what  I said  was  that  my  estimate  was 
made  originally  in  1859  when  the  annual  output 
was  only  60,000,000  tons,  but  that  output  has 
now  been  more  than  doubled,  and  consequently 
the  time  of  its  duration  would  be  proportionately- 
restricted.  J 

1973.  Shall  we  say  500  years  then  ?—  Yes,  but 
even  that,  requires  qualification,  because  when 
very  deep  mines  only  remain  the  price  will  rise 
very  largely. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

1974.  So  that  within  what  you  would  call  a 
limited  period  the  price  must  materially  increase  ? 

Yes,  the  price  must  materially  increase  within 
a limited  period. 

1975.  I understand  the  depth  of  4,000  feet  is 

1.000  feet  lower  than  the  lowest  depth  of  the 
seams  in  this  Tyrone  District  ?— Yes,  I think  it 
is  very  likely  to  be  so  ; that  3,000  feet  would  pro- 
bably take  in  all  the  workable  seams  in  that  dis- 
trict. 

1976.  Seeing  that  those  seams  lie  one  over  the 
other,  and  that  the  lowest  is  only  at  a depth  of 

3.000  feet,  the  great  bulk  of  that  coal  is  available 
at  a much  more  shallow  depth  ?— The  great  bulk 
of  the  coal  is  available  at  a much  more  shallow 
depth,  that  is  so. 

1977.  The  great  cause  of  the  indifferent  suc- 
cess of  the  coal  industry,  I understand  from  vou, 
has  been  that  the  seams  were  irregular  ?— At 
Coalisland,  where  the  seams  are  shallow,  near 
the  outcrop  they  are  very  much  broken  by  faults 
and  dislocations  ; but  my  impression  is  that  as  we 
recede  from  that  particular  place  towards  the 
dip,  and  farther  from  the  main  fault  which  cuts 
out  the  coal  altogether  to  the  north,  the  coal  will 
be  in  a more  regular  and  less  broken  condition. 

1978.  You  think  the  meagreness  of  result 
caused  by  broken  and  faulty  seams  will  not  be 
encountered  at  all  to  the  same  degree  in  the  con- 
cealed field  ?— Not  to  the  same  extent.  The  fact 
is  that  a certain  number  of  faults,  at  sufficient  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  are  desirable  rather  than 
otherwise,  because  those  faults  break  off  the  inter- 
communication of  different  parts,  and  if  one  dis- 
trict becomes  filled  with  water  in  the  old  workings 
the  water  is  cut  off  from  the  other  district  by 
means  of  these  barrier  faults. 

1979.  So  that  these  seams  are  both  meagre  and 

embarrassing  when  you  work  them? Yes,  in 

Coalisland,  where  they  have  been  worked. 

. 198°-  y°u  conclude,  as  a scientific  man,  that 
in  the  concealed  field  under  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, between  Coalisland  and  Lough  Neao-h 
the  seams  are  likely  to  be  more  regular  and  re- 
munerative ? — That  is  so. 

1981.  But  then  you  have  to  tell  the  Committee 
that  the  doubt  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  capi- 
talist as  to  the  presence  of  coal  operates  to  prevent 
the  presence  of  capital  ?-It  does,  and  upon  that 
account  I urged  the  desirability  of  having  some 
bore  holes  put  down. 

1982.  Do  you  consider  it  in  the  least  de°ree 
probable  that  the  borings  necessary  to  establish 
the  existence  of  that  coal  will  ever  in  our  time  be 
undertaken  by  private  enterprise  ?— That  is  a 
hypothetical  question,  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
answer.  I am  not  aware  at  the  present  moment 
what  the  effect  of  the  new  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  would  have  upon  enterprise  of 
that  kind ; that  is  a point  which  will  have  to  be 
faced. 

1983.  Suppose  we  act  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  individual  disposition  of  landlords  will 
not  much  longer  be  allowed  to  operate  in  the  wav 
of  preventing  the  development  of  industry,  what 
would  you  say  ?— The  mineral  rights  are  always 
reserved  under  the  Land  Act  to  the  landlord-  I 
only  mean  to  say  that  a tenant  now  has  certain 
powers  over  the  land  which  might  make  him 
rather  the  obstacle  than  the  landlord. 

1984.  If 
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1984.  If  the  State,  as  a public  measure,  decides 
to  make  those  borings  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying capitalists  and  others  as  to  the  existence 
of  great  beds  of  coal  in  that  district,  do  you  think 
that  your  Department  of  the  College  of  Science 
would  be  able  to  supervise  those  operations  ? — 
The  Department  of  the  Geological  Survey  would 
be  very  happy  to  give  every  assistance  in  our 
ppwer  as  regards  the  selection  of  the  sites  on 
geological  principles,  but  we  could  not  under- 
take, of  course,  the  superintendence  of  the  opera- 
tions further  than  to  visit  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  give  advice  as  regards  them  while  the 
operations  were  in  progress. 

1985.  But  I suppose  you  could  undertake  to 
secure  that  the  experiments  were  made  under 
the  most  promising  conditions,  made  economically, 
and  made  with  a view  to  securing  the  best  results 
for  the  money  ?— Certainly. 

1986.  Now  passing  to  the  subject  of  another 
mineral,  the  ironstone  is  all  exported  in  an  un- 
manufactured condition,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

1987.  And  although  it  may  be  true,  as  Dr. 
Lyons  suggested  to  you,  that  we  have  not  enough 
coal  to  smelt  all  the  iron,  does  not  it  occur  to  you 
that  that  is  rather  a remote  and  abstract  question ; 
that  we  might  as  well  begin  without  inquiring  as 
to  the  ultimate  limit  of  our  capacity  ? — Of  course 
it  was  only  a theoretical  question  that  Dr.  Lyons 
asked.  We  must  make  a beginning. 

19S8.  The  abstract  question  of  Dr.  Lyons 
might  become  practical  in  the  next  century  ?• — 

1989.  Now  I will  ask  you  a question  in  regard 
to  tree  planting ; tree  planting  would  have,  as  I 
understand,  a double  beneficial  effect,  it  would 
improve  the  soil  and  it  would  also  supply  the 
material  for  charcoal? — It  would  improve  the  soil 
and  also  give  a great  deal  of  industrial  employ- 
ment in  the  agricultural  districts. 

1990.  Are  you  aware  of  Dr.  Sullivan’s  plan, 
rejected  like  most  of  his  other  plans  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  Ireland,  to  found  moveable  schools 
which  might  be  here  to-day,  where  they  might 
either  plant  a piece  of  ground  or  plant  a mountain 
side,  and  that  when  that  small  school  had  finished 
its  particular  work  it  might  be  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  country  to  perform  similar  operations 
there  ? — I had  not  heard  of  that  before. 

1991.  His  idea  is  that  what  they  had  done  in 
one  district  might  serve  as  a model  for  that  district, 
and  that  when  the  school  had  so  far  fulfilled  its 
teaching  function  it  might  move  to  another  place  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  be  carrying  out  what  the  Koval 
Agricultural  Society  has  done  with  a great  deal 
of  benefit  in  the  way  of  establishing  moveable 
dairies,  to  give  instruction  in  making  butter  in 
various  parts  of  the  counti-y. 

1992.  I was  much  struck  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  your  interesting  return  of  the  acreage 
available  for  planting  trees  that  area  was  situated 
almost  altogether  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  western  seaboard? — Yes,  those  are  the  dis- 
tricts I consider  most  available,  because  I exclude 
those  districts  which  ought  to  be  under  tillage  or 
grass. 

} 993.  So  that  a peripatetic  school  of  forestry 
might  go  over  the  whole  area  with  which  we  are 
concerned  in  a year  or  two,  and  diffuse  amongst 
the  people  practical  instruction  as  to  the  planting 
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octrees;  would  that  be  your  opinion? — I do  not 
think  that  a year  or  two  would  do ; I think  they 
would  require  to  remain  a year  or  two  in  one 
spot ; the  process  is  one  that  takes  a considerable 
amount  of  time.  Good  trenching  is  the  first 
thing ; then  there  is  planting  and  fencing,  and  a 
number  of  extraneous  works,  which  require  to  be 
attended  to  before  you  can  consider  your  planta- 
tion in  a proper  position  to  be  left  to  itself. 

1994.  But  if  a system  of  forestry  were  set 
actively  at  work,  considering,  as  you  say,  that 
the  trees  would  be  available  five  years  from  the 
time  of  planting,  I suppose  many  years  would  not 
elapse  from  now  until  we  saw  some  result? — No; 
the  fact  is,  that  the  thinning  process  becomes 
profitable  in  most  cases ; the  young  trees  that 
are  taken. away  for  thinning  are  the  first  fruits; 
then,  as  time  goes  on,  the  larger  trees  become 
available. 

1995.  Turning  to  another  subject  of  industry, 
I have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  evidence  upon 
the  subjects  of  slates;  the  Killaloe  slates  pay 
a 6 per  cent,  dividend,  I think  you  said  ? — I was 
speaking  from  recollection;  I think  they  paid 
6 or  7 per  cent,  from  the  last  report  I saw  ; I did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  it  because  I am  not  a 
shareholder. 

1996.  I do  not  think  your  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  facts  is  limited  by  your  financial  interest  ? 
— I hope  not,  but  that  is  the  reason  I could  not 
speak  definitely  as  to  the  figure. 

1997.  The  Valencia  quarries  also  produce  good 
flag  stones,  do  they  not? — Yes,  they  produce 
good  flag  stones,  and  very  good  qualities  of 
slates. 

1998.  And  in  Mayo  and  Donegal  we  might 
also  have  good  slates? — Yes,  in  several  places. 
I should  like  to  add  that  the  Donegal  slate 
quarries  near  the  town  of  St.  Johnstown  are  very 
extensive,  and  recently  an  enormous  quantity  of 
slates,  has  been  taken  out.  I understand  the 
quarries  failed,  or  at  least  ceased  working,  but  I 
apprehend  that  was  entirely  due  to  the  want  of 
communication  ; there  was  no  communication 
except  by  country  roads  with  those  slate  quarries. 

1999.  We  have  excellent  slates  in  Ireland  yet; 
you  tell  us  that  Bangor  slates  are  brought  to 
Dublin  ? — Y es,  they  are. 

2000.  How  would  you  apply  yourself  to  that 
condition  of  facts  in  the  interest  of  Irish  industry? 
— As  far  as  I know  I am  afraid  there  are  no 
slates  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 
that  will  compete  with  the  North  Wales  slates. 

2001.  1 suppose,  if  we  had  the  ideal  condition 
of  railway  communication  you  have  been  talking 
about,  we  would  have  the  Killaloe  slates  in 
Dublin? — I do  not  mean  to  say  the  Killaloe 
slates  are  not  brought  to  Dublin  for  certain  pur- 
poses, but  the  main  quantity  of  slates  used  in 
Dublin  are  imported  from  North  Wales;  still, 
no.  doubt,  with  greater  facilities  for  transit  the 
Killaloe  slates  would  have  a better  chance. 

2002.  We  would  have  more  Irish  houses  in 
Dublin  with  Irish  roofs  upon  them? — No  doubt. 

2003.  You  expected  to  bring  the  stone  for  the 
new  museum  from  Donegal  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2004.  There  again,  if  you  had  only  the  rail- 
way you  could  use  that  stone  ? — The  fact  is,  that 
there  is  no  railway  within  a good  many  miles 
from  the  quarries  at  the  present  moment;  the 
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nearest  railway  is  that  which  runs  towards  the 
town  of  Donegal,  and  those  quarries  would  he 
several  miles  beyond  Donegal,  so  that,  although 
I did  not  mean  to  say  that  if  there  were  railway 
communication  and  fair  rates,  the  stone  might 
not  be  brought  from  the  quarries  to  Dublin,  still 
under  present  circumstances,  the  fact  is  that  the 
nearest  station  is  10  or  12  miles  distant. 

2005.  Is  it  granite  which  you  mean  to  use  ? — 
No  ; it  is  freestone  from  Mount  Charles. 

2006.  Is  that  as  good  a stone  as  you  can  get 
anywhere  else? — Yes  ; we  had  samples  of  several 
stones  before  us,  and  we  all  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  the  best  stone  ; it  is  in  the  Marquis 
of  Cunningham’s  property. 

2007.  You  would  have  to  take  it  by  sea,  would 
you  not? — Yes;  we  shall  have  to  take  it  by 
sea. 

2008.  That  is  a case,  I should  think,  for  the 
development  of  railway  communication,  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  stone  were  acquired  inland  ? — Yes, 
there  is,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  freestone  and  lime- 
stone if  there  were  only  facilities  for  carrying  it; 
for  instance,  in  the  Lough  Allan  district,  there 
are  plenty  of  flag  stones,  such  as  are  worked  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  at  the  present  day. 

2009.  After  your  answer  to  Mr.  M'Carthy, 
would  you  still  say  that  the  Irish  marble  is  not 
situated  favourably  for  statuary  purposes  ? — I 
am  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  I was. 

2010.  So  that  the  subject  of  Greek  statuary 
will  still  be  a matter  of  difference  between  you 
and  him? — I am  not  aware  of  having  seen  a 
piece  of  Greek  statuary  that  was  other  than 
white  marble,  Parian  or  Pentelic. 

2011.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  question  that 
the  Irish  marble  is  excellent? — It  is. 

2012.  You  think  that  the  system  of  technical 
education  suggested  by  Dr.  Sullivan  and  backed 
up  by  yourself  would  lead  to  two  things  ; first, 
the  production  of  a body  of  artists  who  would  be 
able  to  work  this  stone ; secondly,  the  creation  of 
a public  taste  which  would  provide  a market  for 
it? — Yes,  certainly  ; and  I think  those  two  re- 
sults would  come  about. 

2013.  Then  we  would  no  longer  be  importing 
as  we  do  now  Belgian  manufactured  marbles, 
and  marbles  from  Italy  and  Devonshire  ? — 
Except  those  kinds  which  we  cannot  produce 
ourselves,  but  I think  there  would  be  very  little 
of  that ; if  there  were  a more  general  cultivation 
of  taste  and  knowledge  of  art,  we  should  have  to 
import  very  little  marble  from  any  country  ex- 
cept for  statuary  purposes. 

2014.  Do  not  you  think  that  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  Ireland  should  exert  ourselves,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Galway  marble  is  suitable 
for  building,  in  bringing  about  a state  of  things 
which  should  result  in  the  use  of  our  own  marble 
for  purposes  at  home? — Yes;  I am  a Home 
Euler  to  that  extent,  at  all  events. 

2015.  You  were  asked  about  the  decay  of  art 
work  for  certain  classes  of  artizans  in  Dublin? — 
Yes. 

2016.  You  told  the  Committee  that  some  of 
the  marble  mantelpieces  put  up  in  Dublin,  I 
think  you  said,  during  part  of  the  last  century, 
were  of  Italian  marble,  and  worked  by  Italian 
artists  ? — Yes  ; and  so  were  some  of  the  beautiful 
stucco  house  decorations. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

2017.  Then  I would  ask  you,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  in  some  of  the  streets  in  Dublin  the  houses 
where  you  find  these  beautiful  Italian  mantel- 
pieces, formerly  the  residences  of  the  wealthy, 
are  now  let  out  as  single  tenement  houses  at  from 
3 s.  to  4 s.  a week,  and  whether  that  does  not 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  causes  of  the 
decay  of  that  industry? — The  fact  is  self-evident, 
but  the  cause  is  not  evident. 

2018.  But  the  fact  is  that  houses  once  in- 
habited by  the  wealthy  are  now  tenement  houses? 
— Quite  so;  but  we  must  recollect  that  the 
wealthy  nowadays  like  to  live  out  towards  the 
country ; and  as  a matter  of.  fact  we  know  they 
do ; they  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  centre 
and  smoky  part  of  the  town.  There  is  a sort  of 
centrifugal  force  at  work  with  regard  to  resi- 
dences. 

2019.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  mantelpieces 
of  the  new  houses  lately  ? — I have,  I suppose, 
seen  them  ; I have  seen  some. 

2020.  They  are  not  marble,  either  Irish  or 
Italian  ? — A good  number  of  them  are  marble ; 
and  if  I speak  of  my  own  house  in  the  Raglan- 
road,  one  of  the  mantelpieces  is  solid  marble,  from 
Cork ; at  least  I believe  it  is  so. 

2021.  The  Committee  would  be  rather  dis- 
posed to  think  that  that  would  be  an  exception. 
Are  you  aware  that  you  cannot  go  into  a single 
room  in  a street  like  Gardiner-street,  Gloucester- 
street,  and  other  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
in  rooms  inhabited  by  shoemakers  and  other 
poor  workmen,  without  seeing  marble  mantel- 
pieces of  beautiful  work,  worked  by  Italian 
artists? — Yes,  I believe  that  is  largely  the  case. 

Chairman. 

2022.  But  those  would  not  be  Irish  marble? 
—No. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

2023.  With  regard  to  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country,  I want  to  ask  you  about  the  mining 
in  the  Ovoca  district ; previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Spanish  pyrites  they  paid  very  well, 
I believe? — Yes,  I believe  they  did;  they  have 
at  one  time  been  worked  upon  a very  large  scale, 
and  I have  no  doubt  it  was  the  introduction  of 
foreign  ores  which  has  been  the  cause  of  their 
not  being  worked  now  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  formerly. 

2024.  Do  you  think  that  the  minerals  in  the 
district  could,  under  a better  system,  be  worked 
to  a profit  now? — I really  could  not  give  an 
opinion  about  that ; it  is  such  a purely  technical 
question,  bearing  upon  the  specialities  of  the 
place  itself;  they  are  being  worked  now  at  the 
present  moment  to  a small  extent,  but  some  of 
the  mines  have  been  abandoned. 

2025.  Still,  if  you  take  the  average  of  copper 
and  sulphur  in  the  pyrites  of  that  district,  it  is  a 
very  fair  sample,  is  it  not : 30  to  37  per  cent,  of 
sulphur  and  10  or  11  per  cent,  of  copper  is  a very 
workable  ore  ? — It  is  a workable  ore.  The  fact 
is,  copper  ores  have  been  introduced  from  South 
America  and  the  Cape,  and  other  districts,  in 
such  large  quantities,  that  it  has  had  the  same 
effect  upon  the  Cornish  mining  as  it  as  had  upon 
our  Irish  mining. 

2026.  Passing 
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2026.  Passing  from  that  to  the  gold  districts  ; 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  gold  districts  ?— I 
have  no  doubt  there  is  a great  deal  of  gold  to  be 
got  in  the  same  locality  that  it  used  to  be  got  in, 
upon  the  west  of  a mountain  called  Crochan 
Kinshela,  one  of  the  Wicklow  mountains.  There 
is  a valley  there  in  which  the  gold  was  obtained 
by  washing  from  the  alluvial  materials ; and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  not  as  much 
gold  iu  the  alluvial  material  which  has  been  left 
behind  as  there  was  in  that  which  has  been 
washed. 

2027.  Are  you  aware  that  it  varies  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  ton  in 
the  alluvial  deposits?— I was  not  aware  of  that 
exactly ; that  may  be  so,  but  I do  not  know  it 
as  a fact.  I thought  it  was  probably  like  much 
other  gold  mining,  that  you  might  come  upon 
large  nuggets  occasionally  ; I did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  quantity  which  might  be  calcu- 
lated upon. 

2028.  I am  taking  the  figures  from  an  average 
which  has  been  made ; but  you  are  aware  that 
the  character  of  the  deposit  is  not  one  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  work  ; it  is  easily  availed 
of? — Yes ; it  is  alluvial  gravel. 

2029.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  that  industry 
could  not  be  worked  at  a fair  profit  ? — I think  it 
is  very  likely  that  it  could.  It  is  said  that  very 
large  quantities  of  gold  were  got  there  in  former 
times,  before  it  was  under  the  Government. 

2030.  Before  1796  or  1797  ?— Before  the  Go- 
vernment took  it  up.  It  became  Government 
property,  and  then  it  fell  off. 

2031.  The  peasants,  in  a fortnight,  made  over 
3,000  l.  worth  of  gold,  and  then  the  Government 
managed  it,  as  governments  sometimes  do  manage 
things,  so  as  to  make  an  absolute  failure  of  it, 
and  they  had  to  abandon  it.  You  think  that 
that  industry  might  be  worked  to  some  extent? 
— Yes. 

2032.  And  that  the  source  of  the  gold  might 
be  traced  up  the  mountain  side  ? — The  geologists 
have  failed  to  discover  the  source  of  the  gold  in 
the  old  rocks,  though  no  doubt  that  is  the  source; 
but  there  i3  a gentleman  who  has  been  at  work 
in  gold  mining  at  Avoca,  at  Woodenbridge,  up 
to  the  last  year  or  two ; he  has  been  working  a 
different  valley  from  that  which  was  formerly 
worked;  but  of  course  we  do  not  know  with  what 
results. 

2033.  You  think  that  that  is  an  industry  well 
worth  working  up? — I do. 

2034.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  planting  of 
trees,  you  suggested  that  in  your  opinion,  roughly 
speaking,  3,500,0o0  acres  should  be  planted? — 
I gave  that  as  a rough  estimate. 

2035.  How  much  of  the  waste  land  of  Ireland 
would  that  leave? — There  are  supposed  to  be 
about  5,000,000  acres  of  waste  land,  and  there 
would  then  be  about  1,500,000  left. 

2036.  Would  the  million  and  a half  that  you 
propose  to  leave  after  the  plantation  be  good 
valuable  agricultural  land? — I would  not  say 
about  its  being  good,  but  it  would  be  agricultural 
land.  I leave  a considerable  margin  in  my  own 
estimate  of  the  land  that  might  be  planted ; there 
might  be  a good  deal  more. 

2037.  The  remainder,  the  million  and  a half, 
if  drained,  as  has  been  proposed  so  often,  would 
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become  at  least-  fair  agricultural  land? --Pro- 
bably so  ; my  estimate  was  only  approximate. 

2038.  I suppose  you  agree  with  Dr.  Sullivan 
in  what  he  said  as  to  the  subject  of  drainage  ? — 
I think  it  is  a most  important  subject,  but  I 
think  a great  deal  more  should  be  done  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  There  are  certain  districts 
in  which  the  drainage  is  lamentably  in  the 
background,  particularly  in  parts  of  the  north- 
west of  Ireland  and  parts  of  Fermanagh. 

2039.  But  in  most  of  the  badly  drained  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  if  a system  of  arterial  or  large, 
drainage  were  undertaken,  it  would  then  be 
more  easy  for  the  farmers  to  carry  out  this  drain- 
age, would  it  not? — That  would  be  the  .case  in 
the  flat  districts,  but  the  districts  I refer  to  do 
not  require  anything  of  the  kind;  they  are 
sufficiently  hilly  to  be  drained  without  arterial 
drainage. 

2040.  With  regard  to  the  planting  of  trees  ; 
what  effect  would  the  planting  of  a large  quan- 
tity of  trees  in  Ireland  have  upon  the  climate  as 
regards  rain  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  materially 
affect  the  quantity  of  rain  that  would  fall  in 
Ireland,  but  it  would  of  course  prevent  the  rain 
running  off  suddenly  and  flooding  the  rivers,  and 
in  that  way  it  would  be  beneficial;  it  would 
cause  the  rain  to  be  carried  off  in  a more  gradual 
manner. 

2041.  That  would  be  very  beneficial  ? — Yes, 
that  would  be  very  beneficial  in  preventing  the 
sudden  flooding  of  land. 

2042.  And  also  it  would  give  a considerable 
amount  of  shelter  from  the  wind,  taking  the 
Connemara  district  for  example  ?—  It  would. 

2043.  That  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
district  ? — To  the  inhabitants  it  would. 

2044.  And  to  the  agriculture  ?— I suppose  it 
would. 

2045.  It  would  also  have  a beneficial  influence 
on  the  marsh  lands  in  preventing  sickness,  would 
it  not? — Yes;  but  I do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing like  malaria  arising  in  Ireland  from  marsh 
lands.  Where  that  is  the  case  it  is  owing  to  the 
high  temperature  along  with  the  saturation  of 
the  soil. 

2046.  However,  to  an  extent,  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  would  have  a beneficial  influence  ? — It 
would  have  a beneficial  influence  upon  the 
climate  in  making  it  m.ore  healthy.  Timber, 
particularly  fir  trees,  larch,  and  that  kind  of 
timber,  are  known  to  be  very  beneficial  to  health. 

2047.  I believe  it  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
wood  which  is  sent  into  Ireland  for  building 
purposes  and  such  things,  comes  from  Norway 
and  Sweden? — Yes,  it  does. 

2048.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Norway  and 
Sweden  forests  will  not  last  much  longer? — I 
know  that  the  large  timber  is  being  very  rapidly 
exhausted. 

2049.  W ould  you  say  that  it  would  be  exhausted 
in  10  or  20  years? — Probably  large  baulks  of 
timber  will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  20  years. 

2050.  Whereas  in  every  other  country  in 
Eurrope  they  are  endeavouring,  not  only  to 
economise  their  forests,  but  to  plant  to  a very 
much  larger  extent? — Yes;  the  urgency  of  the 
necessity  for  plantation  is  now  becoming  recog- 
nised, I suppose,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

2051.  And  we,  in  comparison  with  those  coun- 
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Mr.  Malloy — continued. 

tries,  are  very  much  under-planted? — We  are 
very  backward  in  that  respect ; very  much  so. 

2052.  The  plantation  such  as  you  and  others 
have  suggested  would  come  in  almost  to  supply 
an  absolute  necessity  about  the  time  that  the 
trees  have  arrived  at  maturity  ? — Yes.  I think  it 
would  be  a very  large  source  of  wealth  to  the 
country  ultimately. 

2053.  For  the  purpose  of  these  forests,  I pre- 
sume, you  would  establish  schools  of  forestry  ? — 
Forestry  would  have  to  be  taught,  no  doubt, 
along  with  agriculture. 

2054.  You  would  suggest  that  forestry  schools 
should  be  established  as  moveable  schools  at  the 
points  of  plantation,  if  possible  ? — That  was  Dr. 
Sullivan’s  suggestion ; I think  it  a very  good  one, 
but  I think  there  ought  to  be  one  or  more  chairs 
of  forestry  attached  to  the  large  educational 
establishments. 

2055.  I understand  he  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  subject  to  the  appointment 
and  maintenance  of  such  a chair  as  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Yes ; I daresay  he  would  have  done 

2056.  The  plantation  of  trees  in  Ireland,  un- 
less you  had  such  a scientific  supervision,  would 
be  useless,  owing  to  the  undergrowth  and  tangle  ? 
— It  must  be  done  in  a scientific  manner,  under 
those  who  have  had  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  in  other  countries. 

2057.  Otherwise  it  would  be  practically  use- 
less ?— Otherwise  it  would  be  practically  useless. 

2058.  Now,  passing  from  the  point  of  the  schools 
of  forestry,  I should  like,  shortly,  to  ask  you  to 
come  to  the  question  of  technical  teaching  in  the 
Board  schools ; have  you  had  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  teaching  in  the  National  schools  of 
Ireland  with  the  teaching  in  the  Convent  schools, 
with  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  teaching 
of  trades,  or  hand  labour  ? — No.  I know  that  in 
some  of  the  Convent  schools  there  is  embroidery 
and  that  sort  of  thing  carried  on. 

2059.  Take  the  convent  I know  personally, 
myself,  at  Burr,  in  King’s  county ; they  teach 
there  lacemaking,  embroidery,  dairy  work,  sewing, 
and  knitting,  and,  I suppose,  other  handicrafts 
which  are  useful? — I have  no  doubt  of  that, 
though  I am  not  aware  of  it. 

2060.  That  is  what  you  would  like  to  see  in- 
troduced in  the  National  schools,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
for  the  girls  ; and  I would  add  one  or  two  other 
things,  such  as  cooking ; that  I consider  a most 
important  branch  of  knowledge. 

2061.  As  far  as  the  teaching  goes,  from  that 
point  of  view,  you  would  approve  of  the  system 
of  teaching  in  the  Convent  schools  as  against  the 
system  of  teaching  in  the  Board  schools  ? — From 
that  point  of  view,  as  far  as  that  question  goes, 
that  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction. 

2062.  I suppose  you  would  approve  of  the 
teaching  at  Artane  for  boys? — Yes, the  teaching 
at  the  Artane  schools,  and  also  in  the  Industrial 
school  for  Protestant  boys  near  Blackrock  is  very 
good ; in  both  these  institutions  they  are  taught 
trades,  and  are  taught  in  a manner  likely  to  be  very 
useful  to  the  country  if  it  were  widely  extended. 

2063.  Generally,  I presume,  you  would  agree 
that  in  all  these  national  schools  and  Board 
schools  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  trades. 


Mr.  Molloy — continued. 

such  as  we  have  just  described,  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country  at  large? — I think  it  is 
essential  if  we  are  not  to  fall  still  further  back  in 
arts  than  we  are  at  the  present  time. 

2064.  Would  you  go  with  me  to  this  extent, 
that  the  reason  we  have  failed  so  much,  especially 
in  competition  with  the  German  mechanics  who 
have  been  imported  into  this  country,  for  the 
furniture  and  glass  trades,  arises  to  a large  extent 
from  the  presence  of  technical  teaching  in  Ger- 
many, and  from  its  absence  at  home  ? — I think 
that  that  is  the  principal  cause.  In  Germany 
every  man  is  obliged,  from  the  monarch  on  his 
throne,  to  the  humblest  man  who  is  educated, 
to  learn  some  trade,  and  I think  that  is  an  ad- 
mirable system. 

2065.  And  if  we  continue  in  the  same  sleepy 
state  as  we  are  in  now,  we  shall  be  even  further 
back  in  the  race-  in  a short  time  than  we  are  ? — 
1 have  no  doubt  about  that. 

2066.  Let  me  ask  you  a question  upon  another 
point ; would  you  not  say  that  everything  con- 
nected with  industries  in  Ireland  has  been  sub- 
ject to  a general  neglect? — Yes,  as  a general 
rule,  with  special  exceptions. 

2067.  I know  there  has  been  an  effort  made 
lately  to  improve  matters,  but  taking  it  during 
the  whole  of  this  century,  has  not  hand  industry 
been  subject  to  general  neglect  ? — There  are  only 
two  industries  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Ireland, 
but  there  are  several  in  the  north  that  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  which  have  not  been 
neglected ; those  are  whiskey  and  porter  brewing, 
the  flax  manufacture,  and  iron  shipbuilding.  I 
think  those  are  four  industries  which  have  no- 
been  neglected,  and  to  those  I should  also  add 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  manure. 

2068.  The  manufacture  of  chemical  manure 
has  been  quite  lately  introduced,  has  it  not  ? — 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  or  somewhere  about 
that. 

Chairman. 

2069.  Would  you  specify  what  industries  have 
been  neglected  ? — I was  asked  about  wool,  but 
wool  has  locally  been  attended  to ; there  are 
several  excellent  local  factories  of  wool,  but  I do 
not  think  it  has  been  attended  to  as  it  ought  to 
have  been. 

2070.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the 
decay  of  those  industries  which  you  say  have 
been  neglected  ? — There  are  many  causes ; it  is 
a complex  question. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

2071.  Might  I ask  what  you  mean  by  “ne- 
glected”?— We  do  not  occupy  the  place  we 
ought  to  do,  as  compared  with  other  countries 
in  those  products,  with  the  exceptions  that  I have 
mentioned. 

2072.  Do  you  not  mean  rather  “not  pursued” 
than  “ neglected there  is  nothing  done  against 
them,  is  there  ? — I think  it  comes  very  much  to 
the  same  thing. 

2073.  But  “neglect”  sometimes  implies  ne- 
glect from  above,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Go- 
vernment?— I was  putting  that  quite  out  of 
consideration. 

2074.  I used 
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Mr.  Molloy. 

2074.  I used  the  word  " neglect  ” advisedly  ; 
there  is  the  question  of  drainage,  in  which  Go- 
vernment assistance,  although  upon  several  occa- 
sions promised  to  be  given,  has  not  been  given  ; 
for  instance,  in  1 848,  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  time, 
there  was  a large  scheme  of  drainage  passed  by 
this  House  which  has  never  been  carried  out ; in 
all  those  cases  of  assistance  afforded,  or  intended 
to  be  afforded  by  Parliament,  has  there  not  been 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  them  carried 
into  effect  in  Ireland  itself,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  Government  officers ; that  is  to  say,  the 
delays  which  have  been  created ; I am  not 
blaming  the  Government  officers  ? — I am  really 
not  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question. 

2075.  You  are  aware  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
passed  the  Act  through  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  reclamation  of  either  750,000  or  500,000 
acres,  I forget  which,  but  one  or  the  other,  and 
that  of  that,  though  the  money  was  voted  for  it, 
and  the  whole  scheme  clearly  laid  down  by 
Government,  yet  owing  to  difficulties  met  with  in 
Ireland,  but  3,000  acres  have  ever  been  touched'? 
— I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

2076.  Now  take  the  subject  of  neglect  from 
another  point  of'  view.  Dr.  Sullivan  suggested  in 
his  evidence,  upon  the  last  occasion,  the'establish- 
ment  of  banks  of  assistance,  that  is  to  say. 
National  banks,  in  Ireland,  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

2077.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  that? — I have 
not  had  time  enough  to  consider  that  matter. 

2078.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  elsewhere  indeed,  those  banks  have 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this 
aid  to  industrial  enterprise  ? — I understand  that  to 
be  so,  therefore  I should  presume  it  is  a good  plan. 

2079.  But  without  speaking  of  the  particular 
means,  would  you  say  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  trade  of  the  country  generally,  if 
some  assistance,  coming  from  some  such  source 
at  least,  could  be  given  to  the  development  of 
industries  in  Ireland  in  the  way  of  advances  ? — 
Yes,  until  the  country  has  been  sufficiently 
educated  up  to  its  wants. 

2080.  I speak  of  it  as  part  of  the  scheme  ? — I 
think  some  scheme  of  that  sort  would  be  abso- 
lutely required  in  order  to  encourage  the  trades 
first,  but  I am  very  much  in  favour  of  bavin" 
these  things  left  to  private  enterprise,  rather 
that  to  extraneous  assistance. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

2081.  You  have  before  you  the  geological  map, 
which  I believe  has  been  compiled  by  yourself 
from  Government  and  other  geological  maps,  to 
which  you  have  access? — Yes,  it  is  compiled 
from  the  published  maps  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, reduced  to  this  scale. 

2082.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland  is  reliable  ? — If  I were  to  say 
otherwise,  I should  compromise  myself. 

2083.  But  you  are  not  responsible  for  all  the 
survey  ; I ask  you  the  question  advisedly? — Of 
course  we  do  our  best  to  make  the  maps  reliable. 

2084.  Take,  for  example,  the  south-west  part 
of  county  Cork  ? — I have  to  say  with  regard  to 
that,  that  that  district  was  surveyed  a great 
many  years  ago ; it  was  one  of  the  first  districts 
to  be  commenced,  and  it  is  the  case  with  all 
geological  surveys  that  the  first  steps  are  never 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
as  perfect  as  they  ultimately  become ; that  is 
really  inseparable  from  the  undertaking.  But 
we  have  recently  had  a re-survey  of  all  that 
district  of  Kerry  and  Cork ; the  maps  are  not 
yet  published,  although  they  are  ready  for 
engraving. 

2085.  I am  not  overstating  the  case  when  I 
say  that  as  regards  that  large  mineral  district  in 
the  south-west  of  Ireland  upon  the  existing 
Government  and  geological  maps,  they  are  not 
correct? — I do  not  think  they  are;  I mean  to 
say  that  the  formation  is  a different  one  from 
what  is  shown,  in  my  opinion. 

2086.  I believe  it  is  put  down  as  sandstone, 
when  it  is  slate? — Yes,  it  is  grit  and  slate. 

2087.  I know  that,  because  I surveyed  it  my- 
self. I believe  you  are  here  upon  the  subject  of 
minerals,  that  is  your  specialty.  I find  from 
the  last  report  which  is  before  me,  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Mines  for  1883,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Inspectors  called  Her  Majesty’s  In- 
spectors of  Mines,  and  that  all  the  reports  in  this 
book  give  the  statistics  of  the  various  districts ; 
but  there  is  no  report  of  an  Irish  Inspector  of 
Mines  ? — The. inspection  of  mines  is  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Dickinson,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  In- 
spectors for  Lancashire  ; he  comes  over  every 
year  and  visits  Ireland. 

2088.  He  reports  upon  the  Manchester  District 
and  Ireland? — Yes. 

2089.  But  there  is  no  special  report  for 
Ireland  ? — No  special  inspector. 

2090.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
that  there  should  be  mining  inspectors  for 
Ireland  ? — I think  it  would  if  mining  operations 
were  carried  on  to  a larger  extent  than  at 
present ; but  Mr.  Dickinson  is,  no  doubt,  quite 
capable  of  fulfilling  his  duties  in  the  present 
state  of  mining  enterprise  in  Ireland. 

2091.  I believe  I may  safely  say  that  some 
years  ago  40,000  or  50,000  tons  of  copper  ore 
were  raised  in  the  south-west  parts  of  Ireland? 
— Yes,  probably  so. 

2092.  I find  by  the  statistics  for  1883  a total 
amount  of  182  tons  of  copper  ore ; can  you 
account  for  the  extraordinary  decrease  of  copper 
mining  ? — I cannot  speak  personally  of  the 
statistics,  because  I have  never  examined  them 
personally  ; they  were  not  part  of  my  duty ; but 
I may  say  that  some  of  those  mines  were  partially 
worked  out,  and  primarily  I think  the  decrease 
is  due  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  ore,  which 
has  depreciated  the  value  and  rendered  mining 
less  profitable  in  some  cases  or  altogether  un- 
profitable in  others. 

2093.  As  you  say  you  have  not  paid  special 
attention  to  the  statistics  I will  not  ask  you  any 
more  questions  about  it ; but  now  I will  ask  you 
a general  question  ; are  there  not,  not  only  in 
the.  south- west,  but  over  Ireland  generally,  extra- 
ordinarily large  deposits  of  copper  ore  ? — There 
are  several  most  excellent  lodes  of  copper  ore, 
no  doubt,  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 

2094.  Of  late  years  the  inclination  of  mining 
men  in  connection  with  copper  has  been  to  run  to 
the  poor  ores  with  a good  deal  of  sulphur  in  them 
which  are  found  in  large  quantities,  as  in  the 
Rio  Tinto  mines  ?■ — That  is  so. 

2095.  Have  you  in  your  researches  come 
across  large  deposits  of  cupreous  pyrites  in 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued. 

Ireland,  such  as  there  are  at  Rio  Tinto? — No, 
except  those  at  Avoca,  I do  not  think  there  are. 

2096.  At  Donegal  or  in  the  far  west? — No,  it 
is  a curious  thing  that  Donegal,  witli  its  extra- 
ordinary petrographical  and  geological  conditions, 
is  very  poor  in  valuable  metals  or  metallic  ores. 

2097.  Do  you  imagine  the  surveyors  have 
made  any  special  search  in  Ireland  for  other 
deposits  of  minerals  than  those  which  have  been 
made  by  private  individuals  ? — If  you  include  iron 
ore  and  coal,  the  Geological  Survey  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  bring  to  Our  knowledge  the  extent 
of  coal  and  iron  deposit;  but  if  you  are  speak- 
ing of  the  mineral  veins  of  lead,  copper,  and  so 
on,  I do  not  know  that  the  Geological  Survey  has 
made  discoveries;  in  fact,  these  kind  of  lodes  or 
mineral  veins  are  always  discovered  by  accident 
or  by  persons  on  the  spot. 

2098.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  subject  has 
been  entirely  neglected  by  the  Government  in 
Ireland,  probably  from  not  having  inspectors  of 
mines  for  Ireland? — The  Inspector  of  Mines’ 
duty  is  not  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  mineral 
veins  ; his  duty  is  only  to  see  that  the  laws  re- 
lating to  mining  are  carried  out. 

2099.  1 am  aware  of  that,  but  I will  put  it  in 
this  way  : supposing  there  are,  as  I hope  to  be 
able  to  prove  afterwards  to  the  Committee  there 
are,  enormous  deposits  such  as  those  at  Rio  Tinto, 
in  the  West  of  Ireland,  there  is  no  Government 
authority  of  mines  connected  with  Ireland  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  them,  or  the  means  of 
arriving  at  that  knowledge ; is  that  so  ? — I should 
not  at  all  say  that;  I think  probably  my  col- 
league, Mr.  O’Reilly,  who  will  be  called  to  give 
evidence,  has  personal  knowledge  of  those 
matters.  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  within  the 
last  few  months,  an  officer  of  the  Geological 
Survey  was  specially  deputed  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  mineral  veins  along  the  south 
shore  of  Bantx-y  Bay.  The  Report  was  prepared 
and  forwarded  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  through  the  Under  Secretary. 

2100.  I understand  you  wish  to  leave  the 
question  of  these  particular  minerals  to  Professor 
O’Reilly? — Yes,  of  these  particular  minerals. 

2101.  I have  been  requested  to  ask  you  what 
are  the  special  duties  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines 
from  Manchester  when  he  visits  Ireland? — He 
visits  the  collieries  and  other  mines.  He  sees, 
in  the  first  place,  that  children  below  a- certain 
age  are  not  employed,  and  that  the  working  gear 
is  in  proper  condition.  Then  he  takes  memo- 
randa of  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the 
output  of  mineral,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

2102.  His  whole  report  on  Ireland  appeal’s  on 
one  page  of  his  lengthy  report  on  Manchester 
and  Ireland ; I would  ask  you  whether  you  can 
confirm  this  : “ The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  mines  of  Ireland  has  diminished  more  than 
one-half  within  the  last  10  years”? — I gave  in 
a report  this  morning  to  the  honourable  Chairman 
upon  that  matter. 

2103.  I now  come  to  a question  which  you 
more  especially  give  attention  to,  namely,  coal 
and  iron.  I heard  with  great  interest  the 
questions  of  Dr.  Lyons,  he  asked  you  about  the 
iron  wire  that  might  be  made,  I presume  by  the 
use  of  charcoal  in  Ireland;  he  said  that  that  was 
mostly  imported  from  the  Jura ; is  that  within 
your  knowledge  ? — It  was  not  within  my  know- 
ledge, and  I stated  so; 


Captain  Aylmer — continued. 

2104.  Now  with  respect  to  the  smelting  of  iron 
in  Ireland ; I think  the  coal  found  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Antrim  and  Tyrone  is 
bituminous  ? — Yes. 

2105.  And  it  is  anthracite  in  all  the  rest  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  in  the  south  and  centre. 

2106.  Is  the  bituminous  coal  of  Antrim  and 
Tyrone  well  suited  for  smelting  iron  ore  ? — I 
presume  it  is ; I do  not  know  any  reason  why 
•it  should  not  be. 

2107.  The  impurities  and  sulphur  are  not 
excessive  ? — No  ; some  of  the  seams  are,  I dare- 
say, of  the  average  purity  of  coal. 

2108.  To  what  valuable  purposes  of  the 
industry  of  ore  smelting  could  the  coals  which 
are  now  produced  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Connaught  be  put? — They  could  be  put  to 
smelting  purposes,  but  they  are  too  far  from  the 
iron  district. 

2109.  For  other  purposes  of  industry  could 
they  be  applied  ? — The  Castlecomer  coal  is 
very  generally  used  for  malting  purposes  ; it  is  a 
very  good  coal  for  generating  steam.  I had  a 
wagon  of  it  brought  up  to  Guinness’s  brewery 
some  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its 
evaporating  power,  and  it  gave  very  high  results 
indeed. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2110.  Where  is  the  malting  you  speak  of  done 
with  that  Castlecomer  coal  ? — There  is  a good 
deal  of  it  all  over  the  counti-y. 

2111.  In  Kilkenny  chiefly,  is  it  not? — In 
Carlow  partly,  I think. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

2112.  The  coal  in  the  three  southern  provinces 
would  be  useless  for  household  purposes,  would 
it  not? — It  would  not  be  very  good  for  household 
purposes. 

2113.  And  it  would  not  be  so  generally  useful 
in  manufactories  as  the  coals  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  for  instance  ? — No,  it  is  a coal  which 
requires  a strong  blast  to  keep  it  up. 

2114.  Then  it  is  only  applicable  under 
specially  advantageous  cix-cumstances  ? — Yes,  it 
is  not  the  most  desirable  house  coal,  from  the 
difficulty  of  lighting  it. 

2115.  Then,  if  we  look  to  increasing  the  in- 
dusti’ies  of  Ireland  through  steam,  we  must  to  a 
great  extent  depend,  if  we  depend  upon  house 
coal,  upon  the  coal  of  the  North  of  Ireland  ? — I 
think  so. 

2116.  Now,  to  come  to  the  iron  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  ; you  have  spoken  very  favourably  of 
the  possibility  of  smelting  iron  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  ? — At  some  future  time,  when  prices  are 
different  from  what  they  are  at  present. 

2117.  I will  not  speak  of  prices,  but  it  can  be 
done  ? — It  can  be  done. 

2118.  The  ores  of  Antrim  have  been  for  many 
years  shipped  to  Cumberland,  have  they  not? — 
They  are,  and  have  been. 

2119.  They  cannot  be  used  alone  in  Cumber- 
land, can  they  ? — They  are  not  as  a fact,  but  they 
can  be,  and  have  been  on  a few  exceptional  occa- 
sions. 

2120.  The  two  largest  importers  of  iron  ore 
from  Larue  to  Cumberland  are  the  West  Cumber- 
land and  the  Solway  Hematite  Companies ; you 
may  take  that  from  me.  What  proportion  of  the 
Irish  ores  are  they  able  to  use  with  the  Cumber- 
land hematite? — I could  not  say. 

2121.  Would 
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Captain  Aylmei — continued. 

2121.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
they  could  not  use  more  than  50  per  cent.  ? — 
Very  probably  ; about  that  proportion. 

2122.  Is  the  reason  for  that  that  the  Antrim 
ore  is  found  in  what  is  called  shot  ore  form,  like 
little  bullets  ? — Yes. 

2123.  And  it  runs  down  through  the  coal  of 
'Lancashire  and  chokes  the  furnaces  ? — It  is  very 
fusible ; it  fluxes  very  easily  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  alumina  it  contains,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a very  wholesome  medicine  to  the  other  ore. 

2124.  In  fact  it  is  an  excellent  flux  ? — It  is. 

2125.  Is  it  much  used  by  itself?— I believe 
not. 

2126.  Are  there  any  furnaces  in  which  that 
ore  is  smelted  in  the  North  of  Ireland? — There 
are  none  erected  at  the  present  moment. 

2127.  The  upshot  of  what  you  have  told  me 
is,  that  smelting  iu  the  North  of  Ireland  would 
be  an  impossibility  with  the  iron  and  the  coal 
that  you  have  got;  unless  they  imported  iron 
ore  to  mix  with  the  local  ore,  they  could  not 
smelt  advantageously  in  Ireland? — I would  be 
very  sorry  if  that  were  so.  I have  been  told  as 
a matter  of  fact  that  on  one  occasion  when  the 
heematite  ore  ran  short  in  Cumberland,  in  one 
of  the  large  furnaces,  they  found  they  had  a 
great  deal  of  Antrim  ore  lying  neglected,  and 
they  thought  they  would  try  it,  and  they  pro- 
duced pig  iron  with  that  ore  alone;  I had  that  as 
a fact,  but  that  was  an  exceptional  case. 

2128.  One  exceptional  case  has  come  before 
me,  in  which  they  got  as  far  as  to  be  able  to  use 
69  per  cent,  of  the  Larne  ore  in  the  Cumber- 
land furnaces  without  its  causing  difficulty  ? — 
Probably  for  smelting  that  ore  small  furnaces 
only  could  be  employed.. 

2129.  Then  you  think  that  with  the  same 
economy  as  is  now  practised  in  Cumberland  in 
making  lnematite  pigs,  furnaces  could  be  con- 
structed which  could  smelt  this  shot  ore  by  itself, 
without  any  other  mixture  ? — I have  no  doubt 
when  the  necessity  arises  a way  of  meeting  it 
will  be  forthcoming. 

2130.  That  the  requisite  description  of  furnace 
and  furnace  bars  will  be  found  when  the  necessity 
arises? — Yes. 

2131.  Then  that  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
cause  for  its  not  having  been  used  in  the  district, 
is  the  fact  that  inventive  genius  has  not  hitherto 
been  forced  to  adapt  itself  to  the  necessity  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  that  is  the  cause;  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  cause  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  that  we  could  not  compete  in  price  with  the 
English  pig  iron  by  smelting  on  the  spot.  The 
question  was  very  carefully  gone  into  by  the  late 
Mr.  Chaine  and  others,  and  that  was  the  conclu- 
sion come  to  by  them. 

2132.  Some  of  my  friends  upon  this  question 
have  a very  strong  opinion  that  Irish  ores  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  could  be  worked.  Putting 
aside  the  question  of  expense,  whether  it  could 
be  done  more  cheaply  or  not  than  in  Cumber- 
land, is  there  any  furnace  existing  to  your  know- 
ledge, at  the  present  time,  which  will  smelt  this 
shot  ore  without  admixture  with  the  large 
kidneys  ? — That  is  such  a technical  question  that 
I am  afraid  I could  not  answer  it. 

2133.  But  you  will  allow  that  it  is  one  of  very 
great  importance.  If  we  are  to  decide  as  a Com- 

0.98, 


Captain  Aylmer—  continued, 
mittee  that  the  iron  trade  may  be  developed 
there ; without  knowing  that  there  is  any 
possible  means  of  smelting  we  are  in  a difficulty? 
— But  I am  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  it  can  be  done  and  will  be  done. 

2134.  Except  in  exceptional  cases? — Yes, 
except  in  the  exceptional  cases  which  I have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2135.  But  you  have  no  doubt  that  suitable 
furnaces  could  be  constructed  to  smelt  the  Irish 
ore  locally? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

2136.  Is  there  any  black  band  in  Ireland  ? — 
There  is  black  band  at  Ballycastle. 

2137.  In  any  quantity  ? — Yes,  in  considerable 
quantity,  only  the  difficulty  is  that  it  is  open  to  an 
exposed  coast,  and  there  is  a difficulty  of  ship- 
ping it. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

2138.  Dr.  Lyons  asked  you  several  questions 
about  smelting  iron  with  charcoal;  he  put  it  that 
that  trade  had  gone  out  in  Ireland  on  account  of 
the  want  of  charcoal,  through  the  destruction  of 
the  forests ; but  may  I ask  you  : Is  it  not  the 
case  that  the  real  decrease  in  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal  iron  all  over  the  world,  is  owing  to  the 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  generally 
by  new  processes? — I have  no  doubt  that  better 
processes  have  been  partly  the  cause 

2139.  In  fact  steel  can  be  made  cheaper  now 
than  charcoal  iron  can  be? — Yes,  charcoal  iron 
is  very  seldom  made,  and  only  in  very  small 
quantities,  on  special  demand. 

2140.  You  spoke  about  marble;  I am  well 
aware  of  the  great  value  of  the  marbles  of  Ire- 
land, but  I wish  to  ask  you  a question  about  the 
skilled  labour  which  used  to  work  it  for  the 
purpose  of  ornamentation.  I asked  Dr.  Sullivan 
the  question : Were  not  the  men  who  did  all  that 
beautiful  sculpture  and  marble  carving  in  the 
new  museum  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the 
Museum  at  Oxford,  Irishmen,  employed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Deane? — I think  the  men  at  Oxford 
were  Irishmen. 

2141.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I know  they  were  all 
Irish,  for  Sir  Thomas  Deane  told  me  himself  that 
they  were  all  Irish,  Now  where  are  those  men; 
you  have  told  me  they  are  not  to  be  had? — 
There  are  a number  of  skilled  artisans  in  Dublin 
at  the  present  time  as  sculptors  and  stone  carvers. 

2142.  So  that  if  any  capitalist  saw  it  advisable 
to  open  up  some  of  the  large  marble  quarries  in 
Ireland,  he  could  find  skilled  artisans  competent 
to  treat  marbles  ? — He  could  find  some ; I could 
not  say  how  many ; probably  not  a very  large 
number;  it  would  depend  upon  the  extent  of 
the  demand. 

2143.  There  is  another  question  I should  like 
to  ask  you  ; in  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton  you  men- 
tion slate ; the  slate  deposits  of  Ireland  are, 
perhaps,  as  fine  deposits  as  are  to  be  found  any- 
where ; is  not  that  so  ? — I think  Wales  has  the 
advantage  over  almost  any  country  that  I know 
in  the  way  of  slate. 

2144.  Do  you  mean  slate  opened  up  or  slate 
lying  dormant? — Slate  lying  there;  they  have 
particularly  fine  veins  of  slate  in  North  Wales. 

O 2 2145.  In 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued. 

2145.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton,  you  stated 
that  slate  was  brought  from  Wales  to  Dublin  — 
It  is. 

2146.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  Wales  sup}  lies 
very  largely  the  slate  of  Germany  and  central 
Europe?  — I think  the  Welsh  quarries  send 
slates  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

2147.  Four  years  ago  the  German  Govern- 
ment put  3 d.  a ton  duty  upon  Welsh  slate,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  their  own  slate  ; do 
you  know  that  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

2148.  How  is  it  that  10,000  tons  are  only 
stated  to  have  been  worked  in  all  those  Irish 
quarries  in  the  year  ? — The  slate  quarry  industry 
is  very  much  neglected  in  Ireland,  no  doubt, 
but  there  are  not  many  places  where  there  is 
very  good  slate. 

2149.  You  mean  it  will  not  cleave? — It  must 
have  a very  perfect  cleavage. 

2150.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  many  quarries 
of  Ireland  produce  much  which  has  a good 
cleavage,  do  you  ? — There  is  plenty  in  the 
south-west  with  purple  and  greenish  tints,  which 
could  be  worked  to  a much  larger  extent  than  it 
is  at  present. 

2151.  But  the  amount  which  is  of  good  cleav- 
age is  small,  is  it  not? — I have  seen  some  very 
fine. 

2152.  Do  you  think  that  that  inferior  cleavage 
of  the  slate  in  Ireland,  is  due  to  the  want  of 
education  in  the  men  who  quarry  the  slate  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  it  is. 

2153.  The  process  of  getting  out  slate  in  a 
way  that  it  will  cleave  well,  is  an  art,  is  it  not? 
— It  is  an  art,  and  it  is  done  in  a very  scientific 
manner  in  North  Wales. 

2154.  Now  a question  on  another  subject* 
viz.,  about  glass  sands ; are  those  shipped  from 
Ireland  to  other  countries? — I cannot  say  any- 
thing about  that. 

Chairman. 

2155.  I will  ask  you  a few  questions  upon 
what  you  have  stated  to  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  inspector  from  Lancashire,  whom 
you  mentioned  ; has  he  anything  to  do  with  the 
examination  of  the  quality  and  character  of  ores  ? 
— I do  _ not  think  the  inspector  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  selling,  or  even  with  the  mining, 
except  to  see  that  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
mining  are  carried  out. 

2156.  You  answered  a question  put  by  Mr. 
Molloy  with  reference  to  trees  ; I do  not  think 
you  gave  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  planting  trees  upon  the  absorption  of 
moisture  generally  in.  the  country ; is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  planting  of  trees  would  absorb 
some  of  the  excessive  moisture  which  now  pre- 
vails in  some  parts  of  Ireland  ?— It  has  had  that 
effect  in  other  countries,  and  it  has  the  special 
effect  of  allowing  the  rainfall  to  reach  the  ground 
gradually  instead  of  reaching  the  ground  sud- 
denly, carrying  off  with  it,  a3  it  does  in  many 
cases,  the  soil  of  the  hill  sides  to  the  valleys. 

2157.  And  you  also  alluded  to  the  effect  of 


Chairman  — continued. 

pine  woods  upon  health ; as  regards  Bourne- 
mouth, it  is  stated  that  one  of  its  recommenda- 
tions is  derived  from  its  being  surrounded  by 
pine  woods? — Fir  trees  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  a beneficial  effect  upon  health. 

2158.  Now,. with  regard  to  the  inspectorship 
of  mines ; I see  that  in  the  Report  which  was 
published  after  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of 
1883,  there  is  this  passage  ; “ Would  it  not  be 
desirable  from  many  points  of  view  that  an 
inspectorship  of  Ireland  be  created,  havino-  for 
its  object  the  collection  of  every  class  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  mines  and  mineral  products 
which,  brought  together  and  preserved  in  a 
mining  record  office  in  this  country,  would  from 
an  excellent  basis  for  the  development  of  our 
mining  industries  is  that  passage  conformable 
to  your  own  opinion  ? — I think  it  will  have  to  be 
done. 

2159.  Then  with  regard  to  the  school  for  min- 
ing, I see  also,  iu  the  same  book,  which  is  a very 
interesting  publication,  there  is  this  passage : 
“ The  depressed  state  of  mining  in  Ireland  may 
be  fairly,  in  part,  attributed  to  the  total  absence 
of  any  such  special  scientific  institution  as  a min- 
ing; school  in  this  country,  and  consequently  very 
defective  knowledge  as  to  the  nature,  extent, 
and  characteristic  of  the  lodes  which  pervade  it. 
It  is  from  a thoroughly  scientific  treatment  of 
mining  in  this  country  that  we  can  alone  hope 
for  any  chance  of  maintaining  our  mining  interests 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  competition  from 
abroad,  and  we  may  express  the  hope  that,  with 
the  development  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to 
technical  education  in  the  three  kingdoms,  the 
interests  of  mining  will  receive  full  and  due  at- 
tention. ’ Do  you  endorse,  also,  that  opinion  ? — 
Yes,  I think  generally  I could  do  so. 

2160.  You  were  not  the  author  of  the  Report, 
I think? — No. 

2161.  You  have  been  asked  a question  about 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  hay  from  one  part 
of  Ireland  to  another  : is  it  true  that  a cargo  of 
hay,  brought  from  Holland,  and  intended  °o  «-0 
to  Cork,  arriving  in  Dublin,  goes  back  to  Liver- 
pool, and  then  by  ship  goes  round  to  Cork,  and 
gets  there  cheaper  than  it  would  if  landed  at 
Dublin,  and  taken  across  country  to  Cork?— It 
is  quite  possible ; it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  but  I 
do  not  know  it  as  a matter  of  fact. 

2162.  A question  was  put  to  you  by  an  honour- 
able Member  of  the  Committee,  with  regard  to 
canals  ; whether  the  full  development  of  the  canal 
communication  would  assist  to  bring  coals  to  the 
interior  of  Ireland.  Now,  I ask  you  whether 
that  would  not  be  better  done,  and  much  more 
readily,  by  a greater  development  of  the  enor- 
mous water-power  which  exists  now  in  Ireland 
and  is  not  properly  made  use  of? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  water- 
power going  to  Avaste  in  Ireland. 

2163.  Would  not  that  be  more  readily  used  as 
a method  of  developing  native  industry  in  the 
interior  than  any  other  mode  ?— It  Avould  supple- 
ment it  at  any  rate. 
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Mr.  Henry  Parkinson,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2164.  You  are  a barrister  and  magistrate,  and 
were  also  secretary  to  the  Dublin  Exhibitions  of 
1861  and  1865?— Yes. 

2165.  And  you  were  also  secretary  to  the  Irish 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1878  ? — Yes,  I was. 

2166.  Were  you  also  chief  editor  of  an  im- 
portant work  connected  with  manufactures  and 
exhibitions,  and  have  you  for  a number  of  years 
taken  a deep  interest  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
motion of  Irish  industry  ? — Yes. 

2167.  The  first  point  which  you  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  is  the  manu- 
facture  of  woollens?  — Yes. 

2168.  I need  hai-dly  ask  you  whether  it  was 
once  a very  large  industry  in  Ireland  ? — There 
was  a very  large  export  trade  with  foreign 
countries  carried  on  in  woollens  previous  to  1699. 

2169.  I do  not  think  we  need  go  into  the  pro- 
hibitory measures  which  threw  a check  over  the 
Irish  woollen  trade,  but  at  all  events  from  causes 
we  are  all  well  acquainted  with,  the  woollen 
industry  rapidly  declined ; about  what  time  do 
you  fix  that  decline  at? — About  the  year  1699. 
The  10th  and  1 1th  William  III.  imposed  a penalty 
of  500 1.,  with  the  forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo,  for 
exporting  woollen  goods  out  of  Ireland,  except  to 
England  and  Wales,  and  even  that  exception 
was  rendered  worthless,  because  an  Act  of  the 
10th  of  William  III.  put  an  extra  duty  upon  the 
Irish  woollen  goods  which  made  their  export  to 
England  prohibitory ; the  wool  was  then  exported 
to  Yorkshire. 

2170.  At  that  time  the  flannel  trade  was 
carried  on  in  the  County  of  Wicklow  ? — Yes. 

2171.  I believe  at  the  present  time  there  is 
only  one  flannel  manufactoi-y  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland? — Yes;  some  years  back,  when  Mr. 
Kenny  Scott’s  flannel  mills  ceased  working  at  his 
death,  I was  asked  by  the  mayor  and  others  in 
Kilkenny  to  start  a company  to  carry  them  on,  so 
as  to  keep  the  people  who  had  been  employed 
there  still  at  work  ; there  was  15,000/.  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  in  Kilkenny,  but  the  trustees  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  will  refused  to  enter  into  a provi- 
sional arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  the  mills, 
so  the  undertaking  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
mills  were  closed. 

2172.  There  still  exists  a building  called  the 
Flannel  Hall,  in  Rathdrum,  in  County  Wick- 


Chairman — continued. 

low,  I understand? — Yes;  it  is  still  standing 
there  at  the  top  of  the  hill  outside  the  town. 

2173.  At  that  time  there  were  large  fairs  in 
County  Wicklow,  were  there  not? — Yes,  at 
Roundwood  and  Bray;  I have  spoken  to  men 
who  carried  on  a good  trade  in  woollens,  buying 
friezes  and  worsted  yarns  at  the  fairs  of  Bray, 
Roundwood,  or  Togher. 

2174.  Has  the  woollen  trade  revived  latterly? 
— It  has,  considerably. 

2175.  Whereabouts  is  that  ? — In  different 
parts  ; the  late  Marquess  of  Waterford  took  the 
first  step  in  establishing  an  industrial  mill  at 
Kilmacthomas,  for  the  manufacture  of  a rough 
kind  of  tweed,  and  it  became  a very  favourite 
material  for  gentlemen  to  wear  for  shooting-suits. 
Then  the  Messrs.  Mahony,  of  Blarney,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  very  good  tweeds  and  friezes, 
and  there  were  Messrs.  Hill,  of  Lucan,  County 
Dublin,  they  brought  over  Scotch  foremen  who 
trained  the  weavers,  and  they  have  made  it  a 
great  success.  Mr.  Leachman,  of  Nier  Vale, 
Clonmel,  also  established  a good  mill  for  friezes. 

2176.  These  manufacturers  are  now  producing 
an  excellent  quality  of  goods,  I believe? — Yes, 
they  are  producing  excellent  goods. 

2177.  I believe  you  have  brought  with  you 
patterns  of  the  goods  they  respectively  manufac- 
ture ? — I have  (handing  in  some  patterns) ; these 
were  made  at  Nier  Vale,  Mr.  Leachman’s  mill ; 
it  is  a very  fine  frieze.  I have  also  brought  with 
me  a sample  of  English  glass,  of  Irish  glass  made 
in  Dublin,  and  of  Belgian  glass  ( exhibiting  three 
wine  glasses).  Those  are  made  in  Belgium,  and 
are  sold  in  Dublin  at  l\d.  a dozen,  including 
carriage.  The  Irish  glass  is  fully  equal  to  the 
best  Stourbridge. 

2178.  What  does  the  Irish  wine  glass  sell  for? 
— It  is  sold  at  6 d.  each,  with  2 d.  more  for  cutting, 
but  by  buying  a quantity  they  would  be  cheaper. 

2179.  What  would  they  be  a dozen? — I dare- 
say they  would  do  them  for  5 s.  6 d.  The  prin- 
cipal trader  in  this  line  let  me  look  at  his  books, 
and  told  me  he  paid  the  only  manufacturer  in 
Dublin  for  600  dozen  wines  in  one  week.  This 
( producing  specimens)  is  Irish  china,  and  this  is 
English,  Minton’s.  The  glaze  of  the  Irish  is 
considered  superior  to  that  of  Minton’s. 

2180.  Where  is  the  Irish  china  made  ?— At 
Belleek  ; it  does  not  crackle  with  the  heat,  it 
stands  it  better. 
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Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy 
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Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henry  Parkinson,  re-called  ; and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2181.  At  our  last  meeting  we  were  dealing 
with  the  woollen  industry.  I believe  you  are  of 
opinion  that  the  millers  should  use  greater  expe- 
dition in  the  production  of  their  goods  for  the 
summer  and  winter  seasons?— Yes;  I have  made 
it  my  business  to  make  inquiries  amongst  some 
of  the  leading  cloth  merchants  in  Dublin,  to  see 
how  we  would  compete  with  English  manufac- 
ture better,  and  they  complain  of  the  want  of 
expedition  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  woollen  millers, 
that  they  do  not  produce  the  spring  goods  in 
time,  or  their  winter  goods  in  time,  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  be  displayed  along  with  the  Yorkshire 
goods,  when  the  buyers  come  up  to  Dublin  to 
buy  goods  for  the  spring  or  the  winter. 

2182.  The  Irish  manufacturers  are  very  much 
behindhand  in  this  respect  ? — Yes ; that  is  the 
complaint  of  the  cloth  merchant. 

2183.  The  English  and  Scotch  makes  are 
ready  for  the  market  before  the  Irish? -There 
are  the  patterns  of  the  English  (Yorkshire), 
Welsh,  and  Scotch  goods  when  the  buyers  come 
up  to  see  the  stock  for  the  winter  or  spring,  but 
they  do  not  see  the  Irish  goods ; they  come  in  a 
month  or  two  too  late.  The  Irish  millers  stand, 
in  fact,  in  their  own  light ; they  want  more  ex- 
pedition, and  to  add  more  hands  to  the  number 
of  their  employes. 

2184.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your 
evidence  upon  that  point  ? — I consider  that  it  is 
idle  to  think  that  we  are  at  present  in  a position 
to.  compete  with  Yorkshire  or  the  Scotch  woollen 
millers,  until  the  Irish  millers  put  themselves  in 
a better  position.  For  one  thing,  they  should,  I 
think,  exercise  more  careful  supervision  in  the 
weaving,  so  that  a piece  of  cloth  should  be  pro- 
duced without  a fault.  Several  cloth  buyers 
have  made  the  remark  to  me  that  Irish  goods"  are 
not  reliable,  because  sometimes  you  see  a faulty 
spot  in  a piece  of  cloth;  of  course,  that  spoils  a 
coat,  and  the  tailor  would  have  to  cut  that  away, 
or  there  is  a want  of  two  or  three  threads ; 
watchfulness  and  careful  training  are  required  to 
correct  those  faults.  There  is  another  thing  in 
W'hich  I think  the  Irish  manufacturers  are  behind- 
hand ; they  ought  to  have  more  pattern  weavers, 
that  is  to  say,  men  who  design,  for  different 


Chairman — continued. 

tweeds  and  cloths,  whereas  now  they  may  have 
only  one  or  two  men,  and  consequently  they  are 
not  able  to  bring  in  the  goods  with  expedition 
into  the  Dublin  market.  That  is  the  result  of 
conversations  I have  had  with  cloth  merchants 
in  Dublin  and  elsewhere.  They  ought  to  bring 
over  from  Galashiels  or  from  the  West  of  Eng- 
land two  or  three  good  weavers  or  designers  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  Irish  are  apt  to  learn. 
I have  found  they  are  quick  ; they  readily  pick 
up  trades,  and  being  carefully  watched,  they 
would  soon  become  skilled  hands. 

2185.  Is  there  any  . export  of  woollen  goods 
now  ? — It  is  considerable  to  the  Colonies  and  to 
England ; I may  mention  that  I remember  the 
time  when  Irish  tweeds  were  sold  as  Scotch 
tweeds,  because  if  it  had  been  represented  that 
they  were  Irish  they  would  not  have  commanded 
a sale  in  the  market,  but  now  they  stand  by 
themselves,  being  known  as  good  reliable  goods. 
There  is  one  thing  in  their  favour,  and  that  is 
that  there  is  no  shoddy  about  them  ; they  are  all 
wool. 

2186.  What  we  call  the  Ulster  cloth,  is  that 
made  in  your  country  ? — Yes,  but  what  are  called 
freizes  are  made  generally  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land (specimens  of  cloth  were  handed  in).  Those 
were  made  at  Kiev  Vale,  about  nine  miles  from 
Clonmel  under  the  Knockmealdown  mountains. 

2187.  What  is  the  price  of  that? — That  is 
about  5 s.  a yard  ; it  is  a very  superior  article. 
These  ( producing  specimens ) are  considered  the  best 
that  are  produced  ; they  are  produced  by  Messrs. 
Mahony  of  Blarney,  and  they  are  very  fine ; . 
those  are  spring  goods.  In  England  they  use  a 
good  deal  of  shoddy,  because  they  find  the  goods 
turn  out  with  a very  fine  finish. 

2188.  The  manufacturers  mix  them?  — Yes, 
they  do.  This  ( producing  a specimen)  was  the 
pioneer  cloth  which  revived  the  tweed  manufac- 
ture a great. deal,  manufactured  at  the  Thomas 
Industrial  mills,  which  were  started  by  the  late 
Marquess  of  Waterford. 

2189.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to 
flannel  ?— Flannels  were  manufactured  very  ex- 
tensively all  over  Ireland,  particularly  in  Wicklow 
and  in  Kilkenny ; I have  been  in  mills  where  they 

were 
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Chairman — continued. 

making  flannels  and  blankets,  but  tbat  trade  has 
more  or  less  disappeared  from  Ireland  within  my 
recollection. 

2190.  You  told  us  that  there  was  a particular 
place  in  the  middle  of  Ireland  where  there 
was  a Flannel  Hall? — Yes,  at  liathdrum,  and  it 
is  standing  still ; but  I may  mention  that  flannels 
and  blankets  have  now  begun  to  be  manufactured 
at  a very  fine  woollen  mill  which  has  been  estab- 
lished near  Dublin  by  Sir  Edward  Cecil  Guin- 
ness, at  a place  called  Island  Bridge ; they  are 
very  extensive  mills  with  the  best  class  of  ma- 
chinery. 

2191.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  Ireland 
should  not  produce  as  good  flannel  as  they  do  in 
Wales  ? — I think  Ireland  in  every  way  is  suited 
for  the  woollen  manufacture.  There  is  a vast 
amount  of  skilled  labour  of  a certain  class  in 
Ireland,  accustomed  to  card  and  spin  wool. 

2192.  Now,  passing  from  wool  and  going  to 
pottery,  beginning  at  Belleek,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  establishments,  what  have  you  to  tell  us 
about  pottery  ? — Belleek  is  the  only  manufactory 
of  that  sort;  there  is  a small  one  for  artistic 
pottery  in  Dublin,  which  was  established  by  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Yodrey.  Belleek  is  in  the 
County  Fermanagh.  The  pottery  there  was  built 
by  the  late  Mr.  David  M'Burney  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  who  are  both  dead.  It  continued 
for  a long  time  to  turn  out  most  superior 
goods. 

2193.  Mr.  Armstrong  had  great  skill  as  a 
chemist,  had  he  not  ? — II  e had ; he  patented 
many  discoveries  before  he  died. 

2194.  The  goods  turned  out  by  that  firm  were 
equal  to  anything  done  in  England,  I believe  ? — 
They  were. 

2195.  I think  you  have  a sample  there  of  their 
work  ? — Yes,  I have  a sample  of  the  Belleek 
pottery,  and  another  of  the  Minton  ware.  The 
Belleek  ware  is  said  to  have  the  best  glaze ; it 
does  not  “ craze,”  to  use  the  technical  term,  or 
crackle  from  the  contact  of  heat. 

Mr.  Sex  ton. 

2196.  You  mean  the  surface  continues  smooth  ? 
— Yes,  it  does  not  crackle.  We  can  also  sell  them 
for  the  same  price  as  the  Minton  ware,  but  owing 
to  the  non-co-operation  of  the  Irish  public  the 
mills  have  not  done  so  well. 

Chairman. 

2197.  What  can  you  tell  the  Committee  about 
the  success  of  this  manufactory  ? — It  has  not  been 
satisfactory  in  the  sense  of  being  remunerative ; 
it  did  not  make  a good  return  upon  the  capital 
(there  was  a very  large  capital  expended,  I think 
about  50,000  /.  in  the  erection  of  the  mill  and  the 
establishment  of  the  undertaking) ; but  then  there 
was  a considerable  profit  over  the  working  ex- 
penses. But  as  regards  the  home  trade  there 
was  great  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  To  illustrate  that,  I was  in  the  packing- 
room  of  the  pottery  one  day,  and  I saw  goods  to 
the  amount  of  between  500  /.  and  600  l.  being 
forwarded  out  to  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  Paris, 
Vienna,  London,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
Out  of  the  560  l.,  which  was  the  amount  I found 
by  examination  of  the  invoice  book,  only  5 1. 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

was  for  Ireland,  so  that  most  of  the  goods  went 
abroad. 

2198.  The  factory  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being  unconnected  with  railways,  had  it  not  ? — 
The  railways  for  a long  time  were  not  connected 
with  it ; it  had  that  drawback.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a mistake  to  establish  the  pottery  where  it  was 
placed  ; it  was  in  an  inland  town  unconnected  by 
railway,  which  made  the  fuel  very  dear  owing  to 
the  freight 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2199.  Is  there  a canal  at  Belleek  ? — No.  If 
the  pottery  had  been  established  in  Dublin  or 
Belfast,  within  easy  reach  of  the  coal,  it  would 
have  been  a great  success.  There  is  a railway 
now  connected  with  the  pottery ; a local  com- 
pany have  bought  it;  they  have  got  it  very 
cheap,  and  I should  have  no  doubt  it  will  pay 
them  very  well ; they  got  it  for  a very  small  sum. 

Chairman. 

2200.  Previously  to  that  time  did  the  trained 
hands  leave  it  ? — Yes,  that  was  a great  misfortune 
to  the  works.  Mr.  Armstrong  complained  to  me 
bitterly  that  some  of  his  best  hands,  formerly 
little  boys,  who  had  lived  upon  the  mountain 
side,  whom  he  had  trained  up  until  they  had  at  last 
got  up  to  a weekly  salary  of  4 having  attained 
great  artistic  skill  in  modelling,  went  to  New 
York,  where  there  was  a similar  pottery  esta- 
blished. That  left  Mr.  Armstrong  without  his 
trained  hands,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
place them. 

2201.  Some  of  them  went  to  Belgium,  I 
believe? — Yes,  some  of  them  went  to  Bel- 
gium ; but  mostly  to  New  York,  where  they 
had  established  potteries  of  an  artistic  descrip- 
tion. 

2202.  Did  the  Irish  themselves  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  enterprise  ? — No,  there  was  a great 
want  of  co-operation.  The  Irish  are  much  given 
to  buying  the  cheap  Glasgow  pottery,  which  can 
be  got  very  cheaply  on  account  of  fuel  being  so 
cheap  in  Scotland. 

2203.  About  three  years  ago  you  visited  the 
pottery,  I think? -I  have  been  backwards  and 
forwards.  I was  appointed  executor  of  the  late 
Mi-.  Armstrong ; at  that  time  it  was  more  flourish- 
ing than  it  is  now. 

2204.  What  was  the  result  of  your  examina- 
tion of  the  invoices  you  mentioned  ? — That  at  least 
two-thirds  or  three -fourths  of  the  goods  went  out 
to  the  Continent  and  America,  and  very  little  to 
the  home  market. 

2205.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  that  pottery 

had  been  at  a seaport,,  there  would  have  been 
much  more  business  done,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
the  cost  of  coal  would  have  been  less? — Yes,  the 
cost  of  coal  is  greatly  reduced  to  manufacturers 
if  they  are  at  a seaport  town ; they  can  lay  in 
coal  in  the  summer ; they  can  get  it  brought 
over  at  5 s.  a-ton,  and  they  can  lay  in  coal  for  the 
winter  ; I have  seen  freights  as  low  as  3 6 d.  by 

sailing  vessels. 

2206.  In  what  state  is  the  pottery  now? — 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  surviving 
partner  of  Messrs.  M'Burnie,  the  premises  were 
sold  to  alocal  company  formed  by  someof  the  Com- 
missioners of  Ballyshannon ; they  are  working  it 

O 4 very 
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Chairman — continued. 

very  energetically,  and  I believe  very  success- 
fully. 

2207.  Mr.  Bloomfield  takes  a great  interest  in 
it,  does  lie  not  ? — He  did;  he  was  landlord  of  the 
place  formerly,  but  it  has  been  sold. 

2208.  I will  read  to  you  a paragraph  which 

appeared  in  the  “ Times  ” newspaper  on  the  5th 
of  September  1884  from  their  special  correspon- 
dent in  Ireland  ; it  is  as  follows  : “ The  estab- 
lishment at  Belleek  closed  its  doors ; but  I am 
glad  to  say  it  is  to  re-open  them  again,  and  under 
very  singular  circumstances  ; I am  glad  to  say 
so,  for  the  labourers  have  hitherto  been  paid 
about  10  s.  a-week,  and  the  skilled  hands  as  high 
as  2 1.  10  s.  The  buildings,  the  costly  plant, 
goodwill,  &c.,  have  been  sold  to  a local  company 
on  a 999  years’  lease,  at  a nominal  rent  of 
50  1.,  and  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  4,500 1. 
The  money  has  been  found  hereabouts ; it  has 
been  raised  in  shares  of  1 l.,  to  be  paid  up  by 
small  instalments.  The  Nationalists  are  said  to 
have  originated  the  movement,  and  I heartily 
wish  them  all  success.  The  truest  panacea  for 
the  troubles  of  Ireland  would  be  the  giving  of 
the  people  small  stakes  in  such  industrial  under- 
takings, the  profits  of  which  must  depend  on 
jiea.ce.  And  the  Belleek  potteries  have  developed 
native  talent;  I saw  a .Flax man’s  Venus  and  a 
cup  shaped  after  the  shell  of  the  sea-urchin,  by 
a clever  artisan  from  the  town  of  Ballyshannon, 
and  they  were  veritable  masterpieces  of  graceful 
execution.”  Do  you  remember  that  passage  ? — 
I do.  b 

2209.  And  you  endorse  it,  do  you  not  ?— It  is 
perfectly  true. 

2210.  There  was  an  exhibition  in  Dublin  not 
long  ago  at  which  there  was  Belleek  pottery 
exhibited  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

1211.  Is  it  true  that  the  Japanese  Commis- 
sioner, who  had  been  all  over  Europe,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  he  had  never  seen  in  any  country 
more  beautiful  specimens  of  pottery  and  china 
than  were  exhibited  by  those  who  had  the 
Belleek  china  to  show  ? — That  is  so;  their  Parian 
work  at  Belleek  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any- 
thing produced  in  England  ; its  peculiar  beauty 
is  owing  to  the  felzpar  of  Fermanagh  being  found 
of  a very  pure  kind. 

2212.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  ground 
for  the  statement  which  has  been  made  that  the 
products  of  Belleek  are  all  of  one  class  ? — No, 
there  is  no  truth  in  that  at  all,  though  I have 
seen  it  stated. 

2213.  And  that  they  go  on  producing  year 
after  year  upon  one  model  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2214.  Do  you  know  whether  the  makers  of 
the  Belleek  pottery  have  any  cause  to  complain 
of  the  railway  rates  ? — I know  they  have  ; all 
manufacturers  have  to  complain  of  the  railway 
rates.  I would  mention  a case  within  my  own 
knowledge,  where  a young  manufactory  having 
started  had  to  give  up  work. 

2215.  Will  you  mention  that  case? — Two 
friends  of  my  own  established  a limekiln  near 
Biugsend ; the  chimney  is  now  standing  fronting 
the  Sir  Patrick  Dunn’s  Hospital.  Two  gentlemen5, 
Mr.  Scovell  and  Mr.  Nugent,  the  engineer  for 
the  united  tramways  of  Dublin,  started  with 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

another  partner  these  limeworks,  which  were  to  be 
worked  like  the  Buxton  Lime  Company.  Their 
object  was  to  burn  lime  anu  send  it  down  in 
covered  waggons  to  the  county  Wicklow,  where 
the  farmers  all  use  lime  for  their  land  ; they  tried 
to  arrange  a rate  for  this  lime,  but  the  Railway 
Company  would  not  carry  their  manufactured 
lime  under  a certain  rate ; they  found  that  the 
margin  of  profit  was  so  small  that  they  gave  up 
the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2216.  Where  did  they  get  the  limestone  from  ? 
— The  Grand  Canal  was  at  their  door,  and  the 
railway  passed  very  conveniently ; the  trade 
would  have  gone  on  if  it  had  not  been  stopped 
by  the  railway  rates. 

Chairman. 

2217.  You  have  mentioned  potterv  works 
which  were  established  in  Dublin  in  the  last  few 
years  ? — Yes,  the  pottery  which  was  established 
by  Mr.  Vodrey  for  turning  out  articles  of  artistic 
pottery.  I think  that  will  be  extended,  for  Mr. 
Vodrey  has  as  much  as  he  can  do. 

2218.  I suppose  the  common  earthenware  is 
established  amongst  you  ? — Yes,  at  Belleek. 

2219.  But  you  have  some  imported  ? — Yes, 
there  is  a large  quantity  of  common  earthernware 
imported  from  Scotland. 

2220.  You  think,  do  you  not,  that  there  is  a 
good  opening  for  a further  extension  of  the  trade? 
— I am  quite  certain  that  there  is. 

2221.  Have  you  the  advantage  of  good  clay? 
Yes,  we  ha  ve  the  advantage  of  good  clay  and 

firec.ay  for  making  the  “ saggers  ; ” those  are  the 
earthenware  pots  in  which  the  goods  are  packed 
before  they  are  placed  in  the  ovens. 

Mr.  K enny. 

2222.  Where  did  they  get  the  fireclay  from  ? — 
From  the  mountains  near  Lough  Erne” 

Chairman. 

2223.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  for  the  Belleek 

trade  technical  education  would  be  valuable  ? 

T es,  undoubtedly  technical  education  is  very 
valuable  in  any  manufactory  in  Ireland. 

2224.  With  regard  to  paper  making,  the 
abundance  of  the  water  power  in  Ireland  renders 
the  country  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  paper  mills  and  the  manufacture  of 
paper? — Yes.  I see  nothing  to  prevent  paper 
manufacture  being  carried  out  to  a very  great 
extent.  Ireland  has  the  same  advantages,  I 
think,  as  parts  of  Lancashire  and  the  west  of 
England,  where  a great  deal  of  paper  is  made. 

2225.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  can  be  obtained  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  England  ?— Yes,  at  the  same  rate, 
and,  perhaps,  even  at  a lower  rate  than  they  can 
be  got  m England. 

2226.  With  regard  to  the  materials  used  for 
paper  making,  you  use  the  Esparto  grass  ?— Yes, 
the  Esparto  grass  is  imported  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  and  it  is  as  cheap  to  use  that  in 
Ireland  as  in  England.  The  wood  fibre  also 
comes  from  Norway  and  Germany  ; it  is  just  as 
cheap  to  bring  that  to  Ireland  as  to  England. 
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Dr.  Lyons. 

'2227.  Is  wood  fibre  largely  used? — Yes  it  is. 
I was  a paper  maker  myself. 

Chairman. 

2228.  And  in  that  respect  you  feel  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  having  a local  manufacture  ? — 
Yes,  very  greatly. 

2229.  And  you  have  to  import  your  wood 
pulp? — Yes,  we  have. 

2230.  There  are  very  few  mills  in  Ireland  now, 
I believe? — There  are  very  few;  there  were  a 
number  of  small  mills  in  Ireland  around  Dublin, 
■but  by  a strange  coincidence  the  trade  declined 
after  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  paper,  but  it  is 
now  getting  into  fair  working  order  again.  One 
mill  belonging  to  Sir  Edward  Macdonald  is 
now  being  carried  on  by  a company.  The 
mills  I had  in  charge  were  called  the  Old 
Bawn  Mills  at  Tallagh  ; they  are  now  in 
ruins.  I had  charge  of  them  for  the  last 
time.  Their  stoppage  was  owing  to  the  adverse 
conduct  of  the  Dublin  Corporation.  I do  not  say 
they  were  to  blame,  but  they  were  put  in  motion 
by  malicious  parties,  to  proceed  against  us  for 
the  alleged  pollution  of  one  of  the  confluents  of 
the  Dodder ; rinsing  a teacup,  under  the  Act, 
would  be  called  a “ pollution.”  I made  at  those 
mills  all  the  paper  for  the  newspapers  of  Dublin, 
and  the  stoppage  of  those  mills  is  a very  great 
inconvenience  to  the  newspaper  proprietors  at 
present,  for  they  have  to  get  in  a stock  in 
advance ; they  lay  in  a large  quantity  from  the 
Lancashire  mills,  and  from  the  West  of  England 
near  Bristol,  whereas  when  those  mills  were 
working,  we  were  in  telegraphic  communication, 
and  in  two  hours  the  paper  they  were  requiring 
was  in.  In  case  of  startling  news  they  would 
send  us  a message  to  say  “ so  many  columns  for 
newspaper,”  which  was  a great  convenience  to 
them.  Then  again  there  was  a margin  of  paper 
over  the  required  width  for  the  newspaper,  and 
that  was  formed  into  what  were  called  “ tea 
wrappings  ” for  grocery  purposes  ; there  are  two 
or  three  very  large  firms  in  Dublin  who  carry  on 
a trade  employing  200  or  300  hands  in  making 
grocers’  bags,  printing  designs  on  them,  and  so 
forth.  There  is  Coster  Johnston  and  another 
company  near  Saville-place  ; they  used  to  use 
the  local  paper,  but  now  they  get  their  paper 
from  London. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2231.  Seeing  that  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
have  taken  great  interest  in  the  paper  industry, 
it  would  be  important  if  you  could  explain  in 
what  way  their  action  with  regard  to  the  Tallagh 
Mills  was  prejudicial  ? — I do  not  say  it  was  in- 
tentional, but  I had  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Petty  Sessions  for  an  extension  of  time,  when  1 was 
appointed  in  order  to  complete  the  contracts  and 
work  out  the  stock.  The  allegation  was  made 
that  the  directors  of  the  company  were  polluting 
the  stream,  that  was  before  I got  charge  of  it,  and 
there  were  several  prosecutions  before  the  local 
bench  of  magistrates.  The  magistrates  were  com- 
pelled to  make  an  order  as  it  was  proved  that  the 
stream  was  polluted  ; but  as  I say,  a very  simple 
thing  would  be  held  to  “ pollute  ” the  stream,  it 
being  under  what  was  called  the  Vartry  Act.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  corporation  were  put  in 
0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

motion. by  parties  who  had  perhaps  some  spite  or 
something  against  the  company,  but  at  all  events 
it  became  so  vexatious,  and  there  was  such  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  incurred  that  it  led 
to  the  company  getting  into  difficulties. 

2232.  I understand  the  legal  function  of  the 
corporation  was  unavoidable  on  their  part? — I 
admit  that  at  once ; in  fact  several  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  expressed  their  regret  at 
having  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  favoured  my 
getting  an  extension  of  time  to  work  off  the 
stock,  and  complete  the  contracts. 

Chairman. 

.2233.  With  regard  to  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietors, they  used  to  get  their  supply  from  a 
paper  mill  near  Dublin  ?— Yes,  from  the  one  I 
had  in  charge. 

2234.  Is  that  mill  now  in  existence  ? — It  is  now 
in  ruins. 

2235.  Where  does  the  paper  used  in  the  news- 
paper offices  now  come  from  ? — Erom  Lancashire 
and  from  the  West  of  England.  There  is  the 
Ballyclare  Mill  near  Belfast,  which  is  the  only 
mill  in  Ireland  which  makes  paper  for  the  news- 
papers. 

2236.  Do  they  make  the  paper  for  the  Dublin 
newspapers  there  ? — I do  not  know  that,  but  they 
are,  1 think,  the  only  makers  in  Ireland  of  paper 
for  newspapers. 

2237.  There  is  a large  manufactory  of  enve- 
lopes in  Dublin,  is  there  not? — Yes,  there  is,  em- 
ploying 300  or  400  hands,  and  they  get  all  their 
paper  from  England,  which  could  be  made  in 
Dublin  or  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

2238.  There  is  another  important  branch  of 
trade,  namely,  the  paper  bag  trade ; is  that  car- 
ried on  in  Dublin? — Yes,  to  a very  large  extent; 
there  are  two  firms  that  employ  1,000  hands  be- 
tween them,  and  they  get  most  of  their  material 
from  England ; they  took  all  my  surplus  paper  for 
their  purpose. 

2239.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  trades  ? — It  is. 

2240.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Bristol,  who  made  a very  large  fortune  entirely 
by  making  paper  bags  ?— Yes,  I believe  so. 

2241.  Therefore  what  Mr.  Robinson  can  do, 
you  do  not  see  any  reason  why  Irishmen  should 
not  do  ? — They  do  it  at  present,  but  they  have  to 
get  the  material  mostly  from  England. 

2242.  Passing  from  the  subject  of  paper,  the 
next  matter  is  flour  mills  ; what  have  you  to  say 
with  regard  to  them? — The  flour  mills  are  now 
nearly  all  closed. 

2243.  Are  they  closed  in  Dublin  ? — Yes, 
nearly  all. 

2244.  And  in  other  parts  ? — Flour  milling  has 
come  to  an  end  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
importation  of  American  flour  has  had  a sad  effect 
upon  that  industry. 

2245.  1 have  had  letters  from  parts  of  Ireland, 
Donegal  especially,  complaining  that  the  miller’s 
trade  is  extinguished? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2246.  You  think  the  country  millers  are  being 
done  for? — Yes  ; in  the  seaport  towns,  however, 
they  have  facilities  for  the  importation  of  grain. 
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Chairman. 

2247.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  accusation  that 
the  decay  of  the  millers’  trade  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  bad  article  they  supplied  to  the 
people  ? — I do  not  think  that  is  true,  but  I think 
we  are  slow  in  keeping  pace  with  the  American 
millers  in  machinery  ; the  Irish  millers  are  now 
beginning  to  introduce  the  roller  mills,  which  are 
used  in  Chicago. 

2248.  Have  the  millers  also  exercised  rather 
too  strong  a monopoly  ? —I  do  not  think  so. 

2249.  You  do  not  agree  with  that? — I do 
not. 

2250.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off 
of  Irish  milling  ? — To  the  importation  of  Ameri- 
can flour  from  Chicago  and  St.  Paul’s.  I know 
some  of  the  bakers  in  Dublin  are  supplied  direct 
from  the  mills  of  Chicago,  and  the  money  is  col- 
lected weekly. 

2251.  Is  it  true  that  at  one  period  there  was  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  flour  to  England? — 
Yes. 

2252.  And  that  has  altogether  ceased  ? — It 
has. 

?253.  Putting  free  trade  out  of  the  question, 
do  you  think  an  improvement  might  take  place 
with  improved  machinery? — I think  so  ; we  are 
quite  alive  to  that  now. 

2254.  You  think  the  Irish  millers  were  rather 
behind  time  ? — They  were  rather  behind  time, 
but  I think  they  are  getting  into  it  now  ; they 
are  adopting  the  new  machinery. 

2255.  Are  those  mills  worked  by  steam  or 
by  water  ? — They  are  worked  mostly  by  steam. 

225G.  But  where  there  is  water  power-,  I sup- 
pose it  is  preferred  to  steam  as  being  cheaper  ? — 
Yes,  certainly,  very  much  cheaper. 

2257.  Then  we  come  to  the  leather  trade; 
what  can  you  tell  us  about  that  ? — Tanning  was 
at  one  time  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  our  trade.  Almost  every  town  in  Ireland  had 
a tannery. 

2258.  I remember  a good  many  years  ago  that 
that  Irish  harness  used  to  be  very  famous,  and 
much  of  it  came  over  from  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; I am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  tanning  trade  has  shown  a 
rapid  decline  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

2259.  Why  is  that? — It  appears  that  the  West 
of  England  tanners  were  in  the  habit  of  peparing 
their  skins  more  carefully ; that  is  to  say,  cut- 
ting off  the  head  and  offal ; they  did  not  tan  the 
heavy  and  coarse  parts  as  the  Irish  tanners  did. 
Then  the  hides  come  into  the  market  nice  and 
oval  shaped,  with  little  or  no  waste,  and  they 
became  a favourite  with  the  Irish  shoemakers,. and 
another  inducement  was  that  the  West  of  England 
tanners  were  able  to  sell  cheaper  because  they 
made  their  leather  in  four  months,  whereas  the 
Irish  tanners  made  their  leather  in  a year,  with 
plain  ordinary  oak  bark,  and  no  chemicals.  The 
English  tanners  use  chemicals,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  though  they  sell  a cheaper  article, 
it  is  a very  inferior  one  to  the  Irish  leather ; 
it  is  not  tough,  and  absorbs  water  very  rapidly. 

2260.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
there  are  no  chemicals  used  in  tanning  ? — Iheard 
that  there  were,  and  I thought  it  must  be  so, 
because  the  English  tanners  could  tan  in  four 
months. 


Mr.  Jackson — continued. 

2261.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  there  are 
no  chemicals  used  in  tanning  ? — I heard  from 
Mr.  Ross,  a very  eminent  trader  in  Dublin,  that 
the  English  tanners  kept  the  hides  only  four 
months  instead  of  the  year  the  Irish  tanners  take 
for  the  process. 

Chairman. 

2262.  You  do  not  think  chemicals  are  used 
much  in  tanning  in  Ireland,  at  any  rate? — Not 
at  all;  it  is  the  plain  oak  bark,  and  therefore  it 
takes  a longer  time. 

2263.  In  consequence  of  what  you  have  said, 
the  West  of  England  tanners  could  sell  their 
goods  cheap  ? — Y es,  having  a quick  turnover  of 
capital. 

2264.  Have  you  any  notion  of  the  reason  why 
the  good  character  the  Irish  had  for  harness  and 
other  products  should  not  revive  ? — Certainlynot. 

2265.  In  one  respect  perhaps  the  want  of 
technical  education  is  shown,  namely,  in  the  ab- 
sence ol  the  use  of  chemicals  in  the  process  of 
tanning? — I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
question,  because  an  honourable  Member  has 
just  said  that  there  are  no  chemicals  used  in 
tanning  at  all. 

2266.  I hen  we  will  leave  the  question  of 
tanning,  and  proceed  to  a really  important  manu- 
facture which  you  in  Ireland  were  very  famous 
for;  that  is  flint  glass  and  cut  glass? - Yes.  I 
may  mention  that  about  40  years  ago  there  were 
no  less  than  15  flint  glass  factories  in  Ireland,  of 
which  we  had  three  in  Cork. 

2267.  Howpong  was  that  ago  ?— It  is  within  the 
last  50  years ; I could  get  the  exact  date,  but  I 
will  be  safe  in  saying  50  years. 

2268.  Where  were  they  situated  ? — There 
were  four  in  Dublin,  three  in  Cork,  three  in 
Waterford,  four  in  Belfast,  and  one  in  Newry. 
I had  that  from  Mr.  Leech,  the  leading  china 
and  glass  merchant  of  Dublin. 

2269.  The  only  one  now  left  in  Ireland  is  that 
of  Messrs.  Pugh,  in  Dublin  ? —Yes. 

2270.  But  you  have  great  advantages  in  the  red 
sand  for  making  the  glass,  have  you  not?— As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  compo- 
sition which  is  used  for  making  flint  glass,  is  im- 
ported from  Antwerp;  that  is  silver  sand,  and 
that  is  imported  into  England  too ; so  that  we 
are  upon  a par  with  England  as  regards  obtaining 
the  material. 

2271.  But  we  have  heard  that  your  sand  is  so 
good  that  it  is  now  exported  to  Staffordshire  ? — 
We  could  get  the  same  sand  from  Donegal  if  the 
railway  rates  would  enable  us  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2271.  There  the  railway  rates  come  in  again 
against  you? — Yes,  the  railways  cannot  compete 
with  the  sen.  ( The  Witness  exhibited  samples  of 
(/lass.)  This  is  a wine  glass  made  for  a late  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin.  The  next  is  a sample  of  cheap 
Belgian  glass,  the  colour  of  which  is  very  bad  and 
so  is  the  shape. 

Chairman. 

2273..  In  respect  to  glass  the  Irish  do  not  co- 
operate much  to  support  home  manufacture  ; they 
prefer  the  imported  glass  ?— Unfortunately ; 
they  buy  this  cheap  stuff'.  These  Belgian  wine 
glasses 
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Chairman — continued. 

glasses  are  brought  into  Dublin  carriage  paid,  for 
1\  d.  a dozen. 

2274.  You  could  not  make  glass  at  that 
price  ?— No,  not  to.  pay,  but  we  could  do  it,  no 
doubt. 

2275.  I think  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  books  of  Mr.  Leetch,  who  is  the  lead- 
ing glass  merchant  in  Dublin  ? — He  is. 

2276.  Did  you  find  on  looking  at  his  books 
that  he  paid  Messrs.  Pugh,  for  one  week’s  supply 
in  the  present  year,  for  table  glass,  including 
644  dozen  of  wine  glasses,  the  sum  of  125  l.  ? — 
Yes. 

2277.  Do  you  say  that  that  glass  chiefly  goes 
out  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  to  a fair  extent. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2278.  Was  it  an  exceptional  or  a usual  week  ? 
— A good  many  others  were  like  it.  There  are 
36  hands  employed  at  Messrs.  Pugh’s  factory.  I 
may  mention,  before  we  pass  from  that  subject,  in 
relation  to  the  matter  of  skilled  labour,  that  tech- 
nical education  would  be  no  use  with  regard  to 
the  flint  glass  trade,  so  Mr.  Leetch  told  me,  be- 
cause it  is  a kind  of  guild  ; they  are  restricted  as 
to  the  number  of  apprentices  taken  ; it  takes 
seven  or  eight  years  before  a man  becomes  a 
skilled  workman,  and  Mr.  Leetch  seems  to  think 
that  technical  education  would  be  of  no  use  in 
that  particular  trade.  I,  however,  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Leetch. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

2279.  That  would  be  in  the  pale  metal  trade  ? 
— In  the  making  of  the  wine  glasses  and  decan- 
ters, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  because  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  is  restricted ; it  is  a very 
close  guild. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2280.  I see  a very  beautiful  pattern  figured 
upon  that  glass ; would  you  say  that  the  manu- 
facture of  that  glass  would  not  be  advanced  by 
such  technical  education  as  would  send  boys  into 
a school  workshop  and  teach  them  to  cut  it? — 
That  is  cutting  ; that  is  a different  thing. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

2281.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  Mr* 
Leetch  says  that  technical  education  would  be  no 
use  on  the  ground  that  they  know  all  about  it 
now  ? — No ; the  reason  Mr.  Leetch  assigned  to  me 
for  saying  that  technical  education  would  be  no 
use  in  the  flint  glass  trade  in  the  making  of  tum- 
blers, glasses,  and  decanters  is,  that  it  is  a guild, 
and  that  the  factories  in  England  and  Ireland 
are  all  joined  together.  Mr.  Pugh,  the  manag- 
ing partner  of  the  only  glass  works  in  Ireland  is 
bound  by  those  rules ; lie  could  not  take  in  five 
or  six  boys  from  a technical  school  ; the  masters 
of  course  are  bound  only  to  take  a certain  num- 
ber of  apprentices. 

Chairman. 

2282.  Does  the  glass  of  Messrs.  Pugh  show 
much  artistic  design  ? — It  is  fully  equal  to  any- 
thing produced  elsewhere  ; it  has  a great  variety 
of  design. 

2283.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to 
a;dd  to  your  evidence  in  respect  to  glass? — I 
think  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  glass  from 
being  more  extended  and  better  developed  than 
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it  now  is.  Where  we  had  fifteen  factories  before, 
I do  not  see  why  we  should  not  have  as  many 
again  at  different  seaports.  The  manufacture 
should  be  confined  to  the  seaports  in  order  to  be 
near  the  coal. 

2284.  It  is  not  a very  expensive  manufacture 
to  carry  on,  is  it.?-— No,  and  if  we  had  more 
reasonable  terms  from  the  railway  that  sand 
could  be  brought  from  Donegal,  where  it  exists 
in  abundance. 

2285.  You  put  the  railway  rates  as  one  of  the 
principal  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  manu- 
facture ? — Yes,  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  raw 
material. 

2286-  Now  coming  to  the  manufacture  of 
poplin  tabinet  in  which  Ireland  has  always  held 
a very  high  position,  how  many  firms  are  in  this 
business  ? — Three. 

2287.  Are  they  all  in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  they  are 
all  in  Dublin. 

2288.  And  doing  good  business? — 1 am  glad 
to  say  that  the  business  is  very  flourishing. 

2289.  In  this  department  there  has  been  a 
considerable  revival  of  late,  I believe? — Yes, 
there  has  been.  I had  a conversation  with 
Mr.  Kingston,  of  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Co.,  the 
chief  firm  in  this  trade,  and  he  told  me  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  present  fashion  of  ladies’ 
dresses,  that  the  make  suits  the  material,  and 
that  consequently  there  is  a large  demand,  and 
that  poplin  weavers  who  had  gone  to  America 
are  coming  back  to  Dublin.  There  are  400 
hands  employed  in  Dublin  in  this  trade. 

2290.  Can  the  manufacture  elsewhere  of  poplin 
compare  with  the  products  of  Dublin  ? — Not  at 
all.  Dublin  stands  far  iu  advance  of  manufac- 
turers elsewhere.  ( Patterns  were  handed  in.) 

2291.  With  reference  to  the  price  of  a poplin 
dress  would  that  be  dearer  or  cheaper  than  an 
ordinary  silk  dress  ? — It  would  be  far  cheaper ; 
a lady’s  dress  in  one  of  those  patterns  would 
cost  about  5 /.,  about  the  price  of  an  ordinary 
silk  dress,  but  would  last  out  three  silk  dresses. 

2292.  And  last  three  times  as  long? — Yes, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

2293.  That  is  the  reason  why  silk  mercers  do 
not  like  poplins  ? — They  do  not. 

2294.  And  discourage  the  sale  of  them? — 
They  do. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2295.  Do  they  make  lining  silks  of  it  too? — 
I do  not  think  I ever  saw  lining  silks  made  of  it 
for  coats,  but  I do  not  see  why  they  should  not 
be  made,  because  it  is  very  durable ; they  have 
turned  out  a very  superior  black  silk  used  for 
lawyers’  gowns  and  judges’  robes. 

2296.  You  mean  the  Queen’s  Counsel’s  gowns  ? 
— Not  all  of  them  ; but  I have  seen  some  of 
them  made  of  a species  of  strong  silk  poplin. 

Chairman. 

2297.  You  have  heard  it  objected  that  our 
climate  causes  the  colours  to  be  not  so  beautiful 
and  rich  as  those  of  Italy  and  France  ? — I have 
heard  that  said,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  much 
ground  for  it. 

2298.  Do  you  think  that  what  you  could  pro- 
duce in  Ireland  would  bear  competittan  in  point . 
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Chairman — continued. 

of  colour  with  what  you  find  in  Italy  and 
Prance  ? — I do  not  think  they  could  excel  those 
of  Dublin. 

2299.  I take  it  that  the  colour  being  fast,  you 
have  no  doubt  about  it  ? — I have  no  doubt  about 
it;  they  are  bought  very  extensively  in  England; 
1 may  say  the  trade  is  altogether  for  supplying 
the  English  market.  There  are  very  few  of  them 
bought  in  Ireland,  1 am  sorry  to  say ; all  the 
orders  are  for  England. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2300.  How  much  would  they  run  a yard  ?— 
Prom  4 s.  9d.  to  11  s.  6 d. 

Chairman. 

2301.  Ladies  cannot  get  an  English  dress  for 
5 l.  ? — Certainly  not,  but  these  are  very  econo- 
mical materials. 

2302.  That  is  the  objection  which  our  milliners 
and  dressmakers  make  to  them,  that  they  last  too 
long? — Yes;  they  last  too  long,  whereas  the  silk 
cuts  in  the  folds. 

23C3.  Going  to  a different  branch  of  industry, 
namely,  the  manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar,  what 
is  your  opinion  upon  that  point?-^-Isee  no  reason 
why  this  industry  should  not  be  introduced  and 
established  in  Ireland, 

2304.  Do  you  consider  the  climate  suitable  for 
it  ? — I consider  it  perfectly  suited  for  it.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  establish  it  before,  but  through 
mismanagement  and  other  causes  it  did  not  do 
well. 

2305.  It  has  been  tried? — Yes,  but  in  a small 
way,  in  Westmeath. 

2306.  With  regard  to  waste  land,  would  the 
waste  land  be  available  for  its  cultivation  ? — Cer- 
tainly ; waste  land  properly  drained  and  dressed 
with  lime,  1 think,  would  be  most  suitable  for 
beetroot,  being  peaty,  and  so  on. 

2307.  Is  the  beetroot  an  exhausting  crop  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  it  is.  I do  not  think  it  is 
half  as  exhausting  as  flax  ; in  fact,  it  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  mangel  wurzel,  and  anybody  con- 
nected with  agriculture  will  say  they  will  get  a 
fine  crop  of  corn  after  mangel  wurtzel,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  rotation  of  green  crops. 

2308.  Passing  on  to  the  question  of  canning 
provisions,  fish,  &c.,  that  is  a very  large  industry 
in  America? — Yes. 

2309.  Particularly  at  Chicago  ? — That  industry 
is  enormous  there  and  in  the  Western  States  of 
America. 

2310.  Do  you  think  that  it  could  be  developed 
to  any  extent  in  Ireland  ? — It  undoubtedly 
could.  There  was  a very  large  canning  factory 
in  Ireland,  established  by  Mr.  Hector,  who  car- 
ried it  on  in  Dublin  for  preserved  provisions,  and 
for  fish  in  Achill. 

2311.  What  has  become  of  it? — I think  Mr. 
Hector  died,  and  there  was  some  quarrel,  I 
believe,  between  his  sons,  so  that  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  which  was  a great  pity,  because  it  was  a 
fine  business. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2312.  Do  you  think  it  paid  well  while  it  lasted? 
—Yes,  I do. 


Chairman. 

2313.  When  Mr.  Hector  died,  the  business 
faded  away  ? — Yes ; he  had  come  from  Montrose, 
in  Scotland,  and  they  had  a branch  there. 

2314.  Does  not  Cork  export  a good  deal  of 
provisions  now  ? — The  canning  is  chiefly  confined' 
to  the  Limerick  bacon  curers;  they  make  col- 
lared head  and  collared  pork ; that  is  the  principal' 
line  of  canning. 

2315.  They  could  not  export  sausages,  could 
they  ? — There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  their 
being  canned  if  it  were  properly  managed  and 
the  air  well  exhausted. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2316.  Have  they  not  been  canned  by  the 
Messrs.  Matterson,  of  Limerick  ? — I cannot  say. 

Chairman. 

2317.  Proceeding  now  to  the  subject  of  lace, 
the  lace  industry,  in  your  opinion,  might  be  very 
much  increased,  might  it  not? — Very  much, 
indeed. 

_ 2318.  What  part  of  Ireland  is  the  chief  empo- 
rium of  the  lace  manufacture  ? — In  Limerick  you 
can  buy  in  the  streets  beautiful  specimens  of 
lace,  but  the  industry  also  exists  in  several  towns 
in  Ireland. 

2319.  Is  the  lace  manufacture  earned  on  in 
large  factories  ? — There  was  a factory  in  Lime- 
rick, namely,  Messrs.  Forrest’s,  but  I do  not  think 
it  is  carried  on  now  ; it  is  more  or  less  confined 
to  individual  persons  in  their  own  houses. 

2320.  Is  there  a great  amount  of  lace  made  in 
the  cottages  ? — Yes. 

2321.  Especially  in  the  Donegal  district?— It 

is  mostly  in  County  Limerick,  but  only  the  old 
women  carry  it  on  now. 

- 2322.  What  is  the  “ Donegal  Industrial  Fund  ”? 
— They  have  a stand  in  the  present  Inventions 
Exhibition,  and  they  had  one  last  year,  and  they 
seem  to  be  doing  very  good  work.  It  struck  me 
that  if  this  lace  industry  were  placed  under  some 
organisation,  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  well- 
known  Donegal  Industrial  Fund,  it  might  do  a 
great  deal  in  encouraging  the  making  of  lace  and 
embroidery. 

2323..  The  Fund  has  a stand  at  the  present 
Inventions  Exhibition? — It  has  a very  attractive 
stand.  It  is  a very  well-managed  undertaking 
and.  is  doing  good  work  in  bringing  forward 
various  cottage  industries. 

.2324.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee how  you  think  the  lace  manufacture  could 
be  improved? — By  an  organisation  for  giving 
technical  education  and  art  knowledge,  and 
teaching  girls  to  draw  from  nice  designs,  just  as 
the  Science  and  Art  Schools  in  Dublin  are  doing 
in  Dublin,  with  branches  in  the  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  convent  schools.  The  convent 
schools  have  done  a great  deal  of  good  in  bringing 
forward  embroidery  and  lace  work.  I can  bear 
witness  to  that  fact.  In  1878  I took  an  active 
part  in  obtaining  at  the  last  moment  space  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  for  exhibiting  specimens  of 
embroidery  and  lace  collected  from  different  con- 
vent schools  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  Lady  Lieutenant  at  the  time.  I got 
the  space,  and  we  had  a very  fine  case,  which  was 
very  greatly  admired.  Her  Grace  bought  the 
articles 
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Chairman — continued. 

articles  for  herself,  and  she  afterwards  thought 
it  a pity  not  to  show  them. 

2325.  How  was  the  case  made  up? — There 
were  articles  from  Connemara,  Limerick,  and  a 
number  of  other  towns. 

2326.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Lindsey,  of  Grafton- 
street? — I do;  he  is  a very  good  authority  on 
lace. 

2327.  He  has  taken  a large  part  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  lace  industry,  has  he  not? — Un- 
doubtedly he  has.  I think  that  trade  could  be 
greatly  developed. 

2328.  Would  his  evidence  be  valuable  to  us? 
— I think  so. 

2329.  Have  you  anything  further  to  tell  the 
Committee  respecting  the  lace  manufacture  ? — 
Nothing  further  than  that  I think  if  there  was 
an  emporium  started;  if  there  were  some  patriotic 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  would  establish  one  in 
Limerick,  it  might  be  extended  by  branches  in 
different  towns  for  the  sale  of  the  products  in 
England  and  elsewhere;  and  the  sisters  of  the 
different  convents  might  co-operate  in  this  system ; 
that  would  be  the  best  plan  which  occurs  to 
me. 

2330.  That  trade  suffers  now  from  competi- 
tion with  machinery,  I may  take  it  for  granted  ? 
— Yes,  no  doubt  it  does. 

2331.  Notwithstanding  that,  is  not  the  hand- 
made lace  much  better  than  machine-made  lace  ? 
— It  is  far  superior.  I have  bought  it  myself 
from  the  hawkers  in  the  streets  of  Limerick. 

2332.  Is  that  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the 
sewing  machine  ? — Y es ; I have  no  doubt  about 
that. 

2333.  Still,  on  the  whole,  you  think  that  is  a 
branch  of  industry  which  deserves  well  the 
attention  of  capitalists  ? — Certainly,  because  it 
would  encourage  cottage  industries,  and  that  is 
what  we  want  in  Ireland ; it  is  not  the  great 
factories,  but  the  cottage  industries  that  we  want 
most  to  encourage. 

2334.  You  know  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  I dare 
say?— I do. 

2335.  She  has  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  to 
establish  cottage  industries  in  Connemara,  with 
much  success? — She  has. 

2336.  She  has  a place  in  Wimpol e-street  to 
which  the  girls  send  their  work,  and  the  money 
is  sent  back  to  them  ?. — Yes;  it  is  something  like 
that  that  I would  suggest. 

2337.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would 
assist  Irish  industries  if  Irish  produce  were 
brought  over  here  and  sold  in  a large  emporium? 
— That  is  what  the  Donegal  Industrial  Fund  is 
doing  at  this  moment  in  the  Inventions  Exhi- 
bition. They  have  a fine  stand;  they  are  selling 
these  things,  and  they  were  doing  the  same  in 
the  last  Exhibition,  the  Health  Exhibition. 

2338.  Then  with  regard  to  boots  and  shoes, 
that  is  a matter  where  the  industry  is  very  much 
crippled  now,  is  it  not  ? — 1 think  that  trade 
could  be  greatly  extended  in  Ireland,  because  I 
do  not  think  that  Staffordshire  and  Northampton- 
shire, the  great  centres  of  the  export  boot  in- 
dustry, possess  greater  advantages  than  Ireland 
for  the  purpose.  -A  number  of  those  flour  mills 
which  are  idle  now  might  be  converted  to  that 
industry  or  to  paper  making  with  very  little 
outlay. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

2339.  Those  mills  on  the  Liffey,  for  example  ? 
— There  are  to  be  found  in  several  parts  mills 
which  are  shut  up  and  may  never  be  running 
again,  which  would  be  most  suitable  for  this 
trade;  there  is  one  company  in  Clonmel  who 
have  converted  a disused  flour  mill  into  a boot 
and  shoe  factory,  and  they  are  employing  a good 
many  men  ; there  is  only  one  in  Dublin. 

Chairman. 

2340.  Does  that  firm  export  boots  and  shoes  ? 
— Not  to  any  extent,  it  is  a home  trade  ; but  I 
do  not  see  why  they  could  not  compete  well  with 
England. 

2341.  You  have  told  the  Committee  how  good 
the  leather  is  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  it  is  far  superior 
to  anything  in  England. 

2342.  And  that  could  be  made  available  for 
boot  making  ? — It  could. 

2343.  With  regard  to  flax  making,  and  the 
efforts  to  extend  it,  those  efforts  have  not  been 
attended  with  success,  I believe? — Not  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland. 

2344.  To  what  is  that  failure  attributable  ? — 
That  is  attributable  to  one  or  two  causes ; one 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  material  to  be  had 
when  the  mills  were  established  in  the  way  of 
flax  ; they  had  to  bring  the  weavers  from  Ulster, 
and  the  rates  charged  by  the  railways  have  be- 
come a barrier.  Besides  that,  it  is  a matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  establish  a flax  factory  in  a 
place  where  you  are  not  surrounded  by  skilled 
labour  ; if  you  start  a factory  in  Ulster,  if  your 
hands  quarrel  with  you,  you  can  fill  your  mill 
with  skilled  labour  in  a few  days,  because  you. 
are  surrounded  with  it,  but  in  other  districts  if 
you  collected  a lot  of  people  from  different  parts 
and  the  men  went  on  strike,  the  mill  would  be 
left  idle  for  several  weeks. 

2345.  You  consider  the  south  of  Ireland  hot 
unsuitable  for  flax  ? — Certainly  not. 

2346.  But  even  in  the  north  the  growth  of  flax 
has  fallen  off  very  much  ? — To  a certain  extent. 

2347.  Has  not  the  importation  of  flax  sprung 
up  ? — Yes,  that  is,  of  the  caw  material,  because  it 
was  generally  believed  in  the  north  they  were 
rather  over-flaxed ; it  is  a very  exhausting  crop. 
For  the  sake  of  the  profit  the  farmers  began  to 
grow  it  every  year,  and  the  land  at  last  began  to 
rebel.  * 

2348.  But  it  is  not  exhausting  when  sufficient 
manure  is  used,  is  it? — Yes,  I think  it  is.  I was 
an  investigator  under  the  Land  Act  for  the 
Arrears  Branch,  and  stationed  in  Tyrone ; it 
was  a common  complaint  made  to  me  that  the 
farmers  had  over-flaxed  and  left  the  ground  very 
exhausted. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

2349.  You  mean,  I presume,  that  too  much 
was  grown,  not  that  there  was  much  succession 
of  it? — I think  there  was  too  much  succession 
of  it. 

2350.  But  “over-flaxed”  would  generally 
mean  too  much  of  it? — No,  I do  not  think  it  was 
that;  I do  not  think  they  quarrelled  with  the 
price. 

Chairman. 

2351.  Is  hemp  as  exhausting  as  flax  ? — I think 
it  is. 

P 3 2352.  Do 
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Chairman  — continued. 

2352.  Do  you  know  the  New  Zealand  hemp? 
— I do. 

2353.  Have  you  a good  opinion  of  that?— I 
have. 

2354.  It  is  a perennial,  is  it  not  ? — It  is.  I may 
mention  that  Ireland  was  famous  for  sail-cloth 
once,  and  it  is  a fact  that  the  Royal  Navy  was 
once  supplied  for  the  greater  part  by  our  then 
celebrated  sail-cloth. 

2355.  That  was  also  the  case  with  ropes  and 
cordage  ? — Yes  ; they  used  to  make  a great 
deal,  but  we  have  a couple  of  manufactories 
still  in  Dublin,  and  one  or  two  in  each  of  the 
principal  towns,  such  as  Cork,  Waterford,  and 
Belfast,  but  there  is  not  so  much  done  in  that  way 
as  there  might  be. 

2356.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  you  can  tell 
the  Committee  why  it  is  that  those  trades  have 
left  Ireland  ; that  is  to  say,  why  the  trade  in  hemp 
and  flax  has  fallen  off,  and  also  the  trade  in  sails 
and  ropes  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  answer  a question 
of  that  kind.  I have  endeavoured  to  gather  as 
much  information  in  that  way  as  I can,  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  understand  why  these  trades  de- 
serted the  country  ; it  is  suggested  that  it  is  from 

. strikes,  and  from  the  want  of  demand.  I cannot 
see  it  myself. 

2357.  Is  not  the  great  reason  that  impedes 
those  industries  that  you  .can  always  buy  them 
cheaper  than  you  can  make  them  ? — In  some 
cases  it  is,  but  generally  it  is  of  an  inferior  class, 
because  if  you  import  Glasgow  ware,  and  choose 
to  use  it,  you  are  only  buying. a cheap  and  inferior 
article  which  will  not  lastso  long  as  the  Irish-made 
article. 

2358.  Is  it  not  too  much  the  practice  to  buy  a 
cheap  article  without  looking  at  the  quality  of 
it? — Yes,  that  is  so  especially  with  regard  to 
leather. 

2359.  With  regard  to  the  carriage  trade,  is 
that  on  the  decline? — It  is;  it  was  a very  impor- 
tant industry  in  Ireland;  several  provincial  towns 
have  made  a name  for  it.  I remember  when 
there  were  very  fine  carriages  made  and  seut  to 
London  from  the  town  of  Cloyne,  near  Cork ; 
Gorey  was  famous  for  tax-carts  and  other  vehi- 
cle.', and  Dublin  was  famous  for  carriages. 

2360.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  people  bought 
their  carriages  in  Dublin  and  brought  them  to 
London,  did  they  not? — Yes,  that  trade  i§  on  the 
decline,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  small 
manufacturers,  what  we  call  bodymen,  who  made 
the  bodies  of  carriages  in  their  own  rooms,  and 
sold  them  to  the  carriage  makers  have  disap- 
peared. 

2361.  With  regard  to  the  omnibuses  that  run 
about  Dublin,  are  they  home  made  ? — We  have 
no  omnibuses  in  Dublin,  we  have  only  tram- 
cars. 

2362.  Are  they  home  made?-— No,  they  are 
all  imported  from  England,  I think, 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2363.  They  import  some  cars  to  England  from 
America,  do  they  not  ?— I believe  they  do. 

Chairman. 

2364.  Now  we  will  take  agricultural  imple- 
ments ; what  do  you  say  as  to  them  ? — The  great 


Chairman — continued. 

bulk  of  them  are  imported  from  England  and 
America. 

2365.  You  refer  to  ploughs,  and  harrows?— 
There  are  a great  many  American  implements 
sold  in  Ireland. 

2366.  Have  you  found  them  of  good  quality  ? 

I have  heard  that  the  best  mowing  machine  of 

all  is  one  which  is  made  by  Hayward,  of  the 
United  States  ; that  the  English  cannot  compete 
with  him  ; they  cannot  make  as  strong  and  as 
light  an  article. 

2367.  I asked  Dr.  Sullivan  if  the  labourer’s 
spade  and  shovel  was  not  almost  uniformly 
brought  home  from  England,  and  lie  informed  us 
that  that  was  so  ? — I do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Sul- 
livan ; I think  that  is  one  of  our  industries  that 
is  still  kept  up  ; I know  Messrs.  Hcnshaw,  of 
Milltown  on  the  Dodder,  make  a large  number 
of  shovels  and  spades.  This  foundry  is  close  to 
Dublin. 

2368.  Is  the  want  of  timber,  do  you  think,  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  falling  off  of  the  trade 
of  carriage  building?— It  is  one  of  the  causes. 

2369.  Then  there  is  another  subject,  a matter 
in  which  you  used  to  be  well  known,  and  that 
is  in  the  famous  cabinet  making  and  furniture  of 
Ireland ?—  That  is  just  in  the  same  position  as 
the  carriage  building ; that  is  very  much  on  the 
decline  ; in  fact,  native  cabinet  making  of  supe- 
rior quality  has,  i may  say,  disappeared  from 
Ireland.  There  were,  50  or  60  years  ago,  really 
excellent  cabinet  workmen  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns.  I remember  having  a set  of 
dining-room  chairs  which  were  made  in  Ennis- 
killen, and  I could  not  get  the  same  as  they  were 
made  to-day,  they  were  such  fine  strong  work ; 
they  had  the  name  of  the  maker  at  Enniskillen 
on  them. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

2370.  But  why  has  the  trade  of  Cloyne  fallen 
oft  f— 1 do  not  know.  I had  a conversation 
with  one  of  the  leading  upholsterers  in  Dublin, 
and  he  says  that  Dublin  has  now  become  only  a 
warehouse  for  cheap  English  furniture.  There  is 
very  little  first  class  furniture  made  now  in 
Dublin. 

Chairman. 

2371.  Is  it  one  reason  that  the  dealers  get 
their  goods  on  credit  when  dealing  with  Eno-lish 
makers  ? — I do  not  think  that  that  is  exactly  the 
reason.  . I suppose  the  Dublin  manufacturers 
would  give  credit  as  well  as  the  English,  but 
people  go  in  for  a cheap  article  now  ; they  do 
not  buy  the  solid  mahogany  tables  that  our 
fathers  did. 

2372.  The  fashion  rather  is  to  have  the  thins- 
cheap  ? — It  is. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

2373.  What.  specially  can  we  connect  with 
Ireland  as  causing  this  decay  in  that  branch  ?— I 
think  there  are  not  the  same  number  of  money- 
spenders  in  Ireland  as  there  were ; that  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  decline,  I think. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2374.  Would  you  call  it  the  exodus  of  the 
aristocracy  ? — I would  not  call  it  an  exodus  of 
the  aristocracy,  because  I recollect  several  re- 
spectable 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

spectable  traders  who  were  not  ashamed  to  live 
over  their  shops,  who  had  as  good  chairs  and 
furniture  as  any  nobleman  in  the  land. 

Chairman. 

2375.  Where  does  your  furniture  now  chiefly 
come  from? — Chiefly  from  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Warrington,  and  other  places  in  England. 

2376.  And  from  Germany? — We  have  a great 
deal  from  Germany  and  Austria,  all  the  bent- 
wood furniture  comes  from  Austria. 

2377.  Would  that  furniture  from  Germany 
and  Austria  come  direct  to  you  ?— It  would  come 
direct  to  us,  I should  say,  via  Rotterdam. 

2378.  And  also  from  America? — A great  deal 
of  furniture  comes  from  America. 

2379.  Does  it  come  straight  to  Ireland? — 
Yes,  and  the  fittings  for  doors  and  windows  largely 
come  from  America. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2380.  And  from  Norway  and  Sweden? — Yes; 
but  a great  deal  from  America. 

Chairman. 

2381.  There  used  to  be  workmen  employed 
at  home  in  their  own  rooms  making  up  these 
articles,  used  there  not? — Yes,  just  as  in  the 
coach-making  trade  there  were  men  who  made 
chairs  and  tables  at  home,  and  sold  them  to  the 
cabinet  makers. 

2382.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your 
evidence  as  to  Irish  industries  generally? — In 
the  case  of  ironwork,  the  founders  cannot  com- 
pete with  Belgium  or  England  with  regard  to 
heavy  castings  and  forgings. 

2383.  That  is  from  the  want  of  coal,  I think  ? 

Yes,  it-  is  from  the  want  of  coal ; but  it  is  a 

fallacy  to  think  that  they  cannot  compete  with 
England  for  the  lighter  work ; there  is  the  large 
conservatory  at  Kew,  near  the  Chinese  Pagoda, 
constructed  by  an  Irish  firm,  Messrs.  Turner,  of 
Hammersmith  ; and  there  are  railway  signal 
appliances  which  are  very  much  used,  of  which 
Messrs.  Courtney,  Stevens,  and  Bailey  had  a 
very  large  factory  before  they  broke  up. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

2384.  It  would  be  in  the  slight  class  of  iron- 
work that  they  could  compete  with  England,  but 
not  with  respect  to  the  larger  class? — Yes,  that  is 
so.  I was  over  Messrs.  Ross  and  Walpole’s 
factory  the  other  day,  and  they  have  a.  very 
excellent  foundry.  Sir  Edward  Cecil  Guinness 
gives  them  all  his  work. 

Chairman. 

2385.  They  make  engines,  do  they  not? — 
Yes,  and  they  make  engines  at  Inchicore. 

2386.  When  you  say  the  conservatory  near 
the  Chinese  Pagoda,  at  Kew,  was  built  by  an 
Irish  firm,  I suppose  you  mean  with  Irish  mate- 
rials ?_I  mean  by  Irishmen.  I do  not  know,  as 
to  the  iron,  but  there  is  a firm  in  Belfast  which 
makes  as  fine  flax  machinery  as  Fairbairn’s,  of 
Manchester. 

2387.  With  regard  to  marbles,  what  have  you 
to  say  ?_VVith  respect  to  marbles  and  stone  in 
Ireland,  I think  that  trade  could  be  very  much 
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developed.  I may  mention  that  the  granite  is 
of  very  fine  quality  indeed ; a great  deal  of  it 
from  my  neighbourhood  is  just  underneath  this 
window  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  which  is 
to  a very  large  extent  constructed  with  granite 
from  Dalkey.  I saw  myself  12  columns  12  feet 
long  turned  out  at  Dalkey,  and  exported  to  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  for  the  Catholic  Cathedral 
there,  and  they  were  greatly  admired  ; they  were 
polished,  and  looked  almost  like  porphyry,  or 
Peterhead  granite.  With  regard  to  limestone, 

I think  it  is  the  finest  building  stone  in  the  world 
for  durability. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2388.  How  could  you  account  for  Mr.  Corry’8 
statement,  that  his  father  tried  unsuccessfully  t° 
export  marble  to  the  United  States?— I do  not 
know.  But  the  marbles  are  very  beautiful,  and 
they  might  be  used  for  the  inside  decoration  of 
houses  with  more  effect  than  Continental  marbles ; 
Kilkenny,  Galway,  and  Cork  marbles  show 
beautiful  varieties  of  colour. 

2389.  You  are,  I daresay,  familiar  with  the 
cathedral  at  Cork  ? — There  is  a specimen  of 
Irish  limestone  at  the  porch,  as  fine  a piece  of 
carving  as  you  could  see.  I refer  to  Saint  Finbars, 
the  new  Protestant  Cathedral,  at  Cork.  The 
limestone,  I think,  is  the  most  beautiful  lime- 
stone I ever  saw ; at  Devenish  Island,  near 
Fermanagh,  there  are  some  monastic  buildings 
of  very  great  antiquity,  and  the  Quoin  stones 
seem  to  be  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  first 
cut : they  do  not  seem  to  show  any  sign  of  dis- 
integrating. The  stone  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  also  the  Caen  stone,  is  liable  to 
deteriorate  in  the  weather.  There  is  also  a very 
fine  quarry  at  Sheephouse,  on  the  way  to  Dro- 
gheda, and  there  is  also  one  at  Mullingar. 

Chairman. 

2390.  But  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of 
the  limestone,  it  is  not  much  used  in  Dublin, 
is  it? — It  is.  The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness 
refaced  all  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  with  it,  a,nd 
Messrs.  Sibthorpe  who  carry  on  a very  extensive 
factory,  use  a good  deal  of  it. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

2391.  Those  marbles  and  granites,  we  know, 
are  in  large  quantities,  and  they  are  very  beau- 
tiful, but  if  they  were  worked  properly  would 
they  pay  ? —I  am  sure  they  would. 

2392. "  There  is  a market  for  them? — There  is. 

2393.  They  are  not  worked  as  largely  as  we 
should  have  reason  to  expect? — They  are  not. 

2394.  Can  you  give  a reason  why  they  are 
not? — I think  if  the  architects  of  Ireland  included 
Irish  limestone  marbles  in  their  specifications,  that 
would  give  a great  impetus  to  their  production, 
but  they  unfortunately  go  in  for  Caen  stone  or 
for  the  Liverpool  sandstone.  I do  not  know  why 
they  select  those  soft  stones,  because  they  do  not 
stand.  I may  refer  you  to  the  Catholic  church 
which  has  been  erected,,  of  very  great  beauty,  in 
the  last  few  years,  in  High-street ; there  the  red 
sandstone  has  been  introduced,  and  it  is  disinte- 
grating fast,  and  discolouring  also. 

2395.  The 
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Chairman. 

2395.  The  expense  of  bringing  Irish  slate  to 
Dublin  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  its  not  beino- 
used,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2396.  The  rates  charged  by  railway  are  pro- 
hibitory ? — They  are,  to  a great  extent. 

2397.  Therefore,  you  find  it  cheaper  to  send 
across  to  Bangor  to  get  the  slate  from  there  ? — 
The  architects  want  to  build  the  place  cheaply, 
and  they  are  afraid  of  the  expense,  I suppose ; 
that  is  the  reason  they  specify  for  imported 
stone,  which  is  cheaper  to  work. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

2398.  But  why  is  the  home  stone  more  ex- 
pensive than  imported  stone? — The  railways  are 
the  cause  of  it.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything 
to  prevent  the  stones  being  used. 

Chairman. 

2399.  But  have  you  not  exported  granite 
from  Ireland?— Yes;  in  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, for  example,  there  was  a large  quantity 
used.  The  square  blocks  are  Dalkey  granite. 

2400.  On  the  whole,  to  sum  up  your  evidence, 
what  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  discourao-e- 
ments  hitherto  to  Irish  industry  ; you  have  men- 
tioned the  want  of  adequate  railway  accommoda- 
tion, and  where  it  exists,  excessive  and  inordinate 
charges ; y ou  put  that  down  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  drawbacks  ? — I think  another  great  want 
is  the  want  of  practical  education  ; teaching  the 
young  the  use  of  tools  and  machines,  and  training 
the  eye  to  form  and  colour  is  a very  great  matter. 

I was  greatly  struck  last  year  at  the  Health 
Exhibition  with  the  display  of  the  Japanese  sys- 
tem of  education,  especially  their  technical  edu- 
cation. Now,  we  all  know  how  rapidly  the 
Japanese  have  availed  themselves  of  the  different 
machines  and  implements  of  the  civilised  world ; 
they  are  quite  able  to  take  up  an  engine  and 
work  it,  and  the  first  steamer  that  was  sent  out 
there  they  were  able  to  work  in  a few  hours, 
because  they  were  so  well  trained.  Technical 
schools  existed  in  Japan  as  far  back,  I think,  as 
over  1,000  years  : long  before  technical  educa- 
tion was  thought  of  in  this  country. 

2401.  Do  you  attribute  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  Irish  industry  at  all  to  the  want  of 
.capital  ? — I think  we  have  a great  deal  of  capital 
in  the  country  if  the  people  would  have  a little 
•commercial  enterprise. 

2402.  Y ou  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Kane,  that 
“ labour  is  the  best  capital  ”? — It  is  ; there  is  a 
• great  deal  of  money  locked  up  on  deposit  at  the 
banks  bearing  very  small  interest. 

2403.  And  that  “ in  the  due  application  of 
labour  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
-must  consist”? — Yes,  but  I think  that  a few  judi- 
cious loans  by  the  Government  would  be  of  very 
great  use  to  encourage  native  industry ; and  if 
the  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the  country 
insisted  on  having  Irish  pottery  for  their  mu°-s 
and  plates,  and  Irish  tweeds  to  clothe  the 
paupers,  and  not  buy  English  and  Scotch  mate- 
rials, that  would  do  a great  deal  of  good. 

2404.  Going  back  to  what  you  said  just  now  ; 
do  you  think  if  a loan  were  guaranteed  by  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  taken  up  by  the  Irish  people? 

• — Yes,  if  there  was  a mill  idle,  and  it  was 


Chairman — continued. 

taken  up  by  the  town  commissioners  of  the  town, 
if  there  were  such,  who  would  establish  a woollen 
f actory  there,  and  if  upon  their  subscribing  10,000/. 
they  could  get  a loan  of  5,000/.  or  10,000/.  to 
siart.  it,  I think  that  would  be  a very  good  and 
legitimate  thing  for  the  Government  to  assist. 

2405.  Would  you  fix  any  amount  to  which  the 
Government  should  assist  an  Irish  industry  ? — I 
think  it  might  be  fixed  at  a third,  or  a half,  to 
supplement  what  should  be  subscribed,  so  as  to 
assist  a poor  neighbourhood ; for  instance,  I 
wished  to  get  up  a paper  factory,  finding  the  one 
I had  under  my  control  paying  so  remarkably 
well,  for  on  getting  the  books  balanced  and  taking 
stock,  I found  that  I made  a profit  of  50  /.  a week 
on  the  working;  I spoke  to  several  and  offered  to 
subscribe  myself,  but  I could  not  get  it  done. 

I think  that  if  we  had  had  a loan  we  could  have 
carried  the  thing  on.  I had  a place  selected,  but 
Mr.  Wallace,  a very  enterprising  man,  who  was 
the  person  most  interested,  unfortunately  died. 

2406.  You  think  the  formation  of  industrial 
companies  would  succeed,  as  shown  by  the  pas- 
sage I read  to  you  about  Belleek,  where  the  fac- 
tory has  been  re-established  by  an  industrial 
company  from  the  locality,  I believe ; was  it 
started  by  the  locality? — It  was  started  by  some 
of  the  town  commissioners  of  Ballyshannon,  and 
two  Catholic  bishops,  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe  and 
the  Bishop  of  Derry,  I think,  subscribed  100/. 
each. 

2407.  It  not  only  started  the  factory  again, 
but  produced  a comparative  degree  of  affluence 
among  people  who  before  were  in  a state  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness  ? — It  prevented  a lot 
of  people  being  thrown  idle  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  idle.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  amount 
that  would  be  required  to  start  an  industry,  and 
to  obtain  complete  machinery  for  making  paper, 
10,000/.  would  be  required  to  purchase  it  all. 
Then  the  building  might  be  a converted  flour 
mill,  so  that  you  might  say,  from  15,000  /.  to 
20,000  /.  would  start  a paper  factory. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

2408.  Could  you  lay  before  the  Committee, 
after  your  return  to  Ireland,  a statement  of  the 
railway  charges  (you  have  stated  that  they  are 
prohibitory)  on  different  descriptions  of  goods 
which  we  could  compare  with  similar  charges 
over  the  English  lines  for  similar  distances  ? 
— I daresay  I could  get  the  tolls  and  freights ; 
but  the  system  pursued  by  the  railway  com- 
panies is  that  the  managers  meet  in  confe- 
rence and  strike  special  rates  for  certain  classes 
of  goods,  and  they  all  charge  you  so  much  for 
fish,  so  much  for  lime,  and  so  much  for  sand,  and 
so  on. 

2409.  We  have  had  from  you,  as  we  have  had 
from  others,  and  as  I have  heard  frequently,  that 
railway  rates  in  Ireland  on  goods,  especially 
stone  and  marble  and  heavy  goods,  are  prohibi- 
tory, and  I agree  that  they  are  ? — The  rates  leave 
no  margin  of  profit. 

2410.  How  can  we  have  that  brought  before 
this  Committee  distinctly  ? — If  you  ask  my 
opinion,  I would  say,  have  before  you  Mr. 
Charles  Clark,  the  Secretary  of  the  Railway 
Clearing  House  of  Ireland,  and  he  will  tell  you 
officially  the  rates  charged  by  every  railway 

company 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
company  in  Ireland  (as  they  pass  through  his 
hands),  and  also  the  through  rates  charged  from 
England  to  Ireland,  or  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land. 

2411.  You  spoke  of  the  flax,  which  you  said 
-could  be  grown  equally  well  in  the  south  as  in 
the  north  ? — Yes. 

2412.  Seeing  that  it  is  a crop  that  wears  out 
the  soil  very  quickly,  and  therefore  the  more 
extensive  its  growth  the  better  it  would  be  to 
scatter  it  about  more,  why  is  it  not  grown  in 
the  south  ? — I suppose  because  of  the  absence  of 
scutching  mills.  You  will  not  grow  a crop  of 
flax  if  you  have  no  market  near  at  hand  to  bring 
it  to. 

2413.  The  inference  I draw  from  that  answer 
would  be  that  to  send  it  to  the  north  would  leave 
no  profit  ? — No. 

2414.  With  regard  to  boot  and  shoe  making, 
you  said  that  you  thought  the  old  disused  mills 
might  be  turned  to  account ; is  the  boot  leather 
used  in  Ireland  Irish  leather  ? — No,  very  little. 
That  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  tanning 
trade,  as  I have  already  explained. 

2415.  Now  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
loans  to  Irish  industries,  1 take  a great  interest 
in  that  question,  and  I would  like  to  ask  you, 
have  you  thought  how  the  Government  could 
advance  loans  to  manufacturers,  even  if  it  were 
only  a third  or  a half  of  the  subscribed  capital ; 
what  staff  or  what  system  the  Government 
-could  organise  to  look  into  the  security  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  ? — There  is  an  office  in  Dublin 
which  really  has  very  little  to  do  at  present, 
called  the  Loan  Fund  Board.  There  are  com- 
missioners, and  there  is  a secretary,  and  as  they 
have  little  to  do  I think  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  make  that  a part  of  their  functions.  I would 
certainly  not  let  the  Board  of  Works  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

2416.  Why  is  it  that  our  large  banks  in 
England  do  not  lend  anything  upon  the  same 
kind  of  security  ? — I do  not  know  why  they  do 
not,  because  if  they  followed  the  example  of 
colonial  banks  they  would  do  very  well. 

2417.  Is  it  not  because  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  estimating  the  security  ? — I do  not  know 
that.  I never  heard  that  put  forward  as  a rea- 
son, but  it  is  the  general  complaint  through 
Ireland  that  the  banks  do  not  give  the  same 
facilities  as  the  Scotch  banks  or  the  colonial 
banks  do. 

2418.  They  do  not  give  them  in  England  or 
in  France  ? — No,  but  they  do  in  Scotland,  and 
in  the  Colonies. 

2419.  You  think,  do  you  not,  that  it  would  be 
a wise  and  proper  thing  for  the  Government  to 
advance  on  industries  ? — I think  it  would  be  a 
-most  useful  thing;  I think  it  would  be  the  means 
of  getting  people  to  gather  together  in  localities. 
If  they  knew  they  could  get  an  advance  from 
Government  they  would  say,  “We  will  advance 
so  much  towards  it.” 

2420.  Supposing  a number  of  the  strongest 
men  in  Ireland  subscribed,  say,  a fifth  of  the 
capital,  and  the  Bank  50,000/.  out  of  250,000  /., 
or . being  liable  for  the  balance  with  the  sole 
object  of  advancing  that  money  to  industries, 
do  not  you  think  that  a company  would  be 
far  better  able  to  do  it,  borrowing  money  from 
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Captain  Aylmer— continued, 
the  Government  to  the  extent  of  their  guarantee, 
in  addition  to  the  securities  they  took  themselves, 
instead  of  the  Government  doing  it  direct? — 
If  you  could  get  men  to  do  it,  it  might  facilitate 
matters,  but  I would  prefer  the  Government. 
I think  the  very  name  of  Government  help  would 
be  useful. 

2421.  That  company  could  get  five  per  cent., 
could  it  not? — Yes,  but  the  Government  might 
lend  to  the  company  at  three  per  cent. 

2422.  Having  the  guarantee  of  the  uncalled 
capital  and  the  securities  taken  by  this  company  ? 
— Yes,  but  I would  rather  bring  the  borrower  in 
closer  contact  with  the  lender. 

2423.  What  office  could  you  institute  which 
could  manage  that  for  the  Government?— I 
mentioned  that  there  is  a board  in  Dublin  con- 
nected with  the  local  lending  societies  through- 
out Ireland,  namely,  the  Loan  Fund  Commis- 
sioners ; they  have  very  little  to  do. 

2424.  They  have  time  enough,  I own,  but 
would  the  Treasury  trust  them  to  lend  as  much 
as  they  like? — No,  I would  place,  say,  half-a- 
million  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

2425.  Then  when  that  was  gone,  what  would 
you  do  ? — I would  let  them  ask  for  another  half- 
a-million,  and  show  what  they  had  done  with  the 
last. 

2426.  I want  to  know  if  you  have  thought  of 
any  scheme  for  the  purpose  ? — That  is  the  only 
scheme  I have  thought  of  at  present ; that  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  Irish  public. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2427.  You  told  the  Committee  that  in  order  to 
sell  Irish  tweeds  at  a former  time  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  them  Scotch  ? — That  I remember. 

2428.  Is  it  necessary  to  baptise  them  in  that 
manner  now? — No;  I think  our  tweeds  will 
stand  the  test  now,  but  our  manufacturers  must 
keep  pace  with  manufacturers  in  England. 

2429.  We  have  got  so  far,  that  an  Irish  tweed 
may  sell  even  though  it  is  called  Irish  ? — I think 
so. 

2430.  You  spoke  of  the  decay  of  some  trades 
in  Dublin  especially,  and  I gathered  from  you 
that  those  were  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a 
wealthy  class? — 1 suggested  that  that  might  be 
the  reason  of  the  decline  ; I cannot  be  sure  of  it; 
it  is  very  hard  to  assign  a reason  for  that 
decline. 

2431.  I suppose  you  know  very  well  that  there 
is  a historic  cause  in  operation,  by  which  the 
spending  of  the  income  of  one  wealthy  class  has 
been  more  or  less  diminished  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

2432.  So  that  the  decay  of  industry  of  a cer- 
tain class  in  Ireland : watchmakers,  coachmakers, 
and  pianomakers,  might  be  accounted  for  by  large 
and  general  causes,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
manufacturers? — No  doubt. 

2433.  With  regard  to  flour,  is  it  true  that 
the  colour  of  the  American  flour  helps  it  to  sell  ? 
— The  bakers  like  it  better ; it  takes  more 
water. 

2434.  It  is  very  white,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it  is. 

2435.  Is  that  due  to  the  quality  of  American 
wheat? — I think  it  is  due  to  American  wheat, 
and  the  fine  machinery  they  have,  the  roller 
mills. 

Q 2436.  It 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

2436.  It  is  not  due  to  any  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  mill  owners  ? — I think  they  have  just  as 
good  millers  in  Ireland,  if  they  had  the  machi- 
nery. 

2437.  Is  it  true  that  the  American  flour  is 
adulterated  to  any  extent  ? — I could  not  say  that ; 
I do  not  think  it  can  be,  they  have  such  an 
abundance  of  wheat  that  I do  not  think  it  would 
pay  to  adulterate  the  flour. 

2438.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  Irish  millers, 
in  their  effort  to  compete  with  the  Americans, 
have  improved  their  machinery  lately  ? — They 
have  begun  to  do  that ; I had  one  or  two  con- 
versations with  Irish  millers,  they  told  me  they 
were  going  to  make  several  changes. 

2439.  It  would  be  indispensable,  if  they  are  to 
retain  any  trade  in  their  hands,  that  they  must 
improve  their  machinery  ? — They  must  have  the 
same  machinery  as  they  have  in  America. 

2440.  With  that  improvement,  and  with  in- 
creased application  of  labour  to  the  soil,  owing 
to  the  greater  security  of  the  farmers,  do  you 
think  that  there  is  any  reasonable  and  fair  pro- 
spect before  the  milling  industry  ? — If  we  could 
raise  a class  of  substantial  yeomen  in  the  country, 
it  would  be  a great  encouragement  to  manufac- 
turers and  industries  ; still  I would  like  to  see  a 
few  money-spenders  left  in  the  country  ; a mix- 
ture of  both  classes. 

2441.  Do  you  think  we  can  do  anything  specific 
for  the  milling  industry  beyond  what  will  arise 
from  the  operation  of  political  reform,  and  the 
results  of  general  improvement? — I think  that 
with  regard  to  mining  the  owners  of  the  soil 
ought  to  be  moderate  in  the  royalties  they 
charge  ; they  have  been  always  excessive  I have 
thought. 

2442.  But  I was  speaking  of  milling  ? — With 
regard  to  milling  I cannot  say.  Some  people  say 
that  free  trade  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
milling  trade  in  Ireland ; there  are  arguments  for 
and  against  it.  I am  for  protection  to  a certain 
degree.  It  appears  to  me  that  reciprocity  ought 
to  exist  between  countries.  I do  not  think  it  is 
fair  for  everything  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  free 
from  America,  and  for  them  to  tax  our  linens  and 
woollens  30  per  cent. 

2443.  You  think  that  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection might  be  afforded  to  Irish  industry  ? — I 
do  ; I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  swamp  the  farmer 
and  the  manufacturer  by  letting  all  other  countries’ 
produce  enter  free  while  they  charge  such  an 
enormous  duty  upon  our  exports. 

2444.  You  think  that  if  our  linen  products  are 
not  allowed  free  ingress  to  their  country,  their 
food  products  should  not  be  allowed  free  ingress 
to  ours? — It  is  their  manufactures  which  should 
be  taxed. 

2445.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  one  class 
of  industries  which  must  be  allowed  to  develop 
themselves  by  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
community,  but  that  there  is  another  class  which 
must  be  stimulated  and  developed,  and  I might 
almost  say  create,  by  technical  education.  The 
class  I now  refer  to  consists  of  products  which 
derive  their  value  from  skill,  such  as  lace,  wood- 
carving arbutus,  bogoak,  and  those  things ; these 
industries  might  be  made  very  remunerative 
simply  by  the  application  of  technical  education  ? 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

— Yes,  by  the  application  of  technical  education 
and  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools. 

2446.  You  stated  that  you  thought  it  would  be 
well  if  the  boards  of  guardians  bought  Irish 
pottery  ?— Yes,  I think  they  ought  when  they 
can  get  it  just  as  well,  and  better,  than  the  im- 
ported pottery. 

2447.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
induce  the  Local  Government  Board  to  issue  a 
circular  in  that  sense  ? — I think  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  to  do  that. 

2448.  Then  with  reference  to  the  railways ; 
you  lamented  the  use  of  Caen  stone,  instead  of 
the  exquisite  stones  to  be  found  in  Ireland  ? — I 
think  to  use  such  perishable  stones,  and  stone  so 
easily  disintegrated,  is  a great  folly. 

2449.  Are  we  really  to  understand  that  the 
Irish  architects  favour  the  importation  of  this 
sort  of  soft  perishable  stone  from  France,  rather 
than  face  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of  railway 
carriage  across  Ireland  ? — It  is  only  a suggestion 
that  occurred  to  me,  that  they  were  induced  to 
use  it  on  account  of  its  cheapness ; it  cannot  be 
on  account  of  the  colouring,  because  they  would 
have  the  same  variety  of  colouring  by  using  native 
stone. 

2450.  When  the  railway  directors  meet,  if 
one  of  them  stands  out  against  the  others  he  has 
to  give  way ; the  rule  of  the  majority  cari'ies  it 
sway  ? — Yes. 

2451.  Do  you  see  any  way  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty?— Yes  ; I think  that  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners ought  to  be  invested  with  greater  powers. 
There  should  be  a Board  with  powers  like  that  of 
a court,  and  where  it  was  proved  that  an  in- 
dustry was  suffering  by  excessive  charges,  there 
should  be  a rule,  after  the  nature  of  an  injunction, 
restraining  the  company  from  charging  excessive 
rates. 

2452.  You  think  that  if  there  were  a State 
Board  restricting  the  companies  in  certain  cases 
from  making  more  than  certain  limited  charges 
and  rates,  it  might  be  of  great  benefit  to  Irish 
industry  ? — Yes.  The  Railway  Commissioners 
have  a certain  jurisdiction,  but  not  sufficient  to 
correct  evils  of  this  description. 

2453.  Have  you  been  observing  the  progress 
of  the  Artizan  Exhibition  in  Dublin? — Yes,  I 
have.  Mr.  Graves  consulted  me  upon  it  in  the 
first  instance,  and  I gave  him  all  the  information 
in  my  power. 

2454.  How  is  it  going  on  ? — I think  very 
favourably.  They  did  not  pay  me  the  compli- 
ment of  putting  me  upon  the  committee,  though 
in  1878  I went  round  and  collected  money,  and 
sent  about  30  artizans  to  Paris. 

2455.  I believe  prizes  have  been  offered  to 
individual  artizans  for  the  best  pieces  of  work  ? 
— Yes ; prizes  have  been  offered  by  private  in- 
dividuals and  by  firms. 

2456.  And  they  will  hold  an  exhibition  during 
the  summer? — Yes;  I saw  the  building  the  other 
day ; it  is  a very  nice  building. 

2457.  That  will,  we  may  hope,  do  two  things, 
viz.,  stimulate  the  artizans  to  the  best  production, 
and  familiarize  the  public  at  home  with  the  use 
of  many  articles? — Yes. 

2458.  Do  you  think  a company  might  be 
formed  for  the  manufacture  of  Irish  lace  ? — I 
think  there  might  be  a kind  of  committee  or 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

syndicate.  I do  not  know  whether  you  could 
form  a company,  that  being  rather  too  ambitious 
a name ; but  I could  understand  five  or  six  par- 
ties in  a neighbourhood  constituting  a committee, 
and  forming  an  emporium  which  might  lead  to 
getting  a loan  from  the  Government  for  starting 
this  industry. 

2459.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  you  think, 
in  finding  persons  competent  to  teach  the  making 
of  Limerick  lace  ? — I think  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  doing  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Limerick. 

2460.  Your  scheme  contemplates  only  hand- 
made lace? — Yes  ; only  hand  made  lace,  because 
the  thing  to  encourage  is  cottage  industry. 

2461.  What  would  be  the  readiest  way,  would 
you  say,  as  a practical  man,  of  encouraging  cot- 
tage industry  ? — I think  technical  education  in 
the  primary  schools.  I have  no  doubt  of  that. 
We,  of  course,  suffer  from  the  want  of  forests  in 
this  country.  Anybody  who  has  travelled  in 
Germany  and  Sweden,  the  Black  Forest,  and 
Switzerland,  as  1 have,  will  see  that  the  plentiful 
existence  of  timber  suggests  the  carving  of  clocks 
and  toys,  and  the  hundred  and  one  things  which 
we  met  with  there,  and  also  in  Japan. 

2462.  That  class  of  industry  cannot  be  revived 
until  the  trees  are  grown  again? — I think  not. 

2463.  Moreover,  you  cannot  get  technical 
education  in  National  schools  until  the  teachers 
are  first  trained  ? — The  system  of  teaching  alto- 
gether in  Ireland  is  a mistake.  You  are  over 
educating  boys  and  girls,  putting  them  above 
their  place,  and  above  labour  ; the  girls  want  to 
be  mistresses  and  governesses,  and  the  boys  to  be 
clerks.  If  they  had  practical  education,  and  a 
little  education  in  the  use  of  tools  and  models, 
the  result  would  be  different.  Look  at  Artane, 
for  example,  where  the  teaching  is  of  quite  a dif- 
ferent kind. 

Chairman. 

2464.  In  the  German  schools  who  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  materials ; is  it  done  by  capita- 
tion grant?— It  is  done  by  capitation  grant 
partly,  and  they  work  very  economically  in  the 
Kindergarten  schools. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2465.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  abundant 
room  for  education  in  industry  in  Dublin? — I 
think  so. 

2466.  They  might  provide  and  produce 
teachers  to  give  instruction  and  stimulate  pro- 
duction in  that  way  ? — It  would  be  very  useful, 
indeed. 

2467.  I understand  you  to  say,  looking  at  the 
present  condition  of  fashion  that  those  poplins 
find  a better  market  than  they  did  formerly  ? — 
That  was  what  was  told  me  by  the  Messrs. 
Atkinson’s  manager ; that  it  was  the  present  make 
of  the  ladies’  dresses  that  suits  this  manufacture 
of  goods,  and  he  attributes  to  that  fact  the  cause 
of  the  present  growth  of  that  industry. 

2468.  The  fashion  in  dresses  is  favourable  to 
the  use  of  a stiff  material  ?— Yes. 

2449.  Would  it  be  possible  so  to  conduct  the 
manufacture  of  Irish  poplins  as  to  make  a fabric 
suitable  to  any  fashion? — Yes,  I think  so  ; I 
think  that  is  a trade  that  could  be  developed  to  a 
very  large  extent  indeed. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

2470.  With  regard  to  poplin,  and  generally  to 
woven  stuffs,  and  to  marble,  and  to  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  would  it  not  be  the  fact  that 
education  in  art  in  the  schools  and  in  art  classes 
in  Ireland,  would  have  a good  effect  in  improving 
design  ? — Yes.  The  same  observations  I have 
already  stated  would  be  applicable  to  the  cloth 
industry,  which  ought  to  be  very  successful,  but 
there  has  been  a complaint  that  the  goods  are  not 
produced  as  soon  as  they  should  be,  so  that  when 
the  cloth  buyers  come  up  to  lay  in  their  stocks 
for  spring  or  winter,  they  might  see  the  Irish 
goods,  and  buy  some  of  those,  but  when  the 
Irish  goods  come  out  at  present  the  buyers  have 
already  supplied  themselves. 

2471.  I suppose  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  or  with  regard  to  any 
country,  that  that  country  will  fall  back  in  in- 
dustry, unless  the  growth  of  art  knowledge 
amongst  the  producers  keeps  pace  with  the 
growth  of  taste  amongst  the  customers  ? — No 
doubt  that  is  perfectly  true. 

2472.  This  letter  I have  referred  to,  tells  me 
that  at  the  present  time  the  one  flint  glass  factory 
in  Ireland  is  producing  glass  as  good  and  as 
cheap  as  anything  in  England  ; is  that  true  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  equal  to  anything  produced  in  Eng- 
land, either  at  Stourbridge  or  Birmingham. 
I have  been  in  the  works  at  Birmingham. 
Osier  is  the  chief  man  in  England,  also  Dr. 
Lloyd  at  Birmingham  ; they  could  not  produce  a 
better  glass  than  that  sample  which  is  before  you. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

2473.  I wish  to  ask  you  just  one  question 
about  the  poplins.  Are  you  aware  that  Messrs. 
Atkinson  have  had  to  refuse  very  large  orders 
for  poplins  ? — They  were  never  so  busy  before. 

2474.  But  why  have  they  not  been  able  to 
carry  the  orders  out? — Because  they  have  not 
the  hands  to  carry  them  out.  There  are  men 
coming  back  from  America  now  to  take  up  their 
looms  again. 

24.75.  The  Messrs.  Atkinson  have  lost  their 
hands  by  emigration,  have  they  not? — They  have, 
no  doubt ; and  the  men  went  to  other  trades. 

Mr,  Sexton. 

2476.  Do  you  think  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
would  be  found  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  plan 
aided  by  the  State  for  the  development  of  tech- 
nical education  ? — Yes,  I think  so  ; the  want  of 
technical  education  is  felt  everywhere. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

2427.  I have  listened  very  carefully  to  your 
evidence,  and  the  impression  it  has  made  upon 
mind  is  this,  that  trade  and  manufacture  in  Ire- 
land to  a large  extent  fail  to  revive  owing  to  two 
causes ; one,  the  want  of  technical  education  in 
almost  every  department  of  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, and,  secondly,  the  high  railway  rates  charged 
by  the  railway  companies  ? — Yes,  and  the  cost  of 
fuel,  which  in  the  cases  of  pottery  and  glass  is  a 
very  serious  thing. 

2478.  But  speaking  generally,  it  is  the  want 
of  technical  education  in  the  first  place,  and, 
secondly,  the  high  railway  rates  ? — Yes. 

2479.  But  where  technical  education  exists  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  day  is  in  the  voluntary 
schools  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

q 2 2480.  And 
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Mr.  Malloy — continued. 

2480.  And  not  in  the  National  schools? — It 
does  not  exist  in  the  National  schools  at  all. 

2481.  The  young  people  from  the  voluntary 
schools  come  out  much  better  educated  in  that 
sense,  and  receive  higher  wages,  and  get  better 
places  than  they  do  from  the  other  schools  ? — 
Yes,  that  only  applies  to  the  girls;  but  Artane  is 
not  what  you  would  call  a voluntary  school ; they 
have  a capitation  grant  from  the  grand  jury. 

2482.  I he  introduction  of  technical  education 
into  all  those  schools  would  be  the  first  aid  to  the 
trade  and  manufacture  of  the  country? — Cer- 
tainly, to  most  trades. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2483.  I understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
questions  you  have  been  asked,  that  the  absence 
of  technical  education  and  the  high  railway  x-ates, 
prevented  the  revival  of  industries,  rather  than 
having  been  the  cause  of  their  decline  ; was  not 
that  so? — I think  those  elements  are  a great 
drawback  to  the  development  of  Irish  industries. 

2484.  As  preventing  their  revival  ? — I have  no 
doubt  that  is  so. 

2485.  You  did  not  give  the  Committee  any 
definite  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  milling  trade 
in  Ireland  ? — I attribute  the  decline  to  the  free 
trade  with  America. 

2486.  And  the  bad  machinery? — Yes,  free 
trade  and  bad  machinery,  I think  those  are  the 
two  reasons. 

2487.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Ireland  does 
not  pay  so  well  as  the  raising  of  cattle? — No,  the 
bakers  will  not  buy  flour  made  of  English  or 
Irish  wheat. 

2488.  It  would  be  only  fair  to  assume  that  the 
fioiu-  milling  trade  of  Ireland  would  decline, 
seeing  that  they  have  the  supei-ior  machinex-y  in 
America  which  enables  them  to  make  better  flour 
than  we  do  ? — Their  superior  machinery  enables 
them  to  make  better  flour  than  we  do. 

2489.  We  were  speaking  about  tram-cars ; are 
there  no  tram-cars  made  in  Ireland  ?— I think 
thci-e  have  been,  but  they  ai*e  mostly  made  in 
England. 

2490.  There  are  railway  carriages  made  at 
Inchicore  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

2491.  You  cannot  name  any  place  where  trarn- 
cars  are  made  in  Ireland,  can  you  ? — I cannot 
call  any  place  to  mind,  but  I think  there  were  a 
couple  of  tram-cars  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin  last  yeax\ 

2492.  Now  with  reference  to  the  growth  of 
flax,  are  you  aware  that  some  yeai's  ago,  say  20 
years  ago,  there  was  a great  deal  of  flax  grown 
in  the  south  of  Ireland? — There  was  a market 
then  established  at  Cork.  There  will  be  flax 
grown  wherever  there  is  a demand  for  it ; estab- 
lish scutch  mills  and  you  will  have  flax  gx-own. 

2493.  But  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  as 
things  stand,  to  make  the  flax  profitable  to  the 
farmers  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — Certainly ; 
there  would  be  no  margin  of  profit  left  owing  to 
the  want  of  a market,  and  the  great  distance  to 
send  the  flax  to  the  scutching  mills,  and  to  the 
market  in  Ulster. 

2494.  Speaking  about  some  system  of  the  Loan 
Board  in  Ireland  for  advancing  nioney  to  youno- 
manufactures,  you  did  notdefine  any  exact  svstem 
which  struck  your  mind  as  suitable  to  guard  the 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

public  interest ; to  protect  the  State  from  fraud  ? 
— What  I suggested  was  that  there  is  a board 
composed  of  very  eminent  commissioners,  who 
have  a secretary  and  a staff,  and  that  to  them 
with  enlarged  powers,  and  perhaps  an  addition 
to  the  staff  might  be  entrusted  the  making 
of  those  loans. 

2495.  Do  not  you  think  a much  more  equitable 
method,  as  far  as  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  to  impose  certain  protective 
duties  upon  manufactured  goods  sent  to  us  from 
other  countries,  including  England  and  Scotland? 
— Certainly  protective  duties  would  be  of  great 
service  in  encouraging  native  industry. 

2496.  And  that  would  be.  a better  method 
than  the  State  undertaking  to  nurse  youno- 
manufactures  by  giving  the  money  ; practically 
subsidising  them  ?— The  thing  is  to  start  these 
factories.  There  is  at  px-esent  a want  of  commer- 
cial  enterprise,  and  I think  it  would  be  a stimu- 
lous  if  the  parties  knew  that  they  would 
get  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  capital 
they  subscribed  added  by  the  Government. 

2497.  How  is  it  that  Irish  banks  always  rush 
their  money  on  to  any  speculation,  rather  than  to 
an  Irish  speculation  ?—  It  seems  that  there  has 
been  no  employment  in  Ireland  for  capital  during 
the  last  5 or  6 years. 

2498.  And  thex-e  is  no  employment  for  capital? 
— But  they  should  seek  for  it. 

2499.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  seek  for  it  ?— I mean  that  if  there 
were  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  authorising 
the  Government  to  lend,  through  whatever  body 
it  pleased  to  name,  a proportion  of  the  proposed 
capital  of  some  industrial  undertaking,  I think  it 
would  be  a stimulus  and  an  incentive  to  form 
those  companies. 

2500.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  so-called 
bankers  are  themselves  a great  deal  to  blame  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  invest  their  money  ? — 

I think  they  are. 

2501.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  to  devote 
their  attention  to  the  investment  of  money  at  all, 
they  would  be.  quite  able  to  obviate  the  necessity 
upon  the  part  of  the  Govex-nment  of  advancing 
subsidies  ? — It  would  be  very  useful. 

2502.  Can  you  give  a brief  reason  for  the 
destruction  of  the  cottage  industries  ? — Emi- 
gration has  done  a great  deal  towards  that. 

2503. . Do  not  you  think  the  destruction  of 
cottage  industx-ies  is  owing  in  a very  considerable 
extent,  if  not  almost  entirely,  to  the  importation 
of  cheap  and  gaudy  goods  from  England  which 
make  it  so  much  easierfor  the  farmers’  daughters 
and  cottages’  daughters  at  very  trifling  expense, 
to  get  those  fanciful  thing  which  they  wear  as 
ornaments  ? — A great  deal  comes  from  Scotland. 

I think  Scotland  is  the  worst  competitor  we 
have. 

2504.  That  would  be  one  reason  for  the  de- 
struction of  Irish  cottage  industries? — Yes. 

2505.  It  would  be  a very  good  reason  for  the 
destruction  of  Limerick  lace,  to  see  machine 
made  lace  from  Nottingham  largely  employed? 
— No  doubt  it  would,  and  it  has  been  used  to  a 
vexy  great  extent. 

2506.  Do  you  think  there  is  a proper  dispo- 
sition upon  the  part  of  traders  in  country  towns 
at  the  present  time  to  encourage  Irish  manufac- 
tures ? 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

tures  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  not  so 
much  as  there  should  be  ; I have  found  fault  with 
a shopkeeper  within  10  miles  of  Belleck  for 
buying  Scotch  delf  when  at  his  very  door  he  had 
better  articles. 

2507.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  annual 
migration  of  those  country  shopkeepers,  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  to  what  they  call  the  English 
markets,  that  is  to  say,  to  Manchester  or  to  Leeds 
and  to  Bradford,  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
drapery  ? — There  is  an  army  of  commercial  tra- 
vellers going  round  the  country  from  England  and 
Scotland. 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

2508.  Both  those  causes  operate  againt  Irish 
industries? — Yes,  they  do. 

2509.  Those  men,  they  generally  being  the 
better  class  of  shopkeepers  in  the  country  towns, 
who  rush  to  England  to  buy  their  good,  have 
their  attention  entirely  distracted  from  Irish 
manufactured  goods  ? — They  have. 

2510.  You  think  that  if  the  country  shop- 
keepers were  to  devote  their  attention  more  to 
the  encouragement  of  Irish  manufactured  goods, 
such  as  woollen  goods,  they  could  do  a great 
deal  to  keep  up  Irish  industry  ? — I think  they 
could. 


Sir.  Alderman  Cornelius  Redmond,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

2511.  You  are  an  Alderman  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Waterford  ? — Yes,  and  I have 
been  so  for  20  years. 

2512.  You  have  filled  the  offices  of  Mayor 
and  Sheriff? — I have. 

2513.  Are  you  also  a member  of  the  board  of 
guardians  ? — I am,  and  have  been  for  many 
years. 

2514.  And  you  are  (he  proprietor  and  editor 
of  a newspaper  there  ? — Yes,  I have  been  the 
proprietor  of  the  “ Waterford  News  ” for  the  last 
35  years. 

2515.  Did  you,  at  any  time,  procure  from  an 
Irish  source  a supply  of  paper  ? — I did ; I 
procured  from  Dublin,  for  about  15  or  20  years, 
the  sole  supply  of  the  paper  I used,  and  I found 
the  paper  very  good,  not  liable  to  break,  and 
very  durable  ; it  was  a great  convenience  to  me 
to  be  able  to  get  the  paper  there,  because  I 
could  get  it  by  rail  in  four  or  five  hours. 

2516.  The  paper  did  not  easily  tear,  and 
bore  handling  well? — It  was  a strong  tough 
paper. 

2517.  And  you  also  got  paper  from  Cork,  did 
you  not? — I did;  not  for  the  newspaper,  but 
for  other  purposes. 

2518.  Did  you  find  that  paper  equally  satis- 
factory for  other  purposes  ? — It  was  very  satis- 
factory indeed. 

2519.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  cease 
to  use  Irish  paper? — I used  the  paper  until  the 
mill  ceased  to  work. 

2520.  When  was  that  ? — I suppose  it  was 
about  20  years  ago.  It  was  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donnell’s  mill  I used  to  get  it  from. 

2521.  Now  you  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
inconvenience  of  longer  notice? — Yes;  I have 
to  give  a very  much  longer  notice  to  get  it  from 
England  or  Scotland. 

2522.  Is  the  paper  not  so  good  for  the  purpose? 
— It  is  not  so  tough  or  so  durable ; the  Irish 
paper  is  chiefly  made  of  rags,  and  rags  make  the 
best  paper  for  printing,  although  I know  paper 
is  made  from  wood  pulp,  and  from  certain  grasses 
from  Spain,  but  I believe  there  is  no  paper  so 
good  and  durable  or  tough  as  paper  made  from 
rags.  Rags  are  to  be  found  very  much,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  in  Ireland ; they  are  imported  into 
England  and  Scotland  from  Ireland  in  large 
quantities. 

2523.  Do  you  find  the  paper  you  now  get 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

from  Great  Britain  any  cheaper  than  the  paper 
you  used  to  get  in  Ireland? — Yes,  it  is  cheaper, 
I think,  on  the  whole,  but  the  carriage  causes 
an  additional  expense. 

2524.  Is  the  cost  (to  use  a better  word)  of  the 
English  paper  less  than  the  cost  the  Irish  paper 
used  to  be  to  you? — No;  the  cost  of  the  Irish 
paper  would  be  the  lesser ; that  is,  taking  into 
account  the  carriage. 

2525.  Therefore  I assume  you  would  be  glad 
to  return  to  the  Irish  paper  ? — I would ; I do 
not  see  anything  to  prevent  the  Irish  getting  up 
the  paper  manufacture  again ; I think  it  is  quite 
on  the  cards  that  it  will  be  got  up ; it  ought  to  be 
got  up  and  kept  up ; there  is  plenty  of  power  ; 
we  have  steam  and  water  power,  especially  the 
latter,  and  the  market  is  there. 

2526.  Have  you  any  practical  suggestion  to 
offer  to  the  Committee  with  a view  of  reviving 
the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Ireland  ? — It  requires 
the  people  to  combine  and  put  capital  together, 
aud  to  commence  the  work,  and  then  for  the 
people  who  use  paper  to  purchase  it. 

2527.  You,  as  a newspaper  proprietor,  tell  the 
Committee  that  notwithstanding  your  desire  to 
buy  Irish  paper  you  are  obliged  to  keep  on  using 
English  paper,  although  the  material  and  the 
market  both  exist  in  Ireland  ? — They  both  exist 
in  Ireland.  I prefer  to  get  the  paper  from 
Dublin,  or  from  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  I 
believe  there  is  only  one  manufactory  of  news- 
paper in  one  place  in  the  north,  of  which  I know 
but  little. 

2528.  May  I ask  you  if  the  board  of  guardians 
of  which  you  are  a member  has  exerted  itself 
toward  the  use  of  Irish  products  in  the  union 
workhouse? — The  Waterford  board  of  guar- 
dians and  other  boards  of  guardians  elsewhere, 
have  exerted  themselves  to  induce  the  use  of 
ordinary  Irish  products,  they  buy  nothing  but 
Irish  products  when  they  can  find  them,  because 
they  believe  them  to  be  useful,  more  durable, 
and  better,  and  that  they  hold  longer  as  a rule 
than  the  products  of  other  countries,  especially 
friezes  and  flannels ; those  especially  last  very 
much  longer  as  a rule,  because  they  are  made  of 
pure  sound  wool  without  any  shoddy. 

2529.  Taking  all  the  elements  of  expenditure 
into  account,  I mean  the  price  of  the  article,  the 
cost  of  carriage,  and  so  forth,  can  you  get  for  your 
board  at  Waterford  these  Irish  goods  as  cheaply 

Q 3 as 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

as  you  can  get  others? — In  some  cases  they 
would  be  able  to  get  Irish  goods  cheaper,  and  in 
other  cases  a little  dearer.  At  the  same  time 
we  believe,  and  we  know,  that  they  last  longer, 
and  therefore  we  consider  them  cheaper. 

2530.  Upon  the  whole  you  consider  you  save 
money  by  using  the  Irish  goods  ? — Yes.  I am 
confident  we  do  save  money,  because  the  goods 
last  very  much  longer. 

2531.  Do  you,  when  you  advertise  for  con- 
tracts consider  what  goods  may  be  had  in  Ireland, 
and  do  you  ever  state  in  your  advertisement  that 
you  would  desire  to  receive  tenders  for  a supply 
of  goods  of  Irish  manufacture  ?- — We  generally 
state  that  we  prefer  Irish  manufactures ; we  give 
a distinct  preference  to  Irish  manufactures. 

2532.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  recommend 
that  example  to  other  boards  in  Ireland? — I 
would. 

2533.  Do  you  think  that  would  of  itself  supply 
a good  stimulus  to  production? — I am  quite  cei-- 
tain  that  it  will,  and  that  it  has  done  so  already. 

2534.  May  I ask  whether  in  the  schools 
conducted  by  ladies  of  religious  orders  in  and 
about  your  city,  anything  that  might  be  called 
technical  education  is  given  to  the  girls? — Yes, 
in  the  Convent  Schools  in  Waterford  they  give 
technical  education ; they  give  instruction  , in 
making  dresses,  making  stockings,  and  in  a 
a variety  of  things  ; even  in  making  bread  in 
Waterford.  In  the  Waterford  industrial  schools, 
in  the  Saint  Dominick’s  Industrial  School,  for 
example,  which  you  know  very  well,  a very 
large  school,  and  a beautifully  kept  school,  the 
girls  bake  bread,  and  I have  seen  loaves  turned 
out  there  as  good  as  by  any  baker  in  the  king- 
dom. 

2535.  Is  that  with  a view  of  teaching  them  to 
make  home-made  bread  in  their  own  houses  ? — 
Yes,  and  in  private  houses ; those  girls  are  after* 
wards  turned  out  as  servants,  and  they  are  able 
to  make  very  good  home-made  bread  in  the  home 
in  which  they  act  as  servants,  whether  in  America 
or  in  Ireland,  or  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. 
They  are  especially  useful  in  the  country,  where 
bread  is  very  often  not  to  be  purchased. 

2536.  And  no  doubt  when  they  are  so  com- 
petent they  get  better  wages  ? — No  doubt  they 
do ; there  are  a number  of  things  they  are  able 
to  do  ; they  are  taught  especially  the  use  of  the 
sewing  machine  in  the  industrial  schools,  and 
become  quite  adepts  at  that  sort  of  work,  as  well 
as  in  the  whole  routine  of  domestic  employment. 

2537.  We  have  heard  complaints  that  in  some 
schools  the  girls  are  taught  rather  ornamental 
than  practical  sewing ; how  is  it  in  Waterford  ? 
— I think  that  in  some  of  the  national  schools 
they  are  only  taught  to  read,  write,  and  figure. 

I do  not  think  that  they  are  taught  industrial  pur- 
suits, whereas  I think  you  ought  to  have  more 
industrial  pursuits  taught  in  the  different  schools 
in  Ireland;  that  is  to”say,  more  practical  pursuits. 

2538.  I quite  agree  with  you,  and  I would 
endeavour  to  ascertain  from  you  what  is  the  class 
of  sewing  taught  in  the  Waterford  Industrial 
School;  is  it  practical  or  otherwise? — It  is  prac- 
tical. 

2539.  Such  as  they  can  earn  money  by  after- 
wards ? — Yes,  it  is  such  as  they  can  earn  money 
by,  and  they  do  earn  money  by  it,  but  in  the 
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National  and  the  other  Government  schools  in 
the  country  I do  not  think  the  education  is 
sufficiently  practical. 

2540.  The  teaching  of  domestic  industry  in 
the  National  schools  . for  girls  is  a blank,  is  it 
not? — In  the  National  and  other  Government 
schools,  I think  it  is  a blank,  or  nearly  so. 

2541.  Do  you  think  that  the  nuns  are  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  teach  girls  domestic 
industry,  especially  sewing? — I think  they  are, 
they  understand  if. 

2542.  Do  you  think  the  State  would  do  well 
in  any  plan  for  the  promotion  of  technical 
education  to  have  particular  regard  to  the  efforts 
of  the  nuns,  and  to  encourage  them  by  a system 
of  examination  and  results  ? — I think  that  would 
be  a good  thing. 

2543.  I think  you  are  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  industries  of  the  city  of  Waterford  and 
with  the  general  condition  of  the  district  around 
it  ? — I am,  very  well. 

2544.  If  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  bacon 
curing  is  a very  important  industry  of  the  city  ? 
—It  is  the  principal  trade  in  Waterford,  and  the 
people  who  work  it  understand  it  very  well; 
some  of  the  bacon  curers  have  gone  out  to  America 
to  teach  it  in  America  and  elsewhere. 

2545.  I believe  the  city  of  Waterford  differs 
from  most  other  cities  in  Ireland  in  having 
maintained,  or  very  nearly  maintained,  the  level  of 
its  population? — It  has  maintained  its  population 
very  well. 

2546.  Ever  since  the  famine? — Yes,  other 
cities  have  gone  down,  such  as  Kilkenny  and 
Limerick,  but  Waterford  maintains  its  population 
vei’y  well  because  it  is  a great  seaport. 

2547.  Do  you  attribute  that  happy  exception 
in  the  case  of  Waterford  to  some  extent  to  the 
presence  of  the  bacon  curing  industry  ? — 
Certainly  to  some  extent  it  is  owing  to  that,  but 
we  have  had  other  industries  too. 

2548.  Keeping  to  bacon  curing  for  a moment, 
would  I be  wrong  in  saying  that  that  occupation 
maintains  directly  or  indirectly  as  many  as  1,000 
families  ? — I daresay  it  does,  we  have  about  eight 
or  ten  bacon  curing  establishments,  some  of  the 
largest  in  Ireland. 

_ 2549.  That  industry  is  in  a flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  requires  no  special  public  aid  or  public 
consideration  ? —I  do  not  think  it  does ; it  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition. 

2550.  And  we  may  let  well  enough  alone  in 
that  case? — Yes.  I think  it  is  able  to  compete 
with  any  place  in  the  three  kingdoms,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

2551.  The  cured  bacon  is  mostly  consumed  in 
England,  is  it  not? — Mostly  in  England,  and 
chiefly  here  in  London. 

2552.  I remember  when  I lived  in  Waterford 
many  years  ago,  seeing  a building  called  the 
“ Glass  House,”  is  that  where  the  manufacture 
of  glass  was  formerly  carried  on?— Yes,  the 
glass  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  Glass  House 
35  years  ago,  or  nearly  40  years  ago. 

2553.  Then  your  personal  memory  of  Water- 
ford carries  you  back  to  that  time  ? — I remember 
seeing  the  men  working  at  that  industry. 

2554.  Was  it  a considerable  industry  ? — Yes, 
it  was  a very  considerable  industry ; the  glass 

was 
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was  remarkably  good,  and  it  is  highly  spoken  of 
even  now. 

2555.  What  did  they  make? — They  made  all 
kinds  of  glass,  such  as  tumblers  and  decanters. 
In  fact  the  gasalier  that  we  have  in  our  city  hall, 
was  made  there,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time. 
The  glass  formerly  manufactured  there  is  of  great 
value  even  now.  Such  glasses  as  are  to  be 
found  of  the  old  Waterford  make  are  about  three 
times  the  price  of  the  ordinary  glass  because 
they  are  heavy  and  durable,  and  yet  fine  glass.  . 

2556.  I have  a letter  in  which  the  writer  who  is 
well  informed  upon  the  point,  says,  “ It  is  a fact 
that  at  this  time  collectors  are  trying  to  procure 
from  old  householders  some  of  those  goods  made 
formerly  in  Irish  factories,  and  are  getting  fabu- 
lous prices  for  articles  manufactured  at  Cork, 
Waterford,  Newry,  Belfast,  Ballymagarret, 
Dublin,  and  Ringsend”;  have  you  heard  of 
that? — Yes. 

2557.  Why  are  those  high  prices  charged?— 
Because  the  goods  were  so  good,  a decanter  made 
by  a Waterford  manufacturer  would  fetch  three 
or  four  times  the  price  of  an  English  manufac- 
tured decanter  at  the  present  time,  they  were 
beautifully  wrought,  they  were  good  sound 
and  heavy,  and  are  very  much  admired  even 
now. 

2558.  I believe  you  have  one  of  those  de- 
canters yourself? — Yes,  I have  one  of  those  de- 
canters, and  I would  not  sell  it  for  any  money. 

2559.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  high 
prices  paid  for  the  glass  are  due  not  to  any  value 
that  they  have  as  models  or  memorials  of  an  ex- 
tinct industry,  but  by  reason  of  their  merit  ? — In 
consequence  of  their  high  merit  there  has  been 
nothing  made  equal  to  the  Waterford  glass  of 
that  time. 

2560.  We  have  had  the  sad  fact  stated  by  Mr. 
Parkinson  that  within  one  generation  the  14  ox- 
15  glass  factories  of  Ireland  have  come  down  to 
one  ; can  you  offer  any  explanation  of  that  ? — I 
cannot  offer  any  explanation  of  that  except  that 
our  own  factory  in  Waterford  was  knocked  up  (I 
have  heard,  I cannot  myself  say)  in  consequence 
of  a strike ; the  people  who  owned  the  factory 
were  rich  people,  Quakers ; they  did  not  care 
much  about  the  trade,  so  they  gave  it  up  quietly 
and  got  out  of  it,  and  it  has  not  been  revived 
since.  There  is  now  another  establishment  fox- 
sack  making  and  making  wrappers  for  bacon  in 
the  same  building. 

2561.  Waterford  being  a seaport  close  to 
Wales  there  is  an  easily  available  supply  of  coals, 
for  glass  making  ?— Coals  are  very  much  cheaper 
in  W aterford  than  they  are  in  London,  because 
they  ax-e  so  easily  got  over,  from  Wales;  it  is  a 
peculiarly  good  and  convenient  place  for  manu- 
facture because  coals  are  so  cheap. 

2562.  And  the  material  is  so  abundant  for 
making  glass  in  that  district  ? — Yes  the  material 
is  very  abundant  there  for  making,  glass ; the 
glass  factory  itself  was  within  two  minutes  walk 
of  the  quay  where  the  shipping  is. 

2563.  Can  you  say  whether  the  strike  of 
workmen  of  which  you  have  spoken  is  due  to 
independent  local  action  or  whether  like  some 
other  strikes  of  which  we  have  heard  it  was 
promoted  or  originated  from  this  side  of  the 
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Channel  ? — I cannot  say  that.  I think,  however, 
the  workmen  ai-e  very  much  more  intelligent  as 
a rule  than  they  were  then,  and  I do  not  think 
they  would  strike  now  if  there  were  such  an 
establishment  there.  I am  quite  sure  they 
would  not. 

2564.  Do  you  think  that  the  workmen  now 
before  they  strike  for  higher  wages  are  more 
likely  than  they  would  have  been  40  years  ago 
to  consider  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  trade 
and  their  employers  ? — Quite  so  ; I do  not  think 
that  the  men  are  at  all  so  likely  to  strike  as  they 
were  40  years  ago  ; they  would  consider  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  trade. 

2565.  And  that  fact  alone  would  render  more 
probable  the  revival  of  industry  ? — Yes,  the  men 
are  much  more  careful  now  before  they  strike  ; 
we  have  very  few  strikes  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
time. 

2566.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  people  of 
Waterford,  city  and  county,  combined,  as  they 
have  done  at  Belleek,  to  form  a company  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  they  might  have  a good 
prospect  before  them?—!  think  it  would  be  a 
vex-y  good  prospect. 

2567.  And  of  course  the  development  of  art 
knowledge  in  primary  schools  would  give  the 
trade  a still  better  chance  by  improving  design  ? 
— I think  art  knowledge  is  most  desirable  all 
over  the  country  ; we  are  vex-y  short  of  that 
knowledge  all  over  Ireland. 

2568.  The  writer  of  the  letter  says  further, 
“ I may  add  that  there  is  at  present  one  solitary 
flint  glass  factory  in  Ireland,  producing  glass  as 
good  and  as  cheap  as  can  be  purchased  in  Great 
Britain.”  I do  not  know  whether  you  can  give 
the  Committee  any  evidence  upon  that  point  ? — 
I cannot. 

2569.  Now  I will  turn  to  another  industry 
which  wa3  very  prominent  in  Waterford  when  I 
lived  there;  that  was  shipbuilding ? — Yes,  wooden 
first  and  ix-on  afterwards ; there  have  been  built 
some  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  world  at  Water- 
ford. 

2570.  I remember  seeing  coming  out  from 
the  “Neptune”  Iron  Foundry  when  I was  a 
boy  there,  great  crowds  of  men  and  boys  going 
in  in  the  morning  and  coming  out  in  the  evening ; 
has  that  industry  ceased  ?— The  building  of  ships 
has  ceased,  they  repair  ships  there,  but  the  build- 
ing of  ships  has  ceased. 

2571.  How  is  that? — I have  heard  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  proprietors  at  that 
time  having  embarked  in  speculations  abroad, 
such  as  mining,  lost  enormously  upon  those  specu- 
lations, and  the  result  was  that,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  building  ships  owing  to  their 
capital  havxng  gone  down  to  a lax-ge  extent ; but 
that  was  owing  to  foreign  speculation. 

2572.  Do  we  understand  that,  the  owners  of 
the  factory  were  engaged  in  fox-eign. speculation, 
and  that  the  losses  incurred  in  foreign  specula- 
tion rendered  them  unable  to  continue  their 
industry  in  Waterford? — Yes,  I have  heard  so  ; 
I know  no  other  cause. 

2573.  It  was  not  due  to  any  want. of  a market 
for  the  ships,  or  to  any  want  of  suitable  work- 
men?— I think  not.  I was  speaking  to  the 
manager  of  the  factory  some  years  ago,  a Scotch- 
man, a Mr,  Horne,  and  he  told  me  that  when  he 
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commenced  building  iron  ships  at  first,  as  the 
workmen  of  Waterford  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
building  ships,  be  brought  over  some  Scotchmen 
to  lead  them,  but  he  said  he  soon  allowed  most 
ot  those  Scotchmen  to  return  home  again ; he 
found  boys  whom  he  engaged  in  Waterford 
became  in  a short  time  better  adapted  to  the 
trade  than  the  Scotchmen  he  had  brought  over  : 
that  they  beat  their  masters,  in  fact ; he  said  that 
he  never  met  young  fellows  who  learnt  the  work 
quicker  than  they  did;  that  he  got  in  fact  the 
work  done  cheaper  in  Waterford  by  the  people 
whom  he  trained  than  he  could  have  got  it  done 
m Scotland. 

2574.  That  was  a testimony  by  a Scotch 
expert  to  the  fine  natural  aptitude  of  the  Irish 
for  industrial  work  ?— It  was  ; he  said  the  youno- 
boys  trained  m Waterford  were  superior  after  a 
short  time  to  the  men  he  brought  over ; better 
hands  and  abler  workmen. 

2575.  Then  you  remember  as  I do,  I daresay, 
splendid  ships  being  launched  in  the  harbour?— 
Tes,  there  were  very  fine  ships,  one  of  them  was 
lost-  a very  short  time  ago  at  Bristol ; she  was  a 
very  fine  ship  commanded  by  Captain  Burns  ; we 
have  had  no  ships  launched  there  lately. 

. ?576.  Shipbuilding  is  at  an  end  there?— Yes 
it  is  at  an  end. 

2577.  What  became  of  those  mechanics,  they 
emigrated,  I suppose  ?— Yes,  they  emigrated ; 
some  to  England,  some  to  Scotland,  and  many  to 
America;  the  breaking  up  of  that  establishment 
was  a very  great  loss  to  Waterford. 

2578.  1 suppose  you  are  aware  that  the 
government  annually  spend  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  in  contracts  for  various 
iron  goods  .— I am;  I think  they  ought  to  spend 
more  of  their  contract  work  in  Ireland  very 
much  indeed  ; they  ought  to  encourage  the  Irish 
contractors,  and  get  more  of  their  work  done  in 
Ireland. 

2579..  Do  you  think  that  one  practical  way  of 
developing  Irish  industries  would  be  to  secure 
for  Ireland  annually  a fair  share  of  the  expen- 
diture for  public  purposes  from  the  public  purse  ? 
— I do,  certainly. 

2580.  Do  you  think  that  before  complaints  of 
want  of  industry,  and  want  of  enterprise  are 
made  against  Irishmen,  the  State  should  first  do 
its  own  duty  towards  that  country  ?— I think  so  • 

I thmk  it  is  a very  great  loss  to  the  State  itself 
that  it  does  not  do  so,  because  it  would  keep 
young  men  at  home.  1 

tit2  x 8 There  are  important  industries  near 
Waterford  at  Portlaw,  Kilmedden,  and  Kilmac- 
thomas;  what  has  been  the  fate  of  industry  in 
Portlaw  ?— The  Portlaw  industry  went  down, 

!t  snn  ? ajt0Seth,er  g°ne  ; there  are  about 
400  or  500  hands  employed  in  it ; it  is  one  of  the 
finest  factories  I have  seen  in  the  three  countries ; 
it  is  for  linen  and  cotton,  and  is  propelled  by 

,djoiM  the  Mar^is  5 

. 2582-  Ho7  mar*y  men  were  formerly  employed 
in  those  works  ?— About  3,000  hands 

In  S 1 7rmb6r  g°ing,  on  a visit  t0  the  works 
in  1868,  and  there  were  about  3,000  hands  em- 
ployed in  them  ? — Yes,  there  were  about  3,000 
bands  employed  there ; I believe  the  factory  failed 
owing  to  the  same  circumstances  as  affected  the 
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the  Waterford  ship  yard,  that  the  proprietors 
speculated  abroad. 

2584.  There  also  the  decrease  of  the  industry 
was  not  owing  to  any  fault  in  either  the  workmen 
or  the  national  character ?— No,  certainly  not; 
the  young  people  trained  there  knew  their 
work  well. 

2585.  The  industry  decreased  because  the 
firm  became  embarrassed  ? ~ Yes,  they  sold  their 
goods  in  England,  Scotland,  America  and 
Ireland. 

2586..  Is  the  water  power  very  good  there  ? — 
lhere  is  a very  good  river  there,  with  a fine 
stream  running,  summer  and  winter. 

. 2587.  Is  the  industry  there  mending  or  worse- 
nmg?—  It  is  rather  improving  there. 

2588.  And  is  it  likely  further  to  improve?— 
I es,  I think  it  is  likely  to  do  so. 

. 2589.  Do  you  consider  the  holding  of  exhibi- 
tions of  Irish  industry,  and  the  inquiries  of  a 
Committee  like  this,  will  tend  to  improve  the 
demand  for  Irish  goods  ?-I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  it  will.  This  Committee,  in  my 
opinion  will  do  yery  great  good,  and  tile  en- 
couragement afforded  by  the  holding  of  exhibi- 

already"11  d<>  ' ^ g0°a  11150  ; 14  is  doing'  80 

2590.  How  is  Mr.  Stevenson’s  mill  progressing 
at  Kilmedden?— It  is  going  on  very  well ; they 
work  it  by  steam  and  water  ; it  is  a manufactory: 
ot  woollen  goons,  and  tweeds,  and  cloths  ; they 
makc  first  class  goods  ; the  manufacturers  undei 
stand  the  doing  of  their  own  work  right  well  • 
they  are  all  practical  men. 

2591.  How  many  hands  do  they  employ?— 

They  employ  about  500  hands ; they  are  doino- 
very  well  indeed,  and  improving.  ° 

.2592.  Do  your  board  of  guardians  buy  any- 
thing from  (hem  ?— They  do. 

2593.  Do  they  buy  their  blankets  there?— 
Uhiefly  woollen  goods;  and  they  are  greatly 
pleased  with  the  goods  they  get  there. 

2594.  Could  you  say  that  the  proprietor  has 
as  many  orders  as  he  can  conveniently  execute? 

I hear  so ; but  of  course  he  can  enlar«e  his 
premises  as  much  as  he  likes,  because  he  has 
plenty  of  water  power  coming  from  the  Co- 
rn era  gh  mountains. 

2594.  Has  that  augmentation  of  orders  pro- 
ceeded, do  . you  think,  from  the  movement  in 
favour  of  Irish  industries  ? — I think  it  has. 

2596.  That  movement  has  also  influenced  your 

board  ? — It  has. 

2597.  There  is  an  important  manufacture  of 
tweed  and  friezes  at  Kilmacthomas?— There  is-  it 
belongs  to  the  present  Lord  Waterford  • it  was 
established  by  the  late  Lord  Henry,  the  present 
Lord  Waterford  s uncle. 

2598.  How  is  that  factory  getting  on?— Very 
well  ; the  goods  they  manufacture  there  are 
excellent  ; I have  seen  some  of  them  to-day 

2599.  They  are  not  of  the  kind  that  ‘you 
would  require  m the  union,  are  they  ?— Yes,  we 
use  them  in  the  union ; they  are  not  quite  so 
fine  as  Mahony's;  they  are  not  quite  so  fine  as 
xwtevensons,  but  they  are  made  of  excellent  stuff 
pure  Irish  wool ; they  do  not  import  any  wool’ 
and  they  never  use  shoddy  ; the  establishment 
is  worked  by  steam  and  water  power. 

2600.  How  many  hands  do  they  employ  there  ? 

I suppose 
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—I  suppose  they  employ  about  from  ^ 00  to  150, 
but  they  could  easily  employ  more;  they  could 
employ  500  hands  easily  ; the  machinery  is  quite 
of  a modern  kind;  it  was  purchased  by  Lord 
Waterford. 

2601.  Are  the  wages  pretty  good  ? — The 
wages  are  pretty  fair. 

2602.  I suppose  they  are  a good  deal  better 
than  what  people  can  earn  in  the  fields  ? — 
It  is  said  so. 

2603.  I would  expect  to  hear  that  Kilmac- 
thomas  is  rather  a thriving  village  ? — It  is. 

2604.  In  that  respect  it  is  very  unlike  others 
thereabouts  ? — It  is ; it  is  quite  convenient  to  the 
railway  ; the  factory  is  within  a few  yards  of  the 
railway,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  advantageously 
situated.  1 have  seen  parcels  made  up  there  for 
Vienna,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

2605.  If  art  and  science  classes  were  held  in 
Waterford  with  especial  view  to  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils  in  industrial  processes,  beax-ing 
upon  practical  industries,  the  pupils  could  have  a 
theoretical  teaching  illustrated  by  visits  to  those 
factories  in  the  city  ? — They  could,  at  very  little 
cost,  because  these  factories  are  within  from  six 
to  12  miles;  Portlaw  is  13  miles. 

2606.  And  the  younger  workmen  in  the  fac- 
tories could  easily  go  through  a short  course  of 
instruction  in  tlxe  school  of  the  city? — They 
could. 

2607.  The  instruction  in  design  given  by  the 
schools  in  the  city  would  presently  react  upon  the 
fabrics  produced  in  those  factories? — Yes,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

2608.  And  they  would  get  a better  market  ? — 
That  is  most  important. 

2609.  I want  to  ascertain  from  you  how  a city 
like  Waterford  would  fall  into  the  scheme  that 
Dr.  Sullivan  has  put  forward  for  technical  educa- 
tion ; Professor  Sullivan’s  proposal  was  with 
regard  to  a city  of  the  size  of  Waterford,  where 
several  schools  exist,  that  the  Government  might 
provide  a visiting  teacher  in  art  and  a visiting 
teacher  in  science,  who  would  teach  the  elements 
of  art  and  science  to  the  pupils  in  those  schools  ; 
how  many  schools  would  be  available  in  Water- 
ford, not  merely  National  schools,  but  how  many 
schools  of  every  kind  ? — I cannot  say  how  many, 
but  there  are  several  schools. 

2610.  They  would  be  quite  numerous  enough 
to  keep  a visiting  teacher  engaged  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly ; there  are  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools, 
and  the  National  School,  a Model  School,  and 
there  are  several  Convent  schools ; I look  upon 
that  as  most  important. 

2611.  Then,  further.  Dr.  Sullivan  remarked 
that  these  two  visiting  teachers  might  form,  one 
an  art  class  and  the  other  a science  class  for  the 
evening  ? — Certainly. 

2612.  And  that  in  connection  with  this  art 
class  and  this  science  class,  there  might  be  what 
are  called  experimental  workshops,  upon  the 
Belgian  model  ?•— Yes. 

2613.  Where  pupils  having  already  learned 
the  bearing  of  certain  sciences  upon  manufac- 
ture might  have  that  learning  practically  illus- 
trated to  them  by  the  foreman  in  the  workshop  ? 

2614.  And  Professor  Sullivan  thinks  that  that 
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kind  of  teaching  might  be  usefully  applied  either 
to  the  particular  industries  existing  in  a district, 
or  else  to  industries  which  might  be  established 
there  ?— Yes. 

2615.  How  do  you  think  that  would  work  ?- — 
I think  it  would  work  well.  Practical  experi- 
ments of  that  kind  are  most  necessai'y.  I a°ree 
with  Dr.  Sullivan  entirely  upon  that  point.  °We 
want  more  general  instruction  upon  those  heads. 

2616.  Professor  Sullivan  thinks  that  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  case  of  a county  town  like 
Waterford  might,  make  a grant  for  the  building, 
and  might  contribute  towards  the  collection  of 
apparatus,  instruments,  and  so  on,  and  also  give 
result  lees  for  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and 
that  the  locality  might  also  contribute  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  plant  and  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers ; do  you  consider  that  your  corporation 
and  your  citizens  generally  would  be  disposed  to 
help  the  State  in  carrying  out  a project  of  that 
kind  ? — I do  not  think  anything  is  more  impor- 
tant than  having  result  fees  to  encourage  young 
boys  and  girls  to  improve  in  art,  and  improve 
in  technical  education  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
trades.  I cannot  say,  of  course,  whether  the 
corporation  would  join  in  it  or  not. 

2617.  You  think  they  would  be  well  disposed  ? 

I know'  they  would  be  well  disposed  ; whether 

they  would  join  it  or  not  w'ould  depend  upon  the 
vote  of  the  corporation. 

2618.  You  think  that  a good  local  committee 
of  intelligent  gentlemen  might  be  formed  there  ? 
— I am  quite  sure  it  could,  and  most  of  them 
practical  men. 

2619.  The  instruction  given  in  this  experi- 
mental workshop  and  the  science  school  in  the 
elements  of  chemistry  and  dyeing,  and  in  other 
processes  of  manufacture,  would  have  an  imme- 
diate and  useful  result  upon  the  woollen  industiy 
of  the  district  ? — It  would  have  a very  important 
result. 

2620.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  to 
found  travelling  scholarships,  which  would  enable 
the  young  artizans  brought  up  in  those  schools  to 
visit  the  different  manufacturing  centres,  and 
bring  home  the  information  they  would  acquire 
there  ? — I think  that  would  be  a very  desirable 
thing. 

2621.  With  l'egard  to  the  agricultui'e  of  your 
district,  do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Sullivan  that  the 
land  is  only  half-tilled  ?—  I think  it  is  very  badly 
tilled ; the  land  is  covered  with  briars,  bushes, 
and  weeds  of  all  kinds.  I do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
well  tilled  or  sufficiently  tilled,  but  that  is  very 
much  owing  to  the  fact  I have  explained  that  the 
people  up  to  a recent  period  had  no  tenure  of  the 
land  ; they  were  liable  to  be  turned  off  the  land 
at  a short  notice- 

2622.  Much  of  the  land  might  be  tilled  profit- 
ably is  not  tilled,  and  much  of  the  land  that  is 
tilled  is  not  tilled  as  wrell  as  it  might  be  ? — Much 
of  it  is  not  tilled  at  all,  and  much  of  it  is  not 
properly  tilled. 

2623.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  provide  the  teachers  of  the 
primary  schools  with  such  agricultural  knowledge 
as  may  enable  them  to  give  their  pupils  pi-actical 
instruction  in  agriculture  ? — I think  so.  I think 
the  pupils  ought  to  get  a better  knowledge  of 

R agriculture 
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agriculture  than  they  do ; I think  we  are  very 
deficient  in  that  respect. 

2624.  Do  you  think  that  the  Glasnevin  farm 
might  very  well  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  every 
teacher  who  goes  out  to  teach  agriculture  ? — I 
think  so. 

2625.  Do  you  think  that  a small  plot  of  ground 
should  be  attached  to  the  National  schools  so  as 
to  enable  the  teachers  to  illustrate  his  teaching 
practically? — Ido. 

2626.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  that 
there  should  be  conferences  between  the  teachers 
of  the  National  schools  and  the  farmers  round 
about,  say  on  Saturday  afternoon,  where  they 
might  talk  about  seeds,  and  manures,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soils,  and  where  the  teacher  might 
communicate  in  an  easy  and  familiar  way  the 
knowledge  he  had  himself  acquired. 

2627.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  a system  were 
pursued  we  would  not  hear  any  longer',  as  we 
did  from  Dr.  Hull,  that  the  hay  was  rotting  in 
the  fields,  and  stacked  in  wet  places,  when  it  was 
at  famine  prices  in  Dublin  ? — I think  it  would 
encourage  agriculture,  and  be  the  means  of 
teaching  the  farmers  a better  mode  of  agricul- 
ture. 

2628.  Speaking  generally,  not  only  with  regard 
to  agricultural  produce,  but  also  with  regard  to 
the  coal  fields,  of  which  there  is  an  important  one 
near  you,  Castlecomer,  and  I think  the  same 
observation  will  apply  to  industries  generally,  do 
you  not  think  that  a hindering  and  embarrassing 
policy  is  pursued  by  many  of  the  boards  of  rail- 
way directors  in  Ireland?— I cannot  say  that, 
but  I have  heard  many  people  say  they  feel  it  so. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I consider  we  ought  to  have 
railways  nearer  the  coal  fields  than  we  have  at 
present.  We  ought  to  have  a railway  nearer  Cas- 
tlecomer, where  we  have  a very  large  coal  field. 

2629.  I suppose  you  know  that  the  Privy 
Council  rejected  the  proposal  to  make  a railway 
there  ?— I suppose  the  ratepayers  did  not  en- 
courage it. 

2630.  Professor  Hull  told  us  that  although  he 
was  in  the  room  prepared  to  give  scientific  evi- 
dence of  the  abundant  existence  of  coal,  and  the 
probability  of  large  traffic  in  it,  he  was  not  called 
at  all  ?— I do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

2631.  Has.  it  not  occurred  to  you  that  the 
Privy  Council,  before  it  rejects  a line,  ought  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  scientific  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  sanctioning  of  it?- 1 think  they 
ought  to  know  that. 

2632.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  to 
amalgamate  the  Irish  railways  under  a central 
management,  either  by  the  State  directly,  or  by 
a subsidiary  department  of  the  State? — I would 
not  be  in  favour  of  amalgamating  the  railways  of 
the  country  at  all ; I think  that  it  would  only 
lessen  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  pos- 
sibly tend  to  getting  the  railway  work  all  done 
in  England  or  other  countries ; at  least  the 
manufacture  of  carriages  and  other  things. 

2633.  The  case  I put  to  you  was  a case  in 
which  the  controlling  body  would  be  a native 
Irish  department? — If  the  controlling  body  was 
in  Dublin,  or  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  a different 
thing,  but  a controlling  body  in  any  other  country 
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would,  I think,  act  injuriously,  because  they 
would  not  understand  the  working  of  Irish  rail- 
ways any  more  than  I could  work  my  establish- 
ment from  London. 

2634.  Are  you  aware  that  two  of  the  great 
English  railway  companies  exercise  such  a control 
over  the  incidents  of  through  rates  in  Ireland  as 
almost  to  prohibit  enterprise,  especially  in  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country,  in  many  industries  ? 
—I  have  heard  of  that,  and  that  it’ is  most  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  the  counirv  and  to 
trade. 

2635.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  those  English 
railways  operate  to  greater  advantage  when  being, 
as  they  are,  great  wealthy  corporations,  they  have 
nothing  opposed  to  them  but  a number  of  dis- 
united small  companies  in  Ireland  ? — I think  that 
such  action  would  be  injurious  to  the  trade  of 
Ireland,,  as  operating  against  the  railways  of 
Ireland  in  the  carriage  of  goods. 

2636.  Do  not  you  think  that  consolidation  and 
union  of  management  in  the  railway  interest  in 
Ireland  might  have  a healthy  effect  on  the  con- 
dition of  Irish  industries,  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
fluences at  present  exerted  by  individual  English 
lines?— I do  not  know  how  a consolidation  of 
interests  would  act  in  Ireland  upon  the  railways, 
but  that  the  system  might  be  improved  there  is 
no  doubt.  I have  heard  that  the  charge  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  was  too  high,  and  that  it  acted 
unfairly  towards  the  manufacturers ; I do  not 
know  how  true  that  is,  but  I have  heard  so. 

2637.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Parkinson  tell  the 
Committee  how  two  gentlemen  he  knew  were 
obliged  to  abandon  an  industry  because  they 
could  not  get  a fair  rate  for  the  carriage  of  ma- 
terials?—Yes ; but  there  is  a good  deal  carried 
m Ireland  by  water  communication. 

2638.  Do  you  think  that  the  canal  systems  of 
Ireland  might  be  useful  from  the  point  of  view 
of  competition  with  the  railways,  and  for  the 
conveyance  of  heavy  goods  such  as  lime  and 
stone? — Yes,  I believe  a more  extensive  use  of 
lime  in  Ireland  would  be  useful  for  improving 
the  soil  of  the  country ; it  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  soil  to  use  lime  to  a much  larger 
extent  than  is  now  done. 

2639.  But  there  is  no  hope  of  the  larger  appli- 
cation of  lime  to  the  soil,  unless  a much  mor  i 
favourable  system  of  railway  rates  than  we  have 
at  present  were  applied  to  it?— I do  not  think 
the  railway  rates  were  the  cause  of  not  burnino- 
or  using  the  lime  of  the  country.  I think  it  was 
those  manures,  English  and  Scotch  chiefly,  which 
were  sold  so  largely ; I think  they  were  more  the 
cause  of  the  abandonment  of  lime  burnino-  than 
anything  else. 

2640.  But  is  not  there  in  your  province,  es- 

pecially in  county  Cork  and  that  direction,  a 
great  deal  of  red  stiff  soil  for  which  lime  is  more 
suitable  than  any  other  manure? — Yes,  no  doubt 
it  is  a most  suitable  manure.  The  burnino-  0f 
lime  has  gone  down  very  much  in  the  last  dozen 
years  or  so,  but  I am  glad  to  say  it  is  revivino- 
again.  ° 

2641.  Are  you  aware  that  the  coast  fisheries 
have  greatly  decayed ?— Yes,  I am;  I remember 
when  the  fisheries  of  Dungarvan  were  very  much 
larger  than  they  are  at  present. 

2642.  Do 
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2642.  Do  I state  the  facts  correctly  when  I 
state,  that  generally  speaking  the  coast  fisheries 
of  Ireland  are  without  suitable  harbour  accom- 
modation ? Certainly,  you  are  quite  right  in 
that.  The  want  of  comfortable  nice  little  har- 
bours is  very  injurious  to  the  fisheries  of  Ireland, 
but  1 believe  the  Government  are  now  building 
more  harbours. 

2643.  Do  you  think  that  the  fisheries  might 
be  aided  by  the  State  if  it  encouraged  the  estab- 
lishment of  curing  houses,  and  if  it  gave  tech- 
nical instruction  in  the  making  of  nets? — I do. 
I think  the  fishermen  are  very  short  in  regard 
to  curing  houses,  and  nets,  and  technical  educa- 
tion, and  therefore  Government  aid  is  very  de- 
sirable in  my  opinion  to  encourage  the  fisheries 
of  Ireland.  We  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
fish  all  round  the  coast. 

2644.  Do  you  know  that  the  Scotch  fisheries 
were  encouraged  by  large  grants  until  they  were 
placed  in  a safe  position  ?— Yes,  so  I believe. 

2645.  I suppose  you  know  that  the  Irish 
fisherman’s  living  is  so  precarious,  that  when  his 
net  wears  out  or  gets  broken,  he  is  very  often 
never  able  to  get  another? — That  is  too  often 
the  case  indeed. 

2646.  When  that  happens  to  his  boat  he  is 
ruined  as  a fisherman,  is  he  not? — He  is  indeed. 

2647.  Do  you  know  that  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  the  fishing  on  the  Irish  coast,  we  want  a 
class  of  boat  larger  and  better  fitted  for  the  work 
than  we  have  at  present?— Certainly,  we  want 
much  larger  and  better  class  of  boats ; the  boats 
are  too  frail  and  small  for  their  work. 

2648.  I suppose  you  know,  in  respect  to  the 
loans  to  Irish  fishermen,  that  the  repayments  are 
a record  of  conspicuous  honesty  ?— So  I believe. 

2649.  "Would  you  say  that  the  State  might 
very  usefully  and  properly  afford,  by  a system  of 
grants  and  loans  on  favourable  terms,  help  towards 
procuring  larger  boats  and  the  establishment  of 
curing-houses? — I think  that  would  be  most 
desirable  for  Ireland,  and  that  it  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  England  too,  because  the  fish  would 
be  carried  over  and  disposed  of  here ; and 
it  would  greatly  increase  the  fish  market  of 
England,  and  make  fish  very  much  cheaper. 

2650.  Do  you  think  the  public  money  might 
be  spent  in  that  way  more  usefully  than  in  pro- 
moting emigration? — Most  certainly  I do.  I 
consider  the  expenditure  of  State  money  for 
emigration  a downright  mistake  and  a complete 
loss. 

2651.  Are  you  aware  that  in  three  years,  from 
1882  to  1884,  the  State  gave  44,000/.  of  public 
money  to  Mr.  Tuke’s  Emigration  Fund,  to  help 
him  in  getting  the  people  out  of  the  country  ? — 

I read  that  in  the  “ Freeman’s  Journal”  yester- 
day. I consider  that  money  thrown  away,  and 
worse  than  thrown  away.  I would  rather  give 
the  money  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Irish 
industry.  It  would  keep  the  people  at  home,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  the  State  and  the  nation. 
It  is  thrown  away  when  given  to  emigration. 
The  more  people  leave  the  country  the  less  in- 
dustry there  is  left  in  the  country.  Agricul- 
ture will  suffer,  and  in  fact  the  whole  country 
will  suffer.  I know  that,  from  practical  expe- 
rience, the  more  young  people  we  have  the  better. 
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2652.  When  you  see  fishermen  with  their 
families  round  the  coast  driven  (o  starvation  by 
the  want  of  suitable  harbours,  by  the  want  of 
suitable  gear,  and  by  the  want  of  fishery  instruc- 
tion, does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  is  a duty  pf 
the  State  preliminary  to  any  attempt  to  promote 
emigration  ? — ’There  is. 

2653.  And  more  urgent,  is  it  not  ? — And  more 
urgent.  I am  entirely  opposed  to  emigration, 
because  it  is  against  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
country,  and  every  one  who  leaves  the  country  is 
a loss  to  the  State,  a customer  gone.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  these  humbler  class  of  people  who 
rear  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  country,  so 
that  every  family  which  is  removed  out  of  the 
country  is  a loss  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  British  Empire  generally.  The 
expenditure  of  national  wealth  in  promoting 
emigration,  as  I said  before,  is  so  much  money 
thrown  away  and  loss  to  this  country,  because 
the  people  who  leave  the  country  go  to  America 
and  elsewhere,  and  generally  turn  up  as  rebels  to 
this  country,  if  I may  use  the  term,  at  least  they 
have  no  good  disposition  towards  the  country, 
because  they  believe  they  have  been  sent  out  of 
the  country,  or  driven  out  of  it,  when  they  might 
have  lived  at  home. 

2654.  Do  I gather  from  you  that  you  think 
that  if  the  State  did  what  it  might  easily  do,  to 
encourage  industry  and  give  the  people  in  Ire- 
land the  means  of  procuring  a comfortable  living, 
there  would  be  less  need  to  spend  a million  and 
a quarter  a-year  on  police,  and  several  millions 
on  soldiers  there? — My  conviction,  after  con- 
sidering the  question  carefully  for  several  years, 
is  that  if  Irish  industries  were  encouraged,  and 
the  people  owned  the  land,  half  the  police  of  Ire- 
land, at  least,  might  be  removed  from  the  coun- 
try,  and  half  the  soldiers  at  least  might  be  taken 
out  of  the  country,  and  the  country  would  be  as 
peaceable  as  it  is  at  present  (and  indeed  it  is  alto- 
gether very  peaceable),  and  a large  sum  of  money 
saved  to  the  State. 

2655.  Do  you  think  that  a small  portion  of 
money  well  spent  in  that  way  might  suffice  to 
meet  what  the  honourable  Chairman  and  the 
honourable  Members  of  the  Committee  wish  for 
in  regard  to  Ireland  ? — Money  would  be  very 
profitably  spent  in  the  direction  which  the 
honourable  Chairman  has  indicated.  1 anticipate 
that  the  labours  of  this  Committee  will  one  day 
do  much  good,  because  the  expenditure  upon 
soldiers  and  police  in  Ireland  is  not  a desirable 
expenditure  ; whereas  if  the  money  were  spent  in 
promoting  industry  in  Ireland  the  result  would 
be  immensely  beneficial  to  her. 

2656.  Are  you  aware  that  the  industries  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  to-day,  and  many 
other  industries,  thrived  and  prospered  beyond 
all  precedent  and  paiallel  in  the  17  years  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  from  1782  to  1800  ? — Yes. 

2657.  Do  you  know  that  the  great  public 
buildings  of  the  country  are  still  monuments  of 
the  public  spirit  of  that  period  ? — Certainly  I do. 
All  the  large  public  buildings  in  Dublin  were 
built  while  the  Parliament  was  in  Ireland ; and 
I may  also  state'  that  all  the  large  public  build- 
ings in  Waterford,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  the  Quay  and  the  Mall,  were  built  at  that  time, 
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and  I am  quite  sure  that  such  buildings  would 
not  be  erected  at  the  present  time. 

2658.  Do  you  consider  then  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  full  development  of  the  industries  and 
capacities  of  Ireland,  that  the  spirit  manifested 
by  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1782  to  1800  should 
be  revived  and  applied  to  the  present  day? — I 
do;  I believe  that  no  one  can  do  his  business  in 
another  country  as  he  can  at  home.  I do  not 
think  I could  do  my  business  so  well  from  Lon- 
don as  I could  at  home.  I think  the  Irish  could 
do  all  the  local  business  of  the  country  very  much 
better  amongst  themselves. 

2659.  Do  you  think,  to  conclude,  that  the 
future  of  Irish  industry  greatly  depends  on  the 
generosity  and  the  knowledge  of  local  adminis- 
tration?— I do;  I think  local  administration 
would  promote  and  encourage  Irish  industry  in 
every  possible  way. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

2660-  "With  regard  to  the  question  Mr.  Sexton 
asked  you  about  technical  teaching  in  the  volun- 
tary schools,  the  convent  schools,  and  so  on,  of 
Ireland,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  country  if  in  the  National  schools  or  the 
Government  schools,  instead  of  the  ornamental 
teaching  which  is  given  there,  teaching  in  prac- 
tical work  were  given  to  the  pupils? — I am  quite 
convinced  of  that ; I think  there  is  too  much 
ornamental  teaching,  and  that  we  ought  to  have 
more  practical  teaching  in  all  the  schools,  Go- 
vernment schools  especially. 

2661.  Take  a girl  trained  in  one  of  the  volun- 
tary schools,  where  they  are  taught,  as  has  been 
given  in  evidence,  baking,  cooking,  sewing, 
knitting,  and  so  on  ; take  that  class  of  girl  from 
the  voluntary  school  and  send  her  into  service ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a girl  from  a Go- 
vernment school,  and  send  her  into  service, 
which  would  get  the  larger  wages,  and  which 
would  get  employment  first?  — I think  the  girls 
in  the  Government  school  would  get  the  smaller 
wages,  because  they  do  not  understand  household 
work  ; they  are  not  up  generally  to  useful  work 
or  general  employment. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2662.  Some  of  the  young  ladies  who  get  that 
ornamental  education  are  not  always  disposed  to 
go  into  service  at  all,  are  they  ? — They  are  not 
• disposed  to  go  into  service  at  all;  they  look  for 
something  higher  than  that ; they  look  to  be 
ladies,  or  for  easy  work. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

2663.  Speaking  about  the  shipping  trade  in 
Waterford,  you  said,  that  owing  to  unfortunate 
circumstances,  the  shipping  trade  was  broken  up, 
and  Mr.  Sexton  asked  you  what  became  of  the 
mechanics,  and  I think  you  stated  that  some  went 
to  England,  some  to  Scotland,  and  some  to 
America  ? — Most  of  them  went  to  America. 

2664.  Those  were  healthy  men,  probably,  and 
mostly  young  men? — They  were  chiefly  fine 
young  men ; most  of  them  under  30  years  of 
age. 

2665.  When  they  emigrated,  did  they  leave 
their  families,  father  and  mother,  behind  them  ? 


Mr.  Molloy — continued. 

— I am  sorry  to  say  their  families  were  mostly 
left  in  Waterford,  and  some  of  them  had  to  go 
to  the  workhouse. 

2666.  The  result  of  emigration  might  be  de- 
scribed by  saying  that  the  young,  the  strong, 
and  those  who  are  able  to  earn  money,  leave  the 
country,  while  the  old  people,  unable  to  earn 
money,  remain,  to  a large  extent,  as  a burden 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  country  ? — I have  a 
practical  illustration  of  that  every  week  sitting 
on  the  board  of  guardians,  that  whilst  the  young, 
in  consequence  of  emigration,  go  away  to  America, 
the  old  are  obliged  to  be  supported  in  some  way 
or  other  by  the  ratepayers.  It  has  a most  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  country  to  have  the  youth 
leaving  it,  whilst  the  old  people,  who  are  not 
able  to  do  much,  if  anything,  are  left  behind. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2667.  Do  you  think  that  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive drain  on  the  population  from  emigration 
there  is  now,  in  many  districts  in  Ireland,  a 
scarcity  in  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  ? — I 
am  quite  convinced  that  there  is;  I have  heard 
farmers  complain  that  they  could  not  get 
workmen  in  certain  seasons,  and  the  wages,  of 
course,  are  going  up  in  consequence  of  that; 
some  of  the  best  servants  have  left  the  country, 
and  gone  to  America. 

2668.  Do  you  find  that  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  when  farm  labour  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  labour  commands  fictitious  wages,  and  that 
that  cripples  the  farmer,  and  prevents  his  employ- 
ing labour  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  when 
labour,  though  useful,  is  not  so  essential?— That 
is  so ; it  cripples  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Chairman. 

2669.  Can  you  give  us  any  specific  plan  by 
which  you  think  Irish  industries  could  be  fur- 
ther developed  ? — I will  give  you  a general 
answer  upon  that  point ; it  is  this : I think  that 
for  the  present,  until  the  Irish  industries  can  be 
properly  re-established  (I  say  “ re-established,” 
because  they  were  established  many  years  ago, 
when  we  had  our  Parliament  in  Ireland,  and 
even  after  that).  Government  ought  to  en- 
courage and  foster  them,  and  give  a little  en- 
couragement financially  to  wards  their  establish- 
ment. 

2670.  In  what  way  would  the  Government  be 
called  upon  to  encourage  Irish  industries,  would 
it  be  by  advances  of  money  ? — By  advances  of 
money,  and  technical  education,  and  the  training 
of  masters,  &c. 

2671.  Do  you  think  that  if  Irish  stock  were 
raised  now,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  at  a 
certain  amount,  say  three  per  cent.,  the  Irish 
people  would  come  forward  and  assist  that  plan 
for  the  promotion  of  Irish  industries  ? — I do. 

2672.  And  that  if  the  sum  raised  were  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government,  the  Irish  public  would 
not  be  backward  in  coming  forward  to  advance 
the  money? — They  would  not  be  backward, 
because  they  speculate  in  projects  abroad,  even 
in  Egyptian  bonds,  and  other  doubtful  invest- 
ments, when  they  would  much  better  spend  it 
at  home. 

2673.  Have 
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2673.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  system 
which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Dennehy,  of 
the  Common  Council,  in  Dublin  of  the  formation 
of  industrial  banks,  under  proper  management, 
subscribed  to  by  the  public,  by  which  money 
could  be  lent  either  to  individuals  or  to  public 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  developing  various 
branches  of  Irish  industry,  and  do  you  think 
such  a system  could  be  carried  out  ? — I think  it 
would  be  a very  good  idea.  I am  quite  sure  that 
a very  great  many  clever  young  fellows  in  Ire- 
land would  project  schemes,  and  go  on  with  in- 
dustries if  they  had  a little  capital.  I think  the 
want  of  capital  is  the  great  want  amongst  the 
Irish  industrial  people. 

2674.  In  that  way  you  think  the  money  which 
is  now  sent  abroad  to  be  invested  either  in  England 
or  elsewhere,  might  be  retained  at  home  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  industries  of  Ireland  ? 
— Yes,  I agree  with  Mr.  Dennehy  in  that 
respect. 

2675.  Now  with  regard  to  the  fishing  boats  ; 
you  mentioned  that  the  boats  were  not  suffi- 
ciently large ; is  it  not  also  an  impediment  to  the 
fishermen  that  all  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
the  harbours  are  very  imperfect ; that  is  to  say, 
shallow,  and  what  we  may  call  low  water  har- 
bours ? — Very  imperfect. 

2676.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
fisheries  of  Ireland  are  kept  back  ? — Certainly. 
The  fishermen  themselves  have  told  me  off  the 
coast  of  the  county  of  W aterford,  that  having  no 
harbours  to  put  into  if  the  weather  got  bad,  they 
could  not  go  out,  except  in  comparatively  fine 
weather. 

2677.  Does  Waterford  export  fish  ? — It  does. 

2678.  Do  the  boats  which  ply  between  Mil- 
ford Haven  and  Waterford  carry  fish  ? — Yes, 
they  do  in  large  quantities  from  Waterford;  salmon 
and  other  fish. 

2679.  There  is  another  trade  which  is  very 
largely  carried  on  from  Waterford,  and  that  is 
pigs ; they  generally  go  to  Bristol,  do  they  not  ? 
— Yes,  they  do;  not  only  from  Waterford,  but 
from  other  ports. 

2680.  I may  mention  that  at  Bristol  I have 
walked  ashore  upon  the  backs  of  pigs  ?— I know 
they  are  carried  in  great  numbers. 

2681.  Wehave  been  informed  that  beingpacked 
on  the  deck  is  a dangerous  way  for  the  pigs  to 
travel ; that  they  are  much  injured  by  it  ? — They 
are  not  so  easily  killed  as  that. 

2682.  You  consider  Waterford  is  a very  good 
maritime  situation  ?— Yes,,  it  is  only  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  it  is  up  a very  fine 
river. 

2683.  If  the  Government  now  were  disposed 
to  let  a contract  for  the  building  of  an  iron  ship, 
is  there  a yard  in  Waterford  large  enough  to 
construct  that  ship  ? — There  is  a splendid  yard, 
and  all  the  appliances  for  the  building  of  ships. 

2684.  Would  there  be  a difficulty  in  finding 
workmen  at  the  present  time  ? — Certainly  not. 

2685.  You  think  that  if  a contract  were  given 
to  Waterford  for  building  an  iron  ship  it  could 
be  carried  out  efficiently  and  properly  ?— Yes ; 
they  are  building  one  at  the  present  time  in 
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Cork,  and  Waterford  has  a better  yard  and 
river. 

2686.  You  think  it  rather  hard  that  occa- 
sionally the  contract  for  building  one  of  these 
large  ships  should  not  be  given  to  1 reland  ? — I 
think  so  ; if  we  contribute  towards  the  resources 
of  the  State  for  the  building  of  ships  elsewhere, 
we  ought  to  get  a share  of  the  building  our- 
selves. 

2687.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  paper 
upon  which  several  questions  were  asked  you  ; 
was  that  paper  for  stationery? — It  was  for  news- 
papers. 

2688.  There  is  a very  important  branch  of 
paper  manufactory,  namely,  the  making  of  paper 
for  papering  the  walls  of  houses? — That  paper 
has  not  been  made  in  Ireland  for  some  years 
back.  I do  not  know  much  about  it. 

2689.  What  paper  is  used  in  that  way  is  gene- 
rally imported? — It  is  generally  imported;  I do 
not  know  whether  we  have  a manufactory  for 
that  class  of  paper  in  Ireland. 

2690.  You  know  that  we  are  very  inferior  in 
England  to  the  French  and  Belgians  in  point  of 
design? — You  are,  certainly. 

2691.  Therefore  technical  education  would 
help  you  in  that  respect? — It  would.  There  is 
nothing  more  desirable  than  technical  education 
in  everything  in  Ireland. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

2692.  With  regard  to  a question  put  to  you 
by  the  honourable  Chairman,  you  spoke  of  the 
advantage  that  it  would  be  if  some  of  the  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  ships  were  given  in  Ireland  to 
enable  the  Waterford  yards  to  make  them? — I 
think  so,  because  the  Waterford  yards  turned  out 
some  of  the  largest  ships  some  years  ago. 

2693.  Is  there  any  difficulty  put  in  the  way  of 
an  Irish  ship-yard  proprietor  tendering  as  others 
do  ? — I do  not  know  what  difficulties  are  thrown 
in  the  way ; I am  not  acquainted  with  that ; but 
they  do  not  build  ships  now  in  Waterford,  though 
they  have  all  the  appliances  for  building  ships 
in  our  deep  rivers. 

2694.  In  the  tenders  given  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  ships  or  other  Government  supplies,  is 
there  an  opening  given  to  Irish  manufacturers  and 
Irish  ship-builders  and  others  to  tender  on  equal 
terms  with  the  English  builders,  or  not  ? — I can- 
not say  that ; I have  not  seen  the  advertisements 
for  those  tenders. 

2695.  You  mentioned  just  now  the  number  of 
pigs  and  other  cattle  sent  from  Waterford  to 
Milford  and  between  other  Irish  and  English 
ports  ? — There  are  a great  number  sent. 

2696.  There  is  a great  deal  of  cruelty,  I pre- 
sume, in  this  transit  of  live  animals ; there  must 
be  ? — I cannot  say  how  that  may  be ; I have  seen 
no  such  thing. 

2697.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  estimate  of 
the  loss  to  Ireland  by  shipping  the  cattle  in  this 
live  state,  either  from  damage  done  to  them  by 
deaths  on  board,  or  from  what  is  called  in  the 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
trade  “ sweating  ” ? — I have  not  heard  of  much 
loss  except  from  shipwreck.  I do  not  think  they 
treat  the  animals  badly  on  board  ship. 

2698.  Take  fat  cattle ; is  there  not  a serious  loss 
in  them  between  the  weight  they  weigh  when 
they  start,  and  when  they  arrive  at  their  destina- 
tion?— I have  not  heard  of  any,  I have  passed 
over  to  England  several  times  from  Waterford  to 
Bristol,  from  Waterford  to  Liverpool,  and  from 


Captain  Aylmer — continued. 
Waterford  to  London,  but  I have  not  seen  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  cruelty. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2699.  I think  Captain  Aylmer’s  question  was 
pointed  rather  more  to  the  gain  there  might  be  in 
killing  meat  at  home  instead  of  exporting  it 
alive? — We  do  not  kill  any  meat  at  home  except 
for  bacon,  for  exportation. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Justin  Mc  Car  thy. 


Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Robert  Kane,  ll.d.,  is  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2700.  You  have  for  many  years  devoted 
yourself  to  the  question  of  Irish  industries,  and 
generally  to  the  subject  of  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  Ireland  ? — I have. 

2701.  You  were,  I believe,  a director  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  some  time  ago ; what 
year  was  that  in  existence  ? — It  was  founded  in 
the  year  1845.  It  was  proposed  to  have  in 
Ireland,  in  connection  with  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland,  a scientific  department  analo- 
gous to  the  Jenny n-street  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,  which  was  in  connection  with  the 
Geological  Survey  of  England,  and  I was  asked 
by  the  then  Government  to  become  its  director ; 
but  I took  the  liberty  of  representing  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  give  it  a more  extended 
scope  of  operations,  and  to  make  it  embrace  the 
illustration,  not  merely  of  the  geological  results 
of  the  survey,  but  of  the  condition  of  industry 
generally  in  Ireland.  The  Government  ap- 
proved of  that  idea,  and  I was  commissioned 
to  organise  the  institution  in  that  form ; and  it 
continued  as  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  up 
to  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  which  preferred  converting  it 
into  a purely  teaching  institution,  which  was 
called  the  College  of  Science. 

2702.  You  afterwards  became  a director  of 
that  College  of  Science,  did  you  not? — I was  not 
director,  but  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
at  the  same  time  as  they,  abolished  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  of  course,  abolished  the  office 
of  director;  and  the  administration  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Science  was  vested  in  an  official  called 
the  dean,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the  professors ; 
but  they  proposed  that  as  long  as  I continued 
connected  with  the  institution  I should  he  perma- 
nently dean,  as  I had  been  director.  I did  con- 
tinue in  connection  with  it  for  a few  years,  but 
in  1873,  when  I resigned  my  other  Govern- 
mental appointment  of  President  of  the  Queen’s 
College  of  Cork,  I also  resigned  my  connection 
with  the  College  of  Science. 

2703.  You  still  remain  a member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland?— Yes;  when 
the  Queen’s  University  was  abolished  a few 
years  ago,  and  the  Royal  University  was  con- 
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stituted  instead  of  it,  I was  appointed  one  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University. 

2704.  You  were  the  author  of  this  valuable 
work  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  called  “ The 
Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,”  which  was 
published  in  1844,  and  came  to  its  second  edition 
in  1845? — I was. 

2705.  You  have  not,  I believe,  given  to  the 
world  another  edition  of  the  work  since  that 
time  ? — No,  circumstances  do  not  seem  to  require 
it,  and  a very  short  time  after  1845  the  condition 
of  the  country  was  very  materially  changed  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  dreadful  famine  of  1846, 
which  made  such  a profound  alteration  in  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the  people,  that 
the  subject  of  industry  fell,  I may  say,  out  of 
view. 

2706.  There  is  not  any  branch  of  industry  in 
Ireland  which  is  not  most  fully,  and  I may  say 
without  flattery  of  you,  most  ably  dealt  with  in 
this  work  ? — Upon  general  principles ; but  of 
course  I could  not  pretend  to  go  into  details  as 
to  the  various  branches  of  industry.  The  book 
merely  deals  with  the  general  conditions  in 
which  each  branch  of  industry  was  circum 
stanced. 

2707.  Then  1 will  ask  you  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  present  condition  of  industries  in 
Ireland,  as  to  their  being  at  the  present  time  in 
a progressive  state,  or  stationary,  or  in  a declin- 
ing condition ; first  of  all,  do  you  consider  that 
any  of  the  industries  of  Ireland  are  progressive  ? 
— I am  sorry  to  say  I do  not  think  that  there  are 
many  progressive.  The  only  industries  which  at 
present  appear  to  me  to  be  in  a state  of  prosperity 
or  progression,  are  those  connected  with  the 
brewing  and  distilling  trades,  and  the  different 
branches  of  industry  that  are  more  or  less 
associated  with  them.  The  liquor  trade  is 
flourishing  and  is  developing  itself,  and  I think 
is  almost  an  exception  to  the  general  state  of 
depression  under  which  industry  labours. 

2708.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  linen  trade;  is  it  in  a state  of  progression, 
or  is  it  stationary? — From  what  I have  heard 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing,  I think  the 
condition  of  the  flax  and  linen  industry  is  about 
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Chairman — contin  u ed. 

stationary  at  present,  that  it  is  holding  its  own  ; 
I have  not  heard  or  seen  anything  published  that 
would  lead  me  to  infer  that  it  is  developing  to 
any  extent,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  retro- 
grading. 

2709.  What  particular  industries,  in  your 
opinion,  are  in  a declining  state  ? — I would  say 
almost  all  the  others. 

2710.  Could  you  specify  any  particular  ones? 
— I could  scarcely  name  a branch  of  industry 
that  has  not  either  become  extinct  or  much  more, 
limited  in  its  sphere,  since  the  publication  of  my 
book,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  year  1845. 

2711.  Take  china  and  glass;  have  those  trades 
fallen  off? — Yes;  there  were  several  very  effec- 
tive glass  manufactories  in  Ireland  some  40  to 
45  years  ago,  of  which  there  only  remains,  I 
believe,  now,  one  concern  in  Dublin. 

2712.  We  have  already  heard  in  evidence 
here  that  you  are  favoured  with,  the  ingredients 
for  making  glass,  that  is  to  say,  the  silver  sand  ? 
— Yes ; there  exist  in  the  country  all  the  ma- 
terials for  making  glass  except  the  fuel,  of  which 
the  supplies  are  of  course  limited  and  imperfect, 
but  which  constitute  a larger  proportion  in  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  glass  than  of  almost 
any  other  article;  at  all  events,  they  constitute  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  glass.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  glass  has  the 
peculiarity  that  its  importation  is  liable  to  more 
casualties  and  to  greater  risk  than  various  other 
objects,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a greater  advan- 
tage in  making  it  upon  the  spot ; so  that  in  that 
way,  for  local  consumption,  the  greater  cost  of 
production  might  be  counterbalanced. 

2713.  Have  you  equal  advantages  for  china 
and  pottery  ? — There  exists  very  good  deposits 
of  clay  for  making  pottery  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  decomposing  granite  from 
which  the  porcelain  clay  is  manufactured  in 
Cornwall. 

2714.  Is  it  true  that  the  clay  in  Ireland  is 
sometimes  mixed  up  with  a material  which  affects 
the  utility  of  it? — There  are  very  few  of  those 
clays  which  are  absolutely  free  from  iron,  and 
which  burn  perfectly  white;  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  finer  pipe  clays,  and  the 
actual  porcelain  clay,  there  are  none;  but  for  the 
ordinary  earthenware  it  is  not  a practical  disad- 
vantage that  the  ware  should  be  slightly  coloured, 
for  that  is  done  away  with  by  the  effect  of  the 
glazing. 

2715.  The  agricultural  industries  have  fallen 
off,  have  they  not ; that  is  to  say,  a less  breadth 
of  land  is  sown  in  wheat  and  other  products  ? — 
There  is  less  tillage  than  there  has  been. 

2716.  Has  any  particular  product  increased  in 
amount,  that  is  to  say,  have  the  farmers  sown 
more  oats,  or  more  rye,  or  barley,  or  potatoes  ? — 
That  is  a point  upon  which  I would  prefer  not  to 
offer  an  opinion,  for  my  attention  has  not  been, 
latterly,  directed  to  that  subject. 

2717.  Looking  to  the  industries,  which  you 
cannot  help  seeing  are  in  a declining  state,  what, 
in  your  opinion,  is  the  attributable  cause  of  their 
condition ; where  would  you  put  your  hand  upon 
the  reason  why;  with  the  advantages  which  exist 
for  the  development  of  many  industries,  we  still 
find  them  in  a declining  state  ? — Although  Ire- 
land, in  my  opinion,  possesses  materials  for  in- 


Chairman — continued. 

dustry  on  a very  large  scale,  and  in  a great 
variety  of  ways,  industries  which  might  be  very 
well  availed  of,  and  give  rise  to  a large  amount  of 
national  prosperity,  still  compared  with  the 
enormous  industrial  force  of  this  country  it  is 
not  much ; and  the  growth  of  all  descriptions  of 
industry  in  this  country  has  been  so  rapid,  and 
so  enormous,  and  the  exertions  towards  extending 
trade  here,  and  pushing  the  supply  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  country  have  been  so  unintermitting 
and  so  powerful,  that  they  have  gradually  ex- 
truded the  Irish  products  from  the  market. 

2718.  But  that  reasoning  would  not  apply 
where,  confessedly,  the  Irish  manufactured 
article  is  superior  to  the  English  ? — It  would  not 
apply  where  the  Irish  manufactured  article  is, 
confessedly,  superior  to  the  English,  but  that  is 
a rare  exception. 

2719.  This  very  morning,  specimens  of  leather 
have  been  placed  before  the  Committee,  with 
the  assertion  that  any  man  skilled  in  that  par- 
ticular trade  would  acknowledge  at  once  that 
the  Irish  article  is  in  many  points  superior  to 
the  English  and  the  Scotch.  I only  mention 
that,  because  that  meets  your  argument  that  you 
are  overladen  as  to  English  productions  ? — There 
are  various  instances  in  which  the  Irish  articles 
have  been,  and  even  are  at  present,  superior  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  English  work;  but  there 
are  various  qualities  of  work  and  various  stan- 
dards of  perfection  in  the  same  article,  and  in 
order  to  form  such  a comparison  justly,  you 
should  compare  the  best  and  most  finished 
specimen  of  English  work  with  that  which 
claimed  to  be  the  best  and  most  finished  specimen 
of  Irish  work ; and  in  such  a case  I would  doubt 
whether  there  would  be  any  material  superiority. 

I do  not  see  why  there  should  be. 

2720.  Is  it  not  the  reason  that  the  cheap 
article  is  often  preferred  to  the  superior  article. 
For  example,  we  have  a cheap  glass  from  Bel- 
gium, which  could  be  sold  in  Ireland,  when  the 
better  Irish  article  would  not  find  a customer  ? — 
Yes,  and  that  will  always  take  place  ; the  su- 
perior article  may  be  bought  by  a certain  limi- 
ted class  of  consumers  who  may  be  content  to 
pay  the  higher  price  for  it,  but  for  the  general 
body  of  the  public,  the  cheap  article,  if  it  is  sub- 
stantially a good  article  at  the  same  time,  will 
always  command  the  market. 

2721.  In  your  opinion,  might  that  difficulty  be  . 
met  by  co-operation  upon  the  part  of  Irishmen  to 
confine  themselves  to  their  own  manufactures. 

I believe  that  was  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
that  Ireland  should  form  itself  into  a sort  of 
union  to  encourage  articles  of  Irish  manufacture, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  own  workmen 
and  artizans  a better  chance ; in  your  opinion, 
could  anything  be  done  in  that  direction  ? — Such 
combinations  and  such  agreements  have  been 
from  time  to  time  made  in  Ireland,  and  in  various 
other  countries,  but  they  never  continue  for  any 
length  of  time.  At  the  period  of  any  national 
enthusiasm,  such  an  agreement  would  be  adhered 
to  ; but  when  that  enthusiasm  dies  away,  which 
it  naturally  does  in  time,  then  matters  return  to 
their  natural  and  ordinary  course,  and  people 
will  buy  everything  in  the  cheapest  market  they 
can  get  it  jin,  provided  they  can  get  the  article 
that  will  suit  their  purposes. 

2722.  In 
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£"22.  In  this  Committee  we  have  been  pre- 
sented with  these  two  great  reasons  for  the 
present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Irish  industry: 
one  is  the  defective  state  of  railway  accommo- 
dation, and  the  second  is  the  great  want  of 
technical  instruction  and  industrial  education 
throughout  the  country.  Are  you  of  the  same 
opinion  ; do  you  consider  that  those  two  causes 
stand  out  primarily  as  accounting  for  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  Irish  industry? — The  railway 
system  in  Ireland  is  still  very  imperfect.  There 
are  large  districts  which  are  left  without  the 
railway  accommodation  which  they  could  very 
fairly  lay  claim  to,  and,  of  course,  in  so  far  as 
that  increases  the  cost  of  transport,  it  constitutes 
an  impediment  to  industrial  progress. 

2723.  But  there  is  a great  difficulty,  is  there 
not,  about  the  rates ; that  the  charges  are  ex- 
cessive on  transporting  goods,  especially  heavy 
goods,  from  one  part  of  Ireland  to  another  ? — I 
myself  have  not  been  in  a position  to  weigh  very 
accurately  the  question  of  whether  the  charges 
are  more  or  less  excessive  ; but  I have  met  with 
examples  in  my  own  experience  of  cases  where 
it  was  found  cheaper  to  send  goods  by  very  cir- 
cuitous routes  to  places  that  were  not  very  far 
apart,  in  consequence  of  the  cost  of  railway 
transport  between  the  two  being  more  than  that 
of  the  much  more  circuitous  route  which  was 
preferred.  For  instance,  I have  known  cases  in 
which,  where  they  were  sending  goods  from 
Dublin  to  places  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,  it  was  found  cheaper  to  send 
the  goods  to  Liverpool  or  to  Glasgow,  and  then 
re-ship  them  from  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  to  Bel- 
fast or  Newiy,  or  to  Derry,  than  to  send  the 
same  goods  direct  by  railway  from  Dublin. 

2724.  I have  heard  that  that  is  the  same  with 
the  peat  litter  that  comes  from  Holland  ; that 
very  often  a cargo  of  peat  litter  is  subject  to  the 
same  roundabout  transport  you  speak  of,  with 
regard  to  Liverpool  ? — The  case  to  which  I re- 
ferred would  be  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
case  of  the  peat  litter,  because  the  peat  litter 
would  be  an  instance  of  a material  of  very  small 
value,  comparatively,  and  bulky,  which  are  both 
circumstances  which  increase  the  cost  propor- 
tionately, of  railway  transport ; but  I have  in 
my  mind  cases  of  articles  of  considerable  value 
and  not  bulky,  which,  although  they  might  at 
first  appear  to  come  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  railway  transport,  were  yet  found 
to  he  loaded  with  such  heavy  charges,  that  their 
circuitous  route  by  sea  was  found  to  be  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  direct  transit  by  railway. 

2725.  What  articles  would  they  be  ; would 
you  say  furniture  ? — For  instance,  lead  pipes  and 
sheet  lead,  which  carry  a considerable  weight 
under  a small  bulk,  and  are  of  considerable 
value. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2726.  And  generally  all  ores  and  stone  ? — All 
ores,  and  articles  of  that  class. 

Chairman. 

2727.  At  the  time  you  wrote  your  book  the 
railway  system,  of  course,  was  not  developed  as 
it  has  been  since  ? — No,  it  was  just  commencing. 
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Chairman — continued. 

2728.  In  your  book  you  indicate  a certain 
number  of  useful  lines  to  intersect  the  country 
which  you  were  of  opinion  would  facilitate  com- 
merce, if  they  were  adopted  ? — A very  remark- 
able report  had  a few  years  before  that  been 
published  by  a Government  Commission,  which 
was  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
Government  upon  the  best  system  of  railway 
communication  that  could  be  devised  for  Ireland  ; 
and  it  was  at  that  time  hoped,  and  indeed  ex- 
pected, that  the  Government  would  have  taken 
up  the  organisation  of  the  railway  system  as  a 
great  national  undertaking ; but,  however,  a 
change  took  place  in  the  Government ; a differ- 
ent system  of  ideas  prevailed  in  favour  of  private 
enterprise,  which  was  considered  too  sacred  an 
institution  to  be  interfered  with,  and  the  result 
was  that  every  railway  district  was  left  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  to  be  divided  amongst  a num- 
ber of  companies  more  or  less  rivalling  and  con- 
flicting. 

2729.  There  are  a great  many  districts  entirely 
devoid  at  the  present  time  of  railway  facilities, 
are  there  not  ? — There  are  ; and  there  are  places 
where  the  railways  come  into  very  unnecessary 
proximity  to  each  other. 

2730.  Are  there  not  towns  which  are  distant 
only  a few  miles  from  each  other,  in  order  to 
reach  which  you  have  to  make  a circuitous  route 
of  20  miles  at  least,  if  not  more? — I am  sure 
there  are  many  such ; the  characteristic  defect  of 
the  railway  system,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  is,  that  the  main  idea  of  the  existing  lines  is 
that  of  connecting  the  east  coast  with  the  west 
coast;  you  have  from  Waterford  a line  going 
across  to  Limerick ; from  Dublin  you  have  two 
lines  going,  one  to  Cork  and  Killarney,  and  the 
other  going  to  Galway,  but  there  is  an  absence 
of  direct  north  and  south  communication  in  the 
interior. 

2731.  But  with  regard  to  Waterford,  is  there 
any  railway  at  the  present  time  from  W aterford 
to  Wexford  ? — No, 'jit  stops  short  near  New  Ross. 

2732.  What  distance  has  to  be  filled  up  there, 
in  order  to  give  the  Waterford  and  Wexford 
people  an  opportunity  of  meeting  each  other  ? — 
Not  moi’e  than  10  or  12  miles,  I believe. 

2733.  Whereas  now  you  have  to  go  a great 
way  round  in  order  to  go  from  Waterford  to 
Wexford? — Yes,  if  you  wish  to  go  by  railway. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2734.  You  must  go  to  Dublin,  I think,  if  you 
want  to  go  by  rail  froth  Waterford  to  Wexfoi-d ; 
you  must  go  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Station  at  Kingsbridge,  and  then  take  the  Wex- 
ford line  at  Harcourt-street  ? — It  is  a part  of  the 
country  I am  not  very  familiar  with,  and,  there- 
fore,  I am  not  quite  clear ; but  I believe  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  from  Bagenalstown  to  Bally- 
william  near  New  Ross. 

Chairman. 

2735.  You  would  say  generally,  as  regards 
the  railway  system,  that  you  are  not  provided 
with  sufficient  knowledge  to  tell  the  Committee 
what  particular  wants  exist  in  Ireland  with 
regard  to  railway  communication?— Not  from 
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Chairman — continued. 

memory,  although  if  I had  a map  I might  do  so. 
But  these  railways  were  constituted  under 
circumstances  that  rendered  such  gaps  almost 
inevitable,  for  they  were  made  in  little  bits  at  a 
time.  The  present  Wexford  Railway  started 
only  as  a railway  going  to  Bray,  then  it  went  a 
little  further,  and  a little  -further ; and  of  course 
at  every  successive  period  there  still  remained  a 
gap  to  be  filled  up,  but  they  have  been  very  slow 
about  it. 

2736.  You  probably  have  come  to  a conclusion 
in  your  mind,  as  to  what  remedy  would  be  best 
applied  to  the  defects  of  the  Irish  railway 
system? — I have  always  held  the  opinion  that 
there  ought  to  have  been  a much  greater  con- 
centration of  action  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
authorities;  that  the  frittering  away  of  the  railway 
management  among  so  many  different  boards 
and  lines  was  originally  a great  mistake,  and 
that  the  Government  ought  to  have  taken  the 
initiative  much  more  strongly  than  they  did,  and 
to  have  kept  in  their  hands  the  general  control 
and  management  of  the  railways,  as  the  Conti- 
nental Governments  have  done- 

2737.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  late  now  for  that 
remedy  to  be  applied? — I should  suppose  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  introduce  a new  system 
now,  but  I should  think  it  not  impossible. 

2738.  In  addition  to  the  defects  of  the  railway 
system,  the  canal  system  is  very  imperfect,  is  it 
not? — The  canal  system  is  imperfect,  but  there 
is  so  very  little  traffic  now  by  the  canals  that 
they  have  almost  ceased  to  be  of  any  great 
practical  importance.  There  are  railways  along 
the  lines  of  both  of  the  principal  canals,  and  they 
have  superseded  the  canals,  practically. 

2739.  Could  the  railways  compete  with  the 
canals  for  the  transport  of  heavy  agricultural 
produce  ? — The  principal  avocation  of  the  canals 
is  bringing  into  Dublin,  turf,  flags,  and  some 
qualities  of  bricks,  which  are  made  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country. 

2740.  Take  the  case  of  marble  and  granite, 
would  not  the  canals  be  very  much  used  for  the 
transport  of  heavy  goods  like  granite  paving 
stones,  and  marble,  rather  than  the  railways  ? — 
They  should  if  there  was  a development  of  those 
species  of  industry  in  the  interior ; of  course 
they  would  naturally  seek  the  cheapest  means  of 
transport  which  would  be  afforded  by  the  canals. 

2741.  You  think  the  industry  must  be  de- 
veloped first? — Yes,  the  industry  must  be 
developed  in  the  first  place ; the  materials  must 
exist,  and  the  canal  improvement  will  follow 
upon  that.  The  Committee  may  perhaps  recol- 
lect that  at  the  time  of  the  first  organisation  of 
the  railway  system  in  this  country,  when  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  first  came 
into  operation,  it  was  believed  that  the  canal 
system  would  be  entirely  extinguished,  and  there 
was  a great  panic  among  the  proprietors  of  canal 
property  with  regard  to  the  losses  they  would 
sustain  by  the  railway  system ; but  such  has 
has  been  the  growth  and  development  of  trade 
and  manufacture  in  this  country,  that  there  has 
been  a greater  amount  of  business  and  prosperity 
among  canals  since  that  period  than  there  ever 
had  been  before,  notwithstanding  the  railways. 

2742.  Do  you  know  the  Ulster  Canal? — I have 
been  on  it. 


Chairman — continued. 

2743.  Is  not  there  a proposal  at  the  present 
time  to  stop  up  the  Ulster  Canal,  and  turn  it 
into  agricultural  land  ? — It  has  been  proposed. 

2744.  Are  you  in  favour  of  that  proposal  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

2745.  We  have  heard  that  for  not  a very  large 
sum  of  money  that  canal  can  be  deepened  and 
widened,  and  made  capable  of  carrying  boats  of 
much  larger  tonnage  than  pass  by  it  now  ? — If 
there  were  any  development  of  industry  in  the 
interior  districts,  which  that  canal  was  originally 
intended  to  open  out,  that  proposition  might, 
perhaps,  be  carried  out  with  advantage. 

2746.  How  far  does  the  Ulster  Canal  go;  does 
it  go  as  far  as  Carrick-on-Shannon  ?— No  ; the 
Ulster  Canal  joins  the  Shannon  indirectly,  but 
not  directly. 

2747.  It  joins  some  other  canal,  does  it  not?  — 
It  jjoins  on  to  Upper  Lough  Erne. 

2748.  But  ultimately  it  gets  to  the  Shannon  ? 
— Yes,  it  approaches  to  the  basin  of  the  Shannon, 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2749.  Might  not  the  Ulster  canal  system  serve 
some  districts  which  are  not  now  served  by  rail- 
ways?— Yes  ; there  are  no  railways  in  the  dis- 
tricts which  that  canal  might  open  up. 

Chairman. 

2750.  Passing  to  another  subject,  do  you  agree 
with  Dr.  Sullivan,  Professor  Hull,  and  other 
witnesses,  that  the  state  of  industrial  education 
in  Ireland  is  extremely  defective  at  the  present 
time,  and  ought  to  be  considerably  improved  and 
developed  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  a more  general  and  more  continuous 
system  of  industrial  education  in  Ireland. 

2751.  What  is  there  now  done  in  that  way  in 
the  schools? — Very  little ; there  is  nothing  practi- 
cally in  the  schools.  In  the  National  schools, 
among  the  books  that  are  in  use,  there  are  some 
that  contain  lessons  on  industrial  subjects,  and  of 
course  contribute  in  some  degree  to  give  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  such  matters.  Then 
there  is  nothing  intermediate  between  that  and 
the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin  ; the  instruction 
in  which  is  of  a very  high  character. 

2752.  Where  an  opportunity  has  been  given  to 
the  people  to  learn  industrial  trades,  has  that 
been  taken  advantage  of ; do  you  find  that  they 
have  entered  into  it  with  spirit? — They  have 
done  so. 

2753.  And  shown  no  backwardness  in  en- 
deavouring to  improve  themselves  ? — No;  there 
is  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
acquire  knowledge  when  possibility  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  it  is  put  in  their  way. 

2754.  I may  say  generally  that  there  is  a very 
great  want  of  employment,  is  there  not,  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a want  of  employment,  but  not  at  all  to  the  extent 
to  which  there  was  formerly.  The  demand  for 
agricultural  labour,  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
for  example,  is  rather  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

2755.  Even  after  the  potatoes  are  ripe  and 
are  dug  out,  for  example,  what  employment 
have  the  people  to  earn  money  by  ? — £n  the 
intervals  of  agricultural  activity  they  have  no 
other  employment  to  which  they  could  betake 
themselves. 

27-56._If 
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Chairman — continued. 

2756.  If  industrial  education  were  more  ge- 
neral, are  there  not  a number  of  products,  as  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Bavaria,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  in  which  the  labourers  could  very 
well  earn  money  by  small  manufactures  ? — There 
was  formerly  a very  large  amount  of  domestic 
manufacture  in  Ireland ; the  peasantry,  through 
the  interior  of  the  country,  used  to  spin  and 
weave  in  their  own  families  the  greater  part  of 
the  materials  they  used  for  clothing ; but.  that 
class  of  industry  has  been  practically  extinguished 
by  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  clothing  mate- 
rials which  they  are  now  enabled  to  buy. 

2757.  They  have  the  advantages  all  over 
Ireland  of  imported  cheap  articles,  either  from 
England  or  other  parts? — Yes;  all  the  country 
towns  are  supplied  now  upon  very  nearly  the 
same  terms  upon  which  you  would  buy  in  London 
or  in  Dublin. 

2758.  We  have  heard  that  the  abundant  credit 
which  English  producers  give  to  the  Irish  dealers 
is  one  reason  why  the  home  manufacture  is  dis- 
couraged ? — Yes ; the  English  manufacturer  can 
afford  to  lie  out  of  his  money  ; but  of  course  he 
puts  an  allowance  for  interest  upon  that  loss  of 
time;  he  adds  that  to  the  price;  but  still  that 
amounts  to  a very  small  difference. 

2759.  Now,  what  industries,  within  your 
knowledge  at  this  moment,  are  capable  of  im- 
provement and  development;  what  would  you 
put  your  hand  upon  and  say.  Now  is  the  time 
for  this  particular  industry  to  be  advanced; 
would  you  take  the  peat  industry? — You  can 
scarcely  speak  of  the  peat  industry  without  re- 
lation to  what  the  peat  will  be  applied  to.  Of 
course  there  is  a large  industry  in  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  the  peat  as  a domestic  fuel 
all  over  the  interior  of  Ireland.  That  gives  a 
great  deal  of  employment,  and  of  course  is  a 
matter  of  daily  necessity  with  the  peasantry  and 
farming  classes.  I refer  to  saving  their  turf  at 
the  proper  season  of  the  year.  Of  course  there 
could  be  better  modes  of  doing  that  than  what 
are  popularly  in  use,  if  the  people  were  suitably 
instructed,  or  if  they  would  receive  the  instruc- 
tion; but  unless  with  some  definite  industrial 
object  I do  not  see  how  the  manufacture  or  pre- 
servation of  peat  could  be  taken  up  upon  a large 
scale.  If  for  instance  it  came  to  be  in  general 
use  on  the  railways  as  a fuel,  or  in  manufacture 
as  a fuel,  then  of  course  there  would  be  an  object 
in  carrying  on  its  preservation  with  all  possible 
improvement,  and  on  a gi'eat  scale ; but  unless 
with  regard  to  such  definite  applications,  I do 
not  well  see  what  could  be  done  with  regard  to 
it. 

2760.  At  present  the  moist  climate  of  Ireland 
makes  it  difficult  to  dry  the  peat,  does  it  not? — 
Very  frequently  ; in  fact,  in  an  ordinary  year  the 
people  have  to  look  out  for  a fine  interval  when 
they  can  save  their  turf ; they  cannot  always  do 
it  at  the  same  time  of  the  year. 

2761.  The  improvements  that  we  find  resorted 
to  in  Germany  and  in  Holland  for  drying  the 
peat  under  sheds,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
thought  of  in  Ireland  ? — That  method  has  been 
thought  of  and  proposed  at  various  times  ; but 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  managed  in  Ireland, 
you  have  not  the  preservation  of  peat  taken  up 
upon  a lai'ge  scale  by  any  companies  or  by  any 
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capitalist ; you  have  each  farmer  preparing  turf 
for  his  own  use,  upon  his  own  little  plot  of  bog 
land,  which  is  more  or  less  attached  to  his  farm, 
and  he  would  not  trouble  himself  by  making  any 
special  arrangements  for  drying  the  peat ; he 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  a dry  season  of  the 
year  to  do  that. 

2762.  But  we  find  in  the  countries  I have 
mentioned,  Bavaria  and  Holland,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  peat  is  a very  profitable  industry ; that 
companies  are  always  forthcoming  to  utilise  this, 
which  I may  say  is  a valuable  product,  and  made 
use  of  in  various  ways.  In  many  parts  of  Europe 
it  is  used  instead  of  coal  upon  the  railways,  in  a 
compressed  form? — Yes;  it  is  in  Holland,  it  is 
in  Bavaria,  and  it  is  in  Austria. 

2763.  In  Holland  there  is  nothing  else  used,  I 
believe ; then  is  it  not  also  made  useful  as  char- 
coal, for  the  purpose  of  smelting? — Yes,  there 
are  several  iron  foundries  in  Bavaria,  in  Austria, 
and  in  Bohemia,  where  peat  charcoal  is  used  for 
smelting  purposes. 

2764.  Dr.  Cameron,  in  his  pamphlet  says,  that 
the  very  best  steel  is  made  by  the  peat,  and  not 
by  coal  or  coke ; do  you  agree  with  him  in  that  ? 
— Yes,  where  a peat  is  got  which  is  practically 
free  from  any  large  proportion  of  ash,  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  excellence  of  wood  charcoal,  and 
may  be  used  for  all  similar  purposes  to  which 
wood  charcoal  is  applied;  but  there  are  very 
great  diversities  in  peat  under  that  head  ; a great 
many  of  the  varieties  of  peat  are  too  much 
mineralised;  they  contain  too  much  ash,  and 
would  yield  too  many  impurities  to  the  steel  to 
allow  of  their  being  used. 

• 2765.  But  might  not  peat  be  much  more  used 
than  at  present  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore  ? — No 
doubt  it  could  be. 

2766.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  smelt  your 
ore  at  home  than  to  send  it  over  to  Cumberland 
to  be  smelted  there  in  the  stone? — INo  doubt  it 
would. 

2767.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  why  you  do 
not  do  it ; if  you  have  abundance  of  peat,  and 
abundance  of  iron  ore,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  scientific  men  that  the  ore  could  be  most 
beneficially'  smelted  with  the  peat,  we  want  to 
know  how  it  is,  that  the  bulk  of  the  ore  goes  in 
ships  from  Larne  to  be  smelted  at  Cardiff',  New- 
port, and  other  places  ? — There  have  been  very 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  organising  any 
really  successful  plan  for  smelting  works  in  Be- 
laud. There  is  no  question  whatsoever  but  that 
it  could  be  done,  but  it  would  require  an  individual 
to  be  found  who  would  at  once  possess  the 
necessary  very  lai’ge  amount  of  capital,  who 
would  possess  the  resolution  not  to  be  easily 
daunted  by  difficulties,  and  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  guide  him  through  the  very  difficult 
circumstances  in  which  he  would  find  himself 
placed  in  adapting  his  processes  to  the  locality. 
Those  things  could  be  overcome  by  perseverance, 
by  energy,  and  by  a judicious  application  of 
capital;  but  it  would  be  a very  serious  under- 
taking for  any  person  to  enter  upon,  and  certainly 
it  would  be  a very  great  responsibility  to  recom- 
mend it  under  any  ordinary  circumstances. 

2768.  1 infer  from  what  you  say,  that  that 
industry  is  capable  of  development,  but  with 

s 2 great 
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Chairman — continued. 

great  difficulty  on  account  of  the  impediments 
you  have  indicated  ? — Yes. 

2769.  But  there  are  other  things  to  which  peat 
can  be  applied  independently  of  smelting ; there 
is  the  peat  litter  which  is  now  used  very  exten- 
sively in  this  country  ? — It  has  been  a very  usual 
thing-  to  bed  cattle  with  the  surface  peat  in  the 
interior  of  Ireland,  it  being  light,  spongy,  and 
dry,  and  making  a very  good  absorbent;  a capital 
material  for  litter  for  stables,  both  cow  and  horse 
stables ; that  application  of  peat  is  by  no  means 
new  in  Ireland. 

2770.  Still  you  import  a vast  quantity  of  your 
peat  litter,  do  you  not,  at  this  moment  from 
Holland  ? — I doubt  if  there  is  much  peat  litter 
imported  into  Ireland. 

2771.  Still  it  comes  into  England  ?— No  doubt 
it  comes  largely  to  England  ; but  I doubt 
whether  any  large  quantity  goes  to  Ireland. 

2772.  Could  not  Ireland  supply  us  as  well 
with  peat  litter,  as  Holland  or  Germany  ?— No 
doubt  that  could  be  done. 

2773.  Do  I understand  that  the  want  of  a o-0od 
drying  process  stands  in  the  way  ?— No  doubt, 
if  the  matter  were  taken  up  upon  a large  scale, 
it  would  serve  the  secondary  purpose  of  providing 
an  outlet  for  that  variety  of  peat  which  is  not  so 
well  adapted  to  be  used  as  fuel.  The  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  peat  to  adapt  it  to  manufacturing 
purposes  as  a fuel,  arises  from  the  spongy 
porous  texture  of  the  surface  peat,  which  must 
be  thrown  aside  as  useless,  whilst  the  heavy  and 
lower  portions  of  the  peat  are  alone  properly 
available,  either  for  compression  or  for  coking. 
Now  that  light,  spongy,  porous,  surface  peat  is 
exactly  of  the  character  that  would  be  most 
useful  and  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  litter.* 

. 27/4.  Is  it  true  that  peat  can  be  compressed 
into  so  hard  a state  that  you  might  make  a table 
of  it,  or  any  durable  article  of  furniture  like 
tbat.  Yes,  I have  seen  objects  made  of  com- 
pressed peat  which  were  as  dark  and  as  hard  as 
ebony,  and  as  dense,  and  would  sink  in  water. 

2775.  Would  those  articles  take  a polish'?— 
lhey  would  take  a very  good  polish;  I have 
seen  ornamental  objects  in  the  way  of  small 
articles  of  furniture  made  in  that  way. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

2776.  Will  they  last? — They  are  very  fragile 
and  are  soon  broken ; they  will  not  answer  for 
anything  that  has  to  bear  weight. 

2777.  Would  they  wear  away? — I think  if 
they  were  kept  dry  they  would  last  a consider- 
able time,  but  they  would  be  very  easily  affected 
by  the  absorption  of  water. 

Chairman. 

2778.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
beetroot  as  it  affects  Ireland?— I conducted  at 
one  time  an  inquiry  on  that  subject  upon  the 
part  of  the  Government  at  the  Museum  of 
Industry. 

2779.  I think  Professor  Sullivan  was  associated 
with  you  in  that  inquiry  ?— Professor  Sullivan 
was  my  principal  assistant  at  the  time. 

2780.  What  was  the  result  of  your  experiments 
and  inquiries  ? — So  far  as  the  production  of  the 
sugar  was  concerned  it  was  perfectly  successful ; 
it  was  even  found  that  the  average  produce  in 


( 'hair  man— continued. 

sugar  was  higher  in  the  Irish  grown  beet,  than 
what  is  established  as  the  average  produce  in  the 
continental  beet-root  works  in  Silesia  and  in  the 
north  of  France. 

2781.  Is  it  true  that  a very  large  proportion,  I 
was  going  to  say,  two-thirds  of  the  sugar  that  is 
consumed  m this  country  at  the  present  time,  is 
beet-root  sugar  ? — I believe  a large  proportion  of 

2782.  The  manufacture  has  increased  enor- 
mously, has  it  not,  in  France,  Russia,  and 
Germany  ?— I believe  there  is  a large  introduc- 
tion of  beet-root  sugar  into  this  country. 

2783.  Would  there  be  any  reason  why  the 
beet-root  should  not  be  cultivated  in  Ireland  with 
a view  to  producing  home  grown  sugar  ?— I do 
not  see  any ; I may  add,  that  the  reason  which 
led  to  the  want  of  success  of  some  efforts  that 
were  made  to  establish  it  in  Ireland  at  some  dis- 
tance, from  Dublin,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  practicability  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2,?-8f',Do,.3'ou^,sfel'  t0  the  case  of  Mount- 
mellick  . Yes.  But  there  is  a general  character 
in  the  continental  works  which  was  not  realised 
at  that  time  in  Ireland,  and  which  there  mio-ht 
tie  some  difficulty  in  realising  in  Ireland  ; at  least 
it  would  constitute  a difficulty.  The  continental 
sugar  works  are,  generally  speaking,  either  in  the 
hands  of  large  companies,  or  of  landed  proprietors, 
who  own  a large  territory,  and  grow  their  own 
beet ; they  cultivate  a large  district  of  land  so  as 
to  make  them  their  own  producers  of  beet,  and  to 
leave  them  perfectly  independent  of  any  business 
relations  with  individual  farmers  in  the  neio-h- 
bourhood.  ° 

Chairman. 

2785.  I believe  Prince  Schwartzenberg  is  a 
great  grower  of  sugar?— He  is  one,  and  fn  the 
JNorth  of  f ranee  there  are  companies  which  act 
in  the  same  way.  This  enables  them  to  make 
all  their  arrangements  for  the  saving  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  beet  under  circumstances  which  o-ive 
the  greatest  amount  of  practically  realisable 
sugar.  Now,  the  object  of  the  farmer  in  grow- 
ing beet  would  be  very  different.  If  he  contracts 
to  supply  beet  at  so  much  a ton,  his  object  is  to 
grow  the  greatest  possible  weight  of  best  from 
his  ground ; that  spoils  the  sugar. 

. 2786-  Then  beet  that  is  so  large  is  inferior  is 
it?— very  inferior;  but  when  the  company 
itself,  or  the  proprietor  himself,  grows  the  beet 
under  the  conditions  which  he  judges  most  con- 
ducive  to_  the  success  of  the  sugar  works  of 
course  lie  is  his  own  master,  and  is  much  more 
independent. 

2787.  We  have  not  yet  asked  you  any  ques- 
tion ) about  coal  ; do  you  agree  with  Professor 
Hull  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  coal  to 
be  got  m the  North  of  Ireland,  especially  in 
Tyrone?— I saw  Professor  Hull’s  evidence  as  far 
as  it  was  reported  in  the  Dublin  newspapers,  and 
1 quite  concur  in  the  opinion  he  expressed 

2788.  In  the  Worth  *of  Ireland  /on  would  not 
only  have  the  peat  for  smelting,  but  you  would 
have  the  coal  at  hand  if  you  can  get  it  out  ?— 
Xes;  J.  rofessor  Hull  estimates  at  a still  higher 
proportion  than  I venture  to  do  in  my  ordinal 

book. 
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Chairman — continued. 

book,  the  resources  of  coal,  particularly  in  the 
Tyrone  district.  There  is  no  doubt  that  within 
certain  limited  proportions  there  are  all  the 
materials  for  a very  effective  smelting  industry 
in  these  localities. 

2789.  Is  it  true  also  of  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies that  they  prefer  the  Welsh  and  the 
English  coal  to  the  Irish,  that  they  say  it  is 
better  for  burning,  so  that  they  rather  refuse  the 
Irish  coal  ? —I  could  not  undertake  to  say  that 
they  would  act  in  any  way  in  prejudice  of  the 
Irish  coal ; but  they  may  find  that  a very  slight 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  might  make 
a very  great  difference  in  its  use  upon  a railway; 
and  1 would  not  at  all  blame  the  manager  of  that 
department  of  the  railway  company  for  preferring 
the  particular  coal  which  answered  his  purpose 
best,  independently  of  any  question  of  local 
sympathy  or  patriotism. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

2790.  You  spoke  of  some  industries  which 
were  stationary,  and  of  some  which  had  declined  ; 
has  not  shipbuilding  increased  very  much  in  the 
last  few  years  ? — In  Belfast  there  has  been,  I 
believe,  a large  development  in  the  shipbuilding 
trade  ; but  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

2791.  With  regard  to  the  culture  of  beetroot, 
is  not  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
culture  of  beetroot  the  want  of  sufficient  warmth 
to  develop  the  sugar  in  it? — The  development  of 
the  sugar  does  not  require  very  much  heat. 

2792.  Will  the  Irish  beet  give  as  much  sugar 
as  that  which  comes  from  France  or  elsewhere? 
— It  has  been  found,  as  the  result  of  the  inquiries 
which  1 instituted  at  that  time,  and  it  has  been 
corroborated  also  by  inquiries  which  were  insti- 
tuted by  other  persons,  that  the  average  product 
of  the  Irish-grown  beet  was  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  the  continental  beets  that  are  recorded, 
certainly  not  lower. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

2793.  Have  you  been  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
for  some  time  ? — Not  very  recently. 

2794.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flax  and  linen  industries  since  you 
wrote  your  book? — Yes,  literally  since  I wrote 
my  book,  I do;  but  nothing  within  the  last  12 
or  15  years. 

2795.  I notice  that  in  your  book  you  mention 
that  155,000  spindles  are  working  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  in  connection  with  the  spinning  of  flax? 
— I have  had  no  recent  opportunities  of  calcu- 
lating them. 

2796.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  nearly 
1,000,000  spindles  in  the  north  of  Ireland  engaged 
in  the  flax  trade  ? — I have  had  no  personal  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  figures.  The  remark- 
able development  of  Belfast  as  a centre  of 
manufacturing  industry,  would  of  itself  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a very  large  increase ; but  I 
have  had  no  personal  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
details. 

2797.  When  you  gave  your  statistics  in  your 
book  there  were  only  155,000  spindles,  and  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  at  that  time  not  a single 
power  loom? — At  that  time  power  looms  were 
just  coming  into  operation. 

2798.  Are  you  not  aware  that  at  the  present 
0.98. 


Mr.  Thomas  Dickson — continued, 
time  there  are  .20,000  power  looms  engaged  in 
the  linen  industry  ? — I know  they  are  largely  in 
use,  but  I am  not  able  to  give  the  figures. 

2799.  The  wages  have  during  that  time  more 
than  trebled,  have  they  not? — lYages  have  very 
much  increased  in  every  department,  both  of 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry. 

2800.  From  your  experience  do  you  know 
anything  of  the  Tyrone  coal-field;  have  you 
ever  been  in  the  Tyrone  coal-field? — Yes,  I 
was  down  there  at  the  time  I was  collecting 
materials  for  my  book.  I visited  it  several  times 
and  carefully  examined  it,  and  I have  been  there 
at  subsequent  periods,  but  I have  no  practical 
knowledge  of  it  as  a geologist ; I would  leave 
that  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Professor  H all. 

2801.  Are  you  not  aware  that  an  effort  was 
made  in  the  last  three  years  to  develop  the  coal- 
field by  an  outlay  of  more  than  40,000  l ?— I 
can  quite  understand  that ; it  is  a very  costly 
thing  to  make  experiments  of  that  kind. 

2802.  You  mentioned  something  about  peat 
and  the  value  of  compressed  peat;  are  you  aware 
that  a company  was  formed  in  county  Antrim 
during  the  time  of  the  coal  famine,  when  the 
price  of  coal  was  double  what  it  is  now,  in  order 
to  test  the  value  of  compressed  peat,  and  are 
you  aware  of  the  result  of  the  company  so- 
formed  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

2803.  Are  you  not  aware  that  that  company 
was  a failure ; that  a ton  of  coal  could  be 
brought  to  the  north  of  Ireland  cheaper  than  a 
ton  of  compressed  peat  could  be  produced,  when 
the  compression  and  the  drying  were  taken  into 
account? — Yes,  I think  in  my  book  1 speak  of 
those  methods  of  compression  as  having  generally 
turned  out  to  be  too  expensive  to  be  of  any 
practical  value.  It  was  on  that  account  I men- 
tioned a few  minutes  ago  that  there  would  be 
a great  advantage  in  the  utilisation  of  the 
surface,  spongy,  peat  for  litter,  as  it  would  enable, 
the  dense  underlying  peat  to  be  directly  made 
use  of  as  a fuel  without  having  to  undergo  any 
amount  of  compression. 

2804.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  underlying 
peat  is  a very  valuable  fuel  if  it  could  be  com- 
pressed and  dried  at  a moderate  price?  — It 
would  scarcely  require  compression  to  make  it  a 
very  valuable  fuel;  the  difficulty  would  be  in 
the  drying  of  it  at  a moderate  price  by  artificial 
means,  because  if  you  came  to  treat  it  as  an 
object  of  manufacture,  then  you  could  not  leave 
yourself  at  the  risk  and  chance  of  merely  atmos- 
pheric drying;  you  must  adopt  some  means  of 
artificial  drying. 

2805.  But,  of  course,  atmospheric  drying,  with 
the  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  would  be  impos- 
sible to  trust  to  in  any  commercial  operation  ? — 
It  would  be  so  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
climate. 

2806.  You  mentioned  something  about  the- 
railway  system  of  Ireland,  and  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  you  regarded  our  present  system  as  a 
real  impediment  to  the  development  of  the- 
natural  resources  of  the  country  ? — I think  so, 
decidedly  ; I think  it  would  be  very  much  better 
if  it  could  be  simplified,  and  its  administration 
rendered  more  uniform. 

2807.  Are  you  aware  that  goods  which  are 
charged  second  class  in  Ireland  are  rated  as  first 

s 3 class. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Dickson — continued; 
class  in  England  ? — It  is  a question  I have  not 
directed  attention  to,  though  I have  known  of  it 
as  a general  thing  ; of  course,  each  railway  com- 
pany will  try  to  make  the  largest  amount  "out  of 
their  traffic  that  they  think  they  possibly  can, 
and  they  are  often  very  shortsighted  in  the 
means  they  take  to  effect  that  object. 

2808.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  fire-clay 
and  the  pottery  clay  connected  with  the  Tyrone 
coalfield  ? — Yes;  I have  examined  a good  many 
specimens  of  the  Coal  Island  clay,  and  I recollect 
that  at  that  time  I had  a number  of  objects,  such 
as  crucibles  and  matters  of  that  kind,  made  of 
that  clay,  and  I found  them  to  be  of  excellent 
quality. 

2809.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  not  you  regard 
the  Coal  Island  fire-clay  as  equal  to  Stourbridge 
clay  ? — I regard  it  as  quite  equal  to  it. 

2810.  It  stands  the  heat  in  the  furnaces  equally 
well? — Yes,  quite  equally  ; it  is  quite  equal  to 
the  best  Stourbridge  clay. 

_ 2811.  The  quantity  of  it,  I believe,  is  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  ? — Yes.  At  that  time  there 
were  works  at  Coal  Island  managed  by  people 
of  the  name  of  Hughes,  who  took  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  did  a good  many  things 
for  me  in  the  way  of  testing  the  quality  of  these 
clays. 

2812.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fire-clay  has  not  been  a success  ? — I 
do  not ; the  Messrs.  Hughes  never  sought  to  go 
beyond  the  mere  fire-brick  and  tile  manufacture. 

2813.  Are  you  aware  that  within  the  last  five 
or  six  years  a Scotch  firm  commenced  operations 
in  Coal  Island  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

28 14.  Are  you  aware  that  they  attribute  their 
want  of  success  to  the  excessive  railway  charges  ? 
— I have  not  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

2815.  You  were  alluding  to  peat  ; do  you 
know  whether  any  railway  on  the  Continent  uses 
peat  instead  of  coal  ? — I have  knoAvn  several  rail- 
ways use  peat  upon  the  Continent ; peat  charcoal, 
and  peat  saturated  with  tar,  so  as  to  give  a 
flaming  fuel. 

2816.  Is  not  that  generally  small  coal;  coal 
dust  compressed? — That  is  a different  matter; 
that  they  use  almost  universally  ; but  I have 
seen  the  peat  also  used,  particularly  in  Upper 
Bavaria. 

2817.  Then  may  we  understand  that  it  is  your 
opinion  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  re-attempt 
the  formation  of  compressed  peat  into  fuel  for  the 
railway  system  in  Ireland?— It  would  not  be 
compressed  in  the  ordinary  sense ; it  would  be 
prepared  and  rendered  dense  by  the  infiltration 
of  tarry  matters. 

2818.  It  is  your  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  recommence  that  process  ? — I think 
it  worth  while,  I will  not  say  to  try  it,  because 
it  has  been  tried,  and  has  been  found  to  be  easily 
successful ; but  I should  think  if  the  matter  were 
taken  up  upon  a somewhat  larger  scale,  it  would 
be  well  worth  carrying  out. 

2819.  Many  questions  have  been  asked  you, 
but  I think  you  have  hardly  been  asked  yet,  if 
you  have  yourself  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
what  industrial  occupations  were  still  unde- 
veloped in  Ireland  which  it  would  be  worth 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
while  should  be  brought  before  the  world? — 
That  is  a question  which  I should  feel  very 
great  hesitation  in  attempting  to  answer,  because 
there  is  such  a variety  of  individual  occupations 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  select  amongst 
them ; and  any  kind  of  artificial  revival  or 
bolstering  up  of  individual  occupations,  would 
be  a very  risky  matter.  I should  think  that  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  try  to  introduce  a 
more  general  industrial  spirit;  an  industrial 
turn  of  mind  amongst  the  people,  and  then  leave 
the  development  of  individual  industries  to  the 
circumstances  of  individual  enterprise,  individual 
taste,  and  individual  opportunities.  I am  afraid 
that  if  the  State  attempted  to  revive,  in  a 
popular  sense,  any  class  of  industries  in  Ireland, 
it  might  lead  to  failure,  and  such  things  very 
often  get  into  hands  that  are  not  very  trust- 
worthy, which,  of  course,  work  more  for  their 
own  particular  objects  than  for  the  public  good ; 
and  there  might  be  a great  deal  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

2820.  Would  you  not  think  it  the  duty  of  the 
State,  in  connection  with  the  Geological  Depart- 
ment of  Ireland,  to  put  down,  in  certain  districts 
of  Ireland,  bore-holes  to  test  the  strata  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

2821.  As  a matter  of  national  enterprise?— 

Yes.  1 

2822.  Leaving  it  then  to  local  energy  to  de- 
velop what  had  been  discovered? — Yes,  I think 
it  might  very  reasonably  be  considered  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  make  every  exertion  towards 
diffusing  information,  and  towards  giving  in- 
struction in  that  way,  with  regard  to  verifyino- 
the. presence  or  absence  of  valuable  mineral  de- 
posits, in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

2823.  Merely  as  a development  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey? — Yes,  in  that  way  there  might 
be  a great  economy  of  individual  resources  that 
might  be  wasted  in  making  trials  that  would  turn 
out  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

2824.  I have  no  doubt  what  you  have  said  is 
perfectly  true;  but  may  I ask  whether  the 
present,  condition  of  the  labour  market  in  Ire- 
land is  in  itself  a sufficient  inducement,  as  com- 
pared with  the  labour  market  in  England,  to 
invite  manufacturing  operations  ? — I do  not  think 
so  in  the  sense  of  manufacturing  operations. 
The  general  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland  is  lower 
than  in  England,  but  not  in  the  case  of  specially 
skilled  labour.  If  a person  saw  a prospect  of 
establishing  a certain  branch  of  manufacture  in 
Ireland,  his  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  operations 
would  be  to  surround  himself  with  a staff  of 
thoroughly  competent  and  skilled  workmen  for 
conducting  it.  For  this  purpose  I do  not  say 
that  he  would  have  to  bring  them  over  from 
England,  for  he  might  find  them  just  as  o0od 
and  just  as  serviceable  in  Ireland,  but  he  would 
have  to  pay  them  quite  at  the  English  rate.  For 
skilled  labour  there  is  practically  no  difference  ; 
in  fact,  the  organisation  of  labour  is  so  complete 
between  the  trades  in  England  and  Ireland  that 
the  rate  of  labour  is  struck  at  the  same  level  in 
both  countries.  The  Irish  trades  are  practically. 
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Mr.  Cropper— continued, 
all  of  them, . organised  and  in  union  with  the 
corresponding  trades  in  England,  and  are  regu- 
lated by  the  same  conditions. 

2825.  Then,  in  fact,  the  only  inducement  to 
establish  manufacturing  operations  in  Ireland 
would  be,  that  there  should  be,  in  some  form, 
special  local  advantages  for  carrying  them  out?  — 

I should  think  that  unless  there  were  special 
local  advantages  and  local  facilities  for  carrying 
them  out,  it  would  be  a very  risky  thing  to 
attempt  to  establish  branches  of  trade  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  them. 

Chairman. 

282G.  I omitted  to  ask  you  about  another 
article  of  industry,  namely,  kelp.  L have  had 
several  letters  from  Professor  Galloway,  whom 
you  know  probably  by  reputation,  as  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  kelp  industry  in  your  country. 
What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  development  of 
that  as  an  article  of  commerce  ? — It  would  be  of 
considerable  importance.  The  supply  of  seaweed 
along  the  Irish  coasts,  particularly  the  west  coast, 
is  practically  inexhaustible. 

2827.  Is  that  used  for  the  purpose  of  manure  ? 
— It  is  very  largely  used  as  manure. 

2828.  I believe  also  a good  deal  of  chemical 
products,  iodine  and  bromine,  both  of  which  are 
valuable  as  articles  of  commerce,  are  obtained 
from  it? — Yes,  but  for  those  utilizations  it  is  a 
waste  of  the  seaweed  to  convert  it  into  kelp. 
The  kelp  is  a sort  of  ash,  the  partially  vitrified 
ash  of  the  seaweed;  and  in  the  burning  of  the 
seaweed  for  the  purpose  of  making  kelp,  and  in 
collecting  the  ash,  the  most  valuable  portions,  at 
least,  a great  part  of  the  most  valuable  portions, 
of  the  seaweed  is  destroyed.  I believe  that,  for 
the  present,  at  least,  few  chemists  would  now 
recommend  the  revival  of  the  kelp  industry  in 
the  old  form,  which  was  so  very  wasteful.  The 
kelp  was  originally  made  as  a means  of  getting 
alkali;  that  is  to  say,  soda;  but  the  enormous 
development  of  the  alkali  manufacture  in  Lan- 
cashire and  elsewhere  in  England  led  to  the 
extinction  of  the  kelp  trade. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2829.  When  did  that  trade  become  extinct  ? — 
I should  think  that  the  entire  substitution  of  the 
manufactured  alkali  for  the  old  kelp  was  about 
the  year  1840. 

2830.  Has  it  not  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  since  the  year  1840?— It  has  been  used 
very  little  except  by  some  antiquated  makers 
who  would  hold  by  the  old  processes. 

2831.  But  still  kelp  has  been  20  l.  a ton  within 
the  last  10  years,  has  it  not? — That  might  be  so, 
hut  that  would  not  bo  for  the  sake  of  the  alkali, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  bromine  and  the  iodine. 

Chairman. 

2832.  I believe  in  no  part  of  the  country  are 
seaweed  deposits  so  abundant  as  they  are  upon 
the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland  ; the  drift  from 
the  Atlantic  brings  in  an  enormous  quantity  of 
seaweed? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

2833.  Does  not  that  part  of  the  country  labour 
under  considerable  disadvantages  in  being  unable 
to  transport  it  into  the  interior,  from  the  want  of 
railways  ? — The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  country 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued . 

labours  under  great  disadvantage  in  respect  of 
communication.  I remember  when  in  the  north 
of  Donegal,  there  was  a very  good  vein  of  lead 
found  upon  the  estate  of  Lord  Leitrim.  1 am 
not  sure  exactly  of  the  name  of  the  place,  but 
there  was  a considerable  quantity  of  lead  ore 
raised  there,  and  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of 
transporting  it  to  any  place  where  it  could  be 
smelted,  was  more  than  the  lead  would  be  worth  ; 
and  I believe  to  this  day  a heap  of  lead  ore  is 
lying  there  unutilised. 

2834.  There  is  plenty  of  it,  is  there  not  ? — 
There  were  some  30  or  40  tons  of  lead  ore  raised ; 
but  finding  when  they  wanted  to  take  it  away, 
that  it  would  not  pay,  they  gave  up  working  the 
mines. 

2835.  Have  the  tramways  been  introduced  into 
that  country  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  want  of  proper  railway  accommodation  ? — I 
should  think  not.  Amongst  the  various  plans  for 
tramways  which  have  been  recently  put  forward, 
and  most  of  which  I have  happened  to  see  in  one 
way  or  another,  there  certainly  was  none  in  that 
locality. 

2836.  As  regards  the  water  power  of  Ireland, 
we  find  in  your  book  that  no  country  is  so  blessed 
with  magnificent  water  power  as  Ireland,  is  that 
so  ? — There  is  plenty  of  water,  and  even  a larger 
amount  than  I ventured  to  put  down  in  my 
book  ; for  the  experience  of  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  City  of  Dublin  has  proved  that  the  rain- 
fall and  the  proportion  of  water  which  falls  into 
the  river  courses,  are  larger  even  than  what  I 
had  ventured  to  take  them  at. 

2837.  Speaking  of  the  rivers,  I find  you  say 
in  your  book,  that  at  the  time  you  wrote,  turf 
was  used  upon  the  steamers  on  the  River 
Shannon? — Prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
railway  system,  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Shannon  was  very  effectively  carried  out  under 
a Mr.  Williams,  who  was  then  managing  the 
Inland  Navigation  Company. 

2838.  You  have  not  told  the  Committee  any- 
thing about  the  woollen  industry,  that  is  in  a very 
declining  state,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

2839.  The  history  of  Ireland  tells  us  that  at 
one  time  no  country  in  the  World  more  flourished 
in  the  woollen  manufacture  than  Ireland,  is  not 
that  one  period  of  its  history? — Yes;  it  is  a 
page  of  its  history  which  would  scarcely  bear- 
repetition  here. 

2840.  At  present  the  manufacture  is  gone,  it 
is  practically  extinguished? — The  manufacture 
is  practically  extinguished. 

2841.  Would  it  not  be  possible  that  with  the 
water  power  improved,  you  might  revive  a 
woollen  industry  in  the  south  ? — There  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  it.  When  I say  it  is  prac- 
tically extinct,  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions 
to  that.  There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Blarney,  near  Cork,  a very  excellent  manufac- 
ture of  tweeds,  giving  a great  deal  of  employ- 
ment, and  making  an  article  of  very  first-rate 
quality.  There  is  also  a lai-ge  manufacture  ot 
that  description  at  Navan,  in  county  Meath, 
which  is  of  a very  high  character,  and  does  a 
great  deal  of  business,  so  that  the  manufacture 
of  woollens  is  not  precisely  extinct ; and  these 
examples  illustrate  the  perfect  feasibility  of  its 

- development  and  extension. 
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Chairman — continued. 

2841*.  Do  you  export  wool  to  any  considerable 
extent? — I should  think  that  there  is  some 
exported. 

2842.  Where  does  it  chiefly  po  to  ? — A great 
deal  goes  to  France.  The  Irish'  wool  is  a°lono- 
stapled  wool,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  making 
fine  worsted  and  fine  threads ; in  fact,  adapted 
generally  for  the  finer  and  lighter  woollen  tex- 
tures. 

2843.  They  mix  that,  do  they  not,  with  some 
■other  different  qualities  of  wool,  and  then  it 
makes  a very  superior  article  ? — For  some  of 
these  tissues  they  will  mix  half  a dozen  different 
qualities  of  wool,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  point 
they  require. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

2844.  I would  ask  you  whether  there  has  not 
been  a very  satisfactory  revival  of  the  woollen 
trade  in  Ireland? — I have  mentioned  the  only 
two  of  which  I have  any  personal  knowledge. 

2845.  There  are  Messrs.  Hill  at  Lucan,  and 
Messrs.  Leachman’s,  and  the  Marquess  of  Water- 
ford’s factories?— I have  heard  of  his  factory, 
but  I have  thought  of  his  and  Sir  Edward 
Gumness’  as  rather  the  toys  of  those  gentlemen, 
than  as  serious  developments  of  industry. 

Mr.  Sexton. 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

those.  I only  stated  in  my  evidence  that  I con- 
sidered it  was  holding  its  ground,  but  it  appears, 
from  what  has  been  stated  here,  that  it  has  deve- 
loped-latterly  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

2853.  That  is  to  say,  the  linen  trade  has  deve- 
loped r — Yes. 

2854.  I believe  there  are  conflicting  opinions 
with  regard  to  that  in  Ulster?— I dare  say. 

2855.  Did  you  visit  the  Exhibition  of  1882  of 
Home  Industries  in  Dublin?— Yes. 

2856.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  evidence 
supplied  there  that  if  home  industries  were  taken 
up  with  energy  by  the  people,  there  was  great 
room  for  large  possibilities  ?— No,  I do  not  con- 
sider that  there  was  any  very  remarkable 
evidence  ot  progress;  I did  not  see  anythin^ 
that  specially  attracted  my  attention  as  indicating 
a marked  progress  beyond  former  exhibitions.  ° 

2857-  It  was  the  first  exhibition,  I believe, 
winch  confined  its  exhibits  to  Irish  products  ?— 
It  was  the  first  in  later  times;  there  had  been 
originally,  before  the  great  industrial  exhibitions 
became  the  fashion,  several  exhibitions  of  Irish 
products  in  Dublin  carried  out  by  the  Koval 
Dublin  Society.  J 

2858.  How  long  is  it  since  those  exhibitions 
were  held  which  you  are  referring  to?— Since 
about  the  year  1835. 


2846.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  there  has  been 
^n  increase  of  orders  and  work  in  some  factories ; 
but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  no  new  factory  has 
been  established  lately  ?— Only  the  factory  which 
has  been  just  mentioned  at  Clonmel. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

.2847.  Do  you  know  that  there  has  been  a new 
mill  established  in  Wexford  lately  ?— 1 was  not 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

2848.  I think  the  evidence  given  the  Com- 
mittee has  shown  that  the  Irish,  when  they  get 

The  chance,  are  not  bad  woollen  manufacturers  ? 

Certainly  ; their  capability  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. 1 

Chairman. 

2849.  Nevertheless  the  quantity  of  sheep 
grown  has  diminished,  has  it  not  ?— The  quantity 
of  sheep  has  very  materially  diminished. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2850.  Have  you  continued  to  devote  as  much 

attention  in  recent  years  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Ireland  as  you  used  formerly  to  do  ?— 
No,  not  at  all.  J 

2851.  But  still,  as  a resident  in  Ireland,  of 
oourse  you  are  able  to  take  some  considerable 
interest  in.it  ? — I have  a general  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
•country,  but  I have  not  devoted  myself  practi- 
cally to  acquiring  special  information  upon  the 
.subject  for  some  years. 

2852.  But  as  the  result  of  your  observations, 
.you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
industries  m Ireland  at  the  present  time  really 
prosperous  are  those  connected  with  brewing  and 
distilling  ? — They  are  progressively  developing 
but,  nowever,  I will  be  very  happy  to  understand 
that  the  linen  and  flax  industry  may  be  added  to 


,,  . 7 T Jr  J -r  J recollection  ot 

that  timer  les;  I took  a very  active  part  in 
the  organisation  of  the  exhibitions. 

.,  ^60.  Having  a personal  knowledge  of  the 
of  “86,  and  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1882,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  no 
marked  progress  made  in  the  industrial  work  of 
Ireland  since  that  time  ?— 1 The  Exhibition  of  1835 
contained  manufactures  which  have  since  become 
extinct.  The  subsequent  exhibitions  with  regard 
to  various  forms  of  industry  were  upon  a greater 
scale;  but  I think  with  that  exception  the 
exhibitions  of  merely  local  industries  have  been 
decidedly  inferior. 

2861.  Did  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1882  reach 
your  expectations  ?-Yes ; in  one  sense  it  sur- 
passed my  expectations,  because  that  exhibition 
was  carried  out  under  very  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages ; and  it  realised  more  than  I had  at  all 
ventured  to  think  it  could. 

2862.  Did  you  visit  the  Cork  Exhibition  the 
following  year,  m 1883?— No,  I did  not. 

28o3.  Mr.  Dickson  asked  you  a question  about 
boring  lor  coal  seams ; Professor  Hull,  I under- 
stand, suggested  boring  for  coal  seams  in  different 
portions  of  Ulster  under  Government  super- 
vision. _ Would  you  be  in  favour  of  adopting  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Hull  in  that  respect 
Upon  such  a subject  I would  defer  entirely  to 
Professor  Hull’s  authority.  He  is  a gentleman 
who  has  studied  this  matter  very  closely  and 
very  intelligently,  and  his  suggestions  are  con- 
nected with  the  expectation  of  finding  coal  dis- 
tributed over  much  larger  areas  than  have  been 
hitherto  usually  considered  to  be  the  limits  of 
the  existing  coalfields,  °* 

2864.  I believe  Professor  Hull  suggested  that 
those  kormgs  should  be  carried  out  by  loans  from 
the  Government;  but  he  did  not  make  any  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  method  which  should  be  pisufd 
m making  the  loans,  or  as  to  any  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loans.  Could  you  Ike  ^ 
suggestion 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

suggestion  in  that  respect,  or  would  you  make 
any  suggestion  as  to  the  making  of  Government 
loans? — No,  I should  not  like  to  make  any  sug- 
gestion upon  a subject  which  I have  been  so 
very  little  familiar  with.  I would  go  to  this 
extent,  that  if  it  were  considered  that  such 
tentative  borings  were  desirable,  and  that  if 
successful  they  would  result  in  a positive  public 
advantage,  it  would  be  fairer  not  to  throw  the 
expense  of  a very  problematical  result  upon 
private  individuals,  but  that  the  State  should  at 
least  contribute  in  some  practical  way  towards 
the  cost  of  the  experiment. 

2865.  I believe  the  source  of  a very  general 
complaint  in  Ireland  is  the  want  of  sufficient 
railway  communication? — It  is  a very  general 
complaint. 

2866.  You  stated,  I believe,  in  your  evidence 
in  reply  to  the  honourable  Chairman,  that  there 
is  a want  of  through  communication  between 
towns  throughout  the  provinces  of  Ireland? — 
In  many  cases. 

2867.  You  spoke,  however,  of  the  line  con- 
necting Waterford  and  Limerick;  did  I under- 
stand you  to  suggest  that  that  line  was  valueless  ? 
— Certainly  not ; quite  the  reverse  ; it  is  a very 
excellent  line. 

2868.  Still  there  is  a great  want  of  railway 
communication  in  various  districts  of  Ireland, 
and  that  being  the  case  could  you  account  for 
the  want  of  success  that  has  met  the  Tramways 
and  Public  Companies  Act  of  1883  ? — It  is  a 
matter  which  I have  not  specially  attended  to  or 
looked  after ; but  I have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  for  the  carrying  out  of  those  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  tramways,  the  co-operation 
of  the  localities  was  necessary,  and  that  they 
were  required  to  undertake  certain  responsi- 
bilities which  they  had  rather  an  objection  to. 

2869.  Still,  if  the  localities  perceived  that  it 
would  be  for  their  own  interest  to  give  a baronial 
guarantee,  such  as  that  which  was  required  under 
the  Act,  do  not  you  think  that  they  would  very 
readily  do  so  ? — From  what  I know  of  the  gen- 
erality of  localities  in  Ireland,  they  would  be 
disposed  as  far  as  they  could  to  avoid  giving  any 
guarantee,  or  undertaking  any  responsibility ; 
they  would  like  very  well  to  have  the  thing  done 
for  them. 

2870.  By  private  enterprise?  — By  private 
enterprise  ; or,  still  better,  by  the  State. 

2871.  But  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  their  own 
railway  failing  that  they  come  under  the  respon- 
sibility ? — Yes  ; it  is  only  under  the  condition  of 
failure  that  the  guarantee  would  come  into 
operation ; but  still  the  country  gentlemen  and 
farmers  do  not  like  it. 

2872.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if, 
instead  of  throwing  the  liability  for  the  guarantee 
on  the  baronies,  the  liability  should  be  extended 
over  a wider  area? — I think  so,  because  the 
benefits  of  the  project,  if  carried  out,  would  not 
be  at  all  limited  to  the  individual  barony.  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  to  take  either  a 
county  guarantee,  or  some  larger  unit  of  respon- 
sibility. 

2873.  You  are  familiar,  I suppose,  with  the 
Connemara  district  ? — I have  been  frequently 
there. 

2874.  Do  you  know  that  a line,  such  as  I have 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

been  dealing  with,  was  projected  between  Galway 
and  Clifden  ? — Yes. 

2875.  It  was  proposed  to  throw  the  liability 
upon  the  three  baronies  which  constitute  Conne- 
mara ? — Y es. 

2876.  And  that  in  the  event  of  the  railway 
failing,  that  would  bring  the  rates  to  something 
like  4 s.  6 d.  in  the  £.  upon  one  of  the  baronies, 
whereas  if  it  were  extended  over  the  whole  of 
the  county  it  would  not  have  amounted  to  more 
than  2£  d.  in  the  £.  ; do  not  you  think  it  would 
be  better  to  extend  it  over  the  whole  of  the 
county  under  such  circumstances  ? — I think  in 
some  respects  that  would  be  an  argument  the 
other  way,  taking  that  particular  locality,  be- 
cause the  county  of  Galway  is  so  cut  across  by 
the  large  loughs  of  Corrib  and  Mask,  that  the 
western  portion  is  almost  cut  off  from  the 
eastern ; and  the  eastern  portion,  which  is  the 
most  productive,  would  certainly  derive  very 
little  practical  benefit  by  a railway  from  Galway 
to  Clifden. 

2877.  Then  your  meaning  would  apparently 
be  that  the  heaviest  burden  should  be  thrown 
upon  localities  that  are  least  able  to  bear  it  ? — 
I would  say  it  would  be,  as  a general  rule,  fair 
to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  largest  area 
that  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  benefit  from 
the  advantages ; but  in  that  particular  case, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  geographical  character  of 
the  county,  that  presumption  could  scarcely  be 
expected,  the  Connemara  district  being  unfortu- 
nately so  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  county. 

2878.  Then  the  result  of  the  geographical 
position  of  Connemara  will  be,  that  it  is  to  be 
condemned  to  perpetual  poverty,  owing  to  its 
separation  and  isolation  from  the  other  portions 
of  Ireland  ? — I would  scarcely  like  to  say  that  it 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  poverty,  but  it 
labours  under  that  special  disadvantage. 

2879.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  a 
district  like  Connemara,  which  labours  under 
natural  disadvantage,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  come  to  its  rescue  ? — Certainly  ; but  it 
would  be  a question  whether  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  make  another  district,  which 
was  not  to  derive  the  advantage,  bear  a large 
proportion  of  the  expense  ; because  if  you  laid  a 
rate  upon  the  county,  three-fourths  of  the  ex- 
pense in  this  case  would  be  borne  by  localities 
which  did  not  benefit  by  the  making  of  the 
line. 

2880.  But  in  this  case  I would  not  for  a 
moment  contemplate  the  possibility  of  failure ; 
I would  rather  suggest  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  contractors  to  construct  the  line  from 
Clifden  to  Galway,  and  that  it  should  operate 
successfully.  As  a general  rule,  do  not  you 
think  that  instead  of  throwing  the  total  liability 
upon  the  small  districts,  the  area  should  be  ex- 
tended as  much  as  possible? — I certainly  think 
that. 

2881.  I believe  there  are  only  two  or  three 
railways  in  course  of  construction  at  the  present 
time  under  the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies 
Act  of  1883  ? — There  is  a very  small  number. 

2882.  You  have  not  perhaps  paid  enough 

attention  to  the  subject  to  be  able  to  say  why  it 
is  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Tramways 
and  Public  Companies  Act  of  1883  have  not 
T been 
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been  taken  advantage  of  to  a larger  extent  than 
they  have?— I have  not  given  special  attention 
to  the  subject,  but  my  general  impression  from 
what  I saw  of  the  matter  in  the  newspapers,  and 
so  on,  is,  that  although  one  may  not  contemplate 
the  failure  of  such  an  undertaking  ; but  rather, 
one  must  certainly  hope  that  they  would  succeed, 
still  I can  quite  understand  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty in  the  locality  not  being  quite  so  sanguine, 
and  being  apprehensive  of  loading  themselves  with 
an  amount  of  responsibility  which,  in  the  present 
condition  of  property  in  Ireland,  might  turn  out 
to  be  very  heavy. 

2883.  Then  do  I understand  you  are  of  opinion 
that  in  many  districts  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  objection  of  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty in  those  districts  to  the  scheme  being 
carried  out,  that  the  Tramway  Act  has  been  a 
failure  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

2884.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  railway 
companies  of  Ireland  have  acquired  the  owner- 
ship of  several  of  the  canals  ? — I only  know  of 
the  one,  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  E ail- 
way  of  Ireland  having  acquired  the  ownership  of 
the  Royal  Canal;  but,  subject  to  the  condition 
of  maintaining  it  in  a state  for  tbe  continuance  of 
the  traffic. 

2885.  But  not  being  in  any  way  bound  as  to 
the  rates  they  should  charge  ? — I believe  not. 

2886.  So  that  it  virtually  amounts  to  a mono- 
poly of  the  carrying  trade  between  Dublin  and 
the  west  of  Ireland,  in  the  hands  of  that  railway 
company?— It  may. 

_ 2887.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  it  acts  preju- 
dicially to  the  public  interest  that  railways  should 
be  allowed  to  monopolise  the  means  of  conveyance 
between  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  ?—  Cer- 
tainly. I think  that  those  powers  given  to  raihvay 
companies  originally,  were  quite  excessive,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  and  the 
Royal  Canal,  I happen  to  know  that  at  the  time 
when  the  arrangement  was  first  made,  it  was 
with  a great  deal  of  difficulty  that  even  so  much 
was  preserved  as  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the 
canal.  The  first  idea  was  to  fill  in  the  canal  and 
to  make  the  railway  upon  the  bed  of  the  canal, 
and  to  abolish  the  canal  altogether  as  far  as  Mul- 
lingar ; but,  however,  some  persons,  who  were  a 
little  more  long-sighted  than  others,  protested 
very  strongly  against  that,  and  against  putting 
such  power  into  the  hands  of  the  railway  com- 
pany ; and  the  railway  company  were  bound  to 
make  their  line  along  the  sides  of  the  canal,  and 
to  leave  the  canal  in  a condition  fit  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  traffic. 

2888.  You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  it  has 
been  stated  before  the  Committee,  that  several 
young-  factories  have  been  strangled  owino-  to  the 
excessive  railway  rates  in  Ireland? — I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

2889.  I may  inform  you  that  that  has  been 
already  stated  in  evidence,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  essentially  necessary  that  the  State  should  be 
specially  jealous  of  the  monopoly,  by  railway 

companies,  of  other  means  of  conveyance  ? I 

have  always  held  the  opinion  that  the  State 
ought  to  hold  the  supreme  control  of  the  rail- 
ways, both  as  to  construction  and  as  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  traffic  arrangements  in  their  own 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

hands,  to  a very  much  greater  extent  than  they 
ever  have  done  in  this  country. 

2890.  Do  those  canals  serve  as  a useful  means 
of  drainage  to  the  country  through  which  they 
run? — They  may,  to  a certain  extent. 

2891.  But  not  to  any  appreciable  extent?— I 
do  not  think  they  do  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

2892.  Have  you  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
matter  of  the  drainage  of  Ireland? — [ have  had 
to  occupy  myself  from  time  to  time,  more  or  less, 
with  questions  of  drainage. 

2893.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  arterial 
drainage  of  Ireland  has  been  materially  improved 
in  recent  years  ? — I do  not  think  there  has  been 
much  done  in  very  recent  years ; some  30  years 
ago  or  so,  there  was  a special  drainage  commis- 
sion, a department  of  the  Board  of  Works,  which 
effected  very  . considerable  improvement  in  rhe 
interior  of  the  country,  particularly  in  those 
districts  which  were  drained  into  the  Shannon. 

2894.  Are  you  aware  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  there  has  been  nearly  a million  of  money 
expended  upon  the  drainage  of  the  Shannon,  and 
that  while  the  upper  portions  of  the  Shannon 
have  been  greatly  relieved,  the  lower  portions 
have  been  placed  in  a worse  position  than  they 
previously  were;  and  that  there  are  constant 
complaints  between  Limerick  and  Meelick  of 
inundations;  and  that  they  attribute  those  in- 
undations to  the  defective  manner  in  which  the 
Board  of  Works  have  carried  out  their  operations 
upon  the  Shannon? — They  were  trying  at  that 
tjme  to  carry  on  two  rather  inconsistent  opera- 
tions ; they  were  trying  to  drain  the  district  on 
one  side,  and  to  dam  it  up  on  the  other ; at  that 
time  they  had  navigation  upon  the  Shannon,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  waters  of  the 
Shannon  at  the  greatest  possible  height  for  the 
purpose  both  of  facilitating  the  navigation  and 
of  preserving  the  mill  streams;  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  required  the  water  to  be  at  its  minimum 
level  possible  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  Those 
two  operations  were  rather  inconsistent,  and  it 
resulted  in  their  both  being  imperfectly  done. 

2895.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  Board  of  Works  do  keep  up 
the  Shannon  water  to  an  artificial  level  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  navigation  there? — Yes. 

2896.  Are  you  aware  that  the  dues  received 
from  the  vessels  plying  upon  the  Upper  Shannon 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  persons 
attending  to  the  different  locks  ? — I have  heard 
that,  and  have  reason  to  believe  it;  but  I have 
not  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

2897.  It  is  a result  you  would  expect? — It  is 
a result  I would  expect  from  the  conditions  I 
have  mentioned. 

2898.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  climate  of 
Ireland  could  be  improved,  if  a thorough  system 
of  drainage  were  carried  out,  say  in  the  central 
basin  of  Ireland  ?— I dare  say  it  would  have 
some  effect;  but  I would  not  expect  that  it 
would  have  a great  effect,  because  the  o-reat 
cosmical  laws  of  the  distribution  of  moisture  and 
heat,  and  so  on,  would  be  very  little  affected  by 
any  ordinary  engineering  operations  which  mio-ht 
be  carried  on  ; of  course  the  conditions  of  indi- 
vidual places  would  be  very  materially  affected  • 
but  I understand  your  question  to  refer  to  the 

general 
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general  climate  of  the  whole  country.  That 
I think  would  not  be  affected. 

2899.  Do  you  know  that  Professor  Tyndall 
has  estimated  that  the  temperature  of  Ireland 
might  be  raised,  by  an  average  of  four  degrees, 
if  the  ground  were  thoroughly  drained? — Yes; 
and  I am  sure  he  must  have  formed  his  calcula- 
tions upon  some  basis  which  in  his  hands  would 
be  very  accurately  made,  and  I am  content  to 
leave  it  in  his  hands. 

2900.  So  that,  in  addition  to  the  additional 
lands  that  would  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
there  would  also  be  the  advantage  one  would 
expect  to  be  derived  from  an  improvement  in 
the  climate? — I would  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  country  would  be  benefited  by  indivi- 
dual localities  being  able  to  bear  a higher  class 
of  agriculture,  rather  than  by  any  general  altera- 
tion of  the  climate.  I think  a very  great  benefit 
could  be  immediately  derived  from  improved 
drainage  in  the  way  of  improved  agriculture, 
and  that  involves,  you  may  say,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, an  improved  climate ; but  I do  not  think 
that  an  improved  climate  would  be  scientifically 
possible  to  any  extent,  because  of  course  the 
climate  is  to  a large  extent  derived  from  circum- 
stances entirely  external  to  this  country  ; for 
example,  the  great  masses  of  damp  air  which  are 
brought  over  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
show  that  our  climate  is  formed  at  Newfound- 
land. 

2901.  And  it  is  modified  also  by  the  Gulf 
Stream? — Yes;  and  both  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland and  the  Gulf  Stream  are  outside  any 
agencies  which  the  Board  of  Works  are  able  to 
put  into  operation. 

2902.  But  have  you  any  experience  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Works  have  been 
carrying  out  the  drainage  operations  in  Ireland 
in  i-ecent  years? — Not  in  recent  years. 

2903.  Some  questions  were  asked  you  about 
the  condition  of  the  woollen  trade  at  the  present 
time  ; I suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  that  is 
one  of  the  industries  in  Ireland  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully developed  ? — I think  it  is  one  of  those 
which  would  be  most  easily  developed,  which 
would  most  naturally  develop  itself  under  the 
more  favourable  condition  of  the  public  mind. 

2904.  What  do  you  mean  by  a more  favour- 
able condition  of  the  public  mind  ? — I mean  the 
mind  of  the  people  being  more  turned  towards 
industrial  pursuits,  and  towards  manufacturing 
enterprise,  than  it  has  been  for  agreat  many  years, 
ever  since  the  famine,  principally,  I think,  since 
1846.  It  was  the  famine  of  1846  which  shattered 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  themselves,  and 
broke  down  any  spirit  of  energy  and  industry 
which  they  had,  and  they  had  a great  deal  of  it 
before  them. 

2905.  There  was  mnch  more  interest  taken  in 
the  development  of  industries  when  you  pub- 
lished your  book  in  1845,  than  there  has  been 
since  ; you  are  of  opinion  that  the  famine  broke 
the  spirit  of  the  people  with  regard  to  industries  ? 
— I think  so  ; I think  at  that  time  there  was 
very  much  more  tendency  towards  industrial 
enterprise  than  there  has  been  since. 

2906.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
40  years,  we  have  not  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  famine? — I think  not;  of  course  there  has 

0.98. 


been  a very  large  amount  of  recovery,  but  I 
think  we  have  not  by  any  means  completely  re- 
covered. 

2907.  Still  you  think  we  are  in  process  towards 
entire  resuscitation  ? — I think  so,  certainly. 

2908.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  are 
a great  many  small  woollen  mills  in  different 
portions  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I have  always  under- 
stood that  there  are  a number  of  them,  but  after 
all  they  amount  to  very  little. 

2909.  Are  there  a great  many  woollen  factories 
throughout  Munster  where  coarse  flannels,  and 
other  rough  woollen  materials,  blankets,  and  so 
on,  are  manufactured  ? — Yes,  and  friezes. 

2910.  Do  not  you  think  that  manufactories  of 
that  kind  should  be  encouraged,  and  that  they 
would  do  a great  deal  of  good  ? — It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  in  what  way  they  could  be 
encouraged  further  than  by  buying  their  pro- 
duce ; I do  not  see  that  there  could  be  any  more 
direct  encouragement  given  them  than  that. 

2911.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  a central 
authority  established  in  Ireland,  say  iu  Dublin, 
for  the  advance  of  loans,  on  fair  terms,  to  in- 
dustrious and  properly  guaranteed  persons, 
applying  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  in  a trade 
of  that  kind  ? — That  would  open  up  a very  large 
question ; it  would  be  very  difficult  to  limit  the 
operations  of  Governmental  action  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  I question  whether  it  would  be  ulti- 
mately successful.  Of  course,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  preserve  those  small  factories  from 
extinction  ; but  to  do  so  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
would,  1 think,  be  a very  questionable  proceed- 
ing. 

2912.  I did  not  suggest  that  it  should  be  done 
at  the  cost  of  the  State ; my  question  only  went 
to  the  direction  of  the  State  advancing  loans,  the 
repayment  of  which  would  be  properly  guaran- 
teed, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  young 
manufacturers  to  start,  or  launch,  their  business 
successfully  ? — Provided  you  got  satisfactory 
guarantees  that  such  loans  would  be  repaid,  of 
course  such  a matter  would  be  very  useful  and 
very  desirable,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  see 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  guarantee. 
Any  guarantee  that  would  be  given  to  the 
Government  for  such  an  object  ought  to  be  of 
a nature  that  would  be  au  equally  effective 
guarantee  for  obtaining  the  same  capital  from 
other  sources. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2913.  What  other  sources  do  you  refer  to  ? — 
Ordinary  banking  sources. 

2914.  I suppose  you  know  that  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  have  lent  their  whole  capital  to  the 
Government,  and  that  the  other  banks  usually 
exclude  the  small  class  of  Irish  industries  from 
their  credit  operations? — Where  a satisfactory 
guarantee  could  be  given,  and  where,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  the  banks  would  have 
the  moral  security  of  knowing  the  individuals 
with  whom  they  were  dealing,  the  nature  of 
their  trade,  and  the  probabilities  of  their  success, 
in  a way  which  a Government  office  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  so  well  placed  to  learn.  I think 
that,  under  a proper  and  liberal  system  of  banking, 
that  capital  ought  to  be  as  easily  obtained  with 
that  view  from  them. 

T 2 2915.  It 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

2915.  It  ought  to  be,  no  doubt,  but  do  you 
happen  to  know  that  the  banks  of  Scotland  turn 
about  70,000,000/.  a year  in  small  credit  to 
farmers  and  traders,  and  that  there  is  practically 
an  almost  total  want  of  similar  operations  upon 
the  part  of  banks  in  Ireland  ? — I know  that  the 
system  of  the  banks  in  Ireland  is  not  at  all 
as  liberal  as  that  of  the  Scotch  banks.  I merely 
venture  to  balance,  in  my  own  way,  the  relative 
advantages  of  a Government  loan  department 
and  a bank  having  a branch  in  a locality,  and 
knowing  the  people  in  the  locality,  and  knowing 
their  past  circumstances,  the  nature  of  their 
trade  and  so  on ; it  appears  to  me  that  they  ought 
to  be  very  much  better  judges  of  the  propriety 
of  making  advances  for  sustaining  any  given 
factory  in  a state  of  activity,  than  a mere 
Government  official  sitting  in  Dublin,  and  work- 
ing in  a way  in  which  Government  officers 
generally  do  work,  for  a similar  purpose. 

2916.  But  the  question  put  to  you  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  Ennis  acquires  special 
point  from  the  fact  that  the  banks  of  Ireland 
usually  direct  their  operations  in  such  a manner 
as  to  shut  out  the  industries  of  their  country 
from  encouragement  ? — I would  say  that  that  is 
going  in  opposition  to  every  principle  for  which 
banks  ought  to  be  organised. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2917.  I believe  the  custom  of  the  banks  in 
Ireland  in  lending  money  to  small  farmers,  is 
generally  m advancing  small  sums  to  meet  pres- 
sing demands  for  rent  in  order  to  save  them 
from  eviction? — It  is  a very  usual  thing  for 
tenants  to  get  a bill  discounted  at  the  bank  in 
order  to  pay  the  rent. 

2918.  But  do  you  think  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment established  such  a system  as  that  of  makino- 
advances  to  manufacturers,  and  established  con- 
fidence m those  manufacturers,  the  banks  might 
be  induced  to  follow  suit  in  time,  and  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  cease  their  loan 
operations  ? — If  the  Government  entered  into 
competition  with  the  banks,  as  to  which  would 
supjdy  the  money  upon  the  easier  terms,  no  doubt 
the  banks  would  ultimately  have  to  give  in  to 
the  Government,  and  to  modify  their  system  ; 
but  I must  confess,  I think,  it  would  be  rather 
travelling  outside  the  ordinary  functions  of  the 
Government  to  do  that.  It  was  done  very  largely 
“ “ie  °ase  *auci  in  Prussia,  up  to  the  year 
1850,  when  the  land  bank  system  was  finally 
consolidated  and  organised,  where  a distinct  part 
ot  the  funds  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  advances  to  the  landlords;  but  I do  not 
recollect  a case  in  which  it  has  been  done  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  industries. 

2919.  But  are  you  aware  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a department  in  Dublin  for  makino- 
loans  to  fishermen  ? — Yes. 

2920.  And  do  yon  know  that  that  department, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Inspectors  of 
fisheries,  has  worked  in  a most  satisfactory 
manner  . Yes,  it  has  been  very  useful,  and  is 
very  necessary,  for  the  fishermen  were  a class 
who  without  some  such  assistance  could  not,  in 
the  actual  condition  of  the  fishery  population  of 
Ireland,  provide  themselves  with  the  appliances 
lor  carrying  on  their  trade. 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

2921.  Then  there  is  an  analogy  between  the 
fishermen  and  the  would-be  manufacturers,  is 
there  not?— No  doubt  to  that  extent. 

2922.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  exertions  oi 
the  Government  which  have  been  attended  with 
success  in  the  matter  of  the  fisheries,  might  be 
reasonably  extended  to  other  industries  which 
are  not  more  precarious  than  the  fishing  industry  ? 
— Of  course  it  would  be  a very  useful  thing,  and 
a very  popular  thing  for  the  Government  to  do, 
but  it  still  strikes  me  as  being  not  one  of  those 
matters  which  would  fall  within  the  ordinai-y 
duty  of  the  State.  Of  course  I am  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  Government  taking,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  any  extraordinary  course, 
and  that  would  probably  be  a very  useful  one ; 
but  still  I must  confess  I would  regard  it  as 
being  an  extraordinary  course. 

2923.  Would  your  chief  objection  to  the  Go- 
vernment adopting  such  a course  be,  that  they 
were  thereby  entering  into  competition  with  the 
banks,  and  thereby  interfering  with  the  success 
of  the  banks? — No;  I would  not  object  to  any- 
thing which  induced  the  banks  to  deal  more 
liberally  with  the  public  than  they  have  hitherto 
done. 

2924.  I daresay  you  have  examined  some  of 
the  specimens  of  Irish  tweed  manufactures  from 
time  to  time  ? — I have  examined  them. 

2925.  In  the  production  of  those  tweeds  the 
Irish  operatives  have  shown  marked  aptitude,  I 
believe  ? — Yes,  quite  equal  to  anything  in  this 
country. 

2926.  Quite  equal  to  anything  in  England  or 
Scotland? — Yes. 

2927.  Do  you  know,  is  there  much  of  the 
rough  frieze  which  used  to  be  manufactured  in 
Ireland,  still  manufactured  there? — I believe 
there  is  not  so  much  of  it  as  there  used  to  be ; 
the  use  of  it  by  the  farming  class  and  the 
peasantry  is  very  much  going  out. 

2928.  I believe,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
finer  cloths  from  England,  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  have  become  ashamed  to  wear  the  old 
frieze  coats  and  knee  breeches  of  their  fathers  ? 
—I  would  not  say  they  had  become  ashamed; 
but  I would  suppose  they  get  the  English  tweeds 
upon  cheaper  terms  than  the  friezes  which  they 
used  formerly  to  manufacture. 

2929.  And  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  wool  has  considerably  decreased,  it 
being  about  half  what  it  was  20  years  ago  ? — It 
is  very  much  less. 

2930.  Speaking  of  the  linen  trade,  have  you 
been,  in  recent  years,  much  in  Ulster  ? — No,  I 
have  not  been  in  Ulster  for  several  years,  that 
is  to  say,  not  in  Belfast. 

2931.  Professor  Sullivan,  in  his  evidence,  at- 
tributed the  decline  in  the  growing  of  flax  to  the 
fact  that  land  in  Ireland  is  generally  going  out 
of  cultivation ; would  you  agree  in  that  opinion? 
—Of  course,  if  the  land  is  going  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, each  individual  crop,  one  would  expect,  was 
going  proportionately  out  of  cultivation ; but  I do 
not  think  the  decline  of  cultivation  in  Ulster  has 
taken  place  to  any  degree  that  would  make  me 
attribute  to  it  any  diminution  in  the  growth  of 
flax. 

2932.  Do. you  know  that  farmers  in  Ulster 
have  complained  that  the  flax  crop  ruined  their 

land; 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

land  ; that  it  was  so  exhaustive  ? — It  is  popularly 
considered  to  be  a very  exhausting  crop,  and  it 
is  so,  as  it  is  usually  cultivated  ; in  fact,  in  the 
book  which  is  before  the  honourable  Chairman, 
I made  some  investigations,  and  took  some 
trouble,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  ways  in 
which  the  amount  of  exhaustion  might  be  com- 
pensated for,  and  might  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

2933.  For  instance,  by  the  proper  use  of  the 
straw  in  the  steepings? — Yes,  by  economising 
the  steeping  water,  and  the  different  products 
which  are  given  off  in  the  course  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  flax. 

2934.  And  also  by  attention  to  the  due  order 
of  rotation  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2935.  But  still,  the  experience  of  the  Ulster 
farmers  is,  that  the  flax  crop  is  too  exhausting 
ever  to  pay  for  the  cultivation? — Usually  it  has 
been  a very  paying  crop,  but  it  is  an  exhausting 
crop,  as  ordinarily  cultivated.  The  farmers  in 
Ulster  have  not  shown  any  great  care  or  wish  to 
avoid  that  amount  of  exhaustion ; but  even  so, 
in  a favourable  season  I have  always  believed, 
and  I have  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion,  that 
the  flax  crop  is  a profitable  crop ; but  of  course, 
as  in  the  case  of  any  crop  which  is  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  an  imported  article,  the 
market  price  is  liable  to  fluctuations  which  the 
farmer  has  no  control  over. 

2936.  Naturally ; but  are  you  aware  that  on 
letting  down  the  land  from  growing  flax,  into 
growing  grass,  the  year  after  a flax  crop,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  grow  any  grass  in  a field  ? — 
No  doubt  the  flax  exhausts  the  ground  very  much, 
and  I would  not  expect  if  it  were  laid  down  in 
grass,  that  there  would  be  at  all  a good  crop, 
unless  it  were  manured. 

2937.  Then  the  loss  upon  the  crop  of  grass 
would  go  against  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
crop  of  flax  ? — Of  course  these  things  will  occur, 
and  you  might  make  the  same  argument  apply  as 
between  a corn  crop  and  a grass  crop. 

2938.  But  following  a corn  crop,  when  you 
let  the  land  out  of  cultivation  for  corn,  and 
turn  it  into  grass  the  year  following  any  corn 
crop,  there  is  a first-rate  grass  crop  ? — But  then 
you  take  your  grass  crop  after  a manured  crop, 
you  lay  it  down  to  grass  at  the  same  time  as  you 
sow  the  corn ; so  that  it  is  different  from  the  flax 
in  that  respect. 

2939.  Whereas  they  sow  the  seed  in  that  case 
after  they  have  reaped  the  flax  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

2940.  That  would  operate  against  the  successful 
cultivation  of  flax,  no  doubt.  Now,  with  regard 
t,o  compressed  peat,  do  you  think  there  could  be 
a successful  competition  between  condensed  peat 
smelting  in  Ireland,  and  the  coal  smelting  in 
England,  of  iron  ore  from  Ireland? — No;  I 
think  iron  could  be  produced  at  a cheaper  rate 
in  England  with  English  coal,  than  you  could 
produce  iron  in  Ireland,  smelted  with  condensed 
peat. 

2941.  Do  you  think  that  the  process  of  con- 
densing the  peat  would  be  almost  as  expensive 
as  the  process  of  smelting  the  iron  with  coal  ? — 
I think  that  the  process  of  artificial  condensation 
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of  peat,  when  you  come  to  the  mechanical  com- 
pression of  it,  is  so  expensive  a process,  and 
increases  the  cost  of  the  peat  to  such  a degree 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  a 
dearer  fuel  than  coal. 

2942.  Assuming  a condensing  or  compressing 
factory  in  the  most  favourable  situation,  so  that 
the  peat  could  be  brought  to  it  in  the  raw  state 
at  the  cheapest  possible  cost,  what  would  you 
estimate  the  cost  of  producing  a ton  of  com- 
pressed peat  to  be?— At  the  moment  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say;  I should  think  it  would  cost  from 
at  least  2 s.  to  3 s.  a ton,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  to  compress  the  peat ; and  if 
you  take  the  peat  as  it  would  be  delivered  from 
the  bog  at  6 s.,  that  would  bring  the  cost  of  the 
peat  up  to  8 5.  or  9 s.,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  coal  at  the  price  of  about  13  s.  to  14.9.  a ton. 

2943.  The  smelting  power  of  coal  would  be 
greater,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  about  a half 
more.  The  best  peat  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  has  about  two-thirds  of  the  heat- 
ing qualities  of  coal. 

2944.  And  that  8 s.  or  9 s.  would  be  the  cost 
of  the  compressed  peat  as  turned  out  of  the  mill, 
without  the  cost  of  carriage  ? — Yes. 

2945.  The  cost  of  the  peat  in  your  estimate 
then  would  be  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  coal  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  ? — Yes. 

2946.  Can  there  be  anything  extracted  from 
turf  in  the  shape  of  wax  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — There  literally  can.  I had  occasion  at 
one  time  to  conduct  an  inquiry  with  regard  to 
the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
peat.  The  O’Gorman  Mahon,  who  was  in  this 
House  at  the  time,  created  rather  a sensation 
here  by  exhibiting  some  paraffin  candles  made 
from  peat,  and  I was  commissioned  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  which  I did  in  Ireland  care- 
fully, and  the  result  was  unsatisfactory.  Peat 
occupies  somewhat  an  intermediate  position 
between  coal  and  wood,  and  it  consequently 
gives  some  of  the  products  belonging  to  coal  and 
some  of  the  products  belonging  to  wood;  but  it 
does  not  give  either  in  full  quantity,  and  the 
result  was  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

2947.  I believe  the  O’Gorman  Mahon  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  candles  would  be  about  a 
guinea  each,  so  that  it  could  not  be  a very  pay- 
ing undertaking? — I did  not  hear  that;  but,  if 
that  was  so,  I think  that  was  a little  exaggera- 
tion; but  it  would  certainly  be  more  than  he 
would  be  able  to  sell  them  for. 

2948.  It  could  not  be  made  a paying  indus- 
try?— No. 

2949.  Some  questions  were  asked  you  with 
regard  to  kelp  ; have  you  had  much  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  kelp  ? — I have  had  no 

ersonal  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 

never  occupied  myself  making  kelp,  but  I 
know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  manufacture, 
and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  decay, 
and  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  revive  the 
use  of  sea-weed,  and  to  obtain  these  various  pro- 
ducts in  a more  economical  manner. 

2950.  I believe  the  system  of  burning  the 
seaweed  into  the  shape  of  kelp  is  objected  to  by 
chemists? — It  is  very  wasteful;  it  dissipates 
some  of  the  most  valuable  materials  of  the  sea- 
weed. 

T 3 2951.  There 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

2951.  There  are  some  kelp  works  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland ; there  is  one  belonging  to  the 
North  British  Chemical  Company  which  is  on 
my  father’s  property  on  the  west  coast  of  Clare, 
and  there  they  constructed  a retort  for  the  pur- 
pose of  charring  instead  of  burning  it  into  kelp. 
After  some  time  they  discontinued  the  process  of 
charring,  and  they  continued  to  buy  the  kelp  as 
burnt  by  the  people  along  the  coast,  so  that  the 

rocess  of  charring  cannot  be  more  saving  than 

urning? — I believe  that  there  have  been  several 
patents  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
seaweed  for  the  extraction  of  the  salts  and  other 
constituents  of  it ; but  I believe  none  of  them 
turned  out  to  be  very  successful. 

2952.  Do  you  think  that  nothing  could  be 
done  with  seaweed  more  profitable  than  burning 
it  into  kelp  ? — At  first  sight  I would  have  sup- 
posed that  these  modes  of  chemical  treatment 
ought  to  be  more  satisfactory;  but  they  have 
not  been  found,  I believe,  to  be  paying  processes. 

2953.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  a 
recent  invention  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Stanford, 
who  is  the  chief  of  the  North  British  Chemical 
Works  at  Glasgow,  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
species  of  eatable  jelly  from  ordinary  seaweed, 
which  he  calls  the  “Jelly  Algine,”  from  the 
Latin  “alger,”  a weed? — Would  that  be  like 
the  old  Carrageen,  may  I ask. 

2954.  Instead  of  being  made  from  the  Carra- 
geen, it  is  made  from  the  ordinary  seaweed  ? — I 
do  not  know  of  that  invention  of  his.  He  was 
the  person,  I think,  who  took  out  the  patent  for 
the  distillation  of  the  seaweed  in  the  retorts,  but 
I have  not  heard  of  the  jelly. 

2955.  It  is  a discovery  which  I think  he  is  at 
the  present  time  engaged  in  perfecting,  to  pro- 
duce a species  of  jelly  more  palatable,  according 
to  him,  than  ordinary  Carrageen ; you  know  the 
substances  which  can  be  made  from  Carrageen 
moss,  and  that  moss  is  a valuable  product,  in 
your  opinion  ?—  It  has  its  value,  but  I would  not 
call  it  a very  valuable  matter. 

2956.  Still  the  collection  of  it  affords  the 
means  of  subsistence  along  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  to  a number  of  poor  people?— Certainly. 

2957.  You  are  of  opinion  that  instead  of  turn- 
ing attention  to  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  seaweed 
might  be  more  profitably  used  as  manure  ?— It  is 
very  excellent  manure,  and  useful  for  a variety 
of  crops,  especially  potatoes. 

2958.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  develop 
the  land  along  the  coast,  and.  as  far  inland  as  it 
might  be  cheaply  conveyed,  to  send  the  seaweed 
there  and  use  it  upon  the  land  instead  of  using 
guano  and  other  substances  used  to  stimulate 
the  land  by  farmers  ?— I can  imagine  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  the  farmers,  or  rather  more 
profitable  to  the  country,  if  the  seaweed  were 
collected  and  made  into  more  valuable  products 
and  that  with  the  money  resulting  therefrom 
ordinary  manure  were  bought  and  applied  to  the 
crops. 

2959.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  applying 
ordinary  manure  to  the  crops  rather  than  the 
seaweed  ? — The  seaweed  is  a valuable  manure, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  what  the  chemists  term 
phosphates,  which  are  required  for  all  ordinary 
crops,  and  which  would  be  supplied  more  directly. 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

and  in  a better  form,  by  artificial  manure,  where 
farmyard  manure  is  not  to  be  had. 

2960.  Where,  the  limestone  veins  run  to  the 
coast,  seaweed  is  very  successfully  employed  as 
a manure  for  the  production  of  potatoes,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is. 

Chairman. 

2961.  I see  in  your  book  you  especially 
recommend  seaweed  for  potatoes,  is  that  still 
your  opinion  ? — That  is,  because  on  the  farms 
which  lie  along  the  coast  and  within  a reasonable 
distance  from  the  coast,  potatoes  are  the  main 
crop,  and  the  seaweed  is  always  directly  ajiplied 
as  the  manure  for  the  potato  crop  ; then  the  land 
is  expected  to  give  also  a corn  crop  afterwards. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2962..  Are  you  aware  that  farmers  from  lime- 
stone districts  in,  say  Galway,  where  the  lime- 
stone vein  goes  inland  from  the  coast,  are  in  the 
habit  of  coming  long  distances,  30  or  40  miles, 
for  loads  of  seaweed  to  manure  their  land, 
believing  that  it  is  the  best  manure  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  potatoes  ? — I am  aware  that 
they  do  come  extraordinary  distances,  and  I am 
also  of  opinion  that  it  is  a great  mistake  upon 
their  part  to  do,  for  they  expend  an  amount  of 
time  and  labour  in  bringing  up  the  seaweed 
from  the  coast,  which  is  very  much  more  than 
the  real  value  of  the  manure  they  bring. 

2963.  When  I speak  of  applying  the  seaweed 
to  other  uses  than  that  of  making 'kelp,  I speak 
more  from  the  poiut  of  those  who  collect  the  sea- 
weed. Do  not  you  think.it  would  be  more 
profitable  io  them  to  sell  it  as  manure  than  to 
turn  it  into  kelp? — That  would  depend  upon 
the  locality,  and  it  is  a point  upon  which  one 
could  scarcely  venture  to  give  a definite  opinion: 
it  might  be  more  profitable  in  one  place  to  apply 
it  as  manure,  and  in  another  place  to  turn  it  into 
kelp ; that  would  depend  upon  the  ideas  of  the 
person  who  had  it  at  his  disposal. 

Mr.  Molluy. 

2964.  Is  there  any  process  which  would  make 
seaweed  better  manure  ? — No,  I do  not  think 
anything  could  be  done  to  it ; they  spread  it  upon 
the  land  and  it  rots  away. 

.2965.  But  I was  alluding  to  the  possible  che- 
mical treatment  of  it  before  using? — No;  there 
is  nothing  that  could  be  usefully  done  to  it. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2966.  Could  there  be  no  addition  of  phosphates 
to  the  seaweed  before  it  was  laid  on  ? — It  would 
be  an  improvement  to  seaweed  to  have  some 
guano  added  to  it;  but  that  would  be  another 
manure,  ' 

2967.  Speaking  of  the  scarcity  of  agricultural 
and  skilled  labour  in  Ireland,  have  you  found 
that  boys  trained  in  industrial  schools  to  a know- 
ledge of  trades,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  a state 
of  manhood,  generally  find  it  more  profitable  to 
leave  Ireland  than  to  continue  there  ? — Yes,  I 
have  heard  that  that  takes  place  in  a great  many 
instances.  The.  boys  who  have  been  educated  in 
these  excellent  industrial  schools  find  that  they 
can  gain,  or  at  least  hope  for,  a bettei'  future,  by 

taking 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

taking  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  there 
to  a more  remunerative  country. 

2968.  So  that  the  expense  which  would  be 
incurred  by  the  State  in  instructing  lmys  of  that 
kind  would  be  wasted,  by  their  leaving  as  soon 
as  they  came  to  the  time  when  they  would  be 
producers  by  their  labour? — Of  course  you  must 
be  content  to  find  that ; at  the  same  time  I do 
not  think  that  would  be  any  reason  for  with- 
holding the  education  from  those  lads,  because 
even  though  a large  proportion  of  them  may  go, 
another  great  proportion  will  remain,  and  will 
be  the  elements  of  a sound  industrious  popu- 
lation. 

2969.  I do  not  advance  it  as  a.  reason  for  with- 

holding the  education  from  these  lads  ; but  I was 
coming  to  this  ; do  not  you  think  it  important 
that,  before  undertaking  a great  national  scheme 
of  technical  education,  the  Government  should 
devote  itself  to-developing  industries  which  would 
enable  those  young  men  to  find  profitable  occu- 
pation in  Ireland  as  soon  as.  they  come  to  the 
age  of  manhood? — Yes,  one  may  put  it  in  that 
way  ; at  tire  same  time,  it  raises,  as  I suggested 
before,  the  serious  question  of  the  Government 
organising  a system  of  national  industry  and 
national  workshops  in  a manner 

2970.  What  I mean  is,  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Government  to  devote  itself  to  the 
development  of  undeniably  valuable  industry, 
rather  than  first  indulging  in  schemes  of  educa- 
tion which  would  be  of  not  sufficient  present 
value  to  the  country  ? — 1 think  the  cases  are 
somewhat  different.  Take  an  industrial  school, 
such  as  that  at  Artane,  near  Dublin,  where  boys 
are  taught  various  trades,  and  with  very  great 
success,  and  show  very  great  intelligence ; they 
qualify  themselves  for  first-class  work,  and  then, 
after  a certain  period,  leave  the  school ; then 
some  of  them  are  induced,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  to  betake  themselves  to  another  country, 
and  the  produce  of  their  education  is  thereby 
lost;  others  of  them  remain  at  home,  available 
for  any  person  who  may  be  engaged  in  any 
department  of  trade  which  may  require  their 
services ; they  are  available  to  the  public  at 
large.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Government  un- 
dertaking to  subsidise  individual  workshops  or 
individual  factories  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
employment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  existence  of  certain  industries,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  far  that  would  affect  those  individuals 
engaged  in  similar  industries  who  are  trying  to  get 
on  without  Government  help.  When  the  Govern- 
ment once  interferes  in  the  organization  of  in- 
dustry in  that  way,  it  is  not  merely  that  it  gives 
an  advantage  to  those  industries  that  it  subsidises, 
but  it  places  those  that  are  trying  to  maintain 
themselves  by  their  own  individual  energies, 
under  a very  serious  disadvantage  ; and  I ques- 
tion very  much  whether  there  will  not  be  more 
harm  done  on  the  one  hand  than  there  could  be 
expected  to  be  good  done  on  the  other.  I do 
not  say  anything  against  the  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  principle  of  aiding  the  revival  of  those 
languishing  industries  ; but  I fear  that  in  doing 
so  there  would  be  an  equal  or  greater  amount  of 
impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  maintenance 
of  those  industries  that  are  trying  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

2971.  If  you  make  an  industry'  languish  by 
knocking  it  on  the  head,  do  not  you  think  that 
it  has  a claim  to  special  attention  afterwards  ? — • 
Yes;  and  in  that  regard,  certainly,  Ireland  has 
very  great  claim  to  any  amount  of  Governmental 
assistance  towards  the  revival,  for  it  had  a very 
effectual  amount  of  Governmental  intervention 
for  the  suppression  of  its  industries. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2972.  Do  you  tnink  that  any  more  equitable 
system  could  be  introduced  than  that  of  subsi- 
dising ; have  you  devoted  any  thought  to  impos- 
ing such  a duty  upon  imported  articles  as  would 
enable  the  manufacturers  of  articles  in  Ireland  to 
compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  articles 
imported  into  Ireland  ? — That  was  done  prior  to 
the  union,  and  certain  differential  duties  existed 
for  a certain  time  after  the  union,  and  did 
contribute  to  maintain  in  existence  certain  classes 
of  industry  which  have  since  died  out ; but,  look- 
ing at  the  whole  system  of  legislation  which  has 
characterised  this  country  for  the  last  half- 
century,  one  can  scarcely  realise  that  it  would  be 
possible  now  to  introduce  a system  of  protection 
specially  for  the  advancement  of  industries  in 
Ireland,  as  distinguished  from  similar  industries 
in  this  country. 

2978.  I suppose  you  think  that,  while  the 
present  legislative  arrangement  exists  between 
England  and  Ireland,  the  English  Parliament 
would  not  consent  to  placing  a duty  upon  English 
articles  sent  into  Ireland? — It  would  somewhat 
surprise  me  if  they  did. 

2974.  Nevertheless,  do  you  think,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Irishmen,  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable that  such  a system  should  be  introduced  ? 
— I think,  looking  at  it  from  a purely  Irish  stand- 
point, it  would  be  a very  popular  sort  of  Utopia, 
if  I may  use  the  expression. 

Chairman. 

2975.  There  would  be  a great  outcry,  at  any 
rate,  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  who  spread  im- 
ported articles  over  the  country? — No  doubt 
there  would ; I should  expect  it. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2976.  As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  a benefit? — I have  always  been  so  far  my- 
self a free  trader,  that  I would  not  say  that  I 
would  consider  it  to  be,  even  from  an  Irish  point 
of  view,  desirable ; but  I can  accept  it  as  a very 
effective  means  of  reviving  very  important 
branches  of  industry  in  Ireland,  to  be  maintained 
as  long,  as  those  industries  required  such  pro- 
tection. 

2977.  Do  not  you  think  the  system  of  free 
trade  operates  differently  in  different  countries  ? 
— Certainly  ; it  operated  very  disadvantageously 
in  Ireland. 


Mr,  Sexton. 

2978.  You  know  that  in  Canada  at  the  present 
time  under  British  rules,  and  under  the  Queen’s 
Government,  the  Canadians  have  a high  protec- 
tive duty  upon  home  products  ? — Yes. 
t 4 2979.  And 
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[ Continued. 


Mr.  Kenny. 

2979.  And  in  some  of  the  Australian  Colonies? 
too  ? — Yes. 

2980.  So  that  it  amounts  to  this ; that  the 
English  people,  lest  they  might  injure  themselves 
in  any  way,  would  refuse  to  adopt  a legislative 
change  which  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  Ire- 
land '! — I do  not  want  to  make  any  reference 
which  might  be  supposed  to  have  any  political 
aspect  at  all. 

2981.  This  is  more  of  a commercial  matter  ? — 
As  long  as  Ireland  is  an  actual  integral  part, 
legislatively  and  politically  considered,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  I would  regal'd  it  as  being  as 
inconsistent  with  that  position  to  have  any  dif- 
ferential duties  between  Ireland  and  England, 
as  it  would  be  to  have  differential  duties  between 
Middlesex  and  Yorkshire. 

2982.  But  the  principle  of  exceptional  legisla- 
tion being  recognised  with  regard  to  Ireland  in 
a great  many  matters,  and  especially  in  matters 
which  are  not  supposed  by  Irishmen  to  be  ad- 
vantages to  Ireland,  do  ' you  not  think  that  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  upon  which  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  be  perfectly  unanimous  in  their 
desire  for  a legislative  enactment,  though  it 
might  be  exceptional,  their  feelings  ought  to  be 
acceded  to  if  possible  ? — I do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  right  for  me  to  offer  an  opinion  upon 
a subject  that  has  travelled  so  entirely  outside 
what  I may  be  supposed  to  have  any  special  know- 
ledge of ; but  I can  quite  imagine  that  if  the  Irish 
people  were  free  to  legislate  upon  internal  policy 
according  to  their  own  liking,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  establish  a system  of  protection  for 
the  purpose  of  reviving  their  various  departments 
of  industry. 

2983.  And  you  would  approve  of  such  enact- 
ment if  carried  to  a certain  extent  ? — If  such  a 
state  of  things  came  into  operation  in  my  life 
time,  and  that  I had  the  honour  of  being  in  any 
way  authorised  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it, 
I should  very  carefully  consider  the  question  and 
make  up  my  mind. 

Chairman. 

2984..  At  present  you  rather  have  a feeling 
against  it,  I think,  have  you  not? — No,  I did  not 
mean  to  express  that ; I would  deal  with  the 
question  when  it  arose. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

2985.  Have  you  heard  various  complaints 
from  time  to  time  of  the  prejudicial  influence 
which  English  trades  unions  have  over  Irish 
skilled  labourers? — Yes,  I have  heard  a good 
deal  with  regard  to  that,  and  from  my  own 
experience  in  the  matter,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  a very  considerable  influence 
exercised. 

2986.  That  they  virtually  have  a right  of 
dictation  to  Irish  skilled  labour;  do  not  you 
think  that  from  the  national  standpoint  it  is  ex- 
tremely regrettable  that  Irish  labourers  should 
enter  into  unions  with  English  artisans  whose 
interests  are,  to  a certain  extent,  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  skilled  labourers  ? — I cer- 
tainly think  it  is  a great  disadvantage  that  the 
members  of  the  skilled  trades  in  Ireland  should 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

be  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  English 
bodies;  and  I recollect  an  instance  which  may 
illustrate  that,  if  I may  venture  to  mention  it. 
There  was  a firm  of  ironfounders  in  Dublin,  a 
very  distinguished  firm,  of  the  name  of  Malet, 
the  firm  is  extinct  now,  but  they  had  a large 
foundry  and  iron  works  in  Dublin,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  introduce  into  their  business  the 
casting  of  metal  pots,  which  is  a very  special 
department  of  the  iron  foundry  trade ; they  made 
all  their  arrangements  accordingly,  and  their 
workmen  were  perfectly  co-operative  and  willing 
to  act  with  them  in  every  way,  but  the  order 
went  over  from  the  head  authorities  of  that 
department  of  the  trade  in  England — wherever 
was  the  centre  of  administration  of  the  union — 
forbidding  the  Irish  workmen  to  act,  and  the 
manufacture  was  abandoned  on  that  account. 
It  was  an  imperative  order,  it  was  not  a question 
of  wages  in  any  way,  it  was  not  a question  of 
working  for  less  wages  or  having  people  not 
belonging  to  the  body,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
but  an  absolute  arbitrary  order  was  sent  over 
forbidding  that  department  of  labour  to  be 
introduced. 

2987.  You  think  it  was  extremely  shortsighted 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  artisans  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  English  trades  unions,  which 
gives  the  English  trades  unions  the  power  to 
crush  them  if  they  think  proper? — I imagine 
they  can  scarcely  avoid  it,  because  those  unions 
are  not  merely  as  between  England  and  Ireland, 
but  they  are  actually  international.  These 
classes  of  skilled  workmen  wander  about  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  at  one  time  they  would  be 
seeking  for  employment  in  Ireland,  another  time 
in  England,  and  another  time  on  the  Continent. 
■Wherever  they  are  they  are  under  the  protection 
and  under  the  control  of  the  body  to  which  they 
belong,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand 
a workman  under  those  circumstances  maintain- 
ing any  kind  of  independent  position. 

2988.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  kind 
of  recognised  connection  between  the  English 
Trades  Unions  and  the  Continental  Unions? — 
I cannot  say  that  I have  any  positive  knowledge 
upon  the  subject;  but  from  my  reading  I have 
understood  that  there  is  a considerable  com- 
munication, and  sympathetic  action  between 
the  English  and  the  Continental  bodies  ; still,  as 
I say,  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
matter. 

2989.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  a desirable 
thing,  to  deter  Irish  artisans  if  they  wished  to 
organise  at  all,  from  organising  amongst  them- 
selves, distinct;  from  any  other  nationality.  Do 
not  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  indi- 
rect communication  such  as  that  which  exists 
between  the  artisans  of  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent, rather  than  the  connection  which  exists 
between  English  and  Irish  Trades  Unions,  which 
affects  the  action  of  those  individuals  in  this 
manner? — I think  you  can  scarcely  interfere 
legislatively,  with  the  liberty  of  individuals  in 
this  way. 

2990.  Practically  the  result  of  this  alliance 
between  the  Irish  and  English  artisans,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  these  Trades  Unions,  acts 
prejudicially  to  Irish  manufacture  ?— It  does. 
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Sir  Robert  Kane,  ll.d.,  recalled  ; and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Justin  M‘  Cartluj. 

2991.  I want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
upon  an  answer  you  gave  the  Committee  on 
Friday.  You  said  that  you  thought  it  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  revive  by  fostering  or  bolstering  any 
particular  industry,  and,  of  course,  you  are  much 
too  able  a man  to  be  alarmed  by  phrases.  I 
I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  some- 
times found  a great  advantage  to  bolster  some 
particular  industry  ?— Yes ; I can  imagine  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  would  be  very  desi- 
rable to  give  an  impulse  to  a certain  branch 
of  industry,  and  set  it  upon  its  legs  in  a man- 
ner. 

2992.  We  do,  in  fact,  bolster  the  sick  man 
until  he  gets  strong.  Then  you  said  it  might  be 
considered  the  reasonable  duty  of  the  State  to 
see  that  every  information  was  given  in  order 
that  the  industry  might  develope  itself;  that,  of 
course,  is  quite  clear ; but  you  said  that  unless 
there  were  some  local  advantages  and  local 
facilities,  it  might  be  risky  to  attempt  establish- 
ing certain  branches  of  trade.  Now,  supposing 
there  were  any  special  local  advantages  afforded 
by  nature,  might  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  provide  local  facilities  so  as  to 
develope  those  natural  advantages? — I cannot 
undertake  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government;  but  with  a view  to  the  final 
real  success  of  such  a manufacture,  such  a func- 
tion should  be  exercised  with  very  great  care 
and  caution ; for  in  the  fluctuations  of  trade  if 
the  circumstances  became  unfavourable  after  a 
short  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the 
manufacture  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
at  the  public  expense;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  State  support  from  the  manu- 
facture at  an  unfavourable  time  might  bring  it  to 
an  entire  failure. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Justin  M'  Car  thy — continued. 

2993.  But  what  I am  speaking  of  now  is,  not 
so  much  State  support  for  a manufacture  as  the 
State  securing  the  means  of  transit  and  other 
facilities? — If  you  referred  to  facilitating  transit, 
I misunderstood  you.  In  every  way  for  obtain- 
ing access  to  markets  and  obtaining  access  to  the 
raw  materials;  in  everyway  in  which  the  Go- 
vernmental action  could  be  brought  to  afford 
facilities  of  that  kind,  I believe  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable,  and  that  it  would  be  the  actual 
duty  of  the  Government  to  afford  facilities. 

2994.  I see,  in  a pamphlet  laid  before  me,  it 
is  stated  that  there  are  hundreds  of  square  mile3 
in  Ireland  without  the  means  of  communication 
of  any  sort  except  the  common  roads,  and  that 
thousands  of  women  and  children  within  what 
may  be  said  to  be  20  hours’  journey  of  London 
have  never  seen  a locomotive ; can  you  imagine 
such  a state  of  things? — I can  quite  imagine 
that  to  be  the  case.  There  are  large  districts  of 
Ireland  in  which  there  has  been  no  improved 
means  of  communication  introduced,  whether 
railways  or  tramways,  of  any  kind. 

2995.  Is  not  the  county  Donegal  under  spe- 
cial disadvantage  with  regard  to  the  means 
of  railway  communication? — There  is  railway 
communication  there.  I need  not  say  that  I 
have  not  myself  directed  my  attention  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  railway  system  there,  and 
cannot  speak  with  any  authority  upon  it,  but  I 
believe  there  is  railway  communication  by  a couple 
of  lines  across  the  south  of  Donegal ; stretching, 
for  instance,  from  Londonderry  to  Buncrana  at 
the  base  of  Lough  S willy,  and  stretching  to  the 
town  of  Donegal,  near  Gweedore  and  near  Bally- 
shannon  ; but  the  north  of  Donegal,  particularly, 
the  peninsula  of  Innishowen,  is  outside  all  com- 
munication of  that  kind ; it  is  a very  out  of  the 

U way 
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Mr.  Justin  M‘  Car  thy — continued, 
way  district,  and,  I should  think,  one  very  unfa- 
vourable for  railway  enterprise. 

2996.  I see  it  is  stated  in  this  pamphlet  that  in 
America,  “ the  track  commonly  precedes  the 
settlement that  is  to  say,  that  the  line  of  railway 
is  commonly  laid  down  before  the  place  is  settled? 
— I have  heard  so. 

2997.  And  also  in  the  colonies? — Yes,  so  I 
have  heard. 

2998.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment have  spent  or  guaranteed  immense 
sums  to  make  railways  in  India  ? — I should  think 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  that 
should  be  done  for  Ireland  which  has  been  al- 
ready done  for  the  colonies. 

2999.  You  rather  object,  I think,  to  the 
Government  travelling  outside  the  ordinary 
Junctions  of  Government.  Now  is  not  the 
Rnghsh  Government  rather  exceptional  amongst 
civilised  governments ; do  not  all  other  civilised 
governments  go  a long  way  to  assist  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  countries  by  providing  commu- 
nication, and  in  all  other  ways  ? -I  would  not 
wish  to  limit  the  Government  strictly  to  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a Government  in  a case  where 
exceptional  circumstances  might  present  them- 
selves with  the  view  to  providing  emplovment 
tor  the  ordinary  population. 

3000.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  absolutely  alone  in  the  limitation  of  its 
functions  in  that  way,  and  that  no  other  Govern- 
ment does  limit  itself  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent?— I could  not  undertake  to  say  that  the 
English  Government  is  absolutely  alone  in  with- 
holding its  assistance  under  such  circumstances  • 
but  I am  aware  that  other  governments,  for  in- 
stance, the  French  and  German  governments, 
have  always  taken  a very  much  more  active  part 
in  assisting  localities,  and  in  assisting  private 
enterprise,  not  merely  in  providing  facilities  for 
intercourse,  but  even  in  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  branches  of  industry  by  special 
assistance. 

3001.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  the  Ameiican 
Government  as  well?— I have  read  so,  but  1 
have  no  personal  experience  on  the  subject. 

3002.  I wish  to  know  whether  you  wish  to 

limit  your  definition  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  ' 
a government  to  what  is  being  done  or  being  left  ' 
undone  in  this  country  ; you  did  not  mean  to  ' 
limit  it  to  that  at  all  ?— Certainly  not.  ] 


Mr.  Sexton. 

3003.  The  physical  conformation  of  the  people 

has  an  important  hearing  on  their  industrial 
capacity,  has  it  not?— Upon  their  capacity  lor 
labour,  no  doubt.  J 

3004.  You  say  in  your  book,  founding  a re- 
markable comparison  between  the  Irish,  English 
Scotch  and  Belgian  peoples,  that  the  Irish  are 
tne  tallest,  strongest,  and  heaviest  of  the  four 
races  ?— So  it  was  found  as  the  result  of  some  in- 
vestigations of  that  kind  that  were  made  by  a 
Mons.  Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  whom  I believe 
I have  quoted  under  that  head. 

3005.  I will  quote  the  investigations  upon  which 
you  founded  the  remark;  first.  Professor  Forbes 
instituted  an  extensive  series  of  observations  of 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

i-  the  size  and  strength  of  the  students  attending 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  Mons! 
n Quetelet  instituted  similar  investigations  reo-ard- 
>e  ing  the  students  at  the  University  of  Brussels  ; 
y he  found  the  average  height  of  the  Belgian  to  be 
? 68  inches,  of  the  Englishman  68  J,  of  the  Scotch- 

man 69,  and  of  the  Irishman  70  inches  ; that  the 
I average  weight  in  lbs.  of  the  Belgian  was  150 
lbs.,  of  the  Englishman  151  lbs.,  of  the  Scotcli- 
i-  man  152  J lbs.,  and  of  the  Irishman  155  lbs.:  and 
e that  the  average  strength,  as  indicated  by  a’ blow 
k given  to  the  plate  of'  a spring  dynamometer,  in 
t lbs.  was  of  the  Belgian  339  lbs.,  of  the  English- 
man 403  lbs.,  of  the  Scotchman  423  lbs.,  and  the 
Irishman  432  lbs.  “ The  Irish  are  thus,’’  you  say, 

3 “ the  tallest,  strongest,  and  heaviest  of  the  four 

T races.  Mr.  Field,  the  eminent  mechanical  engi- 
3 neer.  of  London,  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
t relative  powers  of  British  and  Irish  labourers,  to 
1 raise  weights  by  means  of  a crane.  He  commu- 
- nicated  his  results  to  the  Institute  of  Civil  En<n« 

■ neers  in  London.  _ He  found  that  the  utmost 
; efforts  of  a man  lifting  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per 
i minute  ranged  in  Englishmen  from  11,505  lbs.  to 
24,255  lbs.,  and  in  Irishmen  from  17,325  lbs.  to 
27,562_lbs.”  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
those  investigations  continue  to  represent  the 
state  of  facts  ? — I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  represent  the  existing  conditions  of  these 
respective  populations.  Those  experiments  were 
very  carefully  made  at  the  time,  and  the  results 
were  as  given,  as  you  have  read  them  out. 

3U06.  I suppose  we  may  take  it  as  your  opinion 
that  the  Irish  as  a race  are  possessed  of  keen 
intelligence? — Yes,  I should  think  so, 

3007.  Their  natural  aptitudes  for  pursuits  re- 
quiring ingenuity  and  dexterity  of  the  hand  are 
high  ?— I he  Irish  have  very  great  quickness  of 
intelligence.  In  that  regard  I would  say,  both 
from  what  I have  read  and  found  where  I have 
had  myself  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  in 
quickness  of  appreciation  and  intelligence  they 
are  superior  to  either  the  English  or  Scotch;  but 
when  it  comes  to  severe  reasoning  and  judgment, 

I would  say  that  their  superiority  is  not  quite  so* 
manifest. 

3008.  But  considerations  dealing  with  what 
you  call  severe  reasoning  and  judgment,  belong 
rather  to  a different  order  of  enterprise  than  that 
of  ordinary  industry,  do  they  not  ?— Oh,  no.  I 
would  say  that  there  is  as  much  severe  reasoning 
and  judgment  required  in  the  management  of  an 
important  industrial  concern  as  there  is  in  any 
other  department  (5f  life,  in  any  of  the  professions, 
or  even  in  political  life. 

3009.  In  the  management,  no  doubt;  but, 
taking  the  general  mass  of  the  population,  the* 
exercise  of  severe  power  and  reasoning  is  not 
needed  ?— Taking  the  ordinary  workman,  the 
higher  faculties  of  reasoning  and  judgment  do 
not  so  much  come  into  play ; but  it  is  remark- 
able, even  in  that  regard,  how  much  the  character 
of  the  work  is  improved;  how  much  superior  work 
that  man  will  turn  out  who  has  a really  superior 
head  ; and  it  is  upon  that  that  will  depend  the 
advancement  of  workmen  in  their  trades  to  the 
higher  and  more  emolumentary,  or  more  lucrative 
departments.  The  selection  of  managers  and 
foremen  of  departments  would  all  be  made  upon 

grounds 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

grounds  involving  a very  considerable  amount  of 
intellectual  ability. 

3010.  Assuming  that  the  average  Irishman  has 
good  natural  capacity,  but  might  require  intelli- 
gence and  dexterity  of  hand,  is  there  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  Irish  people  will  supply,  under 
several  conditions,  a good  percentage  of  men 
capable  of  those  higher  exercises  of  the  mind  in- 
volved in  the  management  of  great  industries  ? — 

I have  no  doubt  of  that.  I have  known  in  my 
own  experience,  many  years  ago,  many  instances 
of  Irishmen  who  got  employment  in  factories  in 
Lancashire  attaining  to  very  important  positions 
by  their  superior  intelligence,  cases  in  which  they 
combined  the  quickness  of  intelligence,  which  is 
almost  natural  to  the  Irish  character,  with  the 
solidity  of  judgment  which  is  not  so  uniformly 
associated  with  it,  but  which  is  necessary  for  any 
higher  control  in  manufacturing  industry. 

3011.  Solidity  of  judgment  of  course  grows 
with  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment ? — Certainly. 

3012.  You  told  the  Committee  that  the  Irish 
people  generally  have  a good  disposition  to  learn 
if  facilities  are  put  in  their  way  ? — Yes,  I have 
always  considered  so. 

3013.  Then  with  reference  to  the  habits  of  the 
people,  you  have  given  a remarkable  testimony  of 
that  in  your  book.  You  have  said  that  “ So  far 
from  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  being  adverse  to  the  introduction  of 
industrial  occupations,  they  have  made,  within 
the  last  few  years,  unparalleled  str-ides  in  the 
habits  which  best  conduce  to  industrial  success. 
I do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  existing 
generation  in  this  country  is . half  a century  in 
advance  of  that  which  is  dying  off,  and  that  the 
generation  now  at  school  will  be  a century  in 
advance  of  us.”  Do  you  consider  that  with  the 
spread  of  education  since  you  wrote  that  book, 
and  the  growth  of  habits  of  temperance  and 
thrift,  your  hope  has  been  generally  realised  ? — 
The  country  has  undergone  since  that  time  so 
dreadful  a retrogression,  owing  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  famine,  and  the  state  of  paralysis  into 
which  it  threw  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  that  there  was  in  my  opinion 
a complete  break  of  continuity  in  the  rate  of 
improvement  which  I had  then  anticipated ; but 
still  there  has  been  since  then  even,  notwith- 
standing that,  considerable  improvement.  There 
is  not  much  less  than  double  the  number  of 
children  at  school  now  that  there  was  at  that 
time.  Under  the  improvements  in  the  system  of 
national  education  they  are  making  remarkable 
progress  in  the  advanced  grades,  and  altogether  I 
think  the  temper  of  the  people  has  recovered 
itself  very  much  of  late  years ; but  still,  the  rate 
of  progress  of  improvement  which  I had  then 
calculated  upon  was  certainly  entirely  broken 
down  by  the  intervention  of  those  dreadful  years 
of  poverty  and  famine. 

3014.  We  know,  however,  by  fairs  and  by 
public  meetings  that  temperance  has  much 
increased,  or  rather  intemperance  has  much 
decreased,  and  we  know  by  the  figures  of  the 
savings  banks  that  thrift  has  very  much  in- 
creased?— Yes;  I understand  so. 

3015.  So  that,  allowing  for  the  social  disloca- 
0 98. 
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tion,  confusion,  and  depression  caused  by  the 
famine,  you  think  there  has  been,  apart  from 
that,  a steady  improvement  ? — I think  so ; I am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  it. 

3016.  We  often  hear  it  alleged  that  the  resort 
to  strikes  in  Ireland  has  greatly  and  culpably 
damaged  the  industry  of  the  country.  I notice, 
however,  in  your  book,  on  page  384,  the  obser- 
vation that,  “ The  history  of  industry  in  England 
for  the  last  century  presents  a series  of  the  most 
violent  outbreaks,  riots,  and  combinations,  mur- 
ders of  the  most  amiable  employers,  destruction 
of  machinery  and  mills  ; in  fact,  such  an  array  of 
illegal  interference  with  the  just  rights  of  property 
and  labour,  as  would,  if  judiciously  worked  up  by 
an  active  editor,  supply  materials  for  a history  of 
Great  Britain  that  has  not  yet  been  written  ” ? — 
That  is  perfectly  true. 

3017.  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  Irish 
strikes,  you  point  out  that  a small  strike  goes  a 
far  way  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  want  of  capital, 
and  also  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  magnifying, 
not  favourably  to  Ireland,  the  facts  in  regard  to 
stx-ikes,  has  px-evailed  in  the  British  Press? — 
That  is  quite  true  also. 

3018.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  people  themselves 
to  account  for  the  decayed  condition  of  their 
industry,  or  to  forbid  the  hope  that  those  in- 
dustries will  develope  under  favourable  con- 
ditions ? — Certainly  not.  As  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned,  I have  always  regarded  them  as 
being  most  favourably  disposed  for  industrial 
pursuits  of  various  kinds,  and  I have  certainly 
seen  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion  in  any 
respect.  I still  look  upon  them  as  being  as  well- 
conditioned  for  industrial  avocations  as  any 
people  in  Europe,  taking  them  as  a whole. 

3019.  And  not  kept  back  by  any  fault  of  their 
own.  Now  I should  like  to  ascertain  what  your 
opinion  at  the  present  day  is  upon  the  great 
question  of  emigration.  Yoxx  wrote  your  book 
before  the  great  emigration  commenced,  and  you 
said  at  page  293,  “ Voluntary  emigration  carries 
off,  in  fact,  just  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  is 
most  important  to  keep  at  home  ; persons  of  both 
foresight  and  enterprise,  axxd  possessed  of  some 
small  capital.  The  expatriation  of  the  very 
poorest  classes,  whether  at  the  public  expense,  or 
at  the  cost  of  individuals  desirous  of  removing 
them,  has  been  found,  from  the  expense,  impos- 
sible,  in  any  degree  sufficient  to  affect  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  population.  The  other  alterna- 
tives ” (that  is  to  say,  dying  of  starvation  or  re- 
moval to  the  workhouse ) “ are  not  likely  to  meet 
with  approval,  either  upon  moral  or  on  prudential 
gx-ounds  ; and  hence,  as  the  great  fact,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  people  still  remains,  the  question  of 
what  can  be  done  with  them  must,  one  time  or 
another’,  be  fairly  met.  The  only  answer  is, 
enable  them  to  support  themselves.”  Do  you 
adhere  to  that  view  ? — Certainly ; at  that  time, 
it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee 
that  the  population  of  Ireland  was  one-hall  more 
than  it  at  present  is.  W e used  to  say  rather 
boastfully  at  that  time,  that  we  were  eight  mil- 
lions. Now  I believe  the  population  is  only 
about  five  and  a half  millions. 

U 2 3020.  It 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

3020.  It  is  short  of  five  millions  now  ? — That 
is  a tremendous  change  from  eight  millions. 

3021.  Of  course,  all  that  you  say  here  of  the 
slight  and  casual  emigration  going  on  in  1844, 
must  be  applied  with  multiplied  force  to  the 
great  emigration  of  1847.  and  of  the  succeeding 
years ; and  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  was  this  additional  objection  to  that  emi- 
gration, that  it  took  away,  and  has  been  taking 
away  since,  the  young  and  vigorous  of  the  people, 
leaving  the  community  at  home  overweighted 
with  an  undue  number  of  aged  people  and  chil- 
dren ? — That  has  been  its  operation. 

3022.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Sullivan  that 
this  great  exodus  threw  the  people  who  went 
away  into  a strange  country  without  educational 
equipment? — They  laboured  under  a great  dis- 
advantage on  arriving  in  a strange  country.  Of 
course  it  was  not  so  great  in  America,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  language,  and  a certain 
connection  already  existing ; but  it  had  the  effect 
of  throwing  the  Irish  immigrant  population  of 
America  into  the  very  lowest  and  worst  position. 
They  could  only  get  access  to  the  lowest  employ- 
ment, and  the  least  remunerative;  and,  altogether, 
they  fell  rather  into  the  position  of  an  inferior 
caste. 

3023.  From  which  in  England,  as  a rule,  I be- 
lieve, they  have  been  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves, though  they  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
other  countries.  Do  you  accept  Dr.  Sullivan’s 
view  that  the  emigration  from  Ireland  had  not 
operated  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland? 
— -I  should  think  that  certainly  the  rate  of  wages 
has  remarkably  increased  in  Ireland  within  the 
last  20  years,  and  I should  think  that  the  emi- 
gration has  had  a certain  amount  of  influence ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  diminution  of  the  population 
has  had  a certain  influence  in  promoting  that  in- 
crease of  the  rate  of  wages.  The  rate  of  wages 
generally,  over  Europe,  has  materially  increased, 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  food  and  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  The  increase  of  the 
rate  of  wages  is  not  at  ail  limited  to  Ireland,  or 
even  to  this  country ; but  I think  that  a certain  . 
amount  of  increase  of  wages  in  Ireland  may 
fairly  be  attributed,  of  course  I have  no  actual 
evidence  on  the  subject,  but  I think  it  may  fairly 
be  attributed  to  the  diminution  of  the  supply  of 
ordinary  and  unskilled  labour  by  the  diminution 
of  the  population. 

3024.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  farmer  in 
Ireland  has  been  generally  able  at  any  time  to 
obtain  more  labour  than  he  needed  ?— The 
different  portions  of  Ireland  are  very  unequal  in 
that  regard.  Now,  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the 
province  of  Leinster,.  I rather  think  the  farmers 
have  had,  at  various  times  in  the  year,  consider- 
able difficulty  in  getting  a proper  supply  of 
labour.  In  the  more  remote  districts,  in  all  pro- 
bability, that  does  not  occur;  but  from  what  I 
have  learnt  on  various  occasions,  it  certainly  does 
occur  at  times  in  Leinster. 

3025.  However,,  great  economic  causes,  not 
connected  with  emigration,  have  acted  upon  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  increase  relatively  to  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  been  apparent 
rather  then  real? — Yes;  there  is  a certain  ratio 
preserved  between  the  cost  of  existence  and  the 
rate  of  labour. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

.3026.  The  labourer  in  Ireland  is  not  able  now 
with  his  present  rate  of  wages  to  live  more  com- 
fortably than  the  labourer  in  Ireland  usually  did 
when  you  wrote  your  book,  is  he? — I should 
think  the  average  rate  of  living  amongst  the 
labouring  classes  is  decidedly  higher  than  it  was 
at  the  time  when  that  book  was  written. 

3027.  They  use  a different  kind  of  food,  but  is 
it  more  nutritious  food  ? They  wear  a different 
kind  of  clothes,  but  are  they  better  clothes  ? 
Is  the  tea  or  the  inferior  quality  of  bread  now 
used  by  the  Irish  labourer  more  suitable  food  for 
his  purpose  than  the  oatmeal,  potatoes  and  new 
milk  that  he  consumed  when  you  were  a boy  ? — 
Not  more  nutritious  than  oatmeal  and  milk,  but 
certainly  more  nutritious  than  the  potatoes  which 
constituted  almost  exclusively  the  diet  of  the 
labouring  population  of  the  agricultural  class  at 
that  time. 

3028.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  great  emi- 
gration was,  of  course,  the  famine ; but  I would 
like  to  ascertain  from  you  whether  the  great 
motive  power  of  emigration,  behind  that  famine, 
was  not  the  law  relating  to  the  tenure  and  occu- 
pation of  land  ? — I believe  that  that  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  it. 

3029.  J t practically  forbade  the  accumulation 
of  capital  in  the  hand  of  the  tiller  of  the  land, 
and  left  him  helpless  when  the  moment  of  emer- 
gency came  ? — It  left  him  entirely  unprotected 
as  to  the  tenure  of  his  land,  and  of  course  that 
was  a very  great  obstacle  to  the  accumulation  of 
any  amount  of  capital  or  to  any  improvement  in 
his  condition. 

3030.  Then,  again,  the  emigration  from  Ire- 
land disturbed  the  ordinary  relation  between 
urban  and  rural  life  in  a civilised  country,  by 
breaking  up  the  towns  and  villages  and  hurrying 
them  to  decay  ?— Yes,  it  had  of  course  that 
operation. 

3031.  Dr.  Sullivan  told  the  Committee  that  in 
order  to  bring  agriculture  in  Ireland  into  the 
condition  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  there  must  be 
a large  increase  of  the  application  of  skilled 
labour  to  the  land.  Would  I correctly  infer 
from  that,  that  in  order  to  bring  agriculture  into 
the  condition  in  which  it  ought  to  be  in  Ireland, 
we  must  put  a stop  to  emigration ; that  is  to  say, 
in  order  that  there  should  be  the  presence  in  the 
country  of  the  labour  requisite  for  increased  at- 
tention to  the  land  ?— It  is  a subject  upon  which 
only  a very  vague  opinion  can  be  expressed  or 
even  formed ; but  I should  rather  think  that  the 
present  population  of  Ireland  would  be  quite 
sufficiently  large  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  under  an  improved  system  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Chairman. 

3032.  Is  the  use  of  machinery  in  agriculture 
extensively  made  use  of? — Not  extensively  in 
Ireland  ; it  is  upon  some  of  the  larger  farms, 
and  particularly  where  gentlemen  farm  their  own 
demesnes  or  their  own  lands,  they  introduce  a 
large  amount  of  machinery. 

3033.  But  ordinarily  the  use  of  machinery  is 
limited  ? — It  is  limited  ; it  does  not  extend  much 
to  the  general  farming  population. 

3034,  In 
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Mr.  Sexton. 

3034.  In  your  book  you  say,  at  page  297,  “ As 
the  total  number  of  existing  agricultural  families 
is  974,188,  it  results  that  from  the  available  land 
there  could  be  allocated  to  each  a farm  of  seven- 
teen statute  acres.  That  this  quantity  is  sufficient 
to  support  a family,  paying  full  rent,  is  a matter 
of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  and  it  is  then  evident 
that  the  finding  means  of  employment  for  the 
population  is  not  so  difficult,  nor  requiring  such 
hidden  resources  as  is  often  thought.”  If  that 
was  so  when  the  population  was  eight  millions,  I 
think  it  must  follow,  as  an  obvious  matter,  that 
a population  of  less  than  five  millions  is  not 
sufficient  to  apply  to  the  land  the  labour  which 
it  could  profitably  receive  ? — There  is  a differ- 
ence between  the  condition  of  a large  popu- 
lation— we  will  say  a population  representing 
eight  millions,  finding  occupation  upon  the 
land,  under  a system  of  agriculture  suited  to  that 
amount  of  population, — as,  for  instance,  under 
a system  of  small  farms  cultivated  by  spade 
labour,  which  was  a mode  of  cultivation  which 
was  specially  looked  to  at  the  time  that  book  was 
written.  There  is  difference,  I say,  between 
that  and  the  question  of  whether  with  a smaller 
population  you  may  bring  the  country  into  a 
condition  of  good  agricultural  cultivation.  You 
can  occupy  the  eight  upon  a given  space  ; at  the 
same  time  if  you  have  not  the  eight,  you  may  be 
able  to  cultivate  that  space  very  well  with  the 
five. 

3035.  But  considering  what,  I believe,  is  your 
opinion,  that  with  an  intelligent  adequate  system 
of  culture  the  land  of  Ireland  could  produce 
three  times  what  it  does,  does  not  it  appear  to 
follow  that  if  we  are  to  apply  an  improved  system 
of  agriculture,  we  must  take  care  that  the  popu- 
lation of  less  than  five  millions  is  not  further 
drained  if  it  is  to  provide  the  necessary  labour  ? — 
I should  consider,  certainly,  that  any  further 
decay  of  the  population  would  be  a great  national 
•evil. 

3036.  In  your  sketch  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  industries  of  Ireland,  you  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  only  industry  which  can.be  said 
to  thrive  is  that  connected  with  the  brewing  and 
distilling — is  not  that  so? — I should  probably 
have  added  to  that,  from  further  recollection,  the 
linen  industry.  I rather  spoke  with  regard  to 
the  progressive  improvement  at  the  present  time. 

3037. ”  I said  “ thriving  ” ?— Thriving  at  pre- 
sent. I was  quite  sensible  of  the  large  propor- 
tions that  the  linen  and  flax  trade  of  Belfast  had 
acquired  since  that  book  was  written  ; but  my 
answer  to  the  question  was  with  regard  to  the 
improving  progress  at  the  present  moment.  There 
are  in  Dublin  even,  not  to  speak  of  other  places 
— not  to  speak  of  Belfast  or  Cork— of  my  own 
knowledge,  a large  number  of  very  extensive 
works  of  various  kinds  which  are  in  full  activity 
and  very  prosperous ; but  still  they  do  not  con- 
stitute the  staple  manufacture  of  a country  in  the 
sense  in  which  I thought  the  question  was 
directed  ; and  I therefore  limited  my  answer  to 
the  two  great  industries  of  Dublin,  which  are  the 
brewing  and  distilling. 

3038.  And  generally  speaking,  comparing  the 
industries  of  even  Dublin  now  with  the  industries 
of  Dublin  about  this  time  or  a little  later  in  the 
last  century,  the  contrast  is  very  unfavourable  to 
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the  present,  is  it  not? — There  were  then  great 
varieties  of  industries  which  in  regard  to 
the  state  of  industry  generally  at  the  time  were 
extensive  and  flourishing  ; but  they  were  under 
a system  of  domestic  protection,  which  is  of  course 
quite  different  from  anything  which  exists  at  the 
present  time. 

3039.  That  was  a system  to  which  the 
Chancellor  Lord  Clare  attributed  the  unparalleled 
advance  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country? — I 
think  so. 

3040.  At  that  time,  I have  it  upon  your  own 
authority,  upon  the  river  Dodder,  which  flows 
into  Dublin  Harbour,  there  were  28  mills  at 
work? — Yes,  it  was  one  succession  of  mills  from 
the  source  to  the  mouth  almost. 

3041.  Most  of  those  mills  are  idle  and  roofless 
now  ? — Yes,  most  of  those  mills  are  idle  now. 

3042.  You  are  familiar  with  the  influence 
which  English  legislation  ha3  exerted  upon  the  in- 
dustries of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  as  a matter  of  history. 

3043.  First,  there  was  a suppression  of  indus- 
tries; then  there  was  a hampering  of  Irish 
industries  by  differential  duties ; and  then  from 
that  to  the  present  there  has  been  a consistent 
neglect.  Does  that  represent  in  your  view  what 
has  happened  ? — Yes,  I think  it  does. 

3044.  The  important  element  of  the  industrial 
question  in  Ireland  is  the  question  'of  fuel. 

I believe  I am  correct  in  saying  that  when 
English  policy  gave  over  the  lands  of  Ireland  to 
emigrants,  they  took  no  thought  of  the  future  of 
the  country,  but  cut  down  the  forests  either  to 
deprive  their  political  adversaries  of  places  of 
retreat,  or  to  acquire  as  much  money  as  they 
could,  immediately  regardless  of  the  future  ? — 
Yes,  I believe  so. 

3045.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  that  course 
of  policy  pursued  towards  Ireland  puts  it,  in  rela- 
tion to  England,  in  the  position  of  a nation 
entitled  to  a measure  of  indemnity? — It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  to  what  extent  any  claim  to  an 
indemnity  could  arise  under  the  circumstances. 
The  same  sort  of  thing  was  done  in  almost  every 
country  in  Europe.  The  forests  were  destroyed 
for  the  sake  of  the  realisation  of  their  values,  and 
even  to  a greater  amount  of  injury  than  arose  in 
Ireland,  owing  to  the  different  character  of  the 
climate.  Improvidence  and  recklessness  with 
regard  to  the  future  is  by  no  means  limited  either 
to  Ireland  or  to  England. 

3046.  But  is  there  so  direct  and  long-con- 
tinuing a case  on  record  of  the  operation  of  law 
directly  ruining  the  industries  of  a country  ? — I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  on  record 
indicating  so  continuous,  and  1 would  almost  say 
intentional  a system  of  injurious  legislation,  as 
there  is  between  Ireland  and  England. 

3407.  The  principle,  then,  which  I would  be 
disposed  to  lay  down,  if  you  would  concur  with 
me,  for  the  guidance  of  our  legislators  in  future 
dealing  with  Ireland  is  this  : that  what  law  has 
been  unjustly  used  to  suppress,  law  might  now 
be  appealed  to  to  amend? — Of  course  that  would 
be  a very  good  principle,  but  I would  doubt 
the  capability  of  its  being  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, because  you  may  much  more  easily  do 
harm  by  laws  than  you  can  do  good.  You  may 
make  a law  facilitating  or  authorising  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests,  I will  say,  and  it  can  be  executed 
u 3 offhand 
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offhand  in  a very  short  time  and  very  effectually ; 
but  if  you  make  a law  lor  the  purpose  of  re- 
creating those  forests  it  will  be  a matter  of  very 
slow  degrees,  and  will  require  a great  combina- 
tion of  favourable  circumstances  to  give  it  any 
real  effect. 

3048.  Passing  beyond  the  subject  of  forests, 
the  general  question  which  we  have  been  look- 
ing into  appears  to  establish  a special  claim  on 
the  part  ot  Ireland  to  a liberal  and  generous  use 
of  public  resources  for  the  development  of  in- 
dustries there,  does  it  not  ? — I do  not  feel  quite 
competent  to  express  opinions  upon  subjects  with 
which  I have  not  been  connected  in  any  special 
way,  but  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
nothing  that  legislation  could  now  do  in  the  way 
of  assistance  to  the  prosperity  and  the  recovery 
of  Ireland,  both  as  regards  industry  and  other- 
vise,  could  do  more  than  even  in  a small  degree, 
compensate  for  the  serious  injury  which  had  been 
inflicted  in  former  times  upon  Ireland  by  the 
injudicious  action  of  English  legislation. 

3049..  You  conveyed  it  on  Friday  last  as  your 
impression  that  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland 
are  trifling  compared  with  those  of  England ; how- 
ever, I suppose  you  will  agree  that  the  importance 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  a country  is  to  be 
judged  by  their  relation  to  itself  and  to  its  own 
wants,  and  not  by  their  relation  to  those  of  another 
country.  You  say,  in  your  book,  on  page  407, 
“ The  constitution  of  the  rocks  and  soil  of  Ire- 
land, its  extent  of  ores  and  fuel,  its  supply  of 
water,  its  extent  of  lakes  and  rivers,  its  harbours, 
all  fitted  it  for  industry  in  agriculture,  in  manu- 
factures, and  in  commerce,  in  a degree  which, 
although  not  entitling  it  like  England  to  grasp 
at  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  sceptre  of 
the  world,  would  certainly  enable  it  to  be  the 
source  of  employment  and  comfort  to  its  own 
people  ” ? — Y es ; I still  think  that  I have  seen 
nothing  to  change  that  opinion. 

. 3050.  That,  of  course,  is  not  a trifling  con- 
sideration for  Ireland  whatever  it  may  “be  in 
relation  to  England.  Then  in  reply  to  the 
common  saying,  that  England  is  a 'manufac- 
turing, and  Ireland  an  agricultural  country  ; 
you  say  that  this  idea  is  in  every  way  prejudicial 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  people ; and  then  you 
point  out,  on  page  238,  that  “ so  far  from  there 
being  aught  antagonistic  between  agriculture 
and  manufacture,  the  former  can  only  be  carried 
on  with  its  best  effects  where  the  industrial  arts 
are  in  a flourishing  condition.  The  farmer  re- 
quires for  his  clothing  the  produce  of  various 
manufactures,  and  for  his  protection  a house 
made  comfortable  by  the  labours  of  various 
artizans.  Ilis  plough,  his  machines  for  winnow- 
ing and  threshing  have  been  invented  for  him  by 
ingenious  mechanists.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manufacturer  must  be  fed.  The  produce  of  the 
farm  finds  its  quickest  and  readiest  sale  in  the 
neighbouring  manufacturing  town.”  That  pas- 
sage opens  up  at  one  view  the  vast  importance 
of  establishing  industry  even  for  the  sake  of 
the  agricultural  population  ? — Certainly. 

3051.  In  order  to  elicit  your  present  view  as 
to  the  duty  of  the  Governm.ent  upon  this  ques- 
tion, I would  refer  you  to  this  passage  in  your 
preface : “ In  other  countries  it  has  been  the 
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most  anxious  care  of  the  Government,  and  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  edu- 
cation to  ascertain  the  nature  and  amount  of  their 
means  of  promoting  industry,  and  extending  the 
employment  of  the  people.  It  is  thus  that  every 
year  sees  the  continental  nations  making  such 
giant  strides  in  manufacturing  activity.  It  is 
thus  that  the  physical  disadvantages  which  had 
so  long  kept  them  back  are  gradually  being 
lessened  in  importance.  If  similar  zeal  and 
intelligence  were  manifested  in  developing  the 
resources  of  this  country,  there  would  be  no  fear 
of  the  result.”  Do  you  still  retain  that  opinion  ? 
— I do. 

3052.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment in  its  time  fulfilled  the  view  of  the  duty  of 
a Parliament  which  you  take  in  this  passage 
towards  the  industries  of  the  country  ?~I  think 
they  did  to  the  best  of  their  ability  ; not  always 
very  prudently,  but  with  the  best  intentions,  and 
ou  a very  large  scale  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
sources. 

3153.  You  told  the  Committee  on  the  last 
occasion  that  any  agreement  in  Ireland  to  pur- 
chase Irish  goods  would  be  likely  only  to  last  so 
long  as  the  enthusiasm  lasted? — Yes.” 

3154.  Taking  it  to  be  true,  as  you  say  it  is,  at 
page  370,  “ If  our  domestic  industry  should,  as  I 
fondly  trust  it  may,  revive,  our  farmers  would  meet 
a safer  and.  a better  market  for  their  produce 
amongst  their  neighbours,  and  consume  the  cloth, 
the  linen,  cotton,  and  other  products  manufactured 
within  our  own  bounds”  ; do  not  you  think,  that 
if  that  view,  could  be  presented  to  the  people,  a 
sounder  basis  than  enthusiasm  would  be  created 
for  the  development  of  Irish  industries? — I think 
a more  permanent  basis. 

3055.  Now  I take  it  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
first  requisite  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
in  Ireland  is  the  better  and  more  skilful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  manure  and  the  rotation  of  crops,  and 
the  saving  and  proper  use  of  refuse  as  manure  ? 
— Yes,  those  are  elements  in  any  system  of  im- 
proved agriculture. 

3056.  You  think  that  by  the  use  of  those 
elements,  directed  by  suitable  education,  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country  might  be 
trebled .? — Yes;  I think  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  consider  that  the  average  produce  of  land  in 
Ireland  might  be  trebled  by  an  improved  system 
of  agriculture.  If  we  contrast  the  produce  of 
the  same  crops,  we  will  say  in  Belgium  and  in 
Ireland,  we  find  that  the  rate  of  produce  in  Bel- 
gium is,  I would  say,  fully  treble  that  in  Ireland. 

Chairman. 

3.057.,  Are  you  speaking  now  of  all  the  lands, 
taking  in  the  lands  which  might  be  reclaimed,  or 
are  you  applying  your  observations  only  to  land 
under  cultivation?—!  speak  of  the  average 
arable  land  now  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3058.  You  hold,  I believe,  the  opinion  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  land  in  Ireland  which 
is  not  in  some  measure  cultivable  ? — I would  not 
go.  so  far  as  that  quite,  because  there  are  moun- 
tain elevations  which  could  not  be  looked  upon 
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as  being  practically  available  for  cultivation,  and 
there  are  large  stretches  of  bog  which  cannot  be 
counted  as  land  available  for  ordinary  cultivation. 

3059.  Perhaps  I give  a wider  application  to 
the  word  cultivation  than  you  do  in  your  reply. 
These  wide  stretches  of  bog  and  mountain  would 
be  available  for  planting,  would  they  not  ? — To 
some  extent. 

3060.  The  bogs  and  some  of  the  mountain 
slopes  might  be  used,  might  they  not,  for  plant- 
ing osiers,  which  have  developed  on  the  conti- 
nent a very  important  industry  in  various  coun- 
tries?—Osiers  might  be  planted  around  the 
fringes  of  bogs,  but  I do  not  think  you  would 
get  an  osier  plantation  to  flourish  in  a bog ; 
along  the  edges  it  might,  but  the  osier  requires  to 
have  its  roots  in  rather  good  soil. 

3061.  I have  seen  great  plantations  of  osier 
in  very  wet  marshy  land  in  France? — Yes,  in 
marshy  land,  but  still  in  mud. 

3062.  You  would  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
systematic  revolution  in  the  system  of  feeding 
cattle  ; thut  crops  should  be  raised  to  feed  them, 
and  that  they  should  be  fed  in  the  house  ? — I 
devoted,  at  one  time,  a good  deal  of  attention  to 
that  class  of  subject,  and  that  was  the  conclusion 
at  which  I arrived  ; that  stall  feeding  was  de- 
cidedly a more  profitable  operation  in  the  sense 
of  realising  the  greatest  amount  of  produce  than 
the  ordinary  system  of  grazing,  although  it  is 
liable  to  some  disadvantages.  But  that  is  a 
matter  upon  which,  not  being  myself  a practical 
agriculturist,  I should  be  very  slow  to  venture 
to  give  a positive  opinion. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3063.  Does  not  that  depend  a good  deal  upon 
the  quality  of  the  grazing  land? — Of  course 
there  are  qualities  of  produce  that  you  can  raise 
upon  good  grazing  land  which  you  cannot  obtain 
under  the  stall-feeding  system. 

3064.  For  instance,  it  would  not  pay  to  stall- 
feed  in  the  county  of  Meath  so  well  as  to  graze  ? 
— No,  because  upon  the  grass  land  of  Meath 
you  could  do  what  you  could  not  possibly  do 
under  the  system  of  stall  feeding. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3065.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  you  maintain  the 
opinion  that  by  the  use  of  crops  suitable  to  feed- 
ing the  cattle,  three  times  as  many  cattle  could 
be  i-aised  and  three  times  as  much  employment 
given,  both  very  important  considerations? — 
Yes,  certainly;  you  could  conceive  of  and  or- 
ganise  in  the  country  a system  of  cultivation  by 
hand  labour  with  small  farms  in  which  the  pro- 
duce could  be  fully  treble  what  the  average 
produce  in  Ireland  has  been;  and  I probably 
ought  not  to  limit  the  answer  to  a system  of 
small  farms,  for  under  a well-organised  system 
even  of  large  farms,  with  proper  appliances,  an 
amount  of  produce  equal  to  that  produced  by 
the  small  farms  has  been  attained. 

3066.  With  reference  to  the  flax  crop,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  the  soil  in  Munster,  upon  the 
Shannon,  and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  is  more 
suitable  for  the  production  of  flax  than  any  soil 
in  Ulster? — It  is  perfectly  suitable.*  There  has 
been  grown,  and  can  be  grown,  in  Munster,  just 
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as  good  flax  as  in  Ulster ; the  soil  is  quite  as 
well  suited  for  it,  but  I would  not  say  that  it  is 
in  any  way  better. 

3067.  It  is  a crop  capable  of  giving  very  great 
employment  ? — It  is. 

3068  You  have  cited  the  case  of  a gentlemen 
who,  upon  a crop  of  three  acres  for  a year,  gave 
employment  to  210  persons? — Yes. 

3069.  If  the  flax  were  skilfully  cultivated; 
the  plant  were  handed  over  at  the  proper  time 
by  the  farmers  to  someone  who  would  subject  it 
to  the  subsequent  operations,  and  if  the  straw 
and  the  seed  and  the  steepings  were  used  in 
their  proper  ways,  flax  would  not  be  a precarious 
but  an  exceedingly  profitable  crop,  would  it  not? 
— Upon  an  average  of  years  I should  suppose  it 
would  be  a fairly  profitable  crop ; but  it  has  been 
always  a crop  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations 
of  value. 

3070.  I believe  the  flax  seed  is  scarcely  put  to 
any  use  at  all  in  Ireland  now,  is  it  ? — I do  not 
know.  I am  not  personally  conversant  with 
how  it  is  being  used. 

3071.  I see  that  4,000  tons  of  linseed  cake 
were  imported  last  year  into  Belfast,  although 
the  seed  of  the  flax  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste  in 
Ireland? — It  is  not  considered  always  an  advan- 
tage to  allow  the  seed  of  the  flax  to  ripen  for 
certain  qualities ; but  I speak  with  great  diffi- 
dence upon  that  subject,  as  not  being  latterly 
personally  conversant  with  it ; but  for  certain  of 
the  higher  and  finer  qualities  of  flax  it  is  con- 
sidered more  judicious  to  pull  the  crop  before  the 
seed  ripens. 

- 3072.  But  I understand,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  seed  can  be  sufficiently  ripened  for  all 
its  commercial  purposes,  or  farm  purposes  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  flax  ? — It  would  require 
some  person  specially  conversant  with  the  subject 
to  be  able  to  answer  positively  upon  a question 
of  that  sort ; I could  not  undertake  it. 

3073.  Now,  in  considering  how  are  we  to 
assist  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland  ; do  you  think 
that  any  measure  tending  to  increase  and  com- 
plete the  security  of  the  occupier  in  the  return 
of  his  labour  will  always  have  a corresponding 
tendency  to  increase  the  application  of  skilled 
labour  to  the  land  ? — I think  so ; I think  the 
basis  of  all  improvement  in  agriculture  would  be 
absolute  security  of  pi’operty. 

3074.  Absolute  security? — Absolute  security. 

3075.  Therefore,  in  proportion,  as  it  approaches 
the  absolute  will  be  its  efficiency? — The  benefit 
would  be  proportional  to  the  degree  of  certainty 
with  regard  to  the  security  of  the  property  which 
may  be  invested  in  the  land. 

3076.  I believe  a good  deal  of  impediment  to 
the  application  of  skilled  labour  to  the  land  in 
Ireland,  arises  from  the  want  of  financial  accom- 
modation ? — So  I have  always  heard ; but  I am 
myself  not  familiar  with  that  department. 

3077.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Land  Act 
of  1881  has  eased  matters  at  all  in  that  respect 
between  the  banks  and  the  farmers? — I have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  that. 

3078.  Do  you  consider  it  likely  that  the- 
banks  will  give  accommodation  more  generally 
as  a consequence  of  the  increased  security  due 
to  recent  legislation  ? — I should  imagine  the 
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banks  will  be  happy  to  give  accommodation 
wherever  they  get  satisfactory  security. 

3079.  But  is  not  there  such  a thing  known  in 
Ireland  as  a bank  without  regard  to  the  question 
of  security,  directing  its  operations  rather  towards 
one  sphere  than  towards  another,  and  declining 
to  be  drawn  out  of  the  sphere  that  it.  had  selected 
for  its  business  ? — I am  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  banking  operations  to  be  able  to  give  any 
answer  to  that  question. 

3080.  What  do  you  think  of  the  project  of  an 
industrial  bank  which  should  direct  itself  espe- 
cially to  advances  to  farmers  and  traders  who 
might  be  initiating  industries  or  developing 
them  ? — I took  occasion  myself  (at  that  time  1 
was  more  directly  connected  with  these  subjects) 
shortly  after  the  famine,  to  call  attention  to  the 
organisation  which  took  place  in  Prussia,  where 
a system  of  land  banks  for  advancing  to  landed 
proprietors  and  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  faci- 
litating their  operations,  had  been  adopted,  and 
recommended  the  institution  of  something  of  that 
sort  in  Ireland ; however,  I do  not  think  it  had 
any  result;  but  I still  feel  that  something  of 
that  kind  would  be  very  desirable. 

3081.  Do  you  think  that  a public  department 
responsible  to  Irish  public  opinion  could  use 
public  revenues,  or  make  loans  in  an  advan- 
tageous manner  for  the  development  of  the  appli- 
cation of  industry  to  land  and  manufacture  in  Ire- 
land?— I am  not  quite  sure  with  regard  to  the 
application  to  any  general  system  of  manufacture  : 
but  with  regard  to  its  application  to  promoting 
the  improved  cultivation  of  the  land,  I have  no 
doubt  that  advances  of  that  kind  w'ould  be  very 
advantageous,  and  might  be  made  with  compa- 
rative safety.  The  system  adopted  in  Prussia 
was  that  of  the  establishment  of  a kind  of  Go- 
vernment stock,  bonds,  which  « ere  made  current, 
and  which  came  into  circulation  just  like  notes. 
These  were  issued  to  the  Lndowners  on  the  se- 
curity of  their  estates  or  of  their  farms,  and  they 
realised  them,  or  got  what  money  they  wanted 
on  them ; but  there  was  no  actual  money  passing 
from  the  State  at  all ; it  was  merely  that  security 
was  given  for  the  stock. 

3082.  Were  those  issues  made  to  the  occupying 
landowner,  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  ?■ — They  were 
made  principally  to  what  we  would  call  the 
landed  proprietors,  not  so  much  to  the  mere 
peasants  ; but  there  was  nothing  in  the  Prussian 
system  to  interfere  with  the  peasants  taking 
advantage  of  the  system. 

3083.  And  you  think  the  system  might  be 
applied  to  the  occupier  with  advantage? — I think 
so,  where  an  occupier  had  a tenure  that  would 
enable  him  to  give  satisfactory  security. 

3084.  Take  such  an  industry  in  Ireland  as  the 
fisheries ; I believe  you  will  admit  it  to  be  the 
fact  that  owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  harbours, 
and  owing  to  the  want  of  a class  of  boats  suitable 
for  deep-sea  fishing  and  fishing  gear,  the  fisheries 
of  Ireland  have  been  steadily  declining ; do  not 
you  think  that  an  intelligent  department  in 
Dublin  might  upon  a small  scale,  without  risk 
of  loss,  make  such  experimental  advances  as  to 
establish  that  industry  again  upon  a sound  and 
prosperous  basis  ? — I think,  if  I do  not  mistake, 
that  there  is  a system  in  operation  of  making 


Mr.  Sextow — continued. 

advances  to  fishermen  for  the  purchase  of  boats 
and  gear. 

3085.  It  applies  only  to  certain  counties ; now 
passing  from  that  subject,  do  you  generally  accept 
the  evidence  of  Professor  Hull  as  to  the  minerals  ? 
- — As  far  as  his  evidence  goes,  1 am  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  it. 

3086.  I believe  in  some  districts  of  Ireland 
especially,  the  iron  ore  is,  as  you  have  said  in 
your  book,  practically  inexhaustible  and  of  a 
purity  which  favourably  compares  with  any  ore 
which  can  be  found  in  England? — Yes,  I under- 
stand so. 

3087.  I understand  it  to  be  your  opinion,  that 
the  past  failures  in  Irish  mining  were  not  due  to 
any  cause  which  ought  to  discourage  us  as  to  the 
future ; for  instance,  taking  the  case  of  the 
Arigna  mine,  you  are  aware  of  the  cause  of 
failure  there  ? — Yes,  I have  read  of  it.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  break  up  of  the 
establishment  which  was  founded  at  Arigna  for 
smelting  iron,  are  matters  of  history. 

3088.  You  have  said  that  the  causes  that 
operated  there  w'ould  have  had  the  same  effect 
at  Merthyr  ? — Yes. 

3089.  What  were  they? — Jobbery  of  various 
sorts  and  want  of  management ; overloading  the 
business  with  an  amount  of  expenditure  quite 
disproportionate  to  its  resources ; and  speculating 
and  swindling  here  in  London. 

Chairman. 

3090.  Too  many  wanted  to  get  something  out 
of  it  ? — Too  many  wanted  to  get  something  out 
of  it,  and  to  get  it  too  immediately. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3091.  It  was  a failure  partly  due  to  crime  and 
partly  due  to  error  ? — It  was  a mixture  of  both. 

3092.  I believe  it  is  true  that  a great  impedi- 
ment- has  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  mining  in 
Ireland,  by  the  demand  for  prohibitive  royalties 
on  the  part  of  the  landowners? — Of  course  the 
landed  proprietors  upon  whose  properties  mines 
are,  very  naturally  want  to  get  as  much  as  they 
can  out  of  them,  and  it  is  a struggle  between 
them  and  the  undertakers  as  to  how  they  will 
accommodate  matters;  but  with  a few  exceptions, 
the  mine  proprietors  in  Ireland  have  been  reason- 
able- enough,  quite  as  reasonable  as  they  would 
be  in  this  country ; there  have  been  exceptions 
of  some  shortsighted  people  who  wanted  to  kill 
the  goose  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  eggs,  but 
from  my  experience  those  are  exceptions. 

3093.  As  an  instance  of  what  I mean,  I may 
tell  you  I am  informed  by  a letter,  that  “ On 
Lord  Dunalley’s  property  at  Silvermines  near 
Nenagli,  a deposit  of  zinc  ore  was  discovered  by 
the  General  Mining  Company,  and  after  a con- 
siderable outlay  the  company  was  just  succeeding 
in  establishing  the  manufacture  of  oxide  of  zinc 
(a  beautiful  white  pigment),  when  the  term  of 
the  lease  came  within  a few  years  of  expiring ; 
as  additional  capital  would  have  to  be  provided,  a 
provisional  arrangement  was  made  with  a then 
large  capitalist  (Mr.  Malcolmson  of  Portland) 
and  with  Messrs.  Richardson  Brothers,  of  Swan- 
sea (propriStors  of  the  Crown  Spelter  Works),  to 
carry  on  the  mine  and  the  works  as  one  concern, 

and 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

and  thereupon  the  landlord  was  applied  to  for  a 
renewal;  his  first  condition,  and  from  it  no 
amount  of  negotiation  or  solicitation  could  move 
him,  was  the  lodgment  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  of 
10,000 1.  as  a renewal  fine  before  even  the  terms 
of  the  renewal  lease  would  be  discussed ; the 
result  was  the  complete  dismantling  of  the  fur- 
naces, &c.,  for  the  value  of  iron  and  bricks,  and 
the  disappearance  from  the  locality  .of  a possibly 
great  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  — 
That  was  a very  unreasonable  request  for  Lord 
Dunalley  to  make,  but  I question  whether  the 
company  were  not  rather  the  better. of  their  lease 
being  run  out,  for  I do  not  think  it  would  have 
come  to  any  remarkable  success. 

3094.  They  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  go.  on, 
and  they  were  not  let  ? — Yes,  but  I think  it  is 
rather  lucky  for  them  that  they  did  not  go  on  ; 
the  real  drawback  to  mining  in  Ireland  just  at 
present  is  the  extraordinary  depression  m the 
value  of  metals,  which  makes  it  quite  unprofit- 
able to  work  the  great  majority  of  the  mines  in 
Ireland.  The  price  of  the  principal  metals  is  not 
one  half,  and  in  some  cases  not  more  than  a third, 
of  what  it  was  at  the  time  my  book  was  written, 
and  that  from  circumstances  over  which  the 
individual  countries  have  no  control. 

3095.  I suppose  that  you  know  that  before 
you  can  even  search  for  minerals  in  Ireland  you 
have  to  get  what  is  called  a tack-note  from  the 
landlord'?— You  have  to  make  what  is  called  a 
provisional  agreement,  that  in  case  you  decide 
upon  o-oing  on,  the  landlord  binds  himself  that 
lie  will  be  prepared  to  accede  to  certain  terms. 

3096.  He  can  impose  his  own  terms,  can  he 
not9 — No  ; the  usual  course  is  that  if  you  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  valuable  ore  m a 
certain  locality,  you  communicate  with  the  land- 
lord to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  he  will  allow 
it  to  be  worked,  then  you  make  an  agreement 
with  him  provisionally,  reserving  to  yourself  the 
right  of  not  going  on  if  you  find  the  preliminary 
trials  to  be  unsuccessful.  If  the  result  . of  the 
trial  is  good  enough,  as  you  think,  to  justify  you 
in  <roing  on,  then  the  landlord  is  bound  by  his 
provisional  agreement  to  make  a permanent  agree- 
ment upon  those  terms. 

3097.  But  my  point  is  that  you  cannot  search 
at  all  for  minerals  unless  the  landlord  is  satisfied 
with  what  Tie  is  pleased  to  consider  proper  pre- 
liminary conditions?— He  has  the  power  of  im- 
posing a negative  upon  your  going  on. 

3098.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  “ the  giving 

of  a tack-note  should  be  made  compulsory  upon 
conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  some  public  official 
corresponding  to  the  arbitrations  for  railway  pur- 
poses under  the  Board  of  Works  ” ?-You  might 
have  something  like  the  compulsory  power  ot 
purchase,  which  exists  in  the.  case  of  railways,  of 
taking  a man’s  land  and  leaving  the  question  of 
damages  to  the  jury  ; but  I have  never  kno  wn 
an  instance  in  which  there  was  any  difficulty  felt 
in  making  trials  and  carrying  on  mining  opera- 
tions where  there  was  anything  really  valuable 
to  be  gotten.  , 

3099.  But  you  agree  that  there  might  be  a 
public  authority  to  prevent  undue  impediment 
being  thrown  in  the  way  of  mining  enterprise  . 
— Yes,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

institution  of  such  an  authority.  I may  say  that 
the  United  Kingdom  is  almost  the  only  country 
in  which  the  mineral  right  is  so  absolutely  vested 
in  the  owner  of  the  soil ; generally  speaking,  the 
mineral  rights  are  reserved  by  the  State,  and  any 
person  wishing  to  work  a mine  gets  a concession 
from  the  State.  Then  he  is  only  liable  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  for  any  surface  damage  he 
may  do ; but  the  whole  constitution  of  landed 
property  in  these  countries  is  so  very  different 
that  it  affects  mining  interests  as  well  as  others. 


Captain  Aylmer. 

3100.  May  I ask  whether,  in  a country  where 
the  minerals  belong  to  the  State,  prospecting 
rights  are  allowed  to  the  man  who  discovers 
the  minerals? — Yes;  he  may  exercise  his  own 
judgment,  and  look  about  where  he  may  be 
likely  to  find  indications  of  mining  richness; 
but,  practically  speaking,  although  there  are  no 
prospecting  rights  recognised,  still,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  anybody  may  go  about  in  this  country, 
or  in  Ireland,  and  look  out  for  minerals. 

3101.  I asked  the  question  because  I could 
not  search  for  minerals  upon  my  own  property 
in  France  without  the  special  leave  of  the  owners 
around  ?— Of  course  that  goes  beyond  my  per- 
sonal experience. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3102.  Now,  Professor  Hull  thinks  that  in  the 
Tyrone  coalfield  there  is  a coalfield  of  double  the 
possibility  of  the  known  coalfield?  — Yes;  he 
considers  the  coalfield  extends  under  the  newer 
formations  to  a greater  degree  than  had  been 
previously  supposed. 

3103.  That  is  to  say,  under  the^new  red  sand- 
stone towards  Lough  Neagh? — les. 

3104.  If  science  admits  the  probability,  do 
you  consider  it  might  be  a matter  of  public 
policy  for  the  State  to  instruct  its  Scientific 
Department  in  Ireland  to  consider  how  far  it 
might  be  desirable  to  cause  borings  to  be  made 
in  that  locality?— I consider  it  would  be  very 
desirable;  the  same  thing  has  been  suggested 
in  this  country.  When  there  was  some,  panic 
about  the  duration  of  the  coal  supply  in  this 
country  there  was  a good  deal  of  anxiety  felt 
with  regard  to  looking  for  coal  outside  the  limits 
of  the  recognised  coalfields,  and  following  them 
even  down  under  the  chalk  in  Kent  and  other 
places. 

3105.  It  seems  to  be  not  creditable  that  science 
should  hold  such  a view,  and  yet  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  founded 
upon  a fact  or  not  ?— It  would  be  very  desirable, 
and  it  would  be  a matter  that  would  be  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  be  done  at  the  public  expense, 
as  the  result  would  certainly  be  a public  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Trevelyan. 

3106.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  course 

should  be  adopted  in  England  ? 1 should  sup- 

pose that  what  the  Government  would  do  m the 
one  country  could  scarcely  be  avoided  doing  m 
the  other. 

X 3107.  Generally, 
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Mr.  Sexton. 

3107.  Generally,  I believe,  you  liolcl  that  the 
available  water-power  of  Ireland,  and  the  supply 
of  fuel,  by  which  1 mean  coal  and  peat,  are 
adequate  to  the  sustenance  of  great  industries  in 
that  country  ?—  A.  very  extensive  system  of  in- 
dustry. 

3108.  Especially  with  regard  to  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  which  has  wonderfully  decayed. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  coal  in  that 
manufacture  is  of  no  material  account,  and  also 
that  glass  brought  from  abroad  is  liable  to  great 
breakage  and  loss,  and  that  those  two  reasons 
unite  to  indicate  that  as  an  industry  which  might 
be  pursued? — In  my  opinion  the  element  of  the 
cost  of  fuel  in  glass  manufacture  is  heavy  ; but  I 
believe  that  that  would  be  counterbalanced  bv 
the  advantages  of  getting  rid  of  the  element  of 
carriage  ; glass  is  one  of  the  branches  of  manu- 
facture in  which  the  cost  of  fuel  bears  a larger 
proportion  than  usual  to  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion ; but  the  cost  of  freight,  and  the  liability  to 
breakage,  and  so  on,  is  so  great,  as  1 think  fully 
to  counterbalance  that ; in  fact,  glass  has  been 
made  in  Dublin  with  profit,  and  in  Waterford, 
and  in  Cork. 

3109.  Would  you  say  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  would  be  that  the  manufacturers  ou°-ht  to 
endeavour  to  make  a cheaper  article  ?— Yes ; of 
course  the  more  cheaply  an  article  is  produced 
the  better. 

3110.  Do  you  think  the  primary  system  of 
education  in  Ireland  could  be  used  for  the  de- 
velopment as  in  other  countries  of  a system  of 
cottage  industries,  such  as  osier  weaving,  the 
making  of  straw  wrappers,  women’s  clothing,  and 
lace  ? — Such  might  be  done.  There  might  be  in 
a sort,  a class  where  instruction  in  those  little 
domestic  industries  might  be  given  in  school 
houses,  provided  suitable  teachers  could  be  em- 
ployed. 

3111.  You  at  one  time  had  great  hope  of  a 
national  system  of  education  as  a means  of  dif- 
fusing agricultural  instruction,  had  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  I had,  and  I believe  it  still  could  be 
made  use  of  to  a very  great  extent. 

3112.  You  said  40  years  ago  that  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Commission  of  Education  would  very 
soon  enable  them  to  settle  in  each  parish  a school- 
master, who  would  also  be  a minister  of  indus- 
trial progress ; has  that  been  done  at  all? — I 
cannot  say  that  it  has  been  done  to  any  great 
extent ; 1 look  upon  a schoolmaster  as  a minister 
of  progress,  both  by  example  and  precept  in  each 
locality;  at  least,  he  ought  to  be  so;  and  I 
would  certainly  be  very  glad  to  see  some  elements 
of  industrial  instruction  added  to  his  ordinary 
functions  if  that  could  be  done. 

3113.  As  you  have  pointed  out,  before  chil- 
dren are  taught  agriculture,  or  anything  else,  you 
must  teach  the  teachers  ; and  do  you  think  that 
this  great  system  of  10,000  teachers  is  likely  to 
have  agricultural  knowledge  diffused  through  it 
in  our  time  by  the  system  adopted  at  Glasnevin, 
which  gives  its  50  teachers  two  hours  a day  on 
two  days  in  the  week,  and  a continuing  session 
of  six  weeks  ; do  you  think  that  any  result  will 
follow  that  system  ? — I think  a result  will  follow 
to  a limited  extent ; you  cannot  do  more  with 
the  materials  than  the  materials  allow.  All  you 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

have  accommodation  for  at  Glasnevin  is  a very 
limited  number  ; and  the  number  of  teachers  who 
can  devote  themselves  and  give  up  the  time  to 
follow  the  agricultural  course  at  Glasnevin  is 
also  very  limited. 

3114.  But  if  in  our  time  we  are  to  produce 
any  effect  upon  the  capacity  to  teach  agriculture 
of  the  primary  teachers  in  Ireland,  is  it  not  ap- 
parent that  there  must  be  a very  great  increase, 
both  as  to  the  amount  of  instruction  imparted  to 
them  and  as  to  the  number  instructed  ?-•  Cer- 
tainly ; I may  mention  that  after  the  famine 
there  was  a very  great  need  felt  of  stimulating 
the  agricultural  peasantry  into  some  kind  of 
action,  for  they  were  so  paralysed  and  struck 
down  by  the  suffering  they  had  gone  through 
that  they  were  almost  incapable  of  exertion,  'it 
was  even  felt  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  sup- 
ply of  flax  was  found  to  have  fallen  short,  and 
to  a certain  extent  it  was  feared  that  that  would 
interfere  with  the  existence  of  the  flax  and  linen 
manufactures.  In  those  circumstances  the  then 
Government  took  up  the  idea  of  employing  a 
class  of  persons  who  were  called  “ flax  instruc- 
tors.” There  was  at  that  time  organised  in 
Belfast  a society  for  the  improvement  of  flax 
cultivation,  which  had  a very  energetic  secretary, 
I think  of  the  name  of  M‘Adam  ; he  and  some 
others  advised  the  Government  upon  the  subject, 
and  they  got  a large  number  of  persons  who 
went  about  the  country  under  the  name  of  flax 
instructors,,  who  really  effected  a great  deal  of 
good  by  giving  elementary  instruction  with  re- 
gard to  flax  culture  to  the  small  farmers  through- 
out the  country,  inducing  them  to  betake  them- 
selves to  active  industry  again.  I have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  their  exertions  were  pro- 
ductive of  a great  deal  of  good. 

3115.  So  far,  I believe,  it  is  generally  true 
that  the  efforts,  or  whatever  we  may  call  them, 
of  the  officers  of  national  education  to  give  agri- 
cultural instruction  have  had  no  particular 
effect  ?— I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  acquiesce  in 
that.  I would  say  that  they  have  not  had  the 
effect  that  \\  e might  wish  ; but  I think  they  have 
had  as  much  as  the  appliances  at  their  disposal 
permitted  of. 

3116.  But  the  system  of  training  50  teachers 
a year  out  of  7,000,  and  teaching  them  two  hours 
a week,  and  also  for  six  successive  weeks  in  ses- 
sion, can  have  no  appreciable  effect? — Pardon 
me,  I believe  that  the  system  of  instruction  in 
Glasnevin  embraces  a much  longer  time  than 
six  weeks  ; it  embraces  several  months. 

3117.  But  do  you  consider  it  to  be  such  a 
system,  even  for  the  50  men  who  are  there  out 
of  the  7,000,  as  to  enable  them  to  teach  practical 
agriculture  to  their  pupils  ?— I do.  I would  go 
as  far  as  to  say  that  they  get  a very  sound  in- 
struction from  their  teachers;  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  examples  of  agri- 
culture put  in  practice  ; and  I think  when  they 
go  to  their  own  country  they  will  become,  and 
ought  to  become,  as  you  said,  centres  of  indus- 
trial progress ; but  I quite  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  extend  that 
system.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  that  of  late 
years  the  National  Board  have  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  having  model  farms  in  various 

parts 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

parts  of  the  country,  for  they  found  that  these 
model  farms  did  not  act  upon  the  agricultural 
population;  that  they  rather  disturbed  their 
views  with  regard  to  agriculture  by  holding  up 
as  models  what  they  could  not  possibly  imitate. 

3118.  We  have  been  told  that  they  attempted 
these  farms  where  the  people  wanted  no  instruc- 
tion, or  that  they  did  not  plant  them  where  the 
need  was  widespread  and  urgent ; for  instance, 
they  put  up  a farm  for  teaching  agriculture  where 
the  proper  thing  would  have  been  to  teach  the 
people  to  make  bricks,  and  so  on  ? — To  have  a 
model  farm  and  a school  of  agriculture,  you 
should  have  it  in  connection  with  a large  school, 
and  that  limited  their  opportunities  to  certain 
localities,  which  were,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  Those  were  quite 
removed  from  the  large  body  of  agricultural 
population,  and  could  not  therefore  exercise  any 
practical  effect  upon  agricultural  education. 

3119.  Do  not  you  think  small  plots  of  ground 
mio-ht  be  usefully  attached  to  every  primary 
school  where  there  is  a competent  teacher  of 
agriculture  in  the  school?— I have  always  thought 
so,  and  l have  always  recommended  that. 

3120.  Now,  with  regard  to  domestic  economy 
for  o'irls,  in  the  schools  I believe  it  is  the  fact  that 
thelsewing  is  examined  only  by  inspectors,  who, 
of  course,  are  males ; and  1 have  heard  of  a N a- 
tional  school  in  Cork  where  the  girls  were  found 
upon  examination  to  be  able  to  steer  a ship  to 
America,  but  they  only  spent  an  hour  a week 
upon  sewing? — I cannot  say  exactly  how  long 
the  girls  may  remain  at  sewing. 

3121.  That  would  appear  to  suggest  the  ne- 
cessity of  a reform  of  the  system  ? Yes ; but  1 
should  imagine  that  so  many  of  these  schools 
are  under  the  supervision  of  religious  orders, 
which  are  managed  by  ladies,  that  the  system  of 
needlework  and  lacework,  and  matters  of  that 
sort,  would  obtain,  I should  suppose,  a great  deal 
of  their  attention;  and  although,  technically 
speaking,  the  work  would  be  inspected  by  a 
male  inspector,  yet  I should  be  surprised  it  he 
did  not  assist  his  own  judgment  by  consulting 
some  of  those  ladies  who  are  at  the  head  of  those 
establishments. 

3122.  1 quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  theory, 

but  I am  afraid  the  practice  is  different;  do 
not  you  think,  generally,  that  the  literary  course 
of  the  primary  schools  might  usefully  be  re- 
stricted, and  replaced  by  a system  which  would 
teach  the  girls  the  sewing  and  domestic  industry, 
and  teach  the  boys  the  elements  of  art  and 
science,  and  general  handiness,  which  would 
make  them  more  useful  in  the  workshop  after- 
wards ?— Certainly  I do;  but  I should  not  like 
to  assent  to  the  idea  of  restricting  the  literary 
course,  for  I do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
any  occasion  for  that.  _ 

3123.  Do  you  think  the  time  is  usefully  spent 
in  burdening  the  memories  of  boys  with  the 
names  of  towns,  mountains,  rivers,  and  bays  all 
over  the  world,  instead  of  teaching  them  some- 
thin «•  that  will  help  them  to  earn  a pound  a week.-' 
—1 5 think  there  is  more  done  in  middle  class 
schools  in  that  way  than  in  the  National  Schools. 
I think  that  in  the  National  Schools  they  are 
very  well  taught  those  subjects,  and  not  at  all 
over-burdened  with  extraneous  and  unnecessary 
. 0.98. 
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literary  matter.  I think  that  in  that  respect  the 
National  Schools  have  a great  advantage  over 
the  middle  class  schools. 

31,24.  Now  a word  about  the  railway  system; 
does  the  present  system  exhibit  the  evils  of 
deficient  communication,  conflicting  management, 
the  multiplication  of  expensive  staffs,  and  a 
system  of  rates  generally  which  prevents  the 
through  transit  of  goods  to  the  various  parts  of 
Ireland?— I would  agree  that  there  are  many 
points  in  which  the  railway  system  might  be 
improved,  but  I would  certainly  not  enumerate 
those  deficiencies  so  tersely  as  you  have  done. 

3125.  You  might  adopt  different  phrases,  but 
do  you  think  I have  generally  followed  the  line 
of  the  truth  ?— I think  a greater  consolidation  of 
management  would  be  desirable,  and  such  an 
arrangement  with  regard  to  fares  and  charges  as 
would  give  the  greatest  possible  facilities  to  the 
increase  both  of  passengers  and  goods,  and  the 
extension  of  the  system  to  such  localities  as 
might  appear  to  be  unduly  deprived  of  it  at 
present.  I think  that  those  things  would  be 
desirable. 

3126.  You  think  such  a reform  of  the  system 
must  precede  the  development  of  any  industries 
in  Ireland  in  the  direction  of  coal  or  slate  and 
so  on? — It  would  be  very  desirable  that  such 
industries  were  put  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  with  regard  to  intercourse  and  cost 
of  transit;  but  still  l would  not  be  understood 
to  consider  that  the  present,  condition  of  the 
railways  was  actually  prohibitory  of  industry. 

I do  not  think  it  amounts  to  that. 

3127.  You  would  rather  say  that  they  impede 
it? — That  they  impede  it,  certainly. 

3128.  Now,  finally,  as  between  England  and 
Ireland ; England  is  a country  which  has  four 
people  engaged  in  manufacture  for  every  one 
that  is  ensaged  in  agriculture.  It  takes  the 
bulk  of  its" food  from  abroad ; it  desires  to  get 
the  food  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  it  wants  to 
send  its  manufactures  with  as  little  impediment 
as  possible  to  the  various  markets  of  the  world; 
is  not  that  so  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  general  belief. 

3129.  In  Ireland  there  may  be  said  to  be  four 

people  engaged  in  agriculture  as  against  one 
engaged  in  manufacture ; it  has  no  necessity  to 
o-et  food  from  abroad,  because  it  can  grow  it 
itself.'  On  the  other  hand  it  has  a need  to  nnd 
markets  within  its  own  borders  for  its  manu- 
factures, to  the  lessening  of  the  manufactures  at 
present  imported  from  abroad.  Therefore  with- 
out going  into  any  general  fiscal  theory  or  into 
any  controversial  argument,,  you  would  say  that 
those  two  countries  present  in  their  main  aspects 
an  opposite  condition  of  things  ? — They  are  to 
a certain  extent  economically  antagonistic,  lne 
object  of  Ireland  would  be  to  produce  and  sell 
food  and  to  manufacture  to  a reasonable  extent  tor 
itself.  The  object,  of  England  is  to  import  food 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  to  pay  tor  it  by 
exporting  manufactures.  . . . , . 

3130.  So  that  whatever  view  any  individual 

man  may  take  as  to  the  true  fiscal  theorv  between 
nations,  Ireland  and  England  would  hold  opposite 
views  upon  that  point?— Upon  that  point  as 
regards  the  question  between  the  importation  ot 
food  and  the  exportation  of  manufactures.  - 

x 2 3131.  Ana 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

3131.  And  the  operation  of  duties  ? — The 
operation  you  mean  of  protecting  duties. 

3132.  I do.  The  clear  interest  of  one  of  the 
countries  to  have  no  duties,  and  the  different 
position  of  the  other  in  regard  to  that  question  ? 
— The  object  of  England  would  be  to  admit  corn 
duty  free,  of  course  it  would  be  an  object  with 
the  Irish  farmers  to  have  a duty  laid  on  corn  for 
the  purpose  of  making  their  produce  more 
valuable,  and  thereby  getting  the  British  public 
to  pay  for  it. 

3133.  So  that  although  it  might  be  as  clear 
as  day,  that,  let  us  say,  free  trade  was  not  only 
an  useful  but  an  essential  thing  for  England,  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  a similar  conclusion 
can  be  come  to  in  the  case  of  Ireland? — But 
using  that  argument  in  its  economic  form,  there 
would  be  the  same  antagonism  between  the 
manufacturing  class  in  England  and  the  agri- 
cultural class;  the  English  farmers  made  just  as 
much  objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
corn  as  the  Irish  farmers. 

3134.  But  I am  speaking,  not  of  any  class, 
but  of  what  might  be  considered  the  interest  of 
the  country  as  an  entity,  considered  as  one  ? — 
That  is,  supposing,  for  instance,  that  we  regene- 
rated Bishop  Berkeley’s  “ wall  of  brass,”  with 
which  he  proposed  to  surround  Ireland  and  to 
keep  everything  within  it ; you  would  then  be 
able  to  manufacture  and  sell  your  products  at 
whatever  price  you  chose  to  put  upon  them,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  would  have  to  pay  for 
your  food  any  price  the  farmer  chose  to  put 
upon  it;  and  I think  the  two  would  be  very  likely 
to  balance  each  other. 

3135.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  contrasted 
with  the  system  under  which  food  produced  in 
the  country  has  to  compete  with  the  food  of  the 
world,  and  young  manufactures  struggling  for 
life  have  to  compete  with  manufactures  of  ^lono- 
experience,  and  supported  by  large  capital? — 
That  there  would  be  under  the  protective  system 
for  Ireland,  an  immediate  increase  of  material 
prosperity  to  a very  great  extent,  I can  quite 
imagine;  but  I would  doubt  very  much  its 
endurance  for  any  very  long  time. 

3136.  But  when  the  immediate  increase  had 
been  secured,  it  would  be  practicable  then  to 
return  to  the  other  system,  would  it  not? — It 
would  be  difficult  to  foretel  that.  It  is  not  safe, 
generally  speaking,  to  prophesy  too  far  distant. 

3137.  At  any  rate  it  would  not  be  a bad  thing 
to  get  the  increase?— It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing experiment. 

Chairman. 

3138.  But  1 think  you  told  the  Committee,  in 
fact,  that  as  long  as  Ireland  remained  an  integral 
part  of  the  empire,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
constitute  a difference  between  one  part  of  the 
empire  and  another?— I would  rather  apprehend 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3139.  You  said,  as  I understood  you,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Sexton,  that  you  thought  the 
population  in  Ireland  at  present  was  adequate 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Ireland;  did  I 
understand  you  rightly  ? — I think  so. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

3140.  Does  that  in  your  view  include  the 
whole  working  of  the  land,  so  as  to  develop  all 
its  qualities  and  to  improve  it? — Yes,  I think 
so;  having  regard  to  the  economy  of  labour  which 
is  practicable  under  the  best  system  of  agri- 
culture, and  where  it  is  not  an  object,  as  it  used 
to  be  under  former  circumstances,  to  use  the 
land  as  a means  of  utilising  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  labour. 

3141.  Your  last  answer  rather  touches  upon 
a question  I was  going  to  put  to  you  ; are  you 
aware  that  Sir  Bichard  Griffith,  who  was  a great 
authority  upon  all  Irish  matters,  states  that  he 
found  great  difficulty  in  getting  men  in  1835, 
when  the  population  was  very  much  greater  than 
it  is  now,  to  carry  out  the  great  public  works 
then  in  operation,  except  during  a period  of  four 
months  in  the  year.  He  states  that  there  was 
an  amount  of  about  400,000  l.  annually  expended 
in  repairing  roads,  making  new  ones,  and  so  on, 
but  that  he  found  it  was  not  possible,  even  when 
the  population  was  at  that  amount,  to  get  men, 
except  during  the  four  months  which  he  calls 
the  idle  months.  Now,  with  a population  of 
five  millions  at  present,  and  I believe,  according 
to  the  estimate  taken  of  the  population  in  the 
middle  period,  between  the  last  census  and  the 
coming  census,  the  population  was  found  to  be 
under  five  millions,  rather  than  over  it;  would 
you  still  think  it  safe  to  say  that  five  millions 
of  people  would  be  able  to  work  the  agricultural 
interests  of  Ireland  up  to  the  full  level  that 
would  be  required  in  any  well  developed 
country.  Having  regard  to  the  evidence  of  so 
able  a man  as  Sir  Bichard  Griffith,  whom  you 
knew  longer  ago  than  I did,  and  were  intimately 
associated  with  for  a long  number  of  years,  would 
you  like  to  qualify  that  answer  in  this  sense  ; 
do  you  think  that  a population  of  five  millions  is 
able  to  carry  out  ail  the  requisite  industrial 
agricultural  work  in  Ireland,  including  improve- 
ments of  various  kinds,  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  requisite  in  the  country  ? — So  far  as  such  a 
question  admits  of  a definite  answer,  I would 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  supposing  that  the 
agricultural  operations  were  carried  out  with  the 
assistance  of  machinery  and  the  various  ap- 
pliances for  economising  labour  which  could  now 
be  introduced,  but  which  could  scarcely  be  in- 
troduced under  the  system  of  small  farm  cultiva- 
tion which  existed  at  the  time  Sir  Bichard 
Griffith  spoke  of.  At  that  time  each  family  was 
occupied  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year, 
with  certain  intervals  with  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  land,  and  their  labour  could  only  be  made 
available  for  extraneous  purposes,  such  as  re- 
pairing public  roads,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
when  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  on  the  farm. 

3142.  So  Sir  Bichard  Griffith  says? — Under 
those  circumstances  there  would  be  at  one  time 
a glut  of  labour  when  he  might  have  more  men 
than  he  wanted,  and  at  another  time  he  could 
not  probably  get  any.  Even  at  present,  if  opera- 
tions of  transport  are  wanted ; for  instance,  I 
have  known  examples  of  ores  required  to  be 
drawn  from  the  mines  up  in  the  mountains  to 
the  smelting  works  near  Dublin  ; it  was  only  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  farm  work 
is  relaxed,  when  the  horses  and  carts  and  men 
are  not  wanted  for  the  farm  labour,  that  the 
necessary 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

necessary  means  of  transpert  could  be  gotten  for 
those  mineral  products. 

3143.  It  is  admitted  by  you,  as  well  as  by 
other  witnesses,  that  the  soil  of  the  country  in 
the  ordinary  agricultural  operations  requires 
very  much  more  labour  and  more  working  than 
has  been  devoted  to  it  in  recent  years ; is  that 
not  so  ? — In  those  parts  which  are  imperfectly 
cultivated,  of  course  there  is  more  labour  wanted, 
or  rather  a better  application  of  labour  than  more 
labour. 

3144.  What  do  you  say  to  this  passage  in  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Dublin  Works  Committee 
for  1835,  of  which  the  present  Prime  Minister 
was  a member  : “ Your  Committee  cannot  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  that  the  social  disease  of  Ire- 
land is  produced  by  a real  excess  of  population. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  country  does 
contain  a sufficient  quantity  of  labour  to  develope 
its  resources ; and  while  the  Empire  is  loaded 
with  taxation  to  defray  the  charges  of  its  wars, 
it  appears  most  politic  to  use  its  internal  resources 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  population,  by 
which  the  revenue  of  the  Exchequer  must  be  in- 
creased, rather  than  encourage  emigration,  by 
which  the  revenue  would  suffer  diminution,  or 
leave  the  labouring  classes  in  their  present  state, 
by  which,  poverty,  crime,  and  the  charges  of 
Government  must  be  inevitably  extended.”  I 
ask  you  specially  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  developing  the  country  by  the  labour 
of  the  population  ; the  population  is  now  five 
millions  ; it  was  then  seven-and-a-half  millions ; 
and  I ask  you  in  view  of  that  passage,  with 
regard  to  your  former  answer,  whether  you  wish 
to  qualify  that  answer  ? — I should  not  wish  to 
qualify  the  answer;  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  at  the  two  periods  being  so  entirely 
different,  and  labour  being  redundant  at  one 
period ; the  country,  certainly,  if  in  a state  of 
full  development  of  its  agriculture  and  in  a pro- 
portionately sound  condition  of  industrial  occu- 
pation, would  be  able  to  support,  and  could  give 
employment  to,  even  a larger  population  than 
any  that  at  that  period  existed  ; I,  therefore,  did 
not  attempt  to  controvert  the  statement  of  the 
Committee,  but  my  answer  was,  that  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  with  an 
improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  improved  appliances  for  econo- 
mising labour,  I think  the  country  could  be 
brought,  with  other  proper  conditions,  to  a very 
effectual  condition  of  agricultural  prosperity  with 
its  present  population. 

3145.  Then  I understand  that  you  mean  that 
that  population  should  be  employed  solely  on  the 
processes  connected  with  the  working  of  the 
land  ? — I have  assumed  that  the  present  popula- 
tion was  distributed  amongst  agricultural  occu- 
pations ; of  course,  if  any  considerable  amount  of 
the  population  were  drawn  off  to  other  industrial 
occupations,  it  would  in  so  far  leave  a deficiency 
for  agricultural  work. 

3146.  You  have  always  advocated,  and  very 
ably  and  persistently  advocated,  the  extension  of 
industries  in  Ireland,  and  the  restoration  of  in- 
dustries that  once  existed  in  the  country,  have 
you  not? — Yes. 

3147.  Then  would  there  not  be  required,  at  all 
events  for  carrying  out  these  now  new  works,  a 
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very  considerable  accession  to  the  population  ? — 

I think  that  if  any  material  development  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits  took  place,  and  if  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture  was  generally  entered  upon, 
it  would  be  capable  of  absorbing  not  merely  the 
present  population,  but  any  increase  to  the  popu- 
lation which  might  be  expected  to  take  place. 

3148.  Do  you  know  that  at  present  in  some 
districts  in  Ireland  children  from  9 to  10  years 
of  age  attempt  to  till  the  lands ; in  parts  of  the 
great  county  of  Donegal,  have  you  ever  seen 
children  engaged  in  that  operation,  attempting  to 
till  the  land  ? — I do  not  know  much  personally 
of  Donegal,  and  I never  saw  children  of  that  age 
actually  engaged  in  what  would  be  proper  field 
work,  but  I have  seen  them  giving  their  assist- 
ance in  various  little  matters,  assisting  the  parents 
and  elders  in  whatever  cultivation  was  going  on. 

3149.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  from 
me  that  I have  seen  and  noted  children  of  from 
9 to  10  years  of  age  with  spades  in  their  hands 
attempting  to  dig  tolerably  sized  fields  ? — 1 never 
saw  that. 

3150.  Are  you  aware  that  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  boys  who  ought  to  be  at  school  are 
driving  cars  and  engaged  in  a number  of  minor 
occupations  ? — I know  that  the  children  are  taken 
away  to  assist  in  farm  work  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  at  an  age  when  they  ought  to  be  re- 
maining at  school,  and  should  not  be  taken  away; 
that  takes  place  to  a very  serious  extent. 

3151.  Have  you  seen  very  old  and  decrepit 
people  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland  attempting  to 
carry  out  field  labour? — l have  seen  people 
whom  it  would  have  been  much  better  in  a 
wholesomer  state  of  society  to  see  quietly  esta- 
blished in  their  chimney  corner,  trying  to  work 
in  the  fields,  but  I think  those  cases  are  ex- 
ceptional. 

3152.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a very  per- 
ceptible diminution  in  the  number  of  young  men 
in  Ireland  at  present  fit  for  the  severest  forms  of 
labour? — Yes;  the  emigration  takes  away  the 
young  and  active  persons,  and  leaves  the  mere 
children  and  the  aged. 

3153.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge 
that  that  state  of  things  exists  to  a considerable 
extent  in  Ireland  at  present? — Yes,  it  is. 

3154.  Owing  to  recent  drains  by  emigration  ? 
—Yes. 

3155.  Do  not  you  believe  that  a very  consi- 
derable amount  of  reclamation  works  are  required 
to  develope  the  resources  of  Ireland  ? — I consider 
that  a great  deal  of  reclamation  would  be  prac- 
ticable, and  might  be  advantageous  ; but  I think, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  available  labour  in  Ire- 
land would  be  more  profitably  employed  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land  which  is  already  re- 
claimed. 

3156.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge 
that  a great  deal  of  the  land  is  going  out  of 
tillage,  and  that  even  the  grazing  lands  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  going  backward  ? — I have 
heard  that  stated  by  persons  more  conversant 
with  agriculture  than  myself,  and  I accept  it 
upon  their  authority,  but  I do  not  know  it 
myself. 

3157.  Have  you  heard  it  from  persons  upon 
whose  statements  you  would  be  disposed  to  rely  ? 
—Yes. 

X 3 3158.  Then 
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3 1 58.  Then  it  might  be  considered  that  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  agriculture,  and  the 
land  of  Ireland  generally,  is  deteriorating  ? — 1 
believe  that  for  a certain  time  back  it  has  been 
deteriorating. 

3159.  Would  it  not  then  require  all  the  more 
attention  in  the  application  of  care  directly  to  it, 
to  keep  it  in  heart;  to  manure  it,  clean  it,  and 
bring  it  back  into  good  order  again  ? — It  would 
require  the  application  of  more  labour,  and  of 
more  capital,  and  of  more  skill. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

3160.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  know- 
ledge that  the  tillage  and  pastures  together  have 
gone  back  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not  know  it  per- 
sonally. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3161.  I take  it  that  in  general  you  would 
concur  in  thinking  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  every  way  should  be  developed  up  to 
a maximum,  ratherthan  that  the  population  should 
be  artificially  kept  or  brought  down  to  a mini- 
mum in  order  to  fit  it  to  the  diminished  resources 
and  work  which  exists  in  the  country  at  present? 
—Certainly,  I would  prefer  seeing  the  population 
restored  to  its  original  standard  at  which  it  was 
before  the  famine,  provided  that  that  population 
could  be  afforded  suitable  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment, and  be  placed  in  a position  to  admit 
of  their  social  comfort  and  existence. 

3162.  Incidentally,  I think,  upon  the  last 
occasion,  you  mention  that  you  did  not  think 
potatoes  were  a reliable  food  for  people  from 
whom  very  considerable  exertions  in  the  way  of 
labour  were  expected  ? — Certainly  ; I would  not 
consider  any  population  in  a healthy  state  of 
existence,  either  physically  or  socially,  which 
was  dependent,  as  the  Irish  population  had 
formerly  been,  upon  a mere  potato. 

3163.  You  have  very  properly  stated  in  your 
very  able  work  that  power  in  one  form  or  ano- 
ther is  requisite  to  develope  the  industries  of  the 
country  ? — Yes ; it  is  the  prime  mover  of  every 
kind  of  machinery,  and  almost  every  industrial 
operation  is  based  upon  it. 

3164.  You  dealt  with  the  coal  in  a summary 
way  by  saying  that  you  considered  Professor 
Hull’s  statement  with  regard  to  the  coal  supply 
in  Ireland  was  tolerably  accurate? — It  is  sub- 
stantially accurate,  as  fax-  as  I can  judge  : but  I 
would . consider  Professor  Hull  a much  higher 
authority  upon  the  subject  than  myself. 

3165.  Professor  Hull  estimates  the  amount  of 
available  coal  at  present  as  209,000,000  tons, 
does  he  not?— I believe  that  is  the  number  he 
gives. 

3166.  Does  not. he  also  estimate  the  amount 
possibly  available  in  the  sub-permean  seams  as 
something  like  27,000,000  tons  at  the  outside  ? — 
I think  those  are  the  numbers. 

3167.  So  that  the  total  amount  of  the  available 
coal  would  be  209,000,000,  plus  the  27,000,000 
of  possible  but  not  proved  coal.  Now  could  you 
mention,  off-book,  the  quantity  of  coal  in  any  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  English  coal 
counties,  by  way  of  judging  of  what  would  be 
comparatively  available  as  between  the  one 
country  and  the  other  ? — I could  not  do  that  at 


the  moment,  I am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  statistics  of  coal  in  England  to  attempt 
that. 

3168.  The  amount  of  coal  in  South  Wales, 
as  given  in  the  Coal  Report  of  1871,  was 
32,456,000,000  tons.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean 
alone  it  is  given  as  265,000,000  tons;  in  the 
Bristol  coalfield  it  is  4,218,000,000  tons;  I am 
merely  mentioning  these  one  or  two  cases  in 
order  to  put  it  in  contrast  with  the  scanty  supply 
in  Ireland.  Now,  I would  ask  you,  would  it  not 
be  neceessary  to  supplement  the  scanty  coal 
supply  in  Ireland  from  some  other  sources  for 
the  supply  of  fuel  if  we  are  to  carry  on  industries 
to  any  extent  in  Ireland? — Obviously. 

3169.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  coal  per  head  of  the  population  in 
England  is  in  the  great  centres  of  consumption 
generally  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

3170.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  it  is  estimated 
at  something  like  four  tons  per  head  in  some  of 
the  consuming  districts? — I know  it  is  very 
large. 

3171.  To  what  source  would  you  look  to  sup- 
plement the  supply  of  fuel  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  develop  the  resources  of  Ireland  ? — 
To  internal  and  external  sources.  In  the  first 
place  to  the  peat  from  the  bogs,  and  in  the  next 
place  along  our  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  in  places 
within  a reasonable  distance  of  the  coast,  to  the 
supply  of  English  and  Scotch  coal. 

3172.  Do  you  think  it  possible  by  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  charges  for  inland  carriage  in 
Ireland  to  make  arrangements  to  bring  in  a suf- 
ficient supply  of  coal  for  our  future  industries  in 
Ireland  from  England  ? — The  cost  of  fuel  in  the 
generality  of  the  mechanical  manufactures  is  so 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  final  result,  that 
the  cost  of  the  transport,  of  coal  from  England 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  materially  affect  the 
prosperity  or  otherwise  of  manufactures  carried 
on  within  a certain  distance  of  the  sea  ports, 
precisely  as  we  find  English  coal  employed  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  continental  manufacture. 

3173.  Have  you  seen  it  stated,  or  heard  it 
given  here  in  evidence  that  coal  could  not  be 
introduced  from  England  into  Antrim  at  a 
sufficient  late  to  work  profitably  the  enormous 
quantity  of  iron  which  exists  there  ? — I do  not 
think  that  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  iron 
manufacture,  it  would  be  expedient  to  work  it  by 
the  importation  of  English  coal.  I do  not  think 
it  would  pay ; I would  think  that  as  far  as  the 
iron  smelting  is  concerned,  if  it  were  tried  in 
those  localities,  it  should  be  tried  upon  its  own 
basis,  and  with  its  own  materials. 

3174.  Then  you  would  look  to  some  other 
sources  of  home -supplied  fuel,  and  those  would 
naturally  be  either  turf  or  charcoal.  Have  you 
ever  made  any  economic  calculation  as  to  what 
is  possible  in  the  way  of  utilizing  peat  as  fuel  ? — 

I made  a great  number  of  calculations  and  esti- 
mates at  the  time  I wrote  my  book,  based  upon 
experiments  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
made,  and  the  results  are  recorded  in  that  book 
which  has  been  so  much  quoted. 

3175.  Do  you  still  think  it  possible  to  convert 
the  turf  into  fuel,  say,  for  smelting  iron  ?— Yes  ; 

I think  it  could  be  done  in  the  manner  and  with 
the  results  which  I have  already  stated.  The 

policy 
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Dr.  Lyons' — continued.  Dr.  Lyons  — continued, 

policy  of  commencing  an  operation  of  that  sort  abroad,  evidently  the  produce  of  very  little  more 
is  a different  matter.  than  the  thinnings  of  plantations. 

3176.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  3186.  So  that  that  would  imply  that  timber 

of  the  cost  of  turning  peat  into  an  available  fuel  for  charcoal  can  be  used  at  a very  much  earlier 
for  such  purposes ; can  it  be  done  economically,  stage  than  was  at  one  time  supposed  ? — I am 
I want  to  know  ? — “ Economically  ” should  have  rather  under  the  impression  that  the  small  char- 
regard  to  some  object  for  which  it  was  to  be  coal  must  be  mixed  Avith  a certain  portion  of  the 
applied.  denser  and  heavier  charcoal  in  order  to  enable 

3177.  By  “ economically  ” I mean  with  regard  the  charge  in  the  furnaces  to  bear  the  weight. 

to  the  smelting  of  iron  ?—  I have  looked  carefully  3187.  You  have  no  practical  experience  in  the 
over  my  book,  and  considered  the  various  state-  matter? — No,  1 have  no  practical  experience  in 
ments  and  estimates  given  in  it,  and  I really  see  that  matter. 

very  little  to  change  with  regard  to  the  conditions  3187*  But  you  think  it  is  practicable  to  carry 
of  the  iron  manufacture  as  I there  laid  them  doAvn ; on  smelting  operations  again  in  Ireland  success- 
but.  it.  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  price  fully,  if  the  fuel  be  supplied  by  a fresh  growth 
of  iron  has  very  materially  diminished  since  that  of  timber? — Yes,  certainly  it  would. 

3178.  I think  you  also  mentioned  that  a good  Captain  Aylmer. 

deal  might  be  expected  in  the  Avay  of  preparing  3188.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  under  the  most 
charcoal  from  timber? — I do  not  think  I went  favourable  circumstances  of  getting  wood  charcoal, 
into  that  question  very  much,  because  the  non-  make  charcoal  iron  at  a price,  to  be  able  to  put 
existence  of  timber  to  any  great  extent  in  if  i_n  fhe  market  to  compete  AArith  its  great  com- 
Ireland  put  it  out  of  the  question  for  being  used  petitor,  the  Bessemer  steel ; because  “ success- 
for  industrial  purposes.  The  only  object  of  that  fully”  means  that? — Of  course  it  Avould  involve 
subject  being  mentioned  was  to  compare  the  an  assumption  as  to  the  cost  at  which  the  char- 
results  gotten  in  other  countries  with  Avood  char-  coal  Avould  be  delivered  at  the  works, 
coal  Avith  the  results  which  might  be  gotten  in  3189.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done  at  the 
Ireland  Avith  turf  charcoal.  present  day?— My  impression  is  that  it  could 

3179.  We  shall  have  Avitnesses  Avho  will  pro-  scarcely  be  done. 

bably  tell  us  more  in  detail  about  that,  and  Dr.  Lyons. 

therefore  I need  not  trouble  you  by  asking  3190.  Are  you  aware  that  steel  is  made  of  the 
about  it.  Noav,  passing  to  another  point,  are  very  best  quality  on  the  continent,  and  also  that 

you  familiar  with  Gerard  Boate’s  work  on  the  best  quality  is  very  extensively  made  in 

Ireland  ? — I have  read  it.  America  by  the  application  of  timber  to  the 

3180.  He  Avrote  at  a time,  in  1652,  Avhen  smelting? — The  very  finest  qualities  of  steel  and 

timber  was  tolerably  plentiful,  though  coming  iron  are  made  with  Avood  charcoal ; but  that  trade 
near  its  eud,  and  you  are  aAvare  of  the  excellent  has  been  very  much  affected  lately  by  the  dis- 

descriptions  he  gives  of  the  process  of  smelting  covery  by  Bessemer  and  others  of  these  improved 

iron  by  timber? — Yes.  methods  of  getting  rid  of  Avhat  constitute  the 

_ 3181.  Are  you  also 'aware  of  the  very  con-  impurities  of  the  ordinary  steel, 
siderable  extent  to  Avliich  the  smelting  of  iron  3191.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  steel  can  be 
Avas  carried  on  in  Ireland  at  that  time? — Yes.  made  and  is  made,  both  in  America  and  on  the 

3182.  Are  you  aAvare  that  very  large  fortunes  continent  of  Europe,  by  means  of  timber? — The 
are  stated  by  him  to  have  been  made  by  the  very  best  quality. 

Earl  of  Cork,  the  ancestors  of  the  Marquis  of  3192.  Remarkable  for  its  toughness  and  dura- 
LansdoAvne,  Mr.  Christopher  Wandsworth,  avIio  bility,  and  its  applicability  to  all  purposes  for 
was  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  a great  many  other  which  steel  is  adapted? — Certainly, 
people,  by  carrying  out  iron  smelting  ?— Yes,  3193.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you,  at 
and  by  Sir  Charles  Coote  and  others.  your  leisure,  to  put  in  a short  statement  of  what 

3183.  The  iron  exists  in  abundance  still,  and  you  would  consider  the  most  efficacious  plan  in 
if  it  should  be  shown  by  any  Avitnesses  whom  we  an  economic  point  of  view,  of  converting  the 
may  hereafter  examine  that  it  is  possible  to  extensive  supplies  of  turf,  which  we  have  un- 
produce charcoal  Avithin  a comparatively  short  doubtedly  in  Ireland,  into  fuel  ? — I Avould  rather 
period,  you  would  still  think  that  that  is  a di-  ask  to  be  excused  from  taking  up  so  very  large 
rection  in  which  the  industry  of  Ireland  might  and  wide  a subject  in  a hurried  way.  It  Avould 
profitably  be  turned  ? — I think  if  any  large  require  a large  amount  of  investigation,  and  of 
development  of  forest  industry  took  place  in  collecting  information  in  different  localities,  and 
Ireland  so  as  to  render  the  production  of  wood  so  on  ; and  I think  that  certainly  the  result  could 
charcoal  at  a moderate  cost  possible,  it  would  be  scarcely  be  compressed  into  an  ansAver  to  the 
a very  practicable  basis  for  a revival  of  the  Committee. 

smelting  of  the  finer  varieties  of  iron,  for  Avhich  3194.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  the 
the  ore  exists  in  abundance.  question  of  iron  wire  manufacture  in  the  Jura 

3184.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  district  in  France?— Not  more  than  in  a general 

question  of  charcoal  as  used  in  the  present  day  Avay,  that  there  is  an  iron  manufacture  in  the 
at  all? — Not  very  specially;  not  Avith  any  Jura,  Avith  the  peculiar  ore  of  iron  Avhich  exists 
practical  object.  . in  very  large  quantities,  and  which  is  smelted 

3185.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge  that  there  Avith  wood  charcoal. 

it  is  now . prepared  from  a very  much  younger  3195.  That  is  nOAv  a very  large  industry,  is  it 
class  of  timber  than  Avas  formerly  the  case?—  not? — I believe  so,  but  I have  no  personal 
YOs;  I have  seen  the  charcoal  used  in  furnaces  acquaintance  with  it. 

°-98-  x 4 3196.  You 
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3196.  You  are  aware  that  a very  large  quantity 
of  the  iron  wire  used  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  for  telegraphic  and  other  purposes  is 
brought  from  the  Jura? — I have  heard  of  that, 
but  I do  not  know  it  myself. 

3197.  With  regard  to  timber,  are  you  aware 
that  Nimmo,  whose  name  you  would  probably 
very  well  know,  and  you  might  possibly  have 
seen  him  at  the  end  of  his  days,  writing  in  1811, 
says:  “The  stools  of  the  trees  remain  in 
numerous  districts  in  Connaught” — you  know 
what  technically  the  stools  are,  of  course  ? — I 
have  seen  them  in  vast  numbers  of  bogs  in  their 
position,  standing  as  they  did  when  they  were  cut 
down. 

3198.  But  were  those  living  trees  of  which 
you  speak? — No  ; they  were  trees  in  the  bogs. 

3199.  But  the  term  “stool”  is  technically 
applied  to  the  bases  of  living  trees,  which  are 
still  capable  of  throwing  out  shoots  and  growing 
branches  if  they  were  allowed  to  live ; and 
Nimmo  reports  in  a very  remarkable  report  that, 
so  late  as  181 1,  the  stools  of  trees — that  is  to  say, 
the  living  bases  of  trees — still  existed  over  vast 
tracts  of  country  now  nothing  but  bog  in  various 
places  in  Connaught  ? — I was  not  aware  that  any 
trees  still  possessing  life  remained  in  the  old 
bogs. 

3200.  Nimmo  was  a man  of  very  great  autho- 
rity, was  he  not  ? — He  was  a very  eminent  engi- 
neer. 

3201.  Are  you  aware  that  he  recommended  the 
planting  of  timber  in  Ireland  extensively  over 
the  kingdom,  where  it  was  known  that  it  had 
once  flourished  ? — I am  aware  that  that  has  been 
recommended  by  various  persons  from  time  to 
time. 

3202.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  particularly 
recommended  by  him  at  that  time  ? — I was  not 
aware  of  that  particular  recommendation,  but 
Ireland  was  remarkable  from  a very  early  period 
for  its  great  forests. 

3203.  But  we  have  Boate’s  authority  for  stating 
that  a very  considerable  amount  of  wood  remained 
in  Ireland  in  1652,  though  it  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Various  views  have  been  from  time 
to  time  expressed  with  regard  to  the  reclamation 
of  the  great  bog  in  the  centre  of  Ireland  ? — Yes, 
there  have  been  a great  series  of  Parliamentary 
reports  upon  the  reclamation  of  the  bogs. 

3204.  Has  anything  ever  been  done  in  that 
direction? — Nothing  worth  speaking  of. 

3205. '  Are  you  aware  that  the  Dutch  engineers 
who  were  in  Ireland  with  William  III.  set  a 
very  high  value  upon  those  bogs  ? — I can  under- 
stand that ; they  must  have  felt  quite  at  home  in 
them. 

3206.  Upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Richard 
Griffith,  I find  it  stated  that  the  Dutch  proposed 
to  buy  the  Bog  of  Allen  from  the  English  Go- 
vernment. Sir  Richard  Griffith  would  not  have 
made  any  wild  statement ; he  was  not  given  to 
that  sort  of  thing.  Have  you  any  information  in 
reply  to  that  statement  ? — I do  not  know  any- 
thing of  that  transaction. 

3207.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

reafforesting  of  Ireland  at  all,  either  in  regard  to 
what  we  have  just  spoken  of,  its  affording  a fuel 
supply,  or  its  general  utility  in  protecting  the 
soil  and  cattle,  and  preventing  waste  ?—  1 think 
it  would  be  very  desirable,  and  very  practicable; 
there  is  a large  fringe  of  mountain  slopes  which 
are  scarcely  adapted  for  profitable  agriculture, 
at  least,  for  any  form  of  improved  agriculture, 
but  would  be  most  usefully  employed  for  the 
growth  of  timber.  I may  mention  that  I was  to 
some  degree  a promoter  of  the  planting  of 
Glendalough,  in  County  Wicklow. 

3208.  Was  that  in  your  position  as  a mining 
director? — Yes;  the  mountain  was  quite  bare. 
The  company  that  owned  the  mines  in  that  dis- 
trict used  to  pay  a very  large  sum  for  timber  for 
the  internal  construction  of  their  mines,  and  they 
decided  upon  planting  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
round  the  lough,  which  was  eminently  successful, 
and  relieved  them  of  considerable  expense,  and 
certainly  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  locality  in  a 
wonderful  way. 

3209.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  very 
great  waste  of  the  nutrient  soil  of  Ireland  by  its 
being  swept  down  by  torrential  rains  into  the 
rivers  ? — A certain  amount  of  waste  goes  on  in 
that  way,  but  I would  say  comparatively  little  in 
Ireland  compared  with  what  goes  on  in  other 
countries ; we  have  very  little  torrential  rain  in 
Ireland ; we  are  rather  afflicted  by  a greater 
number  of  persistent  wet  days,  which  do  not  dis- 
integrate the  soil  to  the  same  extent ; but  we 
have  scarcely  in  Ireland  examples  of  the  complete 
denudation  of  the  mountain  slopes,  such  as  takes 
place  abroad. 

3210.  Are  you  aware  of  the  state  of  the  Gui- 
barra  River,  in  Donegal,  and  the  Lee  River,  in 
Cork,  as  to  the  enormous  silting  that  has  taken 
place  in  both,  and  in  all  the  intermediate  rivers  ? 
— I am  aware  that  it  does  take  place,  but  I would 
not  consider  it  to  be  the  general  characteristic  of 
the  country.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions; 
but  the  generality  of  the  Irish  mountains  are  of 
such  moderate  elevation,  and  have  such  gentle 
slopes,  that  the  denuding  action  of  the  rain  is 
not  so  violent,  as  the  rain  itself  does  not  fall  with 
the  intense  force  which  it  does  upon  the  more 
jagged  and  precipitous  mountains  in  the  countries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  for  instance. 

3211.  It  is  a question  of  degree;  but  do  not 
you  think  there  is  a very  much  greater  waste  of 
the  nutrient  soil  going  on  in  Ireland  than  it  is  at 
all  desirable  to  allow  to  continue? — Certainly 
more  than  is  desirable. 

3212.  The  amount  of  it  is  a matter  of  question? 
— Certainly. 

. 3213.  Do  you  know  what  the  depth  of  the 
silt  in  the  Cork  River  is  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

3214.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  finding  of 
bronze  spear  heads  at  between  16  and  17  feet 
depths,  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  bed  of  mud 
that  lies  along  the  River  Lee  for  nearly  its  whole 
course  ? — I can  quite  understand  that  there  would 
be  a silt  up  of  16,  or  18,  or  20  feet,  certainly. 

3215.  That  the  original  bed  of  the  river  was 
probably  where  the  graveHs  now,  and  that  the 
siltage  has  filled  up  all  the  intermediate  space  .to 
the  depth  of  16  feet;  you  do  not  think  it  desir- 
able 
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able  that  that  should  go  on  for  a century  or  two 
more  unchecked  ? — No. 

3216.  Are  you  aware  that  at  one  time  a very- 
heavy  duty  was  imposed  in  England  on  the  coal 
going  from  England  to  Ireland  ? — As  a matter  of 
history  I have  heard  that. 

3217.  That  it  was  as  much  as  4s.  a ton? — 
Yes. 

3218.  Are  you  aware  that  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  our  tallow  going  out 
in  large  quantities  and  coal  coming  in  duty  free 
between  England  and  Ireland  was  one  of  the 
few  things  that  Lord  Strafford  succeeded  in 
■accomplishing  in  his  Viee-royalty  ? — I do  not 
recollect  that. 

3219.  Now,  in  regard  to  some  former  questions 
which  you  have  answered,  do  you  think  if  any 
system  of  protection  were  applied  by  Ireland  as 
against  England,  that  some  person  would  not  be 
mischievous  enough  in  England  to  propose  to  tax 
coal  going  to  Ireland,  for  example,  or  to  tax  our 
fish  going  to  England  and  to  tax  our  linen  and 
other  products? — If  a system  of  protection  were 
once  entered  upon,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
it  might  arrive  at  or  what  foolish  things  might  be 
done. 

3220.  I do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  any 
form  of  protection  as  a means  of  fostering  Irish 
industries  would  recommend  itself  to  you  ? — It  is 
really  so  vast  a subject  and  has  such  serious 
political  aspects,  that  I should  rather  ask  to  be 
excused  from  expressing  an  opinion  upon  it ; for 
1 should  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  which  I 
had  not  very  fully  and  carefully  considered. 

3221.  But  I did  not  understand  that  you 
thought  it  desirable  ? — In  principle  I certainly 
do  not  consider  it  desirable  ; but  I do  not  under- 
take to  say  that  under  certain  exceptional  circum- 
stances, the  nature  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  at  present  to  foresee,  it  might  not 
become  politic  and  expedient,  though  in  principle 
essentially  wrong. 

3222.  In  fact,  do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that 
with  proper  expenditure  and  the  application  of 
industry  to  the  direct  purpose  of  restoring  and 
increasing  our  manufactures,  there  is  a very  fair 
prospect  of  our  being  able  to  do  so  without  such 
assistance  as  protection  ? — I certainly  think  it 
would  be  more  desirable  to  look  forward  to  an 
endeavour  to  stimulate  industrial  enterprise  and 
to  revive,  an  industrial  spirit  amongst  the  people ; 
to  try  to  make  the  people  think  that  it  was  an 
honourable  and  distinguished  career  for  them  to 
enter  into  industry,  instead  of,  as  has  hitherto 
been  too  much  the  case,  to  look  upon  it  as  a kind 
of  degradation.  I think  all  that  would  give  a 
much  more  legitimate  and  more  hopeful  aspect  to 
the  revival  of  industry  in  Ireland  than  basing  it 
upon  any  projected  system  of  protection. 

3223.  And  you  think  that  an  industry  started 
in  that  way  would  be  more  likely  to  be  raised 
upon  a healthy  and  endurable  basis  than  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  support  it  artificially  ? — 
It  would  be  very  slow,  but  I think  it  would  be 
more  durable  and  more  healthy. 

3224.  In  this  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so) 
very  able  work  of  yours  you  have  spoken  very 
much  at  large  on  the  water  power  of  Ireland  ; do 
you  think  that  any  means  can  readily  be  put  in 
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operation  for  utilising  the  water  power  more  than 
has  been  the  case  in  past  times? — Of  course  its 
utilisation  would  depend  upon  the  people  esta- 
blishing factories  in  localities  which  would  be 
adopted  for  a good  supply  of  water  power,  tak- 
ing their  measures  very  carefully  for  selecting 
branches  of  trade  that  would  be  likely  to  prove 
healthily  remunerative,  and  then  further  possess- 
ing the  necessary  capital  and  the  necessary  intel- 
ligence, and  the  necessary  perseverance  to  attain 
a successful  end ; doing,  in  fact,  in  Ireland 
exactly  what  any  man  wishing  to  go  into  business 
in  this  country  would  do. 

3225.  Are  you  aware  of  a recent  case  of  the 
application  of  water-power  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  that  power,  to  a dis- 
tance of  fully  half  a mile,  and  at  a height  of  600 
feet,  for  the  operation  of  pumping  a mine;  do 
you  happen  to  know  the  case  of  the  working  of 
the  Conareagh  mine  which  is  now  carried  on  ? — 
That  is  done  in  various  places  in  Ireland,  where 
the  water  is  brought  more  than  a mile  ; a mile 
would  be  a comparatively  trifling  distance  to 
bring  the  water  power. 

3226.  I do  not  mean  bringing  the  water  down, 
of  course,  but  applying  the  force  derived  from 
turning  one  of  your  turbines,  that  working  an 
endless  rope,  which  worked  a pump  at  a distance 
of  more  than  a mile  from  the  water,  and  at  a 
height  of  600  feet.  Then  you  think  that  with 
sufficient  engineering  ingenuity  very  consider- 
able use  may  be  made  of  the  considerable  water 
power  of  Ireland  ? —Very  considerable  ; there 
are  a number  of  ways  in  which  force  derived 
from  water  power  can  be  transmitted  ; for  in- 
stance, by  using  water  power  to  compress  air, 
and  the  pressure  being  transmitted  through 
tubes,  as  was  done  in  burrowing  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel. 

3227.  You  look  to  a considerable  development 
of  the  woollen  industries  of  Ireland  in  the  future, 
do  you  not? — I think  it  is  one  of  those  indus- 
tries that  would  have  the  most  natural  growth  in 
Ireland,  and  would  afford  the  greatest  variety  of 
facilities  for  being  entered  upon  largely. 

3228.  We  should  be  in  a very  much  more  ad- 
vanced condition  with  regard  to  these  industries 
but  for,  unfortunately,  the  mischievous  interfer- 
ence by  both  Parliament  in  the  last  century,  by 
both  the  Irish  Parliament  and  the  English  Par- 
liament?— Ido  not  know  that  we  would  have 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  non-interference 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  its  interference  was 
generally  with  a good  object,  but  we  certainly 
would  have  been  much  better  if  the  English  Par- 
liament had  not  meddled  with  us. 

3229.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment assisted  the  English  Parliament  in  carrying 
very  restrictive  measures  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  as  applied  to  the  woollen  trade  of 
Ireland  ? — They  could  not  help  themselves. 

3230.  Why  so  ? — They  were  not  able. 

3231.  They  might  have  helped  themselves  if 
they  had  taken  the  proper  and  independent 
course,  and  had  refused  to  pass  the  measures  that 
were  recommended  to  them;  Now  there  are 
many  fibrous  plants  which  are  capable  of  being 
successfully  grown  in  Ireland,  are  there  not  ? — 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

There  are  a great  variety  of  fibre  plants  which 
can  be  applied  to  various  uses. 

3232.  I mean,  independently  of  the  flax? — 
Yes,  independent  of  the  flax. 

3233.  Hemp,  jute,  and  ramu.  Are  you  aware 
that  the  Board  of  Works  tried  to  introduce  a 
number  of  fibre  plants  somewhere  about  the  year 
1835  ? — They  tried  to  introduce  the  New  Zealand 
flax. 

3234.  There  were  five  various  plants  they 
tried  to  introduce,  but  none  of  them  seem  to 
have  done  much  good  ? — That  is  so. 

3235.  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  last 
century,  and  for  a considerable  time,  a very  large 
manufacture  of  sailcloth  existed  in  Ireland  ? — 
I have  heard  of  that,  as  a matter  of  history. 

3236.  Are  you  aware  that  it  existed  down  to 
this  century,  though  it  was  very  nearly  killed  by 
the  Act  of  of  the  English  Parliament  of  1750; 
and  ropes,  as  the  honourable  Chairman  reminds 
me,  were  also  extensively  made.  But  have  you 
ever  seen  any  report  upon  the  great  sailcloth 
manufacture  ? — I have  heard  of  it  as  part  of 
the  industrial  history  of  Ireland  in  the  last 
century ; but  I have  no  further  special  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  it. 

3237.  The  restrictions  were  introduced  in  the 
Act  of  1750,  and  were  continued  until  they  were 
removed  by  the  efforts  of  Edmund  Burke  in  the 
year  1800  ? — It  was  a part  of  a general  system 
of  repression  of  every  industry  in  Ireland. 

3238.  Do  you  believe  that  considerable  in- 
dustries in  that  direction  might  be  carried  on  in 
Ireland? — Yes;  Ido  not  see  why  an  extensive 
cultivation  of  hemp  should  not  take  place. 

3239.  Do  you  consider  that  the  country  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  fibre 
plants? — Yes,  I would  consider  that  the  moist 
nature  of  the  climate  was  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  fibre  plants  as  contra-distin- 
guished from  corn-furnishing  plants. 

3240.  Are  you  aware  that  New  Zealand  hemp 
is  considered  a good  fibre  for  furnishing  material 
for  ropes?— Yes,  but  I do  not  think  that  has 
been  lately  very  much  in  favour.  Jute  is  in 
much  favour  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a factory 
near  Clara  in  the  Queen’s  County,  where  they 
spin  and  weave  jute  to  a very  considerable  extent. 
The  jute  cloth  is  then  distributed  amongst  the 
houses.of  the  peasantry,  where  the  women  make 
it  up  into  bags  which  are  used  for  manure  bags 
and  often  other  articles  of  that  sort,  and  that 
gives  employment  to  a large  number  of  people. 

3241.  I ask  you  as  a matter  of  curiosity,  have 
you  any  recollection  of  the  attempt  to  introduce 
the  mulberry  into  Ireland  about  50  or  60  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  silk  culture  ? — I only  know 
that  it  can  be  done.  In  an  exceptional  season  it 
will  ripen  its  fruit,  but  very  exceptionally. 

3242.  Do  not  you  think  that  an  intelligent 
projection  of  works  of  industry  suitable  to  the 
conditions  of  Ireland,  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  sound  government?— Certainly.  I 
think  every  matter  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  country  is  fit  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Government. 

3243.  You.  are  aware  how  much  the  woollen  in- 
dustries of  England  owe  to  Edward  III.  and  his 
wife  Philippa,  who  introduced  Flemish  workmen  to 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

teach  them  how  to  manufacture  the  cloth  when, 
as  Old  F idler  says,  they  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  their  wool  any  more  than  the  sheep  that 
wore  it  upon  their  backs,  until,  the  Flemings 
came  in  to  teach  them? — Yes,  lam  aware  of 
that. 

3244.  Are  you  aware  that  we  owe  to  France, 
under  Henri  IV.,  through  the  operations  of 
Olivier  de  Serres  and  Laffernan,  the  introduction 
of  the  silk  culture  into  France  ? — 1 have  heard  of 
these  points  as  history,  but  I have  no  knowledge 
of  them  beyond  that. 

3245.  I ask  you  those  questions  in  illustration 
of  the  question  I put,  whether  the  intelligent 
projections  of  works  suitable  to  the  country  is 
not  worthy  of  consideration  ? — It  is  very  worthy 
of  consideration. 

3246.  You  have  not  turned  your  special  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  fisheries  in  Ireland,  I 
believe? — No,  never. 

3247.  But  in  a general  way,  from  your  infor- 
mation, you  believe  that  the  fishing  industry  is  a 
very  important  one? — Very  ; it  ought  to  be  very 
important,  and  I believe  it  is  so. 

_ 3248.  Many  industries  are  derived  from  fish, 
oils,  and  so  on? — Yes;  many  branches  of  industry 
arise  out  of  the  utilisation  of  fish  products. 

3249.  I find  it  is  stated  by  various  authorities 
that  a very  considerable  amount  of  porcelain  clay 
is  to  be  found  in  scattered  localities  in  Ireland; 
is  that  consistent  with  your  knowledge  ? — There 
are  a great  number  of  deposits  of  very  good  pipe- 
clay, and  of  clays  that  might  be  used  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  different  varieties  of  stone  ware, 
and  so  on;  and  there  are  deposits  of  decomposing 
granite,  from  which  porcelain  clay  might  be  ma- 
nufactured ; but  porcelain  clay  is  purely  an  arti- 
ficial product  of  manufacture. 

3250.  Do  you  look  to  the  possibility  of  any 
considerable  industry  in  the  direction  of  porcelain 
pottery  in  Ireland  ? — There  is  no  physical  reason 
why  it  should  not  exist.  The  manufacture  at 
Belleek  was  started  under  what  at  first  appeared 
to  be  rather  unfavourable  circumstances,  but  it 
has  done  very  well ; they  found  very  excellent 
materials,  and  have  been  very  successful  in  finding 
a market. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

3251.  Do  I understand  you  ,to  say  that  the 
manufactory  at  Belleek  has  been  a commercial 
success? — I believe  lately  it  has  not  been  so 
much  so. 

3252.  Has  it  at  any  time  ? — I always  under- 
stood that  it  was  in  the  first  instance. 

3253.  Have  you  any  actual  knowledge  of  that 
fact  ? — I have  heard  persons  connected  with  the 
parties  who  got  it  up  speak  of  it  as  being  so,  but 
I do  not  know  it  myself  personally. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3254.  That  is  not  recent  information,  I take  it, 
that  you  are  speaking  of  now  ?— Not  actually 
recent. 

3255.  Are  you  aware  that  a company,  upon 
a new  basis,  has  replaced  those  who  were  carry- 
ing on  the  works  unsuccessfully  ? —I  believe, 
upon  the  death  of  the  original  proprietors,  some 
fresh  arrangements  were  made. 

3256.  I was 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

3256.  I was  asking  you  with  regard  to  porce- 
lain, whether  you  thought,  on  the  whole,  there 
was  a sufficient  amount  of  it  in  the  country  to 
make  that  an  industry  to  which  special  attention 
should  be  directed  ? — I have  always  thought  so. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

3257 . I would  ask  you  a very  few  questions 
upon  the  subject  of  special  industries.  First,  is 
there  any  reason  you  could  give  the  Committee, 
connected  with  either  the  people  or  the  soil,  which 
would  prevent  these  various  industries  about 
which  you  have  been  questioned,  being  fully 
developed  in  Ireland,'?  —I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  which  would  prevent  the  development  of 
these  industries.  I do  not  think  that  Ireland 
could  ever  become  a manufacturing  country  in 
anything  like  the  sense  of  this  country  or  parts 
cf  the  Continent,  but  that  a very  extensive  and 
remunerative  system  of  industry  would  find  all 
necessary  materials  in  the  country. 

3258.  That  general  answer  refers  to  all  the 
various  industries  which  Ireland  is  capable  of? — 
Yes,  to  all  the  ordinary  industries. 

3259.  Do  you  know  of  anything  which  Parlia- 
ment could  do  as  regards  assisting  any  special 
industry,  save  as  regards  the  fact  of  advancing 
money,  which  I except? — I do  not;  I do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  useful  or  desirable  for 
Parliament  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  deve- 
loping any  one  special  branch  of  industry  in 
Ireland. 

3260.  I may  take  it,  having  read  your  evi- 
dence carefully,  that  what  we  have  heard  from 
others  before  you,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  ground- 
work upon  which  Parliament  could  materially 
assist  all  industries  in  Ireland,  namely,  first  of  all, 
technical  education  ; and  I would  ask  you  as  re- 
gards technical  education,  is  there  any  recom- 
mendation you  could  make  to  this  Committee 
that  they  might  in  their  wisdom  or  otherwise  re- 
commend to  Parliament  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  such  technical  education  ? — I think  a 
larger  technical  element  might  be  introduced 
into  the  instruction  in  the  national  schools. 

3261.  You  would  consider  that  that  is  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  recommend  to  Parliament? 
— Certainly. 

3262.  The  next  thing  that  seems  to  put  itself 
most  prominently  forward  as  pressing,  in  regard 
to  the  development  of  all  industries  in  Ireland,  is 
internal  communication  both  by  railway  and 
canal.  I.  would  ask  you  in  your  great  expe- 
rience, if  you  could  suggest  to  the  Committee 
anything  that  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
that  service ; what,  in  your  opinion,  would  most 
tend  to  it  ? — I think,  speaking  in  general  terms, 
better  organisation  of  the  railway  system,  better 
and  more  concentrated  management,  and  faci- 
lities greater  than  have  as  yet  been  given  for  the 
construction  of  branch  lines,  so  as  to  bring  the 
outlying  portions  of  the  country  into  more  direct 
communication  with  each  other  and  with  the 
centres. 

3263.  Do  you  mean  something  more  and  be- 
yond the  Act  which  was  passed  last  Session  for 
guaranteeing  the  capital  of  steam  tramways  ? — 
It  appears  that  the  Act  has  not  as  yet  worked 
quite  satisfactorily. 
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3264.  Where  has  that  Act  fallen  short  ? — 
That  is  a question  upon  which  I am  not  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion.  To  those  I should 
add  the  question  of  the  revision  of  tariffs  on  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  which  I should  suppose 
could  only  be  done  by  some  sort  of  effective 
supervision  or  control. 

3265.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Tramways 
Act  of  last  Session  has  fallen  short  of  what  was 
intended  ? — I only  judge  from  what  I have  seen 
in  the  newspapers.  I have  not  any  personal, 
connection  with  it. 

3266.  But  you  do  consider  that  it  has  fallen 
short  ? — It  appears  to  have  done  so. 

3267.  Now  the  laws  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
governing  the  railways  of  Ireland  are  the  same 
as  in  England,  are  they  not  ? — I believe  so. 

3268.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  them  ? 
— 1 am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
them. 

3269.  But  you  would  consider  probably,  as  a 
general  question,  that  laws  suitable  to  a rich 
and  populous  country  might  be  rather  too  heavy 
in  their  bearing  upon  a poor  and  small  popu- 
lation?— I think  that  any  Governmental  authority 
dealing  with  such  matters  should  have  a large 
discretionary  power  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
according  to  the  circumstances. 

3270.  I will  now  turn  to  the  question  of 
arterial  drainage  connected  with  agriculture. 
You  will  agree,  I suppose,  that  next  to  technical 
education  and  railway  communication,  arterial 
drainage  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  to 
be  attended  to? — Certainly;  there  is  nothing 
more  important  in  relation. to  agriculture. 

327  1.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  drainage  boards  at  the  present  time  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  I am,  in  a general  way. 

3272.  Are  you  prepared  to  recommend  any 
change,  or  would  you  say  that  you  think  they 
require  no  improvement  ? — I am  not  prepared 
to  recommend  any  change.  From  my  experience 
of  some  little  matters  in  which  I have  been  en- 
gaged, the  action  of  the  Board  of  Works  appears 
to  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

3273.  It  is  rather  slow,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  rather 
slow,  as  almost  all  Government  works  are. 

3274.  The  Board  of  Works  have  no  control 
whatever  as  regards  the  estimates  ? — No. 

327>‘>.  A promoter,  probably  the  engineer  of 
the  district,  promotes  the  drainage  board  and 
forms  a company  ; is  not  that  so  ? — Practically, 
that  is  so. 

3276.  He  makes  out  the  estimates,  does  he 
not? — Yes. 

3277;  And  there  is  no  one  to  check  him? — 
There  is  a great  deal  of  confidence  placed  in  the 
engineer. 

3278.  Who  has  promoted  the  company,  drawn 
the  plans,  made  the  estimates,  and  is  practically 
supreme  ? — Yes.  It  might  be  desirable  to  have 
him  controlled  by  an  independent  authority. 

3279.  The  Government  do  not  control  him, 
but  give  the  money  as  it  is  required? — Yes. 

3280.  Has  not  that  led  to  fearful  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  the  drainage  boards  of  Ireland  ? — 
I should  say  that  the  money  has  been  liberally 
contributed. 

3281.  Bias  not  that  disgusted  many  of  the 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
landowners  and  induced  them  to  refrain  from 
entering  upon  drainage  boards  ?—' They  consider 
that  they  have  very  little  for  their  money. 

3282.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
desirable  thing  if  the  Board  of  Works  had  autho- 
rity to  study  the  plans  proposed,  and  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  estimate,  and  not  to  allow  the 
estimate  to  be  exceeded  without  their  special 
leave  ?— I think  some  control  of  that  sort  would 
be  desirable. 

3283.  The  next  question  I will  ask  you  is  one 
upon  which  I do  not  suppose  you  will  be  able  to 
say  much.  The  recommendation  has  been  very 
much  put  forward  of  giving  assistance  through 
industrial  banks ; have  you  studied  that  question ; 
you  do  not  suppose  that  the  Government,  without 
some  buffer  between  them  and  the  borrower, 
could  lend  direct  ? — I should  think  not. 

3284.  Now  to  clear  up  a point  upon  which  you 
have  recently  been  asked  some  questions;  the 
making  of  charcoal  iron  as  a large  business,  is  an 
affair  of  the  past,  is  it  not,  over  the  world  ? — Its 
importance  has  diminished  very  materially,  but 
there  is  still  a large  quantity  of  charcoal  iron 
made. 

3285.  For  small  things? — Comparatively 
speaking  ; but  the  great  trade  of  charcoal  iron 
has  been  taken  away  by  a cheaper  mode  of 
making  steel  ?— Yes,  it  is  replaced  by  newer 
processes. 

3286.  Dr.  Lyons  has  frequently  questioned 
witnesses  upon  the  very  important  subject  of  the 
iron  and  coal  trade  of  Antrim.  I know  the  value 
of  the  iron,  which  is  excellent  in  quality,  Is 
there  any  mode  known  at  present  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  smelting  of  that  iron  by  itself 
without  admixture  with  any  other.  I refer  to  its 
bein'*  what  is  called  “shot  ore,”  a small  fine  ore. 
Is  there  any  furnace  in  which  it  could  be  smelted 
alone? — My  information  of  the  iron  smelting 
trade  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  justify  me  in 
giving  an  answer  to  that  question. 

3287.  You  understand  the  question,  do  you 
not? — I understand  the  meaning  of  the  question. 

3288.  Would  not  the  inclination  of  the  shot 
ore,  unless  supported  by  the  Cumberland  kidneys, 
be  to  clinker  the  fuel  and  clog  the  bars  ?— No 
doubt  it  would.  All  those  ores  require  to  be 
properly  mixed  according  to  the  special  condition 
of  the  ore,  in  order  to  be  smelted  advantageously. 

3289.  So  that  you  cannot  say  that  the  ore 
existing  in  the  north  af  Ireland  could  be  smelted 
alone  1— But  1 take  it  that  the  same  remark  might 


Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
apply  to  almost  any  variety  of  ore.  You  do  not 
smelt  the  hematite  by  itself. 

3290.  That  is  to  get  a proper  flux.  That  is 
quite  a different  thing  ; but  the  ores  of  Ireland 
are  not  found  in  large  pieces ; they  are  found  in 
small  fragments,  for  which  the  common  term  is 
“ shot  ore.”  Could  those  by  any  known  process 
be  smelted  by  themselves  ? — I take  it  they  could 
not. 

3291.  Now  there  is  another  question  as  regards 
the  cattle  trade  of  Ireland,  which  is  a very  large 
one.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  reason  why 
the  tanning  trade  has  gone  out  of  Ireland  is  not 
because  of  the  want  of  skins,  for  the  skins  are 
actually  exported  from  Ireland.  Do  you  know 
that  that  is  so  ? — The  skins  are  largely  exported. 

3292.  Then  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact 
that  what  was  an  enormous  trade,  namely,  the 
leather  trade,  has  now  left  the  country,  and  that 
we  are  sending  away  the  skins  in  a raw  state  ? — 
It  is  difficult  to  say;  the  generaljparalysis  that  fell 
over  the  country  in  every  department  of  in- 
dustry, may  perhaps  account  for  it. 

Chairman. 

3293.  I think  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  that  in  England  the  tanning  process 
has  been  so  much  more  speedily  carried  on 
owing  to  the  use  of  chemicals  ? — I do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  change  in  the  manufacturing' 
conditions  of  the  trade. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

3294.  I will  put  it  in  this  way,  that  on  account 
of  nearly  all  the  cattle  being  shipped  alive  to 
England,  no  large  manufacture  could  be  set  up 
for  the  treatment  of  hides,  and  there  has  been 
no  regular  supply  over  Ireland? — That  may  be 
one  reason,  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply  of 
the  material ; but  I recollect  when  the  tanning 
trade  did  exist  with  a certain  success  in  Ire- 
land, and  they  not  only  used  up  the  raw  hides 
of  the  locality  derived  from  the  interior,  but 
they  imported  a certain  very  fair  proportion 
both  of  salted  and  dried  hides.  The  leather  was 
not  made  by  any  means  exclusively  of  raw 
hides,  but  also  of  imported  hides. 

3295.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  emigration 
from  Ireland  has'  been  excessively  detrimental 
to  the  development  of  the  industries  of  Ireland? — 
Certainly. 
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Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Robert  Kane,  ll.d.,  re 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

3296.  I understood  you  to  say  in  your  evi- 
dence that,  with  the  exception  of  spirits,  all  the 
industries  of  Ireland  were  either  stationary  or 
retrograde  ? — I stated  that  in  my  evidence  upon 
the  first  day  as  my  opinion. 

3297.  And  to  check  this  condition  and  in  order 
to  increase  the  industries,  I understood  you  to 
make  certain  recommendations  which  I will 
summarise,  and  will  you  kindly  see  if  I caught 
them  correctly.  In  the  first  place,  improved 
cultivation  of  land,  by  attracting  labour,  capital, 
and  skill,  by  reclamation,  planting,  and  drainage  ; 
by  increased  and  improved  railway  and  tramway 
communications  ; by  increased  facilities  for  fish- 
ing ; by  the  introduction  of  a general  industrial 
spirit ; and,  as  far  as  the  Government  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  diffusion  of  information  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  minerals,  and  so  on.  And,  in 
addition  to  that,  I understand  you  to  think  it 
would  bo  advisable  to  introduce  a system  of  land 
banks? — Those  were  my  suggestions. 

3298.  Are  there  any  other  recommendations 
you  would  wish  to  add  to  those  ? — I do  not  at  the 
moment  think  of  anything  in  addition  to  those  ; 
they  embrace  almost  every  point  that  could  well 
be  referred  to. 

3299.  Those  would  practically  nearly  all  affect 
the  question  of  land  more  than  the  question  of 
other  industries,  would  they  not  ? — In  the  actual 
condition  of  Ireland  the  land  question  takes  pre- 
cedence of  every  other. 

3300.  And  I understood  you  to  say  that  even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  it  was  hardly 
practicable  now-a-days  to  work  minerals  at  a profit 
in  Ireland?— I think  so  owing  to  the  great 
depression  in  the  value  of  almost  all  descriptions 
of  mineral  produce ; the  working  of  such  in 
Ireland  has  become  very  much  more  expensive 
and  its  expediency  more  questionable  than  it 
had  been  at  an  earlier  period. 

3301.  I do  not  quite  understand  how  you  pro- 
pose to  attract  labour,  capital,  and  skill  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  ; what  would  your  sugges- 

0.9S. 


-called ; and  further  Examined. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
tion  be  upon  that  head? — In  the  first  place, 
giving  the  greatest  possible  security  to  any 
capital  that  should  be  invested  in  land  ; that  pro- 
bably lies  at  the  foundation  of  all. 

3302.  By  that  you  mean  that  further  Land 
Laws  would  be  required  to  give  increased  security 
to  the  capital? — It  is  not  a point  upon  which  I 
should  venture  to  offer  any  suggestions  in  detail ; 
I would  merely  venture  to  express  my  opinion 
that  in  general  terms  the  most  perfect  security 
for  the  capital  embarked  in  land  should  be  given  ; 
that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  improvement. 

3303.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make 
to  the  Committee,  whereby  capital  may  be  at- 
tracted?— A more  diffused  amount  of  agricultural 
education  would  be  very  desirable  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Both  in  the  primary 
schools,  and  in  the  places  of  higher  education 
more  attention  should  be  devoted  to  it. 

3304.  Then  as  regards  reclamation,  which  you 
say  is  practicable  and  advantageous,  how  would 
you  propose  to  set  about  it ; how  would  you  en- 
courage reclamation  ? — I would  consider  certainly 
the  question  of  reclamation  as  being  secondary  to 
the  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
that  is  already  available.  I think  that  more  im- 
mediate results  would  be  obtained  by  improving 
the  agriculture  of  the  land  that  is  now  under 
cultivation,  rather  than  by  bringing  additional 
land  under  cultivation  until  it  was  actually 
wanted  ; because  the  land  newly  reclaimed  along 
the  edges  of  bogs,  or  on  the  slopes  of  mountains 
would  necessarily  be  at  best  but  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  of  an  inferior  standard  of  produc- 
tion. I think  there  might  be  a vast  deal  done  in 
the  improvement  of  the  existing  farms,  which 
would  yield  a more  immediate  and  a better  effect 
than  any  amount  of  additional  reclamation.  At 
the  same  time  I do  not  wish  in  any  way  to 
underrate  the  importance  and  value  of  reclama- 
tion considered  in  itself. 

3305.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  extent  of 
land  which  could  be  profitably  reclaimed,  seeing 
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Mr.  Sidney  Buxton — continued, 
that  a considerable  amount  of  land  is  constantly 
going  out  of  cultivation  ? — T think  the  question 
for  the  present,  and  probably  for  some  time,  in 
Ireland  should  be  not  the  bringing  of  additional 
land  into  cultivation,  but  the  extending  and  im- 
proving the  cultivation  of  the  existing  agri- 
cultural surface. 

3306.  But  I want  to  ask  you,  putting  aside  the 
question  of  the  existing  cultivated  land,  in  your 
opinion  is  there  any  land  which  at  present  is  not 
cultivated,  but  which  would,  if  the  capital  were 
found,  profitably  repay  reclamation? — That  is  a 
matter  involving  very  complex  considerations,  in- 
volving, amongst  others,  questions  of  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce ; because,  with  high  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  land  could  be  profitably 
cultivated,  which  could  not  be  profitably  culti- 
vated when  prices  were  lower.  For  instance,  on 
all  the  mountain  slopes  in.  Ireland  you  will  see 
traces  of  the  cultivation  of  many  years  back, 
during  the  old  wars,  when  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce  went  up  to  an  exorbitant  rate ; 
land  was  then  brought  into  cultivation,  which 
could  not  possibly  pay  for  cultivation,  even 
under  the  most  improved  methods  with  the  pre- 
sent prices. 

3307.  Then,  if  matters  agricultural  remain  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  are  now,  in  your 
opinion  (here  is  practically  no  large  extent  of 
land  that  would  repay  reclamation  ?—  I do  not 
.think  that  the  amount  of  land  which  could  be 
reclaimed  which  would  repay  the  reclamation, 
would  be  very  large. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3308.  It  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  you 
would  put  the  land,  and  upon  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure necessary  in  the  first  instance,  does  it 
not  ? — Of  course  you  would  require  to  lake  into 
account  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  employed  in 
bringing  land  into  cultivation,  and  the  produce 
that  you  could  expect  to  get  from  it.  Of  course, 
both  those  would  be  elements  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

3309.  Then,  as  regards  planting,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  country  in 
which  the  climate  and  the  present  state  of  the 
land  would  make  it  profitable  to  enter  largely 
into  planting  ? — I do  not  think  so  under  existing 
circumstances. 

3310.  By  “ existing  circumstances”  you  mean 
the  prices? — Yes,  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. 

3311.  As  regards  communications,  I under- 
stand your  contention  (agreeing  with  Professor 
Sullivan’s)  is  that  the  Government  should  buy 
up  the  railways  ? — I would  not  venture  to  put 
forward  as  a recommendation  of  mine  that  that 
should  be  undertaken. 

3312.  An  opinion,  I would  say  ? — Or  an 
Opinion.  I think  it,  however,  a pity  that  the 
Government  did  not  originally  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  railway  system  adopt  a policy  of  that 
kind  ; but  it  would  be  almost  too  large  a question 
for  me  to  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  at 
the  present  moment,  when  the  interests  involved 
would  be  so  gigantic;  for  I suppose  it  would 
scarcely  be  contemplated  as  a measure  applied  to 
Ireland  alone.  If  it  were  entered  upon,  it  should 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
probably  apply  to  the  railways  of  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
railways  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  a most  serious  matter. 

3313.  Short  of  the  Government  actually  buying 
up  the  railways,  do  you  think  they  could  so  far 
interfere  with  the  rates  as  to  make  any  change 
which  would  be  of  use  ?— I should  think  that  it 
would  be  within  the  competence  of  Parliament 
to  organise  a system  of  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  traffic  and  the  regulations,  and  so  on, 
leaving  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  existing 
railway  companies  under,  perhaps,  certain  con- 
ditions. 

3314.  I suppose  the  railway  companies  know 
what  is  best  for  their  own  interests,  and  any 
interference  oh  the  part  of  the  Government  would 
probably  reduce  their  profits.  Could  the  Go- 
vernment interfere  in  such  a case  as  that  without 
compensating  them ; that  is  to  say,  without  buy- 
ing up  the  railways?— Of  course  if  the  Govern- 
ment or  Parliament  would  undertake  such  a 
gigantic  measure  as  buying  up  the  railways,  it 
would  give  the  Government  a free  field  for  intro- 
ducing a thoroughly  reorganised  and  improved 
system  of  management  and  control,  but  I do  not 
know,  that  I should  be  justified  in  expressing 
an  opinion  as  to  the  actual  expediency  of  such  a 
measure. 

3315.  But  if  in  its  wisdom  Parliament  thought 
fit  to  buy  up  the  railways,  you  think  it  might 
be  of  advantage  to  the  country? — I think  it 
might  be  a great  permanent  advantage  as  putting 
the  Government  back  into  the  position  which,  in 
my  opinion,  it  ought  to  have  occupied  in  the 
commencement. 

3316.  As  regards  the  matter  of  drainage,  I 
understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  Captain 
Aylmer,  that  you  thought  the  present  drainage 
boards,  as  they  are  under  the  Board  of  Works, 
were  satisfactory  ; is  that  so ; would  you  say 
they  were  carrying  out  their  duties  efficiently  ?— 

F rom  all  that  I have  heard,  and  from  anything 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  regard  to 
them,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  they  are  doing 
their  duty  fairly  well. 

3317.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  advisable 
to  have  a drainage  board  with  more  power  for 
the  whole  of  the  country  instead  of  separate 
boards ; that  is  to  say,  to  have  a large  powerful 
board  ?— I think  when  powers  are  granted  to  a 
boaid  of  that  description,  they  should  be  given  in 
a full  and  complete  manner,  so  as  not  to  have 
them  hampered,  as  they  hitherto  have  been,  at 
every  little  hand’s  turn  by  circumstances. 

3318.  Therefore  you  think  that  there  is  room 
for  considerable  improvement  in  the  draina°-e 
boards  at  present  ?— There  are  often  great  delays, 
and  a good  many  complications  in  their  arrange- 
ments, which  might  be  avoided  if  they  had  more 
power. 

3319.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  some  system 
of  a national  rate  for  drainage  purposes,  assuming 
that  some  general  board  was  instituted  for  the 
whole  of  the  country  ? — I think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  apportion  such  a rate  fairly. 

3320.  That  is  to  say,  only  for  arterial  drainage  ? 

— Yes,  only  for  arterial  drainage;  but  even 
arterial  drainage  should  be  limited  to  within 

certain 
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■ Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
certain  geographical  districts.  I think  that  each 
geographical  district  might  very  properly  be  made 
liable  to  a rate  for  the  drainage  of  that  district; 
for  instance,  the  space  included  in  the  watershed 
of  each  of  the  principal  rivers.  I think  that 
would  be  more  equitable  than  throwing  a rate 
over  the  entire  country  which  would  render 
localities  subject  to  responsibility  for  districts 
from  which  they  could  derive  no  benefit. 

3321.  But  you  would  be  in  favour  of  allowing 
the  present  areas  of  the  drainage  rates  to  be 
increased  ?—  Yes,  considerably. 

3322.  I understood  you  rather  as  agreeing  with 
Professor  Sullivan,  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
if  a land  bank  were  instituted,  and  that  I presume 
to  a certain  extent  upon  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment; the  Government  to  a certain  extent 
guaranteeing  it  ?— Yes.  It  was  done  in  Prussia 
by  the  issue  of  a kind  of  stock  which  became 
negociable,  and  led,  I believe,  to  there  being  very 
little  real  expenditure  in  money  required  at  all. 

3323.  Do  you  think  such  a bank  as  that  could 
really  lend  money  safely  where  the  present  banks 
refuse,  to  lend?— I have  understood,  and  I have 
heard  it  stated  in  this  Committee,  that  the  present 
banks  lend  only  under  very  limited  circumstances 
and  to  a very  small  extent. 

3324.  But  that  is,  I presume,  because  they 
cannot  get  security  ; would  they  not  be  willing 
to  lend  if  they  could  get  seciuity  ? — My  im- 
pression was,  if  I may  express  it,  that  where 
banks  conld  get  really  valid  security,  they  would 
be  willing  to  lend  ; but  of  course  the  Government 
in  advancing  money  would  require  security  also. 

3325.  I mean,  is  there  an  opening  for  a 
Government  bank  without  taking  the  business 
away  from  the  existing  banks  ; i3  there  a 
business  which  they  might  undertake  with 
security  which  the  present  banks  refuse  to 
undertake  ? — A Government  instituting  a bank 
of  that  description  would  be  in  rivalry  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  existing  banks,  and  that 
might  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  existing 
banks  to  measures  of  greater  liberality. 

3326.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  a vast  number 
of  the  districts  of  Ireland  the  small  farmers  are 
so  much  in  debt  to  the  local  shopkeeper,  run- 
ning up  debts  to  people  who  charge  heavy 
interest,  that  they  have  no  security  whatever  to 
offer,  and  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  shop- 
keepers to  a very  large  extent  ? — I should  think 
that  the  security  would  in  most  cases  be  very 
questionable,  and  that  the  people  are  in  the 
hands,  not  merely  of  the  shopkeepers,  but  of  the 
local  money  lenders,  usurers,  who  exact  very 
severe  terms  from  them. 

3327.  They  are  very  often  shopkeepers  too, 
are  they  not? — Sometimes  they  are  shopkeepers; 
not  in  all  cases. 

3328.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  bankruptcy 
more  easy  than  it  is  in  Ireland.  I believe  it  is . 
much  less  easy  to  become  a bankrupt  in  Irelaud 
and  to  get  a clean  sheet  than  it  is  in  England  ? — 

I have  no  expex-ience  of  that,  and  I could  not 
answer  the  question. 

3329.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
for  those  farmers  to  be  able  to  become  bankrupt 
more  easily  and  to  get  whitewashed?' — I thinkwhen 
a man  is  in  debt  irretrievably,  the  sooner  he  is 
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wound  up  the  better  for  all  parties.  I think  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  we  have  la- 
boured both  financially  and  socially  in  Ireland, 
for  a long  time,  has  been  that  of  people  who  were 
really  worth  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  or  less  than 
nothing,  preserving  a position  and  station  and  ap- 
pearance, and  influence,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
life.,  which  they  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
entitled  to;  whereas  men  who  were  working 
their  way,  and  in  favourable  circumstances,  and 
meeting  the  usual  difficulties  of  existence  with 
a bold  and  firm  front,  because  they  were  in  busi- 
ness, or  because  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  any- 
thing  greater  than  they  really  were,  were  looked 
down  upon  and  thought  little  of,  while,  as  I say, 
people  who  were  really  bankrupt  and  insolvent 
would  occupy  prominent  and  important  posi- 
tions. 

3330.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
if  there  were  some  means  of,  as  it  were,  weeding 
out  those  who  are  hopelessly  in  debt,  beyond 
what  there  are  at  present  ? — I think  so  ; I think 
that  nothing  would  moi-e  contribute  to  the  rege- 
neration of  Ireland  than  that  everybody  should 
stand  upon  his  own  firm  bond  fide  basis,  be  what 
he  really  was,  and  nothing  more. 

.3331.  Referring  to  what  you  were  stating 
with  reference  to  attracting  capital  to  those  in- 
dustries, are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  a lai-ge  number  of  cases  of  English 
capital  and  labour  having  been  brought  into  a 
district,  and  having  practically  received  such 
treatment  that  the  capital  has  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  labour  has  been  withdi-awn;  has  that 
been  your  experience  at  all  ? — I have  heard  of 
maixy  cases  in  which  pei'sons  who  introduced 
capital  and  intelligence  into  a district  with  the 
best  possible  pui-pose  of  improving  it,  were  met 
with  very  ungrateful  and  unpleasant  l'eturn. 

3332.  Do  you  see  any  possible  means  of  ovexv 
coming  that  difficulty  ? — None  other  than  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  sounder  ideas  among  the 
people. 

3333.  Do  you  think,  to  sum  up  your  recom- 
mendations, that  without  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment interference,  and  Government  practically 
advancing  the  capital,  any  of  these  industries 
could  revive  under  present  circumstances,  putting 
aside  the  land? — By  a system  of  Government 
capital  and  Government  influence,  a number  of 
those  industries  which  have  gradually  become 
extinct  in  Ireland  might  be  set  on  foot ; but  I 
would  question  very  much  the  final  advantages 
of  such  a step. 

3334.  But  what  I wanted  to  know  was  whether 
you  had  thought  that  without  Government  inter- 
ference in  that  way  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
any  industi-y,  other  than  the  industry  of  land, 
being  revived  in  Ireland  under  present  circum- 
stances ? — Not  any  immediate  prospect ; but  I 
should  be  sanguine  with  the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  country  which  is 
taking  place,  although  vei-y  slowly,  but  which  may 
probably  be  accelei-ated,  that  many  of  these  indus- 
tries may  be  revived, or  those  of  which  there  exist 
the  nucleus  will  be  extended  ; but  I would  trust 
to  time  and  a gradual  improvement  in  the  spirit 
and  condition  of  the  people  for  that.  I would 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
not  be  disposed  to  recommend  any  direct  arti- 
ficial influence. 

3335.  Then  you  are  hopeful  for  the  future  in- 
dustries of  Ireland  ? —I  am  sanguine  with  regard 
to  the  gradual  development  of  a number  of  these 
industries  in  Ireland  if  left  to  themselves,  and  to 
a gradual  improvement  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  people ; but  I would  not  be  inclined  to  re- 
commend any  direct  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  pushing  those  industries  into 
any  kind  of  artificial  existence. 

Chairman. 

3336.  You  say  you  are  against  the  Govern- 
ment giving  any  aid  ; would  you  include  in  that 
opinion  the  technical  education  of  the  people  ? — 
That  would  be  a totally  different  question.  In 
that  regard,  I think  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  Government  to  diffuse  technical  education 
among  the  people  would  be  most  desirable. 

3337.  Would  you  consider  that  one  of  the 
first  steps  towards  the  improvement  of  Irish  in- 
dustries ? — I think  it  lies  almost  at  the  basis  of  all 
improvement. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

3338.  Now,  with  regard  to  emigration,  you 
stated,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sexton,  that  you  thought 
the  unassisted  emigration  which  had  taken  place, 
so  far,  had  resulted  in  two  evils  : that  it  had  taken 
away  the  strong  and  healthy  and  left  the  weak 
behind,  and  that  those  who  had  gone,  going  with- 
out much  means,  had  fallen  into  a low  and  poor 
position  in  the  places  to  which  they  had  emi- 
grated ? — That  was  my  opinion. 

3339.  Supposing  emigration  were  carried  out 
upon  a system  of  assisting  it,  and  of  takino-  a 
whole  family,  instead  merely  of  individual  mem- 
bers going,  do  you  think  that  would  result  in  the 
same  evils?— No;  I think  if  the  whole  family 
were  assisted  in  emigrating  it  would,  quoad  the 
family,  be  a very  useful  thing ; but  I doubt  very 
much,  under  existing  circumstances,  whether  it 
would  be  any  benefit  to  the  country. 

3340.  But  you  are  aware  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  there  are  what 
are  called  congested  districts ; you  will  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  over-population  in  some  of 
them  ? — There  are,  probably,  places  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland  where,  even  at  present, 
there  may  be  considered  to  be  an  excess  of  popu- 
lation. 

3341.  Is  there  any  means,  short  of  emigrating 
families  from  that  district,  by  which  the  excess 
of  population  could  be  relieved  ?— Some  time 
ago  there  was  a measure  recommended  for  what 
was  termed  “migration;”  that  is  to  say,  removing 
them  into  the  more  sparsely  populated  districts 
in  the  east  of  Ireland. 

3342.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  practicable? — 
Literally  speaking,  it  would  be  practicable,  but 
it  would  certainly  be  an  extraordinary  process  to 
carry  out. 

3343.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  ? — I do  not. 

3344.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more,  or  less 
advantageous  to  the  country  that  those  particu- 
larly congested  districts  of  which  I am  speaking 
should  be  left  as  they  are,  or  that  a certain  num- 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
ber  of  families,  taken  as  families,  should  be  re- 
moved by  emigration  or  migration  from  those 
districts? — I think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
country,  on  the  whole,  that  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lation in  those  congested  districts  should  be  re- 
lieved by  the  removal  of  a certain  number  of 
families,  and  I can  conceive  that  it  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  more  beneficial  for  the  country  that 
they  should  be  migrated  into  districts  within 
their  own  country,  and  where  the  population  is 
deficient;  but  the  acquisition  of  land  for  them 
in  those  sparsely  populated  districts  would  involve 
economic  questions  of  very  serious  character, 
which  I should  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
upon. 

3345.  But,  assuming  migration  was  not  prac- 
ticable, or  was  not  easily'  carried  out,  would  you 
think  it  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  that 
from  those  congested  districts'  a certain  number 
of  families  should  be  taken  from  the  land  and 
emigrated? — If  you  eliminate  the  question  of 
migration,  then  I think  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  country  to  relieve  the  excessive  pressure  of 
population  in  any  case  in  which  it  might  exist  by 
the  emigration  of  a certain  number  of  families. 

3346.  And  taking  them  by  families  could 
remedy  the  evils  of  unassisted  emigration,  which 
takes  away  the  young  and  the  strong  ? — To  a 
great  extent. 

Mr.  Leake. 

3347.  I think  it  has  been  suggested  to  you 
that  the  relations  of  Ireland  to  protection  and 
free  trade  are  materially  different  from  the  rela- 
tions of  countries  such  as  England  and  Scot- 
land ? — Yes;  in  the  sense  that  Ireland  being 
in  the  main  a food-producing  country,  and 
England  and  Scotland  being  in  the  main  manu- 
facturing countries,  the  question  of  free  trade 
affected  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  diminishing  the 
value  of  its  principal  articles  of  production,  with- 
out giving  it  any  countervailing  advantage  by 
facilitating  the  export  of  other  articles  which 
might  restore  the  balance. 

3348.  The  introduction  and  establishment  of 
free  trade  has  not  been  disadvantageous  to  the 
linen  industry  of  Belfast,  has  it  ?— No. 

3349.  Nor  to  your  woollen  industries? — No; 
I do  not  think  that  the  question  of  free  trade  has 
affected  the  industries  of  Ireland  to  the  extent  in 
which  they  existed  ; . but  that  even  the  linen  in- 
dustry, large  as  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  other 
industries  existing  in  Ireland,  still  is  not  very 
large  in  comparison  with  the  position  of  similar 
industries. in  this  country;  and  therefore,  taking 
the.  question  broadly  as  between  industry  and 
agriculture,  I think  the  intervention  of  free  trade 
acted  disadvantageous^  by  diminishing  the  value 
of  their  main  source  of  revenue,  namely',  agricul  - 
tural produce. 

3350.  Is  that  the  case;  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  by  the  prosperity  induced  by  free  trade  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  markets  for  Irish 
produce  have  been  made  greater  and  richer, 
in.  fact  have  we  not  had  increased  prices  for 
Irish  agricultural  products,  with  the  exception, 
probably,  of  grain  ? — There  has  been  at  cer- 
tain periods  increased  demand,  and  there  has 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

been  a largely  increased  price  in  the  value  of 
meat. 

3351.  Have  not  the  prices  of  butter,  potatoes, 
and  eggs,  poultry,  cattle,  and  horses,  all  in- 
creased since  1846  ? — They  have  all  increased 
since  1846,  but  still  they  are  liable  to  very  great 
fluctuations.  I did  not  intend  my  answer  to  go 
beyond  the  general  principle  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  free  trade  into  Ireland  diminished  in  a 
general  way  the  value  of  agricultural  produce. 

3352.  That  is  just  what  I was  wishing  for  a 
confirmation  or  otherwise  from  you  ; is  that  so  ? 
Was  Ireland  ever  a very  great  wheat-producing 
country  ? — At  one  time  in  this  House  there  was  a 
resolution,  I believe,  passed  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  Irish  meat.  Ireland  has  always 
exported  of  late  years  a very  large  quantity  of 
cattle  to  England. 

3353.  You  except  cattle,  and  you  except  every- 
thing but  grain  ; have  the  prices  of  everything 
but  grain  increased  since  the  year  1846  when 
free  trade  became  our  system? — Yes,  as  a matter 
of  fact. 

3354.  Have  not  the  rents  in  Ireland  increased 
since  1846? — Upon  the  question  of  the  rent  I 
have  only  a very  limited  personal  experience.  I 
should  suppose  that  during  the  period  of  the 
famine,  and  for  several  years  subsequent  to  the 
famine,  the  rents  were  very  considerably 
diminished,  for  the  people,  at  least  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland, 
scarcely  possessed  the  means  of  paying  any  rent. 
Since  then  the  rents  have  materially  increased, 
but  the  conditions  have  been  modified  very  much 
by  circumstances  which  have  since  intervened. 

3355.  But  independently  of  the  operation  of 
free  trade,  the  rents  of  land,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  free  trade,  have  greatly  increased  up  to 
within  a very  recent  period  ; is  not  that  so  ? — I 
believe  they  have. 

3356.  And  have  not  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers  very  much  increased  ? — The  rate  of 
wages  has  very  largely  increased. 

3357.  Then  where  do  we  see  the  evidence  of 
disadvantage  to  agricultural  industry  since  the 
introduction  of  free  trade  if  wages  have  in- 
creased, if  the  rent  of  land  has  increased, 
and  if  the  value  of  every  description  of  agricul- 
tural produce  has  increased  with  the  exception  of 
grain  ? — I am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  on 
the  whole  the  balance  of  advantage  even  in  Ire- 
land has  been  in  favour  of  the  system  of  free 
trade,  but  that  is  irrespective  of  the  primary 
general  principle  that  as  between  an  agricultural 
and  a manufacturing  population  the  advantages 
of  the  system  of  free  trade  were  in  favour  of  the 
industrial  manufacturing  population,  and  there- 
fore adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
population. 

3358.  Do  you  think  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
Ireland  of  the  labourers  and  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  increased  prices  and  wages,  has  in- 
creased ? — I do  not  think  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
labouring  population  has  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

3359.  In  fact  you  do  not  say  it  has  increased 
with  regard  to  the  price  of  clothing? — No. 

3360.  Then  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce,  what  has  been  the  dis- 
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advantage  of  free  trade ; it  has  not  increased  the 
price  of  food  ? — It  has  not  increased  the  price  of 
the  varieties  of  food  which  the  labourer  most  con- 
sumes. 

3361.  Then  we  may  take  it  as  the  result  of 
our  inquiry  that  the  cost  of  living  has  not  in- 
creased in  any  relation  to  the  price  received  for 
labour  in  Ireland  ? — It  has  not  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  rate  of  wages. 

3362.  I will  put  the  question  in  another  form. 
If  the  cost  has  increased,  has  it  been  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improved  wants  of  the  labourer,  I 
might  say,  who  requires  better  food  a.nd  better 
clothing  than  he  did  before  the  introduction  of 
free  trade  ? — Yes.  I think,  to  a great  'extent, 
that  is  the  case. 

3363.  Now  you  say  that,  notwithstanding  these 
qualifications  which  you  have  given  us,  the  intro- 
duction of  free  trade  has  been  less  advantageous 
to  Ireland,  because  it  is  an  agricultural  country  ; 
that  is  what  you  say,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

3364.  Could  you  point  out  to  the  Committee 
how  a system  of  protection  could  benefit  Ireland 
at  this  moment  if  applied  to.  it ; would  it  be  by 
an  import  duty  upon  agricultural  produce.  Could 
you  have  improved  the  position  of  the  agriculture 
of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
free  trade  in  1846,  or  could  you  improve  it 
now  by  the  imposition  of  import  duties  upon  agri- 
cultural produce  ? — No.  I would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  recommend  the  imposition  of  any  kind 
of  duty  upon  agricultural  produce. 

3365.  But  if  it  were  done  in  spite  of  your 
recommendation,  would  you  anticipate  that  it 
would  benefit  agriculture  ? — No,  I think  not. 

3366.  In  fact,  Ireland  is  an  exporting  country 
for  agricultural  produce  and  always  was  ? — Yes. 

3367.  Then  in  what  way  could  anything  but 
free  trade  benefit  Ireland,  being  as  it  always  was 
an  exporting  country;  in  fact,  you  do  not  think 
that  it  could,  do  you  ? — I do  not  think  that  it 
could. 

3368.  In  what  way  could  an  import  duty  upon 
any  manufacture  produced  in  Ireland  benefit 
Irish  industry  ; would  it  benefit  Irish  industry  ? 
— -I  do  not  think  it  would  permanently  or 
ultimately  be  of  any  benefit  whatsoever,  but  I 
can  conceive  that  an  import  duty  upon  articles  of 
manufactured  produce  might  tend  to  stimulate 
into  a certain  factitious  existence  various  branches 
of  industry  in  Ireland,  which  might  be  supposed 
by  those  who  would  advocate  such  a measure 
(which  I would  not)  that  once  they  had  grounded 
themselves  and  taken  root  in  the  country  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  ought  then  to  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  and  carry  on  a successful 
business  without  the  intervention  of  protective 
measures. 

3369.  Do  you  mean  as  a temporary  measure? 
— Yes,  as  a temporary  measure. 

3370.  How  would  it  benefit  the  manufacturers 
as  a temporary  measure ; by  increasing  the 
price  ? — By  increasing  the  price. 

3371.  At  whose  cost  would  that  be  ? — At  the 
cost  of  Irish  public. 

3372.  The  manufacturers  of  Ireland  are  a very 
large  minority,  are  they  not  ? — The  persons  en- 
gaged in  manufacture  are. 

3373.  Then  this  minority  would  be  supported, 
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by  such  a system,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  wages  of 
the  majority  ? — Yes. 

3374.  Would  that  be  advisable  for  an  agricul- 
tural country  ?—  No,  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable. 

3375.  Is  not  that  system  in  force  in  America 
at  the  present  time,  of  the  minority  of  the  people 
being  supported  out  of  the  wages  of  the  majority  ? 
— There  is  a system  of  very  high  protective 
tariffs  in  America. 

3376.  W e will  not  go  into  the  question  whether 
it  is  wise  or  not,  we  will  only  ascertain  the  fact 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  If  any  of  the  indus- 
tries of  Ireland  were  to  be  protected  by  the  impo- 
sition of  an  import  duty,  would  you  think  it  right 
that  one  should  be  protected  unless  all  were  ; 
would,  you  think  it  a feasible  policy  to  protect 
one  Irish  manufacturing  industry,  and  not  others  ? 
—I  would  consider  the  introduction  of  protection 
in  any  shape,  and  to  any  extent,  an  undesirable 
and  false  move,  and  I therefore  would  not  be 
prepared  to  recommend  its  introduction  in  any 
one  particular  case. 

3377.  Not  in  any  one  industry  ?—  Although  I 
can  quite  conceive  a person  taking  opposite  views, 
and  I can  quite  conceive  that  their  views  might 
meet  with  an  apparent  success  for  a time,  and  in 
the  first  instance,  yet  I think  the  operation  upon 
the  country  ultimately  and  at  large  would  be 
disadvantageous. 

3378.  Then  it  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  dis- 
ad vantageo us,  and  probably  you  would  think  it 
unfair  to  impose  protective  duties  in  favour  of  the 
minor  manufactures  of  Ireland,  and  not  to  impose 
them  in  favour  of  the  linen  manufactures  of  Ire- 
land ?— Kxcept-  that  the  whole  question  being 
treated  as  one  of  extraordinary  emergency,  for 
which  an  extraordinary  course  might  be  legiti- 
mately taken,  then  it  might  be  thought  desirable 
to  make  certain  exceptions ; but  I would  consider 
it  entirely  false  in  principle. 

3379.  Then  we  may  assume  that  you  would 
prefer  to  trust  to  the  development  of  the  minor 
industries  of  Ireland  to  the  consequences  of  pros- 
perity in  the  major  industries,  the  linen  industry 
and  the  supremely  great  industry  of  agriculture  ? 
—Yes,  I think  the  development  of  the  minor 
industries  would  follow  with  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  principal  industries  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country. 

3380.  Dismissing  the  question  of  protection, 

as  far  as  your  evidence  is  concerned,  you  do  not 
look  to  any  protective  system,  modified  or  other- 
wise,  for  the  real  promotion  of  the  industries  of 
Ireland  . 1 would  not,  in  my  own  judgment. 

. 3381:  You  would  leave  the  present  prosperous 
industries  to  their  own  intelligent  conduct,  would 
you  not? — I would. 

3382.  And  to  what  would  you  look  for  that 
prosperity  in  agriculture  which  is  so  desirable 
m a land  which  depends  practically  upon  it  ? 
—To  the  tenure  of  land  being  put  upon  a solid 
and  satisfactory  basis  ; a greater  diffusion  of  pro- 
perty m land  amongst  the  people ; a judicious 
application  of  capital  to  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  a greater  and  more  general  diffusion 
of  sound  agricultural  education. 

3383.  All  those  subsidiary  methods  by  which 
a nation  is  taught  its  industrial  business,  and  by 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

which  it  is  promoted ; in  fact,  the  basis  of  the 
amelioration  must  be  that  the  reward  of  industry 
shall  be  sure  if  industry  is  forthcomino- ? — 
Security  and  tranquillity. 

3384.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  security 
which  was  requisite  was  to  be  had  at  any  time 
in  Ireland  during  this  generation  ?— That  would 
be  a matter  of  public  and  political  opinion  which 
I would  rather  pass  by. 

3385.  Independently  of  political  opinion,  is  it 
not  a matter  of  intelligent  investigation  and 
opinion  also,  that  the  reward  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry  has  not  been  certain  of  reaching  the  pocket 
of  the  cultivator ; that  the  profits  of  agriculture 
have  been  intercepted  from  one  cause  or  another  ? 

I believe,  that  the  very  smallest  share  of  the 
rewards  of  industry  have  in  Ireland  reached  the 
pockets  of  the  cultivators. 

3386.  Is  it  possible,  in  your  judgment,  in  any 
country,  that  any  industry  could  flourish  under 
such  circumstances  ?— I certainly  have  never 
considered  the  actual  conditions  of  agriculture 
in  Ireland  as  being  at  all  favourable  to  its 
success. 


3387;.  ^en  ,raa7  1 ask>  do  you  consider,  not 
as  a politician  but  as  an  economist,  that  recent 
measures  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  oTeater 
security  has  been  given  to  the  cultivator  in  Ireland 
will  have  that,  useful  economic  influence  which 
security  afrords  in  other  countries  to  similar 
industries  ?— 1 consider  the  operation  of  recent 
measures  for  giving  a greater  amount  of  security 
to  agricultural  property  oh  the  part  of  the  occu- 
pier, to  be  likely  to  have  very  beneficial  effects. 

3388.  And  that  being  the  case,  if  we  could 
assume  that  agriculture  would  take  a new  start, 
and  that  the  cultivator  would  receive  the  reward 
of  his  labour  to  any  appreciable  extent,  have 
you  confidence  that  all  the  subsidiary  industries* 
which  you  have  pointed  out  as  being  so  natural 
to  the  country,  would  arise  and  group  themselves 
around  the  main  industry  ?-  Yes  ; I think  it  is 
veiy  likely  they  would,  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  be  really  healthy. 

3389.  I will  not  do  more  than  refer  to  that 
which  is  recommended,  I think,  by  you  and  all  the 
witnesses,  that  a better  industrial  trainino-  that 
is  to  say,  that  technical  education  should  be  o-iven 
to  the  people,  less  school  training,  so  to  speak 
and  more  handicraft  teaching?— It  would  be 
desirable  that  in  any  measure  for  promoting 
technical  education,  a large  practical  element 
should  be  introduced  into  it. 

3390.  One  word  about  subsidising.  Would 
you  recommend  to  any  extent  which  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  the  voting 
of  subsidies  for  special  industries  ?— I would 
not. 

3391.  You  would  not  give  an  individual  a 
oouus  upon  his  exertions  out  of  the  public  purse? 

i should  consider  such  a measure  a very 
doubtful  propriety,  and  very  doubtful  utility.  I 
can  however  conceive  it  done,  and  done  with 
the  best  possible  motives. 

3392.  It  is  done,  is  it  not,  in  relation  to  the 
fishing  industry,  or  is  it  only  a Joan?-It  is 
supposed  to  be  a loan. 

3393.  And  I understand  it  to  be  in  evidence 

before 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

"before  the  Committee  that  it  has  been  success- 
ful ? — So  it  is  said. 

3394.  That  they  not  only  promoted  the 
industry,  but  they  have  received  back  honestly 
and  fairly  the  loan  in  the  main  ? — The  loans 
have  in  the  main  been  fairly  repaid. 

3395.  Then  can  you  conceive  of  many  other  in- 
dustries than  such  an  isolated  one  as  the  fisheries, 
one  so  little  under  the  command  of  capitalists, 
which  could  be  so  usefully  subsidised  or  promoted 
by  State  assistance? — We  might  have  various, 
more  or  less  domestic  industries,  in  which  indi- 
viduals might  obtain  subsidies  from  the  State 
for  the  production  of  a certain  amount  of 
guaranteed  work,  and  such,  I have  no  doubt, 
would  be  useful  in  individual  cases. 

3396.  Would  it  be  a difficult  task  for  the  State 
to  make  such  a discriminating  selection  as  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  made? — I should  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult. 

3397.  One  of  the  State  facilities  you  indicated 
for  the  promotion  of  industry,  especially  agri- 
cultural industry,  I think  was  the  establishment 
of  a land  bank.  I think  you  went  as  far  as  that? 
—Yes. 

3398.  In  spite  of  its  interference  with  private 
enterprise,  in  spite  of  its  interference  with 
private  banking,  you  would  recommend  the 
Committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  banks  specially  for  the  lending  of 
money  to  the  cultivator  ? — I should  not  re- 
commend the  intervention  of  the  State,  if  the 
existing  banks  did  the  necessary  work  as  a por- 
tion of  their  ordinary  business  ; but  in  case,  as  I 
have  heard  it  stated  before  this  Committee  to  be 
the  case,  the  banks  in  Ireland  withheld  the 
reasonable  supplies  which  they  might  be  expect- 
ed to  afford  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of 
industries,  I can  quite  understand  and  approve 
of  the  intervention  of  the  State  to  supply  their 
deficiencies. 

3399.  But  not  otherwise  ? — Not  Otherwise. 

3400.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  a curious  and  ab- 
normal fact  that  the  lenders  and  sellers  of  money 
are  not  ready  and  willing  to  lend  it  and  sell  it 
where  it  is  wanted? — I should  expect,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  that  a bank  would 
carry  out  its  own  business  with  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  energy,  and  that  they  would 
make  advances  to  a reasonable  extent  where 
they  could  get  suitable  security,  and  I cannot 
well  imagine  the  Slate  making  advances  upon 
any  inferior  security  to  that  with  which  a bank 
ought  to  be  satisfied. 

3401.  In  fact,  you  think  that  capital  is  as 
eager  to  be  employed  and  to  be  purchased  in 
Ireland  as  in  any  other  country  ? — It  is  generally 
said  that  there  is  an  objection  on  the  part  of 
English  capitalists  to  make  investments  in  Ire- 
land, whereas  they  will  make  them  in  foreign 
and  distant  countries  upon  very  inferior  chances 
of  security. 

3402.  Then  I will  put  you  this  question. 
Are  we  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  that  reluctance 
to  advance  money  to  other  causes  than  simply 
the  special  timidity  or  folly  of  Irish  bankers  ; 
are  we  to  look  for  it  to  a conscious  want  of  se- 
curity ? — In  all  probability  it  is  due  to  a some- 

0.98. 
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what  exaggerated  idea  of  the  want  of  security  in 
Ireland. 

3403.  Are  you  surprised  at  that  want  of  se- 
curity, and  at  that  exaggerated  idea  of  it? — 
There  has  been  a great  deal  of  foundation  for  it. 

3404.  Do  you  not  anticipate,  as  being  one  of 
the  results  of  the  amelioration  which  you  think 
has  commenced,  that  that  immoderate  fear  will 
depart,  and  that  the  cultivator  will  be  able  to 
get  advances  from  his  own  banks  ? — The  culti- 
vator will  be  able  very  much  more  easily  to  get 
advances  from  his  banks  when  he  is  the  bona  fide 
proprietor  of  the  land  he  cultivates. 

3405.  And  by  natural  causes,  upon  the  removal 
of  artificial  impediments,  you  would  anticipate 
that  capital  would,  in  Ireland,  as  everywhere 
else,  flow  in  where  it  can  be  securely  and  pro- 
fitably employed? — Not  merely  that:  but  it 
would  probably  lead  to  the  letting  loose  of  the 
vast  amount  of  capital  which  really  exists  in 
Ireland,  but  which  is  withheld  from  profitable 
employment,  due  partly  to  the  timidity,  and 
partly  to  the  ignorance  of  the  persons  possessed 
of  it. 

3406.  Then  we  may  expect,  in  your  judgment, 
that  independently  of  the  establishment  of  any 
State  land  banks,  banks  will,  in  the  future,  be 
found  available  for  the  distribution  of  capital 
amongst  the  industrious  cultivators? — The  banks 
would  probably  find  themselves  under  conditions 
which  would  justify  them  in  making  much  more 
liberal  advances  than  they  have  hitherto  done, 
and  that  thereby  they  might  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  any  intervention  upon  the  part  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Cony. 

3407.  T suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  especially,  several  industries 
have  been  created  in  recent  years,  which  have 
been  very  successful,  such  as  ropemaking,  one 
of  the  trades  that  had  almost  gone  away  from 
Ireland;  are  you  aware  of  that? — I have  not 
been  aware  of  its  revival  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

3408.  I am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  Belfast  one  of  the  largest  manufactories 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  operation  ? — I am 
very  glad  to  hear  it. 

3409.  And  that  it  has  been  fostered  and  car- 
ried on  by  local  energy,  and  that  now  it  is  a 
very  profitable  business.  Of  course  you  also 
know  that  ship  building  in  Belfast  has  taken 
root,  whereas  it  has  died  out  in  every  other  part 
of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I have  been  very  glad  to  hear 
from  time  to  time  of  the  remarkable  development 
of  the  ship  building  industry. 

3410.  Are  you  aware  that  just  at  the  time 
or  about  the  same  time  that  the  iron  ship  building 
industry  was  commenced  at  Belfast,  a similar 
attempt  was  made  in  Dublin.  A yard  was  started 
in  Dublin  about  the  same  time  under  very 
auspicious  circumstances,  and  that  it  failed  com- 
pletely in  Dublin,  while  it  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  Belfast.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why 
that  should  have  been  the  case  ? — Except  that 
there  is  in  Belfast  a very  much  larger  amount  of 
personal  and  individual  enterprise,  and  industrial 
energy  more  engaged  in  it  than  in  Dublin. 

z 2 3411.  Does 
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Mr.  Carry — continued. 

3411.  Does  that  arise  from  the  parties  con- 
ducting the  concern,  or  from  the  workmen  who 
are  employed  in  it  ? — Probably  something  from 
each. 

3312.  Because  1 know  that  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  both  those  ship-builders’  yards, 
the  amount  of  capital  was  just  as  great  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other ; there  was  no  want  of  capital 
either  in  the  one  or  in  the  other  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  failure,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
works  commenced  at  Belfast,  there  was  consi- 
derable ship  building  done  at  Waterford  b.y  the 
Malcolmsons? — So  J understand. 

3413.  That  has  all  died  out,  has  it  not? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

3414.  Was  not  it  the  death  of  Mr.  Webb, 
who  started  those  works,  immediately  after  they 
were  set  on  foot,  which  caused  them  to  be  dis- 
continued?— I am  not  aware  of  the  circumstances 
of  that  case. 

Mr.  Corry. 

3415.  Yesterday  I was  going  through  a place 
in  the  city,  and  the  proprietor  said  to  me, 
“ There  is  a branch  of  industry  that  at  one 
time  we  were  largely  supplied  with  from  Gal- 
way, that  is  brush  making.  Now  we  have 
not  a single  application,  and  we  cannot  buy  in 
Galway  at  all,  the  work  has  completely  left 
there  ” ? — Such  trades  frequently  die  out  with 
the  death  of  the  individual  who  has  conducted 
them. 

3416.  But  if  they  had  been  profitable  trades, 
would  that  have  been  likely  to  happen  ? — The 
successors  may  not  exercise  the  same  amount  of 
energy  and  intelligence ; conditions  may  change. 

1 believe  it  was  the  same  with  the  industry  of 
brush  making  in  Cork,  which  was  at  one  time 
very  largely  carried  on. 

3417.  I think  there  is  another  business  which 
has  been  very  extensively  revived  in  Belfast, 
that  is  flour  milling.  That  has  arisen  because 
the  proprietors  there  have  changed  their  ma- 
chinery to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  method 
of  milling? — No  doubt. 

3418.  If  they  do  that  there,  why  should  they 
not.  do  it  in  other  parts  of  Ireland? — There  is,  I 
believe,  at  present,  a very  general  complaint 
among  the  millers  of  Ireland  as  to  the  decay  of 
the  industry  owing  to  the  introduction  of  Ame- 
rican flour,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  any  milling  operations  whatsoever. 

3419.  But  the  millers  in  Belfast,  1 know, 
especially,  have  met  that  by  improving  their 
machinery,  and  changing  it  entirely,  so  that  they 
are  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Ame- 
rican flour  which  is  brought  into  Belfast? — I do 
not  see  why  they  should'  not ; but  I have  seen 
statements  upon  the  part  of  millers  through 
Ireland  generally,  and  particularly  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  that  no  substitution  of  improved 
machinery  would  meet  the  difficulty,  because 
reducing  the  import  exclusively  to  the  flour, 
diminishes  the  charges  of  transit  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  profit  being 
made  by  the  home  manufacture. 

3420.  But  there  are  other  things  which  are  got 
from  wheat  which,  when  you  only  get  the  flour. 


Mr.  Carry — continued. 

you  lose  such  as  the  bran,  and  so  on,  which  are 
very  valuable  ; therefore  the  millers  find  it  pays 
them  to  change  their  machinery.  Now  there  are 
many  other  industries  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  especially  in  Belfast,  which  I know  full  well, 
such  as  nail  making  by  machinery.  That  is  a 
new  branch  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
north  of  Ireland,  I do  not  know  that  it  exists  in 
any  other  part  of  Ireland  ; they  are  increasing 
their  works  there  to  a very  large  extent,  and  the 
foundry  business  has  been  increasing  to  a very 
large  extent  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Can  you 
give  me  any  reason,  because  I cannot  find  out 
any  reason,  why  those  industries  should  thrive 
there  which  do  not  thrive  elsewhere  in  Ireland  ? 
— The.  traditions  of  Belfast  have  been  for  a very 
long  time  industrial,  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  people  is  enterprising  and  commercial.  The 
linen  industry  was  localised  there  under  circum- 
stances very  favourable  to  its  progress,  and  it  has 
endured,  of  course,  with  certain  vicissitudes,  in  a 
continuously  successful  course  up  to  the  present 
day.  That  has  generated  an  atmosphere  around 
Belfast  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland  which  is  very 
favourable  to  industrial  undertakings.  I should 
hope  that  that  may  penetrate  more  south,  and 
with  it  would  come,  I am  sure,  a very  o-eneral 
spirit  of  improvement ; but  it  is  impossible’ to  lay 
one’s  hand  upon  an  individual  cause  and  assign  to 
it  such  and  such  an  effect. 

3421.  I think  I heard  you  say  that  you 
thought  banking  accommodation  was  restricted 
in  Ireland  ? — I only  spoke  from  what  I have 
generally  heard  upon  the  subject. 

3422.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ?— -I  have  had,  myself,  personally,  no  con- 
cern with  banking  matters. 

3423.  As  far  as  regards  technical  education, 
we. have  established  in  Belfast  a technical  school 
which  I am  glad  to  know  has  become  very  useful 
and  I think  it  will  be  very  profitable  to  those 
who  are  studying  there;  do  you  think  that  an 
increase  of  that  technical  education  would  be  very 
useful  ?— A more  general  diffusion  of  it  would  be 
very  useful. 

Colonel  King- Harman. 

3424.  Among  the  different  industries  which 
might  be  profitably  looked  to  in  Ireland,  have 
you  considered  the  question  of  basket  making, 
and  of  the  growing  of  osiers  ? — I have  considered 
the  question  of  basket  making,  and  of  the  grow- 
ing of  osiers  to  a certain  extent,  amongst  a variety 
of  other  industries. 

3425.  Do  not  you  consider  that  there  is  a very 
large  portion  of  the  country,  low  lying  as  it  is 
along  the  rivers,  especially  adapted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  osiers? — I think  very  large  districts 
might  be  profitably  employed  in  growing  osiers. 

3426.  Can  you  understand  why  it  is  that 
instead  of  making  the  baskets  in  Ireland  and 
exporting  them,  we  import  very  largely  ? — It  is 
part  of  the  general  neglect  of  opportunities  which 
has  characterised  the  country. 

3427.  I think  you  have  stated  that  the  want  of 
proper  railway  accommodation,  or  rather  the  hio-fi 
prices  charged  by  the  railways  have  been  a grelit 
drag  upon^  all  industries  in  the  interior  of 
Ireland  ? — So  I understand. 

3428 . Have  you  gone  to  the  question  of  brick- 

making. 
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Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
making,  for  example? — At  one  time  I collected 
some  information  upon  the  subject,  but  I have 
not  done  so  lately. 

3429.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a large  brick- 
field and  pottery  manufacture  established  at 
Kingscourt,  near  Navan? — No,  I do  not  know 
that. 

3430.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
builders  within  15  or  16  miles  of  that  place 
find  it  cheaper  to  get  their  bricks  from  England 
than  from  Navan,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
rates  charged  by  the  railway  company  ? — I would 
consider  that  very  foolish  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  company. 

3431.  From  your  knowledge  of  railway 
charges,  would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  ? — 
From  what  I have  heard  it  would  not  surprise 
me. 

3432.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  a State 
control  over  the  railways,  such  a monstrous  in- 
justice as  that  would  be  permitted? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

3433.  Nor  such  folly  on  the  part  of  a railway 
company  ? — Certainly  not. 

3434.  You  were  speaking  of  drainage,  and 
you  recommended  the  formation  of  a central 
board  ? — Yes,  a central  board,  in  the  sense  of  a 
board  having  more  direct  power  than  the  exist- 
ing drainage  committee  or  department  of  the 
board  of  works  possess ; but  not  central  in  the 
sense  of  subjecting  the  whole  of  Ireland  to  one 
uniform  rate  or  assessment  for  the  purpose  of 
drainage. 

3435.  But  would  you  explain  how  you  would 
alter  the  present  state  of  affairs.  At  present,  as 
I understand,  when  it  is  considered  advisable  by 
the  parties  who  reside  in  a district  that  that 
district  should  be  drained,  they  form  a board, 
and  surely  they  are  the  best  persons  to  judge 
whether  the  drainage  is  required  or  not ; is  not 
that  so?--Yes,  but  they  have  only  power  to  act 
with  regard  to  their  own  limited  district. 

3436.  Then  you  would  not  do  away  with  those 
limited  boards,  would  you? — No;  I would  only 
give  more  power  to  a superior  board  to  enable 
them  to  act  in  concert  over  a large  district  of 
country. 

3437.  In  point  of  fact,  what  I fancy  you  want 
to  express  is,  that  you  would  give  greater  power 
to  whatever  central  body  there  is,  to  overcome 
factious  opposition  ? — Yes  ; to  overcome  local 
difficulties  or  factious  opposition. 

3438.  But  you  would  not  centralise  the  man- 
agement?— No,  not  to  an  undue  extent. 

3439.  And  you  consider  a national  rate  for 
drainage  would  be  impracticable  ? — I consider 
that  it  would  be  unjust  and  inexpedient. 

3440.  Speaking  of  the  banks,  you  stated,  as  I 
understood,  that  the  banks  were  very  stingy  in 
the  loans  that  they  granted ; that  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  the  small  tenants  obtaining 
loans  from  them  ? — I understood  that  was  so. 

3441.  Did  you  ever  hear,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  crash  which  took  place  in  1879  and  1880 
was  a great  part  in  consequence  of  the  banks 
having  lent  very  far  too  much  to  small  tenants, 
and  that  when  the  time  of  scarcity  came  they 
were  obliged  to  close  ? — I recollect  hearing  that 
a great  deal  of  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
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branches  was  owing  to  imprudent  advances  to 
farmers 

3442.  You  say  you  have  understood  that  the 
banks  rather  overlent  than  underlent  before  the 
crash  came  ? — I have  heard  so. 

3443.  You  spoke  of  greater  facilities  fur  bank- 
ruptcy ; that  is  to  say,  for  enabling  persons  bur- 
dened with  debts  to  be  cleared  of  their  debts,, 
did  you  not? — Yes. 

3444.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the 
county  court  judge  facilities  for  dealing  with 
bankruptcy  cases  to  a limited  extent  ?— I should 
think  it  would  be  desirable  as  a means  of  simpli- 
fying such  matters. 

3445.  I mean  to  say,  where  a small  tenant  has 
debts,  say  up  to  the  amount  of  100 1.  or  so, 
hanging  round  his  neck,  from  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  extricate  himself,  whether 
due  to  the  “ gombeen  ” or  not  I do  not  care,  a 
more  simple  and  expeditious  method  should  be 
found  of  enabling  such  a man  to  pay  a composi- 
tion, and  start  free  ?— I should  think  so. 

3446.  Do  you  think  that  would  stimulate  a 
man  to  industry  more  than  he  could  be  stimulated 
to  industry  if  he  had  a load  of  debt  around  his 
neck  ? — I think  the  more  simply  and  expedi- 
tiously he  could  be  freed  from  the  load  of  debt 
which  he  had  no  possibility  of  repaying,  the 
better. 

3447.  At  the  present  moment,  is  it  not  the 
fact  that,  while  a man  who  fails  for  a large  sum 
of  money  can  be  easily  whitewashed,  a man  who 
fails  for  a really  small  amount,  though  it  is  to 
him  really  an  equally  large  amount,  cannot  get 
free  in  Ireland  ? — I have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  those  circumstances. 

Chairman. 

3448.  Have  not  the  county  courts  jurisdiction 
in  the  large  towns,  as  in  England  ? — No,  the 
functions  of  the  county  court  judge  are  very 
much  more  limited  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

3449.  1 ou  spoke  of  mis' rations  being  possibly 
advantageous,  but  what  districts  would  you  select 
for  migrating  those  families  from  the  congested 
districts  to? — For  myself,  personally,  I should 
not  select  any  ; the  only  possible  migration,  as  I 
conceive,  would  be  from  the  congested  districts 
in  part  of  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  to  dis- 
tricts in,  say,  the  Province  of  Leinster,  where 
the  population  is  much  less,  and  where  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  very  excellent  land,  which 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  people  mi- 
grating. 

3450.  Would  you  cut  up  the  grazing  lands 
into  small  parcels  of  land  for  those  small  tenants  ? 
— No,  I would  not  recommend  that. 

3451.  Then  where  would  you  put  them;  you 
would  not  take  tillage  land  from  the  present  occu- 
piers, would  you  ? — It  would  be  so  exceptional  a 
proceeding  that  I would  not  venture  to  recom- 
mend any  special  course. 

3452.  But  you  have  partially  recommended 
migration;  now,  I would  ask  you  where  you 
would  recommend  it  and  how  you  would  carry  it 
out  ? — I said  I was  aware  that  it  had  been  re- 
commended, and  that  I could  understand  it,  but 
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I certainly  did  not  venture  to  express  myself  as 
recommending  it  personally. 

3453.  I think  you  said  it  might  be  done  by 
the  migration  of  families  from  the  congested  dis- 
tricts further  eastward  ?—  I think  I said  I under- 
stood it  had  been  proposed. 

Chairman. 

3454.  At  whose  expense  would  you  suppose 
that  the  removing  of  families  from  the  congested 
parts  to  the  less  congested  parts  would  be 
effected  ; who  is  to  pay  for  it  ? — I should  think 
that  certain  properties  in  selected  parts  of  Meath, 
or  Louth,  or  Kildare,  or  Carlow,  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  State,  and  colonies  from  the  west 
or  south  be  established  there. 

3455.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  the  families 
in  parts  where  they  had  not  sufficient  labour  ?• — 
I would  remove  them  from  places  where  labour 
was  a drug,  and  establish  them  in  localities  where 
there  was  a certain  deficiency  in  agricultural 
labour ; but  I should  suppose  that  such  migration 
would  not  be  effected  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing those  people  merely  as  labourers,  but  as  in- 
dependent colonists  and  farmers. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

3456.  Then  your  idea  of  colonising  is  bringing 
the  unskilled  labourers  from  a poor  district  and 
putting  them  into  a rich  district  where  their 
labour  is  not  wanted  ? — That  is  what  it  would 
amount  to. 

3457.  Then  whom  would  these  happy  migrants 
pay  their  rent  to? — Nobody. 

3458.  Then  the  State.  Would  buy  the  land  and 
plant  colonies,  and  the  country  would  reap  no 
interest  upon  the  money  expended  ? — They  might 
undertake  to  pay  a head  rent  to  the  State. 

3459.  The  State  would  be  the  landlord  then  ? 
—Yes. 

3460.  And  upon  the  State  would  devolve  the 
necessity  of  collecting  the  rent  ?—  Yes  ; I merely 
stated  that,  it  was  an  idea  of  what  would  be  the 
course  of  things,  not  as  in  any  way  whatever  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  favourable  to  it. 

Chairman. 

3461.  If  you  could  find  the  means  of  employ- 
ing the  people,  you  would  prefer  that  to  remov- 
ing them  from  one  part  of  Ireland  to  another  ? — 

I should  think  so. 

3462.  You  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend 
the  plan  of  migration  from  the  congested  districts 
to  other  parts  of  Ireland ; you  were  asked  your 
opinion  about  it,  but  you  did  not  recommend  it  ? 
— I would  certainly  not  recommend  it,  because  I 
consider  it  economically  impracticable. 

3463..  And  at  best  but  a temporary  remedy  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  be  but  a temporary  remedv  at 
best. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

3464.  Mr.  Leake  asked  you  some  questions 
about  protection,  and  the  prices  of  different  arti- 
cles. Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  of 
oats  at  the  present  moment ; could  you  say  what 
it  is  now  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1815  ? 
—1815  would  be  just  at  the  close  of  the  great 
war,  when  the  price  of  corn  was  very  high  indeed, 
.but  I have  no  recollection  of  what  it  was.  Under 


the  system  of  corn  laws  which  then  existed  the 
price  was  excessively  fluctuating. 

3465.  But  you  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Leake, 
that  Ireland  was  exclusively  an  exporting  country 
for  agricultural  produce  ; now,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
does  she  export  any  grain  to  speak  of? — At 
present  I should  suppose  she  exports  very  little. 

3466.  Does  she  not  import,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  enormous  quantity  of  corn  and  meal  ?— She 
imports  an  enormous  quantity  of  corn  and  meal. 

3467.  Mr.  Leake  touched  upon  other  articles 
of  produce ; do  you  know  what  duty  is  charged 
upon  Irish  poplins  going  into  France  ?— I am  not 
aware  of  the  amount,  but  there  is  a verv  heavy 
duty. 

3468.  It  is  almost  a prohibitive  duty,  is  it  not? 
— It  is  a heavy  duty. 

3469.  Do  you  know  what  French  silk  pays 
coming^  into  Dublin  ?— I should  think  the  duty 
upon  French  silk  is  very  small. 

3470.  Then  if  the  duty  charged  on  French  silk 
coming  into  Dublin  were  raised  to  a price  tanta- 
mount to  that  which  the  French  charge  upon  the 
poplin  going  into  France,  do  not  you  think  that 
the  poplin  trade  would  very  likely  revive,  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland  ?— It  is  possi- 
ble ; but  at  the  same  lime  such  a trade  as  that  is 
much  more  affected  by  fashion  than  by  any 
actual  difference  of  cost  which  the  difference  of 
duty  would  make. 

3471.  But  have  there  not  been  very  praise- 
worthy endeavours  made,  both  by  the  Royal 
Family  and  by  persons  of  fashion,  to  render  pop- 
lins fashionable  lately,  and  have  not  they  failed  ? 

■ — From  time  to  time  they  have  been  made,  but 
they  never  continue  long. 

3472.  Do  not  you  think,  that  the  price  of  the 
article  has  anything  to  do  with  that? — No,  the 
price  scarcely  affects  the  question. 

Chairman. 

3473.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  poplins  wear 
so  long  that  the  milliners  and  dressmakers  ob- 
ject to  them  on  that  ground? — Yes;  they  last 
very  long. 

Mr.  Leu  lie. 

3474.  Do  you  know  whether  this  objection  is 
well  founded  ? I have  received  it  from  a lady 
whom  I asked  the  question  why  the  ladies  did 
not  use. Irish  poplins,  w-hich  are  always  admired, 
and  which  have  been  so  strongly  recommended 
for  long  wear,  and  she  replied,  that  spots  of  rain 
marked  them  and  spoiled  them  in  comparison 
with  silks  ? — Poplin  is  a material  which  is  not 
suitable  to  be  worn  in  showery  weather ; the 
poplin  is  a mixed  fabric,  its  warp  is  wool  and  its 
weft  is  silk. 

Chairman. 

3475.  Do  they  spot  or  cockle  with  rain? — A 
woollen  material  cockles  up,  and  each  drop  of 
water  it  gets  leaves  a trace. 

Mr.  Leahe. 

3476.  The  two  tissues  shrink  at  different  rates, 
and  so  do  many  other  tissues,  such  as  those  of 
cotton  and  wool? — Yes,  all  mixed  fabrics  do. 

3477.  You 
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Colonel  King- Harman. 

3477.  You  spoke  of  the  tiller  of  the  land  not 
having  sufficient  security,  and  therefore  that  the 
land  industry  was  at  a low  ebb.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  what  are  called  “ Cromwellian  set- 
tlers,” who  in  many  parts  of  the  country  hold 
lands  at  nominal  rents  ? — I believe  they  were  the 
original  settlers. 

,3478.  Are  you  aware  that,  a3  a matter  of 
fact,  as  a body  they  have  ceased  to  exist ; that 
they  have  died  out  ? — I do  not  think  the  Crom- 
wellian settlers  have  actually  died  out,  but  they 
have  gradually  fallen  into  lower  positions ; they 
constitute  the  peasantry  in  certain  districts  now. 

3479.  But  perhaps  we  are  not  using  the  word 
“ Cromwellian  ” exactly  upon  similar  lines.  Are 
you  aware  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  anyone 
holding  land  at  a nominal  rent,  say,  half-a-crown 
an  acre,  goes  by  the  name  of  a Cromwellian, 
though  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cromwellian 
settlement.  I mean  that  the  class  of  farmer  who 
is  tantamount  to  a small  English  yeoman  farmer 
of  Cumberland,  and  so  on,  who  held  his  land  at  a 
nominal  rent,  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  •,  are  you 
aware  of  that  ? — A great  quantity  of  land  is  held 
at  a very  small  head-rent  throughout  Ireland. 

3480.  That  is  by  large  farmers ; I am  speaking 
of  small  farmers,  who  hold  their  lands  at  nominal 
rents ; is  it  not  the  fact  that  those  men  somehow 
or  other  died  out,  while  their  neighbours,  who 
were  paying  rather  larger  rents,  managed  to  live 
and  prosper  ? — From  what  I have  known  of 
Ireland,  I can  quite  understand  that  to  be  the 
case  ; for  a very  low  rent,  I have  known  within 
my  own  experience,  has  frequently  been  a tempt- 
ation to  a man  to  neglect  that  amount  of  exertion 
that  would  enable  him  really  to  succeed,  and  that 
he  has  gone  to  the  bad ; whilst  his  neighbour, 
who  was  subjected  to  a much  higher  rent,  has 
prospered ; but  the  difference  arose  from  indivi- 
dual differences  of  character. 

3481.  Quite  so;  it  would  not  necessarily 
follow  that  if  a man  held  at  alow  rent,  and  under 
security,  he  must  necessarily  prosper? — Not 
necessarily  ; but,  as  a general  rule,  the  man  who 
is  subjected  to  the  lowest  amount  of  monetary 
incumbrances  is  more  likely,  with  any  kind  of 
similar  amount  of  character  and  energy,  to 
succeed,  than  the  man  who  is  already  loaded 
with  a large  amount  of  rent. 

3482.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  money, 
approximately,  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland 
have  in  the  banks  at  the  present  time  ? — I have 
heard  it  stated  at  a very  large  figure,  25,000,000/. 

3483.  Do  not  you  think  thatthat-is  a sufficient 
sum  of  money,  if  properly  applied,  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  land  very  much,  instead  of 
hoarding  it  in  the  banks? — No  doubt. 

3484.  Because  now  they  have  the  security,  if 
they  never  had  it  before,  have  they  not?- -Yes  ; 
but  the  sense  of  security  is  of  very  slow  growth, 
and  I am  not  sure  that  they  think  themselves 
quite  free  from  casualties  at  present. 

3485.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  system 
which  exists  in  the  west  of  Ireland  of  giving 
enormous  fortunes  to  the  daughters  ? — Yes ; that 
impoverishes  the  farmers  very  much,  and  leaves 
them  without  the  means  of  properly  working 
their  land. 

3486.  Do  you  know  that  system  to  prevail 
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Colonel  King-  Harman — continued, 
anywhere  else  except  in  Ireland,  of  a farmer 
starving  his  land  in  order  so  give  an  undue  por- 
tion to  his  daughters  ? — I am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  domestic  economy  of  different  countries 
to  be  able  to  say,  but,  as  far  as  I know,  in  France 
it  does  not  exist. 

3487.  In  the  west  of  Ireland  especially  the 
land  is  impoverished  in  consequence  of  the  desire 
to  give  too  large  a portion  to  the  daughters  ? — 
That  is  one  cause  of  the  abstraction  of  capital 
which  might  be  profitably  employed  in  its  work- 
ing. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3488.  Does  not  the  fortune  taken  out  of  one 
farm  usually  go  into  another? — In  this  sense, 
that  it  probably  assists  the  son-in-law  in  getting  a 
farm  somewhere;  he  probably  pays  that  as  a fine, 
and  enters  upon  the  occupation  of  a farm  with 
very  little  more  capital  than  if  he  had  not  got 
the  fortune  at  all. 

3489.  Or,  if  he  is  a farmer,  as  a farmer’s  son- 
in-law  usually  is,  the  fortune  enables  him  to 
work  the  farm  ? — That  might  be  so. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

3490.  Do  you  know  that  the  money  which 
goes  from  the  land  to  the  son-in-law,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  does  not  come  back  to  the  land;  that  it 
is  one  of  the  puzzles  to  know  where  it  goes  to  ? 
— I certainly  believe  that  in  very  many  cases  the 
money  is  not  employed  in  the  improvement  of 
the  farm,  but  I cannot  undertake  to  say  that  I 
know  what  becomes  of  it. 

3491.  Upon  the  question  of  subsidies  you  said 
you  could  not  see  any  particular  point  of  industry 
which  you  would  recommend  subsidising,  unless  it 
might  be  the  fisheries,  which  might  be  assisted 
by  loans  ? — That  is  already  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  I would  not  undertake  to  specialise 
any  particular  industry  which  I should  wish  to 
see  stimulated  by  Government  subsidies. 

3492.  Might  not  Government  subsidies,  to  a 
very  much  larger  extent,  be  used  for  the  im- 
provement of  fishing  harbours  in  the  west  of 
Ireland? — But  I would  not  count  that  as  sub- 
sidising an  industry.  That  would  be  equivalent 
to  improved  modes  of  communication  and  im- 
proved access  to  the  markets  and  raw  materials, 
and  everything  of  that  sort,  which  I would  class 
amongst  the  legitimate  objects  of  Government. 

3493.  You  would  think  that  Government 
might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  improve  the 
fishing  harbours  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  poor 
districts  where  the  people  could  not  do  it 
themselves  ? — Certainly. 

3494.  One  other  point  which  might  be  sub- 
sidised. Horse-breeding  has  been  a great  source 
of  wealth  in  Ireland ; would  you  recommend 
subsidies  to  the  farmers  for  broodmares;  in  other 
words,  as  you  know,  brood  mares  have  gone  out 
of  the  country  to  France,  Prussia,  and  else- 
where?— In  France  they  have  the  National 
Haras,  where  they  maintain  a certain  number  of 
stallions  and  brood  mares,  and  so  on ; and  let 
those  out  to  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  breed  of  cattle.  The  same  sort  of  thing 
has  been  done  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
rams,  for  improving  the  breed  of  sheep,  intro- 
ducing new  and  improved  varieties  of  wool,  and 
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Colonel  King- Harman — continued, 
so  on.  I can  conceive  of  such  being  usefully 
done  in  Ireland ; but  it  could  be  done  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, or  through  the  intervention  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  or  a corresponding  society  at  Belfast. 
I would  separate  that  from  the  consideration  of 
subsidising  a particular  factory,  or  a particular 
branch  of  trade ; where  fluctuations  in  trade, 
over  which  the  proprietor  could  have  no  control, 
might  swamp  the  entire  concern.  The  sup- 
plying of  improved  breeding  animals,  I think, 
might  be  done  through  the  intervention  of  local 
societies  with  advantage. 

3495.  You  think  that  the  Government  might 
contribute  to  that  object  with  advantage? — I 
think  so. 

3496.  You  are  aware  that  local  landlords  have 
largely  hitherto  turned  their  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep  and  cattle  ? — 
Yes. 

3497.  And  that  the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep 
have  improved  to  a very  large  extent  in  the  last 
half  century  ? — I have  heard  of  a number  of  pro- 
prietors importing  improved  breeds  of  animals. 

3498.  If,  by  the  reduction  of  the  rents  through 
the  interference  of  Government,  those  landlords 
are  no  longer  able  to  import  improved  varieties 
of  stock,  do  you  think  the  Government  might 
fairly  be  called  upon  to  take  their  place? — 
Yes ; but  the  aid  should  not  be  strictly  limited 
■to  the  landlord  class. 

3499.  I am  speaking  of  the  tenant  class  ? — I 
should  think  that  Government  interference  in 
that  department  might  be  very  useful.  The 
■original  purchase  of  such  animals  might  be  by 
the  Government. 

3500.  And  encouragement  given  to  the  farmers 
to  make  use  of  them  ? — Y es. 

3501.  And  to  have  proper  mares  and  proper 
stock  for  the  sires  ? — Y es. 

3502.  You  spoke  of  capital  in  Ireland  withheld 
from  circulation.  .Now,  with  the  exception  of 
•the  25,000,000  l.  or  30,000,000  1 of  capital  which 
the  small  farmers  are  stated  to  have  at  the  banks, 
what  other  capital  would  you  say  is  at  present  in 
Ireland  withheld  from  circulation  which  might 
be  expected  to  be  loosed  out  if  the  improvement 
you  have  shadowed  forth  took  place  ? — There  is 
a large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  public 
funds  at  3 per  cent,  which,  if  put  into  well-con- 
sidered industrial  pursuits,  would  be  productive 
•of  a very  much  larger  rate  of  interest. 

3503.  Do  you  think  there  is  in  Ireland  a 
larger  proportion  of  exclusively  the  small  farmers’ 
savings  in  the  public  funds  and  Government 
securities  than  there  is,  say,  in  Scotland? — I 
would  expect  that  the  Scotch  would  employ  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  their  capital  in  active 
industry  than  is  done  in  Ireland,  but  I have  no 
precise  specific  knowledge  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

3504.  In  our  endeavours  to  find  some  of  the 
impediments  in  the  way  of  Irish  industries,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  operation  of  trades 
unions,  and  in  your  first  examination  you  spoke 
-of  trades  unions  as  having  operated  prejudicially; 
you  spoke  particularly  of  the  alliance  of  the  Irish 
unions  with  the  English,  and  you  also  said  that 


Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
those  unions  are  actually  international  in  their 
character  ? — Yes,  I recollect  doing  so. 

3505.  Can  you  tell  me  any  trades  union  that 
is  international  in  its  constitution? — I do  not 
know  personally  enough  of  their  constitution  to 
enable  me  to  state  that ; I merely,  I believe,  in 
my  evidence  spoke  of  that  as  my  impression,  not 
as  my  knowledge. 

3506.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  read  the  pas- 
sage : “I  can  scarcely  avoid  that,  because  these 
unions  are  not  only  as  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  they  are  actually  international  ”? — So 
I have  always  understood,  but  that  is  only  my 
impression. 

3507.  You  cannot  give  the  Committee  any 
facts  to  support  that  view  ? — I have  no  facts  to 
support  that  view. 

3508.  You  gave,  as  an  illustration  of  the  pre- 
judicial effect  of  trades  unions,  the  case  of  certain 
metal  pots,  the  making  of  which  in  Dublin  was 
prohibited  by  some  English  union ; can  you  give 
the  Committee  the  date  of  that  incident  ? — I would 
say  it  was  about  the  year  1843  or  1844,  say,  be- 
tween 1840  and  1845  as  the  limits. 

3509.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  union 
which  was  responsible  ? — I do  not.  The  circum- 
stance was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  younger  of 
the  Mallets,  who  were  large  ironfounders  in 
Dublin  at  the  time. 

3510.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  more 
recent  instance,  any  instance  within,  say,  the  last 
40  years,  in  which  any  Irish  trade  has  been  pre- 
judiced by  similar  action  ? — No,  I do  not  know 
of  any  subsequent  instance. 

3511.  But  you  have  expressed  a very  strong 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  if  at  the  present 
time  there  are  many  trades,  engineers,  iron- 
workers, carpenters,  typographers,  and  others, 
whose  unions  are  in  correspondence  with,  or  are 
in  direct  connection  with,  the  English  unions, 
would  it  not  be  natural  to  expect  that  some  of 
those  trades  were  prejudiced? — Yes. 

3512.  Do  you  think,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
they  are? — But  I have  not  been  myself  con- 
versant with  these  matters  since  that  time. 
Shortly  after  that  time  my  field  of  activity  was 
removed  from  those  purely  industrial  matters  to 
matters  of  more  general  education,  and  since  that 
time  I have  not  been  in  a position  to  acquire 
any  special  information  upon  such  subjects. 

3513.  Membership  of  such  unions  and  the 
association  of  such  unions  with  their  English 
fellows  is  voluntary,  is  it  not? — Of  course  it  is 
voluntary. 

_ 3514.  You  cannot  imagine  any  pressure  of 
circumstances  which  would  make  it  involuntary? 
— Among  those  classes  of  skilled  labour  there  is 
such  an  interchange  between  what  branches  do 
exist  in  Ireland  and  the  corresponding  English 
branches,  that  I have  always  understood  that 
they  were  members  really  of  the  same  body,  and 
that  the  workers,  although  working  in  Ireland 
and  getting  employment  in  Ireland,  remained  in 
connection  with  the  English  bodies  and  were 
subjected  to  their  regulations. 

3515.  I believe  that  is  true  as  a matter  of  fact; 
do  you  know  Mr.  T.  R.  Scott,  a cabinet-maker 
with  an  important  business  in  Dublin? — I do 
not. 

3516.  I may  ask  you  would  you  be  surprised 

to 
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Mr.  Woodall  —continued, 
to  find  that  in  answer  to  a question  addressed  to 
him  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  trades  unionism, 
he  declared  that  he  had  no  complaint  to  make 
against  the  operations  of  trades  unions.  Now  in- 
ference was  made  to  the  glass  manufacture  in  an 
inquiry  addressed  to  you,  you  replied  that  it  was 
important  that  manufacturers  should  strive  to 
produce  cheaply ; but  in  reply  to  Mr.  Kenny 
with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  system  of 
free  trade,  you  said  that  it  operated  very  dis- 
advantageously  in  Ireland;  I am  extremely 
anxious  that  your  view  should  be  made  clear 
upon  that  point ; if  it  be  essential  that  manu- 
facturers should  be  enabled  to  produce  cheaply, 
would  they  be  enabled  or  helped  in  doing  so  if 
duties  were  imposed  on  imported  articles  of 
general  consumption  ? — I think  the  tendency  of 
the  existence  of  import  duties  would  be  to  rather 
induce  manufacturers  to  relax  in  their  exertions 
towards  cheapness  of  production;  as  it  has 
generally  been  found  that  the  existence  of  import 
duties  or  protection  in  any  shape  has  the  effect 
of  inducing  manufacturers  to  relax  in  their 
exertions  towards  the  utmost  cheapness  and 
economy  of  production ; they  tend  rather  to  rely 
upon  protection  as  providing  a market  for  then- 
commodities  than  upon  their  own  exertions 
in  making  the  article  at  the  best  and  cheapest 
rate. 

3517.  Then  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer 
you  would  not  say  that  he  would  be  benefited 
by  duties  imposed  for  his  own  protection  ? — As 
regards  his  permanent  interest,  certainly  not. 

3518.  We  were  reminded  that  whereas  in 
England  only  one  in  four  of  the  population  were 
interested  in  agriculture,  in  Ireland  the  converse 
figure  would  apply ; would  you  tell  the  Com- 
mittee whether  the  agriculturist  would  benefit 
by  any  system  which  would  compel  him  to  pay 
protective  prices  for  his  agricultural  implements 
or  the  clothing  he  would  have  to  buy? — I think 
that  if  there  were  protective  duties  put  on  both 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  products,  it 
would  leave  the  agriculturist  certainly  not  in  a 
better  position  in  the  long  run,  for  he  would  lose 
as  much  on  the  one  side  by  a system  of  protection 
of  industry  which  would  raise  the  prices  of  the 
articles  he  would  have  to  consume,  as  he  could 
possibly  gain  by  a protective  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  articles  he  would  have  to  sell ; so  I 
should  think  in  the  long  run  he  would  certainly 
not  be  any  the  better  for  it. 

3519.  You  do  not  conceive  it  would  be  possible 
to  apply  the  principle  of  protection  in  the  interest 
either  of  the  agriculturist,  or  of  the  manufacturer, 
without  giving  to  both  classes  a similar  protec- 
tion?— Such  things  might  be  done  as  special 
extraordinary  circumstances  applicable  to  par- 
ticular trades,  or  to  particular  times. 

3520.  Would  you  specify  any  particular  trade, 
for  instance,  to  which  such  aid  might  be  applied 
without  prejudice  to  the  whole  community  ? — 
Certainly  not  without  ultimate  prejudice  to  the 
whole  community. 

3521.  Upon  a former  occasion  you  seemed  to 
imply  that  some  temporary  application  of  the 
principle  might  be  advantageous?— It  mio-ht 
under  peculiar  circumstances;  for  instance,  if 
there  were  a bonus  given  for  the  production  of  a 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
certain  quantity  of  a certain  kind  of  cloth,  or  of 
a certain  tissue. 

3522.  Would  that  be  a bonus  to  be  paid  by 
the  general  tax  payer,  or  the  general  consumer  ? 
— In  the  first  instance,  I would  contemplate  it 
as  being  paid  by  the  general  public,  in  the  shape 
of  the  State. 

3523.  I understood  you  to  say  that  after  an 
industry  had,  by  the  help  of  such  bonus,  been 
fostered  into  existence,  such  aid  might  then  be 
withdrawn? — Yes  ; but  at  the  risk  of  the  trade 
then  languishing. 

3524.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  instance 
of  any  manufacture  which  has  been  so  fostered 
into  prosperity,  which  has  continued  to  flourish 
after  such  aid  has  been  withdrawn? — Not  in 
recent  times ; but  most  of  the  successful  manu- 
factures even  in  this  country  were  originally 
fostered  by  protective  bounties  and  duties. 

3525.  But  you  would  apprehend  that  on  the 
withdrawal  of  such  support,  the  trade,  would  in 
all  probability  languish  ?— I would  expect  so. 

3526.  You  gave  the  Committee  some  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  Irish  potteries;  you  told  them 
that  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  there  existed 
material  available  for  the  production  of  various 
kinds  of  pottery,  and  you  spoke  also,  in  reply  to 
a question  from  Dr.  Lyons,  of  the  experiment  at 
Eelleck  ; do  I understand  that  you  have  any 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  commercial  opera- 
tions that  were  undertaken  there  ? — No ; I had 
no  knowledge  of  the  monetary  results,  or  of  the 
actual  commercial  results  at  Belleck ; it  was 
generally  considered  to  have  been  a successful 
establishment,  but  I have  no  positive  knowledge 
on  the  subject. 

3527.  But  there  abound  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  clay,  felt  spar,  and  some  other  ingredients 
fully  available  ? — Yes,  in  many  places. 

3528.  Are  you  aware  of  the  important  potteries 
in  Staffordshire? — Yes,  I am. 

3529.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Staffordshire 
they  have  none  of  these  materials,  excepting  the 
native  marls  which  are  used  for  the  ruder  parts 
of  the  business? — I am  aware  that  they  import 
practically  all  the  important  elements  of  their 
manufacture. 

3530.  They  are  subject  to  considerable  cost  in 
the  conveyance  of  the  raw  material  from  Cornwall 
and  other  places? — From  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 
and  Dorsetshire. 

3531.  And  that  the  manufactured  article  has 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  seaport  also  at  considerable 
cost? — Yes. 

3532.  Do  the  Staffordshire  people  complain  of 
a want  of  sympathy  from  railway  companies  and 
others  pretty  much  ? — I daresay  similar  com- 
plaints to  those  in  Ireland  will  be  raised  here. 

3533.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any 
reason  why,  under  those  disadvantageous  con- 
ditions, potteries  should  flourish  in  Staffordshire 
and  should  fail  in  Fermanagh,  let  us  say  ? — The 
main  reason,  1 have  always  understood,  for  the 
localisation  of  the  pottery  trade  in  Staffordshire, 
was  the  establishment  of  Wedgwood’s  works  at 
Etruria ; prior  to  that  there  was  a much  greater 
diffusion  of  the  pottery  industry;  there  were 
several  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; 
at  Bow  and  elsewhere. 

3534.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  important 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
potteries  now  in  competition  with  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries;  but  I am  asking  you  how  it  is  at 
the  present  moment,  that  without  having  to  im- 
port all  the  raw  material,  excepting  coal,  those 
manufacturers  should  succeed  in  Staffordshire 
and  fail  in  Ireland,  where  the  raw  material  is 
found  in  abundance? — I have  just  mentioned 
that  the  special  reason  for  its  more  successful 
localisation  in  Staffordshire  was  the  introduction 
of  the  artistic  pottery  of  Wedgwood,  which  became 
so  universal  and  met  the  English  taste. 

3535.  You  would  attribute  the  success  in 
Staffordshire  to  the  good  fortune  of  a great  man 
of  enterprise  and  genius  having  placed  himself 
there  rather  than  in  Ireland  ?— Yes,  as  regards 
Staffordshire  certainly ; but  I may  mention  as  an 
illustration,  that  there  was  between  the  year 
1820  and  1830  a rather  interesting  branch  of  that 
business  carried  on  in  Dublin  in  the  decoration 
and  painting  of  pottery  which  was  brought  over 
from  Staffordshire,  or  at  all  events,  from  England, 
in  the  biscuit  condition,  and  glazed  and  decorated 
in  an  artistic  manner  by  pupils  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  Art  Schools  of  the  Dublin  Society 
of  that  time ; and  after  having  received  that 
artistic  finish,  it  was  sent  back  to  England  and 
sold  here. 

3536.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what  has 
become  of  that  industry  ?— It  died  out  about  the 
year  1830,  or  a little  earlier  perhaps,  upon  the 
death  of  the  person  who  had  conducted  it  for  a 
great  number  of  years ; his  name  was  Donovan. 

3537.  Could  you  suggest  any  reason  why  a 
business  that  flourished  for  a time  should  not  be 
taken  up  again  ? — Mr.  Donovan  was  not  suc- 
ceeded by  any  person  who  was  competent  to 
carry  on  his  work ; and  that  has  been  the  case 
with  a great  many  examples  of  industry  in 
Ireland,  where  works  will  flourish  under  indi- 
vidual management  and  energy,  but  go  to  the 
bad  on  the  death  of  that  individual  and  dis- 
appear'. 

3538.  In  your  examination  in  chief  at  the 
hands  of  the  honourable  Chairman,  you  specified 
certain  qualities  which  seemed  to  go  to  describe 
the  ideal  manufacturer  ; you  spoke  of  him  as  one 
who  should  possess  the  necessary  capital  and 
resolution,  not  to  be  easily  daunted  by  difliculties, 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  guide  him,  persever- 
ance, and  energy,  and  other  good  qualities. 
May  I ask  you  it  those  are  the  qualities  to  which 
you  attribute  the  success  of  which  we  find  so 
much  in  different  parts  of  England  ? — I do. 

3539.  Do  you  think,  let  me  ask  you  frankly, 
that  those  are  qualities  which  are  wanting  in 
Ireland  ?— I think  they  are  qualities  which,  in 
combination,  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  Ireland ; 
and,  in  fact,  m any  country,  but  which  have 
become  hereditary  with  a large  portion  of  the 
middle  class  population  of  England,  and  which 
constitute  the  real  basis  upon  which  the  indus- 
trial success  of  the  country  depends. 

3540.  And  you  would  rather  suggest  that  it  is 
in  the  slow  and  steady  cultivation  of  those  quali- 
ties that  we  may  hope  for  success  of  a like  kind 
in  Ireland  ? — I think  so. 

3541.  You  have  had  some  experience,  have 
you  not,  in  connection  with  public  companies 
promoted  in  the  interest  of  Irish  enterprise  ? — I 


Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
have  been  connected  in  two  or  three  cases  with 
public  companies,  not  in  many. 

3542.  Can  you  favour  the  Committee  with  any 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  success 
or  failure,  and  the  reasons  for  one  or  the  other  in 
your  own  commercial  experience  ? — In  the  ma- 
nagement of  those  few  companies  with  which  I 
have  been  myself  connected,  I have  met  with 
men  possessing,  I think,  as  much  business  and 
intellectual  ability  as  any  men  I ever  came 
across,  quite  capable  of  managing  affairs  even  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complicated  kind ; quite, 
I would  say,  up  to  the  mark  of  the  best  men  in 
England ; but  I should  still  think  that  they 
were  exceptional  men. 

3543.  What  was  the  result ; will  you  give  us 
a typical  case : have  you  had  anything  to  do 
with  mining  ? — I have  ; I was  connected  for  a 
good  number  of  years  as  one  of  the  directors  with 
a mining  company  in  Ireland. 

3544. -  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  scientific 
theoretical  evidence  bearing  upon  coal  mines,  fox- 
instance  ; but  I think  the  Committee  has  not  yet 
had  the  advantage  of  any  comparative  commercial 
figures ; could  you,  from  your  expei'ience,  give 
us  any  figures  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
results  in  the  cost,  for  instance,  of  getting  coal 
in  the  one  country  and  in  the  other  ? — The  com- 
pany with  which  I was  connected  possessed  only 
one  coal  district,  and  that  was  a vei'y  limited  one, 
and  in  which  the  available  beds  of  coal  were  very 
thin;  I think  none  of  them  amounting  to  two 
feet ; most  of  them  were  about  18  inches,  and 
they  had  to  be  worked  under  very  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  ; so  that  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  coal  was  comparatively  very  high. 

3545.  The  Committee  has  been  told  that  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  coal  is  to  be  found  under 
conditions  in  which  it  could  be  profitably  got  in 
comparison  with  the  imported  coal  of  Great 
Britain;  do  you  concur  in  that? — I concur  to 
the  extent  of  the  localities  within  a certain  dis- 
tance of  the  coalfield,  but  I do  not  consider  it 
could  be  profitably  raised  so  as  to  be  available  to 
any  great  distance,  or  for  export. 

3546.  Could  you  help  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  even  for  the  supply  of  the 
local  wants  of  the  district  coal  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  profitably  got  hitherto? — Coals  are 
profitably  got  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  a profit 
realised  in  getting  them ; but  they  are  got  at  a 
price  which  enables  them  only  to  compete  with 
the  imported  coal  within  a very  limited  area. 

3547.  But  they  are  enabled  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully to  that  extent?— Yes,  to  that  extent. 

3548.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  are 
very  few  mining  enterprises  carried  on  in  Great 
Britain,  worked  at  a profit  at  the  present  time  ? 
— There  are  very  few. 

3549.  Do  you  think  that  with  the  improve- 
ment in  the  market  value  of  minerals,  those 
mining  enterprises  in  Ireland  could  be  stimulated* 

I am  referring  to  coal  mining,  at  present? I 

think  the  tendency  is  rather  to  limit  a great  deal 
of  the  coal  mining  in  Ireland,  according  as  the 
railway  system  comes  into  more  or  less  extended 
operation. 

3550.  I will  ask  you  some  questions  bearino- 
upon  the  railway  system  by  and  bye  ; but  I want 
to  be  enabled  to  know  if  there  is  any  particular 

difficulty 
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Mr.  Woodall— continued, 
difficulty  in  the  national  character  or  disposition 
which  at  all  impedes  those  enterprises  in  Ireland. 
For  instance,  you  stated  that  there  were  instances 
within  your  knowledge  in  Lancashire  where  the 
Irish  have  displayed  qualities  which  have  raised 
them  to  positions  of  considerable  importance, 
could  you  instance  one  or  two  cases  of  that 
kind?— I cannot  bring  to  mind  the  names,  for  it 
is  a very  long  time  ago  ; but  I am  aware  that  in 
more  than  one,  more  especially  of  the  chemical 
factories  in  Lancashire,  there  have  been  Irish- 
men  in  the  position  of  foremen  and  managers. 

3551.  Would  you  suppose  that  those  men  had 
obtained  their  scientific  knowledge  in  Ireland  or 
in  England?— Probably  not  in  Ireland,  as  regards 
those  workmen  who  attained  the  position  of 
managers  and  so  on,  for  they  were  brought  ov er- 
as ordinary  workmen  and  worked,  their  way 
upwards  ; but  possessing  rather  an  intelligence 
above  the  average  of  that  class,  of  workmen, 
they  were  gradually  selected  for  higher  wages.  I 
may  mention  that  the  person  who  I. may  say.,  almost 
founded  the  chemical  manufacturing  business  in 
Liverpool,  was  an  Irishman,  or  rather  there  were 
two  Irishmen,  Mr.  Muspratt  and  Mr.  Gamble, 
who  introduced  the  process  for  making  alkali, 
which  has  now  become  such  an  enormous  trade. 
That  was  first  introduced  into  Liverpool  by  an 
Irishman. 

3552.  But  they  were  not  Irishmen  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  workmen?— No,  Mr. 
Muspratt  had  been  a manufacturer  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  Duhlin,  on  a small  scale,  and  he  found,  I 
suppose,  the  business  there  not  to  afford  him  a 
sufficient  field  for  his  enterprise,  so  he.  migrated 
to  Liverpool  and  established  himself,  and  not 
merely  created  a great  manufacturing  industry 
for  himself,  but  actually  for  the  city,  for  it  was 
his  introduction  of  the  alkali  trade,  which  fixed 
the  soap  and  palm  oil  industry  in  Liverpool. 

3553.  That  hardly  bears  upon  the  particular 
question  which  I put  to  you,  which  had  relation 
to  the  statement  that  in  England  the  Irish  work- 
man rose  by  merit  to  positions  of  trust  and 
superintendence,  and  so  on? — Yes,  I have  known 
several  instances  of  that  kind,  in  the  class  of 
factories  to  which  I refer. 

3554.  Are  you  aware,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
woollen  manufactories  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
they  have  to  seek  for  managers  and  overseers 
from  Great  Britain?— Yes  ; i believe  that  to  be 
the  case,  and  I can  understand  that. 

3555.  In  the  mines  and  ironworks  of  England 
a large  number  of  Irish  labourers  are  employed. 
I want  to  ascertain  whether  you  . are  aware  of 
any  prejudice  or  disability,  arising  from  the 
operation  of  trades  unions  or  any  other  cause, 
which  operates  detrimentally  upon  the  Irish 
population  in  England  ?— I cannot,  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  mention  any  such;  but  I 
can  quite  imagine  that  there  would  exist,  and 
might  very  naturally  exist,  a certain  local  pre- 
judice against  the  employment  of  Irish.. 

3556.  You  can  imagine  that  there  might.;  but 
do  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  know  that  it  does 
exist? — Yes,  I should  think  so. 

3557.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Sullivan  that. in 
the  English  towns  there  was  a strong  and  in- 
vincible disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
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population  to  aggregate  themselves  in  particular 
quarters;  to  live  as  an  exclusive  colony? — Yes, 
there  is  that  tendency  amongst  them. 

3558.  Would  you  say  that  that  operated 
prejudicially  in  excluding  them  from  the  gener- 
ally educating  and  liberalising  influences  of  the 
population  in  which  they  grow  up  ? - I should 
imagine  that  to  be  so  ; it  is  a circumstance  which  I 
regret  very  much  ; but  I can  quite  understand  the 
Irish  in  a manufacturing  town  being  gradually 
edged  out  of  the  ordinary  population  and  finding 
themselves  uncomfortable  except  where  they  were 
living  amongst  and  in  communion  with  their  own 
fellow  countrymen. 

3559.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  under- 
stand the  particular  motive  which  prompts  me  to 
put  this  question ; I think  it  would  be  useful  to 
the  Committee  if  we  could  suggest  some  reason 
why  the  Irishman  who  succeeds  in  the  colonies 
should  not  succeed  equally  well  in  England,  and 
why  the  Irishman  should  show  a particular 
aptitude  for  manufacture  in  Belfast,  as  you  have 
stated,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

Can  you  suggest  any  explanation  of  what  appears 
to  me  rather  a striking  contrast  ? — I can  only 
imagine  it  to  be  that  there  is  a greater  repugnance 
amongst  a large  section  of  the  less  educated 
English  to  association  with  the  Irish,  and  that 
that  drives  them  to  live  amongst  themselves. 

3560.  Then  you  think  it  is  rather  under 
external  influence  than  from  natural  instinct  that 
the  Irish  group  together  ? — I would  not  speak  of 
a natural  instinct,  but  the  emigrants  who  pass 
over  are  generally  more  or  less  associated  and  are 
connected  with  one  another  either  by  family  ties 
or  by  introductions. 

3561.  And  partly  their  religion  ?— Yes,  partly 
their  religion;  it  brings  them  into  more  immediate, 
social  contact  with  one  another,  while  there  is  a 
certain  coldness  of  relation  between  them  and  the 
English  population  which  interferes  with  their 
thorough  and  hearty  admixture. 

3562.  I will  not  press  that  line  of  inquiry 
further : but  the  Committee  has  heard  a great 
deal  with  regard  to  the  disadvantage  under  which 
Irish  enterprises  labour  in  consequence  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  railway  system.  I would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and  Fares  for  the 
Session  of  1882,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
honourable  Chairman,  I would  read  the  passage 
from  that  Report  bearing  upon  this  question  ; it 
is  upon  page  xi.  “ The  witnesses  from  Ireland, 
besides  complaining  of  inequalities  which  are 
similar  to  those  already  described  and  which  call 
for  the  same  remarks,  made  several  special  com- 
plaints. They  allege  that  the  rates  charged  for 
local  traffic  are  generally  higher  than  on  the 
English  railways,  and  that  the  classification  is 
less  liberal,  especially  as  to  agricultural  produce 
and  implements  ; that  these  local  rates  are  high, 
out  of  all  proportion  as  compared  with  those  on 
through  traffic  between  stations  in  England  and 
stations  in  Ireland,  to  the  great  injury  of  the. 
Dublin  wholesale  houses;  that  by  the  action  of 
the  Irish  and  English  . Traffic  Conference,  in- 
cluding lines  of  steamers,  a complete  monopoly^ 
has  been  established,  the  rates  from  Liverpool  ^ 
to  Dublin  by  sea  being  kept  up  to  those  via  Holy- 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
head.  In  fact,  that  by  means  of  their  control  of 
the  through  traffic,  the  great  railway  companies 
are  enabled  to  prevent  independent  steamers 
from  carrying  at  the  rates  which  competition 
would  naturally  bring.  They  also  pointed  out 
that  the  management  of  the  Irish  railways  is  need- 
lessly^ expensive  in  consequence  of  their  being 
\ owned  by  a number  of  companies,  each  having 

its  own  staff;  there  being  in  Ireland  270  directors, 
37  secretaries,  20  managers,  and  a corresponding 
staff  of  subordinate  officers  for  the  administration 
of  railways,  having  a capital  of  36,000,000/., 
whereas  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England, 
having  a capital  of  nearly  twice  that  amount,  is 
managed  by  a single  board  of  18  directors,  a 
secretary,  and  a general  manager.  As  to  this 
last  point,  your  Committee  are  agreed  that  the 
further  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways  would 
tend  to  economy  and  efficiency  of  working,  and 
that,  such  amalgamation  should  not  only  be  urged 
upon  the  companies  concerned  and  meet  with 
every  facility  which  Parliament  can  offer  for 
effecting  the  requisite  arrangements,  but  also  if 
necessary,  be  made  the  subject  of  direct  Parlia- 
mentary action.”  Would  you  concur  in  that  state- 
ment, and  in  that  recommendation  ? — Yes.  eene- 
rally. 

3563.  You  have  been  asked  several  questions 
with  regard  to  the  general  system  of  education 
in  Ireland ; I believe  you  are  a member  of  the 
Rational  Board  of  Education? — I am. 

3564.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  gratifying  improvement  in  the  general 
education  of  the  massses  of  the  people  in  Ireland  ? 
— Yes. 

3565.  That  the  percentage  of  illiterates,  which 
in  1841  was  52  7,  was  at  the  last  census  reduced 
to  25-2? -Yes. 

3566.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
think  the  literary  instruction  of  the  people  has 
been  carried  to  an  extent  which  will  bear  any 
reduction  ? — No,  I should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
any  attempt  made  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
literary  instruction  that  the  people  now  get;  I 
do  not  think  it  at  all  in  excess. 

3567.  But  I understand  you  to  say  that  there 
should  be  superadded  to  the  literary  instruction 
an  education  more  directly  of  an  industrial  and 
technical  character?— I should  be  very  glad  to 
see  it  done. 

3568.  Have  you  any  idea  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  teach  trades  in  the  common 
schools  ? - 1 do  not  think  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  teach  actual  trades  in  the  common 
schools  ; but.  I think  it  might  be  very  practicable 
to  introduce  such  of  the  minor  operations  of  trade 
as  would  familiarise  the  pupils  with  the  use  of 
tools,  and  with  the  ordinary  materials,  and  give 
them  a sort  of  elementary  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  operations  upon  which  the  different  trades 
are  founded. 

. 3569.  You  would  endeavour  to  teach  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  underlying  all  trades  ? — Yes 
underlying  all  trades. 

3570.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to*  the 
Beport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  technical 
education  ? — It  has. 

3571.  Arc.  there  any  remarks  with  which  you 
w'ould  favour  the  Committee,  arising  out  of,  or 
suggested  by,  that  Report  ?—  1 have  read  over 


Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
the  recommendations  of  that  Committee,  and  I 
would  certainiy  heartily  concur  in  them  generally. 
I think  they  are  very  well  calculated  to  lay  the 
basis  of  a sound  system  of  technical  instruction 
through  the  country. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

3572.  I think  in  your  evidence  you  stated  that 
you  thought  the  Irish  iron  ore  was  equal  to  any 
other  in  purity  ?— Yes,  I think  it  is.  I think  any 
given  variety  of  Irish  ore  is  equal  to  a similar 
variety  of  ore  in  other  places. 

3573.  For  instance,  the  liajmatite  of  Antrim; 
is  that  equal  to  the  Spanish  or  the  Algerian  or 
the  Sardinian  in  purity? — I would  not  quite 
undertake  to  say  that  I consider  the  average 
hematite  of  Antrim  as  being  equivalent  to  the 
finest  htemitite  abroad,  but  there  are  deposits  of 
hematites  in  Ireland  that  I consider  to  be  chemi- 
cally pure,  and  quite  equal  to  the  best  varieties. 

3574.  You  mentioned  the  Arigna  ore,  I 
think  ; is  not  that  altogether  too  far  from  the 
market  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  making  of 
iron? — You  mean  as  an  article  of  export  to  other 
smelting  districts  ? 

3575.  Or  even  for  the  Irish  market? — There 
would  be  too  much  land  carriage  to  bring  it  even 
to  Belfast,  I take  it.. 

3576.  I should  like  to  know  from  you,  sup- 
posing you  could  smelt  this  ore  satisfactorily, 
where  would  you  find  a market  for  the  iron  ? — 
The  Arigna  district  lies  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  River  Shannon,  and  there  would  be  water 
carriage  from  Arigna  to  Limerick. 

3577.  What  would  they  do  with  it  when  they 
got  it  to  Limerick  ? — They  would  use  it  for  iron 
and  various  purposes  in  iron  foundries  of  various 
sorts.  I would  take  it  that  if  smelting  operations 
were  extensively  carried  on  at  a place  like 
Arigna,  there  would  grow  out  of  that  the  sub- 
sidiary purposes  for  which  iron  would  be  used  as 
in  other  places. 

3578.  Would  they  not  require  to  put  up  rollino- 
mills  to  make  that  pig  iron  available  ?— They 
would  of  course  require  to  make  bar  iron  ; there 
are  different  varieties  of  iron;  they  make  soft 
iron_  out  of  pig  and  they  roll  that  into  bars  and 
put  it  into  its  various  mercantile  forms. 

357.9.  Do  you  believe  that  could  be  done  as  a 
commercial  transaction  with  success  ; could  it  be 
accomplished  with  a profit  ? — I scarcely  think  at 
the  present  price  of  iron  it  could. 

3580.  I do  not  know  whether  you  arc  aware 
that  the  very  commonest  iron  that  you  can  find 
in  this  country  can  be  converted  into  steel  in 
20  minutes  ? — I am  aware  that  there  can  be  a 
vast  deal  done  by  means  of  the  Bessemer 
process. 

3581.  Not  the  original  Bessemer,  but  by  the 
Thomas-Gilchrist  process  ? — I am  aware  that 
the  Bessemer  process  has  been  improved  in 
various  ways. 

3582.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  chance  of 
the  Arigna  ore,  however  good  it  may  be,  hein® 
able  to  compete  with  that  very  cheap  iron  which 
can  be  so  easily  converted  into  steel  by  this  process  ? 
— I do  not  think  there  is  any  immediate  chance 
of  the  successful  smelting  of  iron  in  its  ordinary 
form  at  Arigna,  owing  to  the  prevalent  low 
prices;  but  as  far  as  concerns  the  mere  con- 
version of  the  raw  pig  iron  into  rolled  iron  or 
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Mr.  Whitworth — continued, 
into  steel,  of  course  if  the  iron  was  once  smelted 
and  brought  to  the  state  of  pig,  the  other  opera- 
tions could  be  conducted  as  cheaply  in  the  one 
place  as  in  the  other. 

3583.  But  have  you  any  hope  of  the  iron  trade 
being  conducted  in  Ireland  with  a profit  to  the 
capitalist?— I have  no  immediate  hope. 

3584.  Now  as  regards  the  price  of  agricultural 

produce  ; take  oats  and  barley  ; is  the  present 
price  above  or  below  the  average  price  of  the  last 
40  or  50  years  ?— I would  say  that  it  is  decidedly 
above  the  average  price  of  the  last  40  or  50 
years.  . , 

3585.  Then  in  that  respect  the  agriculturalist 

is  rather  better  off,  where  he  can  grow  success- 
fully either  oats  or  barley,  than  he  has  been  for 
the  last  40  or  50  years  upon  the  average?— 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  barley  is  not  much 
grown  in  Ireland.  . . 

3586.  But  where  it  is  grown,  I presume  it  is  a 
profitable  crop  to  the  farmer? — Where  it  is  grown 
it  is  of  very  good  quality  and  usually  a profitable 
crop,  but  il.  is  a crop  subject  to  great  vicissitudes. 

3587.  You  spoke  of  the  silk  manufacture,  and 
stated  that  there  was  a duty  upon  the  import  of 
silk  from  abroad  into  the  country.  I think  you 
will  find  that  there  is  no  duty  whatever  upon 
silk  imported  into  this  country  from  France?— 
It  was  rather  the  honourable  Member  of  the 
Committee  who  examined  me  who  stated  that 
there  was  a duty.  I did  not  undertake  to  con- 
tradict him,  but  I did  not  make  the  statement. 

3588.  Are  you  aware  that  the  silk  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  petitioned  or  memorial- 
ised the  Government  to  abolish  all  import  duties 
on  silk  ?— I do  not  recollect  that  circumstance  ; 
but  I thought  that  Coventry  and  other  silk 
manufacturing  towns  in  this  country  were,  gene- 
rally speaking,  rather  clamorous  for  protection  ot 
some  sort  or  other. 

3589.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  so.  Now,  lias 
the  poplin  trade  increased  or  decreased  within 
the  last  40  years  ? — I believe  it  to  have  decreased 
considerably. 

3590.  There  was  something  said  about  tne 
Cromwellian  settlers,  that  it  did  not  really  mean 
that  they  were  planted  there  in  Cromwell’s  time. 
But  I should  like  to  know  whether  the  tenants 
who  have  land  at  merely  nominal  rents  drink 
more  whiskey  than  those  who  pay  a fair  rent  ?— 
I could  not  express  any  opinion  with  regard  to 
that. 

3591.  Does  not  that  account  to  a very  con- 

siderable extent  for  the  fact  they  have  become 
impoverished  ?— I would  not  undertake  to  say 
that,  but  I can  quite  understand  it.  1 believe  it 
occasionally  happens.  . , 

3592.  I should  like  to  ask  you,  having  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience,  whether  there  is  not 
ample  scope  in  Ireland  for  the  employment  ot 
the  whole  of  the  deposits  in  the  banks  in  the  im- 
provement. of  the  land  of  that  . country  . —1 
should  think  that  all  the  deposits  m the  banks, 
although  they  are  very  large,  might,  if  they  were 
judiciously  applied  to  the  improvement  ot  the 
land,  be  very  profitably  so  employed. 

3593.  Could  you  tell  me  why  such  an  obvious 
plan  of  employing  the  capital  is  not  adopted . - 
There  has  been  a very  general  feeling  of  mse- 
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curity  over  the  country  among  all  classes ; there 
has  been  a want  of  confidence. 

3594.  Is  that  feeling  dying  away  now  that 
they  have  really  got  fair  security  ? — It  may  pro- 
bably be  beginning  to  die  away ; but  I would 
say,  as  far  as  I am  capable  of  judging  my- 
self, that  confidence  is  by  no  means  entirely  re- 
stored. 

3595.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — Since 
these  remedial  measures  were  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  the  time  during  which  they  have 
been  in  operation  has  been  so  short  that  it  has  not 
allowed  of  the  complete  re-establishment  of  con- 
fidence, people  do  not  see  the  future  clearly  as 
yet. 

3596.  Now  I should  like  to  ask  you  what  are 
the  industries  of  Ireland  that  you  think  from 
their  natural  advantages  can  be  the  best  deve- 
loped?—The  woollen  industry  in  its  various 
branches.  I recollect  when  40  years  ago  there 
was  a considerable  woollen  cloth  industry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  which  was  very  fairly 
successful  and  very  useful,  and  gave  a great  deal 
of  employment,  that  has  died  away.  It  has  been 
replaced  to  a certain  extent  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  by  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
cloths  and  tweeds,  and  matters  of  that  sort.  That 
would  admit  of  a very  large  development. 

3597.  Is  there  any  other  industry  in  a like 
position  ?— I might  hope  for  some  extension  of 
the  linen  industry  beyond  the  limited  precincts 
within  which  it  is  at  present  confined. 

3598.  Do  you  remember  when  the  linen  trade 
was  more  centred  in  Drogheda  than  in  Belfast? — 

I do  not  recollect  that ; but  l am  aware  that  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  linen  trade  in  Belfast  is  com- 
paratively modern. 

3599.  Is  not  the  climate  of  Ireland  admirably 
suited  for  the  weaving  of  cotton  goods  ? — I do 
not  see  anything  in  the  climate  of  Ireland  to  in- 
terfere with  it,  but  I am  not.  aware  that  it  is  in 
any  special  degree  suited  to  it.  There  is. a cer- 
tain dampness  of  air  desirable  in  all  the  spinning- 
operations,  and,  of  course,  in  so  far. the  climate 
of  Ireland  wonld  certainly  not  be  a hindrance. 

3600.  From  practical  experience  I may  say 
that  the  humid  condition  of  the  air  is  a great  ad- 
vantage in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods? — I 
did  not  like  to  use  so  strong  an  expression  as 
that,  but  I accept  it  from  you  as  the  fact. 

3601.  You  stated  that  several  of  the  industries 
had  died  out  owing  to  the  death  of  those  who  had 
had  the  management  of  them,  and.  the  skill  re- 
quired for  the  conduct  of  the  business  having 
disappeared,  the  industry  has  disappeared? — 
Yes ; and  there  is  another  cause  which  perhaps 
it  may  be  as  well  for  me  to  state  ; that  in  many 
instances  the  original  founders  who  were  so  active 
in  prosecuting  these  industries  realised  more 
or  less  a large  fortune,  and  their  sons  preferred 
being,  as  they  imagine,  gentlemen,  to  going  on 
with  their  father’s  work.  Here,  in  England,  a 
family  will  continue  in  trade  amassing  fortune 
after  fortune,  and  making  it  their  pride  and 
boast  that  they  are  at  the  head  of  a great  indus- 
trial establishment.  In  Ireland  that  is  not  the 

Ca'3602  Then  as  regards  being  a manufacturing 
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people,  you  would  consider  that  a great  defect? 
— I consider  it  a great  misfortune. 

3603.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  buying 
the  skill  requisite  to  carry  on  a business  where 
the  manager  had  disappeared  by  death  or  other- 
wise?— A business  may  frequently  be  bought 
and  handed  over  to  other  parties  who  will  con- 
tinue it  very  actively,  but  that  is  not  always  pos- 
sible. 

3604.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  if  there 
is  a prosperous  business  in  this  country,  and  the 
proprietor  wishes  to  retire,  he  has  not  very  much 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  business,  if  he  can 
show  that  it  is  a really  profitable  business. 
Why  have  not  those  concerns  which  have  made 
fortunes  in  Ireland  been  sold  in  the  same  way  ? 
— The  number  of  persons  who  would  have  the 
means,  and  have  the  qualities  for  entering  into 
such  succession  of  business  would-be  very  small 
in  Ireland  as  compared  with  this  country. 

3605.  The  number  of  concerns  would  be  pro- 
portionately small? — No  doubt.  I am  sorry 
that  such  things  occur,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  do  occur;  and  there  are  oher  cases  in 
which  the  successors  to  an  establishment  do  not 
choose  to  go  on  with  it  for  one  reason  or  another. 

3606.  You  mentioned  that  in  the  chemical 
trade  in  Lancashire  several  Irishmen  bad  risen 
considerably  in  the  employment  of  chemical 
manufacturers  ? — Yes. 

3607.  Have  you  ever  known  one  of  them  to 
become  ultimately  an  employer  of  labour? — I 
cannot  undertake  to  say  that ; I do  not  know  one 
who  had  actually  gone  on  his  own  account  into 
business,  and  become  himself  an  employer  of 
labour  ; I do  not  recollect  such  a circumstance. 

3608.  I do  not  know  whether  you  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Lan- 
cashire ? — Not  in  any  particular  detail. 

3609.  Or  whether  the  same  remark  would 
apply  to  thatindustry,  where  about  250,000  Irish 
people  are  employed  ? — I have  no  personal  know- 
lege  of  those  circumstances. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

3610.  I wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
with  regard  to  an  answer  you  gave  to  Mr. 
Woodall  ; I think  you  said  that  an  Irish  tenant 
Avould  not  benefit  at  all  by  protective  duties, 
because  what  he  would  have  to  pay  for  his  family 
would  cost  as  much  as  he  would  benefit  by  the 
protective  duties.  Am  I right  in  imagining  that 
you  said  that  ? — I said  that  to  a certain  extent  a 
person  of  the  peasant  class,  or  of  the  small  farmer 
class,  would  be  likely  to  benefit  more  by  such  a 
condition  of  protection  of  agricultural  produce, 
than  a person  in  the  higher  class  of  society,  because 
the  increase  of  prices  would  not  so  much  affect 
the  article  that  he  would  consume. 

3611.  May  I ask  whether  you  have  gone  into 

any  figures  to  prove  that  to  your  own  mind  satis- 
factorily with  regard  to  agriculture  alone  ? I 

have  not  gone  into  any  particular  numerical  esti- 
mates of  the  sort  under  circumstances  that  would 
be  applicable  to  the  present  time. 

3612.  Then,  in  fact,  I may  almost  call  it  a 
guess  answer,  not  a figured  answer  for  a statis- 
tical purpose  ? — No,  I would  not  give  it  as  an 
answer  sufficient  for  statistical  purposes,  but  as 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued, 
my  general  conclusion  from  what  I know  with 
regard  to  the  relative  prices  of  the  different 
articles  of  consumption  and  produce. 

3613.  In  an  answer  you  gave  to  Mr.  Whit- 
worth, you  talked  of  confidence  being  restored. 
Mr.  Whitworth  did  not  push  the  question  as  far 
as  I should  like  to  do  as  to  no  confidence ; among 
what  class  of  people  did  you  mean.  Did  you 
mean  only  amongst  capitalists,  or  only  among 
the  occupying  tenants  ?— They  are  different 
things,  yet  my  answer  might  apply  to  both ; 
because  the  one  class  as  well  as  the  other  are 
equally  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  future. 

3614.  Then  I am  to  understand  that  the  same 
thing  that  would  produce  want  of  confidence  in 
the  working  farmer  would  also  produce  want  of 
confidence  in  the  foreign  capitalist;  that  is  to 
say,  the  bringing  of  capital  out  of  Ireland  ?— Not 
precisely  the  same  circumstances,  but  still 
analogous  circumstances.  The  farmer  does  not 
feel  as  yet  his  position,  in  his  own  mind,  suffici- 
ently secure.  The  capitalist  has  not,  as  yet,  con- 
sidered the  general  condition  of  the  country 
sufficiently  steady  to  justify  him  in  sending  his 
capital  there. 

3615.  Is  the  want  of  confidence  in  each  class 
produced  by  the  same  cause  ? — There  is  a great 
diversity  of  causes,  all  converging  to  the  one 
result. 

3616.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  some  of 
the  causes  which  prevent  capital  going  into 
Ireland  from  this  country,  or  Irish  capital  being 
made  more  use  of  in  Ireland  ? — The  causes  are 
partly  political  and  partly  social,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  disentangle  so  complicated  a 
skein  as  that  in  an  answer. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

3617.  I think  you  were  asked  some  questions 
by  the  honourable  Member  for  Lancashire  about 
protection  and  the  system  of  free  imports  which 
some  persons  call  free  trade.  I think  you  said 
that  under  the  present  system  wages  had  con- 
siderably increased ; is  it  not  the  fact  that  though 
the  wages  have  increased,  a population  not  much 
more  than  one-half  the  population  of  Ireland  in 
.1846  exists  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

_ 3618.  It  is  four-and-a-half  millions  against 
eight  millions  ? — It  is  five  millions  against  eight 
millions. 

3619.  So  that  though  the  wages  may  have  in- 
creased to  the  present  population  of  Ireland,  far 
fewer  persons  are  receiving  employment  in  Ire- 
land than  were  before  1846  ?— I would  not  say 
that.  I would  say  that  there  was  so  much  larger 
a proportion  of  the  population  now  receiving  em- 
ployment; that  the  total  of  persons  receivin'* 
wages  in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  is  pro- 
bably as  great  as  it  was  then. 

3620.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  from  1,000,000  to 
1,300,000  acres  have  gone  out  of  tillage  in  Ire- 
land during  the  last  40  years  ?— There  has  been 
a considerable  diminution  of  land  under  tillage. 

3621.  Is  it  possible  that  all  that  land  could 
have  been,  thrown  out  of  tillage  without  a con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  employment  of  people? 

A large  number  of  those  people  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  receiving  wage  employment : 
a large 
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Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd—  continued.  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd—  continued, 

a large  body  of  those  were  of  the  families  of  the  attention  to  that  question  ? — I had  occasion  to 
cottier  population  themselves,  who,  although  they  consider  the  question  of  bog  reclamation  at  one 
cultivated  their  little  plots  of  land,  were  not  in  time,  and  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  although 
the  receipt  of  money  wages.  it  might  be  perfectly  practicable,  and  would 

3622.  Am  I to  understand  that  your  statement  under  certain  circumstances  possibly  he  desirable, 

that  the  wa°-es  have  increased  had  no  reference  it  would  be  a waste  of  capital  to  undertake  such 
to  the  persons  who  were  doing  their  own  labour  an  experiment  upon  a large  scale  as  compared  to 
of  cottiers,  but  simply  to  those  that  were  em-  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  applying  the  same 
ployed  by  landlords? — Simply  to  those  who  were  amount  of  capital  to  the  land  already  under  cul- 
receiving  money  wages.  tivation.  . . . x . 

3623.  Then  you  were  asked  by  the  same  3629.  That,  m point  of  fact,  to  dram  such  a 
honourable  Member  whether  protection  to  Ire-  bog  as  the  bog  of  Allan,  would  not  pay  ; that  it 
land  would  do  good,  meaning  thereby  protection  would  cost  so  much  money  that  the  value  of  the 
to  the  Island  of  Ireland ; you  said  you  thought  land,  when  reclaimed,  would  not  pay  ? — That  is 
not.  f would  ask  you  to  remember  the  state  of  my  opinion  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
thino-s  in  which  we  had  absolutely  free  trade  3630.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  anything  could 
between  England  and  Ireland,  but  protection  be  done  upon  that  bog  land  by  planting  trees 
against  the  world  outside  England  and  Ireland,  which  love  moisture  such  as  the  willow,  the  alder, 
that  was  before  1846.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  and  so  on  ?— Along  the  edges  of  the  bog,  a good 
when  we  had  that  state  of  things,  Ireland  sup-  deal  of  land  could  be  made  available  for  such  a 
plied  England  with  flour,  bacon,  and  hams  to  a purpose. 

much  larger  extent,  compared  with  other  3631.  Not  m the  middle  of  the  bog?— bio,  such 
countries,  than  she  does  now.  Were  there  not  a plantation  would  not  succeed  in  the  deep  bog  ; 
large  mills  upon  the  Suir  near  Clonmel  ?— There  there  is  no  tree  or  plant  that  does  not  require  to 
we£e<  have  its  roots  in  real  soil,  though  the  soil  may  be 

3624.  You  said  that  the  price  at  that  time  to  poor.  There  is  soil  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all 
the  English  and  Irish  consumer  was  much  less,  the  bogs  very  well  adapted  for  the  support  of 
because,  as  you  said,  the  price  of  provisions  and  trees  if  the  trees  should  get  down  to  it,  but  that 
those  thino-s  was  much  higher  now  than  it  was  would  not  be  the  case  in  the  interior  of  large 
before ; therefore,  under  the  old  state  of  things,  bogs. 

the  price  of  provisions  to  the  consumer  was  less,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

because  the  one  thing  is  involved  in  the  other.  3532.  What  would  you  put  as  the  largest 
If  the  price  has  risen,  it  follows  that  the  price  was  amount  0f  bog  in  which  a tree  would  grow  ?— I 
then  less  to  the  consumer,  and  that  he  bought  his  would  say  that  if  you  intended  to  plant  trees  in 
flour,  bacon,  and  ham  cheaper  then  than  he  does  a bog  you  sbould  dig  away  the  bog  until  you 
now  ?— He  bought  that  class  of  article  more  Were  abie  to  put  the  young  tree  down  to  the 
cheaply.  . , actual  soil. 

3625.  The  result  of  the  change  in  the  system  Mr.  Kenny. 

is  now  that  the  consumer  is  paving  more  for  his  3333.  You  can  only  plant  trees  upon  what  is 
goods  than  he  was  before,  that  the  employment  cade(j  eutaway  bog  ? — That  is  so ; no  tree  would 
I-W1  nr  not.  creator.  and  that  the  vegetate  upcm  pure  bog. 


Js  less  in  Ireland  or  not  greater,  and  that  the 
effect  of  it  has  been  the  substitution  of  American 
or  other  employment  for  what  was  previously 

Irish  employment?— To  a certain  extent.  _ 

3626.  And  you  said  just  now  that  the  price  of 
oats  and  barley  was  on  the  average  above  what 
it  was  50  years  ago  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Lloyd. 

3634.  My  question  was  prompted  by  noticing 
that  in  Wales  in  wet  places  they  plant  alders,  and 
gangs  of  Lancashire  people  called  doggers  come 
to  the  plantation,  fell  the  trees,  and  cut  from  them 


3627.  So  that  the  consumer  of  oats  and  barley  wooden  soles  for  the  clogs  which  they  wear  in 

is  paying  more  under  the  present  system  than  he  Lancashire.  I have  seen  that  frequently  done  ; 

would  have  been  paying  50  years  ago.  Perhaps  j would  ask  whether  something  of  the  kind 
you  will  not  dispute  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  coujd  not  be  aone  on  the  wet  land  of  Ireland  ?— 

for  30  years  before  1846,  as  compared  with  30  ]sf0  doubt  that  could  be  done  on  wet  lands,  but 

years  afterwards,  is  something  like,  in  round  num-  do  j un(iei.stand  you  to  say  that  in  Wales  they 
„ , 1 ...1.  +1ia  tivprao-p.  nrine  i , 1 .1 um- 


bers, 9 d.  a bushel  higher  ; that  the  average  price 
from  1 846  to  1 8 7 6,  as  compared  with  that  from  18 1 6 
to  1846,  shows  a reduction  in  the  period  since 
1846  of  about  6 s.  a quarter  or  9 d.  a bushel;  so 
that  the  effect  of  this  state  of  things  has  been 
that  a million  acres  less  of  land  in  Ireland  are 
under  tillage  ; that  the  consumer  is  paying  more 
for  hams  and  bacon,  that  he  is  paying  more  for 
his  oats  and  barley,  while  he  is  saving  9 d.  a 
bushel  upon  his  wheat  ? — That  is  so. 

3628.  Then  I wanted  to  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion of  a totally  different  kind,  and  that  is  about 
the  peat  bogs.  A stranger  going  through  Ire- 
land is  struck  with  the  enormous  mass  of  bog, 


plant  alders  upon  pure  bogs. 

3635.  No,  they  have  no  pure  bogs  there  ? — 
That  is  a different  thing. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3636.  May  I ask  if  you  are  familiar  with  this 
variety  of  marble  found  in  Donegal  at  Dunlewy 
( exhibiting  a specimen  of  white  marble)'t — I know 
that  marble. 

3637.  Have  you  seen  it  used  upon  the  spot  ? — 
I have  seen  a church  built  of  it. 

3638.  That  is,  ornamented  with  it,  I presume  ? 
—No,  built  bodily  of  it. 

3639.  Do  you  mean  the  church  at  Dunlewy  ? 


land  is  struck  with  tne  enoimou,  m ^ the  church  at  Dunlewy. 

Ze,  and  ft  5Pea,<B  of  ibe  ose  of 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

the  Church  of  Dunlcwy,  for  “ the  string  courses^ 
the  windows  and  door  jambs,  the  corbels,  linte!s, 
&c.  There  are  an  abundance  of  stones,  3 feet 
by  2,  and  by  18  inches,  and  much  more  which 
lias  not  been  explored,  as  the  quarry  has  not  been 
largely  entered  upon;  it  is  a question  of  how 
much  there  may  be  of  marble  of  larger  scantling.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  then  as  to  the  applicability 
of  that  to  the  ornamentation  of  buildings,  but  I 
should  not  like,  unless  you  wish  to  state  your 
own  opinion,  to  ask  you  whether  that  would  be 
suitable  for  statuary  ? — I presume  the  reverend 
gentleman  who  wrote  that  letter  referred  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  there. 

3641.  Yes? — But  I saw  at  Dunlewy  a little 
church  which  was  built  by  a lady  who  owned 
that  property  whose  name,  if  I recollect  right, 
was  Russell,  which  she  used  to  boast  was  the 
only  white  marble  church  in  Europe,  except  the 
cathedral  at  Milan. 

3642  Was  that  church  built  entirely  of 
white  marble  ? — It  was  built  entirely  of  white 
marble.  I got  up  to  the  museum  of  Irish  Indus- 
try in  Dublin  a large  block,  one  of  the  largest 
blocks,  I think,  which  have  been  raised  of  this 
marble,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  made  into  a 
bust  to  test  its  use  as  a statuary  marble.  It 
answered  its  purpose  very  well  as  far  as  the  sub- 
stance was  concerned,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
marble  was  too  crystalline  to  allow  of  a fine 
finish  for  the  face  of  a bust  to  be  given  to  it ; 
that  was  the  only  disadvantage  that  it  laboured 
under. 

3643.  Have  you  a clear  recollection  of  the 
quarry  yourself? — It  is  a long  time  ago.  I can- 
not say  that  I am  clear  about  it. 

3644.  But  you  did  visit  it? — Yes,  I did  visit 
it. 

3645.  Did  there  appear  to  be  a vein  of  marble 
of  any  considerable  extent? — Yes,  to  a consider- 
able extent. 

3646.  Then  you  think,  as  white  marble  for 
ornamentation,  it  is  worthy  of  being  brought 
•extensively  into  use? — Yes,  for  all  decorative 
purposes,  such  as  mouldings,  the  tops  of 
columns,  mantelpieces,  and  so  on,  it  would  be 
admirably  suited  ; but  it  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  suited  to  the  finer  purposes  of 
statuary. 

Chairman. 

3647.  It  will  take  a good  polish,  will  it  not? — 
Yes,  it  will  take  a good  polish,  but  it  will  not  be 
a uniform  polish. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3648.  Polishing  is  not  a question  in  statuary  ; 
it  is  a question  of  fine  toning  ? — Yes. 

3649.  But  you  would  rather  refer  to  the 
sculptor  the  question  of  its  value  for  statuary? 
— Yes,  that  would  be  much  better  than  taking 
any  opinion  of  mine. 

3650.  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  of  this  pub- 
lication in  connection  with  the  census  of  the 
United  States  which  bears  very  much  upon  in- 
dustries and  agriculture  ? — No,  I have  not  had 
occasion  to  see  that. 

3651.  Are  you  aware  of  a very  remarkable 
contrast  which  is  set  forth  here  between  an  agri- 
cultural state  almost  exclusively  like  Virginia, 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

and  Pennsylvania,  a state  in  which  industries 
have  been  largely  pursued? — I can  imagine  such 
a contrast,  but  I do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

3652.  Are  you  aware  that  Virginia  has  a very 
rich  soil  ? — It  is  proverbially  rich. 

3653.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
poor  soil ; you  are  aware  that  Virginia  has  been 
under  cultivation  for  a very  long  period,  and  that 
Pennsylvania  had  a later  and  a slower  settle- 
ment; you  are  aware  of  that? — Yes. 

3654.  And  you  are  aware  that  industries  have 
been  developed  in  Pennsylvania  to  a very  remark- 
able extent  ? — The  New  England  States  and 
Pennsylvania  have  come  into  the  position  of  an 
old  country  now,  and  the  value  of  the  land  has 
enormously  increased. 

3655.  And,  on  the  contrary,  as  you  may, 
perhaps,  be  aware,  with  somewhat  of  the  preju- 
dices which  you  have  yourself  alluded  to  as 
existing  in  Ireland  against  industrial  processes, 
looking  upon  agriculture  as  more  aristocratic, 
they  pursued  agricultural  in  Vii-ginia  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  industries  ; are  you  aware  of  that?— I 
think  they  had  all  the  aristocratic  feeling  of  a 
slave  State. 

3656.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Virginia  the 
value  of  land  is  considerably  less  now,  though  it  is 
of  a richer  quality  than  in  Pennsylvania? — I can 
well  understand  that. 

3657.  In  point  of  fact,  the  increased  industrial 
population  in  Pennsylvania  providing  on  the 
spot  consumers  for  ils  products,  has  raised  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  produce  in  Pennsylvania, 
though  from  an  inferior  soil,  to  considerably  be- 
yond the  prices  in  Virginia,  though  of  a superior 
soil.  That  is  laid  down  very  clearly  in  this 
return,  where  they  have  arrived  at  the  law  that 
values  in  agriculture  are  enhanced  by  the  increase 
of  the  non-agricultural  population ; and  are  you 
aware  that  upon  a classification  of  the  several 
States  it  is  found  that  the  value  per  acre  of  the 
land  has  increased  from  what  they  term  the  first 
class  of  States,  as  compared  to  the  fourth  class  of 
States,  though  these  latter  include  some  of  the 
richest  natural  soils  in  the  Union,  just  because  of 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the 
products  on  the  spot,  the  market  being  brought  to 
the  spot  by  the  increase  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tions of  such  States  as  Pennsylvania  and  others. 
Have  you  seen  this  graphic  development  of  the 
relations  of  the  States  between  the  industrial 
condition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  agricultural 
condition  on  the  other  ? — I am  aware  that  univer- 
sally the  agricultural  value  of  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a manufacturing  district  has 
enormously  increased. 

3658.  Do  you  consider  then  that  agriculture 
or  the  soil  can  ever  reach  its  maximum  develop- 
ment in  countries  in  which  industries  of  other 
kinds  are  either  absent  or  at  a minimum  ? — That 
depends  upon  what  you  term  “ the  country.”  I 
believe  agricultural  -produce  cannot  attain  it3 
maximum  value  without  access  to  abundant  and 
remunerative  markets,  and  that  those  markets 
are  supplied  praciically  in  almost  every  instance 
by  the  localities  of  manufacturing  industry. 

3659.  And  if  the  market  is  on  the  spot  where 
the  mouths  of  the  consumers  are  to  consume  the 
produce,  you  would  expect  produce  to  rise  in 

value 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

value  ? — The  nearer  the  market  is  the  more 
direct  and  immediate  its  access. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3660.  Upon  the  question  of  banking  accom- 
modation, is  it  not  the  fact  that  some  banks  in 
Ireland  prescribe  for  themselves  a certain  line  of 
business  as  they  call  it,  and  that  apart  from  the 
question  of  security  to  be  given  by  individual 
customers  they  are  unwilling  to  depart  from  the 
line  of  business  they  adopt  ? — I have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  that. 

3661.  Do  you  consider  that  the  readiness  of 

the  banks  to  accommodate  the  farmers  is  affected 
by  this  state  of  that  law  which  allows  the  land- 
lord to  seize  everything  in  appropriation  of 
arrears  of  rent,  and  leaves  the  banks  and  the 
other  creditors  in  the  lurch  ? — I am  aware  that 
the  landlord  has  that  power  of  intervening,  and 
of  course  it  must  operate  prejudicially  to  the 
farmer  being  in  a position  to  give  security  m 
other  quarters,  but  I do  not  know  anything 
further  of  it.  ’ 

3662.  Equality  between  all  the  creditors  would 
improve  the  security,  would  it  not? — ho  it  should 
act. 

3663.  It  was  suggested  to  you  that  low  rent  is 
a temptation  to  idleness  ontlnfpart  of  the  farmers; 
would  you  say  that  high  rent  was  a stimulus  to 
industry  ? — I would  say  that  one  would  be  as  far 
from  the  truth  as  the  other.  I. should  think  a 
moderate  fair  rent  would  be  a stimulus  to  indus- 
try without  operating  prejudicially  or  oppres- 
sively. 

3664.  Probably  no  rent  would  be  the  best 
stimulus  of  all ; that  is  to  say,  ownership  ?— That 
would  depend  upon  the  character  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual. 

3665.  Take  average  human  nature? — Of  aver- 
age human  nature,  one  would  say  that  it  would 
operate  as  a stimulus  to  exertion. 

3666.  We  are  dealing  with  a whole  community, 
you  remember,  and  not  with  individuals  ? I 
should  think  the  absolute  possession  of  property, 
free  from  the  weight  of  money  charges  of  any 
kind,  whether  rent  or  otherwise,  would  operate 
towards  a stimulus  to  exertion  and  animate  the 
hopes  of  the  proprietor  as  to  success.  I should 
hope  so. 

3667.  We  have  heard  that  the  Irish  farmer 

obeys  the  ordinary  parental  instinct  by  providing 
his  daughter,  if  he  can,  with  a fortune  upon  her 
marriage  ?— I want  to  ascertain  from  you  if  it  is 
not  the  almost  invariable  rule  that . the  fortune 
either  goes  into  the  farm  which  the  girl’s  husband 
has  already,  or  else  that  it  goes  into  the  pocket 
of  some  landlord  to  provide  a fine  in  order  to 
procure  a farm  ; does  not  it,  in  one  way  or 
another,  apply  itself  to  agriculture  ? — I should 
think  so.  _ 

3668.  Now  as  between  migration  and  emi- 
gration, there  are  three  modes  of  dealing  with 
the  people,  either  to  emigrate  or  migrate  them, 
or  to  help  them  to  get  work  where  they  are. 
Now  you  have  said  that  a good  many  years  ago 
there  was  work  upon  the  land  in  Ireland  enough 
for  900,000  families  who  were  then  there.  Now, 
considering  there  are  only  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  families  now,  and  that  the  land  has 
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fallen  out  of  cultivation,  and  you  think  that  U 
might  produce  three  times  as  much  as  it  does, 
would  it  not  be  obviously  the  best  thing  for  the 
people  to  keep  them  to  work  upon  the  land  ?— 
Certainly  ; I think  if  occupation  can  be  found 
for  them  in  the  localities  in  which  they  already 
live,  that  would  be  very  much  the  preferable 
way  to  deal  with  them. 

3669.  Or  in  the  country  near  rather  than 
send  them  away? — Eatherthan  send  them  away, 
certainly ; but  I mean  it  would  lead  to  less 
social  disturbance  to  provide  them  with  means  of 
reasonable  employment  where  they  were,  than  to 
transfer  them  to  other  localities  where  they 
would  have  to  extrude  others,  or  interefere  with 
the  positions  which  were  already  in  the  hands  of 
other  people. 

3670.  Would  you  consider  it  a proper  rule  in 
the  ethics  of  Government  that  families,  should 
not  be  sent  away,  unless  the  State  which  sent 
them  away  took  order,  and  made  provision  for 
their  employment  in  the  country  to  which  they 
went  Yes,  I should  think  so,  as  the  natural 
position;  if  once  you  recognise  the  proprietary 
rights  of  a family  in  the  soil  which  they  culti- 
vate, I would  think  it  natural  that  the  State 
should  not  have  the  power  to  interfere  with  that 
family,  unless  under  the  condition  of  actually 
removing  them,  and  taking  them  elsewhere. 

3671.  There  is  one  other  matter  upon  the 
question  of  protection,  as  to  which  I have  no 
desire  at  all  to  impel  your  evidence,  which  I 
should  like  to  ask  you.  You  were  asked  whether 
in  the  event  of  an  import  duty  being  levied 
against  the  introduction  of  manufactured  articles 
to  Ireland,  the  result  would  be  that  those  who 
buy  the  manufactured  articles  in  Ireland  would 
pay  a higher  price.  N ow,  does  not  it  occur  to  you 
that  that  is  an  incomplete  and  partial  view  of  the 
question  ;.  and  may  I not  say  that  those  who  buy 
the  manufactured  articles  in  Ireland  would  be 
either  artisans  or  agricultural  people.  If  they 
were  artisans  they  would  have  a greater  fund  for 
wages  than  they  have  now  by  the  home  manu- 
facturers ; if  they  were  agriculturalists  they 
would  have  a better  market  than  they  have  now 
by  the  existence  of  agricultural  communities,  and 
the  fund  created  by  the  sale  of  their  articles  in 
other  countries,  which  would  be  raised  and  spent 
in  Ireland,  instead  of  being  spent  outside  it.  Are 
not  those  conditions  which  tend  to  show  that  the 
imposition  of  an  import  duty  may  in  several 
ways  benefit  people  in  Ireland  ? — I should  think 
it  might  in  various  ways  benefit  particular  sec- 
tions of  the  people  in  Ireland,  but  there  is  a large 
class  of  people  in  any  country  who  are  neither 
themselves  directly  artisans  or  agriculturalists, 
although  of  course  their  subsistence  must  be 
indirectly  derived  from  one  or  the  other;  an£ 
those  people  would  bear  the  weight  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  prices  upon  the  one  side  and  upon 
the  other.  The  matter  would  equate  itself  in  the 
long  run,  and  would  come  to  the  same  thing  as  if 
there  had  been  no  augmentation  of  price  upon 
either  side. 

3672.  But,  in  regard  to  those  who.  either  ply 
a handicraft  or  till  the  land,  you  admit  that  the 
protective  system  might  improve  the  wages  for 
one,  and  improve  the  market  of  the  other,  and 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

you  do  not  deny  that  after  a time  the  native 
manufacturers  might  be  so  stimulated  as  to  be 
able  to  stand  by  themselves  -without  further  pro- 
tection ? — The  artisan  would  receive  more  wages ; 
he  should  pay  over  that  excess  of  wages  to  the 
agriculturist,  who  might  in  turn  expend  that 
amount  in  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  land. 

3673.  But  would  not  the  whole  of  the  money, 
as  between  the  agriculturist  and  the  artisan,  be 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

circulated  within  the  country,  instead  of  being 
sent  out  of  it  for  articles  manufactured  abroad? 
— It  would  go  in  a circle,  but  it  might  ultimately 
be  found  to  be  a vicious  circle. 

3674.  Would  it  not  be,  at  any  rate,  better  than 
a system  by  which  the  produce  of  the  industry 
of  the  country  goes  out  to  sustain  the  industry  of 
another  country  ?— Certainly,  it  would  have  its 
local  benefit. 
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Mr.  William  John  Lane;  called  in,  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3675.  What  are  you? — lam  abutter  merchant 
in  Cork. 

3676.  We  propose  to  examine  you  at  some 
length  upon  the  Cork  butter  industry,  but  before 
I do  that,  I want  generally  to  ask  you  from  your 
experience  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  present 
state  of  Irish  industries  ; are  they  declining  or  pro- 
gressive ? — Do  I understand  you  to  refer  to  Irish 
industries  at  large,  or  to  the  particular  industry 
upon  which  I come  to  give  evidence ; that  is  the 
Irish  butter  industry. 

3677.  You  would,  perhaps,  wish  to  confine 
your  evidence  to  the  butter  trade  ? — Having  been 
connected  with  the  two  last  industrial  exhibitions, 
the  Dublin  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  the  Cork 
Industrial  Exhibition,  as  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee I could  give  this  Committee  some  general 
information  if  they  preferred,  but  I did  not  come 
prepared  to  do  so. 

3678.  I will  confine  you  to  the  special  infor- 
mation you  have  come  prepared  to  give,  and  then 
afterwards  if  you  wish  to  add  anything  you  could 
do  so.  In  what  way  do  you  wish  to  discuss  the 
butter  trade  ? — I think  we  should  discuss  it  as  a 
national  question. 

3679.  Rather  than  as  a matter  purely  affecting 
the  farmers  and  the  butter  merchants,  because  so 
much  of  Ireland’s  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
manufacture  of  the  butter  ? — I think  it  would  be 
keeping  it  within  too  narrow  limits  if  we  did  not 
treat  it  as  a great  national  question. 

3680.  Is  the  butter  industry  a very  important 
industry  in  Ireland  ? — It  is. 

3681.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the 
annual  output  of  butter  ? — In  the  year  1879  Pro- 
fessor Sheldon,  who  is  a great  authority  upon  all 
dairy  matters,  and  makes  this  a subject  of  special 
study,  in  lecturing  before  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  in  Dublin,  valued  the  output  of  the 
butter  manufacture  of  that  year  at  about 
£.6,181,818. 

3682.  Is  that  the  avei-age,  or  the  figure  for  a 
particular  year? — That  was  the  figure  for  the  par- 
ticular year  to  which  he  referred,  and  I would 
say  that  it  would  be  a very  fair  average. 

3683.  What  year  was  that? — 1879. 
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3684.  Have  you  not  the  output  at  a later  pe- 
riod, because  that  is  along  while  ago? — I should 
say  that  that  would  represent  the  actual  present 
average. 

3685.  Without  fixing  you  to  any  particular 
figures,  that  would  about  represent  the  output  ? 
— I would  say  about  6,000,000  L.  sterling  an- 
nually. 

3686.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  possible  to 
increase  that  value  ? — I think  that  even  with  the 
present  number  of  milking  cows  in  Ireland,  the 
value  of  the  Irish  butter  produce  could  be 
doubled,  and  with  your  permission  I will  say 
why.  At  the  present  time  the  class  of  cattle 
that  are  used  by  the  Irish  dairy  farmer  are 
really  of  a very  inferior  breed  for  the  purpose  of 
high  milking  qualities. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

3687.  Are  you  speaking  of  Cork  or  of  the 
country  generally? — I am  speaking  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  I would  wish  it  to  be  particularly 
understood  that  I am  not  speaking  about  Cork 
butter  now,  but  about  the  whole  country.  Con- 
tinuing my  statement  of  the  reason  why  I think 
the  value  of  butter  could  be  increased,  I would 
say  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  present 
breed  of  dairy  cattle  yield  each  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  430  gallons  of  milk  on  the  average. 
According  to  the  present  system  of  manufac- 
turing the  milk  into  butter,  it  takes  about  31 
gallons  to  make  1 lb  of  butter. 

3688.  Is  that  a large  quantity  ? — No,  that  is  a 
low  average.  That  yields  an  average  of  123  lbs. 
of  butter  per  cow  per  annum  in  Ireland ; that  is 
of  the  ordinary  breed  of  dairy  cattle  which  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish  dairy  farmers. 

Chairman. 

3689.  How  are  the  cattle  usually  fed  at  the 
present  time  ; do  they  feed  them  upon  roots  ? — 
They  are  generally  fed  upon  the  pasture  lands 
in  the  summer;  in  many  districts  they  are 
scarcely  fed  at  all  in  the  winter ; but  in  the 
Munster  Dairy  School  at  Cork,  where  the  breed 
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Chairman — continued . 

of  cattle  is  llie  same  as  the  general  breed  of  cattle 
in  the  country  at  large  (but  they  have  practised 
the  system  of  selection  of  the  Irish  cattle  so  as 
to  get  the  best  milking  cows  they  could  find  on 
the  ordinary  breed),  by  an  improved  method  of 
manufacture  they  are  able  to  obtain  from  those 
cows  an  annual  return  of  276  lbs.  of  butter  per 
cow  per  annum.  Mr.  Richard  Barter,  who  lives 
at  Saint  Ann’s  near  Blarney,  has  a very  large 
dairy  farm,  and  farms  upon  the  most  approved 
system.  His  cattle  are  almost  all  Irish  cattle, 
but  he  has  selected  them  specially  for  their  milking 
qualities,  and  he  obtained  an  annual  return  of 
228  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow  per  annum.  Now  that, 
compared  with  the  annual  average  of  ordinary 
cows,  which  I stated  to  be  123  lbs.,  shows  the  very 
great  possibility  there  is  of  increasing  the  aver- 
age production  of  the  dairy  cattle  of  Ireland  by 
a selection  of  the  breed.  Then,  I think,  if  you 
put  down,  say,  200  lbs.  as  the  possible  average 
that  could  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  farmers 
of  Ireland,  by  a careful  selection  of  their  cattle 
and  careful  manufacture,  you  would  gain  two- 
thirds  in  quantity  on  the  present  make,  and  I 
would  apprehend  that  the  increased  value  of  the 
Irish  butter,  owing  to  the  improved  method  of 
manufacture,  would  be  at  least  equal  to  one-third 
in  price  again.  That  would  double  the  value  of 
what  is  made  at  present. 

3690.  What  advantages,  natural  or  otherwise,  do 
you  consider  that  Ireland  has  over  other  countries 
in  the  manufacture  of  butter? — According  to  its 
soil  and  climate  it  is  pre-eminently  suited  for  a 
butter  manufacturing  country,  and  on  account  of 
its  geographical  position  it  has  an  advantage 
over  all  countries  in  competition  in  the  English 
markets,  inasmuch  as  the  butter  made  fresh  to- 
day in  Ireland  can  be  placed  upon  the  breakfast 
table  of  the  consumer  to-morrow  morning. 

3691.  From  what  parts  of  Ireland? — I should 
say  from  all  parts  of  Ireland ; and  that  gives  it 
a great  advantage  over  the  continental  countries 
which  are  now  putting  Irish  butter  out  of  the 
English  market  almost  completely. 

3692.  Do  you  consider  then  that  the  methods 
of  manufacture  being  equal,  the  Irish  butter 
should  successfully  compete  with  that  of  other 
countries  ? — I should  say  it  would  lead  in  the 
markets. 

3693.  With  that  view,  what  do  you  consider 
are  the  drawbacks  to  its  present  success  in  com- 
petition with  those  countries? — The  drawbacks 
are  threefold.  The  first  and  most  important  is 
the  absence  of  a high  milking  strain  of  dairy 
cows  in  Ireland;  the  second  is  the  want  of 
proper  education  in  all  matters  connected  with 
dairy  farming ; and  the  third  is  the  almost  total 
absence  of  proper  dairy  and  cow-house  accom- 
modation in  Ireland  amongst  the  general  run  of 
ordinary  farmers ; because,  of  course,  I do  not 
take  the  few  model  farms  that  there  are  in  Ire- 
land in  the  hands  of  large  gentlemen  farmers,  as 
anything  but  an  exception  to  the  general  system 
of  dairy  farming  in  Ireland. 

3694.  Would  that  be  at  all  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  farms  ? — No. 

3695.  You  think  that  notwithstanding  a farm 
is  small,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  adequate 
dairy  accommodation  to  a greaterextent  than  at 
present? — I think  the  number  of  cows,  or  the 


Chairman — continued. 

extent  of  the  farm,  would  not  make  any  difference 
whatsoever  in  the  quality  of  the  butter  manufac- 
tured, if  the  breed  of  the  cattle,  the  proficiency 
of  the  manufacture,  and  the  appliances  were 
equal ; in  fact,  it  will  be  more  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  because  the  maker  of  a small  quantity 
could  make  up  his  butter  in  neat  small  packages, 
for  which  he  might  find  a ready  sale  in  the 
London  and  other  English  markets. 

3696.  Could  you  mention  any  other  draw- 
backs, besides  the  want  of  dairy  accommodation, 
which  keep  back  the  progress  of  dairy  farming 
in  Ireland  ? — The  other  two  drawbacks,  which  I 
have  already  referred  to,  are  the  inferiority  of 
the  Irish  dairy  cattle,  and  the  want  of  informa- 
tion amongst  the  dairy  farmers. 

3697.  That  is  observable,  is  it? — It  is  most 
notably  so,  everywhere. 

3698.  Would  instruction  in  better  methods  be 
one  of  the  principal  improvements  you  would 
suggest  ? — Certainly. 

3699.  Are  there  any  general  records  and 
statistics  of  the  butter  trade  kept  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  time  ? — There  are  none  that  would 
be  available  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  such 
as  are  kept  in  other  countries. 

3700.  In  what  department  would  you  expect 
to  find  such  records  ? — In  other  countries  those 
records  are  kept  it  the  State  Agricultural 
Department ; Dr.  Lyons  has  in  his  hands,  at  the 
present  moment,  one  of  those  records,  kept  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  America,  which, 
if  handed  through  the  Committee,  would  give  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  great  facilities  that  are 
afforded  in  other  countries  for  obtaining  statis- 
tical information  in  all  these  matters ; that  is  a 
report  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 
in  Washington,  in  the  United  States. 

3701.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  in  any  way 
how  the  Irish  farmer  is  kept  back  by  not  improv- 
ing the  breed  of  cattle  ; is  not  there  a want  of 
variety  in  your  breed  ? — I am  afraid  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  rather  too  much  variety,  but  no 
variety  coming  up  to  the  standard  that  is  in 
existence  in  other  countries. 

3702.  There  is  a great  deal  of  variety,  but  no 
improvement  ? — Quite  so. 

3703.  Have  you  any  written  evidence  which 
you  could  give  the  Committee  upon  that  point  ? 
— Not  written  evidence,  but  I can  tell  you  this : I 
spoke  a few  moments  ago  of  the  average  pro- 
duction per  cow  of  milk  in  Ireland  being  about430 
gallons  per  annum.  Now,  on  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment farms  in  Sweden,  where  they  make  this 
breed  of  cattle  a particular  study,  they  give  the 
return  of  the  pure  shorthorn  cows  at  587  gallons, 
and  the  Yorkshire  cows  at  640  gallons. 

3704.  Where  is  this? — Upon  the  Allnarp 
Government  agricultural  farm  in  Sweden,  they  also 
give  the  return  of  the  Dutch  cows  at  665  gallons 
and  the  native  Swedish  cows  at  520  gallons.  All 
those  show  a very  large  increase,  once  and  a half 
most  of  them,  over  the  present  annual  average 
yield  of  Irish  dairy  cattle.  I might  say  that  in 
America,  where  they  make  a great  speciality  of 
the  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  they  have  achieved  an 
extraordinary  development  in  the  produce  of 
milking  cows. 

3705.  What  part  of  the  United  States  are  you 
referring  to? — I am  referring  to  all  over  the 

States. 
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Chairman — continued. 

States.  Of  course  some  of  these  yields  are 
abnormal,  hut  they  show  what . is  quite  possible 
to  be  obtained  from  dairy  cattle  upon  a State  or 
Government  farm.  I have  before  me  a record 
of  the  produce  of  one  cow  in  America,  of  the 
Jersey  breed,  that  produced  106  lbs.  of  butter 
in  30  days,  and  her  total  record  for  that  year  was 
828  lbs.  of  butter. 

3706.  Does  the  record  state  whether  that  cow 
was  pasture  fed  ?— It  goes  into  very  long  details 
and  particulars  of  the  feeding;  of  course  the 
feeding  is  very  high. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3707.  How  long  was  the  828  lbs.  spread  over  ? 
— Ten  months. 

Chairman. 

3708.  Does  the  paper  mention  whether  the 
cow  was  stall-fed  ? — It  was  stall-fed,  and  pastured 
during  some  seasons  of  the  year. 

3709.  Do  you  find  any  preference  given  to 
one  mode  of  feeding  the  cow  over  another  ? — 
There  is  a judicious  mixture  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  according  to  the  time  of 
the  cow  in  reference  to  her  calving.  Then 
another  cow,  whose  record  is  here,  gives  3 lbs.  of 
butter  per  day,  which  is  a very  high,  abnormal 
yield. 

3710.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  result 
you  speak  of  as  being  attained  in  other  coun- 
tries could  be  arrived  at  by  an  improved  system 
of  dairy  farming  in  Ireland,  with  the  advantages 
which  you  say  your  country  possesses? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  is  quite  possible  ; there  is  one  particu- 
lar strain  of  Jersey  cattle  in  America,  as  to 
which,  taking  the  whole  average  of  the  herd 
bred  upon  this  particular  strain,  they  say  that  of 
this  herd  there  were  20  cows  which  yielded  14 
lbs.  of  butter  per  week  ; eight  cows  yielded  1 6 
lbs.  of  butter  a week;  four  cows  yielded  17  lbs. 
of  butter  a week  ; five  cows  yielded  18  lbs.  of 
butter  a week  ; two  cows  yielded  21  lbs.  of 
butter  a week ; and  one  cow  yielded  25  lbs.  a 
week.  I might  say  that  the  price  paid  for  the 
bull  from  which  those  cows  are  bred  upon  this 
model  farm  in  America  was  12,500  dollars,  that 
is  to  say,  2,500 1. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3711.  Can  you  name  the  State  in  which  those 
results  were  attained  ?— This  is  a record  of  the 
particular  breed,  bred  from  a particular  bull  in 
America ; it  does  not  say  the  State. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3712.  Is  that  a statement  of  an  individual? — 
No  ; this  is  a statement  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club. 

3713.  But  probably  an  individual  reported  it 
to  them  ? — They  got  it  attested  by  two  inspec- 
tors who  remained  in  charge  of  the  herd  for  a 
week. 

Chairman. 

3714.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be 
the  possible  average  result,  if  the  breed  of  dairy 
cattle  in  your  country  were  improved  ? — I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  it  could  be  brought  up  to 
at  least  200  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow  per  year. 

3715.  Would  that  place  you  upon  the  same 
0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

standard  as  other  countries  ? — No,  it  would  be 
considerably  less,  that  is  for  the  average  of  Irish 
dairy  cattle. 

3716.  Is  that  only  your  own  opinion,  or  do 
you  give  the  opinions  of  agriculturists  ? — I 
quote  those  figures  from  having  for  years  read 
the  reports  of  agricultural  societies  and  dairy 
conventions  in  other  countries. 

3717.  This  is  a question  you  have  studied 
very  attentively  for  many  years?— Yes,  for 
many  years. 

3718.  You  think  an  improvement  in  the  dairy 
cattle  of  Ireland  will  lead  to  the  result  you  wish 
to  gee? — I do.  I do  not  believe  that  such 
results  would  be  possibly  attained  unless  a new 
breed  of  high  milking  cattle  were  introduced 
into  Ireland. 

3719.  At  present  you  consider  the  whole 
system  of  dairy  farming  of  Ireland  thoroughly 
defective  and  unsound  ? — Thoroughly  so. 

3720.  Notwithstanding  that  your  butter  has 
held  a high  place  in  the  market  for  some  consi- 
derable time,  has  it  not ; you  can  say  that  the 
Irish  butter  stands  very  high,  does  it  not,  not- 
withstanding the  defects  of  your  dairy  farming? 
— I regret  to  say  that,  instead  of  at  the  present 
moment  standing  high,  the  Irish  butter  is  almost 
at  the  lowest  standard  in  the  estimation  of  the 
trade  in  England.  I would  instance  that  by 
saying  that  I was  visiting  some  large  provision 
merchant  stores  in  London  during  the  past  week, 
and  in  a great  number  of  those  where  a large 
quantity  of  Irish  butter  was  always  bought 
before,  they  told  me  that  for  some  years  past  they 
had  not  bought  a single  pound  of  Irish  butter. 

I was  speaking  to  a gentleman  in  the  trade 
yesterday  about  taking  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
Irish  butter,  and  he  said  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  so  if  he  knew  where  there  would  be  a pos- 
sibility of  his  selling  a single  cask  of  Irish  butter 
in  London,  but  that  being  an  old  trader,  he 
believed  he  could  not  place  a single  cask  of  Irish 
butter  with  any  of  the  wholesale  merchants'  in 
London. 

3721.  Do  you  apprehend  that  at  the  present 
time  your  butter  is  being  gradually  beaten  out 
of  the  market  by  foreign  competition? — It  has 
been  beaten  by  foreign  competition  completely 
out  of  the  leading  markets. 

3722.  What  imported  butters  displace  the 
Irish  butters? — Danish,  Swedish,  French,  and 
German.  American  butter  also  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  the  trade  that  was  formerly  sup- 
plied with  the  lower  qualities. 

3723.  The  American  butter  has  come  in  latterly, 
has  it  not? — Yes,  within  the  last  few  years. 

3724.  Is  there  also  a considerable  amount  of 
butter  imported  from  Milan  in  Italy,  to  your 
knowledge  ? — I can  give  you  the  exact  statistics, 
the  latest  statistics  which  have  been  compiled  in 
regard  to  the  importations  from  different  conti- 
nental countries,  if  you  so  wish. 

3725.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Italy,  as  a general 
rule ; in  fact,  it  is  almost  the  invariable  rule ; 
the  cattle  are  stall-fed ; there  is  no  opportunity 
of  pasturing  them? — Italian  butter  has  come  so 
very  little  into  the  English  markets  that  I have 
never  made  the  question  ofhowitis  manufactured 
a study.  In  the  year  1883  we  imported  over 
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Chairman — continued. 

2.000. 000  l.  worth  of  Danish  butter,  and  nearly 

3.000. 000/.  worth  of  French  butter  into  Eng- 
land, while  we  only  imported  4,000  /.  worth  of 
Italian  butter,  which  show  that  it  is  a mere 
bagatelle  at  present  in  the  English  market.  Of 
course  the  Italian  cheese,  of  whicli  there  is  a 
large  quantity  imported,  is  quite  a different 
matter. 

3726.  What  price  does  the  the  Danish  butter 
fetch?— The  price  obtained  by  the  Danish 
butter  is  the  highest  price  of  any  butter  in  the 
world. 

3727.  What  is  that  owing  to? — It  is  owing  to 
its  general  superiority  through  the  breed  of 
cattle  being  of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
manufacture  being  done  upon  the  most  thoroughly 
scientific  principles. 

3728.  Would  you  say  that  the  Danish  butter 
stands  first  in  quality  ? — Yes,  it  does,  certainly. 

2729.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what 
price  the  Danish  butter  fetches? — The  average 
prices  of  the  different  butters  are  : Denmark, 
6 /.  1 s.  8 d.  per  cwt. ; Germany,  6 /.  0 s.  2 d. ; 
Belgium,  5 /.  3 s.  6 d. ; France,  5 1.  12  5.  6 d. ; 
and  Sweden,  5/.  14  s.  6 d.  Now  the  annual 
average  price  of  Irish  butter  is  only  4/.  19s.  3d., 
for  what  is  called  salt  butter,  and  51  11s.  6 d. 
for  mild  cured  butter,  which  really  only  forms  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  butter  made  in 
Ireland. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3730.  Would  you  state  the  authority  you  are 
quoting  there  ?— This  is  a Report  which  is  now 
being  prepared  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  who  has  already 
been  examined  before  the  Committee,  upon  the 
Cork  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1883.  It  has  not 
been  published  yet. 

Chairman. 

3731.  Does  the  Danish  butter  find  access  to 
other  Irish  ports  besides  Dublin?— No,  the 
Danish  butter  is  only  sold  in  Dublin  in  Ireland, 
but  it  bas  completely  taken  the  place  of  Irish 
butter  for  all  the  higher  grades.  The  lower 
grades  in  butter  are  supplied  almost  exclusively 
by  butterine  ; so  that  as  a matter  of  fact  for 
some  years  past  the  requirements  of  the  public 
in  Dublin  have  been  catered  for  by  Danish 
blitter  and  Dutch  butterine,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Irish  butter. 

3732.  In  winter  does  the  price  of  the  Danish 
butter  rise  very  high?— It  rises  very  hio-h. 
Within  my  knowledge  the  traile  has  paid  170  s. 
per  cwt.  in  the  winter  for  Danish  butter. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3733.  Is  there  any  salt  in  the  butter? — A very 
slight  per  centage  ; there  would  be  from  2 to  3 
per  cent,  of  salt  in  the  butter. 

3734.  How  long  is  the  voyage  from  Copen- 
hagen to  Dublin  ?— Forty-eight  hours,  as  I am 
informed  by  Professor  Howitz. 

3735.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the 

Danish  butter  first  find  its  way  to  Dublin  ? 

Through  the  fact  that  a provision  merchant  in 
Dublin  travelling  through  London  found  this 
butter  in  the  winter  time  upon  his  table  in  the 
hotel,  and  inquired  where  it  was  got  from  ; and 
then  he  went  and  found  out  the  name  of  the 
importer  in  London,  and  ordered  through  him  a 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

few  samples  to  Dublin.  He  sold  them  to  the 
trade,  and  that  created  such  a demand  for  it  at 
once,  that  it  became  a matter  of  general  import 
from  that  time  forward.  That  is  about  12  years 

3736.  Is  there  any  objection  to  state  who  he 
is  ? — I would  prefer  not  to  do  so.  At  that  time 
the  public  had  to  put  up  with  a very  inferior 
quality  of  Irish  butter  in  Dublin  and  to  pay  a 
very  high  price  for  it. 

Chairman. 

3737.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  in 
winter  time  between  the  Irish  and  the  Danish 
butters  ? — There  is  scarcely  a comparison  to  be 
made  between  them,  inasmuch  as  there  is  scarcely 
any  fine  butter  made  in  Ireland  in  the  winter, 
so  that  the  comparison  cannot  be  made.  Of 
course  there  is  an  inferior  class  of  butter  made  in 
the  winter  time  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  cows  are  badly  fed  there. 

3738.  Then  what  butter  do  you  consume  ; it  is 
not  all  Danish,  is  it  ? — No  ; locally  in  the  pro- 
vinces they  have  to  consume  the  best  that  is  to 
be  obtained  in  the  district. 

3739.  Is  that  a salt  butter  ? — It  is  mostly  salt 
butter ; they  must  have  it  salted  in  the  winter  to 
kill  the  taste  of  the  turnip  feeding,  which  is  very 
much  resorted  to  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Leake. 

3740.  How  does  tiie  Danish  butter  keep  which 
has  so  small  a percentage  of  salt  as  you  have 
mentioned? — With  that  percentage  of  salt  it  will 
keep  very  well  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
and  during  that  time  almost  all  the  Danish 
butter  goes  into  consumption. 

3741.  Why  is  it  that  so  much  salt  is  put  into 
the  Irish  butter? — Unfortunately  that  is  one  of 
the  drawbacks  in  Irish  butter  making,  that  our 
people  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  other 
countries ; they  do  not  know  what  is  the  require- 
ment of  trade  upon  this  side. 

3742.  It  is  old  custom  ? — It  is  old  custom, 
and  it  has  been  adhered  to  from  want  of  know- 
ledge. 

3743.  Is  it  to  hide  the  flavour? — In  winter 
I said  it  was  necessary. 

3744.  Is  it  specially  to  hide  the  flavour  ? — No, 

I should  not  say  that.  The  honourable  Chair- 
man asked  me  if  it  was  mild  butter  in  the  winter, 
and  I said  that  it  was  salt  butter. 

Chairman. 

3745.  Is  there  any  importation  into  Dublin  of 
fresh  butter  from  Cork  ? — There  is  a small 
quantity  sent  direct  from  a few  choice  dairies 
round  about  Cork,  Forrest’s  butter. 

3746.  Does  it  find  a ready  market  alongside 
the  Danish  butter  ? — Yes,  this  butter  does;  that 
is  what  is  called  the  Cork  print  butter.  I should 
say  that  almost  as  high  a price  is  obtained  for 
that  as  for  Danish  butter. 

3747.  In  quality  doc-s  that  bear  comparison 
with  the  Danish? — No,  they  are  two  articles 
differing  in  quality ; one  is  purely  fresh,  and  the 
other  is  slightly  salted.  The  Cork  butters, 
which  Dr.  Lyons  has  referred  to,  are  made  up 
in  very  neat  1 lb.  rolls,  which  gives  them  a higher 

value 
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Chairman — continued. 

value  than  they  are  intrinsically  worth  in  com- 
parison with  the  Danish  butters  sent  to  Ireland. 

3748.  It  is  rather  a matter  of  taste,  is  it  not  ? 
— It  is  a matter  of  convenience  to  the  shop- 
keepers, inasmuch  as  they  do  not  have  to  cut  up 
the  butter  and  waste  it. 

3749.  Now,  is  butterine  largely  used  in 
Dublin?— It  is  very  largely  used  in  Dublin  at 
present. 

3750.  How  long  has  butterine  found  its  way 
into  the  Dublin  Market?— About  three  years  ; 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  12  or  18  months 
that  it  has  assumed  large  proportions. 

3751.  Is  it  used  to  adulterate  butter  ? — That 
is  sold  to  tiie  consumers,  not  to  the  manu- 
facturers. I might  mention  that  one  steamer  from 
Rotterdam  has  brought  14,000  packages  from  the 
1st  of  January  this  year.  Some  of  that  which 
is  imported  into  Dublin  comes  from  England  and 
some  from  Russia  ; so  that  the  particular  quantity 
I refer  to  only  forms  a portion  of  the  total 
quantity  of  butterine  which  is  imported  into 
Dublin  alone. 

3752.  What  are  the  ingredients  in  the  manu- 
facture of  butterine? — During  the  past  12 
months  there  were  14  trials  for  the  sale  of 
butterine  as  butter  in  Dublin,  brought  at  the 
suit  of  the  corporation,  and  the  report  of  the 
analyst  in  regard  to  those  cases  was  that  they 
were  almost  wholly  composed  of  foreign  fats 
other  than  butter  fats,  that  is  to  say,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  natural  butterfat.  There 
were  convictions  in  12  of  those  cases  and  the 
offending  parties  were  fined  10 1. ; but  the  profits 
are  so  very  large  upon  that  trade  that  a dealer 
can  afford  to  be  prosecuted  almost  every  month 
and  pay  a fine  of  10  I,  and  still  have  a large 
profit. 

3753.  Cases  have  come  under  your  knowledge 
in  which  the  dealers  have  paid  their  10  l.  and 
covered  it  by  the  profit  upon  the  butterine  ? — 
And  commence  to  sell  it  again  upon  the  next 
day.  I might  say  that  at  a recent  trial  in 
Dublin  the  defendant  stated  that  she  had  been 
guaranteed  a payment  of  100  l.  by  the  wholesale 
dealer  who  supplied  her  with  butterine  if _ the 
food  inspector  summoned  her  for  the  sale  of  it  as 
butter. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3754.  Are  you  familiar  with  a very  able  report 
upon  the  subject  of  butterine,  which  appeared  at 
the  end  of  last  year  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  of  London,  which  goes  very  fully  into 
its  manufacture  and  trade  value  ? — I cannot  say 
that  I have  seen  that  particular  report,  but  I have 
seen  numerous  reports  upon  the  general  trade  in 
butterine.  The  opinion  I have  formed  is,  that 
butterine  in  itself  is  a thoroughly  _ legitimate 
article  of  commerce  if  sold  as  a mixture  or  a 
substitute  for  butter. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3755.  If  sold  as  butterine? — I scarcely  would 
say,  if  sold  as  butterine,  because  I object  alto- 
gether to  the  use  of  the  word  “ butterine  ” as 
applied  to  this  substitute  for  butter.  I believe 
that  word  has  been  adopted  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  the  public.  1 believe  that  if  it 
got  its  proper  term,  which  would  either  be  mar- 
garine, or  oleo-margarine,  the  public  would  better 
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understand  what  they  were  buying  ; and  I do 
not  see  why  the  manufacturers  of  this  compound 
should  have  any  objection  whatever  to  sell  it 
under  its  proper  designation,  instead  of  using  a 
tex-m  which  is  intended  to  deceive. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3756.  Are  you  aware  that  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  it  is  the  finest  variety  of  the  internal  fat 
of  beef?— I am  aware  that  manufacturers  always 
allege  that ; but  I have  reason  to  believe,  from 
Reports  which  were  issued  by  the  New  York 
Senate,  which  investigated  the  matter,  that 
almost  all  species  of  refuse  fat  from  hotels  and 
slaughter-houses  had  been  converted  into  some 
substance  called  butterine. 

Chairman. 

3757.  What  is  the  price  of  butterine  ?— There 
are  various  prices  for  the  different  qualities ; but 
during  the  last  12  months  it  has  realised  a much 
higher  price  than  the  second  grade  of  Irish  butter, 
which  I am  sorry  to  say  forms  the  bulk  of  our 
sale  in  Ireland  at  present. 

3758.  But  the  profits  upon  butterine  are  very 
much  larger  than  the  profits  upon  Irish  butter, 
are  they  not? — Yes. 

3759.  Therefore  the  vendor  is  induced  to  in- 
crease  his  sale  of  that  article? — Yes. 

3760.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  the  rela- 
tive profit  of  selling  good  Danish  butter,  and  of 
selling  butterine  and  good  Irish  butter  ? — 1 couleli 
not  substantiate  it  by  exact  figures,  but  I have- 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  while  the  retailers- 
can  make  a profit  of  only  2 d.  upon  butter,  they- 
can  easily  realise  a profit  of  4 d.  or  5 d.  a pound"' 
upon  the  sale  of  butterine. 

3761.  I need  hardly  ask  whether  the  amount 
of  nutriment  in  butterine  is  immensely  less  than 
in  good  wholesome  butter  ? — That  is  rather  a 
question  for  a chemist,  and  I should  not  like  to  - 
venture  an  opinion  upon  that ; of  course  that  all 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  butterine  and  of 
the  butter. 

3762.  What  is  the  position  of  Irish  butter  at  the 

resenttime  in  the  London  Market  ? — I think  the- 

est  way  in  which  I could  illustrate  that  for  you 

would  be  just  to  read  you  a letter  which  I got  in 
response  to  a question  I asked  from  one  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  provision  houses  in  London, . 
namely,  Messrs.  Jones,  Brothers.  However,  I will 
not  trouble  you  by  reading  the  letter ; I will  just 
tell  you  that  they  sent  me  a statement,  copied 
from  the  records  in  their  office,  of  the  compara- 
tive imports  of  Irish  and  foreign  butter  since  the 
year  1848  which  entered  the  Port  of  London. 
In  that  year,  1848,  theve  were  379,000  packages 
of  Irish  butter  entered  London,  as  against 
576,888  of  foreign  butters.  In  1858, _ 10  years- 
later,  the  quantities  were  292,571  of  Irish  butter, 
against  488,614  of  foreign  butter;  in  1868  the- 
quantities  were  66,447  of  Irish  butter,  against 
1,116,126  of  foreign  butter;  in  1878  the  quanti- 
ties were  14,167  of  Irish  butter,  against  1,294,646 
of  foreign  butters ; and  in  the  year  1884  the 
numbers  were  5,168,  against  1,703,772.  They 
qualify  those  figures  by  saying  that  they  will 
not  guarantee  that  (hey  are  exactly  accurate, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  of  show- 
ing a decline  in  the  Irish  imports,  they  are  as 

b b 4 useful 
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Chairman — continued. 

useful  as  any  exact  figures  could  be.  Of  course 
those  figures  do  not  represent  the  butters  which 
come  through  the  outports  into  London,  but  the 
foreign  imports  through  those  ports  have  also 
largely  increased  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3763.  Those  are  direct  importations  into  the 
Port  of  London  ? — Those  are  direct  importations. 
( The  letter  was  handed  in.) 

3764.  Is  there  any  officer  in  Dublin  whose 
duty  it  is  to  test  the  qualities  of  the  butter  ? — 
Not  only  there  is  no  such  office  in  Dublin,  but 
there  is  no  such  office  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom ; and  that  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to 
the  dairy  interest  in  this  country,  that  all  these 
foreign  substitutes  for  butter  are  admitted 
into  this  country  under  the  designation  of 
“ butter.” 

Mr.  Leake. 

3765.  The  figures  in  this  return  include  sub- 
stitutes for  butter,  do  they  not  ? — I should  say 
they  would  to  a certain  extent. 

Chairman. 

3766.  You  are  aware  that  in  every  other 
country  except  our  own  adulteration  is  kept 
back  by  the  appointment  of  proper  officers  whose 
business  it  is  to  look  after  these  things,  and  pre- 
vent adulteration  ; but  in  the  United  Kingdom 
jou  say  there  is  no  officer  or  body  whose 
duty  it  is  to  test  the  quality  of  the  butter  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

3767.  Do  prosecutions  for  fraud  frequently 
take  place  in  Dublin  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 
butters  ? — I have  spoken  of  those  already  ; they 
are  going  on  all  over  the  kingdom. 

3768.  Are  they  successful? — Almost  in  every 
case  they  are.  The  writer  of  that  letter  says  that 
almost  all  the  butterine  sold  in  London  is  con- 
sumed by  the  public  as  butter;  that  is  to  say,  that 
although  the  vendors  might  protect  themselves 
by  some  subterfuge  or  other  from  prosecution  for 
selling  it  as  butter,  yet  that  the  consumers  who 
buy  it  all  believe  that  they  are  buying  the 
genuine  article. 

3769.  Under  the  laws  in  the  metropolis  we 
are  without  remedy  ? — Except  such  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Sale  of  Eood  and  Drugs  Act;  but 
I think  that  is  quite  incompetent  to  prevent  this 
fraud  upon  the  public. 

3770.  Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  upon 
the  butter  trade  in  Ireland,  is  not  there  still  a 
great  demand  for  your  butter  in  foreign  countries ; 
it  is  still  popular  in  many  countries  abroad,  is  it 
not? — The  only  foreign  country  to  which  Irish 
butter  is  exported  in  any  quantities  is  Portugal, 
through  the  port  of  Lisbon  ; 30  or  40  years  ago 
we  supplied  almost  every  foreign  country  in  the 
world  with  butter,  and  they  were  supplied  from 
no  other  place  ; now  France  and  Germany  have 
taken  almost  the  whole  foreign  supply  from 
Ireland  by  their  improved  process  of  packing 
butter  in  hermetically-sealed  tins. 

3771.  They  always  make  butter  pay  duty,  do 
they  not  ?— In  every  country  it  goes  into  there 
is  a large  import  duty,  being  as  much  as  8 d.  per 
pound  in  Lisbon ; it  is  2 d.  per  pound  in  America, 


Chairman — continued. 

and  in  every  other  country  the  duty  is  propor- 
tionately high. 

3772.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  at  all  what 
are  the  average  prices  of  butters  abroad ; what 
is  the  best  butter  per  pound  in  France? — It 
varies  very  much.  The  Normandy  butter  made 
up  for  the  Paris  Market  fetches,  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  as  much  as  3 s.  6 d.  per  pound  there, 
but  that  is  no  standard  to  go  by ; 1 should  say 
that  the  general  run  of  the  Normandy  butter 
would  bring  at  least  3 d.  or  4 d.  per  pound  higher 
than  the  average  of  even  the  finest  Irish  butter. 

3773.  Would  that  be  about  the  same  in  Ger- 
many too  ? — I should  say  so. 

3774.  You  say  that  you  have  lost  this  foreign 
butter  market,  that  it  is  gone.  Have  you  any 
suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  you  think  this  trade, 
so  important  to  your  country,  could  be  regained  ? 
— I do  not  see  any  prospect  of  its  recovering 
until,  as  I said,  they  materially  improve  both  the 
breed  of  our  cattle  and  the  system  of  manufacture ; 
and  then,  if  the  result  of  that  be  the  making  of  a 
superior  class  of  butter  equal  to  that  of  the  Con- 
tinent, by  packing  it  in  tins  as  they  do,  I believe 
that  we  would  not  alone  regain  a great  portion  of 
our  trade,  but  that  we  would  be  able  to  drive 
those  countries  out  of  the  market  again. 

3775.  And  also  the  establishment  of  the  manu- 
facture on  a superior  basis  would  create  a very 
much  larger  demand  for  home  consumption  ? — 
Yes;  that  would  create  a very  much  larger  demand 
for  home  consumption.  And  the  reason  I 
say  that  is,  that  there  is  one  firm  in  Cork,  Mr. 
Clancy,  who  has  gone  in  for  making  up  the 
Irish  butter  in  tins  as  they  do  upon  the  Con- 
tinent. He  competed  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1878  with  the  makers  of  the  whole  world,  and 
obtained  the  gold  medal  before  them  all.  He 
also  competed  with  other  firms  in  Calcutta  and 
in  Melbourne  with  Irish  butter  sent  there,  and  won 
the  medal  in  both- cases.  The  butter  sent  there 
he  selected  from  a few  special  high-class  dairies 
in  Ireland,  which  were  almost  all  of  an  equal 
standard  with  the  Continental  dairies;  but  to 
think  of  accomplishing  that  with  the  general 
make  of  butter  now  used  in  Ireland  would  be 
simply  Utopian. 

3776.  The  loss  of  the  butter  trade  would,  of 
course,  be  very  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
Ireland,  looking  to  the  large  sum  which  you  say 
annually  comes  in  from  that  industry  ; I think 
you  put  it  at  6,000,000  L.  sterling  ? — I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  manufacture  of 
Irish  butter  remains  as  it  is  at  present,  it  means 
ruin  for  the  dairy  farmers  of  Ireland  ; and  ruin 
for  the  dairy  farmers  means  national  bankruptcy 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Leake. 

3777.  Has  there  ever  been  a greater  production 
than  6,000,000  l.  ? — I should  say  that  would  be 
about  the  average  for  a sufficient  number  of 
years  past  for  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry. 

Chairman. 

3778.  Do  you  consider  our  Government  at  all 
responsible  for  the  decay  of  the  butter  trade ; 
could  they  have  given  it  greater  encouragement? 

— Yes; 
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Chairman — continued. 

— Yes  ; I hold  tlie  Government  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  present  depression  in  the  Irish  butter 
trade,  for  this  reason,  that  up  to  the  time  that  all 
the  Governments  on  the  Continent  took  up  the 
question  of  dairy  education  as  a State  question, 
and  began  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in  the 
hands  of  their  farmers,  and  t.o  educate  their 
farmers  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  Irish 
butter  held  the  first  place  in  both  the  British  and 
foreign  markets,  not  because  Irish  butter  was  at 
that  time  superior  to  what  it  is  now,  but  simply 
because  it  was  by  its  natural  superiority  in 
flavour  and  taste  better  than  what  was  at  that 
time  coming  from  the  Continent.  But  .from  the 
first  year  that  all  these  Continental  Governments 
began  to  make  dairy  interests  a State  care  Irish 
butter  has  begun  greatly  to  decline,  until  it  has 
now  come  to  the  position  in  which  it  cannot,  I 
believe,  go  any  lower  without  being  completely 
extinguished. 

3779.  Would  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
agriculture  be,  in  your  opinion,  one  mode  by 
which  the  Government  could  encourage  the  im- 
provement of  dairy  farms  ? — I think  it  is  practi- 
cally indispensable,  if  Irish  dairy  farming  is  to  be 
revived,  that  the  Government  should  establish  a 
State  dairy  farm  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  so 
as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  population 
in  each  district. 

3780.  We  know  that  in  foreign  countries, 
France  especially,  that  has  been  done,  and  attended 
with  considerable  advantage? — It  has  not  alone 
been  done  in  France,  but  it  has  been  done  in 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Finland 
even.  1 think  Finland  is  a very  typical  case  for 
me  to  illustrate  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  interference  of  Government  in  the  care  of  the 
dairy  interests. 

3781.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  our  country  agri- 
culture has  been  left  very  much  to  take  care  of 
itself  ? — Altogether. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3782.  Would  you  not  add  America  to  your 
list  ? — I would  not  put  America  in  exactly  the 
same  list  as  the  Continental  countries.  I would 
take  Finland  as  a typical  example  of  what  might 
be  done  by  the  Government  interfering  in  the 
dairy  education  and  in  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
country.  In  the  year  1870,  I think  it  was,  the 
butter  produced  in  Finland  amounted  to  about 
5,000,000  lbs.  avoirdupois  per  year,  and  the 
pi-ice  was  very  low  ; they  manufactured  a 
thoroughly  inferior  article,  and  then,  when  the 
Government  took  the  matter  up,  they  sent 
experts  to  Denmark  to  learn  what  were  the  best 
breeds  of  cattle  in  use  there. 

Mr.  Leake. 

3783.  In  what  year  was  that? — In  1870,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3784.  This  was  the  Russian  Government  of 
Finland,  which  did  this? — Yes;  and  also  to 
learn  the  best  methods  of  manufacture.  When 
those  men  came  back,  the  Government,  at  their 
own  expense,  introduced  on  the  State  dairy 
farms  in  different  districts  in  Finland  the  very 
best  breeds  of  cattle  there  were  in  use  in  Holland 
and  Denmark,  and  they  taught  the  farmers  an 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

improved  method  of  production.  Within  10 
years  the  quantity  produced  in  Finland  exactly 
doubled,  it  came  to  10,000,000  lbs.  weight,  and 
the  price  was  once  and  a quarter  again  as  much 
as  it  was  when  the  Government  took  it  up ; and 
that  rate  of  increase  both  in  quantity  and  in 
price  has  continued  during  the  years  1881, 
1882,  and  1883. 

3785.  Do  you  mean  that  one-fourth  was  added 
to  the  price  ? — No,  that  the  new  price  was  two  and 
a quarter  times  the  old. 

Chairman. 

3786.  Do  you  think  the  Government  might  do 
some  good  by  holding  out  premiums  or  prizes 
for  distinction  in  the  agricultural  department  ? — 
I think  that  would  be  one  means  of  improving  the 
dairy  interests  in  Ireland,  by  the  Government 
giving,  through  the  agricultural  societies  all 
through,  the  country,  special  prizes  for  different 
subjects  ; that  is  to  say,  special  prizes  for  farmers 
who  would  show  the  best  milking  dairy  cow,  or 
for  the  farmer  who  would  have  the  be3t  con- 
structed dairy,  or  for  the  farmer  who  would 
show  a high  efficiency  in  the  manipulation  of 
butter. 

3787.  In  England,  as  you  are  aware,  that  is 
chiefly  done  by  the  agricultural  societies  ; is 
there  any  reason  why  a similar  system  should  not 
be  pursued  in  Ireland,  and  the  requisite  en- 
couragement given  in  that  way  without  calling 
upon  Government? — In  reply  to  that  question, 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  analogy  between  the 
two  countries,  because  the  comparative  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  is  so  different. 

3788.  You  say  the  difference  in  the  comparative 
wealth  of  the  two  countries  would  render  it 
difficult  for  a similar  mode  to  be  established  in 
England  to  that  proposed  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

3789.  You  think  the  Government  might  be 
called  upon  to  step  in  and  give  prizes  for  improve- 
ments in  dairy  farming  in  Ireland.  Then  with 
regard  to  cheese,  what  uo  you  say  to  that  ? — The 
make  of  cheese  in  Ireland  is  comparatively  nil. 

3790.  There  really  is  no  cheese  made  in  Ire- 
land, is  there  ? — There  is  none. 

3791.  Where  do  you  get  your  cheese  chiefly 
from? — W e consume  very  little  cheese  in  Ireland ; 
it  is  not  an  article  of  ordinary  diet,  as  it  is  in 
England. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

3792.  With  regard  to  Finland,  can  you  tell 
me,  when  you  say  the  Government  introduced  a 
good  class  of  stock  and  the  best  methods  of 
instruction,  did  they  in  any  way  supply  the 
farmers  with  the  articles  required  for  butter 
manufacture,  such  as  cream-separators  or  water- 
extractors,  such  as  are  used  in  Denmai-k  ? — They 
introduced  these  appliances  upon  the  State  farms 
in  all  the  different  districts,  and  then  they  dis- 
seminated the  breed  of  cattle  by  selling  to  the 
farmers  the  calves  they  bi-ed  from  those  imported 
cattle ; but  I am  not  in  a position  to  state  whether 
they  actually  supplied  the  appliances  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  to  the  farmers,  but  I do 
know  that  they  advanced  them  money  for  the 
building  of  improved  dairy  houses. 

3793.  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  know  that  they 
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Colonel  King- Harman — continued, 
did  not  advance  money  for  the  purchase  of  appli- 
ances ? — I could  not  say  that. 

3794.  Would  you  recommend  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  advance  in  like  manner.  Where  a 
farmer  is  doing  his  best  to  establish  a dairy,  would 
you  recommend  that  he  should  be  allowed  a 
Government  grant  to  purchase  the  proper  appli- 
ances, in  the  same  way  as  the  Government  give 
grants  or  make  advances  to  fishermen  for  the 
purchase  of  boats  and  appliances  ?'■ — I scarcely 
would  go  so  far  as  that ; 1 think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  such  could  be  accomplished ; but  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  a regular  demand 
on  the  Government  for  the  mere  implements  to 
be  used  in  the  dairy  house. 

3795-6.  But  the  implements  cost  a good  deal, 
as  you  are  aware  ? — Those  implements  are  only 
used  on  very  large  dairy  farms  where  there  are 
a large  number  of  cows.  Now,  to  introduce  the 
separator  into  dairies  where  there  would  be  only 
from  10  to  15  cows,  which  would  be  more  than 
the  average  on  an  Irish  dairy  farm,  would  be  to 
introduce  a thing  utterly  worthless  to  them,  as 
they  could  not  afford  to  work  it  by  power. 

3797.  In  that  way,  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  in  towns  and  districts  of  dairy 
associations  to  which  the  people  could  bring  their 
milk  ? — You  refer  to  the  factory  association.  If 
the  means  of  communication  in  Ireland  were  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  enable  the  farmers  to  send  their 
milk  and  butter  quickly  to  those  factories,  I cer- 
tainly would  say  that  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system  would  be  a great  gain ; but  at 
present,  with  the  means  of  communication  from 
the  outlying  districts  in  the  country  which  exist 
in  Ireland,  such  a thing  would  be  simply  impos- 
sible. In  reference  to  that  very  particular  case, 
I should  say  that  in  Finland,  that  we  referred  to, 
the  Government  facilitated  the  transit  of  small 
quantities  of  butter  to  those  factories  by  founding 
a large  series  of  canals  all  over  the  country  for 
the  special  purpose  of  developing  the  dairy  inte- 
rest in  that  country ; but  until  you  have  better 
communication,  either  by  tramways  or  light  rail- 
ways, in  Ireland,  the  factory  system  is  out  of  the 
question. 

3798.  There  are  a few  points  I took  down 
which  I should  like  to  ask  you  a question  or  two 
upon  ; I should  like  to  know  what  the  average, 
price  has  been  in  Cork  Market  during  the  last 
season,  what  is  it  now,  in  fact  ? — The  highest 
price  paid  for  Cork  butter  at  present  is  85  s. 

3799.  But  the  low-class  butter? — The  low- 
class  butter  at  present  is  37  s.,  that  is  about  4-d. 
per  pound.  I have  brought  with  me  rather  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  prices  gained  in  the 
Cork  Market  for  the  last  three  years,  which,  of 
course,  I do  not  want  to  ask  the  Committee  to 
listen  to  altogether,  but  I would  ask  permission 
to  hand  it  in,  giving  first  a few  figures  connected 
with  it.  In  the  year  1883  there  were  315,000 
and  odd  casks  of  butter  passed  through  the  Cork 
Butter  Market.  The  qualities  that  composed 
that  were  104,294  casks  of  firsts,  124,496  of 
seconds,  72,381  of  thirds,  12,453  of  fourths,  and 
1,611  of  fifths;  that  shows  that  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  amount  was  first  quality. 

3800.  Is  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  new' 
system  of  supervision  in  the  Cork  Market  ? — No; 
that  is  in  1883  and  1884.  The  new  system  has 


Colonel  K ing-  Harman — continued, 
only  come  into  operation  this  current  season.  In 
the  following  year  there  was  a very  large  re- 
duction in  the  quantity  sent  to  the  market. 

3801.  There  were  special  i-easons  for  that, 

were  there  not? — Yes.  Clonmel  and  other 

places  gave  a higher  price  than  the  Cork  Market 
did  that  year.  But  the  point  I want  to  make 
in  quoting  these  figures  to  you  is,  to  show  that 
the  large  proportion  of  the  butter  which  passed 
through  the  Cork  Market  during  those  years 
(and  you  may  take  that  as  typical  of  the  make 
all  over  the  country),  in  fact,  that  two-thirds  of 
it  was  second  quality  butter  and  only  one -third 
first  quality.  . I should  scarcely  take  that  as  the' 
correct  standard,  because  since  the  new  system 
has  come  into  operation  in  the  Cork  Market  the 
inspection  and  classification  has  been  more 
severe,  and  the  proportion  of  higher  qualities 
has  been  considerably  reduced  below  the  average 
of  what  it  had  been  during  the  last  10  years. 
So  that  the  fact  remains  that  a third  of  the 
quantity  made  may  be  regarded  as  strictly  fine 
butter,  and  that  the  quality  of  strictly  fine  butter 
in  Ireland  is  immeasurably  below  the  standard 
of  what  is  called  “ strictly  fine  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

3802.  You  say  you  take  the  butter  of  the  Cork 
Market  as  typical ; do  you  think  you  are  correct; 
do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a better  butter 
made  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  than  there  is  on 
the  Cork  Market? — I know  there  is  better  butter 
than  that  of  Cork  in  the  Irish  markets  some- 
times, but  I should  say  that  is  a fair  standard 
all  through.  Now,  out  of  300,000  firkins  in- 
spected in  the  year  1883,  only  130  casks  brought 
a price  of  between  Is.  3d.  and  1 s.  4 d.  per 
pound  ; 1,680  firkins  brought  a price  of  between 
I s.  2 d.  and  1 s.  3 d.  per  pound  ; 19,348  firkins 
brought  between  Is.  Id.  and  Is.  2d. ; 17,811 
brought  between  1 s.  and  1 s.  1 d. ; 54,000  be- 
tween lit/,  and  1 s. ; 96,000  between  10  d.  and 
lid.;  109,000  between  9 d.  and  10  d.  ; 18,000 
between  8 d.  and  9 d. ; 12,000  between  7 d.  and 
8 d. ; and  7,000  brought  a px-ice  of  between  6 d. 
and  7 d.  per  pound.  Now,  this  year  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying'  that  I believe  the  highest 
average  price  for  the  whole  year  of  the  Cork 
butter  will  not  exceed  9 d.  per  pound  all  round, 
and  that  the  vast  bulk  of  Irish  butter  this  year 
will  be  sold  considerably  under  8 d.  per  pound. 
The  difference  between  Irish  butter  and  Con- 
tinental butter  in  that  respect  is,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Continental  butter  is  all  fine  butter,  and  the 
proportion  of  secondary  butter  manufactured 
upon  the  Continent,  I should  say,  does  not  form 
20  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Leake. 

3803.  You  have  given  the  Committee  the 
probable  average  of  Irish  butter  made  this  year 
at  from  8 d.  to  9 <L,  and  I want  to  put  against 
that  what  you  would  estimate  the  possible  ox- 
probable  Continental  average  price  ? — I should 
say  that  the  Continental  butter  would  average  at 
least  1 s.  per  lb.  all  round  this  year;  and  I would 
wish  to  explain  that  by  saying  that  on  the 
Continent  they  have  adopted  the  very  wise  plan 
of  having  the  greater  part  of  their  manufacture 
in  that  part  of  the  year  when  prices  are  highest 
in  this  country ; they  allow  the  cows  to  run  dry 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

for  a part  of  the  summer,  so  that  in  addition  to 
having  the  markets  all  to  themselves,  they  are 
able  to  put  up  their  price  to  such  a point  that 
their  average  for  the  year  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  which  could  be  obtained  even 
during  the  summer  months  for  Irish  butter. 

3804.  They  arrange  their  calving,  do  they 
not  ? — They  arrange  their  calving  to  commence 
about  December. 

Colonel  King- Harman. 

3805.  You  were  mentioning  different  causes 
for  the  Irish  butter  being  bad  ; you  did  not 
mention  one  which  I consider  of  importance  ; do 
you  consider  our  grass  lands,  as  a rule,  are  pro- 
perly laid  down? — No  ; and  that  is  a point  I am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  attention  to  ; I 
do  not  think  sufficient  attention  has  been  at  all 
paid  to  the  nature  of  the  grass  lands  upon  which 
cattle  are  fed  in  Ireland.  The  farmers  allow  the 
pastures  to  run  almost  completely  into  moss  in  a 
great  many. of  the  districts  which  supply  Irish 
butter,  and  even  where  they _ go  in  for  replacing 
the  crop  of  grass,  the  quality  of  seeds  which 
are  sold  to  and  distributed  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
farmers  all  through  Ireland,  is  of  the  very  worst 
possible  nature ; in  fact,  it  is  more  injurious  almost 
at  the  present  time  to  introduce  new  seed  for 
grass  lands,  than  to  allow  the  old  pasturages  to 
remain.  Of  course,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
getting  into  a dispute,  such  as  was  raised  a short 
time  ago  in  the  Irish  press  with  regard  to  that 
point,  I speak  not  of  the  respectable  seed  mer- 
chants in  Ireland,  who  would  be  above  issuing 
such  a quality  of  seed  to  the  farmers,  but  of  the 
small  dealers  who  look  to  reaping  large  profits, 
rather  than  to  keeping  up  their  reputation  as 
merchants. 

3806.  You  would  say  that  the  small  farmers 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  would  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  good  seed?  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  get  it ; and  a very 
important  duty  of  any  agricultural  department 
that  would  be  established  in  Ireland  would  be  to 
have  an  agricultural  seed-testing  department. 
Mr.  Hi  chard  Barter,  who  was  selected  to  speak 
upon  the  question  in  the  Cheshire  dairy  con- 
vention this  week,  told  me  that  a very  large 
percentage  of  the  increase  in  the  abortion  of  cows 
in  Ireland,  which  has  become  very  frequent,  and 
notably  of  late  years,  is  owing  to  the  bad  class  of 
seeds  that  are  being  issued  to  the  dairy  farmers. 
Some  particular  class  of  weeds  that  get  into  the 
grass  seeds  conduce  very  largely  to  the  aborting 
of  the  cows;  that  has  been  traced  up  scientifically. 
Of  course,  1 am  not  in  a position  to  give  that 
evidence  as  my  own,  but  merely  as  the  opinion 
of  a man  qualified,  and  a good  authority  in  the 
matter. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3807.  Has  it  also  been  shown  that  want  of 
shelter  leads  to  abortion  ? — That  has  been  shown 
as  one  of  the  conducing  causes,  inasmuch  as  it 
leads  to  the  health  of  the  cattle  being  affected 
very  much. 

3808.  As  well  as  to  barrenness  ? — Yes,  as  well 
as  to  barrenness. 

0.98. 


Colonel  King-Harman. 

3809.  With  regard  to  railway  communication'  l 
do  you  think  that  the  want  of  it  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  butter  into 
proper  condition? — Do  I understand  that  your 
question  has  to  do  as  between  the  producer  and 
the  market,  or  between  the  consumer  and  the 
market  ? 

3810.  And  as  between  the  producer  and  the 
English  market  ? — I think  that  has  a great  deal 
to  do  with  the  question  we  are  considering,  and 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  action  of 
the  Irish  railway  companies,  and  of  the  carrying 
companies  generally  from  Ireland,  has  tended 
very  much  to  hamper  the  Irish  trade  in  com- 
petition with  the  Continent.  In  the  first 
place  the  rates  charged  are  excessive  in 
comparison  to  what  are  charged  elsewhere,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  they  give  no  facilities  what- 
ever for  the  transport  of  butter,  which  is  a very 
delicate  article,  and  which  any  bad  usage  knocks 
out  of  condition.  In  the  third  place,  they  treat 
Irish  butter  packages  on  some  of  the  carrying 
companies  the  same  as  if  they  were  almost  loads 
of  brick  or  sacks  of  coal. 

Chairman. 

3811.  Does  the  butter  travel  in  tubs  or  casks? 
— It  travels  in  casks  almost  altogether. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

3812.  That  is  salt  butter  you  are  speaking  of? 
— I am  speaking  of  salt  and  mild  cured  butter; 
of  course,  fresh  cured  roll  butter  goes  in  boxes. 

I have  provided  myself  with  some  statistics  of  rates 
as  between  the  producers  and  the  markets,  and 
between  the  producers  and  the  consumers  in 
England,  to  show  the  excessive  rates  which  are 
charged  in  Ireland. 

3813.  You  would  not  be  surprised  by  your 
own  knowledge  to  learn  that  it  had  been  found 
absolutely  impossible  to  send  fresh  butter  from 
the  west  of  Ireland  to  London,  in  consequence  of 
the  excessive  railway  fares? — 1 know  it.  is  im- 
possible to  do  so  and  then  compete  with  the 
foreigner,  certainly. 

3814.  You  think  the  winter  dairying  is  a matter 
which  should  be  carried  on  with  great  profit  in 
Ireland,  do  you  not  ? — I think  it  would  double 
the  return  which  is  obtained  by  farmers  at 
present . 

3815.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  carried  out? — Not  under  the  system  I 
advocate. 

3816.  And  especially  now  that  the  farmers  can 
obtain  a loan  from  Government  for  the  erection 
of  suitable  farm  buildings  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  extra  facility  now  given  for  farmers 
obtaining  a loan  in  connection  with  farm  build- 
ings; that  was  one  of  the  points  I came  over  to 
advocate. 

3817.  You  would  advocate  an  enlarged  power 
of  borrowing  by  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of 
dairying  ? — I regard  it  as  indispensable  that  loan 
facilities  should  be  given  to  farmers. 

3818.  There  is  one  thing  in  your  evidence 
which  I do  not  agree  with;  you  speak  of  the 
inferior  breeding  of  cattle  in  Ireland ; has  not  the 
breed  of  cattle  improved  very  much  in  the  last 
40  years? — I do  not  think  so;  not  of  dairy 
cattle ; the  breed  of  cattle  has  been  improved  to 
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Colonel  King- Harman — continued, 
a very  large  degree  by  the  importation  of  some 
very  high  strains  of  pedigree  cattle,  by  a small 
minority  of  the  richer  portion  of  the  agricultural 
community  ; but  they  have  never  paid  any  atten- 
tion whatsoever  to  obtaining  a high  milking  strain 
of  cattle;  the  principal  attention  paid  by  the 
importers  of  this  improved  breed  of  cattle  has 
been  rather  to  the  beef-producing  qualities  of 
those  cattle. 

3819.  JBut  still  you  gave  a return  relating  to 
the  Government  farms  in  Sweden  of  pure  short- 
horn cows  averaging  587  gallons  of  milk ; if  the 
pure  pedigree  shorthorn  gives  that  quantity  of 
milk  in  Sweden,  why  should  it  not  give  that  in 
Ireland;  I am  asking  purely  for  information  ?■ — 
But  there  is  so  very  little  of  the  breed  of  the 
pure  shorthorn  in  Ireland,  and  particular  strains 
even  of  the  shorthorn  breed  have  been  bred  for 
the  purpose  of  their  beef-producing  qualities 
rather  than  of  their  higher  butter-producing 
qualities.  If  they  were  bred  specially  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  high  milking  power,  I have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  pure  shorthorn  would 
be  a very  good  dairy  class  of  cow,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  compared,  even  in  the  table  I quoted 
before  you,  to  other  cows. 

3820.  Did  you  ever  see  tried  a cross  between 
the  Alderney  and  the  Kerry  ? — I cannot  say  that 
my  experience  in  this  matter  of  dairy  cattle  is 
practical,  though  I have  given  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject ; I should  fancy  that 
would  lead  to  a very  good  breed  of  milking  cattle ; 
of  course,  I need  not  say  that  Kerry  cows  trans- 
ported to  another  part  of  Ireland  would  not  be 
equally  productive  as  they  are  there  ; they  are 
locally  suitable  only,  for  mountain  pasturages; 
they  suit  Kerry  where  they  would  not  suit  other 
places. 

3821.  You  also  spoke  of  importing  a breed  of 
dairy  cattle  ; are  not  Dutch  cattle  used  very 
much  in  the  town  dairies  in  Ireland? — I have 
not  ascertained  that  they  arc,  although  I have 
made  inquiry  upon  the  subject. 

3822.  Are  they  not  used  in  the  dairies  of 
Dublin;  in  what  I may  call  the  cellar  dairies? — 
I have  not  taken  that  into  consideration  at  all; 
because  it  is  really  foreign  to  the  question  upon 
which  I came  over  ; it  only  relates  to  producing 
for  the  town. 

3823.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  introduction 
of  pleurc-pneumonia  has  been  very  much  owing 
to  the  importation  of  Dutch  cattle? — If  the 
importation  of  those  breeds  of  cattle  were  pro- 
perly organised  I should  think  that  any  danger 
apprehended  from  that  direction  would  be  ob- 
viated by  proper  care  at  the  port  of  landing. 

3824.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties,  is  it  not? — I 
should  not  regard  that  as  a reason  for  not  import- 
ing cattle  of  that  description. 

3825.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  way  in 
which  cattle  are  kept  in  the  Channel  Islands  ? — 
Theoretically  only. 

3826.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  tethered 
there  ? — Yes. 

3827.  Did  you  ever  see  that  done  in  Ireland  ? 
—No. 

3828.  Do  you  know  that,  as  a matter  of  fact 
there  is  a great  objection  on  the  part  of  people  to 
trying  it  ? — There  is  an  objection  to  that  on  the 
ground  that  the  Irish  cattle,  not  being  accustomed 


Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
to  it,  it  worries  them  ; and  worrying,  I need 
hardly  say,  interferes  very  much  with  the  milk- 
ing qualities. 

3829.  The  Irish  farmer  is  of  opinion  that  the 
cow  ought  to  walk  over  every  bit  of  the  field  in 
the  day  ? — That  is  his  mistake,  because  the  more 
she  walks  about  the  more  the  vital  powers  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  milk 
are  devoted  to  the  mere  purpose  of  carrying  her 
about. 

3830.  If  the  Channel  Island  system  were 
adopted  and  the  cattle  got  accustomed  to  it,  that 
would  be  attended  with  benefit,  would  it  not  ? — 
Possibly. 

3831.  Do  not  you  consider  that  one  of  the 
great  faults  of  our  people  is  that  they  keep 
their  butter  too  long  before  sending  it  to  market  ? 
—It  is  almost  inevitable  at  present,  inasmuch  as 
the  means  of  communication  in  a great  many  dis- 
tricts are  so  imperfect  that  they  must  wait  for 
opportunities  for  sending  their  butter  to  the  rail- 
way station.  A farmer  living  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  a railway  station  would  not  send  his  car 
merely  to  take  a cask  of  butter  to  market  the 
next  day  ; he  waits  till  he  has  some  more  to 
send,  or  till  his  neighbour  has  some  to  send,  or  till 
a car  which  is  going  once  a week  can  take  it  all. 

3832.  The  result  is,  that  the  butter  is  fre- 
quently either  over  salted  or  rotten  ? — It  is  never 
rotten  from  being  over  held  by  them  in  that  way, 
because  they  never  do  hold  it  so  as  to  let  it  get 
bad ; but  it  is  over  salted. 

3833.  Do  you  think  that  they  squeeze  the  water 
out  sufficiently? — I do  not.  I think  there  is 
too  large  a proportion  of  water  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  Irish  butter,  but  I attribute  that  to  the 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Irish  farmers. 

Mr.  Leake. 

3834.  Not  to  their  desire  to  make  weight? — 
There  are  black  sheep  amongst  every  flock,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  some  amongst  the  farmers, 
who  would  be  glad  to  be  paid  at  the  price  of 
butter  for  a little  water. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

3835.  But  that  is  not  generally  the  case,  you 
would  say ; the  farmers  would  avoid  it  if  they 
could  ? — I think  the  farmers  are  anxious  to  im- 
prove their  dairy  produce  if  they  can  do  so. 

3836.  You  are  aware  that  there  have  been 
dairy  exhibitions  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  ? — Y es. 

3837.  Do  you  think  the  people  have  profited 
by  them  ? — Yes,  to  a very  large  degree  ; but 
such  a very  small  number  are  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  dairy  shows,  that  practically  they 
do  not  touch  the  masses.  I could  exemplify  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  farmers  wished  to  learn 
about  the  improved  methods  of  dairying,  by  the 
fact,  that  at  the  recent  Cork  Exhibition  we  put 
up  a separator  and  kept  it  working  the  whole 
time  we  had  the  exhibition  open;  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  upon  any  day  upon  which 
there  were  excursions  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, to  get  within  reach  of  that  quarter  of  the 
exhibition  at  all,  by  reason  of  the  dairy  farmers 
with  their  wives  and  daughters  congregating 
round  this  exhibit,  and  actually  continued  there 
all  day,  not  alone  satisfied  with,  say,  one  experi- 
ment 
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Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
ment  of  it,  but  they  would  remain  half  an  hour 
to  look  at  it  a second  time ; and  they  made  very 
intelligent  inquiries  of  those  who  were  conduct- 
ing the  experiment,  as  to  all  the  details . of  it. 
In  a great  many  cases  I had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  that  the  farmers  had  brought  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  Cork  from  long  distances,  so  as 
to  show  them  a second  time  what  they  had  seen 
themselves  at  first. 

3838.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  you  think  the 
Cork  Dairy  Farm  lias  had  a good  effect  upon  the 
country  round  ? — Of  course  its  operations  were 
very  limited.  The  most  they  can  accommodate 
in  that  dairy  farm  are  28  pupils  per  season. 
Each  season  is  two  months,  and  it  only  lasts 
during  a certain  time  of  the  year.  So  though  it 
has  vastly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
make  of  butter  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cork,  its  advantages  may  be  still  further  ex- 
tended. It  has  been  specially  recognised  that 
the  butter  produced  by  the  dairymaids  who  have 
put  in  a season  or  two  at  that  farm  have  acquired 
almost  the  highest  quality  that  could  be  obtained 
in  the  Cork  market ; and  those  dairymaids  who 
are  not  daughters  of  farmers  who  require  their 
services  themselves,  get  about  three  times  the 
wages  as  dairymaids  which  those  who  have  not 
got  the  skill  and  technical  training  do. 

3839.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  this  farm,  you  would  think  the  Government 
might  profitably  establish  similar  dairy  farms  in 
every  county  of  Ireland  ? — In  every  county  of 
Ireland,  and  on  a very  much  larger  scale  than 
that  is. 

3840.  Have  you  any  experience  about  the 
silo-fed  cattle?  — My  experience  is  altogether 
theoretical,  because  as  a matter  of  fact  the  silo 
system  has  not  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  but 
I think  if  it  were  introduced  into  Ireland  it 
would  increase  very  largely  the  possibility  of 
winter  dairying  being  adopted,  which  at  present 
would  be  almost  too  expensive  for  them  to  under- 
take, looking  at  the  high  cost  of  the  artificial  food. 

3841.  You  say  that  Danish  butter  has  almost 
knocked  out  the  Irish  butter  from  Dublin  ; has 
not  Canon  Bagot  supplied  a large  quantity  of 
butter  to  Dublin?— Yes;  he  has  supplied  to 
Dublin,  from  his  numerous  small  factories,  butter 
of  very  fine  quality,  quite  equal  to  the  Danish 
butter. 

3842.  That  is  proof  that  it  can  be  done  ? — x es. 

3843.  You  spoke  of  butterine;  and  you  spoke 
of  it  as  being  the  same  as  oleo-margarine ; but  it 
is  not  the  same,  is  it  ?— I should  say  that  oleo- 
margarine comes  very  largely  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  butterine. 

3844.  Have  you  seen  the  report  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  subject  of  oleo  margarine? — l 
have. 

3845.  Are  you  aware  that  oleo-margarine  there 
is  spoken  of  as  prejudicial  to  health  ? — That  is 
owino- to  the  method  of  manufacture.  I cannot 
exacdy  state  the  particular  poison  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  that  report;  but  they  state  that 
some  kind  of  chemicals  were  used  which  were  of 
a poisonous  nature  which  made  the  consumption 
of  butterine  or  oleo-margarine  so  manufactured 
so  deleterious  to  health  that  it  has  been  prohibited 
altogether  by  the  legislatures  in  a great  many 
States  in  America. 

0.98. 
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3846.  But  butterine  is  not  prohibited,  is  it  ?— 
All  substitutes  for  butter  are  now  prohibited  in 
a great  many  States  of  America  ; not  alone  are 
they  prohibited  from  sale,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  be  manufactured.  Any  person  found 
with  them  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  or  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  in  his  possession  without  its 
being  understood  how  that  is  to  find  its  way  into 
the  market,  will  be  fined  and  the  article  confis- 
cated, just  the  same  as  if  he  were  selling  it 
instead  of  butter. 

Chairman. 

3847.  But  is  fining  sufficient  to  put  the  prac- 
tice down,  because  you  say  in  Dublin  that  dealers 
were  fined  over  and  over  again,  and  they  still 
find  it  profitable  to  keep  on  the  trade  ; is  the  fine 
higher  there  ?— Yes,  it  is  higher  there  ; it  is  a 
very  substantial  penalty. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

3848.  Would  you  recommend,  as  arising  out 
of  that,  that  the  penalty  should  be  higher  for 
adulteration  ? — I have  a little  programme  of  my 
own  which  I think  should  form  the  basis  of  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  butterine.  As  you  are 
aware.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  brought  the  matter 
before  the  House  of  Commons  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  tried  to  get  a resolution  passed 
in  favour  of  it,  which  was  negatived  by  a 
very  small  majority.  I believe,  if  his  reso- 
lution had  been  passed  at  the  time,  and  if 
legislation  had  succeeded,  it  would  have  made, 
a very  vast  and  important  difference  to  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and 
would  not  have  done  any  injustice  whatever  to- 
the  legitimate  trader  in  the  substitutes  for  butter. 

I think  in  the  first  place  the  word  “ butterine  ” 
ought  to  be  suppressed ; and  I think  in  the  next 
place  all  packages  imported  of  substitutes  for 
butter  from  foreign  countries  should  bear  pot 
onlv  branded  upon  them  the  name  of  the  article 
they  contain,  liut  the  name  or  the  trade  mark 
of  the  manufacturer;  I think  the  same  regulation 
should  be' carried  out  in  regard  to  all  that  which 
is  manufactured  in  the  British  dominions. 

Mr.  Leake. 

3849.  Do  I understand  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  have  absolutely  prohibited 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  those  sub- 
stances ?— I did  not  say  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  1 said  a great  many  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  separate  States  had  done  so. 

3850.  Have  they  prohibited  its  use? — They 
have  prohibited  its  use  altogether. 

3851.  They  will  not  even  allow  it  to  be  found 
upon  the  premises  ? — That  is  so  ; it  cominenced 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  practice  has 
been  adopted  by  a great  many  States,  but  by 
how  many  I could  not  say. 

Colonel  King-Harman 

3852.  What  is  your  other  suggestion  ? — The 
third  part  of  it,  and  I think  it  is  really  the  most 
important,  is  this:  I would  make  it  absolutely 
a condition  on  the  part  of  all  shopkeepers  selling 
this  article  to  tell  the  purchaser  what  it  exactly 
was,  without  waiting  to  be  asked ; that  is  to 
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Colonel  KiugClarman — continued, 
say,  “ This  is  margarine,  or  oleo-margarine  which 
I am  selling  you,  and  not  butter.” 

3853.  You  do  not  further  recommend  the 
employment  of  Government  inspectors  or  testers 
at  the  different  ports  ? — Of  course  that  would  be 
implied  when  I suggested  that  all  these  articles 
when  imported  should  bear  a brand  on  them  .;  it 
would  be  a necessary  consequence  that  the  in- 
spector should  be  there  to  inspect  what  comes  in 
unbranded,  and  to  .see  that  it  is  not  adulterated. 

3854.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
difference  is  between  butterine  and  what  is 
known  as  bosh  butter  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  draw 
the  line  at  present. 

3855.  You  say  that  butterine  has  been  ana- 
lysed ? — Butterine  has  been  analysed.  I am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  record  of  bosh  butter 
being  analysed.  Bosh  butter  really  consists  of 
a mixture  of  all  kinds  of  inferior  butters,  which 
are  mixed  up  in  Holland. 

3856.  Is  there  not  a large  manufactory  of  it 
at  Battersea ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

3857.  You  think  that  bosh  butter  is  still 
butter  — I think  it  is  butter,  but  I am  not  in 
a position  to  say  that  it  is  not  adulterated. 

3858.  You  stated  that  Portugal  was  the  only 
country  which  took  the  Irish  butter  ; now  is  not 
there  a large  export  to  South  America? — Small 
quantities  of  it  are  sent  there,  but  I am  not 
aware  that  there  is  anything  which  could  be 
called  a regular  trade  between  the  two  countries 
as  compared  with  what  used  to  go  to  the  Brazils 
in  former  years,  before  the  continental  tinned 
trade  took  the  place  of  butter  from  Ireland. 

3859.  Then  the  Brazil  trade  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  Portugal 
trade? — Almost  entirely. 

3860.  You  say  the  Irish  butter  paid  the  heavy 
duty  in  going  to  Portugal  of  8 d.  per  lb.  ? — 
Yes. 

3861.  Do  you  know  whether  French  butter 
going  to  Portugal  pays  the  same  amount? — 
Exactly  the  same. 

Chairman. 

3862.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  anything 
in  Ireland  analogous  to  the  large  agricultural 
college  at  Cirencester  ? — W e have  the  Glasnevin 
School  of  Agriculture,  but  it  is  on  a very  limited 
scale,  it.  really  produces  no  effect  whatever  upon 
the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  country  at 
large. 

3863.  Is  it  the  custom  in  the  country  with 
large  farmers,  as  it  is  very  often  with  us  in 
England,  to  take  pupils  who  reside  on  the  farm, 
and  learn  their  business  or  trade  ? — No ; I do 
not  think  there  is  a single  instance  of  that  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3864.  Is  not  there  an  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial college  in'  nearly  every  one  of  the  States  of 
America? — In  every  State,  endowed  with  a very 
large  grant  of  Government  land. 

3865.  And  they  take  particular  pains  to 
educate  a lai-ge  number  of  pupils,  between  3,000 
and  4,000? — Yes;  and  there  are  special  pro- 
fessors in  each  college,  in  regard  to  each  particu- 
lar department  of  agriculture. 


Chairman. 

3866.  In  regard  to  farming,  if  your  farmers 
were  more  intelligent  or  understood  their  busi- 
ness better  than  you  say  they  do,  would  it  be 
necessary  for  young  men  to  come  over  to  England 
and  Scotland  to  learn  their  business,  would  they 
not  learn  it  upon  the  spot  ? — No  doubt,  if  they 
were  sufficiently  skilled. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3867.  You  would  allow  that  they  have  plenty 
of  intelligence  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  it? — I might  perhaps  say  that  they 
have  intelligence  going  to  waste. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

3867*.  You  mentioned  something  just  now 
with  regard  to  the  seeds,  referring  especially  to 
grass  seeds,  where  does  most  of  the  seed  come 
from  that  is  sold  in  Ireland  now?— I am  not 
really  in  a position  to  speak  on  that  subject,  it  is 
a matter  of  such  detail  beyond  the  question  of 
the  Irish  butter  industry,  that  I did  not  make 
myself  prepared  for  it  specially. 

3868.  Is  the  seed  sold  in  Ireland  Irish  seed  or 
English  seed  ? — it  is  imported  seed,  from  where 
I do  not  know ; I believe  it  is  not  of  Irish 
growth. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3869.  A great  deal  comes  from  Scotland,  does 
it  not? — I believe  so;  it  is  such  an  important 
thing  that  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Committee  should  have  before  them  a witness 
qualified  to  speak  upon  that  point,  because  it 
affects  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country 
to  so  large  an  extent.  The  committee  of  the 
Cork  Dairy  School  waited  upon  Lord  Spencer, 
to  ask  him  to  give  them  a few  hundred  pounds  a 
year  to  establish  a seed-testing  station  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dairy  school  there  ; they  were  very 
courteously  received ; but  I do  not  think  anything 
has  been  done  in  respect  to  it.  Dr.  Sullivan, 
who  gave  evidence  before  this  Committee,  was 
the  spokesman  of  the  deputation,  and  he  dilated 
at  great  length  on  the  importance  of  testing  the 
seed. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

3870.  The  farmers  who  buy  the ' seed,  the 
small  farmers  especially,  are  not  capable  of 
testing  the  seed  or  putting  a proper  valuation 
upon  it  ? — No. 

3871.  But  those  who  have  the  necessary 
scientific  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  judge  of 
the  particular  class  of  seed  which  is  used,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  almost  the  whole  of 
the  seed  which  is  sold  in  Ireland  is  of  a very  bad 
quality  ? — I should  be  very  sorry  to  make  such 
a sweeping  condemnation  as  that. 

3872.  1 am  not  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the 
men  in  the  trade,  but  I am  speaking  of  the  seed 
itself,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  seed  itself 
that  is  sold  in  Ireland  is  of  an  inferior  character? 
— I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that  is  my 
belief. 

3873.  I am  not  asking  you,  of  course,  with 
regard  to  the  particular  vendors  of  the  seed. 
Now  you  say  a deputation  waited  upon  Lord 
Spencer,  headed  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  drawing  his 

attention 
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attention  to  the  great  injury  thatwa,s  done  to  the 
agricultural  interest  in  Ireland  with  regard  to 
the  seed  question  some  time  since  ? — Within  the 
past  six  or  eight  months. 

3874.  As  a matter  of  fact,  beyond  the  cour- 
teous reception  you  have  mentioned,  has  any- 
thing at  all  been  done  in  the  matter  by  either 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  by  anybody  else  ?— The 
courteous  reception  was  followed  up  by  Mr. 
Carroll  being  sent  down  from  the  model  school 
in  Dublin  to  make  some  local  inquiries  ; he  did 
get  into  communication  with  the  committee  there, 
but  they  never  heard  anything  more  about  it. 

3875.  Local  inquiries  of  this  character  con- 
stantly take  place  in  Ireland ; we  are  accustomed 
to  them  there  ?— Yes. 

3876.  As  a matter  of  fact,  neither  the  deputa- 
tion^ Lord  Spencer  nor  the  local  inquiry  has 
led  to  any  assistance  being  given  in  the  direction 
demanded  ? — None  whatsoever. 

3877.  You  and  others  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  question,  are  of  opinion  that  the  seed 
question  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  connec- 
tion with  the  butter  portion  of  the  agricultural 
interest  of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  the 
most,  but  it  is  a very  important  adjunct  to  the 
dairy  industry  in  Ireland.  I attach  more  im- 
portance to  improved  education  and  the  improved 
manipulation  of  the  butter,  still  I should  be  very 
sorry  to  minimise  its  importance  in  any  way 
whatever. 

3878.  Assuming  that  we  had  the  very,  best 
class  of  cattle  for  the  butter-making  business, 
given  a bad  class  of  grass,  that  would  injure  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  butter  ivliich  was  obtained 
from  the  milk  ?-Of  course,  a cow  is  practically 
a machine  for  producing  a certain  article  from 
certain  food  supplied  to  it ; if  you  do  not  supply 
proper  food,  you  cannot  expect  to  get  the  proper 
result  in  the  butter. 

3879.  Then,  generally,  not  only  in  the  butter 
interest  but  in  the  breeding  interest,  which  is 
very  much  allied  to  it,  is  is  injurious  all  round  to 
buy  bad  seed  ? — It  is. 

3880.  In  answer  to  that,  what  would  you 
suggest  to  the  Committee  as  the  best  means  of 
getting  rid  of  this  serious  difficulty  ? — I think 
the  first  step  towards  the  reformation  of  the 
agricultural  system  in  Ireland  would  be  the 
appointment  of  a State  department  of  agriculture 
in  Dublin,  which  would  supervise  the  depart- 
mental or  county  agricultural  schools  and  col- 
leges all  through  the  country,  and  would  act  in 
the  same  way  towards  them,,  only  in  a more 
useful  manner,  as  the  Education  Board  does  to 
the  national  school  system  of  the  country. 

3881.  That  would  be  as  regards  agriculture  in 
general ; but,  with  regard  to  the . seed  question, 
would  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  there 
should  be  a department  such  as  a seed  testing 
department.  ? — I think  there  ought  to  be  a seed 
testing  station  attached  to  each  of  the  county 
agricultural  colleges ; the  reason  I say  so  is, 
because  different  seeds  will  grow  differently 
according  to  the  soils  of  the  different  districts ; 
different  qualities  of  seed  will  flourish  in  certain 
counties  of  Ireland,  which  would  not  if  applied 
to  the  soil  in  the  adjoining  connties  or  the  coun- 
ties at  the  other  end  of  the  country. 

3882.  That,  you  think,  would  overcome,  to  a 
0.98. 
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large  extent  at  least,  this  difficulty  ? — I believe 
it  would. 

3883;  How  comes  it  that  this  inferior  class  ot 
seed  is  so  largely  used  in  Ireland ; is  it  sold  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  good  seed  ? — I do  not  think 
it  is  ; but  it  is  because  the  shopkeepers  who  dis- 
tribute this  seed  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
have  to  give  very  long  credit  to  them  for  this 
seed,  so  they  look  for  very  large  profits ; and 
while  they  charge  a price  at  which  the  farmers 
might  reasonably  expect  to  get,  good  seed,  they 
supply  them  with  bad  seed  so  as  to  leave  them- 
selves a large  margin  for  profits  and  for  risk 
against  bad  debts. 

3884.  Then  the  seedsman  who.  sells  the_seed 
to  the  farmer  in  Ireland  buys  this  seed,  if  I un- 
derstand you  correctly,  lnmself  at  a very  much 
cheaper  rate  than  the  good  seed  ? — Certainly. 

3885.  And  that  he  induces  the  small  farmer 
to  purchase  this  inferior  quality  of  seed  by  giving 
him  a longer  credit  than  others  ? — I will  not  say 
that  he  induces  him  to  buy  the  seed  upon  those 
terms,  for  almost  all  the  seeds  in  Ireland  are 
bought  upon  the  same  terms,  but  because,  in 
recent  years  particularly,  the  farming  classes  are 
so  liable  to  get  into  financial  difficulties,  the  risk 
of  giving  credit  to  them  is  so  much  increased, 
that  the  seed  merchants  look  for  a much  larger 
profit,  as  a kind  of  insurance  against  loss.  At  no 
time,  I think  I may  say,  within  this,  present 
generation,  were  they  in  the  habit  of  paying  cash 
for  their  seeds. 

3886.  I believe  the  custom  in  all  the  three  King- 
doms is  not  to  pay  cash  for  the  seed,  but  to  pay 
for  the  seed  after  the  harvest  ? — I do  not  know 
the  custom  in  this  country;  I should  say  it 
would  be  very  much  the  same  all  over ; but  cer- 
tainly the  farming  classes  in  this  country  and.  in 
Ireland  are  not  to  be  compared  at.  all.  I think 
it  would  be  much  more  the  rule  in  Ireland  for 
the  farming  classes  to  take  credit  for  everything 
than  in  England. 

3887.  Is  that  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their 
capital  ? — Yes,  it  is  owing  to  that. 

3888.  I do  not  quite  see  yet  what  inducement 
there  is  to  small  farmers  to  purchase  inferior 
qualities  of  seed,  since  the  seedsman  who  sells 
the  good  quality  of  seed  and  the  man  who  sells 
the  bad  quality  of  seed  sell  upon  the  same  terms? 
— Those  who  sell  really  good  seeds  are  not  in 
the  small  towns  ; they  are  in  the  larger  centres, 
and,  of  course,  there  are  firms  of  shopkeepers  in 
the  small  towns  also  who  sell  good  seed ; but  the 
farmers  never  know  that  they  are  buying  inferior 
seed  at  the  time  they  are  buying  it:,  they  do  not 
know  that  they  are  going  to  buy  an  inferior  seed 
from  one  man  as  compared  with  another ; they 
believe  they  are  buying  the  best  from  all.  . 

3889.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  it.  is  the 
fact  that  a large  quantity  ot  inferior  seed  is  sold 
in  the  country,  and  to  overcome  that  difficulty, 
you  would  recommend  the  establishment  under 
the  agricultural  board  system  of  a seed  testing 
board  or  department? — -I  would  advocate  that. 

3890.  That  you  consider  would  operate  to  the 

very  great  advantage  of  Ireland?  I think  it 
would.  , . 

3891.  Now  with  regard  to  the  butter-making 
interest,  how  would  the  dairies  of  Ireland  com- 
pare with  the  dairies  of  Belgium  or  b ranee . 

coi  1 am 
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I am  very  sorry  to  say  we  liave  no  such  thing 
as  dairies  at  all  in  Ireland  in  the  proper  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  small  farmers  use  their  ordinary  sleeping  and 
dwelling  rooms  as  their  dairy  rooms ; it  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  to  walk  into  a sleeping  room  of  a 
well-to-do  Irish  farmer,  and  to  find  the  milk 
placed  in  pails  all  round  the  bedroom  to  set 'for 
cream  ; and  even  where  they  have  dairy  accom- 
modation, it  is  of  a chaiacter  that  is  altogether 
inferior  to  what  is  in  vogue  in  Belgium,  and  all 
over  the  continenal  countries,  and  in  America. 

3892.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  two  countries 
I specified  and  in  Holland,  and  I think  also  in 
others,  but  certainly  in  those  countries,  where 
there  are  a number  of  very  small  farmers,  the 
small  farmers  combine  together  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a single  dairy,  and  they  each  bring  in 
their  butter  to  the  central  dairy,  and  manufacture 
it  there,  using  the  best  and  most  scientific  im- 
provements for  the  purpose  ? — That  is  what 
they  call  the  factory  system ; they  call  them 
factories  rather  than  dairies,  and  they  are  very 
largely  used  in  those  countries. 

3893.  Could  such  a system  be  introduced  suc- 
cessfully into  Ireland,  having  regard  to  the 
customs  and  prejudices  of  the  people  ; and  if  it 
could,  do  you  think  it  would  be  any  advantage? 
— I was  asked  that  question  by  Colonel  King- 
Harman  in  my  examination  by  him,  and  I re- 
plied to  him  that  the  means  of  transport  were  so 
faulty  in  Ireland,  .that  they  could  not  carry  it 
out  to  any  large  extent. 

3894.  I was  not  speaking  with  regard  to  any 
central  factory  ? — I do  not  think  it  could  be 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  a few  small  farms. 
Now  in  Holland  and  Belgium  to  which  you 
referred,  there  are  reallj’  no  such  things  as  what 
we  call  small  dairy  farms  in  Ireland ; 20  or  30 
•cows  would  be  considered  a small  dairy  farm  in 
.-some  of  those  districts,  and  in  a general  way  at 
a dairy  farm  they  have  from  80  to  100  cows.  In 
Ireland  a small  dairy  farm  would  represent  five 
or  six  cows;  so  that  really  there  is  no  analogy 
ibetween  the  two  countries. 

3895.  Do  you  think  the  want  of  communica- 
tion in  Ireland,  such  as  they  have  abroad  by  way 
•of  canals,  would  make  it,  at  present  at  all  events, 
impossible  to  start  combination  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  butter  ? — Entirely  ; not  only 
does  it  affect  the  agricultural  classes  in  regard  to 
the  manufacture  of  butter,  but  in  almost  every 
•other  part  of  dairy  work  the  means  of  communi- 
cation are  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  their 
wants. 

3896.  That  being  impossible,  in  your  opinion, 
you  think  that  each  farmer  will  have  to  depend 
upon  his  own  dairy  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  ? 
— I do,  for  a very  long  time  to  come. 

3897.  In  these  small  dairies,  these  home  dairies, 
if  I may  so  call  them  ; you  stated  that  the  ap- 
pliances were  all  exceedingly  bad? — Upon  the 
bulk  of  the  farms,  in  fact,  they  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  modern  appliances  that  are 
used  upon  the  Continent  in  the  dairy  farms  ; the 
farmers  have  never  seen  them,  and  they  know 
nothing  whatever  about  them. 

3898.  Then  you  would  suggest,  I presume, 
going  back  to  what  you  have  already  said,  that 
there  should  be  technical  education  upon  a wide- 
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spread  basis  for  this  purpose  in  Ireland  ? — I 
would ; I think  it  should  commence  from  the 
foundation  upwards.  I think  if  technical  educa- 
tion were  introduced  to  some  extent  in  the 
national  schools,  and  followed  on  through  the 
higher  grades  of  education,  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  country  at  large. 

3899.  Do  you  agree  with  Professor  Sullivan 
and  other  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  here, 
that  one  of  the  great  wants  in  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  a system  of  technical  education  ? — I 
think  it  is  the  great  want  in  all  our  communities 
there. 

3900.  Supposing  under  some  system  this  tech- 
nical education  in  the  manufacture  and  treat- 
ment of  milk  and  butter  were  given,  do  you 
think  it  would  require  a very  large  expendi- 
ture of  money? — No,  I think  it  would  not;  I 
think  if  the  agricultural  farms  to  which  I refer, 
were  conducted  upon  a sound  system,  as  far  as 
the  practical  working  of  them  would  go,  they 
would  repay  the  cost ; of  course  I exclude  from 
that  the  cost  of  the  professional  staff. 

3901.  Supposing  there  could  be  established 
four  centres  of  technical  education  in  this  direc- 
tion in  Ireland,  one  for  each  province,  on  a 
roving  system  ; that  is  to  say,  that  they  should 
open  for  a short-  period  in  one  district  and  so 
travel  round,  do  you  think,  if  that  could  be  done 
at  very  small  cost,  it  would  lead  to  very  great 
advantage  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  could  be  done 
at  small  cost,  but  it  would  be  utterly  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
When  you  speak  of  a short  time,  I presume  you 
mean  a course  of  lectures  in  each  place. 

3902.  Experiments  and  lectures  ? — I do  not 
think  that  that  would  be  at  all  sufficient  to 
educate  them  upon  the  very  large  scale  which  is 
required  ; I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  supplement  the  system  of  education  in 
the  colleges.  I have  no' doubt  it  would  do  some- 
thing for  the  masses,  but  it  would  not  meet  the 
requirements  at  present. 

3903.  Do  you  think  the  best  way  would  be  to 
introduce  technical  education  into  the  national 
schools  of  Ireland  ? — I said  that  it  should  com- 
mence upwards  from  the  National  schools;  that 
the  theoretical  and  elementary  parts  of  it  might 
be  taught  also  in  the  female  National  schools, 
and  that  would  save  the  scholars  and  students  of 
agricultural  colleges  from  having  to  learn  there 
what  they  might  have  acquired  with  more  advan- 
tage in  the  schools. 

3904.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  convent 
schools  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
considerable  technical  education  given  ? — That 
is  not  at  all  in  an  agricultural  direction  ; but 
they  are  certainly  doing  a vast  amount  of  good 
in  the  way  of  educating  the  girls  in  lace  making, 
and  many  of  the  arts  which  lead  to  independence. 

3905.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  proof  of 
its  value  in  that  direction  to  act  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  its  being  extended  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  technical  education  ? — I would  say  that 
technical  education  upon  the  limited  scale  in 
which  it  has  been  carried  on  in  the  convents  of 
Ireland  has  been  a great  success,  and  has  enabled 
many  hundreds,  indeed  I may  say  thousands  of 
girls  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to 
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provide  for  themselves  in  anyway,  to  earn  a 
decent  livelihood. 

3906.  What  you  really  want  is,  to  promote  an 
increase  of  the  butter  trade ; but  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  morally  and  socially,  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  if  the  system  of  technical  educa- 
tion were  extended? — There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  hangs  very 
much  upon  technical  education. 

3907.  Do  you  think  that  the  disinclination 
which  is  sometimes  shown  by  the  daughters  of 
the  farming  class  to  go  into  the  dairy  would  be 
overcome  to  a great  extent  by  this  preliminary 
teaching  in  the  schools? — I do;  because  the 
system  of  teaching  in  the  schools  at  present  has 
rather  tended  to  unfit  the  daughters  of  farmers 
for  an  agricultural  life  than  to  qualify  them  ; 
they  are  taught  a whole  lot  of  things  they  will 
never  want  in  after  life. 

3908.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
Irish  butter ; how  does  that  stand  with  regard  to 
the  Normandy  butter,  which  is  the  one  most 
known  in  this  country  ?— The  Irish  butter  is  very 
inferior  to  the  Normandy. 

3909.  Is  the  inferiority  in  the  quality,  or  in  the 
method  of,  as  the  technical  phrase  is,  getting  of 
it  up  ?— It  is  altogether  in  the  manufacture,  not 
in  the  inherent  nature  of  the  two  different  but- 
ters ; Normandy  has  no  natural  advantages  over 
Ireland ; on  the  contrary,  if  the  Irish  butter  got 
the  same  chance  in  the  manufacture  and  manipu- 
lation, it  would  be  equally  good. 

3910.  As  I understand,  the  Normandy  butter 
and  the  Brittany  butter  sent  over  to  this  country 
is  sent  over  to  this  country  in  a very  clean  state, 
in  little  canvas  wrappers,  and  looking  very  palat- 
able, but  it  is  not  so  with  regard  to  the  butter 
which  is  sent  from  Ireland ? — No,  that  is  owing 
to  the  clumsy  packages  used  in  Ireland  at  present.; 
it  is  largely  attributable  to  the  reckless  manner 
in  which  the  carrying  companies  treat  Irish  but- 
ter in  course  of  transit  from  Ireland  to  England. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  500  or  600  clean 
packages  put  into  the  hold  of  a vessel,  from  which 
coal  has  just  been  discharged  without  its  even 
bein'''  swept  out ; on  the  Continent,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  special  steamers  and  special 
trains  for  the  butter  traffic. 

3911.  Coming  back  to  the  point  of  inherent 
qualities,  as  you  call  them,  the  Irish  butters  are 
even  of  a superior  character  to  those  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

3912.  It  is  the  getting  up  of  the  butter  into 
packages  or  firkins,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
cleanliness  on  the  one  side  and  the  want  of 
cleanliness  on  the  other ; is  that  so  ? — No ; it  is 
the  superior  handling  from  the  time  of  the  milk 
leaving  the  cow  till  it  makes  its  appearance  in 
those  packages,  and  of  course  it  is  more  appre- 
ciated than  what  comes  from  the  dirtier  packages 
of  Ireland. 

3913.  In  fact,  not  only  is  the  butter  injured  by 
the  want  of  technical  education  in  its  manu- 
facture, but  it  is  to  a large  extent  injured  by 
transit  from  Ireland  to  England? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

3914.  By  putting  it  in  the  dirty  holds  of  ships? 
— Not  the  butter  itself  is  injured,  but  the  sale  of 
the  butter  is  injured. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Kenny. 

3915.  You  spoke  in  your  evidence  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  amount  of  Irish  butter  which  is  sold 
in  the  English  markets ; can  you  say  whether 
the  decline  of  the  sale  of  Irish  butter  in  the  north 
of  England  is  as  great  as  the  decline  in  the  south 
of  England  ? — No,  it  is  not,  because,  owing  to 
the  manufacturing  classes  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  preferring  a strong  flavour  of  salt  in 
their  butter,  they  to  a very  large  extent  still  con- 
tinue to  purchase  Irish  butter;  and,  moreover, 
we  have  spread  all  over  the  south  of  Ireland  at 
present  branches  of  an  association  known  as  the 
Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  of  England, 
which  purchases  immense  quantities  of  Irish 
butter,  and  circulates  them  through  their  branch 
stores  all  over  the  north  of  England,  and  that 
tends  to  a very  large  extent  to  keep  up  the  sale 
of  Irish  butter  in  those  districts.  Their  branch 
in  Cork,  I should  say,  takes  two-thirds  of  all  the 
first  qualities  put  on  the  market  for  the  whole 
year. 

3916.  So  that  people  in  the  north  of  England 
buy  Irish  butter  because  their  tastes  are  less 
refined  than  those  of  the  people  in  the  south  of 
England  ? — I do  not  say  the  people  at  large,  but 
I speak  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  I do 
not  quite  draw  the  same  inference  as  you  appear 
to  do.  This  wholesale  society  makes  a very  large 
profit  out  of  the  sale  of  Irish  butter,  and  they 
encourage  it,  whereas  the  wholesale  dealers  do 
not. 

3917.  From  what  you  say,  I would  gather  that 
the  butter  trade  in  Munster  is  a good  deal  de- 
pendent on  the  custom  of  the  Wholesale  Co- 
operative Society  you  speak  of  ? — To  a very  large 
extent  it  is,  and  particularly  the  trade  of  the 
Cork  butter  market  is  to  a very  large  extent  de 
pendent  upon  it. 

3918.  If  that  Co-operative  Society  were  to 
direct  its  patronage  to  foreign  butter  instead  of 
Irish  butter,  you  would  be  sufferers  to  a very 
great  extent  in  Cork? — I do  not  know  whether  the 
bulk  of  the  Cork  firsts  could  possibly  be  sold  if 
the  society  left  Cork;  if  they  turned  on  Danish 
and  French  butter  as  the  other  merchants  have 
done,  I do  not  know  what  would  be  done  with  the 
butter  which  now  goes  to  the  English  market. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

3919.  What  annual  amount  would  that  society 
expend  in  round  numbers  on  butter? — 1 should 
say  that,  it  would  take  200,000  or  300,000  casks 
out  of  Munster  every  year. 

3920.  Of  what  value? — Perhaps  three-quarters 
of  a million  pounds  upon  an  average  of  years  ; 
half  a million  this  year  would  be  the  value. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3921.  Do  you  anticipate  any  competition  from 
America  in  the  future  greater  than  what  you 
have  experienced  in  the  past? — I think  the 
American  butter  will  be  a very  great  danger  in 
the  way  of  competition  with  Ii'isli  butter  in  the 
near  future,  because  they  are  so  developing  and 
so  improving  both  their  breed  of  cattle  and  their 
method  of  manufacture  that  they  will  be  able 
in  a few  years  to  place  the  bulk  of  their  butter 
over  the  English  markets  as  fine  butter  which 
has  hitherto  come  as  second  class ; and  if  they 
once  reached  to  that  standard  of  perfection  of 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

make,  it  will  very  rapidly  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  Irish  butter. 

3922.  Did  I understand  you  when  you  were 
giving  figures  some  time  ago  showing  the  decrease 
on  the  amount  of  butter  which  was  sent  from 
Ireland  to  London,  to  say  that  there  were  only 
5,168  casks  of  butter  came  to  London  in  1884  ? — 
Through  the  Port  of  London ; I gave  those 
figures  as  I got  them  from  Messrs.  J ones  Brothers, 
stating  that  they  were  not  exactly  correct;  but. 
that  they  wonld  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. 

3923.  That  would  not  include  casks  of  butter 
sent  by  rail?— No.  I excepted  the  outports. 

3924.  Are  there  any  other  districts  of  England 
or  "Wales  in  which  the  sale  of  Irish  butter  has  in 
recent  years  greatly  decreased? — In  the  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  and  the  Stockton  district,  which 
used  up  to  five  or  six  years  ago  to  be  a very  large 
consuming  district  for  Irish  butter,  it  has  now 
been,  as  a matter  of  fact,  excluded  by  the 
German,  Swedish,  and  Danish  butters,  and  also 
through  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  Irish  butter  has 
become  almost  entirely  unsaleable,  and  also 
through  the  Eastern  counties. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3925.  Except  as  far  as  that  co-operative 
society  works? — That  applies  principally  to 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  only. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3926.  Of  course,  the  people  of  Newcastle  would 
be  able  to  import  butter  at  a much  cheaper  rate 
from  Germany,  say  from  Hamburg,  than  they 
would  from  Cork  ? — They  would,  considerably. 

3927.  That  would  offer  a natural  advantage 
to  the  butter  producers  of  the  Continent.? — Of 
course  it  would,  but  if  the  quality  were  not  also 
of  a much  higher  degree,  it  would  not  affect  it  so 
materially. 

3928.  You  spoke  in  your  evidence  several 
times  of  the  amount  of  butterine  or  spurious 
butter  which  is  being  sold  under  the  name  of 
butter,  and  palmed  off  upon  the  people  ? — I be- 
lieve the  great  bulk  of  it  is  bought  by  the  public 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  buying 
butter. 

3929.  You  are  aware  that  the  law  in  England 
and  Ireland  alike,  imposes  the  obligation  upon 
retail  dealers  of  labelling  any  such  impure  mix- 
ture as  “ butterine  ” ? — I am  ; but  they  do  that 
in  such  an  such  an  ingenious  way,  that  they 
might  as  well  omit  it  altogether.  They  put  such 
very  small  labels  upon  the  tubs  which  hold  the 
butterine,  as  to  be  quite  illegible  from  the  counter, 
and  in  several  cases  which  were  tried,  it  was 
proved  that  even  those  small  labels  were  inverted, 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  public  to 
read  what  was  on  them. 

3930.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  their  ingenuity 
in  this  way,  that  they  put  the  letters  which  spell 
“ butter  ” in  very  large,  and  the  “ ine  ” in  very 
small  letters  ? — That  is  done  to  a very  large  ex- 
tent, and  is  a practical  evasion  of  the  law. 

3931.  Now  with  regard  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  butterine  and  oleomargarine,  do  you 
know  that  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  manufacturers 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

send  it  across  to  English  markets  sometimes  in 
kegs  which  are  made  to  imitate  the  appearance 
and  colour  of  Trish  firkins? — Yes;  not  alone  do 
they  send  it  in  that  way,  but  they  issue  circulars 
to  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  the  British  Kingdom 
asking  them  how  they  would  like  to  have  this 
butterine  made  up,  and  offering  to  make  it  up 
either  as  Irish  firkins  or  Irish  rolls. 

Mr.  Leake. 

3932.  Do  they  not  honour  the  other  makers 
of  butter  by  desiring  to  make  it  up  in  their 
name  ? — Yes  ; but  then  there  are  greater  facili- 
ties for  passing  it  off  as  Irish  butter.  Irish 
butter  being  of  the  second  class,  whereas  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  make  it  resemble  Dutch 
or  French  butter  in  the  same  way.  I have  here 
an  advertisement  taken  from  last  week’s  “ Grocer,” 
which  is  the  trade  organ  of  the  butter  merchants 
of  England,  by  a large  wholesale  firm  in  London. 
As  they  put  their  name  to  it,  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  giving  their  names.  Messrs.  Reynolds 
and  Son,  of  Charterhouse-street,  under  the 
heading  “ Butterine,”  offer  to  sell  tubs  of  14  lbs. 
at  from  56  s.  to  70s. ; they  offer  to  sell  butterine, 
the  same  article  in  their  Irish  firkins,  extra 
quality,  at  74  s.,  and  in  Irish  firkins  of  ordinary 
quality  at  70  s. ; that  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they 
put  an  enhanced  value,  upon  butterine  sold  in 
Irish  casks  over  what  they  do  in  the  recognised 
14  lb.  tub,  which  the  trade  know  as  the  butterine 
tub. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3933.  Do  you  not  find  that  for  the  purpose  of 
competing  with  Irish  butter,  they  pack  in  casks 
resembling  Irish  firkins  the  best  quality  of 
butterine  which  they  px-oduce  ? — I have  no 
doubt  they  would  for  the  purpose  of  passing  it 
off  better  on  the  consuming  public  as  Irish  butter. 
Not  alone  do  they  do  that,  but  they  actually 
imitate  what  are  known  as  the  ti-ade  marks, 
although  they  are  not  registered,  of  several  Irish 
firms. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3934.  The  only  object  of  putting  it  into  the 
Irish  firkin  would  be  to  make  the  buyer  believe 
that  it  was  Irish  butter? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3935.  Is  it  easy  for  ordinary  persons,  who  had 
not  a knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  butter 
and  butterine,  to  distinguish  between  high-class 
butterine  and  low-class  butter  ? — It  is  practically 
almost  impossible. 

3936.  It  is  impossible  for  people  outside  the 
trade  to  distinguish  between  the  two  substances  l 
— Many  people  in  the  trade  themselves  are  quite 
unable  to  do  it,  and  of  course  the  public  cannot 
do  so.  In  Denmark  they  do  not  allow  the  traders 
to  sell  butter  and  butterine  in  the  same  establish- 
ment. If  a trader  wants  to  sell  butterine  or  any 
substitute  for  butter,  he  has  to  take  a different 
store  for  it,  and  place  a notice  on  the  front  of  his 
shop  that  nothing  but  artificial  butter  was  sold 
therein. 

3997.  Have  you  seen  the  Report  upon  the  Sale- 
of  Oleomargarine  and  Spurious  Buttei-s,  which, 
was 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

was  issued  in  the  present  Session  of  P arliament  ? 
— I have. 

3938.  And  you  have  examined  the  various  re- 
gulations and  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  spurious  butters  on  the  Continent 
and  also  in  America? — Yes. 

3939.  You  have  referred  to  certain  restrictions 
which  are  imposed  in  various  States  of  America, 
but  could  you  say  whether  any  of  the  restric- 
tions, which  are  imposed  in  continental  countries, 
might  reasonably  be  adopted  in  England  and 
in  Ireland  ? — I think  it  would  only  be  common 
justice  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  British  king- 
dom at  large,  that  some  such  special  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  spurious  butter  trade,  as  has 
been  enacted  in  Prance,  should  be  introduced, 
and  introduced  very  speedily,  if  it  is. to  do 
any  practical  good  to  the  dairy  farmers  in  this 
country. 

3940.  Could  you  summarise  the  restrictions 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment?—I have  the  Paper  that  you  referred 
to  you  here,  but  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me, 
I think,  to  go  through  it. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3941.  Can  you  give  the  effect  of  it? — The 
effect  of  it  is  that  they  do  not  allow  the  spurious 
butter  to  be  sold  in  the  same  establishments  with 
genuine  butters ; that  they  insist  upon  all  manu- 
facturers, when  sending  this  butter  wholesale 
from  their  manufactory,  entering  it  upon  the 
railway  freight  docket  as  “ imitation  butter  ” ; 
they  insist  that  every  invoice  sent  out  either  by 
a manufacturer  or  by  a wholesale  dealer  shall 
also  bear  the  information  upon  the  face  of  it  that 
“This  is  spurious  butter,”  and  if  they  find  any  of 
this  butter  being  sold  by  a shopkeeper  or  by  a 
wholesale  dealer  as  butter,  they  not  alone  fine 
him  very  heavily,  but  they  also  confiscate  every 
package  of  this  article  which  is  found  in  his  pre- 
mises at  the  time,  and  they  also  impose  a penalty 
of  something  like  1 l.  per  cask  upon  all  such 
butters  as  have  been  sent  from  the  manufacturers 
to  the  merchants  or  wholesale  dealers  which  are 
not  regularly  invoiced  both  on  the  freight  notes 
and  on  the  delivery  notes  as  “ oleo-margarine,” 
or  whatever  the  spurious  compound  is. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

3942.  Are  those  laws  old  standing  laws  or 
new  ? — They  are  new ; they  have  been  passed 
within  the  last  few  years  to  protect  the  dairymen 
of  France  even  against  French  butterine  manu- 
facturers, and  it  is  much  more  important  that  the 
British  Legislature  should  protect  its  own  dairy 
farmers  against  the  imposition  practised  upon 
them,  and  the  way  their  interests  are  invaded  by 
foreign  manufacturers  of  this  spurious  com- 
pound. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3943.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  system 
works  well  in  France  ? — It  works  admirably. 

3944.  The  law  has  been  carried  into  effect 
somewhat  stringently  in  France,  has  it  not? — 
Yes,  very  stringently,  so  much  so  that  the  cases 
in  which  such  an  attempt  is  made  have  almost 
become  extinct  now. 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

3945.  You  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  ought  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  at  the  earliest  possible  moment? — I think 
so. 

3946.  If  such  legislation  were  carried  out  in 
the  direction  you  have  indicated,  it  would  affect 
the  dairy  interest  of  Ireland? — Yes;  it  would 
affect  the  dairy  interest  of  Ireland ; and  not  only 
that,  but  I do  not  see  why  any  person  would 
object  to  it  who  should  not  be  satisfied  to  pose  in 
the  position  of  a defender  of  fraudulent  practices. 
We  only  ask  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  dairy  farmers 
that  the  sellers  of  this  article  shall  sell  il  for  what 
it  is ; that  they  shall  sell  it  under  its  own  proper 
title. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

3947.  Is  not  what  you  wish  to  be  done  some- 
thing similar  to  what  is  done  now  with  regard  to 
the  sale  of  chicory  and  coffee  ? — I do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  special  legislation  with  respect 
to  chicory  and  coffee  except  the  label ; the  mix- 
ture is  sold  in  the  same  places  as  the  pure  coffee. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3948.  Do  not  you  know  that  there  is  a certain 
quantity  of  Irish  butter  exported  in  rolls?— 
There  is  a very  limited  quantity  of  it  sent  at 
present,  but  such  as  is  sent  from  the  small  dairies 
is  able  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
butter.  Of  course  those  dairies,  which  are  very 
few,  are  conducted  upon  the  best  principles. 

3949.  Certain  private  dairies  in  Ireland  send 
in  fresh  butter  made  up  in  rolls  to  some  of  the 
Dublin  houses? — And  to  London  houses  as  well, 
and  they  get  a price  equal  to  the  best  French 
butter. 

3950.  Do  you  know  that  nearly  all  those 
gentlemen,  and  they  are  nearly  all  gentlemen 
farmers,  have  exhibited  rolled  butter  very  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Irish  and  English  agricultural 
shows? — Yes;  but  to  take  them  in  comparison 
with  the  vast  number  of  dairy  farmers  of  Ireland, 
they  really  form  a very  small  decimal  fraction 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass. 

3951.  Do  you  know  whether  the  additional 
cost  of  making  up  butter  into  rolls  is  consider- 
able ? — It  is  very  expensive,  but  then  it  will  be 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  enhanced  price 
which  would  be  obtained  for  the  butter  so  made 
up. 

3952.  The  prices  obtained  for  such  product 
are  almost  ficticious,  or  at  least  they  are  much 
beyond  the  ordinai-y  market  -value? — Yes;  a 
wholesale  dealer  told  me  yesterday,  that  during 
the  winter  months,  he  pays  as  much  as  Is.  10 d. 
per  lb.  for  Normandy  rolled  butter. 

3953.  Can  you  say  in  the  briefest  possible 
manner,  how  it  is  that  the  foreign  butter  trade 
has  been  lost  to  Ireland?— The  foreign  butter 
trade  has  been  lost  altogether  owing  to  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  continental  butter,  that  being 
packed  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  packets,  which 
spstem  we  are  almost  totally  unacquainted  with 
in  Ireland,  except  in  the  case  of  two  Cork  firms; 
two  firms  in  Cork  within  the  last  few  years,  have 
adopted  that  system  of  making  up  a very  high 
quality  of  butter,  and  I am  very  happy  to  say 
they  are  succeeding  almost  beyond  their  own 
expectations  in  the  results. 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

3954.  Do  not  you  think  there  is  a combination 
of  causes  both  in  the  manufacture  of  superior 
butter  upon  the  Continent  itself,  together  with 
the  interposition  of  restrictive  tariffs  by  Conti- 
nental governments? — I do  not  know  whether 
there  are  any  preferential  or  differential  tariffs 
applying  to  those  countries  as  compared  with 
the  exports  from  the  British  dominions ; of 
course,  if  there  were,  that  would  affect  the  ques- 
tion very  much. 

3955.  The  restrictions  are  applied  to  all  coun- 
tries alike,  but  is  not  there  an  import  duty  of 
8 d.  a lb.  upon  Irish  butter  in  Lisbon? — Yes, 
but  that  applies  also  to  French  butter,  also  to  but- 
terine. 

3956.  There  used  to  be  a great  trade  in  Cork 
butter  between  Ireland  and  the  south  of  Spain  ? 
— That  has  fallen  off ; it  is  now  done  by  the 
Germans  altogether  almost. 

3957.  Does  Spain  get  its  butter  now  from 
Germany  ? — It  gets  its  butter  from  countries 
other  than  Ireland. 

3958.  The  Spaniards  have  not  become  manu- 
facturers of  butter? — No,  and  they  never  will. 

3959.  So  that  Ireland  has  been  thrown  out  of 
the  market  by  the  superior  quality  of  Continental 
butters  ? — It  has. 

3960.  Have  you  repeatedly  heard  complaints 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  of  the.  very  unsatisfactory 
state  in  which  Irish  butter  comes  over  to  the 
English  market  ? — It  is  a very  constant  com- 
plaint ; I have  often  myself  seen  butters  shipped 
by  me  in  a very  good  and  clean  condition  with 
regard  to  packages  in  Cork,  and  seen  them  a few 
days  afterwards  arriving  in  Manchester  in  such 
a condition  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
recognise  them  as  the  same,  they  had  got  such  an 
amount  of  dirt  accumulated  on  them  in  their 
transit. 

3961.  They  arrive  very  often  in  a filthy  con- 
dition; to  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I 
attribute  that  to  the  carelessness  of  the  carrying 
companies  and  to  the  want  of  accommodation. 

3962.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  the  interests  of  the  exporter  in  Ireland  and 
the  importer  in  England,  ought  to  take  proper 
means  for  providing  rules  for  the  better  shipping 
transit  of  the  butter  trade  ?— I think  it  ought  to 
be  the  function  of  the  railway  companies;  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  alter  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

3963.  Is  it  of  the  English  railway  companies 
or  of  the  carrying  companies  generally  that  you 
complain? — Practically  the  carrying  companies 
between  England  and  Ireland  are  almost  all 
.Irish. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3964.  Do  the  London  and  North  Western 
'Company’s  boats  carry  butter  from  Dublin? — 
The  direct  boats  from  North  Wall  do. 

3965.  That  is  an  English  carrying  company  ? 
— That  is  so  ; in  fact  they  carry  all  the  butter 
that  goes  by  rail  to  Dublin  for  the  north  of 
England. 

3966.  Is  their  mode  of  conducting  the  transit 
subject  to  the  complaint  you  have  made  ? — I 
could  not  exactly  say  that  they  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  complained  of,  because  since  the  ex- 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

tension  of  the  railway  to  the  North  Wall  the 
butter  is  transhipped  in  a much  better  condition 
than  it  used  formerly  to  be. 

Chairman. 

3967.  Does  not  the  butter  go  direct  by  sea 
from  Cork  to  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  some  of  it ; but 
there  are  not  daily  communications  by  sea,  there- 
fore where  the  butter  is  wanted  quickly,  it.  must 
be  sent  by  rail  via  Dublin. 

3968.  But  your  chief  complaint  is  of  the  line 
from  Cork  via  Dublin,  to  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  and 
the  freights  by  the  Irish  companies. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3569.  Then  with  reference  to  these  freight; 
would,  you  contrast  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Irish  Railway  and  Steam  Packet  Companies 
with  the  rates  which  are  charged  between  Hol- 
land and  Denmark  and  England? — You  can 
bring  American  butter  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool for  20s.  per  ton;  it  costs  18  s.  per  ton  to 
take  it  from  Cork  to  Liverpool.  Butterlne  comes 
from  Rotterdam  to  Dublin  for  20  s.  per  ton,  and 
it  costs  to  deliver  Cork  butter  into  the  shops  of 
the  traders  in  Dublin  24  s.  3 d.  per  ton. 

3970.  Sending  it  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway? — Yes;  it  costs  17  s 6 d.  per 
ton,  and  6 s.  9 d.  per  ton  for  delivery. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3971.  Although  one  company  commands  the 
whole  route,  and  there  is  no  question  of  through 
rates? — As  a matter  of  fact,  the  butterine  for 
which  I quoted  the  rates  from  Rotterdam  to 
Dublin  also  comes  by  one  route,  that  is  by  the 
Palgrave  steamers  direct,  but  the  distance  is 
much  greater. 

3972.  The  distance  to  America  is  much  greater 
still  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3973.  When  you  say  the  rate  from  Rotterdam 
to  Dublin,  do  you  include  the  delivery  ? — Yes  ; 
the  delivery  to  the  warehouse  free. 

3974.  Are  there  any  further  figures  that  you 
would  care  to  contrast  ? — I would  add  that  you 
can  get  Danish  butter  from  Copenhagen  to  Man- 
chester, via  Newcastle  and  by  Hull,  for  45  s.,  and 
it  costs  42  s.  6 d.  to  send  Cork  butter  from  Cork 
to  Bradford,  which  is  a much  shorter  route.  It 
costs  30  s.  per  ton  to  send  butter  from  Cork  to 
Birmingham  by  Liverpool,  and  it  costs  34  s.  to 
Whitehaven,  sending  it  by  Dublin,  as  against  20s. 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  It  costs  16  s.  8r7. 
per  ton  to  send  butter  from  Cork  to  Waterford, 
and  it  costs  15  s.  10  d.  per  ton  to  send  butter  from 
Cork  to  Clonmel.  It  costs  33  s.  4 d.  per  ton  to  send 
butter  from  Cork  to  Manchester,  and  it  only  costs 
30s.  to  get  butter  from  Hamburgh  to  Manchester. 
It  costs  42  s.  6d.  to  get  butter  from  Ennis  to 
Manchester,  and  it  only  costs  35  s.  to  get  it  from 
St.  Malo  to  Manchester,  showing  a vast  dif- 
ference in  all  cases  in  the  freights  upon  the  com- 
parative distances  in  favour  of  Continental  ports. 
Then  in  regard  to  freights  between  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  markets,  it  costs  as  much  to 
send  butter  from  Fermoy  to  Cork  market  as 
it  costs  to  bring  it  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool. It  costs  22  s.  6 d.  to  bring  butter  from 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

Skibbereen  and  Bantry  to  Cork.  It  costs  25  s. 
per  ton  from  Kilrush  to  Cork,  while  they  can 
bring  it  from  Antwerp  to  Manchester  for  41s. 
It  costs  40  s.  to  bring  it  from  a station  called 
Lixnaw,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  to  the  city  of 
Cork,  and  it  is  brought  from  Harwich  to  Man- 
chester for  the  same  money.  It  costs  37  s.  6 d. 
per  ton  to  bring  butter  from  Listowel  and  Foynes, 
in  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Limerick,  to  the 
Cork  market,  while  butter  can  be  brought  from 
Hamburgh  to  Manchester  for  30  s.  I scarcely 
think  I need  go  any  further  to  show  the  marked 
difference  of  rates  in  favour  of  the  Continent. 
Those  rates  are  per  ton.  Of  course  when  butter 
goes  in  small  quantities  the  rate  is  very  much 
increased,  inasmuch  as  in  some  dockets  which  I 
hold  here  for  single  casks  it  costs  as  much  as 
1 s.  3 d.  per  cask  to  bring  it  from  Patrick’s  Well 
into  the  city  of  Cork. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3975.  You  mean  the  disadvantage  is  great 
against  the  operations  of  a small  rural  trade,  as 
compared  with  the  ocean  traffic? — Yes,  quite  so. 
Instead  of  assisting  the  small  farmers,  and  giv- 
ing them  facilities  for  marketing  their  butter, 
the  smaller  the  farmer  is  the  more  he  has  to  pay 
for  marketing  his  butter  than  the  larger  farmer 
or  the  merchant. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3976.  You  are  aware  of  the  very  superior  con- 
dition in  which  Continental  butter  arrives  in 
England  as  compared  with  Irish  butter  ? — Yes  ; 
on  the  Continent  where  butter  has  to  be  brought 
by  rail  to  the  port  of  shipment  they  have  special 
trains,  what  they  call  butter  trains ; the  waggons 
of  all  those  trains  are  fitted  up  with  a series  of 
shelves  all  round  about,  and  in  the  centre,  in 
which  they  actually  stow  these  packages,  and 
when  they  are  ranged  upon  the  shelves  there  is 
an  outside  ledge  fastened  on  that  to  keep  them 
from  shaking ; the  same  is  done  with  every 
package  that  is  put  into  those  railway  carriages ; 
then  the  trucks  are  constructed  specially  for  the 
butter  trade,  with  two  roofs  on  them,  one  the 
actual  roof  and  one  a false  roof  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  a draught  of  air  to  pass  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  roof,  and  thus  keep  out  the 
effect  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  actual  roof  of 
the  carriage.  In  addition  to  that  each  end  of 
those  butter  carriages  is  perforated,  and  of  course 
the  action  of  the  train  and  the  celerity  with 
which  the  train  moves,  keep  a constant  current 
of  cool  air  passing  through  those  apertures, 
which  also  keeps  the  butter  cool. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3977.  Will  you  tell  me  in  what  country  is 
that-  ? — It  is  in  nearly  all  the  Continental 
countries  in  which  the  butter  has  to  go  by  rail- 
way. 

Chairman. 

3978.  Then  the  butter  lies  in  a kind  of  a 
hammock  in  the  train  does  it? — No,  on  the 
contrary  it  is  screwed  into  its  place  and  prevented 
entirely  from  being  affected  by  the  motion. 
Now  in  the  Irish  trains  they  will  clear  out  a lot 
of  merchandise ; sometimes  they  will  take  a lot 
of  parafine  oil  casks  out  of  the  waggons  coming 
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into  Cork  or  Waterford  and  they  will  pack  Irish 
butter  perhaps  immediately,  into  the  very  same 
truck  out  of  which  has  been  taken  perhaps  guano 
or  some  such  objectionable  matter; .and  butter 
is  an  article  which  is  very  susceptible  to  bad 
smells. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3979.  The  scent  of  the  parafine  would  hang 
about  the  butter?— Yes ; I mention  parafine  as 
being  a smell  of  the  worst  kind  ; I made  myself 
a considerable  loss  through  butter  having  been 
packed  in  a carriage  from  which  parafine  casks 
had  been  just  taken  out. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3980.  The  Irish  railways  take  no  notice  of  the 
delicate  character  of  butter?  — No.  Now  the 
steamers  for  the  Continental  trade  are  construc- 
ted in  the  same  way  as  the  trains ; and  more- 
over, they  deliver  the  butter  to  the  railway 
in  their  hands,  whereas  the  Irish  butters  are 
rolled  from  the  quay  to  the  trucks  and  from  the 
trucks  to  the  quays  in  almost  every  instance. 
The  two  courses  of  proceeding  are  opposite  in  every 
sense. 

3981.  With  regard  to  another  subject  how 
does  Lord  FitzGerald’s  Act  of  last  year  affect 
the  Cork  butter  market  ? — It  has  not  appreciably 
affected  the  market  itself,  but  it  has  greatly 
benefited  the  South  of  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  removed  the  restrictions  which  were  formerly 
placed  upon  merchants  by  which  they  were 
prevented  from  dealing  in  any  other  butter,  but 
butter  which  was  inspected  and  branded  in  the 
Cork  market.  Now,  the  Irish  butter  merchants, 
and  particularly  the  Cork  butter  merchants,  can 
go  to  farmers  who  have  laid  themselves  out  for 
an  improved  system  of  dairying  and  they  give 
them  enhanced  prices  to  stimulate  them  to  make 
a better  class  of  butter  than  is  to  to  be  found  in 
the  general  run  of  the  Cork  market.  That  has 
very  largely  stimulated  improvement  in  the 
make  in  several  districts  in  the  South  of 
Ireland. 

3982.  Is  the  classification  of  butter  in  the  Cork 
market  improved  under  the  new  system  of  ma- 
nagement ?— Yes,  it  has  improved  very  much; 
but  I think  there. is  room  for  a very  much  larger 
improvement  still  than  exists  even  at  present  in 
the  Cork  market. 

3983.  Could  you  make  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  further  improvement  could  be  carried  into 
effect? — One  of  the  chief  powers  which  the  recent 
Act  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  Cork  butter 
market  conferred  upon  the  trustees  was  the  power 
of  taking  any  steps  that  they  thought  necessary 
to  improve  the  inspection,  because  on  the  inspec- 
tion depends  very  much  the  character  of  the 
brands  by  which  Cork  butter  is  sold.  It  was  a 
well  recognised  fact,  proved  before  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  Commission,  and  proved  before  the 
inquiries  that  were  made  in  reference  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  last  year,  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  butter  in  the  Cork  market  was  not  at 
all  up  to  the  standard  it  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  past.  The  value  of  the  butter,  to  a very 
large  extent,  rested  with  the  inspectorial  staff 
there,  and  the  new  trustees  have  not  in  any  way 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

put  into  operation  the  powers  they  were  entrusted 
with  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  inspectorial 
staff  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3984.  May  I ask  if  that-  Act  followed  at  all 
upon  the  lines  of  your  suggestions  to  the  Com- 
mission of  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
chairman  ? — To  a large  extent  it  did.  It  did  not 
go  quite  as  far  as  I could  have  wished,  as  ex- 
pressed in  my  evidence  before  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond’s Commission,  but  it  followed  out  a great 
many  of  the  recommendations  I made.  I think 
that  if  the  trustees  fully  recognised  the  great  re- 
sponsibility that  devolves  upon  them,  they  would 
make  the  greatest  attempt  that  is  in  their  power 
to  get  the  highest  qualified  staff  of  inspectors 
that  could  be  had  in  the  country  or  in 
the  kingdom,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
Cork  market  prices  are  the  only  prices  that  are 
published  daily  in  every  newspaper  in  the  British 
Dominions ; they  are  more  or  less  a barometer  of 
the  prices  of  Irish  butter,  and  according  to  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  prices  in  Cork  the  prices  of 
other  Irish  butters  follow.  If  the  character  of 
the  Cork  brands  be  not  maintained  to  a high 
standard,  of  course  English  buyers  will  not  pay 
a high  price  for  Cork  butters.  The  result 
has  got  to  be  noticed  at  present  that  even 
in.  comparison  with  the  butters,  which  are 
privately  selected  by  merchants  in  the  surround- 
ing markets,  Cork  butters  do  not  fetch  the  same 
high  price ; and  I believe  that  if  the  system  of 
inspection  in  the  Cork  market  were  kept  at  the 
high  standard  that  it  ought  to  be,  considerino-  its 
importance,  it  would  tend  very  much  to  increase 
and  enhance  the  price  of  all  Irish  butters  ; and 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I believe  the 
trustees  have  neglected  the  powers  which  Par- 
liament conferred  upon  them  in  that  direction. 
They  regard  too  much  the  interests  of  a few 
individuals,  and  they  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the 
dairy  community  at  large  rather  than  interfere 
with  a few  vested  interests. 

Mr.  Leake. 

3985.  .What  interest  do  you  refer  to  ? — That 
they  hesitate  and  shrink  from  making  any  change 
in  the  staff  of  the  inspectors. 

3986.  But  what  are  the  vested  interests? — 
The  salaries  which  those  inspectors  are  deriving 
from  the  market.  They  get  very  large  salaries, 
and  they  are  in  possession  of  the  posts ; it  is  a 
very. unpleasant  thing  for  me  to  say  it,  but  I feel 
that  in  giving  my  evidence  I am  bound  to  say  it, 
that  there  are  inspectors  in  the  Cork  market  who 
are  not  suitable  for  the  position,  and  that  is 
recognised  by  the  whole  butter  trade  of  Cork, 
and  still  nothing  has  been  done  to  judge  them. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

3987.  Do  you  mean  that  they  ai’e  incompe- 
tent to.  judge  of  the  butter  or  else  that  their 
action  is  corrupt  ? — I would  sooner  not  be  asked 
that  question,  but  I would  put  it  this  way,  that 
I believe  that  better  men  could  be  got  if  they 
were  looked  for. 


Mr.  Leake. 

3988.  That  the  action  of  freedom  in  the  open 
market  outside  Cork  is  producing  a better  make 
of  butter  than  the  organised  inspectorship  which 
Cork  sustains  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Kenny . 

3989.  I asked  you  what  you  considered  the 
chief  defect  in  Cork  butter  ? — I think  over  salt- 
ing has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  also  that 
the  inspectors  do  not  properly  insist  upon  the 
exclusion  of  water  from  the  manufacture  of 
butter ; they  are  too  lenient. 

3990.  Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  objections 
which  English  retail  dealers  in  butter  have  to 
the  purchase  of  Irish  butter  is  that  the  weight 
of  the  fiikins  of  butter  that  are  sent  up  for  sale 
in  the  shops  becomes  very  greatly  diminished 
owing  to  the  amount  of  water  which  flows  from 
them  ? — I do,  that  is  the  cause  of  very  frequent 
complaint,  and  it  is  not  checked  to  that  extent 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  Cork  market,  which  it 
ought  to  be. 

3991.  Do  you  know  that  the  ablest  and  most 
intelligent  English  dealers  calculate  a loss  of 
from  five  to  seven  lbs.  in  the  turn-out  for  sale 
through  the  evaporation  of  water  in  those  fir- 
kins?— I think  that  would  be  too  wholesale  an 
admission  to  make.  I do  not  think  such  a thing 
is  possible,  but  I have  no  doubt  it  might  occur  in 
isolated  cases. 

3992.  If  that  calculation  has  gone  abroad,  and 
the  calculation  is  made  by  men  who  are  capable 
of  making  calculations,  it  must  operate  against 
the  sale  of  Irish  butter? — Certainly  the  im- 
pression has  got  abroad  that  there  is  an  undue 
quantity  of  water  to  be  found  in  Irish  butters  : 
and  then,  as  we  say,  the  inspectors  in  the  market 
upon  whom  the  standard  of  butter  depends  are 
not  sufficiently  stringent  in  insisting  upon 
keeping  out  the  water  from  the  Irish  butter. 

3993.  Whereas  in  the  continental  butter  you 
can  scarcely  ever  get  a drop  of  water  out  of  it  ? 
— That  is  owing  to  the  superior  appliances  that 
they  have  there,  inasmuch  as  they  work  all  their 
butter  there  on  the  roller  system,  which  takes  all 
the  water  out  of  the  butter.  But  the  manner  in 
which  the  butter  is  made  in  Ireland  does  not 
admit  of  the  same  facilities  at  present  for  keeping 
it  out ; I say  that  is  one  of  the  explanations  of  it, 
but  not  all  the  explanation. 

3994.  After  making  all  allowances  for  the  in- 
ferior appliances  which  Irish  butter  makers  have, 
do  not  you  think  many  of  them,  especially  those 
who  make  the  inferior  class  of  butter  in  Ireland, 
deliberately  adulterate  the  butter  with  pickle 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  paid  for  the  weight  of 
water  and  salt  ? — That  is  done  not  by  the  farming 
classes  but  by  a description  of  petty  manufacturers 
who  have  of  late  years  sprung  up  in  some  of  the 
towns  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ireland. 
They  buy  the  butter  in  small  lumps  from  the 
farmers  and  they  make  it  up,  as  you  say,  and  the 
bulk  of  that  butter  is  sent  to  the  Cork  market, 
and  there  branded;  it  would  not  be  saleable 
through  any  other  channel  than  through  the 
Cork  market.  That  is  not  practised  by  any 
particular  faimers,  it  is  done  more  by  the  middle- 
men who  buy  the  butter  up  from  them. 

3995.  That 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

3995.  That  is  a butter  which  the  inspector 
ought  to  discover  ? — Yes,  and  to  reject  altogether. 
Instead  of  putting  even  a low  brand  upon  it,  it 
should  have  no  brand  put  upon  it  at  all.  In 
regard  to  that  particular  point,  I wish  to  add 
that  the  trustees  did  institute  a prosecution  last 
year  with  respect  to  a sample  of  that  butter  ; 
they  took  it  into  court,  and  they  called  their 
analyst  to  prove  that  there  was  22  or  23  per 
cent,  of  adulteration,  consisting  mainly  of  water 
in  it,  but  the  magistrates  in  their  wisdom  said 
that  that  was  only  a natural  quantity  of  water, 
and  refused  to  fine  the  delinquents.  _ 

3996.  Was  there  any  scientific  evidence  called 
in  that  case? — There  was,  the  professional 
analyst  was  there  to  prove  it. 

3997.  And  the  magistrates  decided  in  the  face 
of  the  scientific  evidence  that  22  per  cent,  of 
water  was  a proper  quantity? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

3998.  What  percentage  would  the  analyst 
allow?  — I should  say  from  six  to  seven  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Lealie. 

3999.  The  magistrates  did  not  refer  to  the 
price  at  which  the  water  was  sold? — No. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

4000.  Was  there  any  complication  in  the 
matter  or  was  it  heard  purely  upon  its  merits? — 
There  was  no  complication  whatever,  it  was 
simply  an  invitation  from  the  magisterial  bench 
to  all  persons  so  inclined  to  adulterate  their 
butter,  and  to  send  it  to  the  Cork  market. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4001.  Did  the  trustees  appeal? — No,  they 
did  not  appeal. 

4002.  What  is  the  amount  of  income  the 
Cork  Trustees  derive  from  the  butter  market  ? 
— I should  say  the  income  is  between  7,000  l. 
and  8,000 1. ; they  receive  no  remuneration 
whatever,  but  the  income  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees is  perhaps  7,000  I.  a year. 

4003.  To  what  do  they  devote  the  income  ? — 
It  is  spent  very  largely  in  salaries,  in  pensions, 
and  in  sinecure  positions  of  different  natures. 

4004.  They  do  not  devote  any  of  it  to  offering 
prizes  for  the  improvement  of  the  butter  ? — Not 
a penny;  in  fact  the  trustees  of  the  Cork 
butter  market,  or  the  former  committee,  have 
never  recognised  that  it  was  one  of  their  duties 
and  chief  responsibilities  to  encourage  the  make 
of  butter  in  Ireland ; rather  the  contrary.  That 
has  been,  I believe,  due  to  ignorance  in  the  past. 

4005.  Do  many  farmers  come  into  the.  Cork 
market  every  day  ? — I should  say  there  would 
be  200  farmers  come  into  the  Cork  market  every 
day. 

4006.  And  eke  trustees  never  take  any  steps 
to  circulate  information  among  the  farmers  who 
come  to  the  Cork  butter  market  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

4007.  So  that  the  trustees  while  receiving  an 
annual  income  of  several  thousand  pounds  devote 
that  income  to  remunerating  idlers,  and  do  no- 
thing whatever  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
Irish  butter  trade  ? — I should  not  like  to  say  that 
they  devote  their  income  to  remunerating  idlers, 
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but  I would  certainly  say  that  they  pay  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  value  they  receive  back  in  work  for  it. 

4008.  They  devote  a portion  of  the  money  to 
sinecure  positions  ? — Certainly  they  do,  money 
that  might  be  very  well  employed  towards 
stimulating  an  improved  make  of -butter  in  the 
country. 

4009.  Speaking  of  the  question  of  dairy  teach- 
ing, where  would  you  propose  that  the  persons 
to  be  first  employed  as  dairy  teachers  in  Ireland 
should  be  procured  from  ? — I think  they  should 
be  brought  from  the  best  dairy  colleges  in  Den- 
mark, because  I believe  that  there  dairy  educa- 
tion has  acquired  its  highest  position.  I think  it 
would  be  a complete  waste  of  time  to  put  any 
person  at  present  in  Ireland  as  a teacher  in 
dairy  education,  because  they  have  no  practical 
means  of  really  understanding  what  is  the  most 
improved  system  of  dairying  on  the  Continent. 
Of  course  there  may  be  half  a dozen  gentlemen 
in  the  country  who  would  be  qualified  to  hold 
the  position  from  their  knowledge  but  who  would 
not  take  the  position. 

4010.  You  would  be  prepared  to  teach  the 
art  of  butter' making  by  a staff  provided  by  the 
Government  at  schools  provided  for  the  purpose 
and  at  the  national  expense  ? — Yes,  I do  not  see 
in  what  other  way  farmers  are  to  become  edu- 
cated in  dairy  matters. 

4011.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  defective 
kind  of  wood  which  is  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  casks  for  Irish  butter  ? — Y es ; that  is  a 
very  important  question  in  itself  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject. 

4012.  Irish  Cork  butter  is  packed  almost  en- 
tirely, if  not  exclusively,  in  oak  casks  ? — It  is 
is  entirely. 

4013.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? — The  Cork 
mai-ket  trustees  will  not  allow  any  butter  to  be 
branded  or  inspected  in  their  market  in  any  other 
class  of  cask  but  those  manufactured  from  oak. 

4014.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  ; the  pro- 
hibition of  the  trustees  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  trustees  ; the  reason  of  that  is  that  in 
former  times  when  Cork  butter  was  exported  to 
South  America  and  Australia  and  other  places, 
where  it  took  a very  long  time  to  arrive  at  by 
the  sea  voyage,  they  considered  the  butter  kept 
better  in  oak  casks  than  in  those  manufactured 
from  any  other  class  of  timber,  and  they  make 
no  alteration  now,  nor  any  allowance  for  a com- 
pletely reversed  condition  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Lealie. 

4015.  That  which  was  once  a justifiable  con- 
viction is  now  a superstition? — A superstition 
pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4016.  The  Cork  market  refuse  to  alter  that  in 
any  way? — The  Cork  market  trustees  never 
altered  one  iota  of  their  practice  for  a hundred 
years  until  the  Butter  Act  was  passed  last 
year. 

4017.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  practice  of 
other  countries  in  this  respect  ? — I am  personally 
aware  that  in  every  country  where  high _ class 
butter  manufacture  is  conducted,  beech  is  the 
timber  that  is  used  for  the  butter  packages. 

4018.  Is  it  the  fact  that  wood  is  imported  to 
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Ireland  for  the  manufacture  of.  these  casks  ? — 
Almost  all  the  oak  that  is  used  is  imported. 

4019.  So  that  that  is  an  additional  item  of 
expenditure? — It  costs  the  country,  1 suppose, 
from  100,000  /.  to  200,000  i.  annually. 

4020.  Have  you  natural  wood  that  would  do  ? 
— Certainly  ; beech  is  growing  all  over  the 
country  and  it  is  not  worth  cutting;  there  is 
scarcely  any  demand  for  it. 

4021.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  the  Irish 
butter  were  packed  in  beech  casks,  the  change 
would  be  welcomed  by  Irish  dealers  ? — I am. 
1 think  it  would  make  a much  more  attractive 
package  than  oak  does  ; it  would  be  whiter  and 
more  presentable. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4022.  And  it  would  be  much  less  costly  ? — It 
would  be  much  less  costly,  of  course,  and  that 
would  greatly  stimulate  the  growth  and  the 
planting  of  trees  in  Ireland  ; but  at  present  the 
farmers  see  no  outlet  for  the  timber,  and  they 
do  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  growing  it. 


Mr.  Kenny. 

4023.  You  spoke  some  time  ago  of  the  injury 
which  is  done  to  the  butter  by  the  system  of 
rolling  the  casks  along,  do  you  think  that  casks 
shaped  in  a different  manner,  so  that  rollino- 
would  be  impossible,  would  be  an  improvement? 
— I think  it  is  almost  indispensable  that  the  shape 
of  the  casks  should  be  altered,  to  prevent  that 
system  of  rolling ; I think  if  the  casks  were 
shaped  something  in  the  style  of  the  American 
tubs  or  the  French  buckets,  narrower  at  the  end 
than  at  the  top,  it  would  be  a great  improvement 
and  advantage  to  the  butter  that  is  contained  in 
them. 

Chairman. 

4024.  Abroad  they  do  not  use  the  casks  that 
we  do,  do  they? — They  use  some  firkins,  but  they 
use  them  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  they  must  be  carried;  they  cannot  be  rolled. 
Upon  the  Continent  glass  jars  and  tins  are  very 
much  used  for  export  purposes. 
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Saturday,  13 th  June  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Mr.  Ewart. 
Mr.  Kenny. 
Mr.  Leake. 
Dr.  Lyons. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilraot. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  John  Lane,  again  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Kenny. 

4025.  We  have  finished  that  portion  of  your 
examination  which  deals  with  the  making  of 
Irish  butter;  now  I will  turn  to  another  subject; 
which  do  you  consider  the  best  breed  of  milking 
cows  ? — That  is  a matter  upon  which  there  is  a 
very  great  divergence  of  opinion,  amongst  even 
practical  agriculturists,  but  I should  consider 
that  Jersey  cattle,  Alderney  and  Ayrshire 
cattle,  and  what  are  known  as  the  Holstein 
cattle,  are  recognised  as  amongst  the  best  milking 
strains  of  cattle. 

4026.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  is  an  objec- 
tion to  breeding  Jersey  cattle  in  Ireland,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  equal  to 
others  for  fattening  purposes,  and  that  they 
could  only  be  used  for  milking  purposes  ? — That 
is  so,  but  I believe  that  a great  mistake  has  been 
made  by  the  Irish  dairy  farmers  in  looking  to  the 
fattening  qualities  of  cattle  intended  for  dairy 
purposes.  I think  it  would  be  much  more  to 
their  advantage  to  get  a larger  return  in  milk 
and  butter  for  a number  of  years,  than  to  get  a 
few  pounds  more  for  the  beasts  when  they 
wanted  to  dispose  of  them. 

4027.  Do  not  you  think  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  certain  strains  of  shorthorns  would  be 
equal  to  Jersey  cattle,  or  to  other  cattle,  as 
regards  milking  purposes? — But  are  there  any 
strains  of  shorthorns  which  possess  the  high  milk- 
ing qualities  that  the  other  breeds  do  ? 

4028-9.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the 
breed  of  cattle  in  recent  years,  in  Munster  par- 
ticularly, has  very  much  deteriorated  ? — I think 
the  breed  of  cattle  has  deteriorated  all  over 
Ireland. 

4030.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  any  special 
cause  ? — 1 would  say  that  it  was  due  to  the  want 
of  careful  crossing  of  the  breeds;  the  breeding 
of  dairy  cattle  in  Ireland  amongst  the  Irish 
dairy  farmers  is  done  haphazard  altogether ; they 
know  nothing  whatsoever  about  the  pedigree  of 
the  bulls  that  they  use,  neither  do  they  know 
anything  about  the  cows  that  they  buy  of  dealers. 
As  a general  rule,  farmers  go  to  fairs  with  a 
certain  amount  of  money,  and  the  most  likely- 
looking.  cow  that  they  can  purchase  with  their 
money  is  the  one  they  buy ; they  have  no  means 
whatsoever  of  knowing  what  the  milking  quali- 
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ties  of  that  cow  are  until  she  has  been  tested  for 
a few  months. 

4031.  They  pay  no  attention  to  the  pedigree 
of  the  cow ; thgy  pay  no  attention  to  the  subject 
at  all,  in  fact  ?- — I think  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a pedigree  registered  in  Ireland. 

4032.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  several 
years  ago  landlords  kept  bulls  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  letting  out  to  their  tenants  ? — 
Yes.  I have  heard  that  the  great  cause  of  the 
breed  deteriorating  more  rapidly  than  it  did 
before  was,  that  the  landlords  have  lost  that  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  their  tenants  that  they 
formerly  had. 

4033.  Would  you  say  that  since  the  passing 
of  the  Ballot  Act  the  farmers  have  given  up 
keeping  bulls  ? — 1 would  say  it  went  back  more 
to  a distant  date  than  that. 

4034.  You  say  it  would  be  advantageoiis  to 
the  daily  farmers  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
class  of  bulls  that  they  use  in  their  herds? — 
I do  ; but  it  is  no  use  for  them  to  do  so  at  pre- 
sent, because  at  present  proper  pedigree  bulls 
for  dairy  purposes  are  hot  to  be  had  in  Ireland. 

4035.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  as  good 
shorthorns  in  Ireland  as  anywhere  else  ? — But 
the  pedigree  shorthorns  which  are  there  now  are 
kept  more  for  their  beef-producing  qualities  than 
for  their  high  milking  qualities.  I beg  to  hand 
in  a Register  showing  where  every  pedigree  bull 
is  kept  in  America,  and  the  change  of  ownership 
of  it,  which  is  published  every  week. 

4036.  I think  Colonel  King-IIarman  asked 
you  a question  about  Kerry  calves;  have  you 
ever  seen  an  attempt  made  to  develope  the  breed 
of  Kerry  calves? — I could  not  say  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  they  have  ever  attempted  to 
improve  the  breed  of  Kerry  stock  by  a foreign 
cross. 

4037.  Not  by  a foreign  cross,  but  by  better 
breeding  and  crossing  of  Kerry  cattle  amongst 
themselves  ? — I dare  say  that  might  take  place  in 
a few  particular  herds,  but  it  is  not  practised  as 
a rule. 

4038.  Do  you  know  that  the  effect  of  that  is 
to  produce  a very  superior  calf  to  the  ordinary 
calf? — I have  no  doubt  that  if  such  a careful 
process  of  crossing  the  breed  were  carried  out  as 
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you  suggest,  that  would  create  an  improvement 
in  that  very  important  milking  strain. 

4039.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  a similar  attention 
were  devoted  to  other  classes  of  cows  a similar 
result  might  be  obtained? — I do  not  believe 
there  is  in  the  country  at  present  what  might  be 
termed  a strictly  high  milking  strain  of  cattle  at 
all,  such  as  is  known  in  other  countries.  I would 
wish  on  this  point,  in  reference  to  the  Munster 
Dairy  School,  which  I mentioned  yesterday,  to 
say  that  the  cattle  which  are  upon  that,  which  is 
a Government  farm,  have  not  been  selected  by 
any  reference  to  pedigree  whatsoever ; they  have 
been  bought  by  the  managers  at  fairs  on  chance  ; 
they  then  keep  them  for  a few  months,  and  select 
them  according  to  their  milking  capacity  ; and 
still,  even  although  they  have  not  a very  high 
milking  strain  of  cattle  on  their  farm,  they  are, 
as  I stated  yesterday,  able  to  produce  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  butter  from  those  cows 
than  is  got  from  the  average  dairy-farm  cows  in 
Ireland ; which  is  a proof  of  what  might  be  the 
result  of  the  Government  introducing  in  model 
farms  the  best  and  most  improved  breeds  that 
could  be  had  from  other  countries,  when  so  much 
can  be  done  by  the  mere  selectionof  the  ordinary 
dairy  cattle. 

4040.  I think  it  was  Colonel  King-Harman 
who  asked  you  about  the  system  of  tethering 
cattle,  which  is  in  existence  in  Jersey,  Belgium, 
and  Holland ; but  do  not  you  think  the  breed  of 
cattle,  such  as  the  Holstein  and  J ersey  cattle, 
are  more  adapted  for  tethering  than  the  cattle  of 
the  present  Irish  breed  ? — Of  course,  to  a large 
extent  those  Holstein  cattle  are  stall-fed. 

4041.  But,  naturally,  on  account  of  their  con- 
formation, they  are.  more  adapted  to  that  system 
than  the  present  breed  which  we  have  in  Ire- 
land ? — Of  course  they  are. 

4042.  You  gave  some  figures  of  the  latter  pro- 
duction of  certain  herds  in  America;  do  you 
know  upon  what  the  cattle  were  fed  for  the  week 
in  which  that  return  was  procured? — Yes;  the 
paper  from  which  I quoted  it  gives  a very  exten- 
sive detailed  account  of  the  feed  of  all  those  cattle 
to  which  I referred. 

4043.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  it  is  stated 
that,  in  these  American  dairy-farm  experiments 
calculated  to  produce  a fictitious  supply  of  butter 
like  that  which  you  mentioned,  the  feeding  of  the 
cattle  to  produce  that  result  costs  sometimes 
something  like  four  times  that  which  would  be 
realised  by  the  sale  of  the  butter? — I have  not 
seen  anything  like  that ; but  I must  say,  from 
the  reports  I have  read,  that  the  cost  of  feeding 
cattle  up  to  that  abnormal  milk-producing  stan- 
dard has  almost  obliterated  the  margin  of  profit 
from  the  large  return  of  the  butter  afterwards. 

4044.  I think  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Chicago 
Farm  Convention,  which  was  held  in  1883,  some 
such  figures  were  given  as  the  result  just  after 
carrying  out  experiments  in  that  direction  ; now 
how  much  butter  does  an  average  Irish  cow 
produce  in  the  year  ?—  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  pounds. 

4045.  What  is  the  cost  of  keeping  a cow  for 
a year  ? — That  is  an  undefined  amount  at  pre- 
sent. 

4046.  Could  you  make  a fair  guess  ? — There 
is  very  little  data  to  go  upon  on  that  subject. 
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4047.  Giving  them  grass  in  the  summer  and 
hay  in  the  winter,  which  is  the  system  generally 
adopted  in  Ireland,  without  any  artificial  feeding, 
about  what  would  it  amount  to  ? — I should  say 
about  6 l.  or  7 l. 

4048.  I believe  it  is  very  frequently  the  cus- 
tom in  Ireland  to  sell  the  calves  of  milking  cows 
after  they  are  dropped  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4049.  What  would  be  the  price  of  the  calf 
then  ? — I must  say  that  I have  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  what  the  price  of  calves  is. 

4050.  You  could  not  make  a fair  estimate,  I 
suppose,  of  the  profit  and  loss  which  might  be 
derived  from  a cow  in  a year  ? — I could  not. 

4051.  But  at  the  present  price  of  butter,  and 
assuming  that  an  average  Irish  cow  produced 
123  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  year,  do  not  you  think 
that  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  for 
Irish  dairy  farmers  to  make  much  profit  out  of 
dairy  farming  ? — At  the  present  time  Irish  dairy 
farming  is  a complete  loss  to  the  farmers;  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  even  to  make  the 
rent  of  their  farms  where  they  go  in  for  making 
butter. 

4052.  Do  you  think  that  the  natural  result  of 
that  depressed  state  of  things  would  be,  that  those 
who  are  at  present  engaged  in  dairy  fai-ming 
would  go  in  for  dry  stock  farming  ? — I am  afraid 
the  natural  result  will  be  that,  if  the  present 
condition  of  dairy  farming  continues  for  another 
year  or  two  years,  the  farmers  will  be  unable  to 
go  in  for  any  kind  of  farming  whatsoever,  be- 
cause they  will  be  all  ruined. 

4053.  So  that  the  Irish  butter  trade  is  virtually 
threatened  with  extinction? — At  present  it  is, 
unless  something  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform 
such  as  1 have  suggested  in  my  examination. 

4054.  Do  you  think  that  if  an  improved  system 
of  agriculture  were  adopted  by  the  farmers  in 
Ireland,  they  might  feed  a greater  number  of 
cattle  than  they  do  ? — They  might  feed  half  as 
many  again  as  they  do,  I should  say. 

4055.  Do  you  think  that  they  themselves  are 
to  blame  for  a great  many  of  their  misfortunes  ? 
— I do  not  admit  that  at  all, 

4056.  Still  you  admit  that  they  do  not  develope 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  more 
than  two-thirds  of  what  they  might  do  ? — That 
is  in  the  dairy  line,  but  I do  not  say  that  there 
is  a voluntary  neglect  of  duty  on  their  part.  Of 
course  that  opens  up  a very  wide  question, 
which  would  lead  to  a discussion,  why  the  farmers 
of  Ireland  are  unable  to  develope  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  ; I say  it  is  rather  their 
inability  than  their  want  of  desire. 

4057.  I daresay  their  want  of  knowledge  of 
improved  systems  of  agriculture  has  something  to 
do  with  it  ? — It  has  tended  to  it  to  a great  extent. 
The  system  of  land  tenure,  in  my  opinion,  has 
had  more  to  do  with  it  than  anything  else. 

4058.  It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  security  in 
Ireland  that  the  farmers  have  not  developed  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country  more  than 
they  have  done? — That  is  a secondary  cause; 
want  of  education  is  one  of  the  causes. 

4059.  Do  you  think  giving  them  absolute 
security  for  their  holdings  would  have  the  effect 
of  tending  to  induce  them  to  develope  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  natural  resources  of  their 
country? — Yes. 

4060.  Speaking 
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4060.  Speaking  of  daily  farming,  do  you  know 
whether  the  ensilage  system  has  been  adopted 
in  Ireland  to  any  extent? — There  have  been  five 
experiments  made  by  gentlemen  farmers  over  the 
country,  but  they  have  been  only  experiments. 

406 1.  But  do  you  know  that  when  the  Ame- 
rican farmers  first  developed  the  system  of 
ensilage  (for  I believe  it  was  first  really  dis 
covered  in  France)  they  calculated  it  would  result 
in  a double  production  of  milk  and  butter  ? — I do 
not  know  that  they  quite  estimated  it  at  double, 
but  certainly  they  expected  a very  large  increase 
in  the  produce  of  milk  and  butter. 

4062.  You  study  the  American  newspapers; 
can  you  say  whether  the  Americans  are  at  the 
present  time  as  sanguine  as  to  the  advantages  of 
ensilage  as  they  were  two  or  three  years  ago  ? — 
As  far  as  I have  read,  they  are. 

4063.  Do  you  think  it  is  a system  which  might 
with  advantage  be  adopted  in  Ireland  ?— Yes, 
particularly  in  Ireland ; because  in  Ireland  at 
presentthefarmersfind  it  next  to  impossible  to  buy 
artificial  foods  to  feed  their  cattle  in  the  winter 
time ; they  give  them  whatever  roots  are  cheapest 
to  be  got,  and  the  result  is  the  quality  of  the 
butter  is  very  much  deteriorated  by  the  flavour 
imparted  to  it  by  those  roots,  such  as  turnips  and 
mangolds. 

4064.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  feeding 
milch  cows  on  turnips  has  a very  injurious  effect 
upon  the  butter? — It  destroys  it. 

4065.  You  suffer  at  the  present  time  an  indirect 
loss  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  butters 
which  are  sent  to  England  in  this  way ; that  you 
cannot  do  a cash  trade  as  you  otherwise  might 
do  ? — That  applies  to  the  merchants.  W e suffer 
not  an  indirect  but  a very  direct  loss,  for  this 
reason,  that,  having  great  difficulty  in  selling 
Irish  butter,  we  are  compelled  to  make  sales  to 
parties  to  whom,  if  we  had  a choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  customers,  we  would  not  sell  at  all.  We 
have  to  take  risks  in  our  sales  by  giving  large 
credits  to  English  buyers.  As  a rule,  a great 
many  of  those  who  now  buy  Irish  butter  are 
those  who  are  unable  to  go  into  the  markets  to 
purchase  for  cash  ; they  are  a risky  lot,  and  we 
make  frequently  very  heavy  bad  debts  in  our 
trade  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a market  amongst  the  solvent  wholesale  dealers 
in  England,  who  nearly  all  buy  other  butters 
than  Irish  at  the  present  time.  Of  course  that 
results  in  our  trying  to  keep  the  price  of  butter 
as  low  as  we  can,  so  that  we  would  have  a small 
margin  for  loss,  and  also  a slightly  larger  margin 
for  profit. 

4066.  So  that  an  improvement  in  the  Irish 
butter  would  cause  the  trade  to  be  done  more 
largely  for  cash  than  at  present? — And  more 
successfully ; and  that  would  enable  us  to  give 
larger  prices  to  the  farmers,  and  also  to  develope 
the  trade  more  than  we  can  do  at  present. 

4067.  Would  orders  from  wholesale  houses 
tend  to  enhance  the  prices? — Yes ; that  is  one  of 
the  great  disadvantages  we  labour  under  in  the 
Irish  butter  trade.  At  present  we  are  more  or 
less  confined  to  orders  from  small  buyers ; 
whereas,  if  from  the  Cork  Market,  where  there 
would  be  a thousand  casks  for  sale  in  a day,  two 
or  three  wholesale  houses  got  orders  for  200  or 
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300  firkins  at  a time,  there  would  be  a brisk 
competition  to  secure  the  quantity,  and  the  prices 
would  be  put  up  accordingly ; but  when  the 
orders  are  of  a retail  nature,  there  would  be  no 
such  competition,  and  the  prices  would  range 
lower. 

4068.  The  prices  obtained  in  the  Cork  Mar- 
ket are  of  special  importance  to  Ireland,  are 
they  not,  because  they  regulate  the  market  rate 
for  butter  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4069.  Do  you  find  that,  owing  to  the  some- 
what inferior  quality  of  the  butter  which  you 
have  to  send  to  England  now,  you  incur  bad 
debts  more  largely  than  you  otherwise  would  ? — 
I do. 

4070.  That  is  a very  great  and  serious  loss?— • 
It  is  a very  great  loss  to  the  trade ; and  it  is  an  in- 
direct los3  to  the  country,  because,  of  course,  it 
prevents  the  merchants  from  giving  the  enhanced 
price  which  they  would  if  the  security  were 
larger  for  the  credit  which  they  give  in  Eng- 
land. 

4071.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a modifica- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  summer  dairy 
farming  in  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; I think  if  the  dairy 
farming  in  Ireland  were  more  diverted  into  winter 
farming  it  would  be  of  advantage.  In  the  first 
place,  almost  a double  price  would  be  obtained 
for  fine  butter  in  the  winter  as  compared  with 
what  there  would  be  in  the  summer;  and  in  the 
next  place,  the  agricultural  hands  who  would  be 
employed  about  the  dairy  would  be  set  free  to 
attend  the  ordinary  out-door  work  in  the  summer 
and  in  the  harvest. 

Chairman. 

4072.  They  are  without  occupation  now  at  that 
time  ? — They  are  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4073.  You  think  that  such  a system  of  winter 
dairying  would  be  more  remunerative  to  the 
dairy  farmers  than  the  present  system,  owing  to 
the  increased  prices  they  would  get  for  butter 
in  the  winter  season  ? — I do  ; but  of  course  that 
would  depend  upon  the  adoption  of  an  improved 
system  of  dairying  and  cattle-breeding  in  Ire- 
land. 

4074.  An  improvement  in  the  system  would 
have  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  alteration  of 
it  ? — Or  to  precede  it ; I think  that  would  be 
necessary. 

4075.  One  of  the  results  of  such  a system  of 
dairy  farming  would  be  that  there  would  be, 
would  it  not,  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry  to  leave  the  country? — And  it  would 
lead  to  more  tillage  employment  also. 

4076.  The  result  would  be  that  emigration 
would  be  reduced  to  a minimum  thereby  ? — 
Yes. 

4077.  Are  the  utensils  used  in  dailies  at  the 
present  time  in  Ireland  made  in  Ireland,  or  are 
they  imported? — All  the  improved  appliances 
almost  are  imported. 

4078.  Could  those  appliances  be  manufactured 
in  Ireland  if  attention  were  devoted  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  subject?— If  there  were  a brisk  de- 
mand for  them  of  course  they  could  be,  but  there 
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really  is  very  little  demand  amongst  the  general 
masses  of  the  dairy  farmers  for  improved  dairy 
appliances  at  present. 

4079.  That,  of  course,  might  be  a branch  of 
industry  which  might  be  developed  if  proper 
attention  were  devoted  to  dairy  farming  ? — It 
would  become  an  important  industry  after  a 
short  time. 

4080.  I think  that,  taking  your  evidence  as  a 
whole,  you  are  of  opinion  that  at  the  present 
time  dairy  farming  in  Ireland  has  reached  a very 
low  ebb  of  prosperity  ? — I do  not  think  it  could 
go  any  lower. than  it  is  at  present. 

4081.  Do  you  think  that,  if  the  Government 
were  to  undertake  the  dissemination  of  instruc- 
tion amongst  the  people,  and  if  the  people  them- 
selves were  to  improve  their  dairies,  a great  and 
radical  salutary  reform  might  be  so  effected  ? — 
Certainly,  and  without  the  Government  under- 
taking it  that  reform  is  absolutely  impossible  in 
Ireland  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  Irish 
farmers. 

4082.  That  is  to  say,  unless  the  Government 
direct  it  ? — And  subsidise  it  as  well  as  direct  it. 

4083.  Unless  they  direct  and  aid  the  system, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  expect  the  people  to  be 
able  to  do  it  themselves? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4084.  We  gather  from  your  evidence  that, 
nothwithstanding  the  intensely  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  dairy  farming  and  of  the  butter 
trade  in  Ireland,  you  have  great  alarm  that  it 
will  not  even  remain  in  that  condition  but  de- 
teriorate ? — That  is  my  opinion;  and  that  if  it  goes 
on  as  it  is  for  another  year  or  two  dairy  farming 
must  be  abandoned  in  Ireland. 

4085.  The  Committee  gathered  from  Dr.  Sul- 
livan that  there  had  been  improvements  in  the 
regulations  affecting  the  butter  trade,  and  in  the 
regulations  affecting  the  trade  in  Cork,  lately  ? — 
Yes;  I stated  yesterday  what  those  improvements 
were. 

4086.  They  are  very  minor,  are  they  not  ? — 
They  are  not  so  large  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  opportunities  afforded  by  recent 
legislation. 

4087.  To  begin  at  the  source  of  the  business, 
the  breed  of  cattle  is  bad  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

4088.  The  pastures  are  badly  managed  and 
fertilised  ? — The  pastures  are  very  inferior  at 
present. 

4089.  There  is  a great  deficiency  of  suitable 
farm  buildings  throughout  Ireland  ? — Amongst 
the  general  average  run  of  farmers  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  suitable  dairy  buildings  at  all. 

4090.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  none? — 
Generally  speaking,  there  are  none. 

4091.  There  is  a great  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  classes  of  dairy  farming  as  con- 
ducted on  the  most  approved  methods  of  the 
present  day  ? — Necessarily  so ; they  have  no 
opportunities  whatsoever  of  either  seeing  or  hear- 
ing, or  reading,  of  what  has  been  done  in  other 
countries  in  the  improvement  of  dairy  farming. 

4092.  There  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of 
machinery  and  mechanical  processes  suitable  for 
dairying,  is  there  not? — Altogether. 

4093.  Then  the  butter  trade,  which  is  the 
result  of  this  industry  we  are  speaking  of,  is 
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assailed  by  adulterated  competitions,  by  the 
competition  of  compounds,  either  assuming  to  be 
butter  or  substitutes  for  butter  ? — The  butter 
industry  is  very  dangerously  assailed  in  that 
way. 

4094.  And  no  adequate,  or  even  nearly  ade- 
quate, means  of  transport  from  place  to  place  of 
the  products  of  the  dairies  exist? — There  are  not 
such  ready  means  of  transport  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  enable  butter  manufactured  under  an 
improved  system  to  be  conveyed  to  the  English 
market,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Continental 
butter-making  countries. 

4095.  In  fact,  taking  Ireland  in  the  light  of  a 
firm  producing  butter,  it  is  specially  behind  com- 
petitors which  have  sprung  up  in  almost  every 
large  agricultural  nation  in  Europe? — Yes;  so 
far  so  that  it  would  require  very  strenuous  efforts, 
even  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  enable 
them  to  make  up  for  the  ground  that  they  have 
lost  during  the  past  15  or  20  years. 

4096.  Would  you  remind  the  Committee  of  the 
total  estimated  amount  of  this  business  in  butter? 
— I have  stated  that  Professor  Sheldon  in  1879 
valued  it  at  about  6,200,000 1.  sterling,  and  I think 
that  is  a very  fair  average  of  the  value  of  it  up  to 
this  year,  when  the  prices  have  fallen  abnormally 
low. 

4097.  Is  it  your  knowledge,  or  is  it  your 
opinion,  that  there  is  as  great  a production  in 
value  as  ever  Ireland  did  produce  in  this  article  ? 
— I think  it  is  as  large  ; that  it  is  a fair  standard 
to  judge  by  of  what  Irish  butter  was  in  the 
past. 

4097*.  Then  the  gravamen  of  your  alarm  is 
this,  that  though  the  total  value  of  the  trade  has 
not  diminished,  yet  in  relation  to  the  consumption 
and  the  development  of  trade  the  industry  is 
practically  retrograde  ? — Certainly. 

4098.  And  that  retrogression  must  continue 
unless  there  is  some  great  change? — Yes,  and  at 
a very  much  increased  rate  as  each  year  goes  on. 

4099.  Speaking  generally,  what  operating 
cause  for  this  extraordinary  condition  of  a great 
agricultural  firm  can  this  Committee  consider  to 
be  the  right  one.  I do  not  ask  for  all  the  causes, 
but  the  main  cause  from  which  minor  ones 
natur-ally  spring  ? — The  principal  and  sole  cause 
is  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Continental 
Governments  have  taken  up  the  improvement  of 
the  manufacture  of  butter  in  all  their  different 
States. 

4100.  That  is  one  cause  ? — I regard  that  as 
the  principal  cause,  and  for  this  reason ; that  I 
do  not  believe  the  Irish  butter  in  its  quality  has 
retrograded  during  the  number  of  years  in  which 
those  other  countries  have  so  completely  outrun 
it  in  the  English  market.  It  is  altogether,  in  my 
opinion,  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  butter 
which  has  begun  to  be  manufactured  in  all  those 
different  countries  since  the  separate  Govern- 
ments have  taken  up  dairy  education  and  dairy 
development  as  a State  care. 

4101.  Are  you  aware  whether  English  dairy 
farming  has  remained  stationary  ? — English  dairy 
farming  is  so  much  more  confined  to  cheese- 
making than  to  butter-making  that  I really  have 
not  given  the  matter  any  careful  study. 

4102.  It  is  not  a fair  comparison? — It  is  not 
a fair  comparison  at  all. 

4103.  Do 
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Mr.  Ewart. 

4103.  Do  you  think  English  dairy  farming  is 
really  confined  to  cheesemaking  ? — I do  not  say 
it  is  confined  to  cheesemaking,  but  cheesemaking 
enters  so  largely  into  it  that  I have  not  studied 
the  question  with  respect  to  England. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

4104.  Does  England  export  any  butter  ?— No, 

I think  not. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4105.  We  have  from  you  your  opinion  of  the 
first  great  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  Irish  dairy 
farming  at  the  present  day  in  that  absolute  non- 
attention or  non-interference  of  the  Government 
of  this  country  in  erecting  such  centres  of  instruc- 
tion in  Ireland  as  have  been  erected  elsewhere  ? 
— I should  rather  wish  to  characterise  it  as 
neglect  than  as  non-interference. 

4106.  Have  there  been  any  other  causes  inde- 
pendently of  that  which  have  prevented  the  dairy 
farmers  from  avoiding  all  the  evils  which  you 
have  specified  as  being  at  the  root  of  their  non- 
success at  present? — Of  course,  the  backward 
state  of  general  education  in  the  Irish  da,iry 
farmers  largely  contributes  to  help  that,  but  that 
I also  lay  more  or  less  to  the  charge  of  the  effects 
of  part  legislation  in  Ireland. 

4107.  When  you  speak  of  education,  do  you 
mean  a special  education  or  a general  education? 
— A general  education. 

4108.  Is  there  no  other  cause  that  this  Com- 
mittee might  be  informed  of  which  has  prevented 
the  farmer  helping  himself  and  the  trade,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  large  markets,  increasing 

rices  for  its  production? — There  is.  The 
rish  farmers,  owing  to  the  system  of  land 
tenure  which  has  hitherto  obtained,  have  never 
been  able  to  accumulate  the  capital  which 
would  enable  them,  as  farmers  in  other  countries 
do,  to  build  improved  dairy  houses,  to  import 
a better  breed  of  cattle,  or  to  send  their  sons 
away  to  be  educated  in  those  countries  where 
improved  methods  of  dairy  farming  are  to  be 
learnt. 

4109.  Inthefact  ofthegreat  absence  from  some 
cause  or  other  of  the  reward  for  agricultural  in- 
dustry?— The  total  absence  of  reward  for  their  ex- 
ertion upon  the  part  of  Irish  farmers  has  led  to 
this  state  of  things. 

4110.  In  estimating  the  gravity  of  the  causes, 
which  would  you  put  as  the  most  extremely 
dangerous,  the  want  of  reward  of  any  industry, 
or  the  absence  of  State  instruction  ? — I think  if 
the  Irish  farmers  were  able  to  accumulate  out  of 
their  tillage  of  the  land  that  reward  which  ought 
to  be  the  result  of  their  labour,  they  would  have 
helped  themselves  to  a very  large  extent  to  that 
knowledge  of  these  extra  facilities  required  for 
improved  dairying  which  otherwise  the  State 
might  afford. 

4111.  In  fact,  they  would,  in  your  opinion, 
have  acted  as  their  neighbours,  the  agriculturists 
of  England,  have  done  in  the  same  time  ? — Yes, 
if  their  circumstances  were  similar. 

4112.  In  addition  to  the  full  reward  of  agri- 
cultural application,  and  the  stimulants  to  in- 
dustry which  arise  from  it,  has  there  been  any 
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intelligent  superintendence  or  guidance,  or  assist- 
ance, on  the  part  of  the  class  immediately  above  the 
farmer  in  Ireland,  which  owns,  or  has  owned,  the 
territory  which  they  cultivate  ? — I should  be  very 
sorry  to  say  that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of 
such  superintendence,  or  such  assistance ; I know 
myself  in  my  own  district  or  locality  that  the 
local  resident  landlords  contribute  very  largely 
towards  the  general  development  of  agricultural 
industries ; all  round  about  they  take  the  most 
lively  and  active  interest  in  every  way  tending 
to  develop  the  farming  interests  of  the  locality. 

4113.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  general  through- 
out the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland  ? — No, 
because  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Ireland  the  landlords  are  all  ab- 
sentees. 

4114.  What  is  the  weight  we  are  to  give  to 
that  answer ; is  it  that  there  is  only  a local  super- 
intendence, or  that  it  is  an  exceptional  superin- 
tendence ? — It  is  exceptional  rather  than  purely 
local. 

4115.  Does  the  agricultural  industry,  including 
from  the  owner  to  the  labourer,  labour  under 
disadvantages  in  that  respect  from  which  English 
agriculture  has  been  free  ? — I should  say  so,  de- 
cidedly. 

4116.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  we  in  England 
have  large  agricultural  societies  and  model  farms, 
and  very  strict  superintendence  and  assistance 
to  the  cultivator  on  the  part  of  the  land-owning 
class? — That  is  so  in  England.  We  have  in 
Cork  also  a model  farm  which  is  superintended 
by  a committee  of  the  resident  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  give  the  most  unremit- 
ting care  and  attention  to  the  development  of 
that  farm,  and  to  in  every  way  making  it  the 
centre  of  education  for  the  surrounding  farms. 

4117.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  a 
similar  system  or  practice  pervades  the  dairy 
farming  of  the  Continent  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  dairy  farming 
there. 

4118;  I refer  to  the  landlords,  and  not  to  the 
tenantry  ? — That  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  dairy  farming  on  the  Continent,  that 
the  large  resident  landed  proprietors  all  have 
very  large  model  dairies  upon  their  farms,  and 
they  constantly  place  those  dairies  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  to  have  practical  experiments 
performed  by  the  Government  professors  for  the 
benefit  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  tenantry. 
They  also  allow  their  cattle  to  be  experimented 
upon  in  the  presence  of  their  tenantry  to  prove 
to  them  which  is  the  best  breed  of  cattle. 

4119.  In  fact,  there  is,  in  your  opinion,  a master- 
ship of  industry  practised  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  leisure  and  means  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England,  which  has  not  been  so  beneficially 
exercised  in  Ireland  ? — Of  course  there  are  a few 
exceptions,  but  generally  that  is  so. 

4120.  I presume  that  there  are  some  bad  ex- 
ceptions on  the  Continent,  and,  naturally,  also  in 
England  ; but,  generally  speaking,  if  we  contrast 
the  two  systems  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee, 
we  may  get  this,  that,  in  your  opinion,  a superin- 
tendence and  assistance,  and  attention  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  so  to  speak,  have  been  devoted 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  not  genc- 
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rally  so  devoted  in  Ireland  ? — That  is  my  belief, 
as  applied  generally  to  the  country. 

4121.  In  your  opinion,  could  any  amount  of 
State  interference  obviate  the  necessity  of  that 
individual  and  everywhere  present  assistance  and 
guidance  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? — I should 
say  that,  if  by  any  means  you  could  induce 
the  Irish  gentry  and  landlord  classes  to  remain 
altogether  in  their  own  country,  and  to  spend 
their  time  and  their  income  there,  that  would  ob- 
viate, to  a very  large  extent,  the  necessity  for  a 
very  extensive  scheme  of  Government  subsidy  to 
the  dairy  interests. 

4122.  1 will  put  it  again  to  you.  Failing  that, 
can  any  amount  of  Government  interference 
wisely  and  permanently  step  in  and  do  the  duty 
of  the  individual  ? — VV  ith  a certain  amount  of 
local  co-operation  in  the  separate  districts,  I be- 
lieve that  it  could  be  done.  What  I mean  by 
“ local  co-operation  ” is  that,  if  on  these  Govern- 
ment farms,  and  attached  to  these  Government 
colleges,  a local  committee  could  be  appointed 
who  would  superintend  and  guide  the  direction 
of  those  farms  and  colleges,  I believe  then  that 
the  necessity  which  you  have  referred  to  would 
be  obviated,  and  that  Government  assistance 
would  enable  them  to  do  all  that  is  done  on  the 
Continent  by  the  resident  gentry. 

4123.  Do  you  estimate  what  would  be  the  cost 
to  the  State  of  planting  in  Ireland  such  educa- 
tional facilities  as  are  afforded  by  every  great 
landowner,  or  nearly  every  great  landowner,  in 
the  countries  with  which  we  are  comparing  Ire- 
land; must  it  not  be  enormous? — Of  course  it 
must. 

4124.  But,  independent ' of  this  duty  which  is 
performed  by  the  landowner  to  the  agricultural 
interest  elsewhere,  on  the  Continent  generally, 
and  of  recent  date,  there  has  been  a special  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  concentrate 
information  on  dairy  farming  for  the  special  ob- 
ject of  promoting  the  industry  ? — Yes  ; it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
each  of  the  different  Governments  on  the  Conti- 
nent to  make  the  manufacture  of  butter  almost 
perfect. 

4125.  Out  of  the  public  funds  ? — Yes,  out  of 
the  public  funds.  1 will  give  you  one  example 
just  to  show  what  has  been  done.  In  Denmark 
they  have  a regular  staff  of  Government  pro- 
fessors for  that  purpose,  now  extending  over 
eight  years,  experimenting  upon  the  breeds  of 
cattle  in  all  the  different  districts  of  the  country; 
first,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  each  different 
breed  of  cattle  would  thrive  in  each  district; 
secondly,  what  would  be  the  milking  capacity 
of  the  cattle  on  different  pasturages;  thirdly, 
what  would  be  the  amount  of  butter  produced 
by  each  different  breed  in  each  different  dis- 
trict ; and,  fourthly,  what  would  be  the  value, 
as  a feeding  stuff,  of  the  skim  milk  and  of  the 
buttermilk  left  after  the  manufacture  of  the 
butter  by  different  cows  in  different  districts. 
They  are  going  into  that  subject  scientifically, 
and  have  been  making  it  the  sole  employment  of 
this  large  staff  of  professors  for  a number  of 
years.  The  result  is  that  every  six  or  twelve 
months  the  professors  paid  by  the  Government 
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give  lectures  to  the  farmers  of  each  district  on 
the  information  that  they  have  acquired  during 
the  past  six  months,  and  thereby  are  enabled  to 
tell  the  farmers  in  every  particular  district  what 
is  the  particular  breed  of  cattle  they  should  have 
on  their  farms  to  get  the  greatest  return  from 
their  dairy  stock  ; that  is  one  instance  ; and  they 
carry  on  the  same  extended  system  of  experi- 
mentalising in  every  different  department  of  dairy 
industry. 

4126.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that,  failing  the 
employment  of  similar  concentrated  means  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  dairy  industry  in  Ireland  ? — That 
is  my  firm  conviction. 

4127.  Then  it  is  impossible  to  make  headway 
against  this  organised  instructed  competition  on 
the  Continent? — You  might  just  as  well  expect 
the  old  stage  coaches  to  come  forward  now  again 
in  England  to  compete  with  the  railways,  as  to 
expect  the  Irish  dairy  farmers  without  such  assist- 
ance to  compete  with  the  Continental  improved 
dairy  system. 

4128.  You  are  probably  aware  that  State  in- 
terference with  trade  is  very  much  objected  to, 
and  very  little  adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom 
generally ; that  the  best  industries  you  have 
in  Ireland,  for  instance,  flourish  in  spite  of  any- 
thing the  State  has  done,  and  independently  of 
anything  it  has  done,  or  can  do? — Yes,  but  I 
really  do  not  think  that  question  applies  to  the 
particular  subject  we  are  discussing.  I do  not 
regard  the  manufacture  of  butter  as  a trade. 

4129.  I am  simply  asking  the  question  as  to 
fact,  not  dx-awing  an  inference  from  it.  Is  it  not 
the  fact  that  this  is  a principle,  and  a popular 
principle,  against  which  you  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  combating  ? — If  you  will  excuse  me, 

I do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

4130.  Do  not  you  recognise  the  immense  diffi- 
culty that  there  would  be  in  asking  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  a special 
trade  under  its  protection  and  to  foster  it  either 
by  education  or  subsidy  for  the  establishment  of 
centres  of  education  ; first  of  all,  do  you  recognise 
that  there  is  any  difficulty? — If  you  ask  me  that 
question  as  applied  to  the  United  Kingdom  at 
lai-ge,  I should  give  one  answer ; but  if  you  ask 
me  as  it  applies  specially  to  Ireland  I should  give 
you  another. 

4131.  But  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom? — 
As  regards  the  United  Kingdom,  I think  that 
State  interference  with  trade  would  be  a very 
dangei'ous  precedent  to  establish. 

4132.  But  as  regards  Ireland,  do  you  think  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  ? — As  regards  Ireland, 
considering  that  British  legislation  has  in  the 
past  directly  tended  to  destroy  the  greater 
number  of  our  trades,  I think  that  as  a matter  of 
fair  compensation,  legislation  might  come  to  the 
assistance  of  our  Irish  industries  again  without 
violating  any  very  strict  principles. 

Chairman. 

4133.  You  think  that  there  are  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances as  regards  Ireland  to  justify,  in  regard 
to  that  country.  State  interference  ? — Not  alone 
exceptional  circumstances,  but  I think  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  generally  demand 

State 
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State  interference  and  assistance  to  an  extent 
that  no  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would. 

4134.  You  would  think  that  Ireland  should  be 
treated  abnormally  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4135.  That  is  the  answer  I expected;  and, not 
to  extend  that  question,  would  you  confine  your 
attention  to  the  industry  which  you  know  so  well; 
we  may  take  it  as  the  solemn  conclusion  of  your 
knowledge  and  your  reasoning,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  must  face  the 
problem  of  becoming  the  tutor  and  guide  of  the 
dairy  interest  in  Ireland  for  a time? — Yes,  what- 
ever form  of  Legislature  will  have  to  do  with  the 
future  prosperity  of  Ireland,  certainly  they  must 
make  that  their  chief  care. 

4136.  In  every  other  country  of  Europe  it  has 
been  done  in  this  exceptional  industry  at  any 
rate  ? — Certainly,  and  in  America  it  has  been 
done  very  largely. 

Chairman. 

4137.  Do  you  think  that  without  such  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  State,  Ireland  could 
recover  her  due  share  of  prosperity  ? — I think  it 
would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4138.  Not  even  with  the  stimulant  which  a 
better  reward  of  industry  would  give  them  ? — 
Of  course  that  would  help  them  very  materially. 

Chairman. 

4139.  That  would  be  a step,  in  the  right  direc- 
tion?— It  would  help  it  materially. 


you  give  us  a most  grievous  account,  speaking  as 
you  did,  of  the  milk  absolutely  lying  in  the  sleep- 
ing rooms  of  the  farmers  ? — They  certainly  can- 
not look  to  their  own  resources  for  it,  because 
the  bulk  of  the  Irish  dairy  farmers  have  got  no 
capital  out  of  which  they  could  build  these  im- 
proved dairy-houses  and  cow-houses;  they  must 
obtain  the  money  from  some  source  by  means  of 
loan. 

4145.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  other  countries 
these  buildings  are  the  property  of  and  are  put 
up  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  who  receives  the 
rent  ?— I think  that  is  so  in  every  other  country 
but  Ireland. 

4146.  From  what  other  source  would  you  de- 

rive better  buildings  for  the  Irish  dairy  farmers  ? 
— Seeing  that  we  are  dealing  with  a country  in 
an  entirely  abnormal  state  whenweare  discussing 
Ireland 

4147.  Dealing  with  it  in  its  abnormal  state, 
from  whence  are  we  to  expect  to  see  ^ these  de- 
sirable buildings? — I see  no  other  means  of  look- 
ing forward  to  them  than  from  some  kind  of 
State  loan. 

4148.  Then  in  that  case  the  State  would  prac- 
tically become  the  landlord  of  the  buildings, 
whilst  other  landlords  were  the  lords  of  the  land  ? 
— They  would  be  mortgagees  of  the  buildings  for 
a certain  number  of  years. 

4149.  The  interest  would  be  rent,  practically  ? 
— It  would  be,  inasmuch  as  interest  paid  to  the 
Bank  for  a loan  would  be  rent,  practically. 

4150.  There  would  be  two  recipients  of  the 
rent  of  the  cultivator,  the  owner  of  the  land  and 
the  owner  of  the  buildings? — Yes.  If  you 
choose  to  put  it  in  that  way,  every  person  in  the 
country  who  borrows  money  is  equally  paying 


Mr.  I^ealie. 

4140.  If  we  can  imagine  that  you  have  ob- 
tained all  this  power  and  assistance  from  the 
State  for  the  promotion  of  the  dairy  industry, 
can  it  then  compete  with  the  same  industry  in 
those  countries  where  the  high  duties  of  owner- 
ship are  well  performed,  as  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England? — I think  the  natural  advantages 
which  Irish  butter  derives  from  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Ireland  will,  to  a very  large  extent, 
make  up  for  those  deficiencies  in  enabling  it,  on 
an  improved  system  of  manufacture,  to  compete 
successfully  with  those  butters  from  the  Conti- 
nent. 

4141.  Without  that  personal  superintendence 
and  stimulus  of  the  wealthier  class  which  is  im- 
mediately connected  with  them? — Certainly.. 

4142.  But  that  is  a disadvantage  ? — It  is  a 
disadvantage ; but  I believe  still,  if  you  give 
them  the  increased  facilities,  the  Irish  dairy 
farmers  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
those  of  other  countries. 

4143.  Then  we  will  assume  that  we  have  got 
the  State  education  and  the  State  examples  of 
good  dairy  farming,  including  the  better  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  probably  the  superintendence  of 
the  grass  seeds  which  you  have  dwelt  upon  very 
seriously  ? — I think  that  is  a most  important 
question. 

4144.  To  what  are  they  to  look  to  remove 
that  deficiency  of  buildings  on  each  farm,  of  which 
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4151.  But  the  value  of  those  buildings  to  in- 
dustry would  be  such,  if  suitable,  that  the  cultiva- 
tor could  easily  pay  those  charges? — l.have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I believe  the  increased 
value  that  would  be  derived  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  farmers’  butter  by  having  an  im- 
proved dairy-house  and  cow-house,  would  enable 
him  to  repay  the  loan  within  a very  limited  num- 
ber of  years. 

4152.  How  would  this  reform  of  our  practice 
which  you  are  advocating  aflect  so  large  a number 
of  small  farmers.  Would  it  not  give  us  the 
maximum  of  building  to  the  minimum  of  use  if 
each  farm  had  its  buildings  ?— If  the  scheme  were 
once  adopted  by  the  Government  of  providing 
this  dairy-house  accommodation  for  the  Irish 
farmers,  I would  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  provide  plans  upon,  a regular  graduated 
scale  suitable  to  farms  of  given  dimensions  and 
to  the  number  of  dairy  cows  that  each  farm  could 
possibly  maintain  with  advantage  ; so  that  the 
amount  of  accommodation  would. thereby  always 
be  kept  proportionate  to  the  requirements  of  each 
individual  farmer. 

4153.  Do  you  anticipate  that  dairy  buildings 
would  be  required  to  be  put  on  a farm  of  a farmer 
having,  say,  ten  cows,  upon  such  small  farms  as 
that?— Certainly  : it  would  be  more  needed  upon 
them. 

4154.  And  for  a farm  with  five  cows?— Ger- 

E e 4 fanny, 
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tainly,  I would  not  like  to  go  below  that.  I 
would  limit  it  to  that. 

4155.  Do  you  see  no  prospect  of  amalgamation 
as  far  as  neighbouring  farmers  are  concerned  who 
could  use  the  dairy? — I do  not  think  that  would 
be  a workable  arrangement  in  Ireland,  because 
their  houses  are  so  scattered  in  Ireland  ; that  is 
possible  in  other  countries  where  the  farms  have 
been  so  laid  out  that  the  buildings  are  all  con- 
tiguous; but  in  Ireland  it  would  not  do. 

4156.  Fou  have  already,  if  I understood  you 
rightly,  pointed  out  that  Governmental  centres, 
factories  as  we  may  call  them,  for  the  conversion 
of  milk  would  fail  to  a great  extent  through  the 
want  of  easy  communication  and  easy  transit  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  a waste  of  capital  at  present 
to  sink  it  in  such  enterprises. 

4157.  As  regards  planting  such  a factory  or 
such  a centre  for  the  reception  of  the  milk  of  a'defi- 
nite  neighbourhood,  you  see  no  prospect  of  that 
co-operative  employment  of  building,  so  to  speak  ? 
— Of  course,  that  would  pay  upen  a line  of  rail- 
way, but  in  districts  where  there  are  no  railways 
it  would  be,  as  I said  before,  simply  a waste  of 
money  to  go  into  such  a speculation. 

4158.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  such 
establishments  founded  in  England  by  the  private 
enterprise  of  landlords  ; I will  quote  Lord 
Vernon,  who  has  established  a very  large  butter 
manufactory  for  the  reception  of  milk  from  all 
the  surrounding  farms,  and  the  butter  there  made 
is  sent  in  large  quantities  into  such  centres  as 
Manchester  ? — I have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
that  being  done  in  England,  but  I know  it  has 
been  down  by  Canon  Bagot  in  one  or  two  parts 
of  Ireland  which  are  in  direct  communication 
with  railways. 

4159.  Does  that  meet  with  success? — Yes, 
with  great  success. 

4160.  Then,  possibly,  a variety  of  methods 
may  be  adopted ; the  individual  method  of  each 
man  having  his  building,  and  also  the  cooperative 
method,  and  also  that  instituted  by  the  landlord 
himself  where  he  had  an  estate  suitable  for  it  ? — 
I would  not  look  forward  to  that  as  a source  of 
much  possible  hell)  for  the  future  in  Ireland. 

4161.  You  look  to  the  State  ? — Under  existing 
circumstances  I do  not  think  we  can  look  to  any 
other  source. 

4162.  We  have  now  dealt  with  the  education 
and  the  buildings.  What  do  you  say  about  the 
machinery  ; whence  is  the  machinery  to  be  im- 
proved and  where  is  it  to  be  obtained  ? — The 
most  improved  machinery  connected  with  dairy 
farming  would,  I think,  be  obtained  from 
America. 

4163.  True;  but,  I mean,  from  what  financial 
resources  is  a farmer  to  obtain  the  machinei-y  ? — 
If  he  were  supplied  by  State  intervention  with 
an  improved  breed  of  cattle  and  with  an  improved 
dairy-house  and  cow-house  accommodation,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  leave  him  to  his  own 
resources  to  provide  himself  with  the  mere 
appliances  to  be  used  in  the  dairy. 

4164.  If  the  main  bases  of  the  business  were 
provided  under  these  circumstances  by  State  aid 
or  initiative,  all  the  rest,  you  think,  would  be 
added  unto  it  by  the  tenant  himself? — 1 think  he 
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would  very  gladly  make  sacrifices  to  provide 
himself  with  the  rest. 

4165.  You  have  pointed  out  the  great  interest 
which  machinery  has  to  the  farming  mind  by  the 
example  you  mentioned  of  that  separating  machine 
at  the  Cork  Exhibition,  that  the  farmers  are  very 
eager  to  learn  and  appreciate? — They  are  most 
anxious  to  do  so  if  they  get  the  opportunity. 

4166.  Now,  coming  to  the  danger  which 
assaults  this  trade  from  the  manufacture  of 
imitation  butters,  butterine,  margarine,  oleo- 
margarine, and  such  things,  you  would  advo- 
cate severer  punishment  and  stricter  regulation 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  against  the  intro- 
duction of  all  these  materials  into  consump- 
tion?— Certainly;  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
adequate  protection  for  the  dairy  interest  in  this 
country  at  present  under  the  law,  as  against  the 
fraud  that  is  being  perpetrated  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  sellers  of  these  spurious  com- 
pounds. 

4167.  And  this  also,  in  your  judgment,  is  a vital 
matter  for  the  interests  of  the  dairy  farmers  ? — I 
regard  it  as  such. 

4168.  Because  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of 
this  manufacture  at  present  ? — Quite  so  ; there 
is  no  saying  to  what  it  may  not  extend. 

4169.  Would  you  advocate  the  alternative 
punishment  of  imprisonment  for  anyone  who 
knowingly  put  off  margarine  or  oleomargarine 
as  butter  ? — I do  not  think  the  penalties  could 
be  too  stringent  or  too  severe. 

4170.  You  think  (he  fines  which  have  hitherto 
been  levied  are  not  sufficient.  You  quoted  the 
guarantee  of  100  l.  from  one  merchant  to  his  re- 
tailer, as  against  any  penalty  that  might  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  retailer  ? — Yes,  that  was  proved 
in  Dublin. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4171.  Would  you  allow  the  tribunal  at  its  dis- 
cretion cither  to  fine  or  to  imprison  the  accused, 
or  would  you  let  imprisonment  follow  upon  the 
default  of  payment  of  the  fine  ? — I think  there 
would  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be  well  that  the 
magistrates  should  have  the  option. 

Chairman. 

4172.  You  would  make  the  restrictions  as 
stringent  as  possible,  without  giving  an  opinion 
as  to  the  absolute  method? — Yes;  it  has  been 
often  obtained  in  evidence  that  the  seller  has 
been  deceived  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  but,  of 
course,  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4173.  But,  of  course,  wre  must  assume  in  such 
a case  as  that,  that  he  would  never  have  been 
subjected  to  imprisonment;  we  must  assume  that, 
if  the  law  were  altered,  in  a case  in  which  inno- 
cence was  shown,  the  severe  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment would  not  be  inflicted  ? — Then,  I say,  it 
should  be  an  alternative. 

4174.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  deception 
on  the  part  of  the  importer,  to  begin  with,  in 
these  matters,  in  his  dealing  with  the  merchant  ? 

— I think  the  case  I instanced  yesterday  might- 

be 
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be  taken  as  a very  lair  indication  of  wbat  is  being 
done. 

4175.  But  the  merchant  was  not  deceived  by 
that  circular ; he  was  asked  to  be  a party  to  the 
fraud.  I am  now  speaking  of  cases  in  which  the 
merchant  was  taken  in ; does  the  importer  de- 
ceive the  merchant  ever ? Can  he? — I think  it 
is  quite  possible  for  him  to  do  so  under  the  exist- 
ing arrangements. 

4176.  But  he  seldom  does  it?— If  a merchant 
is  a good  judge  of  his  business  he  ought  not  to 
be  deceived. 

4177.  Is  there  much  deception  exercised  by 
the  merchants  in  dealing  with  the  retailers,  gro- 
cers, or  what  not? — That  is  a question  which 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
firm  of  merchants  themselves;  but  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  wholesale 
dealers,  calling  themselves  merchants,  who  do 
deceive  their  retail  customers  very  largely  by 
selling  butterine  for  butter. 

4178.  In  fact,  we  find  a great  many  of  the  de- 
linquents among  that  class? — Yes. 

Mr.  lienuy. 

4179.  Would  that  not  necessitate  the  retailer 
being  very  ignorant  of  his  trade? — 1 would  not 
say  that,  because  the  compounds  are  so  ingeni- 
ously made  that  a man  may  be  very  easily  de- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4180.  I may  assume  that  it  would  be  a very 
easy  matter  for  a merchant  to  deceive  his  cus- 
tomers ? — No  doubt,  where  he  wishes  to  do  so 
he  can  do  so. 

4181.  Wherever  there  is  the  power  to  do  a 
thing,  the  thing  will  be  done? — There  is  no 
adequate  power  to  prevent  them  doing  so  at  pre- 
sent. 

4182.  As  a means  of  adequately  guarding  this 
trade,  you  advocate  the  introduction  of  certain 
penalties  and  stringent  regulations  against  the 
introduction  of  substitutes  and  spurious  com- 
pounds ; that  is  a matter  which  the  law  can 
easily  deal  with.  But  again  you  point  to  the 
means  of  transit  being  so  deficient  ? — I do. 

4183.  What  would  you  recommend  as  an  im- 
provement of  the  means  of  transit  in  Ireland  for 
this  purpose? — I think  it  most  important  that 
the  means  of  promoting  tramways  and  light  rail- 
ways should  be  greatly  facilitated  from  what 
they  are  at  present  under  recent  legislation.  I 
do  not  think  I could  give  a better  example  of 
that  than  what  has  taken  place  in  this  building 
in  the  past  week.  There  is  a tramway  pro- 
moted between  Cork  and  the  town  of  Coachford 
which  is  only  a very  short  distance ; it  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county. 
It  was  opposed  in  both  places  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  local  railway  company,  who  were  de- 
feated in  both  those  instances.  It  was  then 
opposed  before  the  Privy  Council  in  Dublin  by 
the  same  railway  company,  and  they  were  de- 
feated there  also  ; and  it  is  now  during  the  pre- 
sent week  being  opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  same  railway  company,  and  there  is  a 
whole  host  of  witnesses,  landed  proprietors, 

0.98. 
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farmers,  and  merchants  of  that  district,  all  brought 
over  here  at  great  inconvenience  to  themselves 
and  great  expense  to  the  promoters  of  the  Com- 
pany to  obtain  the  power  to  construct  a railway 
which  is  locally  acknowledged  by  every  person 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  surrounding 
country  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4184.  Are  you  aware  that  the  opponents 
defeated  that  Bill  yesterday  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ? — I did  not  hear  that. 


Mr.  Leake. 

4185.  What  was  the  length  of  that  tramway? 
— Eighteen  miles. 

4186.  You  instance  that  as  one  of  the  obstacles 
to  improved  transit  ? — 1 do.  When  that  becomes 
known  all  over  Ireland  it  will  have  a very  preju- 
dicial effect  upon  the  local  gentry  and  others  in 
regard  to  promoting  such  schemes  and  spending 
their  money  in  abortive  attempts  of  that  kind. 

4187.  The  enterprise  would  be  killed  by  costs? 
— Yes  ; and  the  whole  of  the  labour  of  promoting 
abortive  attempts  of  that  kind  would  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4188.  Who  would  promote  such  an  enterprise? 
• — Generally  the  gentlemen  of  the  locality. 

4189.  Who  sought  for  the  authorisation  for  the 
Order  in  Council  in  this  case  before  the  Privy 
Council ; surely  there  must  have  been  a company 
running  it  ? — I suppose  there  was  a company 
formed. 

Mr.  Leake. 


4190.  This  is  an  interesting  example;  how  would 
you  recommend  this  Committee  to  obviate  such  a 
difficulty  ?— I do  not  think  that  I would  feel 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon  a question 
in  which  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  Empire  has 
so  signally  failed  within  so  short  a time. 

4191.  Still,  where  there  is  so  great  a difficulty, 
can  you  not  suggest  a remedy  for  that  wasteful 
and  uncertain  operation  in  an  attempt  to  make 
eighteen  miles  of  tramway  ? — I think  if  such 
things  were  left  altogether  in  the  power  of  the 
local  bodies  who  are  solely  interested  in  such 
things,  they  would  be  more  advantageously  con- 
ducted, l do  not  see  why  any  outside  body, 
beyond  those  of  the  locality  who  are  interested  in 
the  construction  of  a tramway  like  that,  should 
have  any  voice  or  power  of  veto  upon  the  con- 
struction of  a line,  of  which  the  people  who  live 
there  and  are  to  be  benefited  by  it,  and  are 
prepared  to  subscribe  the  capital  for  it,  are  agreed 
as  to  the  utility. 

4192.  You  do  not  define  the  extent  of  the 
locality  which  should  deal  with  such  a scheme  ; 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  locality 
which  should  have  jurisdiction  in  this  matter, 
have  you  ? — I should  say  an  elective  county 
board  should  have  the  power  to  deal  with  all 
such  matters  connected  with  their  county. 

4193.  You  think  the  county  board  would  be 
large  enough  to  be  impartial  as  between  conflict- 
ing interests,  and  just  small  enough  and  sufficient 
enough  to  be  practical  and  economical? — I think 
so  for  matters  of  that  kind. 

-£  F 4194.  When. 
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Mr.  Sexton. 

4194.  When  the  enterprise  fell  within  a 
county  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4195.  What  would  you  recommend,  if  it  fell 
over  two  counties? — Then  let  them  unite  and 
have  one  rate. 

4196.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  union 
of  the  railways  of  Ireland;  a railway  company 
was  the  delinquent  in  this  case,  and  very  natu- 
rally it  objects  to  any  competition  whatever ; 
would  you  recommend  anything  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  assistance  of  Ireland  in  its  abnormal 
conditions  as  respects  the  better  management  or 
the  amalgamation  of  the  railway  system  ? — I 
think  the  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railway 
system  is  almost  imperatively  necessary.  I do 
not  suppose  that  lor  the  amount  of  mileage,  there 
is  anything  in  the  world  to  compare  with  the 
excessive  charges  for  establishment  which  exist 
in  connection  with  the  different  Irish  railways  ; 
it  is  simply  monstrous. 

4197.  Then  you  would  recommend,  I under- 
stand, that  the  experiment  (for  it  must  be  an 
experiment  in  the  United  Kingdom)  of  uniting 
the  Irish  railways  as  one  concern,  under  the 
charge  of  Government,  should  be  made?— I 
think  certainly  some  experiment  should  be  made 
that  would  place  the  whole  management  of  the 
railway  system  in  Ireland  under  a central 
board. 

4198.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  reward 
which  Government  would  expect  to  receive  in 
the  way  of  interest  for  the  expenditure  under  that 
scheme,  bounding  its  receipts  by  a cheap  rate  of 
transit?— I could  not  undertake  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  what  would  be  the 
direct  profits  on  the  net  results  of  Government 
taking  up  such  a system  ; but  if  you  regard  net 
profits  to  a Government  in  the  way  of  the 
development  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  I 
believe  the  reward  to  the  Government  of  im- 
proving the  system  of  railway  communication  in 
Ireland  would  be  very  large. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

4199.  May  I ask  you,  have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience in  railway  matters,  so  as  to  enable  you 
to  feel  yourself  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  them  ? — I have  had  no  experience  beyond 
this,  that  I know  all  Irish  trades  are  very  largely 
injured  by  the  railway  management  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4200.  You  have  the  experience  that  they  have 
emptied  your  pockets  ? — 1 have. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

4201.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the 
State  government  of  railways,  or  is  that  beyond 
your  scope  ? — I did  not  come  prepared  to  do  so. 
Instead  of  the  State,  I would  say  a central  board 
of  management,  minimizing  the  expenditure, 
would  be  a great  advantage. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4202.  Assuming  the  State,  which  can  get  its 
money  at  3 per  cent,  at  any  rate,  were  to  pay 
the  fair  market  price  for  the  railways  of  Ireland, 
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would  you  expect  that  it  could  by  its  manage- 
ment of  them  receive  its  3 per  cent,  without 
loss  upon  that  fair  market  price  ? — I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  fair  market  price 
were  paid,  the  great  development  of  the  traffic  of 
the  country  would  repay  the  State. 

4203.  And  that  if  it  did  not  repay  it  at  the 
outset  you  would  expect  that  by  the  intelligent 
granting  of  facilities  for  traffic  upon  the  lines,  the 
Government  might  ultimately,  if  it  did  not  im- 
mediately, receive  back  its  expenditure  with  a 
profit? — Ultimately  it  should. 

4204.  Independently  of  that,  even  if  it  lost 
something  by  that  venture,  the  indirect  gain  to 
the  Government  and  the  country  would  be  such 
that  it  would  justify  the  hazard  of  a temporary 
loss  or  even  a permanent  one  ? — 1'he  gain  to  the 
country  would  more  than  compensate  for  any  loss 
they  might  make  directly  in  the  management  of 
the  lines. 

Chairman. 

4205.  Is  that  opinion  which  you  entertain  one 
which  you  find  generally  entertained  in  Ireland, 
respecting  the  necessity  of  an  amalgamation  of 
the  railway  system  ? — There  is  constant  and  con- 
tinued complaint  from  every  branch  of  trade  and 
manufacture  in  Ireland  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Irish  railway  companies  are  managed  at 
present. 

4206.  Consequent  upon  that,  you  find  a general 
concurrence  of  opinion  that  necessity  exists  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  railway  system  in  Ire- 
land?— If  a general  expression  of  opinion  were 
taken  by  any  organised  method  in  Ireland,  I 
think  the  expression  of  opinion  would  be  99  to 
one  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  railway 
system. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4207.  Amongst  other  incidental  advantages, 
you  would  have  no  such  narrow  and  sectional 
opposition  as  this  18  miles  of  tramway  has  re- 
cently received  ? — Certainly  not. 

4208.  The  State  could  not  object  to  any  num- 
ber of  tramways  built  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
people  themselves  ?— They  would  all  be  regarded 
as  assistants  to  the  central  system,  whereas  they 
are  regarded  as  opponents  by  the  present  system 
of  railways. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

4209.  Who  would  build  those  railways  if  the 
State  had  the  power  to  swallow  them  up?— I 
should  look  to  their  being  built  from  exactly  the 
same  sources  as  the  tramways  have  to  look  to  at 
present  for  capital. 

4210.  But  if  the  State  had  swallowed  up  all 
the  railways,  who  would  build  fresh  ones? — I 
should  fancy  it  would  be  the  business  of  the 
State,  who  would  then  become  the  capitalists  of 
the  companies. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4211.  Following  the  model  of  Belgium  ? — 
Yes. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

4212.  Who  built  the  railways  in  India  ? — The 
Government. 


213.  Accepting 
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Mr.  Leuhe. 

4213.  Accepting  the  principle,  and  adopting 
the  practice,  there  is  plenty  of  precedent  for  the 
success  of  the  operation  in  the  establishment  of 
railways  abroad,  which  1 may  assume  to  be  the 
fact  ? — In  plenty  of  cases. 

4214.  We  have  plenty  of  experience  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  it  ? — Yes 

4215.  Would  you  advocate  that  the  canals  of 
Ireland  should  also  come  under  the  same  regula- 
tion of  the  State ; are  they  not  important  also? — 

I think  the  construction  of  canals  in  Ireland 
would  be  a special  advantage,  in  addition  to  their 
affording  facilities  for  increased  communication, 
for  they  would  help  very  much  towards  the  effec- 
tual drainage  of  the  country. 

4216.  But  even  the  canals  which  you  have,  I 
assume,  might  have  their  success  and  usefulness 
promoted  by  being  taken  into  the  charge  of  the 
State? — I should  say  any  better  management 
than  exists  at  present  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  them. 

4217.  Are  the  canals  to  any  great  extent 
monopolised  by  the  railway  companies  in  Ireland? 
— I am  not  in  a position  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
that  point. 

4218.  We  are  now  coming  to  a minor  source 
of  either  good  or  evil.  You  have  a special  ad- 
ministrative body  in  Cork  which  attends  to  your 
butter  interests,  or  is  assumed  to,  what  you  call 
your  Cork  Butter  Market  Trustees  ? — Yes. 

4219.  Are  they  appointed  by  Government,  or 
are  they  elected ; how  do  you  get  your  trustees  ? 
— There  are  a certain  number  appointed  by  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county,  others  are  elected  by 
the  corporation  of  the  city ; the  balance  are 
elected,  I think,  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
trade. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4220.  Are  the  grand  jury  bound  to  elect  out 
of  their  own  body,  or  may  they  go  outside  ? — 
They  may  elect  anyone  not  engaged  in  the  but- 
ter trade. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4221.  In  this  method  of  election  and  appoint- 
ment are  there  any  defects  which  vitiate  the 
action  of  it? — I think  the  present  system  of 
election  is  very  good  and  could  not  be  better, 
because  all  interests  are  represented  upon  the 
board. 

4222.  Then  where  does  the  body  fail,  if  it 
does  fail,  as  I gather  from  you,  to  a great  ex- 
tent?— I have  stated  in  one  particular  that  I 
believe  they  have  not  taken  the  same  measures 
they  should  have  done  to  keep  the  standard  of 
butter  in  Cork  up  to  the  standard  at  which  it 
should  be  kept. 

4223.  Are  they  aided  in  that  neglect  by  the 
opinion  and  influences  of  the  trade,  or  is  it  in 
spite  of  the  opinion  and  influences  of  the  trade  ? 
— The  trade  of  Cork  is  split  into  two  classes, 
the  export  branch,  and  a branch  who  deal  directly 
with  the  farmers,  and  their  interests  are  conflict- 
ing. Those  who  deal  with  the  farmers  have  a direct 
interest  in  obtaining  the  very  highest  quality 
that  can  be  obtained  in  the  butter  consigned  to 
them  for  sale,  whereas  the  exporters’  interest  is 
to  get  the  fairest  standard  of  quality  put  on  by 
the  inspector. 
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4224.  The  one  has  an  interest  in  getting  the 
best  quality  of  material,  and  the  other  has  only 
an  interest  in  getting  the  best  brand? — That  is 
exactly  the  distinction. 

4225.  Do  they  arrive  on  the  whole  at  a fair 
mean  of  justice,  in  your  opinion,  by  this  method 
of  branding  ? — I do  not  think  they  do  at  present. 

4226  Then  how  would  you  recommend  this  to 
be  improved  ? — I think  the  trustees  should  make 
some  effort  to  get  the  best  judges  of  butter  that 
could  be  obtained  in  the  whole  kingdom  for  that 
purpose. 

4227.  Are  the  trustees  therefore  a little  negli- 
gent, a little  affected  by  use  and  wont  ? — That  is 
the  only  point  on  which  I think  the  trustees  have 
not  fully  performed  all  their  responsibilities. 

4228.  Is  there  any  other  cure  for  that  than  the 
influence  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  butter  trade 
and  the  farmers? — I do  not  quite  understand 
whether  there  is  any  appeal  given  by  recent 
legislation  to  the  Privy  Council  to  force  them 
to  remedy  that  shortcoming  or  not.  It  think  it  is 
ratherthattheir  attentionhas  not  been  very  promi  • 
nently  called  to  the  matter  up  to  the  present. 

4229.  Would  not  the  trade  itself  be  all-power- 
ful in  its  representations  to  the  trustees  ? — The 
representation  of  both  sides  is  equal,  therefore 
one  influence  balances  the  other. 

4230.  Just  as  an  illustration  ; to  what  influ- 
ence must  we  attribute  the  maintenance  of  that 
antiquated  oak  firkin  which  you  pointed  out  to 
the  Committee  yesterday  ; is  it  to  the  trustees, 
to  the  Inspectors,  to  the  trade,  or  what  must  it 
be  attributed  to  ? — It  must  be  attributed  mainly 
to  the  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  packages  that 
are  adopted  in  all  other  counties  on  the  part  of 
the  general  body  of  the  trustees. 

423 1 . That,  in  fact,  though  they  are  interested 
in  a most  important  trade,  they  do  not  know 
the  current  methods  by  which  the  trade  is  con- 
ducted ? — As  a matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of 
them  do  not. 

4232.  The  trade  itself  either  does  not  know, 
or  does  not  instruct  them  in  these  matters.  If  I 
understand  rightly,  it  is  the  regulation  of  the 
market  itself,  which  says,  they  shall  only  use 
these  casks  ? — The  branch  of  the  trade  which 
does  fully  understand  it,  and  which  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  reform,  really  has  no 
means  of  communication  with  the  farmer,  as  a 
rule  ; that  is  to  say,  the  export  branch  of  the 
trade. 

4233.  It  would  involve,  in  fact,  a substitution 
of  one  plant  for  another ; the  purchase  of  new 
casks,  and  the  dismissal  of  old  ones  ; which  means 
in  that  as  in  every  other  trade,  a displacement  of 
facilities ; but  you  do  recognise  some  improve- 
ment in  the  Cork  butter  trade,  and  you  specially 
called  our  attention  to  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Clancy,  and,  I think,  another  firm,  as  being  so 
successful  in  promoting  and  exhibiting  the  best 
form  of  butter? — Messrs.  Clancy  and  Messrs. 
Clear  and  Sons. 

4234.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
example  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  profits  which 
you  declare  they  have  derived  from  their  enter- 
prise, will  not  have  a most  potent  effect  upon  their 
neighbours  and  competitors  ? — I think  the  effects 
of  it  will  be  very  slow  necessarily,  because  the  re- 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

quisite  large  quantity  of  very  fine  butter  will 
not  be  available  in  the  country  to  enable  such 
trades  to  be  developed  on  a large  scale. 

4235.  Those  larger  supplies  do  not  come  on 
account  of  the  defects  you  have  indicated.  Now 
you  have  referred  to  the  action  of  the  magistrates 
in  a case  in ' which  the  butter  was  adulterated 
with  water  and  salt  to  the  extent  of  22  per  cent ; 
was  their  decision  based,  in  your  judgment,  upon 
the  idea  that  it  was  good  enough  for  the  country, 
and  that  if  they  objected  to  such  adulteration 
they  would  be  barring  out  a great  deal  of  the 
produce  of  the  country  ? — The  decision  was  so 
very  extraordinary,  that  really  I do  not  think 
any  person  could  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to 
upon  what  reasons  the  magistrates  come  to  their 
decision. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4236.  The  magistrates  often  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  state  the  reasons  upon  which  they 
come  to  their  decisions  in  Ireland,  do  they  ? — 
They  do  not ; upon  that  occasion  I do  not  think 
they  gave  any  reason  for  dismissing  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4237.  1 1 was  so  extraordinary  a case,  that  I have 
made  it  my  duty  to  try  and  find  out  what  might 
have  animated  the  minds  of  the  magistrates  in  this 
matter.  It  struck  me  as  a suggestion,  which  I 
would  ask  you  either  to  confirm  or  repudiate,  that 
they  were  oppressed  by  the  sense  that  if  they 
raised  too  high  the  standard  of  butter,  they  would 
exclude  from  the  market  a great  many  of  what 
they  would  call  “ worthy  farmers,”  who  send  that 
butter;  a very  lenient  view,  but  a very  important 
one,  if  they  took  it.  Is  there  any  known  idea  of 
what  ought  to  be  Irish  butter? — Certainly. 

4238.  Would  not  there  be  a danger  in  raising 
the  standard  beyond  the  capability  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  attain ; that  is  to  say,  a temporary 
danger? — I am  afraid  that  that  idea  prevails  very 
much  at  present. 

4239.  Then  we  must  look  for  amendment  in 
that  particular,  as  in  many  others,  to  some  very 
potent  influences  which  you  have  pointed  out, 
mainly,  education  and  example  at  the  cost  of  the 
State  ?— Yes. 

4240.  Finally,  do  you  expect  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  rent  receivers  of  Ireland,  which 
would  promote  these  amendments  in  the  dairy 
farming,  and  pro  tanto,  obviate  the  necessity  for 
some  exertion  of  the  State  ? — If  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  future  by  the  past,  and  I think  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  look  at  the  question,  I do  not 
expect  any  such  efforts  on  their  part. 

Chairman. 

4241.  Is  it  that  they  have  not  got  the  will,  or 
that  they  have  not  got  the  power  ? — They  have 
not  got  the  will  mainly. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4242.  They  have  not  got  the  habit? — They 
have  not  got  the  will,  and  I do  not  expect  they 
will  have  the  power  in  the  future. 

4243.  It  has  not  been  the  custom  ? — It  has 
not. 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

4244.  And  custom,  I presume,  is  very  potent 
in  Ireland  as  well  as  everywhere  else?— Very 
much  so. 

4245.  Can  you  conceive  that  without  it  you 
can  attain  such  a position  in  relation  to  other 
nations  as  will  relieve  your  mind  of  its  gloom 
and  fear  for  the  future  industry  of  the  Irish 
dairy  farmers  ? — I look  forward  with  very  great 
hope,  and  with  very  great  confidence  to  the 
total  abolition  of  the  existing  system  of  land- 
lordism in  Ireland,  and  to  the  formation  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  ; I believe  that  in  that  mainly 
lies  the  future  prosperity  of  agricultural  industry. 

Chairman. 

4246.  Do  you  really  consider  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a peasant  proprietary  would  tend  to 
improve  dairy  farming;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — 
It  would  improve  all  kinds  of  farming  as  well  as 
dairy  farming. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4247.  There  would  be  less  sense  of  insecurity  ? 
— Yes,  there  would  be  a greater  sense  of  security, 
and  an  actual  reward  for  labour. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

4248.  Have  they  not  that  sense  of  security 
now  ? — No. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4249.  I desired  to  obtain  from  so  competent 
a witness  as  yourself  some  expression  of  the  hope 
that  the  neglect  of  past  generations  on  the  part 
of  an  important  class  in  the  country  might  be 
expected  to  cease  in  the  future,  or  to  be  miti- 
gated ? — It  would  be  modified  and  mitigated  by 
the  alteration  of  the  landlord  system  into  that  of 
a peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland;  that  is  the  only 
way  in  which  I look  forward  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  farmers  in  Ireland. 

4250.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  great  cap- 
tainship of  agricultural  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  ? — Quite  hopeless,  in  my 
opinion. 

4251.  And  yet  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
such  captainship  exists  in  England  and  else- 
where ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

4252.  Might  not  home  rule  produce  that 
change  ? — Certainly  ; because  I think  other 
changes  might  follow  upon  that. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

4253.  1 should  like  to  ask  you  whether  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  are  not  better  suited 
than  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  to 
dairy  farming  ? — That  has  been  always  a recog- 
nised maxim. 

4254.  And  you  believe  that  to  be  the  case  ? — 
1 do. 

4255.  You  attribute  the  non-success  of  dairy 
farming  to  the  want  of  capital,  partly  caused  by 
the  want  of  security  during  the  past  ? — I do  not 
attribute  it  absolutely  to  the  want  of  security, 
but  to  the  impossibility  of  Irish  farmers  accu- 
mulating any  capital  as  the  reward  of  their  labour 
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Mr.  Whitworth — continued, 
on  the  land;  the  increased  returns  from  the  land 
went  into  other  pockets  than  those  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil. 

4256.  Then  how  do  you  account  tor  it  that 
such  large  deposits  are  in  the  banks  in  Ireland 
belonging  to  this  very  class? — Ido  not  know 
that  there  are  any  existing  statistics  by  which 
you  could  judge  what  is  the  proportionate 
amount  of  deposit  in  the  Irish  banks  belonging 
to  farmers,  as  distinguished  from  any  other  class 
of  deposit. 

4257.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  there  are  very 
laro-e  deposits  belonging  to  the  farmers,  in  fact,  in 
banks  where  none  but  farmers  have  the  means 
of  depositing  ?— I should  say  that,  of  course,  there 
are  in  all  large  communities  individuals  who,  by 
denying  themselves  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life,  and  denying  their  families  that  education 
and'  those  conveniences  of  life  which  properly 
belong  to  their  positions,  are  enabled  to  accu- 
mulate a few  hundreds  and  have  thus  deposited 
in  the  banks  what,  under  the  normal  state  of 
society  in  other  countries,  would  be  spent  for 
the  intellectual  and  social  development  of  their 

fa  4958!'  Still,  of  the  30,000, 000 1,  or  32,000,000 1., 
of  money  in  the  banks  of  Ireland,  a very  large 
portion  must  belong  to  the  farming  classes  ?— 1 
had  experience  myself  for  five  or  six  years  as  a 
clerk  in  one  of  the  Irish  banks,  in  my  younger 
days,  in  different  towns  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford, and  I know  that,  in  a very  large  decree, 
a great  part  of  the  deposits  were  invested  by 
others  than  farmers  ; successful  shopkeepers 
and  retired  people  from  different  positions  of 
civil  employment,  and  people  who,  not  being 
well  versed 'in  the  art  of  investing  their  money 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  preferred  the  safe  se- 
curity of  the  deposit  receipt  to  speculating  in 
stocks  and  shares. 

4259.  Now,  for  instance,  you  find  large  sums 
paid  by  farmers  for  the  tenant-right  of  then- 
farms;  how  do  they  manage  to  pay  those  large 
sums  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  accumulate 
money?— That  has  been  so,  of  course,  m the 
past ; but  I do  not  think  that  we  should  take  any 
state’ of  things  existing  before  five  or  six  years 
ago  as  a guide  for  the  present  agricultural  con- 
dition of  Ireland. 

4260.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  ot 

farming  in  Ireland  is  very  much  worse  now  than 
it  has  been  for  the  last  8 or  10  years?— Cer- 
tainly ; it  is  at  its  worst  at  present,  for  a time  ; 
not  that  I believe  that  it  has  arrived  at  the  lowest 
point  at  which  remuneration  will  be  impossible  to 
the  Irish  farmer  yet.  , , 

4261.  You  thought  that  the  laws  were  not 
severe  enough  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  imita- 
tion butters.  I presume  you  would  not  prohibit 
the  sale  of  those  compounds  if  they  were  really 
called  by  their  proper  name  ?— Certainly  not; 
it  would  be  mere  childishness  to  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  consuming  public  of  a legitimate  article 
of  food. 

Chairman. 

4262.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
prevent  their  being  mixed  with  the  other  article 
of  good  butter  ? — I do  not  think  that  what  is 
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Chairman  — continued. 

sold  as  either  English  or  Irish  manufactured 
butter  is  at  all  adulterated  with  these  foreign 
compounds.  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
single  instance  on  record  in  which  any  kind  of 
British  butter  has  been  found  to  be  adulterated 
by  these  foreign  fats. 

4263.  Where  the  fraud  exists,  it  is  that  but- 
terine  is  put  off  for  the  real  article.  You  were 
speaking  of  the  fraud  yesterday  which  existed  ? 
— That  is,  of  course,  the  main  fraud  in  the  matter; 
of  course  there  are  lesser  frauds  in  manufacturers 
using  very  inferior  and,  in  fact,  very  dangerous 
materials  in  the  production  of  the  lower  classes 
of  these  compounds. 


Mr.  Ewart. 

4264.  Is  not  there  a fraud  in  respect  to  foreign 
butter,  that  Dutch  butter  is  adulterated  with 
foreign  fats  ?— In  Dutch  butter  there  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  adulteration ; but  I should 
supplement  that  answer  by  saying  that  we  have 
no  means  whatsoever  of  knowing  what  is  butter 
and  what  is  butterine  coming  from  Holland  at 
present. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

4265.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  there 
is  a great  deal  of  want  of  self-reliance  on  the  part 
of  both  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland  ?— I do 
not  know  that  I intended  to  convey  such  an  im- 
pression. 

4266.  You  indicated  that  they  must  get  assist- 
ance from  the  Government?— Certainly. 

4267.  Therefore  that  indicates  a want  of  self- 
reliance,  does  it  not? — I really  would  not  draw 
that  inference  from  it. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4268.  It  does  not  indicate  a want  of  self- 
reliance  when  a sick  man  sends  for  a doctor,  does 
^ ? — That  is  the  way  in  which  I would  put  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  farmer. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

4269.  Does  it  show  a want  of  self-reliance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  when  it  asks  taxes 
from  the  subject?— I think  there  is  no  difference 
between  those  two  cases. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

4270.  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the 
railway's  by  the  Government,  would  there  not  be 
a great  difficulty  in  getting  tlie  poorer  railways 
to  consent  to  be  taken  oyer  at  their  own  true 
value  ? — I dare  say  they  would  look  for  a fair 

va4271.  Would  they  he  content  with  a fair  value? 
—It  is  only  natural  to  infer  that  they  would  try 
and  get  the  highest  price  they  could.  I do  not 
think  that  the  small  difference  that  even  they 
might  he  able  to  exact  from  the  Government 
over  the  actual  value  of  the  railways  should  be 
any  obstacle  to  the  Government  acquiring  those 
railways,  because  the  paramount  importance  ot 
the  amalgamation  to  the  country  should  counter- 
balance  lay  money  that  the  Government  would 
IFl  m 
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Mr.  Whitworth — continued, 
pay  over  the  existing  current  value  of  those  rail- 
ways. 

4272.  How  many  years’  purchase  do  you  think 
the  Government  ought  to  give  ? — That  I have 
not  considered. 

4273.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Government, 
when  they  purchased  the  telegraphs,  purchased 
them  on  the  basis  of  paying  six  per  cent,  upon 
the  money  invested? — Personally,  I am  not 
aware  of  that. 

4274.  And  that  they  have  not  paid  two  per 
cent.  ? — But  looking  at  the  Government  merely 
as  the  representative  body  of  the  commercial 
community,  I believe  the  advantages  have  been 
very  great,  owing  to  the  Government  having- 
taken  up  the  management  of  the  telegraphs. 

4275.  Does  not  it  rather  indicate  that  the 
Go  vernment  cannot  manage  great  concerns  of 
this  kind  economically,  when  they  bought  the 
telegraphs  on  the  basis  of  paying  six  per  cent, 
while  they  cannot  pay  two?— I would  attribute 
that  more  to  incompetency  in  the  management 
than  to  the  system. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4276.  Or  to  the  extra  facilities  ? — Or  to  the 
extra  facilities  that  have  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic thereby. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

4277.  I never  knew  a Government  business 
conducted  economically  yet  ? — I am  afraid  a 
great  many  taxpayers  of  the  country  would  agree 
with  you. 

4278.  Now,  supposing  the  inspection  of  butter 
were  much  more  severe  than  it  is ; say,  justly 
severe,  would  not  that  drive  a great  many 
farmers  from  the  business  of  making  butter  ? — 
On  the  contrary,  I think  it  would  have  a very 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  improvement  of 
manufacture. 

4279.  But,  at  first,  it  might  drive  people  out 
of  the  trade  because  they  would  not  find  a market 
for  the  butter  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I think  then- 
effort  to  improve  the  make  would  be  commenced 
at  once. 

4280.  I quite  agree  with  you  there,  and  I was 
going  to  add  would  not  that  weeding  out  of  the 
inferior  farmer  be  a permanent  benefit  to  the 
trade  itself? — I would  look  rather  to  the  weeding 
out  of  inferior  butter  as  the  result  of  that,  than 
to  the  weeding  out  of  the  small  farmer. 

4281.  It  would  not  weed  out  the  small  farmer, 
but  would  compel  him  to  improve  his  manufac- 
ture ? — 

(The  examination  of  Sir  George  Colthurst, 
Bart.,  was  here  interposed,  vide  posted.) 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4282.  You  told  the  Committee  that  your  sug- 
gestions led  in  a great  measure  to  the  passage  of 
the  Act  regulating  the  Cork  butter-market?— 
Yes,  to  a very  large  extent;  that  is  the  evidence 
I gave  before  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Com- 
mission, which  formed  the  basis,  I think,  of 
the  information  upon  which  that  Act  was  con- 
structed. 

4283.  Did  you  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Cork  Trustees’  Board?— I 
believe  I did;  I said  I thought  it  should  be 
largely  composed  of  elected  representatives,  the 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

Corporation  of  Cork  having  a nominative  power 
in  the  matter,  as  the  City  of  Cork  was  so  vitally 
concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  the  market. 

4284.  Does  the  present  indirect  election  of  the 
Board  remove  it  out  of  the  control  of  public 
opinion? — I do  not  think  so. 

4285.  Is  it  subject  to  public  opinion? — Yes, 
inasmuch  as  the  Board  are  subject  to  re-election 
every  year. 

4286.  Re-election  by  whom  ? By  the  Board  ? — 
No,  but  as  we  now  elect  them,  the  grand  jury,  the 
Cork  Corporation,  and  the  export  and  import 
branches  of  the  trade. 

4287.  As  far  as  the  grand  jury,  the  Cork  Cor- 
poration, and  the  export  and  import  branches  of 
the  trade  have  a power  of  election,  that  is  not  a 
method  of  election  which  would  affect  the  general 
public  opinion  of  the  country  necessarily,  is  it  ? — 
No ; I should  like  that  the  farmers  should  have 
direct  representation  on  that  Board  by  some  elec- 
tive means  if  possible. 

4288.  Do  you  consider  the  functions  of  the 
Cork  Butter  Trustees  Board  could  form  part  of 
the  functions  of  an  elective  county  board  ? — Not 
unless  the  trade  representation  was  still  recog- 
nised, because  it  does  not  follow  that  an  elective 
county  board  would  have  any  special  knowledge 
of  the  butter  trade,  which  would  be  so  vitally 
necessary  for  the  guidance  and  regulation  of  it 
from  a trade  point  of  view. 

4289.  May  I conclude,  that  as  the  present  in- 
come of  7,000  l.  a year  is  not  used  up  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  possible  utility,  any  reform  by  which 
public  opinion  and  public  interest  could  be  made 
more  effectual  in  the  proceedings  of  the  board 
would  have  a valuable  effect  7—  Certainly  ; of 
course,  I do  not  bind  myself  to  exact  figures  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  annual  income,  but  I believe 
it  is  about  that. 

. 4290.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Leake  a ques- 
tion as  to  the  obligation  of  the  Legislature  to 
foster  a particular  industry  in  Ireland  ; I suppose 
vou  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  here  engaged 
in  examining  into  the  general  question  of  the 
industries  of  Ireland  ; I suppose  you  are  aware 
that  in  Canada  and  New  South  Wales  the  home 
industries  of  those  countries  are  protected  by  high 
tariffs? — Certainly. 

4291.  That  is  under  the  British  Crown? — 
Yes,  and  against  British  manufactures  also. 

4292.  Would  you  say  that  the  treatment  of 
Irish  manufactures  in  the  past,  both  active  and 
passive,  establishes  in  the  case  of  Ireland  a special 
claim  for  State  fosterage  ? — I have  said  so 
already. 

4293.  You  were  also  asked  as  to  the  probable 
co-operation  of  the  owners  of  landed  property  in 
furtherance  of  any  scheme  for  the  development 
of  Irish  industry,  and  I understood  you  to  reply 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  did  not  tend  to 
induce  you  to  regard  the  future  hopefully  in  that 
respect  ? — That  was  my  deliberate  answer  to  the 
question. 

4294.  Is  it  correct  that  no  appreciable  part  of 
the  improvements  made  upon  the  soil  of  Ireland 
have  been  made  by  the  landed  classes ; that  they 
have  not  improved  the  dwellings  of  the  people, 
and  that  a very  large  portion  of  them  spend  in 
other  countries  the  rents  they  receive  in  Ireland? 

I do  not  know  that  they  have  improved  any- 
thing 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

thin*  in  Ireland  except  that  they  have  improved 
the  rents  very  much  for  their  own  profit. 

Chairman. 

4295.  Is  that  universally  the  case? — Yes,  it  is 
universal ; there  are  exceptions  which  prove  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4296.  Those  are  the  cases  upon  which  your 

opinion  is  founded  ?— Yes,  and  it  is  the  general 
rule  upon  which  the  people  of  Ireland  found  their 
opinion.  c , 

4297.  In  looking  forward  you  put  out  of  the 
question  any  generous  co-operation  of  the  landed 
class  to  an  extension  of  the  scheme,  and  you  look 
rather  to  the  development  of  industry  and  an 
increase  of  energy  arising  from  the  occupiers  be- 
coming owners  of  the  soil? — Certainly;  1 should 
he  closing  my  eyes  to  what  has  occurred  all  round 
about  me  in  the  past  if  I did  not  take  tnat  view 
of  the  matter. 

4298.  I have  gathered  from  your  answer  con- 
cerning the  railways  that  the  companies  in  Ire- 
land in  regard  to  local  trade  do  not  co-operate 
with  one  another  intelligently? — On  the  con- 
trary, they  rather  try  to  handicap  each  other  m 
every  way  they  can,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
commercial  community. 

4299.  And  also  that  the  system  of  through 
rates  so  far  places  the  Irish  producer  at  a dis- 
advantage that  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
even  the  United  States,  can  put  their  dairy  and 
other  produce  into  the  English  market  far  more 
cheaply  than  the  producer  on  the  other  side  of 
the  irish  Channel  ?— Far  more  cheaply;  and  m 
reference  to  the  question  of  through  rates,  I wish 
to  say  that  the  Irish  railway  companies  give  such 
preferential  through  rates  to  the  English  towns 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  English  goods  can  be 
sent  from  Manchester  and  Birmingham  and  Brad- 
ford cheaper  to  towns  in  the  west  of  Ireland  than 
they  can  be  sent  from  Dublin  to  those  same  towns, 
at  a very  largely  decreased  rate,  so  that  the 
English  manufacturer  really  receives  a premium 
from  the  Irish  railway  companies  for  sending  his 
goods  into  Ireland. 

4300.  I suppose  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
spirit  of  the  time  of  William  III.,  forbidding  the 
importation  of  Irish  goods  into  England,  would 
hardly  be  more  effective  for  its  destruction  than 
the  system  of  through  rates  existing  at  present? 

I would  not  like  to  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  but 

there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  they  do  place 
the  Irish  manufacturer  at  a tremendous  dis- 
advantage in  competing  with  the  English. 

4301.  Do  you  remember  that  you.  told  the 
Committee,  that  in  the  year  1848  the  Irish  butter 
imported  into  the  Port  of  London  was  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  ?— It  was  half  the  whole,  I 
think. 

4302.  The  last  figures  you  gave  the  Committee 
were  5,000  casks  of  Irish  butter  against  1,250,000 
of  the  whole  ? — But  I do  not  attribute  that  to  the 
Irish  railway  system  with  which  we  are  dealing 
at  present.  I attribute  that  altogether  to  the 
development  of  butter  manufacture  by  the  State 
governments  of  other  countries. 

4303.  And  not  at  all  to  the  cost  of  carrying  that 
butter  from  the  producing  towns  to  the  coast  of 

0.98. 
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Ireland? — It  operates  towards  it,  but  it  is  a less 
producing  cause  than  the  other, 

4304.  Now,  to  take  as  an  example  this  case  of 
the  Cork  and  Coachford  Tramway  ; would  you 
say  that  it  would  be  generally  healthy  and  salu- 
tary that  tramways  and  competing  modes  of  com- 
munication should  be  encouraged  ? — Certainly. 

4305.  This  Coachford  line  was  promoted  by 
the  ratepayers  ? —It  was. 

4306.  Was  it  not  promoted  by  persons  who 
would  be  responsible  for  any  guarantee  ?— Yes, 
and  who  have  invested  their  capital  as  well. 

4307.  Who  opposed  the  line? — The  Cork  and 
Macroom  Railway  Company. 

4308.  Did  that  cover  the  same  route? — 
Almost. 

4309.  Obviously,  they  opposed  the  line ; in 
fact,  they  objected  to  any  competition  with  them- 
selves?— Naturally  so. 

4310.  Would  you  say  that  the  principle  which 
ouf-ht  to  govern  the  Legislature  would  be  this  : 
that  the  healthy  competition  should  be  encour- 
aged and  legalized  where  it  was  possible  ?— 
Undoubtedly.  The  more  competition  there  is.in 
that  direction  the  more  development  of  industries 
follows  as  a matter  of  experience. 

4311.  I presume  you  would  say  that  there 
were  only  two  ways  of  bringing  the  rates  down. 
One  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  other  by  pro- 
moting competition  ? — Yes. 

4312.  So  far  as  I can  see  by  the  story  told  in 
the  Chair  by  Sir  George.  Colthurst,  the  effect  of 
the  law'  in  this  case  is  to  forbid  that  lessening  of 
the  railway  rates  which  would  follow  from  com- 
petition being  established  ? — Y es,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  farmers  and  the  ratepayers  of  the 
district  who  are  satisfied  to  tax  themselves,  from 
acquiring  that  easy  facility  of  communication 
with  the°markets  which  the  construction  of  this 
tramway  would  place  at  their  disposal. 

4313.  Would  you  favour  such  a reform  as 
would  apply  to  the  question  of  tramways,  and 
railways  the  principle  of  the  Labourers’  Bill  of 
last  Session,  by  which  an  order  in  Council  in 
Ireland  or  a decision  of  an  appropriate  tribunal 
might  be  final  without  the  expense  and  hazard,  of 
a reference  to  Parliament? — I would  differ  with 
the  evidence  given  by  Sir  George  Colthurst  in 
regard  to  that ; he  says  that  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  Dublin  should  be  final  upon  the 
matter.  I would  say  that  the  decision  of  the 
elected  board  in  the  counties  interested  in  the 
matter  should  be  final  upon  any  matter  relating 
simply  to  the  development  of  local  industries. 

4314.  Upon  the  principle  that  those  who  run 
the  risk  ought  to  be  entitled  to  carry  out  the 
enterprise,  and  also  upon  the  principle  that  a 
local  authority  vested  by  the  people  with  power 
should  be  able  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
enterprise  should  be  carried  out?— Upon  that 
principle,  and  also  upon  the  principle  . of  not 
allowing  a few  gentlemen  living  at  a distance, 
who  know  nothing  either  about  the  conformation 
of  the  locality  or  the  wants  of  the  people,  to 
negative  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  locality. 

4315.  Looking  at  railway  amalgamation  and 
the  management  of  railways  by  the  State,  as  a 
question  that  might  ripen  only,  slowly  to  fruition, 
do  you  think  that  useful  public  effects  might  be 
produced  from  such  a varying  of  the  system  as 

P p 4 would 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

would  teach  the  railway  companies  that  they 
would  have  to  bring  down  their  rates  ? — I think 
so. 

4316.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  careless- 
ness of  which  you  complain  in  the  transit  of 
butter? — I really  do  not  know  what  is  the  power 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  that  matter,  but  I think 
it  ought  to  be  their  duty  to  insist  upon  all  railway 
and  steamship  companies  providing  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  the  transit  of  an  article  of  such 
great  importance  to  Ireland  as  butter,  such  as 
proper  stowage  accommodation  at  the  railways  and 
proper  wharfage  accommodation  at  the  quays  of 
the  steamers.  It  would  require  a very  small 
outlay,  but  still  it  has  been  persistently  denied 
by  those  companies,  though  it  has  been  placed 
before  their  directors  at  different  times. 

4317.  A system  of  inspection  and  fine  might 
meet  the  case  ? — I should  say  it  would,  if  the 
fines  would  be  sufficient  to  compel  them  to  make 
the  investment  that  would  be  required  originally. 

4318.  You  described  the  condition  in  which 
you  saw  some  casks  ol  your  own  at  Manchester, 
hardly  recognisable  through  filth? — Yes,  and  in 
other  places.  This  week  in  London  I saw  some 
boxes  of  roll  butter  which  I sent  away  from  Cork 
on  Saturday  quite  clean  and  quite  freshly  turned 
out  from  the  carpenter’s  shop,  I saw  them  in  the 
stores  of  a provision  merchant  in  London  along- 
side of  some  that  had  come  from  Norway  and 
Denmark;  mine  were  all  dirty  and  begrimed 
with  dirt  of  all  kinds,  so  much  so  that  the  brand 
which  I placed  upon  them  with  a stencil  in  Cork 
was  unrecognisable ; whereas  the  foreign  boxes 
might  have  been  themselves  placed  upon  the 
table  of  the  consumer  without  offending  the  sense 
in  any  way,  they  were  so  clean  and  spotless. 

4319.  That  has  a very  injurious  effect  both 
upon  the  rapidity  of  the  sale  and  the  price  that 
■would  be  probably  got  ? — On  both  one  and  the 
other. 

4320.  We  heard  something  of  the  adulteration 
of  butter  with  water  and  salt  in  Ireland ; may  I 
take  it  that  you  consider  that  such  adulteration 
is  a work  of  a special  kind  of  small  dealer  in 
minor  towns,  who  buys  the  butter  and  adulterates 
it  before  he  passes  it  to  the  dealers  ? — I think  so ; 
that  is  the  impression  I endeavoured  to  convey  to 
the  Committee  yesterday.  I do  not  think  adul- 
teration is  practised  largely,  or  to  any  appreciable 
extent  at  all,  directly  by  the  farmers,  but  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  farms  are  small  they  sell  their 
butter  in  fresh  lumps  to  those  dealers,  who  re- 
make it  and  pack  it  into  firkins,  adding  a very 
large  quantity  of  salt  and  water  to  it,  by  which 
they  make  a profit. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4321.  Were  you  speaking  of  county  Cork  in 
that  case  ? — I was  speaking  of  county  Cork  and 
county  Clare  as  well. 

4322.  I am  sorry  to  differ  from  you  with  regard 
to  county  Clare? — We  get  a great  deal  of 
that  butter  from  the  dealers,  not  from  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4323.  Are  you  aware  that  the  agricultural 
people  who  have  a very  small  portion  or  lump  of 
butter,  take  it  in  to  sell  it  to  one  of  the  middle- 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

men,  and  he,  having  increased  the  weight  by 
water  and  salt,  proceeds  to  sell  it  to  the  wholesale 
dealer? — There  are  many  markets  where  the 
farmers  expose  it  for  sale,  and  the  dealers  go  to 
those  markets  and  purchase  it  in  minor  quan- 
tities from  the  small  farmers;  and  then  they 
adulterate  it  as  you  say. 

4324.  But  the  ordinary  farmer  is  no  more 
responsible  for  the  enterprise  of  these  irregular 
dealers  than  he  is  for  the  enterprise  of  the  Gom- 
been man? — No  ; no  more  than  the  distiller  is 
for  the  adulteration  of  the  whiskey  which  is  per- 
formed by  the  retailers  after  it  leaves  his  pre- 
mises. 

4325.  I believe  the  three  main  resources  of 
Ireland  up  to  this  time  have  been  grain,  cattle, 
and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  ? — Quite  so,  the 
agricultural  resources. 

4326.  I believe  the  grain  trade  is  practically 
gone  ? — I do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  Ireland 
ever  again  to  become  a grain-producing  country, 
inasmuch  as  while  as  the  free  trade  system  exists 
in  England,  the  annually  increasing  wheat  areas 
of  Canada,  the  United  States,  Russia,  India, 
Australia,  and  Africa,  will  more  than  supply  the 
wants  of  the  consuming  population  in  Great 
Britain ; and  I should  say,  at  annually  decreasing 
prices  which  would  make  competition  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  tillage  farmers  impoverishing  to  them- 
selves. There  is  no  outlook  as  a grain-pro- 
ducing country  for  Ireland. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4327.  By  “grain,”  in  that  general  answer,  do 
you  mean  wheat  principally  ? — Wheat  to  a very 
large  extent.  In  the  book  which  you  have  in 
your  hand  there  is  a special  report  of  the  annual 
increases  in  every  country  in  the  world  for  the 
last  20  years  of  its  wheat  areas,  and  the  quantities 
that  are  being  produced  each  year  in  excess  of 
the  previous  year  are  something  alarming. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

4328.  Would  your  remark  apply  to  oats  and 
barley?— No.  Oats  and  barley  still  remain  re- 
munerative crops  in  Ireland  ; but  the  importation 
of  different  kinds  of  feeding  stuff  to  England  will 
minimize  the  demand  for  oats  in  the  future,  and 
if  anything  like  the  taxation  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  tried  to  impose  this  past  week 
upon  the  Irish  whiskey  trade  should  succeed, 
barley  would  become  a yearly  diminishing  crop 
afterwards.  As  a matter  of  fact,  barley  "is  an 
annually  diminishing,  crop  at  present,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Irish  brewers  and  distillers  are 
beginning  to  import  barley  from  Scotland  and 
malt  from  Scotland  to  a very  large  extent,  instead 
of  patronising  the  home-grown  produce. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

4329.  Is  the  substitution  of  molasses  and  thino-3 
of  that  kind  for  barley  in  any  way  due  to  the 
abolition  of  the  malt  tax  which  took  place  four 
or  five  years  ago  ?— I have  no  knowledge  upon 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4330.  The  barley  crop  occupies  a special 
position  because  there  is  a special  demand  for  it 
by  native  brewers  and  distillers;  but  beyond 

that 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued, 
that  would  there  be  any  demand  for 
is  largely  produced  m the  South  of  Ireland  , m 
Cork  and  in  Limerick  there  is  a great  deal  ot 
barley  grown  on  account  of  the  local  distilleries 
and  breweries.  . „ , , 

4331  But  after  all,  the  question  of  barley  is  a 
minor  question.  Now  with  reference  to  oats, 
what  dependence  can  Ireland  place  upon  the  oat 
rr0D  9_A  very  large  factor  of  the  value  ot  the 
oat  crop  of  the  past  was  the  value  of  the  straw 
for  litter  purposes.  Now  that  has  been  thi eatened 
very  largely  by  the  importation  of  peat  litter 
and  moss  litter  from  the  Continent,  and  I should 
expect  that  under  an  improved  system  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  developed  in  Ireland,  peat  littei 
would  be  one  of  the  principal  cares  of  the 
Government  schools  to  teach  the  people  its  value, 
and  that  will  in  a short  time  lessen  the  value  ot 
the  oat  crop  to  a very  considerable  extent. 

4332.  On  the  whole,  Ireland  cannot  lean  upon 
the  grain  crop  ? — No. 

4333.  And  as  to  the  cattle  trade,  its  value,  is 

in  process  of  diminution? — I think  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  four  or  five  years  more  the  cattle 
trade  of  Ireland  might  reach  the  position  the 
butter  trade  has  reached  at  present,  because  the 
immense  increase  of  cattle  for  beef  producing 
purposes  in  America  is  one  which  is  almost  sure 
to  throw  a very  largely  increased  supply  upon 
the  English  market,  owing  to  the  development  ot 
the  railway  system  in  America  and  to  the  great 
competition  of  the  ocean  carrying  lines..  I . might 
say  that  at  the  last  census  in  America  it  was 
stated  that  there  are  now  51,000,000  head  of  stock 
in  America  other  than  milking  cattle,  and  that 
they  have  an  area  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
of  pasturage  lands  undeveloped  and  ungrazed  at 
present  of  about  780,000,000  acres  upon  which 
they  can  turn  those  herds  to  feed  free  of  any  cost. 
Then  the  refrigerating  process,  bringing  the  fresh 
meat  from  Australia  and  South  America,  is  also 
another  source  of  danger,  and  that  is  only  just  m 
its  inception  at  present.  v 

4334.  That  is  the  dead  meat  trade  t—1  es. 
The  dead  meat  brought  fresh  into  England  from 
those  two  sources  alone.  I believe  that  the  trade 
of  cattle  raising  in  Ireland  may  anticipate  a very 
serious  competition  in  the  future,  a competition 
with  which  it  will  be  unable  to  cope. 

4335.  Do  you  think,  as  I am  disposed  to  gather 

from  you,  that  no  possible  exertion  on  the  part 
of  Ireland  can  maintain  her  against  the  competi- 
tion of  the  world  in  these  two  matters  of  gram, 
cattle,  and  meat  ? — I think  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible for  her  to  compete  in  those  two  resources 
of  agriculture  against  the  larger  areas  and  the 
increased  facilities  and  cheaper  methods  of  raising 
both  grain  and  cattle  which  exist  in  other 
countries.  , , , . ,, 

4336.  Can  we  on  the  other  hand  entertain  the 
hope  that  Ireland  may  be  able,  against  all  the 
world  can  do,  if  favourable  opportunities  are 
allowed  her,  to  maintain  the  dairy  trade  . I 
believe  a highly  improved  method  of  dairy  manu- 
facture is  the  only  possible  source  of  success  to 
the  Irish  dairy  farmer. 

4337.  Then  if  the  cattle  trade  is  allowed  to 
decline  through  causes  ungovernable  in  Ireland, 
the  maintenance  of  the  dairy  trade  becomes  a 
matter  of  national  importance  ? — Certainly. 
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4338.  Now  I would  ask  you  whether  you  have 
criven  any  thought  to  the  effect  upon  this,  and 
other  industries  of  the  Irish  system  of  banking  . 

— I think  as  Irish  banking  is  conducted  at  present 
no  inducement  is  given  for  the  encouragement  ot 
rising  industries,  and  that  the  tendency  of  the 
banks  hitherto  has  been  to  advance  the  money 
deposited  in  their  care  by  the  shareholders  and 
the  depositors  to  those  who  are  almost  i might 
say  large  capitalists  requiring  an  extension  of 
facilities  rather  than  to  the  encouragement  of 
agricultural  development  and  the  minor  mdus- 

4339.  Are  there  nine  joint  stock  banks  in 
Ireland?— Counting  those  which  exclusively  are 
confined  to  Ulster,  I presume  there  are.  I do  not 
know  how  many  there  are  exactly . 

4340.  We  hear  a great  deal  about  free  trade ; 
is  not  the  fact  that  banking  since  the  passing,  of 
the  Bank  Act  in  1845  is  a very  severely  restrictive 
system?— It  is  almost  prohibitory  to  the  develop- 
meut  of  minor  industries  at  present. 

4341.  The  Bank  of  Ireland,  I believe,  as  far  as 
I know,  allows  the  Government  to  use  its  capital . 

To  a very  large  extent.  It  is  almost  out  of 

touch  with  the  masses  of  the  agricultural  and 

commercial  communities  in  Ireland.  - 

4342.  But  the  Government  could  get  abund- 

ance of  money  in  London,  as  cheaply,  as  they 
could  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland?— Certainly,  and 
cheaper  I should  say,  in  the  open  market  m 
London.  ' „ , - 

4343.  Assuming  the  capital  of  the  Bank  ol 
Ireland  tobeas  is  estimated,  12,000,0001.,  and  the 
capital  of  the  eight  other  banks  to  be  38,000,000 /., 
that  gives  an  available  capital  under  all  heads  or 
50,000,000  l.  in  the  joint  stock  banks  in  Ireland  . 
—To  that  you  should  add  the.  accumulating . de- 
posits in  those  banks,  which  is  also,  you  might 
say,  Irish  capital  available  for  banking  business. 

4344.  I included  the  paid-up  capital  and  money 
on  deposit;  are  you  aware  that  6,000,000 1.  of  that 
is  locked  up  in  Consols  and  Government  btock, 
and  6,000,000Z.  is  in  loans  at  call,  so  that  1 2,000,000/. 
of  that  capital  is  practically  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation in  Ireland  ?— It  is. 

4345.  Are  you  aware  that  the  general  ten- 
dency of  Irish  banks  is  to  discourage  small  trans- 
actions, and  to  launch  their  available  cash  in 
large  sums  into  English  and  foreign  enterprises? 
— 1 should  not  say  that  all  the  banks  in  Ireland 
transfer  their  capital  to  those  purposes. 

4346.  But  generally? — Yes;  of  course,  we 
have  local  banks,  such  as  the  Munster  Bank,  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  which  keeps  its  capital 
within  the  country,  but  1 should  be  very  sorry  to 
say  that  the  distribution  of  that  capital  is  well 
directed  towards  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country ; experience  has  disclosed  recently, 
that  it  has  been  in  an  entirely  opposite  direc- 
tion. 


4347.  I suppose  you  know  that  the  Irish 
National,  and  the  Irish  Provincial  Bank,  for 
instance,  are  controlled  entirely  by  bodies  ot 
English  gentlemen  acting  from  London t—  they 
are  altogether  managed  from  London,  and  that, 
of  course,  almost  denationalizes  the  operations  of 
the  bank  altogether ; I have  reason  myself  to 
know,  in  connection  with  the  Provincial  Bank 
particularly,  that  advances  which  had  been  re- 
r q G commended 
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commended  by  local  managers  of  large  experi- 
ence, on  the  ground  that  in  their  belief,  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  local  branch  of  the  bank 
and  to  the  customers  to  make  them,  have  been 
vetoed  by  the  board  of  directors  in  London, 
without  giving  any  reason  whatsoever. 

4348.  Now  take  the  great  bank  of  Ireland  ; 
do  you  know  from  general  experience,  that  their 
officials  would  not  at  all  encourage  the  farmers  or 
small  traders  to  come  to  their  counter  in  any  of 
the  offices,  either  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing 
money,  or  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  it?— I 
know  that  as  far  as  Cork  is  concerned,  and  you 
may  take  it  no  doubt  as  typical  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  there  are  really  little  or  no  small  accounts 
kept  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  all ; and  I should 
apprehend  that  that  would  be  the  result  of  the 
way  in  which  the  approaches  of  such  customers 
had  been  treated  in  the  past. 

4349.  They  have  been  discouraged  ? — I should 
say  so. 

4350.  Does  your  personal  experience  as  a bank 
official  enable  you  to  say  anything  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  method  pursued  by  banks  generally  in 
dealing  with  farmers  and  small  traders  in  Ireland? 
— I think  the  manner  in  which  they  deal  with 
farmers  in  the  country  branches  is  most  pre- 
judicial to  the  farmer,  because  they  insist  on 
adhering  to  the  old  system  of  only  granting  them 
advances  on  the  three  months’  promissary  note 
system.  That  necessitates  the  farmer  bringing 
himself  and  his  securities  every  three  months 
into  the  town  in  which  the  bank  is,  at  very  great 
loss  of  time  and  very  large  expense;  it  necessi- 
tates the  farmer  going  under  an  obligation  lour 
times  a year  to  his  neighbours,  which  might  be 
avoided,  and  the  bank  equally  secured,  by  their 
advancing  the  money  to  him  for  a year  or  for  a 
certain  period,  taking  those  same  securities  as 
collateral  securities  for  the  repayment  of  their 
money  at  any  time  they  would  wish  to  recall  it. 
And  it  operates  against  the  farmer  in  this  way— 
that  the  banks  make  every  such  renewal  of  these 
bills  an  excuse  for  raising  the  discount  on  the 
renewal  as  being  a compliment  and  obligation  to 
the  farmer ; whereas  when  the  monej'  was  taken 
in  the  first  instance  it  was  understood  that  it 
would  be  a continuing  loan  say  for  six  or  nine  or 
perhaps  twelve  months;  but  through  the  system 
of  compelling  him  to  renew  these  promissory  notes 
each  time,  the  farmer  is  mulcted  out  of  two  or 
three  or  four  per  cent,  additional,  and  the  smaller 
the  sum  is,  the  smaller  the  accommodation  the 
farmer  requires,  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest 
he  is  required  to  pay;  and  if  the  farmer  be  not 
in  upon  the  exact  day  that  the  promissory  note 
becomes  due,  there  are  what  are  called  “past 
due  ” charges  accumulated  upon  him. 

4351.  So  that  the  system  weighs  heaviest 
upon  the  poorest  man  ? — Certainly. 

4352.  I think  I might  infer  from  what  you  say 
that  even  a farmer  or  a small  trader  having  an 
adequate  security  to  offer  would  prefer  to  o-et 
money  in  any  way  he  could  rather  than  go  to  the 
bank  ? — Certainly. 

4353.  That  wrould  be  the  reverse  position  to 
that  which  the  banking  system  ought  to  occupy 
in  regard  to  the  industries  of  the  country  ?— - 
Certainly.  The  result  of  it  is  that  rather  than 
borrow  money  at  a moderate  rate  of  interest  to 
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purchase  seeds  or  cows  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  they  take  credit  from  the  shopkeepers 
and  borrow'  money  from  the  class  known  as  the 
gombeen  men,  who  will  give  them  more  extended 
credit,  but  who  charge  them  grossly  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest. 

Chairman. 

4354.  That  class  of  money-lender  exists  in 
Ireland,  does  it? — Yes,  particularly  in  the  west 
of  Ireland;  the  banking  system  acts  very  de- 
trimentally towards  the  agricultural  community 
at  present. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4355.  I would  infer  from  what  you  have  stated 
that  the  banking  system  is  virtually  the  parent  of 
the  gombeen  man  ; it  produces  a state  of  things 
upon  which  he  thrives? — It  forces  the  customers 
into  his  hands  to  a very  large  extent.  I w'ould 
wish,  however,  to  say  that  in  some  branches  of 
these  different  banks  the  managers  are  men  of 
enlightened  views,  who  make  matters  press  as 
lightly  as  possible  upon  the  farmers  of  the  dis- 
tricts, but  the  general  result  of  the  system  is  as 
you  state. 

Mr.  Kemiy. 

4356.  Does  that  improve  the  chance  of  the 
manager’s  promotion?  — It  depends  very  much 
upon  whether  their  liberality  results  successfully 
to  the  bank  or  disastrously. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4357.  Such  a case  as  that  would  be  the  in- 
telligence of  the  individual  manager  overcoming 
the  tendencies  of  the  system  ?— Yes,  and  perhaps 
overcoming  the  wishes  of  the  directors  also  of  the 
banks. 

4358.  Do  you  know  that  in  Scotland  in  the 
last  annual  period  the  joint  stock  banks  circulated 
a total  of  67,000,000 1.  sterling  in  advances  and 
cash  credit  almost  wholly  to  the  farmers  and 
minor  traders  of  the  country? — I know',  as  a 
general  fact,  that  the  banking  system  in  Scotland 
is  conducted  on  exactly  the  converse  of  what  it 
is  in  Ireland  ; the  result  is  prosperity  all  round 
every  banking  centre. 

4359.  But  if  any  such  fact  as  I have  stated 
about  Scotland  could  be  stated  in  regard  to  the 
banks  of  Ireland,  do  you  think  there  would  be 
less  urgency  in  the  need  for  the  inquiries  of  this 
Committee  of  the  House  ?— I should  say  that  the 
Irish  manufacturer  to  a very  large  extent  w’ould 
be  in  such  a condition  that  this  Committee  would 
be  only  able  to  assist  a few  branches  of  industry, 
whereas  now  I believe  the  scope  of  your  inquiry 
must  extend  to  almost  every  branch  of  Irish 
manufacture. 

4360.  Do  you  know  that  in  America  there  are 
2,500  National  banks  with  a capital  varying  from 
2,000  l.  in  small  villages  to  millions  in  towns  ? — 
Yes,  but  although  they  are  called  National  banks, 
their  capital  is  not  provided  by  Government,  but 
owing  to.  the  general  system  of  the  banking  laws 
in  America,  the  depositors  and  the  shareholders 
are  guaranteed  against  loss  by  the  management 
of  those  banks,  so  that  they  are  bound  to  hold  a 
certain  proportion  of  Government  stock  as  a 

guarantee 
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guarantee  against  the  money  placed  in  charge  of 
the  directors  of  these  banks. 

4361.  I would  ask  you  to  correct  my  memory 
if  I am  wrong  about  the  system  of  banking,  that 
any  State  bank  in  America  has  to  lodge  at  the 
Treasury  in  Washington  State  bonds  equal  to  the 
full  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital ; they  are 
then  entitled  to  receive  deposits  and  to  issue 
bank  notes  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  of  the 
nominal  value  of  the  bonds  lodged  in  the  Irea- 
sury  9 — Under  the  guarantee  to  which  I referred 
■which  they  have  to  give  the  State  so  as  to  receive 
the  designation  of"  National  Banks.” 

4362.  That  system  is  found  to  work  well,  and 

the  bank  notes  of  any  one  of  those  banks  circulate 
over  the  whole  of  the  States,  do  they  not  ?—  1 es, 
and  are  accepted  as  specie,  except  m abnormal 
times.  . . „ q 

4363.  What  is  the  lowest  designation  of  a note  < 

— They  have  dollar  notes  in  America. 

4364.  I think  I have  had  quarter  dollar  notes  i 
—I  believe  at  present  the  dollar  note  is  about 
the  lowest  that  is  circulated  by  the  National 
banks  in  America. 

4365.  Through  the  operation  of  this  excellent 
system  in  America  these  banks  having  given 
security  to  the  Treasury  by  the  lodgment  of 
bonds  circulate  through  the  States  of  America 
paper  money,  amounting  in  value  to  70,000,000  L. 
sterling;  would  you  think  that  has  a healthy 
effect  upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  Union  ' 

I think  it  does  help  to  develop  trade  very 

largely,  and  the  confidence  that  the  people  have 
in  those  State  guaranteed  bank  notes,  facilitates 
the  communication  between  traders  to  a very 
large  extent,  and  enables  the  transmission  of 
money  to  be  conducted  under  much  more  favour- 
able circumstances  than  is  possible,  say  between 
Ireland  and  England  at  present.  . 

4366.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of 
what  are  called  assurance  banks  in  Germany  ? 

No.  , „ . T i 

4367.  Or  the  “ People’s  Banks  in  Italy, 
Auslria,  and  other  countries  ? — I know  something 
about  them  theoretically,  hut  not  sufficiently  to 
enable  me  to  express’  an  opinion  upon  them, 
except  that  generally  their  effect  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  peoples  of  the  different  countries  , is 
acknowledged  by  all  the  authorities  to  be  of  a 
very  marked  character. 

4368.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  poorer 
classes  have  in  the  trustees  savings . banks  in 
these  countries  about  2,000,000  l.,  a similar  sum 
in  the  Government  banks,  and  .6,000,000  /.  in 
the  joint  stock  banks,  making  _ altogether 

10.000. 000  l.,  and  that  little  or  none  of  this  money 
is  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the.  farmers,  do 
you  think  there  might  easily  be  introduced  a 
system  of  banks  under  which  the  capital  would  be 
provided  by  the  working  classes  themselves  and 
directed  by  way  of  loans  and  advances  specially 
to  their  uses’/ — I do.  I think  the  system  of  the 
savings  banks  and  Post  Office  savings  banks 
which  are  in  existence  in  Ireland  at  present . is 
nothing  but  a practical  fraud  upon  the  Irish 
community,  inasmuch  as  it  collects,  by  affording 
greater  facilities  to  smaller  depositors,  all  the 
savings  of  the  working  classes  in  the  country,  and 
transfers  those  savings  to  the  amount  of  betw  een 

3.000. 000  l.  and  4,000,000  l.  out  of  the  country, 
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and  never  permits  them  to  circulate  again  through 
the  ordinary  trade  channels,  and  the  direct  result 
of  the  savings  of  the  people  is  applied  to  Imperial 
purposes  rather  than  to  stimulating  local  trade  and 
industry,  which  would  circulate  a larger  amount 
of  wages  amongst  these  people  by  whose  thrift 
those  savings  are  accumulated.  I think  that  the 
system  of  decoying  the  savings  of  the  people  out 
of  the  country  is  one  of  very  grave  injustice  to 
Ireland.  . 

4369.  The  savings  of  the  poor  are  swept  in  tor 

use  by  the  English  Treasury?— Yes. 

4370.  You  would  conceive  it  might  be  almost 
better  for  a man  to  keep  his  money  in  his  pocket 
than  to  invest  it  in  savings  banks  and  make  its 
ultimate  destination  the  encouragement  of  indus- 
tries hostile  to  the  industries  of  his  country  ?— 1 
would  not  say  it  was  better  for  a man  to  keep  his 
money  in  his  pocket  because  it.  would  then  be 
thoroughly  unproductive  to  him  in  that  way.  He 
o-ets  a° small  percentage  out  of  the  savings  and 
the  Post  Office  banks,  but  if  that  money  were 
lodged  in  any  institution  or  bank  where  it  would 
a train  circulate  through  the  trade  channels  of  the 
country  it  would  bring  him  an  increased  amount 
of  prosperity  by  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the 
locality  in  which  he  lived. 

4371.  It  has  been  calculated  by  close  students, 

of  the  monetary  question  that  it  the  system  of 
assurance  banks  in  Germany  were  applied  to 
Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  if  a number  of  men  joined 
too-ether  in  a town  and  each  took  a share,  of  15  /., 
and  paid  up  the  amount  of  his  share  by  weekly 
or  monthly  instalments,  if  those  shareholders 
united  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  bank, 
and  took  deposits  and  lent  out  both  capital  and 
those  deDOsits  to  themselves  or  to  others  who 
mio-ht  be ‘in  need  of  small  sums  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry,  it  has  been  calculated,  I say, 
that,  taking  deposits  at  2^  per  cent,  and  giving 
loans  at  from  5 to  7 per  cent.,  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  a dividend  of  71  per  cent,  and  leave 
a considerable  reserve  fund  ; do  you  think  that 
would  be  probable  ? — I think  they  could  pay  a 
dividend  at  a less  rate  of  interest  than  7 per  cent.; 
I should  say  5 per  cent,  would  be  a sufficiently 
hicrh  rate  to  charge  for  loans  afterwards.  I 
believe  that  such  a system  would  be  a vast  im- 
provement upon  the  present  banking  system  in 
Ireland.  . 

4372.  Whereas  the  present  banking  system  m 
Ireland  gives  depositors  only  a nominal  rate  for 
their  deposits,  and  employs  those  deposits  gene- 
rally in  a manner  not  directed  to  the  advantage 
of  Ireland.  The  system  of  people’s  banks,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  give  them  a substantial  rate  of 
interest  for  their  deposits,  and  would  employ  the 
capital  so  provided  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  their  neighbours? — It  would  benefit  them  in 
a double  manner. 


Mr.  Kenny. 

4373.  Do  you  find  that  in  any  portion  of 

Ireland  there  is  a distrust  of  the  banking  system. 
— May  I ask  if  you  mean  as  a place  for  deposits 
ing  savings  ? n 

4374.  As  indicating  a belief  of.  want  ol 

security?— I think  the  recent  operation . of  the 
power  of  transforming  joint-stock  companies  into 
1 a <5  2 lm'ted 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

limited  companies  has  lessened  that  fear  or 
timidity  as  to  (he  security  very  much. 

4375.  Do  you  know  whether  the  recollection 
of  the  Sadler’s  Bank  failure  has  entirely  died 
out  '/--Not  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  and  that 
district  of  Munster. 

4376.  So  that  confidence  is  not  fully  restored? 
— No. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4377.  Upon  the  plan  I am  suggesting  to  you, 
of  small  banks  started  by  local  men  of  character 
and  position  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence, 
you  think  that  no  timidity  would  interpose  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  action  of  the  bank  ? — 
I think  the  funds  of  the  bank  would  be  very 
usefully  directed  by  the  managers  of  such  in- 
stitutions. 

4378.  Could  you  offer  any  suggestion  by 
which  the  establishment  of  those  banks  might  be 
promoted? — I must  say  that  lately  I have  not 
given  the  matter  much  consideration,  but  some 
three  or  four  years  ago  1 was  of  opinion  that  if 
those  banks  were  attempted  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  late  National  Exhibition  in  Dublin  was 
established,  they  would  be  received  with  very 
great  favour  and  considerable  support  by  the 
people ; that  is,  to  reduce  the  shares  to  a lower 
sum  than  15  l.,  which  you  suggested  as  the 
minimum.  I would  be  more  inclined  to  make 
them  5 /.  or  3 l.  shares  ; I would  be  more  inclined 
to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  people  of  small 
savings,  so  as  to  be  available  for  small  savings. 

4379.  The  true  theory  of  a banking  system,  I 
presume,  is  that  the  surplus  money  of  those  who 
have  no  need  for  it  is  taken  in  upon  their  re- 
ceiving a consideration,  and  that  that  surplus  is 
allowed  to  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  men  who 
will  give  a consideration  for  the  use  of  it ; but  is 
that  corelation  entirely  absent  from  the  Irish 
hanks  as  far  as  the  farmers  and  small  traders  are 
concerned  ?— It  is  entirely  absent. 

4380.  You  think  it  would  be  within  the  lines 
of  this  Committee,  as  the  executive  of  the  State, 
to  consider  how  to  supplement  (hat  system  by 
one  which  should  take  in  the  savings  of  the  people 
and  use  those  savings  for  the  advantage  of  the 
community  which  produces  them?— I do,  un- 
doubtedly ; but  I would  think  another  very  great 
source  of  benefit  to  which  the  capital  of  those 
banks  or  perhaps  the  capital  which  is  just  at  pre- 
sent invested  in  the  Post  Office  and  savings’ 
banks  could  be  directed,  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  to  public  bodies  in  Ireland,  such 
as  corporations  and  boards  of  guardians  and 
others,  at  a lesser  rate  of  interest  than  they  can 
be  obtained  at  present. 

4381.  Do  you  think  that  the  financing  of  this 
question  is  likely  to  be  best  conducted  by  a 
department  in  Dublin  responsible  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  ? — I should  be  very  much 
in  favour  of  local  banks. 

4382.  But  I am  speaking  now  of  State  loans 
wherever  requisite  ?— No ; I would  be  more  in- 
clined to  allow  those  loans  to  be  gained  through 
the  medium  of  something  in  the  way  of  county 
boards  than  of  direct  appeal  to  a central  board  in 
Dublin  : on  the  same  system  as  I advocated  the 
promotion  of  tramways  a little  while  ago.  I think 
that  the  more  matters  of  local  interest  are  kept 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

within  the  confines  of  the  locality  with  which 
they  are  concerned  the  better  for  their  proper 
administration. 

4383.  But  Sir  George  Colthurst  spoke  awhile 
ago  of  the  necessity  of  local  railways  for  the  pur- 
poses of  import  and  export ; now,  suppose  a 
national  rate  had  to  be  levied  upon  the  whole 
poor  law  valuation  of  the  country ; in  that  case 
it  would  be  necessary  that  a central  body,  with 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  should  administer 
that  from  Dublin  ? — I did  not  understand  that 
that  meant  an  elected  representative  board  in 
Dublin.  I thought  that  might  refer  to  a board 
such  as  the  public  boards  existing  there  at  pre- 
sent, which  I do  not  consider  at  all  competent  to 
deal  with  questions  of  the  kind  you  refer  to 
now. 

4384.  You  think  that  in  order  that  a general 
rate  of  that  kind  should  be  effectually  levied  it 
would  have  to  be  administered  by  some  authority 
possessing  the  public  confidence  ? — I would  think 
so,  subject  of  course  to  recommendations  from  the 
local  bodies. 

4385.  You  have  taken  a very  active  part,  I 
think,  in  the  promotion  of  exhibitions  of  industry 
in  Ireland? — I believe  I was  instrumental  in 
starting  the  movement  which  has  taken  place  in 
Ireland  in  the  way  of  industrial  exhibitions  for 
the  past  four  years,  which  led  to  both  the  Dublin 
Exhibition  and  the  Cork  Exhibition  being  car- 
ried on. 

4386.  If  I remember  rightly,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  and  the  Mayor  of  Cork  and  the  Mem- 
bers for  Cork  publicly  acknowledged  the  high 
value  of  your  personal  exertions  in  connection 
with  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1881  ? — Yes;  they 
were  good  enough  to  present  me  with  an  address 
and  testimonial  in  connection  with  (he  part  I took 
in  the  matter. 

4387.  I believe  you  also  took  an  interest  in 
the  Cork  Exhibition  ? — I was  a member  of  the 
committee. 

4388.  What  is  the  impression  of  the  result  that 
those  enterprises  has  left  in  your  mind  ? — 1 have 
directed  my  attention  to  the  general  result  upon 
Irish  manufactures  in  the  last  three  years,  and 
the  result  in  my  mind  is  that  give  them  equal 
chance  with  the  countries  now  competing  with 
them  and  Irish  manufactures  can  hold  their  own; 

I also  consider  that  there  would  be  a great  future 
before  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  in  the  export 
way  if  they  were  once  properly  established.  I 
think  the  United  States  would  afford  a very 
large  field  for  the  exportation  of  articles  of  Irish 
manufacture.  I know  at  present  that  such  is  the 
value  of  Irish  manufacture  that  they  do  receive 
a large  share  of  support  from  the  Irish  population 
there,  and  that  they  get  the  preference  over 
manufactures  of  other  countries  ; but  the  quan- 
tities of  Irish  manufacture  exported  to  the  States 
at  present  are  rather  small. 

4389.  When  you  say  that  there  is  a market  in 
the  United  States  for  Irish  manufactures,  do  you 
refer  to  articles  not  now  manufactured  in  the 
States? — I do. 

4390.  Would  you  name  some  articles  that 
would  be  likely  to  find  a market  in  America  ?— 
There  is  an  immense  field  in  America  for  the 
Irish  woollen  manufactures;  there  is  a large  field 
there  for  Irish  lace ; there  is  a very  large  field 

there 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

there  for  all  kinds  of  small  industries  that  might 
be  engaged  in  the  cottages  of  the  Irish  tenantry, 
madefy  the  women  there,  on  account  of  the  high 
rates  of  labour  in  America. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4391.  Would  you  specify  two  or  three  of  them? 

Hosiery  of  different  kinds,  and  knitted  articles; 

there  is  also,  I believe,  a great  field  in  America 
for  ornaments  made  from  different  raw  materials 
that  are  to  be  had  in  Ireland,  such  as  the  Galway 
green  marbles,  the  Irish  bog  oak,  and  Irish  spar, 
and  a great  many  other  things  of  that  kind  which 
are  now  utterly  and  totally  neglected. 

4392.  Generally,  I suppose  you  would  say 
artistic  products,  and  products  of  home  and  cot- 
tage industry  ?— Yes,  and  Irish  tweeds  would 
find  a very  large  sale  there. 

Chairman. 

4393.  Were  those  cottage  industries  exhibited 

at  the  Cork  Exhibition?  — They  were,  very 
largely.  . 

4394.  Were  they  much  admired  ? — They  were 
very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4395.  I believe  the  general  impression  left  on 
your  mind  with  regard  to.  the  work  of  the  Irish 
artisans  in  both  those  exhibitions  was.,  that,  they 
were  quite  able  to  hold  their  own  in  point  of 
skill  and  artistic  finish  with  any  other  workmen 
of  whom  you  know  anything  ? — That  certainly 
lvas  the  moral  to  be  derived  from  the  competi- 
tion that  we  saw  taking  place  there ; and  in  a 
great  many  instances  where  English  firms  got 
prizes  for  superior  skilled  workmanship,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  artificers  were  Irishmen, 
though  the  firms  that  got  prizes  were  English- 
men. 

4396.  What  conclusion,  if  any,  did  you  come 
to  upon  the  question  of  the  relative  prices  at 
which  at  the  present  day,  English  and  Irish,  pro- 
ducers can  afford  to  sell  ? — Perhaps  I could  illus- 
trate that  very  well  by  instancing  one  or  two  articles 
of  manufacture  which  have  been  recently  started 
in  the  south  of  Ireland ; Mr.  Denny  Lane  started 
a starch  manufactory  in  Cork,  and  manufactured  a 
very  superior  class  of  starch.  Once  it  was  recog- 
nised that  it  was  a superior  article,  the.  English 
manufacturers  began  cutting,  down  their  prices, 
and  they  were  actually  selling  their  starch  in 
Ireland  at  a very  much  lower  rate  than  they  sold 
it  to  their  English  customers.  Mr.  Lane  seeing 
this,  instead  of  trying  to  compete  with  them  in 
Ireland,  went  across  to  England  and  competed 
with  them,  and  he  was  able  to  beat  them  out  of 
the  English  markets  ; finally,  they  gave  up  the 
system  of  underselling  him  in  Ireland,  and  put 
on  their  original  tariff’  again  rather  than  force 
him  to  seek  in  England  a market  competing  with 
themselves.  Then,  secondly,  the  match  manu- 
facture was  introduced  in  Cork  as  the  result  of 
two  recent  exhibitions  ; two  manufactories  were 
set  up  in  the  city  of  Cork,  giving  employment 
to  between  800  and  1,000  hands,  but  when  those 
factories  sent  their  goods  into  the  market,  the 
English  manufacturers  at  home  began  to  imitate 
the  trade-mark  of  those  firms,  and  they  sent  their 
matches  over  there,  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  they 
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tried  to  substitute  English-made  matches  for  the 
Irish  matches,  cutting  down  the  price  so  much 
lower,  that  they  actually  sold  at  a loss,  so  as.  to 
be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Irish 
manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  and 
smashing  a rising  industry  in  Cork  ; but  as  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Cork  firms,  when  they  began  to 
manufacture,  were  able  to  put  their  matches  on 
the  Irish  markets  at  considerably  less  money  than 
the  Englishmen  were. 

4397.  Then  when  a struggling  manufacturer  is 
encountered  by  another  with  a price  made  artifi- 
cially low,  and  that  artificially  low  price  is  backed 
by  capital  greater  than  in  the  opposite  case,  how 
is  the  struggling  manufacturer  to  succeed  ? — It 
is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  at  present, 
unless  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  Irish  people 
to  impose  some  protective  tariff  against  a com- 
petition of  that  kind.  I think  they  would  be  very 
legitimately  entitled  to  do  so,  if  they  had  the 
machinery  for  putting  it  in  operation. 

4398.  Now  I will  ask  you  one  question  about 
America;  you  said  that  there  was  a probable 
market  in  America  for  Irish  products ; is  it  not 
the  fact  that  with  regard  to  goods  coming  from 
America  to  Ireland,  Ireland  is  placed  at  a dis- 
advantage of  about  10  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
the  article  from  the  system  which  lands  the 
American  goods  at  Liverpool? — It  is;  and  not 
alone  upon  the  imports  but  upon  the  exports 
also.  I will  explain  it  briefly.  Owing  to  the 
ocean  carrying  companies  being  almost  altogether 
English  companies,  they  refuse  systematically  to 
discharge  their  cargoes  in  an  Irish  port ; they 
say  that  speed  is  more  an  object  to  them  than  the 
acquirement  of  additional  small  freights  from 
Irish  ports,  and  therefore,  by  refusing  to  discharge 
or  receive  cargoes  at  Queenstown  or  other  Irish 
ports,  they  prevent  the  possibility  of  Irish,  manu- 
facturers or  Irish  importers  competing  with,  the 
English  on  the  American  markets.  That  is  as 
regards  exporting  Irish  manufactures  to  America. 
Then  all  such  things  as  grain  and  meats  which 
are  imported  and  which  find  a very  large  con- 
sumption in  Ireland,  particularly  flour  sent  from 
America,  must  first  be  taken  to  Liverpool.  They 
are  consigned  in  Liverpool  to  local  brokers  there, 
and  the  discharging  of  the  cargoes  in  Liverpool 
putting  them  into  store  there,  the  cartage,  the 
wharf  dues,  the  reloading  of  them  into  vessels  to 
be  carried  back  to  Ireland  again,  the  dues  of  the 
brokers  who  act  as  commission  men  between  the 
American  merchant  and  the  Irish  merchant,  the 
freight  back  to  Ireland,  and  the  railway  freight 
from  the  ports  to  the  central  towns,  adds  at  least 
10  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  all  American  pro- 
duce going  to  Ireland.  This  makes  the  consumer 
of  American  produce  in  Ireland  pay  fully  10  per 
cent,  more  than  if  there  was  direct  communication 
for  commerce  between  the  Irish  ports  and  the 
American  ports. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

4399.  Would  not  every  town  in  England  be  in 
the  same  position  as  Ireland  if  all  the  goods. were 
imported  into  Liverpool? — No,  I do  not  think  it 
■would ; I do  not  think  there  is  a comparison. 
You  have  all  these  goods  intended  for  consumption 
in  Ireland  actually  in  the  port  of  Cork  for  per- 
haps half-a-day  when  the  steamers  are  calling 
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Mr.  Whitworth — continued, 
there;  instead  of  being  discharged  there  they 
are  taken  right  away  up  to  Liverpool,  and  in 
four  or  five  days  they  come  back  again  into  the 
same  port,  after  10  per  cent,  being  added  to  the 
cost. 

4400.  Take  any  town  in  England  I think  you 
will  find  it  in  exactly  the  same  position  ? — Oh; 
no,  because  of  the  freights. 

4401.  The  freights  are  lower  to  Liverpool 
than  to  any  other  port,  therefore  they  are  sent 
there,  but  they  have  to  be  distributed  both  in 
England  and  Ireland  ? — The  difference  is  this, 
that  Liverpool  is  the  natural  geographical  port 
for  all  the  English  towns. 

4402.  And  for  Irish  towns  too,  is  it  not?- -I 
should  say  not. 

4403.  Eor  instance,  to  Dublin  from  Liverpool 
you  will  get  goods,  1 suppose,  carried  for  about 
8 s.  a ton,  or  even  less? — Oh  no.  Butter  say 
from  Liverpool  to  Cork  costs  20s.  a ton;  but  the 
question  I refer  to  is  that  all  this  traffic  from 
America  intended  for  consumption  in  Ireland 
actually  passes  by  the  shores  of  Ireland  and 
comes  up  to  England  so  as  to  have  added  to  it*a 
large  percentage  of  cost  there,  and  then  goes 
back  again  to  the  Irish  ports. 

Chairman. 

4404.  Is  that  passing  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — 
The  South  of  Ireland,  the  West  of  Ireland,  and 
the  North  of  Ireland  ; to  every  port. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4405.  Might  not  that  be  remedied  by  special 
stowage,  the  cargo  for  Ireland  being  put  on  the 
top  of  the  other  goods  ?— It  could  be  very  easily 
done,  if  the  companies  wished  to  do  so,  but  the 
vessels  of  your  English  companies  being  owned 
very  largely  by  merchants  in  Liverpool  and  else- 
where, their  owners  having  an  interest  in  main- 
taining the  present  system,  have  never  made  the 
effort,  in  fact,  they  have  refused  to  grant  any 
such  facilities. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

4406.  It  would  delay  a steamer  at  Kingstown 
for  days  and  days  to  have  to  discharge  a part  of 
the  cargo  there  ? — I do  not  think  so,  because  in 
the  beginning  the  traffic  would  be  to  a certain 
extent  limited. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

4407.  Does  grain  go  that  way,  or  is  grain  an 
exception ; does  wheat  and  flour  go  to  Liverpool 
or  direct  to  the  Irish  ports? — Flour  does  not 
come  direct  but  wheat  does,  because  it  is  brought 
in  cargoes,  that  is  when  it  used  to  come°to 
Ireland,  but  the  importation  of-wheat  into  Ireland 
is  a thing  of  the  past. 

4408.  Wheat  used  to  come  direct  or  where 
there  is  machinery  it  would  come  direct,  but 
flour  does  not? — Flour  does  not;  that  goes  to- 
Liverpool. 

4409.  Does  even  Mr.  Bichardson,  of  Belfast 
and  Galway,  get  his  flour  through  Liverpool  ? — 
Unless  he  charters  steamers  himself  I fancy  he 
would  have  to  do  so. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

4410.  Is  not  this  simply  another  form  of  the 
mischief  of  English  capital ; they  have  got  the 
command  of  it  in  carrying  goods  just  as  they  are 
able  to  undersell  the  coal  merchants  ? — I regard 
it  as  such  ; and  the  point  I wish  to  make  in  my 
evidence  is  this,  if  Irish  manufacturers  were 
once  well  developed,  they  would  form  a return 
cargo  and  then  you  would  have  special  steamers 
devoted  exclusively  to  Irish  and  American  trade, 
instead  of  its  being  regarded  as  a third  class 
part  of  the  cargo  by  the  present  English  compa- 
nies. 

4411.  Then  touching  this  question,  does  it  not 
appear  that  if  the  poor  country  with  undeveloped 
industries  stands  next  door  to  a rich  country 
with  great  Avealth  and  highly  developed  indus- 
tries, that  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility' of  the 
development  of  the  industries  of  the  poorer 
country  except  by  a period  of  nurture  ? — Unless 
it  is  able  to  protect  itself  I do  not  see  Iioav  its 
prosperity  is  to  be  advanced. 

4412.  Did  you  hear  Sir  Robert  Kane  the 
other  day  accept  the  vietv  that  as  England  is  a 
country  getting  the  bulk  of  its  food  from  abroad 
at  the  cheapest  price,  and  has  ; to  distribute  its 
manufactured  goods  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
Avorld  with  as  little  impediment  as  possible,  that 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade  has  special  applicability 
and  fitness  for  the  trade  of  England?— I think  it 
has  been  so  up  to  the  present. 

4413-14.  Up  to  the  present;  I do  not  ask  you 
to  go  beyond  that?— I think  Sir  Robert  Kane’s 
evidence  upon  that  point  referred  more  particu- 
larly to  the  case  of  Ireland. 

4415.  I first  ask  you  to  answer  as  to  the  case 
of  England  ? — My  OAvn  individual  opinion  upon 
the  matter  is  that  the  time  for  free  trade  in 
England  has  passed,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  competition  of  other  countries  has  so  com- 
pletely changed  the  situation,  that  I do  believe 
the  prosperity  of  the  future  of  England  will  de- 
pend to  a certain  extent,  upon  some  kind  of  pro- 
tection, either  reciprocal  or  protective. 

4416.  But  up  to  the  present  upon  the  two 
principles  that  the  interest  of  England  is  to  o-et 
the  food  into  the  country  cheap,  and  get  the 
manufactures  out  without  impediment;  do  you 
think  that  free  trade  has  suited  the  circumstances 
of  bn  gland  ? — Certainly. 

4417.  But  in  Ireland  where  enough  food  can 
be  produced  at  home,  and  where  the  evident  re- 
quirement is  to  get  the  community  into  a natural 
condition  by  producing  its  own  manufactures 
required  for  that  community,  does  it  occur  to 
you  that  free  trade  applies  Avitli  equal  force? — 
It  applies  Avith  equal  force  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion inasmuch  as  it  has  almost  destroyed  Ireland. 
In  the  first  place  it  compels  them  to  sell  their 
food  at  the  very  Imvest  possible  price,  and  then 
on  the  other  hand  it  prevents  her  developing  her 
manufactures  which  would  circulate  employment 
in  that  way. 

4418.  Did  you  hear  Sir  Robert  Kane  deliver 
himself  of  the  axiom  to  the  effect  that  the  higher 
price  of  articles  of  a protected  industry  would 
come  out  of  the  wages  of  those  who  bought  them? 
Did  that  occur  to  you  as  being  a complete  state- 
ment of  the  subject? — I understood  Sir  Robert 
Kane  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  influence  of 
protection  in  Ireland,  that  it  would  enrich  the 

minority. 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

minority,  whom  he  designated  as  manufacturers, 
at  the  expense  of  the  majority,  that  is  the  con- 
sumers. 

4419.  Enrich  the  makers  and  sellers  at  the 
expense  of  the  buyers?  — The  manufacturers 
altogether;  I understood  him  to  say  so,  and  l must 
say  I was  completely  surprised  at  a gentleman  of 
his  position  and  experience  and  knowledge  making 
such  a statement  in  reference  to  Ireland. 

4420.  Surely  if  you  stimulate  and  develope 
and  establish  manufactures  in  Ireland,  many 
people  will  have  wages  who  now  have  none,  and 
many  people  will  have  good  wages  who  now  have 
bad,  and  both  these  classes  of  people  would  be 
better  able  to  purchase  than  they  are  at  present? 
— Of  course.  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  evidence  would 
lead  a person  to  believe  that  in  the  production  of 
the  articles  which  would  receive  the  enhanced 
price  by  protection  no  person  would  be  employed 
but  the  individual  manufacturer  himself;  he  made 
no  allowance  for  the  immense  boon  to  the  com- 
munity of  the  immense  circulation  of  wages  that 
300  or  400  operatives  in  a factory  would  confer, 
and  also  the  fact  that  in  every  district  where 
there  is  no  employment  whatsoever  the  people 
are  going  into  the  workhouses  and  having 
to  emigrate  to  look  for  work,  and  therefore  by  a 
system  of  protection  the  chance  of  remunerative 
employment  being  provided  for  all  those  hands. 

4421.  Is  not  there  a distinct  loss  to  Ireland 
every  time  that  a man  living  in  the  country  pays 
his  money  for  an  article  made  out  of  it,  so  that 
the  wages  of  the  person  who  made  that  article 
does  not  become  any  part  of  the  circulating  fund 
in  Ireland? — I believe  just  at  the  present  time 
the  rough  calculation  is  that  there  are  20,000,000 1. 
worth  of  foreign  manufactures  introduced  into 
Ireland.  That  is  so  much  taken  from  Ireland. 

4422.  If  even  half  that  20,000,000 1.  could  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  manufactures  made 
at  home,  and  in  the  consequent  diffusion  of  wages 
in  the  purchase  of  agriculture,  and  so  round  and 
round,  would  not  that  be  an  advantage  that  would 
countervail,  from  an  Irish  point  of  view,  any  pos- 
sible argument  on  the  other  side? — Undoubtedly. 

4423.  Looking  back  a century,  just  100  years, 
in  Ireland,  would  you  agree  with  me  that  from 
the  beginning  of  that  100  years  up  to  the  date  of 
1800  there  was  a steady  upward  course  in  the 
industries  of  Ireland,  and  that  since  the  year 
1800  the  course  of  Irish  industries  universally 
{perhaps  with  one  single  exception,  which  is  often 
mentioned),  has  been  a downward  course  steadily 
and  unalterably  towards  ruin? — 1 would  not 
undertake  to  speak  to  the  course  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  manufactures  for  that  period  of  the 
century  antecedent  to  1782,  but  from  1782  to 
1800  it  is  a matter  of  history,  recognised  and 
admitted  by  all,  that  there  was  an  advance  in  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  any  other  manufacturing  country  in 
the  world  for  an  equal  period;  but  it  is  also  a 
matter  which  is  brought  home  to  us  all  by  sad 
experience  that  coincident  with  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Union  the  decline  and  the  decay  of 
very  many  if  not  all  the  trades  in  Ireland  began. 

Chairman. 

4424.  But  they  continued  to  flourish  for  some 
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Chairman — continued. 

time  after  1800,  did  they  not? — They  continued 
to  exist,  but  I should  not  say  “ to  flourish.” 

4425.  We  find  that  as  late  as  1846  a great 
many  of  the  industries  were  in  a very  flourishing 
condition? — Of  course  there  may  be  exceptional 
industries  in  that  way. 

4426.  I ask  you  whether  you  consider  that 
they  began  to  fall  off  immediately  after  1800,  or 
did  they  continue  to  flourish  for  a considerable 
period  afterwards? — Ol  course  the  decline  in 
them  would  not  be  immediately  recognised 
within  a few  years,  but  if  I had  anticipated  being 
asked  on  that  particular  point,  I would  have 
brought  statistics  in  reference  to  particular  trades 
that  within  three  and  five  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Union  began  to  fall  off  and  decline. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4427.  Then  you  say  that  the  Act  of  Union 
practically  withdrew  native  sympathy  from  the 
authorities  having  the  administration  of  Irish 
affairs,  and  that  it  withdrew  from  Ireland  the 
moneyed  class,  the  class  whose  aid  and  help  has 
developed  every  country,  and  caused  that  class  to 
centre  their  interests  in  another  country  beyond 
Ireland? — Of  course.  I put  it  in  this  way;  if 
you  suppose  for  a moment  the  seat  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  to  be  transferred  now 
to  Paris,  you  can  imagine  what  the  results  would 
be  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  London.  I 
think  the  cases  are  typical. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4428.  I would  like  to  ask  you  with  regal’d  to 
the  last  answer,  whether  you  are  aware  of  any 
new  industries  started  in  Ireland  between  1782 
and  1800? — I cannot  say  that  I could  specify 
them  at  the  present  moment,  but  T would  be  in  a 
position  if  you  put  the  question  in  another  way  to 
stale  what  industries  I know  declined  imme- 
diately after  1800. 

4429.  I ask  you  the  specific  point  in  reference 
to  this ; are  you  familiar  with  Arthur  Young’s 
tour  in  Ireland,  which  I hold  in  my  hand  ? — I 
read  it  some  years  ago. 

4430.  Are  you  aware  that  he  states  in  a very 
positive  manner  that  the  period  of  the  great 
development  of  industries  in  Ireland  was  from 
the  year  1748  onwards? — Yes,  I know  that;  but 
I believe  he  also  stales  that  there  was  increased 
prosperity  immediately  after  1782. 

4431.  No,  excuse  me;  I will  follow  this  up  if 
3'ou  will  follow  me ; he  states  distinctly  that 
from  1748  to  the  year  1779  was  the  period  of  the 
great  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  its  main  industries;  and  he  goes  the 
length  of  saying  that  no  country  in  Europe  had 
advanced  so  much  in  that  time  as  Ireland  had  ; 
are  you  aware  of  that? — I am  not  personally 
aware  of  that. 

4432.  That  is  to  be  found  in  Arthur  Young’s 
book,  which  is  a most  admirable  and  also  a most 
favourable  account  of  everything  in  Ireland,  and 
it  is  merely  for  information  I ask  you  if  you.  are 
aware  (for  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I am  not)  of 
any  industries  of  importance  developed  between 
1782  and  1800;  that  on  the  contrary  after  a 
great  deal  of  painful  and  disappointing  inquiry  I 
do  not  find  that  any  industries  of  any  importance 
were  started  after  that  period,  that  a famine 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

followed  that  period  almost  immediately,  and  that 
there  was  a very  decided  decadence  of  industries 
from  1782  onwards? — I cannot  say  that  I could 
give  evidence  upon  that  point. 

4433.  Of  course  we  are  all  anxious  to  ascertain 
all  the  facts  most  accurately,  and  it  is  solely  in 
view  of  ascertaining  facts  in  the  most  perfectly 
accurate  and  reliable  way  and  on  the  most  re- 
liable authority  that  I ask  you  these  questions, 
for  you  have  undoubtedly  almost  more  than  any- 
one I know  turned  your  attention  to  questions  of 
industries  in  Ireland ; are  you  aware  of  the 
treatises  of  Arthur  Dobbs  of  the  year  1725? — 
W ell  you  see  for  the  pur-poses  of  the  inquiry  on 
which  I came  over  I did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  so  far  back.  I did  not  come  over  expect- 
ing to  be  examined  on  points  of  that  nature. 

4434.  No,  but  you  have  shown  so  much  and 
such  very  profound  knowledge,  that  I thought  I 
would  ask  you  these  questions  as  matter  for  a 
very  important  public  inquiry ; you  also  spoke 
rather  favourably  of  a system  of  protection ; now 
do  not  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  England 
to  do  us  very  much  more  damage  if  we  went  into 
a sort  of  competition  as  between  protection  and 
free  trade,  than  we  could  possibly  do  if  she 
chooses  to  play  a game  of  putting  protection  on 
(I  will  take  four  great  articles  of  production  now 
in  Ireland)  whiskey,  porter,  linen,  and  fish  ; you 
may  add  to  that  wool  if  you  like,  as  was  done  on 
a former  occasion  ? — I really  would  not  wish  to 
make  it  a personal  question  between  the  two 
nations,  that  is  to  say  that  of  protection  of  Irish 
industries  as  against  English  industries  at  all.  I 
would  protect  Irish  industries  as  against  the 
imported  manufactures  of  all  outside  countries 
rather  than  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  the  very 
narrow  question  of  Ireland  versus  England. 

4435.  But  would  you  include  England  as  an 
outside  country  ? — I should  certainly  include  the 
manufactures  of  England  with  those  of  other 
countries,  because  a great  quantity  of  American 
and  German  and  Swiss  manufactures  are  im- 

orted  into  Ireland  at  present  as  well  as  England. 

would  wish  to  further  answer  the  question  that 
you  ask  about  England  being  likely  to  do  us 
injury  in  case  we  had  protection  in  the  manu- 
factures of  Ireland.  The  question  is  answered 
by  the  fact  that  she  imports  all  her  food  stuffs 
from  every  other  country  at  present  which  have 
already  placed  protective  tariffs  on  English  manu- 
factures entering  their  ports. 

4436.  But  would  it  not  be  to  be  apprehended 
that  if  we  imposed  a tariff  that  would  cut  against 
England,  that  she  should  not  in  turn  seek  to 
impose  protective  duties  (as  she  did  unfortu- 
nately so  very  extensively  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries) against  various  Irish  products  ? — I think 
that  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  in 
England  at  the  present  day  makes  the  possibility 
of  the  recurrence  of  such  retaliatory  measures  of 
much  less  importance  as  a threatened  source  of 
danger  to  Irish  produce  than  in  the  past. 

4437.  Then  you  give  her  credit  for  an  exceed- 
ingly generous  action  to  Ireland  in  supposing 
that  if  Ireland  taxed  her  commodites  she  would 
not  tax  ours ; does  past  history  entitle  us  to  hope 
for  any  such  generous  treatment  as  that? — 
Certainly  not.  But  I do  not  see  why  she  should 
put  the  produce  of  Ireland  upon  an  unequal 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

footing  to  that  of  any  other  country  with  which 
she  is  dealing  at  present  who  also  place  a protec- 
tive tariff  upon  her  manufactures. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4438.  I take  it,  Ireland  would  tax  what  she 
did  not  want  to  let  in,  and  that  England  would 
not  tax  what  sheldoes  want  to  let  in ; she  does  not 
buy  anything  from  Ireland  from  love  ? — No. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4439.  But  she  did  before  tax  Irish  tallow  ? — 
Looking  at  it  from  the  Irish  point  of  view,  I 
would  be  quite  satisfied  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  the  advantages  derived  from  some 
amount  of  protection  for  Irish  industries. 

4440.  You  have  unexpectedly  shown  such  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  banking  question,  and 
had  such  experience  in  it,  that  I would  like  to 
ask  you  a question  on  a point  that  indirectly 
affects  Irish  trade  and  Irish  industries  very  con- 
siderably ; do  you  know  what  the  reason  is,  or 
is  there  any  good  reason,  why  the  Irish  banking 
firms  charge  one  per  cent,  more  for  all  com- 
mercial bills  drawn  in  Ireland  by  Irishmen  upon 
Irishmen  than  they  do  upon  anybody  who  draws 
from  Ireland  against  any  English  house  or  name 
or  person,  whether  it  be  Jack  Straw  of  the  cele- 
brated Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  or  the  first  house  in 
London  ? — I must  say  I have  always  regarded 
that  not  less  as  a personal  grievance,  but  as  a 
mystery  which  I could  never  solve  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  adopt  that  method  of  extracting 
dividends  out  of  the  commercial  community  of 
Ireland.  It  is  a great  hardship  upon  Irish 
traders. 

4441.  Is  it  not  a distinct  deterioration  of  our 
credit  in  Ireland,  and  unfortunately  apparently 
a self-imposed  discredit  to  our  monetary  con- 
ference in  Ireland,  as  well  as  a very  important 
form  of  discouragement  to  Irish  trade  and  manu- 
factures?— It  is  not  alone  a matter  of  sentiment, 
but  it  is  a matter  of  positive  injustice  to  the  Irish 
commercial  community. 

4442.  I quite  agree  with  you  ? — And  of  course 
it  prevents  us  from  competing  upon  equal  terms 
with  English  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

4443.  And  besides  being  an  injustice  it  is  a 
direct  injury,  is  it  not? — Certainly. 

4444.  Irish  goods  are  not  only  counter- 
weighted  by  the  difficulties  they  have  in  seeking 
exportation,  but  they  are  counter  weighted  by 
the  self-imposed  tax  on  the  money  which  is  used 
to  produce  them  in  Ireland? — It  is  carried  fur- 
ther than  the  difference  of  one  per  cent,  even, 
and  very  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  Irish  com- 
mercial community,  inasmuch  as  when  the  Bank 
of  England  and  when  the  general  rates  of  dis- 
count in  England  fall  to  a very  low  point,  such 
as  they  stand  as  at  present,  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding fall  in  Ireland,  but  only  the  margin  of 
one  per  cent,  adhered  to;  they  will  not  in  Ireland, 
under  any  circumstances,  reduce  their  lowest  rate 
of  discount  beyond  a certain  point,  and  some- 
times it  might  be  as  much  as  two,  or  two-and-a- 
half  per  cent,  over  what  merchants  could  get 
their  bills  discounted  in  England  at. 

4445.  I am  aware  of  that,  but  I draw  your 
attention  to  this,  and  ask  you  this  question ; is 
not  this  a constant  long-existing  liability  self- 

imposed 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

imposed  in  Ireland  upon  Irish  trade  and  com- 
merce ? — Self-imposed  would  scarcely  be  the 
word  to  describe  it ; it  is  imposed  upon  the  com- 
mercial community  by  the  directors  of  those 
banks  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  large 
classes  of  thecommunity  who  are  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  question. 

4446.  That  is  what  I mean  ; I mean  it  is  not 
any  influence  outside  Ireland  that  imposes  it  ? — 
The  question  is,  whether  it  was  not  introduced 
originally  by  boards  of  directors  who  managed 
Irish  banking  institutions  from  this  country,  and 
followed  them  by  the  bulk  of  the  banks  in  Ire- 
land. 

4447.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  history  of 
it  ? — I really  could  not  say  that  I do  ; I know 
that  it  is  a general  practice,  but  what  the  origin 
of  it  was,  I do  not  know. 

4448.  Would  your  banking  knowledge  enable 
you  to  get  us  any  fact  about  it  and  as  to  the  time 
it  was  imposed,  and  its  general  operation? — I 
believe  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  say  they 
imposed  that  originally,  was  that  when  banks  held 
a large  quantity  of  Irish  paper,  they  found  it 
very  difficult  to  discount  that  paper  on  the 
English  money  market,  and  that  they  themselves 
had  to  pay  an  increased  rate,  for  getting  that 
paper  discounted  in  England ; but  I do  not  think 
that  that  applies  at  the  present  moment,  nor  for 
a very  considerable  time  past.  I believe  that 
Irish  banks  could  obtain  money  on  the  English 
markets,  just  as  cheap  as  English  banks  could  of 
similar  standing. 

4449.  Then  you  know  no  good  reason  for  the 
continuance  of  that  extra  charge  of  1 per  cent, 
on  Irish  bills  drawn  by  Irishmen  in  Ireland  ?— 
None  whatever.  That  is  from  a commercial 
point  of  view  ; of  course  there  is  a very  good 
reason  from  a director’s  point  of  view. 

4450.  I mean  on  public  grounds;  on  a com- 
mercial basis  ? — Just  so. 

4451.  Now  we  will  go  back  to  the  domestic 
question  of  butter,  if  you  please,  for  a few 
moments ; is  there  not  still  a certain  amount  of 
trade  in  Irish  butter  in  casks,  which  requires 
that  it  should  be  pretty  heavily  salted  to  keep  it 
in  hot  countries  ? — A very  limited  demand  for 
such  butter  exists  at  present.  It  is  confined 
altogether  to  the  Lisbon  trade,  and  the  means  of 
transportation  to  Lisbon  are  so  much  facilitated 
within  the  past  20  or  30  years,  and  butter  gets 
there  in  such  a short  space  of  time,  that  it  does 
not  require  that  extra  salting  that  it  did  at  the 
time  it  had  to  go  by  sailing  vessels. 

4452.  Still  you  are  aware  that  a certain  pro- 
portion of  Irish  butter  does  find  a market  in 
pretty  hot  climates  ? — Not  five  per  cent,  of  the 
make  of  Irish  butter. 

4453.  Much  or  little,  it  would  not  keep  without 
a tolerable  percentage  of  salt? — Notin  casks  ; it 
made  up  on  the  Continental  system ; that  is  in 
hermetically  sealed  glasses,  tins  or  jars,  it  would 
keep  perfectly  fresh  for  any  distance  it  was  sent 
to.  I noticed  yesterday,  butter  was  sent  from 
Cork  to  Melbourne  and  Calcutta,  which  are 
the  most  trying  voyages  that  butter  could  go 
through  for  keeping. 

4454.  Do  you  remember  seeing  a considerable 
quantity  of  Cork  butter  rolling  about  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  I have  seen  ? — No,  I 
have  not  been  there. 

4455.  During  the  military  expedition,  every- 
body was  very  glad  to  know  that  there  was 
plenty  of  good  well  tasted  Cork  salt  butter  to  be 
had  there  ? — That  was  30  years  ago. 

4456.  It  was  30  years  ago;  in  packing  this 
butter,  it  was  put  into  oak  casks,  you  say  ? — 
Y es,  at  present  it  is. 

4457.  And  you,  as  an  expert  in  butter,  think 
that  it  could  be  as  well  casked  now  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  in  native  beech  or  ash? — I think 
it  would  be  better.  I think  it  would  be  more 
saleable  on  the  English  markets  if  it  were  put  up 
in  beech  packages,  which  give  a whiter  and 
cleaner  appearance  to  the  package,  than  oak 
does. 

4458.  There  was,  at  one  time,  a very  abundant 
supply  of  very  good  oak  in  Ireland,  was  there 
not? — Yes,  but  it  is  all  imported  now. 

4459.  I mean,  of  native  oak  ? — Yes ; but  I say 
what  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  casks 
is  all  imported  at  present. 

4460.  Yes,  I am  quite  aware  of  that.  There 
is  also  another  industry,  that  of  the  hoops  used 
for  these  casks? — Yes. 

4461.  That  is  a pretty  large  item,  is  it  not? — 
I should  say  it  would  be  perhaps  about  a fourth 
of  the  value  of  the  casks. 

4462.  Could  you  give  any  rough  idea  of  what 
the  value  of  the  hoops  might  be  in  the  gross  ? — 
I should  put  down  30,000  l.  to  40,000  l.  as  the 
value  of  the  imported  hoops  per  annum,  that  is, 
for  the  butter  trade  alone,  and  they  are  also 
largely  imported  in  connection  with  the  barrel 
manufacture  for  other  purposes. 

4463.  I have  constantly  seen  them  coming  up 
the  quay  in  Dublin,  imported  in  large  quantity ; 
could  not  as  good  hoops  be  manufactured  from 
willows  or  osiers  grown  in  Ireland? — On  that 
point  I do  not  express  myself  competent  to  give 
a technical  opinion  ; at  your  suggestion  yester- 
day, I telegraphed  to  Cork  to  know  what  was 
the  timber  of  which  the  hoops  that  are  imported 
at  present  are  made,  and  I got  this  reply,  “ b irkin 
hoops  are  hazel,  ash,  and  larch  ; the  quality  and 
the  quantity  in  the  order  named ; they  are  grown 
in  Englaud,  and  imported  from  London,  Bristol, 
and  Newport.” 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4464.  Beech  is  not  named  there  at  all? — Beech 
is  for  the  timber  of  the  casks. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4465.  Is  not  there  a great  deal  of  hazel  grow- 
ing wild  in  Ireland  ? — There  is  ; but  it  should  be 
taken  when  it  is  very  young  for  this  purpose. 

4466.  It  should  be  properly  attended  to? — 

Yes,  it  should  be  properly  attended  to;  it  could 
be  cultivated.  _ 

4467.  It  could  be  cultivated  easily  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4468.  There  is  a good  deal  of  larch,  is  not 
there?— I could  not  speak  as  to  the  proportion 
in  which  it  is  found  there.  There. is  a great  ab- 
sence, of  course  at  present,  of  all  kinds  ox  timber 
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in  Ireland,  simply  because  there  has  been  no 
demand  for  it. 

4469.  You  think  a very  large  extension  could 
be  given  to  the  butter  industry  in  Ireland  ? — 
I should  not  say  that  it  'would  be  impossible  to 
make  it  three  times  the  value  that  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. 

4470.  But,  as  you  stated  yesterday,  it  could 
certainly  be  doubled  ? — I said  doubled  with  the 
present  number  of  cattle,  and  then  I believe  that 
the  country  would  support  a very  much  larger 
number  of  cattle  if  improvements  in  the  matters 
of  feeding  and  dairy  ing  were  put  in  practice. 

4471.  You  think  there  are  very  great  difficul- 
ties in  making  first-class  butter  in  the  country 
houses  as  they  are  now  constructed,  and  with 
the  very  deficient  accommodation  for  dairies,  do 
you  not  ? — Amongst  the  smaller  classes  of  the 
Irish  dairy  farmers  first-class  quality,  as  it  is 
known  on  the  Continent  at  present,  it  is  simply 
out  of  their  power  to  manufacture,  that  is,  with 
the  present  conveniences  and  appliances  that 
they  have  got. 

4472.  You  have  stated  many  of  the  difficulties 
of  producing  good  butter  in  the  shape  of  this 
lump  butter,  which  is  gathered  up  en  masse,  and 
sold  to  local  speculators  ; there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  it  in  a pure  state,  is  there 
not? — Mot  in  getting  it  in  a pure  state  from  the 
farmers,  but  I say  that  these  small  factors,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  buying  it  from  the  farmers, 
adulterate  it  afterwards,  previous  to  sending  it 
to  market,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  paid  for 
the  adulterated  matter  at  the  price  of  butter. 

4473.  But  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  gathered 
and  collected  together  in  lumps  of  very  varying 
quality  and  very  varying  amounts,  and  brought, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  upon  carts,  and  massed 
upon  these  carts  at  night  with  a tallow  candle 
sometimes  stuck  in  it  to  give  light  while  it  is 
being  gathered,  is  it  not  exposed  to  great  impu- 
rities and  the  possibility  of  great  degeneration  ? 
— -I  think  that  that  may  apply  rather  to  a good 
many  years  past  than  to  the  present.  The  sys- 
tem at  present  where  those  markets  for  lump 
butter  exist  is,  that  the  farmers,  by  their  wives 
or  daughters,  send  their  butter  into  market  very 
neatly  and  cleanly  made  up  in  a basket  or  some 
kind  of  a package,  and  sell  it  to  these  men  in 
the  best  condition,  that  they  are  able  to  turn  it 
out  according  to  their  accommodation. 

4474.  But  is  it  not  consistent  with  your  know- 
ledge that  carts  used  to  go  about  and  collect  the 
butter  in  lumps  in  remote  districts  in  the  very 
worst  part  of  Cork,  for  instance,  and  parts  of 
Kerry  ? — I think  that  must  have  been  antecedent 
to  any  experience  I have  had  in  the  matter. 

4475.  1 speak  from  the  detailed  accounts  given 
to  me  by  gentlemen,  persons  of  credibility,  who 
have  seen  it  being  packed  in  that  way?  — It  has 
not  come  under  my  personal  cognisance  that 
such  a system  of  collecting  butter  has  existed  of 
recent  years  in  Ireland. 

4476.  Would  you  say  that  is  quite  exploded 
in  Kerry  and  the  western  counties  of  Cork  at 
the  present  day? — I think  I might  safely  venture 
to  say  so. 

4477.  Have  you  personal  experience  yourself 
of  those  districts  by  visiting  them  ? — No,  not  by 


Dr.  Lyons— ^ continued. 

visiting  them  ; but  I know  the  people  who  obtain 
the  butter  from  those  dis  tricts.  I might  say,  so 
as  to  raise  the  apparent  difference  between  your 
view  on  this  point  of  the  discussion  and  mine, 
that  it  is  only  within,  say  six  or  eight  years  past, 
that  the  system  of  holding  local  markets  in  all 
those  country  districts  has  been  organised. 

4478.  Yes,  I am  aware  of  the  great  extension 
in  recent  years ; still  there  are  remote  districts 
where  these  things  do  not  exist  ? — :Possibly  there 
may  be. 

4479.  If  it  is  possible  to  collect  butter  either 
by  the  people  sending  it  in  the  cleanly  way  which 
you  say  is  now  concurred  in,  and  which  I am 
very  glad  to  hear,  and  of  which  I know  some- 
thing myself,  why  would  it  not  be  equally  pos- 
sible to  take  the  milk  within  a comparatively 
limited  district  to  some  central  creamery.  You 
are  acquainted  with  the  system  of  creameries, 
are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4480.  You  are  aware  that  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  they  are  in  operation  now  ? — Yes,  in  a 
few  parts. 

4481.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  that 
system  should  be  extended  ? — I said  I would  be 
in  favour  of  it,  provided  that  the  conditions  under 
which  it  could  thrive  favourably  were  established; 
that  is,  means  of  quick  transportation  from  those 
districts  from  which  it  would  expect  to  draw  its 
supplies. 

4482.  I follow  that  answer,  and  it  is  in  refer- 
ence to  that  that  I want  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions.  What  is  possible  where  there  are 
ample  facilities  of  carriage,  either  by  railways  or 
tramways,  or  in  any  other  way,  would  not  that 
also  be  possible  on  a smaller  scale  within  limits 
that  could  be  traversed  with  the  man  with  the 
milk  in  his  hand  or  on  a cart,  or  otherwise  ? — 
— Yes,  but  the  area  of  the  operations  of  such  a 
factory  would  be  so  very  small  that  it  would  not 
pay  any  company  to  go  in  for  working  it  on  such 
a limited  scale.  I might  say  such  factories  are 
in  existence  all  over  Italy,  but  they  are  subvented 
by  the  Government  giving  a subsidy  of  so  much, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows  whose  pro- 
duce they  annually  manufacture  into  butter  and 
cheese,  so  as  to  pay  them  for  the  extra  labour  to 
provide  them  with  extra  facilities  for  so  collecting 
butter  and  milk  in  small  quantities. 

4483.  But  there  is  some  limit  at  which  it  would 
be  commercially  feasible  to  collect  the  milk  from 
20  or  30  farmers,  more  or  less,  who  live  round  a 
certain  village,  with  proper  access  to  a good 
stream  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  butter, 
and  so  on.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the 
limit ; give  it  in  cows  or  in  farms,  or  whichever 
way  you  like  ; how  many  cows  do  you  suppose 
would  constitute  the  limit  for  a creamery?— I 
should  say  they  should  be  able  to  utilize  the  milk 
of  at  least  400  or  500  cows. 

4484.  That  is  a system  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy, 
where  they  have  in  all  3,000  cows  ? — I do  not 
believe  that  the  creamery  system  would  pay  the 
return  that  would  be  required  upon  the  invest- 
ment of  buildings  and  machinery  and  skilled 
management  upon  anything  less  than  the  produce 
of  at  least  400  or  500  cows. 

4485.  Would  you  not  think  that  a very  large 
limit  ?—  Not  for  manufacturing  on  a proper  6cale. 

The 
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The  point  that  you  wish  to  educe,  I think,  would 
be  the  possibility  of  a small  number  of  farmers 
joining  together  in  a co-operative  manner. 

4486.  That  is  what  I was  coming  to  ? — That, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  exists  at  present.  Half-a- 
dozen,  perhaps,  very  small  farmers  in  the  out-of- 
the-way  districts,  where  if  they  are  not  . able  to 
market  their  butter  in  small  lumps  combine,  and 
they  join  in  the  make  of  their  butter,  not  in  the 
state  of  milk  or  cream,  but  of  butter,  and  they 
mix  it  all  up  together  and  firkin  it,  and  send  it 
to  market,  keeping  an  account  between  them- 
selves what  quantity  each  one  contributed  to- 
wards that  firkin  or  firkins  of  butter. 

4487.  If  there  was  a system  of  creameries 
established,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  produce 
a very  much  higher  class  of  butter  under  a skilled 
and  uniform  management  in  a creamery,  and  butter 
of  a uniform  character,  than  by  collecting  these 
lumps  of  butter,  however  carefully  they  may  be 
protected  by  cloth,  muslin,  or  calico,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  and  have  it  brought  to  the  centre;  I 
ask  you  whether  it  would  not  be  on  the  whole  a 
great  saving  of  labour,  and  so  add  to  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  produce  for  division  amongst  those 
who  join  in  the  creamery? — Undoubtedly;  but 
I think  that  it  would  be  no  use  speculating  upon 
the  advantages  of  that  until  the  farmers  would 
be  provided  first  with  an  improved  breed  of 
cattle,  and  also  with  improved  dairy  accom- 
modation, because  the  milk  or  the  cream  that 
would  be  so  produced  under  the  present  circum- 
stances would  not  be  of  the  nature  that  could  be 
successfully  manufactured  by  these  creameries. 

4488.  I am  coming  to  that  question  of  im- 
proved breed  of  cattle  in  a moment,  but  I want 
to  know  what  your  objection  is,  because  I gather, 
perhaps  wrongly,  that  you  entertain  some  serious 
objection  (which,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  say- 
ing so,  I do  not  think  you  have  completely 
brought  out  the  reasons  of)  against  the  system 
of  co-operation  in  dairying  being  extended  widely 
throughout  the  country  ? — If  I have  in  any  way 
whatsoever  conveyed  such  an  idea  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  was  quite  unintentional  on  my  part  to 
do  so.  I do  not  recollect  the  particular  part-  of 
my  evidence  which  could  bear  that  meaning ; 
but  if  I have  done  so,  1 wish  to  say.it  must  be 
through  misapprehending  the  conditions  under 
which  I said  that  co-operative  dairying  could  be 
successful.  I am  myself  a very  strong  believer 
that  the  ultimate  highest  class  of  dairy  farming 
in  Ireland  will  be  through  the  medium  of  those 
creameries  being  introduced,  and  largely  intro- 
duced, in  the  country  ; but  the  conditions  which 
will  be  essential  to  make  them  successful,  as  they 
are  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  do  not 
exist  at  present,  and  will  not  exist  for  a very 
long  time. 

4489.  Now  I am  very  happy  to  say.  we  are 
entirely  in  accord  ? — I am  sorry  you  misunder- 
stood me  on  the  matter  before. 

4490.  As  I understand  now,  you  say . the 
system  of  creameries  it  is  desirable  to  establish  ? 
— I think  I said  so  once  or  twice  before. 

4491.  Would  not  one  of  the  advantages  of  a 
system  of  creameries  be  that  the  farmers  con- 
cerned in  a creamery  by  co-operation  among 
themselves  could  secure  a sire  in  their  herd, 
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which  they  could  change  at  proper  times ; as  you 
know,  the.  change  of  sires  is  very  desirable  for 
many  reasons ; and  much  more  easily  than  they 
can  at  present,  when  they  are  practically  trusting? 
to  God  Almighty,  or  the  kindness  of  a neighbour, 
or  possibly  their  being  in  funds  at  the  time  to 
pay  for  the  service  of  a really  first-class  bull  ? — 
Of  course,  co-operation  would  be  useful  in  that 
direction  as  well  as  in  any  other,  but  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  I do  not  think  the  farmers  of 
the  country  are  in  a financial  position  to  be  able 
to  sink  the  amount  of  capital  that  would  be 
necessary  for  the  investment  in  a bull,  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  a first-class  animal  that  would 
materially  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in  Ire- 
land. 

4492.  Suppose  20  farmers  joined  together, 
and  that  they  bought  a young  bull  six  or  eight 
months  old  of  a very  good  breed,  would  they  not 
at  a very  moderate  price  get  an  animal  of  that 
kind  to  be  used  between  them  when  it  was  a year 
and  a-half  old? — I am  afraid  there  would  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a co-partnership 
in  a single  animal  as  almost  to  make  it  impossible 
to  be  able  to  work  on  that  principle. 

4493.  Is  not  that  part  of  the  American  system, 
that  they  do  buy  an  animal  of  a good  class,  rear 
him,  and  use  his  service  in  common  ? — It  has  not 
come  under  my  observation  that  the  farmers  do 
that  by  co-operation.  I am  awa 7-e  of  the  fact 
that  capitalists  outside  the  agricultural  interests 
altogether  in  America  have  formed  limited  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  importing  pedigree 
bulls  from  Ayrshire  and  from  Jersey,  and  from 
other  places,  which  they  then  hire  out.  to  the 
farmers,  who  pay  very  high  fees  for  service, 

4494.  Are  there  not  dairy  associations  through- 
out America,  in  almost  every  county  and  every 
advancing  state  ? — There  are. 

4495.  These  books  you  have  so  often  and  so 
very  ably  and  usefully  quoted  show  all  these 
details ?— They  do;  but  those  dairy  associations 
in  America  represent,  to  a certain  extent,  what 
are  known  as  the  agricultural  societies  in  this 
country,  which  of  course,  as  you  know,  never  go 
in  for  anything  in  the  way  of  ownership  of  pedi- 
gree cattle.  The  importation  of  cattle  in  America 
is  altogether  the  business  of  private  individuals ; 
there  are  a good  number  of  firms  in  Montreal 
and  Boston,  and  Quebec,  who  make  a special 
business  of  sending  competent  judges  over  to 
Europe  twice  a year  to  select  the  best  animals 
from  high  strains  and  bring  them  back  with 
them,  as  pure  speculations,  just  as  they  invest 
in  anything  else. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4496.  They  have  buyers  at  all  the  shorthorn 
auctions  in  "England,  have  not  they  ? — They 
have ; they  keep  a register  such  as  this  is  ( hand- 
ing in  the  same),  which  has  the  name  of  every 
one  of  those  pedigree  animals. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4497.  I am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  you  do 
not  see  any  insuperable  difficulty,  as  I under- 
stand you  now,  in  a system  such  as  I have 
alluded  to  of  farmers  getting  up  a creamery  and 
a bull  between  them?' — 0ertainly,  I do  see 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

an  insuperable  difficulty  to  farmers  getting  up 
those  creameries,  because  I think  creameries 
must  be  managed  by  persons  directly  interested 
in  the  commercial  success  of  them/  I do  not 
believe  in  the  success  cf  creameries  managed  by 
paid  managers ; I think  there  must  be  a per- 
sonal. direct  interest  in  the  net  results  of  the 
working  of  the  creamery,  and  that  is  outside  the 
range  of  farmers  to  accomplish. 

4498.  You  spoke  with  very  considerable  effect 
as  to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  breed  of 
cattle  in  Ireland  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
their  milking  powers,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

4499.  Do  you  agree  with  the  answer  that  Sir 
George  Colthurst  gave  to  me  a while  ago,  that  in 
very  many  cases  the  old  respectable  Irish  cow 
is  very  often  a much  better  milker  than  the 
shorthorn  breed,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form? 
— -Sir  George  Colthurst  gave  that  evidence  cer- 
tainly ; but  when  he  was  asked  whether  he  could 
state  that  that  was  originally  a native  breed,  or 
whether  what  is  known  now  as  the  Limerick  cow 
was  that  to  which  he  referred  as  the  result  of  an 
imported  strain  in  the  past,  he  was  not  able  to 
reply  definitely.  I daresay  there  may  be  par- 
ticular strains  of  native  Irish  cattle  which  have 
been  by  care  and  development  worked  uj>  to  a 
very  high  milking  point;  but  even  those,  I be- 
lieve, fall  very  far  short  of  what  could  be  accom- 
plished by  importing  cattle  from  the  recognised 
high-class  pedigree  breeds  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  those  countries  where  dairy  farmino-  is 
made  a speciality. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4500.  Have  you  been  at  a fair,  or  through 
the  county  of  Limerick  ? — I never  attended  a 
fair  in  my  life. 

4501.  Have  you  ever  been  much  through  the 
county  of  Limerick  ? — No,  not  much. 

Dr;  Lyons. 

4502.  Has  there  not  been  a very  considerable 
amount  of  crossing  with  good'  breeds  in  the  last 
25  years  in  Ireland  ? — Not  for  the  attainment  of 
a,  high  milking  quality,  but  rather  for  the  produc- 
tion of  beef. 

4503.  As  a general  rule,  is  it  not  true  that 
any  variety  of  the  shorthorn  goes  to  beef  faster 
than  any  other  variety  ?— I believe  that  that  is 
recognised. 

4504.  And  that  cross-fed  heifer  beef  can  now 
be  marketed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  in 
very  excellent  quality  and  condition  ?— Yes, 
that  is  so. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4505.  Do  not  you  know  that,  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  beef,  it  is  generally  recognised 
now  that  the  best  class  of  cattle  are  what  are 
called  Angus  and  black  cattle  for  beef  qualities? 
— No,  I am  not  aware  of  it. 

4506.  They  are  much  the  best?— I do  not 
dispute  your  saying  so,  but  I do  not  know  it 
myself. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4507.  Has  it  not  turned  out  that,  with  great 
care  and  attention  to  the  management  of  the 
cattle,  the  shorthorns  have  become  very  success- 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

ful  milkers,  from  America  ? — I think  that  they 
place  more  confidence  in  breeding  from  Ayrshire 
and  Jersey  cattle  in  America  than  from  short- 
horns for  dairy  purposes.  For  milking  purposes 
they  have  implicit  faith  in  the  powers  of  the 
shorthorn  bulls  to  beget  a race  of  beef-producing 
cattle,  but  the  great  developments  of  dairy  cows 
there  are  almost  exclusively  from  the  Jersey 
cattle. 

4508.  The  celebrated  pedigree  cattle  which 
have  turned  out  such  exceptionally  good  milkers 
have,  undoubtedly,  been  of  the  Jersey  or  some  of 
the  other  stocks,  rather  than  the  shorthorns  ? — 
Yes. 


...  wio  law,  il  is  siateu  in  tne 
reports  of  the  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  States,  that  the  shorthorns  have 
also  been  cultivated  in  such  a way  as  to  turn  out 
to  be  very  excellent  milkers? — Yes,  I know  they 
do  state  that  there.  That  is  given  as  the  opinion 
merely  of  a State  officer,  and  it  is  very  largely 
contradicted  by  the  practical  dairy  farmers  of  the 
country  who  state  it  at  the  Dairy  Cattle  Con- 
ventions all  through  the  States;  and  though  that 
report  is  generally  very  accurate,  I attach  more 
importance  to  the  views  expressed  by  practical 
dairymen  than  to  what  is  in  that  report. 

4510.  Do  you  think  after  reading  this,  and,  no 
doubt,. other  very  eminent  authorities,  that  the 
point  is  yet  definitely  settled  as  to  what  is  the 
best  strain,  putting  aside  the  exceptional  cases  of 
the  J erseys,  to  run  upon  for  milk,  “ to  go  for 
milk,”  as  they  say  ; one  man  will  go  for  beef, 
another  will  go  for  milk,  but  can  you  point  to  any 
authority  which . defines  what  is  the  best  strain 
to  go  for  for  milking? — So  many  authorities  differ, 
that  I should  not  like  to  put  myself  up  as  over- 
riding all  their  different  opinions  by  deciding  in 
favour  of  any  particular  breed.  I should  “say 
that  would  be  altogether  a matter  for  those  who 
would  be  at  the  heads  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment in  Ireland,  if  such  department  be  introduced 
as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  this  Committee. 

4511.  I was  coming  to  that  also.  Do  not  you 
think  that,  having  regard  to  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  full  development  of  the  dairy  system 
in  Ireland  (and  all  the  other  agricultural  ques- 
tions that  we  shall  have  to  deal  with),  that  it  is 
most  desirable,  and  in  fact  almost  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  an  Agricultural  Department  should 
be  established  in  Ireland? — I think  it  is  ac- 
tually indispensable  that  there  should  be  such 
a Department  there,  and  that  it  should  be  a 
Department  exclusively  confined  to  Ireland,  and 
managed  altogether  independently  of  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom. 

4512.  I entirely  agree  with  you  in  that.  You 
also  spoke  of  the  important  question  of  seeds; 
would  not  that  be  another  reason  for  following 
the  example  set  to  us  by  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Department,  that  we  should  have  a Depart- 
ment of  that  kind  in  Ireland  for  the  dissemination 
and  for  the  control  of  the  quantity  of  seeds  re- 
quired annually  in  Ireland,  if  we  are  to  improve 
our  pastures  up  to  the  condition  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  milk?— I think  not  alone  should 
that  be  the  care  of  the  Central  Department  in 
Ireland,  but  that  it  should  also  form  part  of  the 
branch  of  every  agricultural  school,  which  I cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  advocate  as  necessary  to  spread  agricul- 
tural knowledge  properly  through  the  country. 
Unless  you  have  one  in  every  county,  I do  not 
think  you  will  ever  reach  the  masses  of  the  agri- 
cultural population. 

4513.  Mr.  Kenny  has  suggested  to  me  very 
kindly  a question  to  ask  you.  Are  not  the  Here- 
fords  now  very  much  recommended  for  milking 
qualities  ; have  you  any  knowledge  bearing  upon 
that  subject  ? — No,  I have  not. 

4514.  Are  you  aware  that  every  State  in 
America  has  an  agricultural  college,  and  that 
most  of  them  have  industrial  colleges? — Yes,  I 
know  they  have,  and  they  are  supported  by  very 
large  Government  grants,  grants  sufficient  to 
defray  almost  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
management  of  those  institutions. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4515.  Grants  by  Congress  ? — Grants  by  Con- 
gress ; by  the  nation  at  large.  I might  also 
mention  that  the  railways  are  subsidised  in  a 
similar  manner  there. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4516.  Do  not  they  subserve  the  purpose  of 
distributing  agricultural  information  very  largely 
in  the  centres  of  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  they 
are  placed? — They  do;  but,  notwithstanding  that 
they  do  that  locally,  the  central  Government  from 
Washington  almost  does  as  much  as  is  necessary 
in  that  matter ; that  is  to  say,  if  the  State  schools 
did  not  exist  at  all,  the  central  Government  of 
Washington  spend  enough  money  almost  to  edu- 
cate the  whole  farming  population  in  America. 
That  book  which  you  hold  in  your  hand,  and 
which  is  almost  exhaustive  in  its  information  for 
farmers,  is  published  annually  to  the  extent  of 
300,000  copies,  and  is  circulated  through  every 
channel  by  which  it  could  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  farmers  in  every  district. 

4517.  This  is  the  Report  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  of  the  United  States? — Yes;  there 
are  300,000  copies  of  that  printed  every  year. 

4518.  There  are  350,000  copies  of  this  particu- 
lar Report  specially  ordered,  but  the  number  of 
copies  of  the  ordinary  annual  volumes  is  not 
nearly  so  large ; it  is  strictly  limited  by  a special 
grant,  for  the  time,  of  Congress  ; and  even  the 
number  of  pages  is  strictly  defined  of  which  it 
may  consist.  This  is  approved  3rd  March  1883. 
This  contains  so  much  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation of  great  use  to  the  farmers  in  general, 
that  an  extra  circulation  was  ordered  by  Congress 
for  the  time.  You  would  think  some  such  de- 
partment absolutely  essential  in  Ireland  to  raise 
agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  development? — I do  think  so;  and  I 
would  attach  very  much  importance  to  such  a 
department  making  a speciality  of  acquiring  and 
circulating  information,  such  as  is  contained  in 
that  book,  among  the  agricultural  population. 

4519.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Heneage,  a 
Member  of  this  House,  has  been  endeavouring 
for  the  last  two  years  (and  I have  given  him 
some  assistance)  to  get  a similar  establishment 
set  up  in  England  ? —No,  I do  not  know  that. 

4520.  The  operation  of  this  Agricultural  De- 
partment in  disseminating  seeds  and  information 
also  throughout  the  States  is  very  large,  is  it 
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not? — Yes;  they  spent  something  like,  I think, 
30,000  dollars  last  year  in  testing  the  seeds  alone; 
and  I know  they  made  a special  vote  of  150,000 
dollars  for  a certain  number  of  years  to  discover 
the  causes  of  the  Texan  fever  in  cattle.  I men- 
tion that  to  show  what  care  the  Government  take- 
of  agricultural  matters  there. 

4521.  Are  you  aware  the  agents  and  corre- 
spondents number  5,000  throughout  the  different 
States,  and  that  the  letters  they  receive  from 
these  agents  number  from  500  to  2,000  per  day 
on  many  days  in  the  year  ? — I cannot  say  that 
I have  ever  seen  the  exact  figures,  but  no  doubt, 
they  are  very  large. 

4522.  I do  not  want  the  exact  figures ; I onljr 
want  to  bring  out  that  there  is  constant  commu- 
nication and  correspondence,  and  dissemination 
of  information  most  widely  from  the  central  De- 
partment to  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  5,000  persons  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  them,  and  that  the 
number  of  the  daily  communications  is  very 
large  indeed  ; it  does  not  matter  whether  500  one 
day  or  2,000  the  next  day,  but  you  are  aware  of 
that  system? — I believe  they  must  have  unlimited 
means  of  information  at  their  control  to  accumu- 
late the  mass  of  information  that  they  put  forward 
in  that  book. 

4523.  Then  you  spoke  a while  ago  of  the  im- 
provement of  cattle  in  Ireland.  I take  it  that 
you  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  of  Kerrys  by  Mr.  Dexter  60  or  70 
years  ago  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I am. 

4524.  You  surely  must  have  forgotten  for  the 
moment.  You  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  class  of  improved  and  rather  small  Kerrys, 
which  are  very  good  milkers  ? — I know  that  the 
Kerry  cows  are  a very  high  milking  strain,  when 
properly  cared  for  and  developed,  but  I am  not 
acquainted  with  the  action  of  any  particular 
owner  of  Kerry  cows  in  the  past. 

4525.  And  are  you  not  aware  of  the  designa- 
tion as  applied  to  the  animals  themselves  of  the 
Kerry  and  the  Dexter  ; have  not  you  heard  the 
question,  “Is  that  a Kerry  or  a Dexter”? — I 
cannot  say  that  I have. 

4526.  You  were  asked  some  very  important 
questions  by  Mr.  Sexton  with  regard  to  the 
utilisation  of  our  cereal  crops  in  Ireland.  Do 
not  you  think,  if  the  food  of  the  people  was  im- 
proved from  the  potato  to  the  products  of  oats, 
that  we  would  have  a very  ample  demand  for 
the  10,000,000  acres  of  oats  commonly  grown  in- 
Ireland  ? — Of  course  that  should  be  a natural 
result  of  it. 

4527.  Would  you  not  think  it  a very  im- 
portant thing  that  the  food  of  the  population  in 
Ireland  should  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
something  to  the  potato  ? — I am  not  quite  sure 
that  the  whole  population  of  Ireland  would  agree- 
with  you  upon  that  point.  Of  course  the  large 
manner  in  which  they  depend  upon  the  potato' 
crop  there  has  always  been  one  of  the  great 
drawbacks  to  Ireland. 

4528.  And  if  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  had 
the  influence  of  the  introduction  of  industries, 
having  regard  to  the  vastly  increased  occupation 
that  would  be  given  to  the  population  by  the 
introduction  of  industries,  to  promote  which  this 
Committee  is  appointed,  would  there  then  not 
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be  a home  market  under  the  most  favourable 
condition  for  the  consumption  of  cereal  products  ? 
— Undoubtedly  there  jrould,  and  I believe  it 
would  be  a much  more  remunerative  home 
market  than  they  obtain  in  England  at  present, 
or  that  they  are  likely  to  obtain  in  England  in 
the  future,  for  their  products. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4529.  It  would  be  much  more  ? — It  would  be 
much  more. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4530.  Are  you  aware  that  in  one  of  those 
volumes  of  Reports  a very  remarkable  contrast 
is  drawn  between  a purely  agricultural  State, 
such  as  Virginia,  and  a State  such  as  Penn- 
sylvania which,  though  agricultural  to  a certain 
extent,  also  contains  a flourishing  industry,  and 
that  in  that  State,  which  is  superior  in  the 
natural  quality  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  that  soil 
is  absolutely  less  because  of  the  absence  of  con- 
sumers than  the  soil  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  an  inferior  soil,  but  where 
you  have  an  abundance  of  consumers  who  furnish 
a market  on  the  spot  for  all  that  can  be  pro- 
duced?— Yes,  I am  aware  of  the  contrast  that 
has  been  drawn  between  those  two  particular 
States  in  favour  of  the  higher  price  obtained  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  all  agricultural 
produce.  I am  also  aware  that  they  have  in 
that  book  prepared  a graduated  scale  showing 
that  as  the  proportion  of  the  manufacturing 
classes  are  larger  in  each  State  than  those  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  that  the  produce  of  the 
agriculturist  and  the  value  of  the  land  is  pro- 
portionately high,  and  vice  versa , where  the  agri- 
cultural population  is  higher  than  the  manu- 
facturing, the  values  of  the  agricultural  produce 
are  proportionately  lower;  but  they  have  selected 
those  two  States  as  the  most  direct  contrast  that 
is  presented  amongst  the  States  in  the  Union  for 
that  purpose. 

4531.  With  regard  to  straw,  which  you  spoke 
of  a short  time  ago,  are  there  not  many  industries 
being  now  introduced  which  offer  a prospect  of 
the  utilisation  of  straw  at  a much  higher  value 
than  in  using  it  for  litter  ? — I am  not  perfectly 
cognisant  of  more  than  one  ; that  is  the  use  of 
straw  for  packing  bottles,  and  for  other  purposes 
of  that  kind. 

4532.  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  that  it  is 
very  much  questioned  whether  straw  chopped 
does  not  furnish  a food  quite  equal  to  hay  ? — I 
know  that  in  a great  many  other  countries 
chopped  straw  is  used  in- feeding  cattle,  in  con- 
junction with  meal  and  bran  and  oilcake,  but 
I do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  chopped 
straw  is  good  as  food  in  itself  for  the  cattle  in 
any  country. 

4533.  I may  say  that  I have  myself  used  it  with 
even  horses  of  my  own,  abroad,  and  that  they 
have  thriven  uncommonly  well  upon  it? — I am 
speaking  altogether  with  reference  to  dairy  cattle. 

I thought  you  applied  it  to  that  purpose. 

4534.  You  are  aware  that  dairy  cattle  in 
America  (as  you  have  read  these  books  so  atten- 
tively) are  very  commonly  wintered  upon  ground 
corn? — Yes,  I know  the  ensilage  is  almost 
entirely  made  of  green  corn  there. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

4535.  I was  going  to  ask  you  also,  with  regard 
to  ensilage,  whether  you  did  not  think  that 
ensilage  offered  a very  admirable  method  of  pro- 
viding succulent  food  for  cattle  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  winter  dairying  which  we  hope  to  see  in 
future  in  Ireland? — Yes,  I have  stated  that 
before  ; I believe  the  success  of  winter  dairying 
in  Ireland  will  very  largely  depend  upon  the 
coincident  introduction  of  the  silo  system  there. 

4536.  You  spoke  also  of  the  competition  with 
this  country  from  large  quantities  of  grain 
coming  from  America;  do  not  you  think  that  with 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  America, 
which  now  stands  at  over  50,000,000,  that  they 
will,  in  a very  few  years,  have  a much  larger 
demand  by  the  increase  of  the  population  for  the 
consumption  of  their  own  products  than  they  now 
have? — Of  course,  they  will  have  a much  larger 
demand,  but  I believe  that  the  increase  in  the 
area  of  wheat  cultivation  in  America  will  more 
than  outrun  the  increased  demand  by  the  natural 
increase  in  the  population,  or  even  the  increase 
that  will  be  derived  from  natural  sources  and 
immigration  together,  and  that  they  will  each 
year  have  a larger  surplus  of  grain  products  to  put 
upon  foreign  countries. 

Chairman. 

4537.  You  think  the  supply  will  quite  meet 
the  demand  ? — I think  it  will  always  exceed  it, 
at  least  for,  perhaps,  50  years  to  come. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4538.  Do  not  you  know  that  they  have  very 
great  local  enemies  to  contend  with  in  the  visita- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  of  locusts? — I know  they 
have,  but  they  are  making  such  systematised 
efforts  there  to  check  and  exterminate  those 
insects,  that,  I believe,  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  more  they  will  be  able  to  overcome  that 
difficulty  almost  entirely. 

4539.  Are  you  aware  that,  after  all  the  expen- 
diture, in  cycles  the  locusts  are  re-appearing 
there  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

4540.  With  regard  to  the  rate  of  discount  charged 
by  the  banks  in  Ireland,  you  seem  of  opinion  that 
the  rate  for  English  and  Irish  bills  should  be  the 
same? — I do  not  think  I stated  that  in  exact 
terms,  but  I said  that  I do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  reason  why,  when  the  rates  fall  in  England, 
they  should  not  correspondingly  fall  in  Ireland, 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  general 
commercial  community  is  concerned  in  Ireland, 
the  banks  do  not  reduce  their  rates  to  the  same 
minimum  point  when  the  Bank  of  England  rate 
falls  very  low  in  England  ; they  always  preserve 
a margin  between. 

4541.  Then  you  really  think  the  banks  there 
ought  to  adopt  the  Bank  of  England  rate  ? — I 
did  not  say  that,  but  I said  I did  not  see  any 
exceptional  circumstances  why  the  general  run 
of  the  banks  in  Ireland  should  not  give  the  same 
facilities  in  following  the  Bank  of  England  rate 
as  the  English  banks  do.  I do  not  believe,  and 
I know  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  all  the  English 
banks  do  not  always  give  their  ordinary  customers 
the  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount ; it  could 
not  be  expected. 

4542.  As 
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Mr.  Ewart — continued. 

4542.  As  you  say,  it  could  not  be  expected ; 
it  would  not  pay  them  ? — But,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  when  the  Bank  of  England  rate  falls  to  1| 
or  1 per  cent.,  the  general  rate  of  discount,  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  farmers  and  the  smaller  class 
of  merchants  and  shopkeepers  in  Ireland,  never 
runs  below  4 per  cent. 

4543.  It  is  moderate  enough  at  that,  I am 
sure,  but  are  you  not  aware  that,  if  they  made  the 
rates  uniform,  either  it  must  be  fixed  at  the 
Bank  of  England  rate  or  that  the  best  English 
bills  would  come  to  London  for  discount? — I 
believe  there  is  a greater  inducement  at  present 
for  the  better  class  of  commercial  paper  being 
sent  over,  to  London  to  be  discounted  than  there 
would  be  if  the  discount  rates  were  more  assimi- 
lated to  what  they  are  in  England. 

4544.  Then  the  banks  in  Ireland  would  be  only 
charging  the  Bank  of  England  rate,  and  could  not 
afford  to  live  at  that ; do  you  think  that  people 
would  give  the  capital  required  to  establish  these 
small  banks  that  you  have  spoken  of? — I think, 
if  it  wa3  once  clearly  explained  to  them  what 
would  be  the  advantages  of  such  institutions, 
that  they  would  readily  subscribe  the  money  in 
the  shape  of  accumulated  small  savings. 

4545.  They  would  only  lend,  I presume,  on 
good  security  ? — Of  course  the  managers  would 
be  people  having  local  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  money  would  be  circulated. 
I believe  they  would  exercise  as  much  precaution 
in  circulating  that  money  as  managers  of  joint 
stock  banks  exercise  now,  and  perhaps  more  so. 

4546.  They  have  branches  in  every  small 
town,  have  they  not? — They  have,  but  the 
difference  is,  that  the  managers  who  are  in  all 
these  Irish  branches  of  banks  at  present  must 
necessarily  not  be  natives  of  the  locality.  It  is 
a rule  in  the  Irish  banks  not  to  allow  any  man  to 
hold  a position  in  the  town  or  locality  with  which 
he  is  connected  by  relation  or  family  ties;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  I believe  the  banks,  such  as 
Mr.  Sexton  referred  to,  would  be  altogether 
managed  by  those  who  had  local  ties  and  local 
knowledge,  and  who  would  be  themselves  in- 
terested and  concerned  in  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  the  district. 

4547.  And  yet  the  banks  established  that 
system  for  good  reasons,  did  they  not  ? — I know 
that  it  is  a very  valid  reason.  It  is  more  a fear 
and  a dread  that  the  managers  would  give  extra 
facilities  and  give  extra  credits  to  their  own 
friends  and  relations.  They  carry  the  thing  to  a 


Mr.  Ewart — continued. 

very  great  extreme,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
even  allow  the  clerks  of  the  banks  to  get  occupa- 
tion in  their  own  towns. 

4548.  To  come  to  one  or  two  questions  of  a 
more  practical  nature ; I am  anxious  to  know,  if 
it  is  not  already  given,  the  extent  of  the  advan- 
tages of  dairy  farming  over  stock  farming;  could 
you  tell  me  what  the  gross  annual  produce  would 
be  of  a farm,  say,  100  acres  as  a stock  farm, 
where  they  grow  their  own  hay,  straw,  turnips, 
mangolds,  and  other  things,  compared  with  100 
acres  of  a dairy  farm  producing  its  own  hay 
and  straw,  &c.  ? — No,  I could  not  say  that ; 

I came  over  here  merely  to  give  evidence  on 
one  branch  of  agricultural  industry. 

4549.  You  could  not  tell  the  number  of  hands 
or  the  wages  that  would  be  paid  ? — I could  give 
you  a hap-hazard  guess,  but  should  not  like  it  to 
be  taken  as  evidence. 

4550.  If  we  gave  you  the  question,  would  you 
send  us  in  an  answer  to  it ; is  it  your  opinion 
that  a dairy  farm  would  give  employment  to  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  a stock  farm  ? — 
Certainly;  I believe  that  a proper  dairy  farm, 
worked  on  the  Continental  system,  necessarily 
enforces  a certain  amount  of  tillage  on  every 
farm,  which,  of  course,  would  give  a very  large 
amount  of  employment  that  is  not  at  all  required 
for  stock-raising. 

4551.  I presume  butter-making  would  require 
more  labourers  than  tending  cattle  ? — Certainly ; 
successful  butter-making  requires  an  amount  of 
tillage,  green  crops  and  other  crops  being  raised, 
which  would  give  a vast  amount  of  employment, 
I would  like  to  say,  in  that  connection,  that  I 
believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  cultivation  of 
beetroot  in  Ireland  would  alone  tend  to  a very 
great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  and  quality 
of  Irish  butter.  I want  to  give  my  opinion  upon 
it  so  that  some  subsequent  witness  may  be 
examined  upon  it ; I believe  the  cultivation  of 
beetroot  is  most  important  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  interest  in  Ireland, 

4552.  Do  you  mean  the  residuals  ? — The  root 
itself  and  also  the  residuals,  but,  of  course,  only 
in  proportional  quantities. 

4553.  I should  like  to  get  the  statement, 
because  it  appears  to  me  to  point  to  this,  that 
dairy  farming  should  be  encouraged  in  Ireland, 
as  being  calculated  to  give  more  employment  to 
the  people,  and  take  more  money’s  worth  out  of 
the  land  ? — I will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  send  you  a statement  to  that  effect. 


Sir  George  Colthurst,  Bart.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

4554.  You  are  chairman  of  the  Munster  Dairy 
School,  are  you  not  ? — I am. 

4555.  And  are  you  not  also  a trustee  of  the 
Cork  Butter  Market  ? — Yes. 

4556.  You  have  studied  the  dairy  question,  I 
believe  ?— I have. 

4557.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  butter  produced  in  Cork  at  present ; are  you 
able  to  say  anything  upon  the  quality  of  the 
butter  now  produced  as  compared  with  that  pro- 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

duced  20  years  ago  ? — I think  the  quality  of  the 
butter  now  produced  is  the  same,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  as  it  was  20  years  ago,  but  then  other 
countries  have  so  enormously  improved  that  they 
have  beaten  out  Irish  butter,  and  the  introduction 
of  butterine  has  spoiled  the  market  for  our  infe- 
rior Irish  butter.  I may  add,  that  the  object  in 
starting  the  Dairy  School  was  really  a question 
of  technical  education.  There  came  before  a 
few  of  us,  on  inquiring  into  the  matter,  princi- 
H H 4 pally 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

pally  under  the  guidance  of  the  President  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  the  enormous  improvement  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  Danish  butters. 
We  found  that  it  was  to  be  traced  entirely  to  the 
educational  advantages  which  were  given  by  the 
State  to  the  farmers  in  Denmark ; and  we  found 
that  the  Danish  butter,  instead  of  being  the 
•lowest  priced  butter  of  any  nation  in  Europe, had, 
in  seven  or  eight  years,  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
•market.  It  was,  I think,  four  years  ago  now, 
that  we  had  one  of  those  agricultural  schools  in 
■Cork  which  were  started  in  Ireland  soon  after 
the  famine,  principally  by  means  of  the  Repro- 
ductive Irish  Loan  Fund,  They  were  all,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a failure,  entirely  or  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  fault  of  the  Government,  and 
of  the  Education  Commissioners.  For  instance, 
the  Education  Commissioners  would  not  allow 
the  Irish  Bishops  to  have  any  supervision,  what- 
ever over  the  books  which  were  used  for  instruc- 
tion in  those  establishments,  and  consequently,  to 
a great  extent,  none  of  the  Catholics  went  there. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  Cork  remonstrated, 
that  the  county  had  subscribed  a sum  of  2,000 1.  to 
help  to  build  those  buildings,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  right  whatever  to  deprive  us  of  the 
full  use  of  them  ; and  after  a long  correspondence 
they  agreed,  that  if  we  subscribed  a certain  amount 
of  money  to  pay  for  the  professorships  that  were  at 
the  school,  the  Professor  of  V eterinary  Science 
and  the  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and 
they  subscribed  a sum  to  pay  for  the  boarding  of 
the  girls  who  were  to  be  admitted,  they  would 
make  up  the  difference,  whatever  the  loss  might 
be  on  the  farm,  and  they  agreed  to  let  us  try  the 
experiment.  We  were  all  placed  in  daily  un- 
certainty. The  first  difficulty  we  had  to  contend 
with  was  this,  that  we  wanted  to  bring  the  girls 
into  the  school.  The  Education  Commissioners, 
•of  whom  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  was  the  head,  point 
blank  refused  to  allow  them  into  the  school.  I 
then  went  with  two  other  members  upon  a depu- 
tation to  Sir  Patrick,  and  he  said  it  had  never 
been  done  before,  and  he  did  not  see  why  it 
should  be  done  now.  We  told  him  that  we,  as 
a local  committee,  who  had  collected  subscriptions 
for  it,  were  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
school,  and  that  unless  he  admitted  girls  into  the 
school  we  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  He  then  made  a bargain  with  us.  It 
seems  that  the  Education  Commissioners  had 
made  use  of  the  buildings  to  locate  the  students 
of  the  Model  School  in  Cork  in  it ; to  use  it,  in 
fact,  as  a lodging-house ; and  he,  as  I say,  made 
.a  bargain  with  us,  that  if  we  paid  100  l.  a year 
Lor  three  years  for  a house  in  Cork,  in  which  he 
■ could  put  the  students  of  the  Model  School,  he 
would  allow  us  to  bring  in  the  dairy  girls,  there- 
'by  turning  the  Agricultural  School  to  a use  for 
-which  it  was  never  intended,  and  to  which  they 
had  no  right  to  turn  it,  but  of  course  it  was  better 
for  us  to  pay  the  100  l.  a year  and  to  get  leave  to 
manage  the  school. 

4558.  Would  you  now  tell  the  Committee,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  what  is  the  chief  operation  of 
your  dairy  school  of  which  you  are  chairman  ? — 
It  is  to  instruct  the  girls  in  the  most  improved 
methods  of  making  bulter;  to  explain  to  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  how  science  can  be  applied  to 
the  making  of  the  butter,  to  show  them  the 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

utensils  that  are  in  use  in  foreign  countries,  and 
the  best  means  of  making  butter,  and  to,  in  fact, 
turn  them  out  as  really  good  dairymaids. 

4559.  What  practical  result  up  to  the  present 
time  have  you  foun  t to  follow  from  that  system? 
— I had  had  no  idea  of  giving  evidence  before 
this  Committee,  or  else  I would  have  come  pre- 
pared with  statistics,  but  we  must  have  turned, 
from  first  to  last,  200  girls  out  of  the  school. 
We  made  a change  in  the  system  after  a time, 
but  this  year  we  shall  have  turned  out  over  80 ; 
and  we  expect  to  turn  out  over  80  dairy  girls 
every  year. 

Chairman. 

4560.  At  what  age  do  those  girls  come  to  you? 
— They  may  come  as  young  as  16  ; they  must 
come  to  us  recommended  by  the  priest  of  the 
parish,  or  the  parson;  and  they  pay  31.  for  two 
months,  which  includes  board  and  everything  ; 
they  may  come  in  a second  time  if  they  like,  but 
that  is  the  length  of  time  usually  adopted. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4561.  Do  you  issue  a certificate  after  that  as 
proof  of  their  education  ? — We  are  doing  so  now  ; 
we  had  not  done  so  up  to  the  present  time  ; but, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  we  get  a great  many  more 
applications  than  we  can  possibly  fill  for  dairy- 
maids. There  is  a ladies’  committee  as  well,  who 
visit  the  girls  and  try  to  employ  them  at  the 
time  when  they  are  not  working  at  milk  ; in 
teaching  them  the  principles  of  plain  cookery ; 
they  have  a separate  subscription  for  that ; they 
do  it  out  cf  their  own  funds  completely ; that 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Education 
Commission. 

4562.  Is  the  whole  thing  working  very  satis- 
factorily?— Yes,  it  is  working  most  satisfac- 
torily. 

4563.  And  paying  its  expenses  ? — It  is  working 
in  this  way  : we  pay  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  the  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  and  we 
make  good  the  loss  that  is  found  by  the  Super- 
intendent, between  what  he  has  to  pay  for  the 
board  of  the  girls  and  the  board  of  the  boys  who 
come  afterwards,  and  what  they  have  to  pay,  and 
we  subscribe  a sum  of  between  400  l.  and  500/. 
a year  for  that  purpose.  The  Government 
charge  us  the  full  rent  of  the  farm,  and  we  esti- 
mate the  deficiency  every  year ; it  has  amounted 
to  between  500/.  and  800/.,  but  it  is  rather  too 
small  for  the  purposes  of  a farm,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  take  it.  as  a regular  agricultural  farm. 
For  instance,  there  are  35  cows  upon  it,  and  it  is 
only  126  acres.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  up  that 
number  of  cows,  to  ensure  a sufficient  amount  of 
milk  for  the  girls.  If  it  were  larger  and  worked 
under  proper  local  supervision,  I am  sure  the 
farm  could  be  made  to  pay  for  itself. 

4564.  Are  you  able  to  trace  any  manifest  im- 
provement in  the  make  of  butter  arising  from  the 
instruction  given  to  the  girls  since  that  system 
has  been  in  operation  ? — Last  year  at  the  Exhi- 
bition in  Dublin  24  dairymaids  competed,  and 
out  of  the  24  eight  took  prizes.  They  were  all 

girls  who  had  been  trained  at  the  Munster  Dairy 
chool ; in  fact,  I think  the  girls  turned  out  of 
the  Munster  Dairy  School  have  completely  swept 

the 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

the  board  of  prizes.  Immediately  it  was  started 
in  London,  the  exhibits  from  the  Dairy  School 
carried  off  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Cup,  and  carried  off 
all  the  principal  prizes ; at  Birmingham,  about 
six  months  after  it  had  been  started,  the  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  prizes  for  butter  in  a competition, 
open  to  the  world,  were  obtained  by  girls  from 
the  Munster  Dairy  School. 

4565;  Was  that  system  heartily  taken  up  by 
the  locality  in  its  result  ? — I have  had  applica- 
tions for  the  girls  from  all  parts.  I have  got  an 
application  this  morning  from  Kent  for  a girl  to 
take  the  sole  supervision  of  a dairy  or  a farm  of 
800  acres. 

4566.  You  heard  a considerable  part  of  the 
evidence  of  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Lane  ? — I did. 

4567.  Do  you  generally  concur  with  that ? — 
I entirely  concur  with  everything  he  said  about 
the  principle  of  Government  introducing  a system 
of  dairy  instruction.  It  was  only  because  I heard 
this  gentleman’s  evidence  that  I was  so  anxious, 
if  possible,  to  follow  him ; because  one  of  the 
honourable  Members  evidently  seemed  to  think 
it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  political  economy, 
but  it  is  merely  a question  of  technical  education. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  as  I think  every 
Englishman  would  admit,  that  England  is  in 
technical  education  behind  every  country  in 
Europe  ; and  one  of  the  reasons  which  has  caused 
so  much  depression  in  English  trade  is  owing 
to  the  fact  of  foreign  countries  having  by  means 
of  technical  education  come  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  their  own  manufacture.  After 
all,  butter- making  is  a manufacture,  and  this 
dairy  instruction  is  nothing  whatever  but  tech- 
nical education.  I do  not  say  at  all  that  the 
State  should  bear  the  whole  cost  of  it.  I think 
the  locality  ought  fairly  to  be  asked  to  take 
some  share,  but"  I am  perfectly  certain  that  un- 
less the  State  allows  the  details  to  be  worked 
out  by  local  committees  it  can  never  be  a suc- 
cess ; that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  worked  purely  from 
a State  department. 

Chairman. 

4568.  Do  you  find  any  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  girls  to  enter  the  school? — We  do 
now,  but  we  did  not  at  first.  At  first  the  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  did  not  believe  that  we 
could  make  butter;  they  did  not  believe  that 
they  had  anything  to  learn.  One  of  my  tenants 
sent  his  daughter  to  us.  He  was  always  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county  of 
Cork.  1 went  to  Mr.  Adwick,  a merchant  in 
London,  where  he  sent  his  butter.  I asked  Mr. 
Adwick  how  he  found  this  man’s  butter,  and  he 
said  he  was  getting  at  least  a penny  a pound 
more  for  it  in  the  last  four  months  than  he  ever 
got  before.  I wrote  to  my  tenant  and  congratu- 
lated him  upon  it,  and  he  wrote  back  and  told  me 
that  he  believed  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  sent  his  daughter  to  the  Dairy 
School  in  Cork.  I asked  his  daughter,  whem  I 
saw,  to  what  she  attributed  her  success,  and  she 
told  me  that  she  attributed  it  to  having  been 
thoroughly  and  practically  taught  the  use  of  the 
thermometer,  and  one  of  the  prizes  she  had  got 
was  a thermometer.  All  through  the  winter  she 
knew  (he  temperature  at  which  the  cream  had  to 
be  kept. 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

4569.  You  find  them  very  apt  and  intelligent 
in  learning  the  process,  do  you  not? — Yes,  very 
much  so. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4570.  With  regard  to  the  farmer  you  speak  of, 
do  you  know  what  kind  of  dairy  he  had  ? — He 
had  an  excellent  dairy.  There  had  been  upon 
his  farms  about  1,500  /.  spent  upon  the  buildings. 

4571.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  apply  the  use 
of  the  thermometer  in  cases  in  which  the  milk 
and  cream  were  kept  in  bedrooms,  would  it  not? 
— No  doubt  it  would. 

4572.  Is  it  so  kept  to  your  knowledge  ? — That 
has  been  the  case  in  many  instances,  but  it  is  not 
the  case  to  any  very  large  extent.  I have  seen 
it  myself,  and  have  wondered  how  the  butter 
could  be  made ; but  still  it  is  not  the  rule. 

4573.  Though  it  is  not  the  rule,  yet  that  prac- 
tice exists  in  many  cases? — There  is  no  doubt  it 
does. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4574.  Surely  the  cases  where  the  bedroom 
would  be  used  for  daily  operations  would  be  very 
exceptional,  would  they  not  ?—  I take  it  that 
what  Mr.  Lane  meant  was  that  he  had  seen  pans 
of  milk  put  under  the  bed ; and  so  have  I ; and  it 
is  not  altogether  an  exceptional  case. 

4575.  That  would  occur  in  the  case  of  a man 
who  had  three  or  four  cows,  I suppose? — I have 
seen  it  in  the  case  of  a man  who  was  quite  able  to 
afford  to  build. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4576.  So  far  as  the  man  with  three  or  four 
cows  makes  butter  at  all,  it  is  quite  as  important 
that  he  should  make  good  butter  as  a man  who 
has  40  cows,  is  it  not? — Certainly;  quite  as 
important. 

4577.  Would  you  not  recognise  that  there  is 
very  great  want  upon  the  part  of  persons  who 
have  even  only  three  or  four  cows  of  room  for 
better  dairy  accommodation  ? — Certainly. 

4578.  Are  you  aware  that  the  farmers  can 
under  present  arrangements  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  <>f  erecting  dairy  buildings? — I am. 

4579.  Is  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
Act  as  a general  improvememeni,  or  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Loans  to  Farmers  Act? — Be- 
fore the  Land  Act  was  passed,  they  could  not 
borrow  money  under  the  Board  of  W orks ; the 
landlord  had  to  borrow  it  for  them.  Now  they 
can  borrow  it  under  the  Board  of  Works  directly, 
and  they  are  availing  themselves  of  that  privilege 
largely.  In  that  one  district  which  has  been 
spolcen  of,  between  Coachford  and  Blarney,  and 
up  from  Blarney  to  Rathduff,  there  have  certainly 
been  something  like  60  or  70  houses  built.  I 
was  astonished  to  find  the  great  improvement  that 
there  had  been  in  the  way  of  bouses. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4580.  Has  not  the  landlord  to  give  his  consent 
to  the  tenant  borrowing? — No;  the  money  is 
borrowed  in  several  ways.  If  the.  landlord  likes 
he  may  forego  the  first  claim  to  his  rent.  If  he 
will  not  do  that,  the  tenant  must  get  two  secu- 
rities ; it  is  not  very  much  to  ask.  A landlord 
would  not,  on  behalf  of  a man  whom  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  a good  solvent  tenant,  let  the 

I I interest 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

interest  go  before  your  rent,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
good  tenant  he  would. 

4581.  But  the  landlord  must  give  his  consent, 
must  he  not  ? — No,  he  need  not. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4582.  Is  it  consonant  with  your  practical 
knowledge  that  the  old-fashioned  curved-horned 
Irish  cow  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  Ireland  as 
a very  good  milker,  if  not  the  best  milker?— 
Certainly,  -she  is  so  regarded,  and  I think  she  is. 
I saw  a herd  of  20  dairy  cows  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  come  from  Ireland, 
amongst  which  were  some  shorthorns,  for  which 
he  had  paid  a large  sum.  There  was  one  cow 
which  he  had  bought  near  Limerick  for  20/., 
and  she  would  milk  as  much  as  any  two  of  the 
shorthorns. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4583.  What  breed  was  she  ? — She  was  a 
Limerick-bred  cow,  I believe. 

4584.  I believe  that  the  Limerick  dairy  farmers 
have  the  name  of  having  the  best  dairy  cows  in 
the  country  ? — They  have. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

4585.  Is  it  not  a fact  that,  as  a general  rule, 
the  shorthorn  puts  up  beef  faster  than  any  other 
variety  ? — Certainly. 

4586.  And  that  a heifer  can  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  perfection  so  as  to  send  it  into  the 
market  the  second  year ; is  not  that  so  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

4587.  I believe  in  America  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent  they  have  succeeded  in  breeding 
shorthorns  for  the  purpose  of  producing  large 
quantities  of  milk  ?■ — I believe  so. 

4588.  Then  would  you  say  that  it  was  rather 
by  a system  of  special  treatment  in  feeding  and 
general  management  that  milk  is  to  be  encou- 
raged in  the  cow  irrespective  of  her  breed  ? — -I 
am  not  a shorthorn  breeder  myself ; and  I should 
not  like  to  call  myself  an  authority  upon  the 
subject;  but,  speaking  as  well  as  I can,  I think 
there  has  been  too  much  attention  paid  to  them. 
I think  they  have  carried  the' shorthorn  system, 
und  carried  the  bull-blood  particularly,  a little 
too  far  in  Ireland.  I know  that  one  breeder,  Mr. 
Crosby,  of  Ardford,  is  trying  to  select,  as  far  as 
he  can,  the  best  milking  stock. 

4589.  Is  not  the  quality  of  milking  after  care- 
ful treatment  observed  to  become  hereditary ; 
will  not  the  heifer  produce  of  a cow  which  has 
been  giving  a large  quantity  of  milk  also  be 
likely  to  produce  large  quantities  of  milk? — 
Yes. 

4590.  Those  qualities  of  milk-producing  havino- 
been  acquired  will  be  carried  on?— I do  not  think 
you  can  say  that  they  are  acquired  ; you  cannot 
make  a cow  milk. 

4591.  By  care,  feeding,  and  treatment  ?— Of 
course  you  can  get  more  milk  out  of  a cow  by 
feeding  her  very  high ; but  what  we  want  is  the 
natural  coudition. 

4592.  If  the  mother  is  naturally  a good  milker 
or  is  brought  to  the  condition  of  being  a good 
milker  by  care,,  feeding,  and  treatment,  her  off- 
spring will  begin  to  develope  that  quality  very 
soon,  so  that  in  the  third  generation  they  will 
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have  acquired  it  to  a considerable  extent ; so  it 
becomes  first  acquired,  and  then  transmitted 
hereditarily  ; are  you  aware  of  that  ? — I am 
not. 

4693.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  the 
case  ; it  has  been  observed  in  America.  Now 
let  me  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  it  would 
be  very  important  that  there  should  be  an  agri- 
cultural department  established  in  Ireland?— 
Certainly. 

4594.  To  institute  farms  and  schools,  and 
follow  out  all  those  improvements  which,  in 
reference  to  the  agricultural  question,  tend  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle 
for  the  particular  purpose  you  want  them  for  ? — 
Certainly.  I should  think  that  this  United 
Kingdom  is  the  only  kingdom  in  the  world 
where  there  is  not  a minister  of  agriculture. 

4595.  Are  you  aware  that  a very  elaborate 
system  of  agricultural  teaching  and  general  ma- 
nagement under  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  United  States  has  been  set  up  in  America  ? 

■ — I am,  and  I had  reason  to  be  aware  of  it  in 
getting  up  the  question  of  starting  seed  seasons 
in  Ireland,  upon  -which  I went  as  one  of  a depu- 
tation to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

4596.  Are  you  aware,  touching  that  very 
question,  that  it  has  been  stated  that  the  increase 
of  the  produce  of  seeds  in  America  has  been 
raised  several  million  bushels  by  the  operation 
of  the  Agricultural  Department? — I am  sure  it 
has,  I am  quite  certain. 

4597.  TV  ould  you  not  think  it  a very  necessary 
thing  to  establish  in  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Heneage 
has  advocated  the  establishment  in  England,  of 
a proper  agricultural  department  ? — 1 certainly 
think  so..  I think  we  are  the  most  backward 
country  in  the  way  of  agricultural  education  of 
any  country  in  Europe,  I mean  in  England  too ; 
I do  not  exclude  England  ; and  not  only  in  agri- 
cultural education,  but  also  in  technical  educa- 
tion. Again,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  a word 
upon  the  question  of  seed,  happening  to  be  in 
Belfast  doing  “ traveller  ” for  the  Cork  Exhi- 
bition, I went  into  a large  seed  merchant’s,  and 
seeing  a package  of  seed,  I asked  him  where  he 
was  sending  that  seed  to,  which  he  said  was  es- 
pecially fine ; and  he  said,  “ I am  going  to  send 
that  seed  to  Denmark.”  I said,  “ Why  do  you 
not  send  some  of  that  seed  to  us  in  the  south  of 
Ireland?”  “Oh,”  he  said,  “we  send  you  the 
sweepings  of  the  hayloft.”  Then  I asked  him, 
“ Why  do  you  send  the  best  you  have  to  Den- 
mark?” to  which  he  answered,  “We  do  not  dare 
send  anything  but  the  best  to  Denmark.”  I 
said,  “ How  do  you  account  for  that?  ” He  said, 
“ Simply  that  the  Government  has  seed  stations 
there ; those  to  whom  we  consign  are  members 
of  the  seed  stations,  and  our  trade  would  be 
gone  if  we  sent  any  bad  stuff  there.” 

4598.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  in  America  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  seeds  are  expedited  to  5,000 
stations  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  farms  locally,  and  that  they 
are  in  a great  many  instances  gratuitously  so 
sent  ? — Certainly ; they  carry  out  a most  admir- 
able system  in  America.  They  make  experi- 
ments with  whatever  seed  they  think  suitable 
to  the  country,  and  they  send  them  to  a number 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

of,  say  50,  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  States  to 
try  them.  Theft  every  locality  in  which  one  of 
those  farms  is  situated  has  the  benefit  of  seeing 
what  good  this  seed  can  do,  and  that  induces 
them  to  try  it  themselves  if  it  is  successful.  I 
do  not  think  there  could  be  a more  admirable 
system. 

4599.  Are  you  aware  that  the  correspondence 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  America  with 
their  officers  and  agents  numbers  sometimes  from 
500  to  2,000  letters  a day  upon  these  very  im- 
portant questions  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

4600.  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it? 
— I should  not,  but  I could  not  say  anything 
about  it. 

4601.  Do  you  not  think  it  a very  important 
thing  that  some  better  system  of  providing  veteri- 
nary surgeons  throughout  Ireland  should  be 
established  in  that  country  ? — Certainly  I do  ; 
but  then  I am  afraid  we  should  not  agree.  You 
want,  I understand,  to  form  your  school  in 
Dublin,  whereas  we  contend  that  we  have  the 
nucleus  of  a school  at  Cork.  We  have  the 
Queen’s  College,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Sullivan,  at  all  events,  could  be  turned  into 
a school  of  veterinary  science  for  the  south. 

4602.  But  I think  you  and  I would  agree  in 
this.  You  are  evidently  aware  of  what  I have 
been  trying  to  effect  in  this  regard,  that  the 
supreme  dominion  of  these  veterinary  establish- 
ments, whether  one  or  many,  should  be  in  Ire- 
land ? — Certainly. 

4603.  That  they  ought  not  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  London  Veterinary  College  ? — Certainly. 

4604.  You  may  be  further  aware  that  the  great 
contention  between  me  and  the  authorities  is  that 
I will  not  consent,  as  the  management  of  this 
matter  was  to  a certain  extent  placed  in  my 
hands,  to  subordinate  in  any  manner  the  Irish 
veterinary  system  to  the  English  veterinary 
system.  Now  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether 
you  are  not  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
independent  veterinary  establishment  in  Ireland? 
— Certainly. 

4605.  The  poor  man  wants  the  assistance  very 
much  of  veterinary  surgeons  for  his  cattle  in 
remote  districts  ? — He  does. 

4606.  And  with  the  present  dearth  of  veteri- 
nary surgeons,  is  it  not  very  expensive  sending 
to  the  nearest  towns ; say  a man  in  the  remote 
end  of  the  county  of  Limerick  had  to  send  into 
the  city  and  bring  out  a veterinary  surgeon  ? — 
That  would  be  so,  no  doubt,  but  I really  do  not 
know  about  Limerick,  but  we  are  not,  naturally, 
so  badly  off  in  Cork  for  veterinary  surgeons ; 
we  have  a fair  amount  of  veterinai-y  surgeons  in 
Cork. 

4607.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  city  ? — And  in  the 
different  centres;  I should  say  that  the  best 
known  veterinary  surgeon  in  Ireland  is  at  Mal- 
low. 

4608.  But  would  it  not  be  a very  expensive 
thing  taking  a veterinary  surgeon  of  considerable 
character  from  either  Cork  or  Mallow  down  to 
the  far  west  of  the  county  of  Cork  ? — It  would. 

_ 4609.  And  it  would  also  involve  a great  loss  of 
time,  in  which  an  animal  suffering  from  accident 
or  disease  would,  in  all  probability,  die  from  the 
consequences  of  either? — Certainly. 
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4610.  You  would  think  it  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a better  supply  of  veterinary  aid 
throughout  the  country? — I would. 

4611.  I gather  from  you  that  you  would  like 
to  dot  them  all  round  the  country  ; 1 do  not  think 
there  would  be  enough  business  for  them,  would 
there? — You  could  not  put  down  too  many  of 
them. 

4612.  You  would  admit  that  there  is  not 
enough  veterinary  aid  available  in  country  dis- 
tricts at  present  ? — No,  not  in  the  remote  country 
districts  certainly. 

Chairman. 

4613.  You  heard  Mr.  Lane  asked  by  Mr. 
Leake  respecting  co-operative  farming ; do  you 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
that  system  into  Ireland  ? — I should  think  it  was 
very  difficult;  but  I did  not  catch  what  he  said. 
May  I ask  if  he  alluded  to  the  butter  factory 
system  ? 

4614.  Yes?— I think  that  is  a question  that 
will  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later.  There  is 
one  factory  in  the  county  of  Cork,  at  Middleton, 
which  has  now  turned  out  a success. 

4615.  Has  Mr.  Craig  introduced  the  system  of 
co-operative  farming  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  ? — 
I do  not  know  that. 

4616.  He  says  he  has  introduced  the  system 
with  the  greatest  success.  Now,  you  heard  Mr. 
Lane  state  the  difficulties  that  the  butter  trade 
has  sustained  from  the  want  of  proper  transit; 
have  you  yourself  suffered  for  the  want  of  accom- 
modation for  your  butter  upon  the  railway 
system  ? — I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  one 
of  the  reasons  which  enabled  the  Middleton  Dairy 
to  be  a success  is  that  it  was  alongside  the  rail- 
way station.  Mr.  Barter,  who  has  just  read  a 
paper  at  the  Dairy  Conference  at  Chester,  was 
one  of  the  promoters  with  me  to  bring  forward  a 
line  of  railway  between  Cork  and  Coachford 
under  the  Tramways  Act,  and  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal objects  was  to  enable  farmers  to  make  fresh 
butter.  I can  give  you  an  instance  exactly  in 
point : one  of  our  farmers  was  called  as  a witness ; 
he  sent  his  daughter  to  the  dairy  school,  and  she  so 
improved  there  in  a week  that  he  was  able  to  get 
Is.  3 d.  a lb.  for  fresh  butter ; but  he  had  to  send 
that  in  as  fresh  butter ; he  could  not  keep  it ; 
and  he  found  it  cost  him  so  much  to  send  in  the 
butter  fresh  twice  a week  in  his  cart  to  Cork  that 
he  had  to  relinquish  it,  and  return  to  the  firkin 
system.  We  thought,  and  I still  think,  that  if 
we  had  the  facilities  this  tramway  would  have 
given,  there  would  have  grown  up  alongside  of 
the  tramway  butter  factories  and  other  industx-ies, 
in  more  than  one  place  ; there  was  ample  water 
power  all  along  the  proposed  route.  There  was  a 
woollen  mill,  employing  160  hands,  which  has 
only  been  started  in  the  last  four  years,  -and  this 
line  of  tramway  ran  exactly  alongside  of  it.  W e 
brought  this  line  in  under  the  Tramways  Act. 
We  went  first  before  the  Corporation  of  Cork, 
who  passed  it  unanimously  ; we  then  went  before 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Cork,  and  23  gentlemen  who 
live  in  the  county  passed  it  unanimously.  We 
were  opposed  there  by  the  Cork  and  Macroom 
Railway  Company,  who  stated  that  it  was  a com- 
peting line,  and  the  23  gentlemen  who  live  in  the 
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Chairman — continued. 

county  considered  it  was  not.  We  went  before 
the  Privy  Council,  which  consisted  of  five  mem- 
bers, and  after  an  investigation  lasting  for  two 
days  they  unanimously  came  to  the  same  deter- 
mination ; and  we,  of  course,  thought  that  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  get  our  Order  in  Council,  and 
sefto  work  to  make  the  tramway  ; but  we  found 
that,  as  we  were  opposed  in  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  to  bring  in  a Bill 
which,  as  far  as  we  could  imagine,  was  to  be 
treated  as  a Public  Bill  to  confirm  the  Order  in 
Council;  but  to  our  surprise  we  found  then  that 
we  were  referred  to  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  were  treated  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  if  we  had  gone  in  for  a Parliamentary 
Private  Bill. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4617.  Who  were  “you”? — The  directors  of 
the  Cork  and  Coachford  Tramway. 

4618.  Was  it  a local  company  ? — Yes,  it  was  a 
local  company,  all  large  ratepayers  and  all  sub- 
scribing the  money,  between  1,500 1.  and  2,000 1., 
which  we  have  spent.  We  came  up  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  five 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

Members  of  the  House,  considering  that  they 
were  better  judges  of  the  local  requirements  than 
the  Privy  Council  or  the  people  who  live  in  the 
country,  threw  the  Bill  out  altogether. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4619.  Were  they  all  English  Peers?— No,  they 
were  not,  unfortunately ; three  of  them  were 
Irish.  I only  wish  to  bring  that  case  before  the 
Committee  to  show  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
for  you  to  hope  that  in  the  future  anyone  will 
try  to  take  advantage  of  the  Tramways  Act, 
because  the  Tramways  Act  was  passed  to  avoid 
expense;  whereas,  this  proceeding  under  it  has 
entailed  a great  deal  more  expense  than  if  we 
had  gone  for  a Private  Bill  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4620.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  with 
a view  to  improvement  of  the  Tramways  Act  ? — 
I would  suggest  that  when  the  approval  of  the 
Privy  Council  has  been  gained,  it  should  be 
final ; that  there  should  be  no  further  appeal  to 
Parliament. 

Further  Examination  postponed. 
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Sir  Eardley  YVilmot. 
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Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Forest  Conservator  Daniel  C.  B. 

Chairman. 

4621.  You  are  a native  of  Denmark? — I am. 

4622.  I believe  for  a considerable  time  you 
held  the  appointment  of  Forest  Conservator  for 
Denmark? — No,  not  for  Denmark:  I went  to 
Australia,  and  was  there  Superintendent  of  the 
Forests. 

4623.  You  hold  no  G-overnment  appointment 
at  present? — No,  not  at  present.  . 

4624.  You  have  devoted  a considerable  amount 
of  time  to  the  subject  of  forestry  and  timber? — 
That  is  my  profession. 

4625.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1883  you 
made  an  extensive  tour  through  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  climate,  the 
soil,  and  the  various  circumstances  of  Ireland 
were  appropriate  to  the  planting  of  forest  trees  ? 

—I  did. 

4626.  Upon  your  return  you  made  a report 
which  I have  here,  dated  the  8th  of  January 
1884  ?— I did. 

4627.  It  was  issued  as  a “Return  to  an  Order 
of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  dated 
the  7th  of  February  1884,  for  Copy  ‘ of  the  Re- 
port of  Mr.  D.  Howitz,  Forest  Conservator,  on 
the  re-afforesting  of  Waste  Lands  in  Ireland,  and 
the  application  of  Forestry  to  the  remedy  of  the 
destructive  Torrents  and  Floods  of  the  catchment 
basins  of  the  chief  Rivers  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4628.  I should  like,  before  we  enter  upon  the 
subject  which  is  more  peculiarly  your  forte,  ask 
you  this:  In  consequence  of  your  visit  to  Ireland, 
have  you  formed  an  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  Irish  industries  generally  ? 
— Yes,  I have. 

4629.  Do  you  say  that  you  found,  those  in- 
dustries in  a prosperous  or  in  a declining  state  ? 
— In  a declining  state. 

4630.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the 
Committee  what  particular  industries  came  under 
your  notice  as  showing  a condition  .of  decline ; 
take  the  flax  industry  ? — The  flax  industry,  of 
course,  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  demand  ot 
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the  market,  that  I could  only  say  that  in  com- 
bination with  the  forest  industry  the  flax  industry 
would  be  bound  to  be  able  to  produce  flax  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  at  present,  and,  therefore,  that 
that  industry  would  be  assisted  to  rise.  There 
are  other  industries  connected  with  forestry  in 
regard  to  what  we  may  call  the  bye-products, 
which  are  most  important  in  respect  to  the  final 
result  of  the  forest  investment..  I propose  to 
mention  the  bye-products  first  in  this^  inquiry, 
because  the  question  of  the  wood  is  such  a large 
one  that  we  might  take  too  long  a time  before 
we  got  out  of  that  into  the  bye-products,  and  the 
bye-products  will  play  such  a prominent  part  in 
Ireland,  according  to  my  views,  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee have  no  objection,  I would  propose  to 
commence  wilh  the  treatment  of  that  part  of  the 
subject.  Of  the  bye-products,  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  bark,  the  charcoal,  the  leaves, 
wrasses,  mosses,  shrubs,  weeds,  fallen  branches. 
The  rosin,  the  grazing  in  the  forests,  the  inter- 
mediate agricultural  industries  like  flax,  corn, 
potatoes,  roots,  tobacco,  seed,  and  fruit,  grass 
seed,  and  amongst  the  rest,  I should  say,  truffles, 
mushrooms,  and  fruit  growing  in  the  forests.  I 
mention  them  only  here  because  they  must  not 
be  omitted  in  an  inquiry  like  this ; not  that  I 
think  all  will  play  an  important  part  im- 
mediately, but  they  will  come  in  time. 

4631.  From  your  tour  in  Ireland  did.  you 
gather  that  there  had  been  a great  change  in  the 
country  as  regards  forest  trees  ? — Yes. 

4632.  From  what  you  then  saw,  do  you  con- 
sider that  at  one  time  there  had  been,  a great  deal 
of  timber  in  the  country? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  Ireland  has  been  covered  with  forests  at  one 
time ; I found  everywhere  traces  of  it,  even  on 
the  top  of  the  Mourne  Mountains. 

4633.  Did  you  find  the  remains  of  forest  trees 
in  great  numbers  ? — I found  the  remains  of  forest 
trees  everywhere  ; I can  hardly  say  that  I found 
a place  anywhere,  even  on  the  top  of  the  Mourne 
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Mountains,  which  are  now  hare,  desolate,  and 
rocky,  with  scarcely  grass  for  one  sheep  to  the 
acre,  where  there  were  not  traces  of  former 
trees. 

4634.  Was  that  in  the  bogs? — No;  I found 
them  in  the  crevices.  You  frequently  find 
crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  by  searching  in  those 
crevices  you  find  old  fragments  of  roots,  mostly 
oak  and  pine- 

4635.  Could  you  tell,  from  what  you  saw,  that 
there  were  at  any  one  time  large  trees  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  and  large  forests ; I have 
found  remains  of  oaks  of  the  diameter  of  four 
feet;  I cannot  say  what  they  would  have  been 
before  they  decayed  to  that. 

4636.  Did  you  find  them  constantly  buried  in 
bog  ?—  Yes. 

4637.  At  what  depth  have  you  found  them  ? 
— The  bog  had  been  generally  taken  away  from 
the  top,  so  I could  not  say  what  turf  or  peat 
might  have  been  upon  the  top  of  them  ; but  they 
had  been  there  at  least  200  years,  I should  say. 
I have  no  record  with  regard  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  peat  is  formed  in  Ireland ; but,  judging 
from  the  moist  climate,  I take  it  that  50  years  is 
the  least  that  would  be  required  for  the  formation 
of  such  a bog.  I saw  some  bogs  on  the  way  from 
Coleraine  to  Dungannon,  which  I examined,  and 
found  to  be  filled  with  roots  and  stumps. 

_ 4638.  Were  they  the  remains  of  any  particular 
kind  of  timber,  or  were  they  a mixture  of  various 
trees? — They  were  a mixture,  but  oak  was 
prominent;  and  that  was  an  indication  which,  I 
think,  should  be  followed.  Nature  has  given  us 
a hint  that  oak  should  be  a prominent  feature  in 
the  forests  of  Ireland. 

. 4639.  In  your  opinion  would  the  want  of  that 
timber  exercise  any  influence  over  the  climate  of 
Ireland? — Yes,  a very  great  influence. 

4640.  Will  you  tell  us  in  what  way? — It  is 
only  by  experience  you  can  judge  this,  for  the 
results  of  scientific  examinations  vary  very  much. 
For  example,  as  regards  the  fall  of  rain,  the 
French  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
some  very  valuable  examinations  in  this  respect ; 
they  found  that  in  forest  country  as  compared 
with  barren  country  (and  when  I say  forest 
country  I mean  forest  country  which  is  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  covered  with  forests),  there 
fell  a little  more  rain,  and  only  a very  little  more 
rain,  in  the  forest  country,  but  that  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  forest  country  was  not  half  the 
evaporation  in  the  open  plains,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  moisture  was  retained,  the  ground  was 
kept  moist  and  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  was  more  healthy.  The  other  very  important 
result  at  which  they  arrived  was,  also,  that  the 
ram  did  not  fall  in  the  forest  country  in  a short 
space  of  time;  it  did  not  come  down  so  violently 
as  on  the  plains  or  on  the  bare  mountains ; it  fell 
with  regular  intervals,  and  in  the  summer  as  well 
as  in  the  winter,  while  in  open  country,  and 
barren  country  it  fell  in  torrents  in  the  spring, 
autumn,,  and  winter,  whereas  the  summer  was 
olten  quite  dry. 

4641.  Would  the  absence  of  those  trees  have 
much. influence  as  regards  the  floods? — Avery 
great  influence.  In  every  place  where  there  is 
sloping  ground,  the  roots,  the  branches,  and  all 
the  decaying  vegetation  of  the  forest  form  a 


Chairman — continued. 

layer  of  humus,  a stratum  which  retains  the 
water;  so  that,  on  a slope,  even  of  45  degrees, 
where  the  water  would  rush  off  from  the  impro- 
tected  land  immediately,  it  is  detained  24  and 
more  , hours  by  its  being  covered  with  wood. 
This  is  the  reason  why  in  Spain,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Murcia,  which  suffers  a great  deal,  they 
plant  the  slopes  closely  and  densely,  namely, 
to  prevent  the  severe  floods  which  used  to  occur 
there. 

4642.  As  regards  drainage,  would  the  absence 
of  timber  necessitate  a very  great  amount  of 
drainage  over  the  land?— Yes;  because  the 
timber  would  stand  upon  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains ; there  are  always  found  upon  the  sides  of 
mountains  pockets  in  which  the  water  stands,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  forests  to  drain  those  sour 
and  damp  places.  In  a forest  you  very  rarely 
see  the  peat  formation ; it  is  only  on  the  open, 
where  the  forest  cannot  act  with  its  numerous 
roots,  that  that  is  to  be  found. 

4643.  Would  you  say,  from  what  you  saw,  that 
the  remains  of  the  trees  showed  that  there  had 
been  trees  growing  in  the  bog  ?— On  that  spot 
before  the  bog  was  formed,  not  on  the  bog  itself. 

. 4644.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would°be  pos- 
sible to  plant  the  bog  itself  with  any  tree  that 
th°Ub^  ^0Ur*3^  ' — on  ^ie  *D0o>  but  penetrating 

4645.  That  is  to  say,  not  on  the  deep  bog? — 
No ; but  there  is  another  reason  why  I would 
never  advise  the  planting  of  bogs  in  Ireland  ; I 
consider  them  too  valuable  as  a fuel.  Supposing 
the  Government  took  the  lead,  and  commenced 
planting  all  over  Ireland,  you  would  have  to 
prepare  yourself  for  supplying  the  surrounding 
inhabitants  with  fuel.  If  you  take  away  some  of 
the  bogs  they  are  accustomed  to  use,  say  those 
bogs  which  are  under  two  feet  in  depth,  there 
you  can  plant.  Decause  the  roots  will  go  down  to 
the  soil  for.  nourishment,  there  being  little 
nourishment  in  the  peat  bog  for  the  vegetation ; 
but  of  course  you  would  have  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  local  deprivation. 

4646.  If  a mountain  bog  is,  as  I believe  it  to 
be,  comparatively  shallow,  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible that  a pine  such  as  the  pinus  maritima 
would  be  successfully  planted  there,  the  roots 
finding  their  way  through  the  bog,  supposing  it 
to  be  shallow,  to  the  soil,  and  there  flourish  and 
thrive  ?— There  are  many  valuable  timber  trees 
that  would  be  able  to  penetrate  the  bog. 

4647.. Have  you  found,  as  the  result  of  your 
observation,  that  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  take  advantage  of  the  mountain  bog  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  ?— I have  seen  several 
planted. 

4648.  Did  you  pay  a visit  to  the  estate  of  Lord 
Powerscourt  ? — Y es. 

4649.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  the  re- 

sult of  what  you  saw  there ; did  you  find  success- 
ful planting  there  ? — Yes,  but  never  on  deep 
bog.  L 

4650.  But  on  the  shallow  bog  ? — Yes  I 
believe  on  shallow  bog  there  are  some  acres 
planted. 

4651.  What  was  the  tree  planted  upon  that 
shallow  bog  ? — It  was  a variety  of  pine ; there 
were  some  larches  too,  but  they  were  all  conifers. 
But  on  both  sides  of  the  railway,  before  you 

come 
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Chairman — continued. 

come  to  Athlone,  coming  from  Dublin,  I re- 
marked some  places  where  there  had  been  a 
successful  planting  of  pinus  silvestris,  and  that 
was  pretty  deep  bog. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

4652.  Was  that  upon  the  bank  of  the  river? — 
No;  it  was  on  the  heights  before  you  come  down 
to  the  lowlands. 

Chairman. 

4653.  Is  there  any  other  defect  you  can 
describe  to  the  Committee  as  arising  from  the 
want  of  trees  and  timber  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 
Before  I made  my  report  1 examined  the  basin 
of  Lough  Neagh,  and  I found  the  soil  had  been 
washed  away  there  a great  deal.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  good  soil  is  getting  washed  down  into 
Lough  Neagh,  silting  up  there  and  doing  no 
good,  while,  if  there  had  been  forests  existing, 
they  would  have  retained  the  good  soil, 
bringing  down  the  valuable  constituents  of  it 
slowly  but  effectively  to  the  meadows  and  the 
agricultural  land,  and  so  fertilising  it.  And  so 
it  would  be  all  over  Ireland.  Wherever  there  is 
a great  slope,  and  there  are  many  great  barren 
mountains,  forests  could  be  made  to  act  as  fer- 
tilisers for  the  surrounding  country  in  this  way  ; 
the  decaying  leaves  and  all  the  effects  of  the 
forest,  particularly  in  a dense  forest,  as  I would 
recommend  there  should  be,  are  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  humus,  which  can,  if  it  is 
thought  proper,  be  taken  directly,  as  is  done  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  where  it  is  called  the 
waldstreu,  or  forest  manure  ; they  take  away  the 
decaying  and  decayed  leaves  and  branchlets  and 
use  that  as  a fertiliser  instead  of  manure.  But 
although  they  do  it  to  a great  extent  in  Germany, 
they  have  found  that  it  is  a mistake  ; and  that 
it  is  detrimental  to  the  forest ; they  find  the  forest 
is  ripe,  and  they  cut  it,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
of  the  “ effects,”  as  l call  them,  of  the  forest  upon 
their  soil.  I only  mention  this  here  as  one  of 
the  dangers  to  be  avoided ; but  at  the  same  time, 
the  forest  will  send  it  down  on  account  of  the 
sloping  nature  of  the  ground  to  the  surrounding 
fields,  and  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  produce 
shade  in  the  summer.  It  prevents  the  too  rapid 
currents  in  the  winter,  and  thereby  administers 
moisture  beneficial  to  all  the  surrounding  lower 
agricultural  land. 

4654.  How  far  do  you  consider  the  soil  of 
Ireland  generally  adapted  to  planting  ? — I think 
there  is  very  little  of  the  soil  that  I have  seen 
which  is  not  adapted  for  the  purpose. . I should 
say  the  western  mountains  from  the  Giants’ 
Causeway  to  Killarney,  the  outer  ridge,  presents 
difficulties  ; but  at  the  same  time,  1 consider  it 
necessary  that  it  should  be  planted,  because  it 
should  act  as  an  outpost  against  the  influence  of 
the  great  ocean. 

4655.  From  what  you  saw  of  the  climate  of 
Ireland,  would  trees  attain  a rapid  growth  in  that 
country  ? — I have  no  doubt  about  it I have 
seen  several  of  them  which  had  not  a good 
chance ; which  stood  on  the  wrong  soil,  or  in  a 
wrong  position,  but  they  have  made  a splendid 
growth.  At  the  same  time  several  of  the  W estern 
American  pines  have  even  upon  a barren  mountain 
shown  a growth  which  I would  never  have 
thought  they  would  have  attained  there. 

G.98. 
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4656.  Did  the  trees  at  Lord  Powerscourt’s 
show  indications  of  rapid  growth  ? — They  did. 

4657.  Are  there  in  various  parts  of  Ireland 
great  accumulations  of  sand  ? — Yes. 

4658.  In  what  part  of  Ireland  is  that  found  ? 
— I think  it  is  in  the  south.  I was  notified 
about  it,  but  I think  the  south  of  Ireland  soil  is 
lighter  in  character  than  the  other  parts. 

4659.  Is  that  soil  peculiarly  adapted  for  trees  ? 
— No,  it  is  not  peculiarly  adapted  for  trees  ; but 
there  are  plenty  of  trees  that  are  adapted  to 
dwell  in  that  soil. 

4660.  In  the  south  of  France,  travelling  from 
Bordeaux  to  Biarritz,  yoif  travel  through  a series 
of  sand  hills? — Yes. 

4661.  Are  they  not  now  everywhere  covered 
with  pine? — Yes;  that  is  the  work  of  35-40 
years. 

4662.  Are  these  forests  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  do  you  know  ? — They  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  till  they  got  into  good 
swing,  if  I may  use  the  term,  but  how  the  owner- 
ship is  now  I do  not  know. 

4663.  Those  pinewoods  were  found  extremely 
profitable,  were  they  not,  in  France  ? — Yes,  they 
were  found  very  profitable. 

4664.  Have  you  ever  remarked  the  quantities 
of  rosin  that  they  take  away  from  the  trees 
during  the  autumn  and  winter? — Yes,  they  do 
take  away  the  rosin,  but  according  to  my  idea 
they  take  too  much.  They  weaken  the  timber 
through  that,  and  therefore  we  get  only  very 
small  timber  from  them  of  no  use  for  lasting  pur- 
poses. It  seems  that  if  you  take  away  the  rosin 
from  the  timber  it  opens  the  pores  of  the  tree 
and  weakens  it. 

4665.  Does  it  starve  the  tree  at  all  ? — No,  it 
does  not  starve  it,  because  in  some  places  they 
grow  as  well  as  the  others ; but  the  wood  is  not 
so  strong,  durable,  or  elastic,  and  they  are  not 
good  for  any  sawmill  purposes.  In  my  report 
about  the  Landes,  I state  “ That  the  planting  of 
trees  of  even  inferior  quality  will  repay  the 
trouble,  and  thereby  improve  comparatively 
valueless  land,  you  will  grant  when  I refer  you 
to  the  cultivation  of  ‘ Les  Landes  ’ in  France. 
These  localities,  although  so  widely  different 
from  Ireland,  are  still  a proof  of  what  forest 
plantation  can  do.  The  Committee  which  re- 
ported in  1857  on  this  work,  predicted  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  ‘ Landes ,’  the  low-lying  lands 
near  the  Garonne,  would  add  more  than 
1,000,000,000  francs  to  the  wealth  of  France  ; a 
prophecy  which  at  that  time  was  regarded  as 
wild  and  foolish,  but  which  has  been  more  than 
fulfilled.  I will  only  quote  the  last  words  of  the 
late  report  furnished  by  the  council  to  the 
Departement  des  Forets  in  1882,  ‘ This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  pages  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion and  progress ; in  a region  which,  30  years 
ago,  was  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  miserable 
in  France,  but  which  may  now  be  ranked  among 
the  wealthy  and  prosperous.’  ” 

4666.  Do  you  think  the  example  of  France 

might  very  well  be  followed  in  those  parts  of 
Ireland  where ‘you  find  the  same  sand  drifts  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  district  in  Ireland,  where  that  sand 
is,  is  so  comparatively  small,  that,  as  compared 
with  the  other  millions  of  acres,  it  would  be  a 
very  small  part  of  the  country.  • 

X I 4 4667.  Of 
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Chairman — continued. 

4667.  Of  course  I am  not  putting  it  into  com- 
parison with  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
planting  of  trees  elsewhere;  now  would  you  tell 
the  Committee  what  descriptions  of  trees  you 
think  might  be  advantageously  planted  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland  ? — I can  only  refer  to  the  lists 
which  are  in  the  end  of  my  report,  of  the  trees 
that  I would  propose  should  be  tried  there,  not 
that  I would  say  that  they  would  suit  every- 
where ; but  I think  they  are  so  very  valuable, 
and  furnish  so  'many  valuable  bye-products,  and 
would  give  life  to  so  many  industries,  that  I think 
they  ought  to  be  tried.  The  list  is  very  long,  so 
I think  it  will  be  better,  in  order  to  save  time, 
only  to  refer  to  it. 

4668.  Would  you  make  any  extracts  from 
your  list  with  regard  to  the  particular  trees  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  should  be  planted? — 
When  I come  to  the  bye-pruducts  of  the  forests, 
I will  mention  what  kind  of  trees  should  be  culti- 
vated for  this  particular  purpose ; but  it  is  proved 
everywhere  in  Ireland  that  the  pinus  silvestris 
and  the  larch  will  grow  very  fairly ; and,  there- 
fore, when  they  will  grow  to  that  extent,  there 
are  others,  and  more  valuable,  which  will  also 
grow  there.  We  have,  moreover,  so  many  simi- 
larities between  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Amei-ica, 
where  there  are  these  tremendous  forests,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  introduce  some  of 
the  more  valuable  timber  trees  from  thence. 

4669.  In  the  countries  you  have  been  in,  have 
you  not  usually  found  that  there  is  a Forest 
Department,  under  whose  management  these 
matters  properly  fall  ? — Invariably, 

4670.  You  do  not  find  anything  of  that  kind 
in  our  country  ? — No. 

4671.  In  America,  is  not  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment very  carefully  and  ably  administered  ? — It  is 
in  its  infancy  yet;  but  it  is  being  very  ably  put 
in  order,  as  far  as  I can  judge. 

4672.  France,  I might  mention,  is  the  country 
in  which  that  branch  is  most  looked  after,  is  it 
not?— Yes,  France  and  Germany,  not  to  mention 
Denmark. 

4673.  With  regard  to  hedgerow  timber  ; I am 
not  sufficiently  cognisant  with  Ireland  to  say 
myself,  but  is  not  there  an  absence  of  hedgerow 
timber  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  there  is,  as  far  I saw. 

4674.  Are  the  fields  divided  by  hedges  as  much 
as  they  are  in  this  country  ? — No,  and  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  advisable  either  that  they 
should  be. 

4675.  There  is  a great  diversity  of  opinion,  is 
there  not,  as  to  the  utility  of  hedgerows? — Yes; 
I think  they  take  too  much  ground  and  too  much 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  as  compared  with  the 
good  they  do. 

4676.  In  France  and  Germany  you  find  them 
non-existent  altogether? — Mostly;  but  there 
are  to  found  hedges. 

4677.  In  Holland  they  do  exist? — Yes,  because 
they  suffer  very  much  from  strong  winds  there ; 
they  have  no  mountains,  it  is  a flat  land  ; so  that 
they  must  have  a little  shelter  from  the  wind. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a little  aesthetic  feeling 
about  it;  they  are  a very  homely  kind  of  people  ; 
they  like  to  have  trees,  gardens,  orchards,  and 
that  kind  of  thing  about  them,  and  to  protect 
them  ; but  if  they  do  much  good  they  do  a great 
deal  of  harm  too. 


Chairman — continued. 

4678.  They  protect  the  cattle,  do  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

4679.  Then  with  regard  to  orchards,  which 
you  have  just  mentioned,  I would  take  the 
opportunity  of  asking  you  whether  in  Ireland 
you  find  attached  to  the  farms,  as  there  are  in 
this  country,  ordinarily,  orchards  where  fruit  is 
grown  ? — Very  rarely. 

4680.  In  fact,  you  might  almost  say  that  fruit 
growing  is  very  rare  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  very 
rare. 

4681.  Do  not  you  consider  that  an  important 
minor  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ? — 
Yes,  and  it  is  an  industry  which  particularly  in 
the  southern  part  of  Ireland,  I would  say,  might 
be  profitably  conducted. 

4682.  The  climate  there  would  be  very  favour- 
able towards  the  ripening  of  fruits,  such  as  the 
apple  and  the  pear  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  with  those 
as  with  everything  else,  one  has  to  learn  some- 
thing about  it  before  commencing  it.  You  have 
to  get  good  trees  ; you  have  to  treat  them  pro- 
perly, to  give  them  proper  manure,  and  proper 
soil ; proper  position  as  regards  south,  east,  west, 
and  north,  the  time  of  cutting,  the  time  of  pick- 
ing, and  the  treatment  of  the  fruit;  it  is  like 
dairying,  as  to  which  I heard  the  other  day  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  knowledge  required. 

4683.  Do  you  find  the  hop  cultivation  to  exist 
in  Ireland? — I have  only  seen  any  hop  gardens 
in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  I think  it  was,  but 
I took  very  little  notice  of  them. 

4684.  From  what  you  saw,  do  you  think  that 
the  climate  of  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ire- 
land is  well  adapted  for  hop  growing  ? — I have 
no  experience  in  hop  growing,  and  I could  not  tell. 

4685.  Still  if  hops  should  be  grown,  the  neces- 
sity of  trees  to  furnish  poles  would  come  in  ? — 
Yes;  and  in  the  paper  I have  prepared  as  regards 
the  bark  industry,  I have  mentioned  hop-poles 
as  one  of  the  important  factors. 

4686.  Then  as  regards  bark,  have  you  given 
your  attention  to  that  question  ? — I have  given  a 
short  account  of  the  bark  production  and  the 
advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  oak  bark  copse. 
As  regards  the  presence  of  strong  tannic 
principles,  the  walnut,  the  chestnut,  the  hem- 
lock, the  catechu,  and  the  sumach,  are  all 
stronger  in  tannic  principles  than  the  oak ; but 
in  preparing  the  leather  you  do  not  get  such 
good  leather,  such  tough  and  elastic  leather,  as 
with  oak  bark.  Then  there  is  another  great 
thing  to  be  observed,  and  that  is,  the  treatment 
of  the  bark ; the  bark  must  be  treated  in  the 
forest ; that  is  what  so  very  few  will  look  after, 
because  it  must  be  looked  after  from  early  to 
late.  A good  forester  will  always  look  after  the 
bark,  and  in  Ireland  there  are  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  oak  bark  copse;  therefore,  I have 
thought  it  an  industry  that  should  be  widely 
imported  into  Ireland  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  forestry. 

4687.  In  considering  the  timber  question,  of 
course,  the  subject  of  charcoal  has  come  under 
your  attention?— Yes.  I have  prepared  another 
paper  with  regard  to  charcoal. 

4688.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee  to 
what  purposes,  in  your  opinion,  at  the  present 
time  wood  charcoal  might  be  applied;  could  it 
be  made  available  now  for  smelting  iron  ? — Yes  ; 

but 
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but  I must  refer  to  the  report  on  the  iron 
smelting  in  Sweden,  where  the  best  iron  and  the 
best  steel  are  produced.  There  charcoal  is  not 
always  used,  they  use  pieces  of  fresh  wood  mixed 
witli'it.  The  results  in  Sweden  in  the  shape  of 
the  good  iron  produced  have  often  been  attri- 
buted to  the  particular  kind  of  tree  there  is  in 
Sweden,  the  Swedish  pine. 

4689.  For  what  other  uses  do  you  consider  the 
wood  charcoal  might  be  available? — For  gun- 
powder. It  is  just  on  the  low  moist  places, 
valleys  and  river  flats;  that  there  might  be 
crown  the  Sulix  cajjrcea,  or  grey  willow ; that 
gives  a charcoal  which  is  eminently  suited  for 
the  finer  kinds  of  gunpowder  ; and  also  there  are 
several  of  the  rhamnus  family,  which,  at  the  same 
time  furnish  the  yellow  dyes  gathered  from  the 
rhanmus  catharticus.  The  glazed  powder  which 
is  used  for  sporting  purposes,  and  which  does  not 
foul,  is  also  prepared  from  this  tree. 

4690.  What  trees  do  you  consider  furnish  the 
best  charcoal  ? — The  Sulix  caprcea. 

Colonel  King -liar man. 

4691.  Is  that  what  they  call  dogwood?— No, 
dogwood  is  another  shrub  which  smells  nasty 
when  you  touch  it. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4692.  It  is  what  is  called  the  “sallow  willow” 
of  Europe? — Yes,  the  “grey  willow  ” of  Germany 
and  France,  Salic  caprcea. 

Chairman. 

4693.  You  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  the 
Eucalyptus,  which  is  so  much  grown  for  sanitary 
purposes  in  the  South  of  Europe,  might  be  in- 
troduced  into  Ireland  ? — As  a fancy  tree  ; but  it 
will  never  grow  as  a forest-forming  tree. 

4694.  Have  you  found  a difference  of  opinion 
upon  that  point  ? — Yes,  but  it  will  never  be  able 
to  form  a forest. 

4695.  But  it  is  a tree  which,  when  it  does 
grow,  will  furnish  good  materials? — It  will  grow 
rapidly  and  tall.  It  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
great  volume,  and  its  great  hardness  and  dura- 
bility, but  I do  not  think  it  will  attain  those 
qualities  in  a northern  climate. 

4626.  You  would  not  suggest  it  as  a tree 
likely  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland  with  any 
advantage  ? — No. 

4697.  Then,  as  regards  the  leaves  of  trees,  they 
afford  many  useful  results,  do  they  not  ?— That  is 
a question  I should  like  to  enter  a little  upon. 
The  leaves  of  trees  play  a very  prominent  part  in 
agriculture  in  Germany,  Often  when  the  grass 
fails  the  leaves  of  the  trees  have  furnished  food 
for  the  cattle  ; but  this  should  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion entirely  in  Ireland.  But  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  several  industries  derived  from  the 
leaves  which  I would  state  to  the  Committee. 
There  is,  for  example,  a very  valuable  production 
in  Germany  called  the  “Forest  Wool,”  pro- 
duced from  pine  needles.  Those  pine  leaves,  or 
needles,  after  each  falling  of  the  forest  are 
stripped  and  placed  in  lukewarm  water  contain- 
ing a little  thin  solution  of  potash,  then  they 
are  boiled.  After  that  they  are  taken  out 
and  kneaded  by  hand  to  and  fro.  They,  are  then 
treated  with  brushes,  and  then  again  washed 
and  steeped  until  they  are  perfectly  bleached. 
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According  to  late  returns  there  are  nearly 
60,000  lbs.  weight  of  forest  wool  yearly  pro- 
duced in  the  Baden  forests. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

4698.  What  is  that  wool  used  for  ? — It  is  used 
for  stuffing  mattresses;  it  is  called  “sanitary 
wool,”  because  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
superstition  or  truth)  it  is  said  to  be  good  for 
people  suffering  from  rheumatic  ailments;  it  is 
used  very  much  by  hospitals,  on  account  of  the 
agreeable  scent  that  there  is  in  it,  as  a disinfect- 
ant, and  I should  not  wonder  if  it  had  some  disin- 
fectant qualities. 

Chairman. 

4699.  Are  the  leaves  of  trees  used  much  for 
the  littering  of  cattle  in  those  countries? — Yes, 
they  are  used,  together  with  the  brake  which 
grows  in  those  countries,  for  litter,  to  save  straw. 

4700.  The  Indian  corn  leaf  is  used,  is  it  not, 
for  making  bedding  in  Italy? — Yes.  Then  in 
the  forest  there  grow  many  grasses  that  I would 
at  the  same  time  draw  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to : there  is  one  that  I think  would  be 
very  suitable  for  Ireland,  that  is  the  Car  ex 
Brizoides,  I do  not  know  the  English  name  for 
it ; I have  tried  to  find  it  but  1 was  unable  to 
do  so.  It  grows  in  moist  and  rich  shady  valleys 
under  the  trees.  The  production  in  Baden  only  is 
two  and  a half  million  pounds  weight  to  a value 
of  18,000  l.  sterling,  according  to  the  agricultural 
report  of  1874,  No.  13.  There  is  a scientific 
gentleman  called  Dank elmann,  who  has  written  a 
treatise  on  it,  Zeitschrift,  No.  8.  This,  is  also 
used  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  easy  chairs.  In 
June  and  July  it  is  ripe  and  is  then  cut  ; it  is 
then  treated  very  much  like  flax.  On  the  Rhine, 
which  is  very  similar  to  this  country  the  yield  is 
as  much  as  from  200  to  400  kilogrammes  per 
acre  ; in  favourable  spots  it  may  rise  as  high  as 
500  kilogrammes ; 150  kilogrammes  give  125  of 
the  dry  grass,  that  is  very  little  loss,  not  20  per 
cent,  of  reduction  ; and  the  100  kilogrammes  are 
valued  at  from  10  s.  to  1 l.,  so  that  that  might 
form  a very  important  industry  as  one  result  of 
the  forest. 

4707.  That  might  be  planted  along  with  the 
trees? — Under  the  trees  when  they  htive  reached 
a certain  age,  so  that  they  will  not  be  checked 
by  it,  the  carex  seed  is  sown,  and  the  following 
year  you  have  your  harvest. 

4702.  Is  there  any  other  grass  you  would 
suggest  as  useful? — There  might  be  a great  im- 
provement in  Ireland,  I believe,  in  the  food, 
producing  grasses.  In  the  forests  after  the  fall 
and  before  the  fall  a great  amount  of  grasses 
might  be  grown  with  great  advantage.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  grasses  which  produce  a great 
deal  of  seed,  and  you  know  that  grass  seed  is 
very  valuable,  it  gives  a return  per  acre  of  10  s., 
12  s.,  and  15  s.  On  the  road  sides  and  open  places 
you  can  produce  those,  There  is  the  common 
meadow  grass,  festuca  pratensis,  poa  pratensis, 
lolium  Italicum,  Agrestis  vulgaris  and  cunina, 
phleum  pratense  and  others.  Then  there  are  the 
strong  light-needing  kinds,  as  Aira  canescens, 
avena  pratensis  and  pubescens,  bromus  mollis,  and 
Poa  annua.  Then  again  on  the  shady  places  I 
consider  that  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
K Festuca 
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Festuca  ovina.  Besides  that  there  are  the  Air  a 
flexaosa  and  ccespitosa,  Milium  effusum,  Holcus 
mollis,  Poa  nemoralis,  and  several  others.  The 
ground  is  prepared,  the  seed  is  sown  early,  and  in 
July  and  August  it  is  reaped.  The  cutter  takes 
up  handful  by  handful,  cuts  it  off  and  places  it  in 
a bag;  it  is  dried  and  cleaned  at  once  by  simply 
shaking,  There  has  been  a return  on  the  Rhine 
in  one  place  of  35  s.  per  acre  upon  grass  seed  per 
year.  That  is  exceptional,  but  it  shows  what  can 
be  done.  Then  for  more  fanciful  work  there  is  the 
tamarisk  moss  ( Hypatria  tamariscinum),  that  is 
the  moss  which  is  used  very  much  for  making 
artificial  flowers  ; the  exports  of  that  from 
Prussia  are  set  down  as  between  3,000  l.  and 
4,000 1.  a year ; it  is  gathered  in  the  summer,  dried, 
and  packed  in  small  packages  for  market.  Any 
further  particulars  about  this  you  can  get  from 
Daukelmann’s  “ Zei'schrilt,”  vol.  iv.  It  will 
shorten  the  evidence  if  I give  the  books  from 
which  the  details  can  be  got.  There  .is  also 
another  plant,  a moss  called  Polytrichum  com- 
mune and  Empetrum  Nigrum,  a moss  preferring 
dark  moist  valleys  and  the  shade  of  the  forests ; 
it  is  used  for  brooms  and  brushes  (the  Committee 
have  no  doubt  seen  the  cheap  brushes  coming 
from  Germany) ; being  treated  very  much  like 
flax,  it  is  very  elastic  and  durable.  Then  there 
are  other  small  plants  which  might  be  grown  ; 
for  example,  what  you  call  “ crap  ” in  England 
affords  a very  valuable  dye,  llubix  tentorium. 
It  furnishes  three  kinds  of  dyes,  the  purpuline, 
the  rubine  and  Alizarin.  Grasbe  and  Lieber- 
mimn  have  produced  Alizarin  from  coal  tar,  but  I 
do  not  know  if  it  can  compare  with  that  produced 
from  crap.  This  crap  could  be  grown  in  Ireland 
to  a great  extent,  particularly  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts. 

4703.  Then  would  you  proceed  with  what  you 
have  to  say  in  reference  to  the  fruits? — There  is 
the  beechnut  and  acorn,  which  for  fattening  pigs 
are  very  valuable,  and  would,  no  doubt,  play  a 
prominent  part  as  they  have  hitherto  played  it, 
because  you  find  places,  at  least  I have  found 
one  place,  where  there  was  the  tusk  of  a pig  in 
an  oak  ; it  was  near  Coleraine,  where  the  land- 
lord of  a small  hotel  showed  it  to  me. 

4704.  The  chestnut  is  often  mixed  with  flour, 
is  it  not,  in  making  bread ; you  find  that  in  many 
parts  of  Italy  ? — Yes. 

4705.  Is  the  bread  ever  made  of  the  chestnut 
alone? — No;  it  is  mixed;  but  I do  not  think 
that  Irishmen  would  relish  it. 

4706.  I have  myself  eaten  that  bread? — I also 
have  a memory  of  it. 

Mr.  Rathlone. 

4707.  Would  the  Spanish  chestnut  grow  in 
Ireland,  and  bear  fruit? — It  would  not  bear  fruit; 
it  would  I do  not  think  ever  ripen;  but  I thought 
the  question  referred  to  the  horse  chestnut  also. 

Chairman. 

4708.  What  is  that  good  for? — They  grind  it 
to  make  flour  more  cheaply.  You  may  find  that 
in  South  Germany  in  the  poorer  countries. 

4709.  Will  the  walnut  grow  in  Ireland? — 
Yes;  I think  some  of  the  walnuts  would  grow 
very  well  in  Ireland ; and  the  walnut  I should 
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particularly  recommend  is  the  hickory ; the 
hickory  should  grow  finely,  and  furnish  most 
valuable  timber  in  some  of  the  better  parts  of  the 
forests. 

4710.  I think  you  told  us  that  the  apple  and 
the  pear  would  grow  well ; that  the  soil  and 
climate  are  suited  to  them  ? — Yes  ; the  equality 
of  the  climate ; it  being  neither  too  cold  nor  too 
hot  there  is  eminently  suited  for  this  fruit. 

4711.  In  foreign  countries  we  find  forests 
made  useable  with  regard  to  truffles.  In  France 
there  is  a very  large  trade,  is  there  not,  carried 
on  in  truffles? — Yes;  but  I do  not  knowhow 
they  would  grow  in  Ireland ; they  require  now- 
a-days  such  a vast  amount  of  capital  and  labour 
that  I do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  think  of 
it  as  yet;  it  may  come  when  the  population  is 
twenty-five  millions. 

4712.  Then  there  is  another  material  which 
is  to  be  got,  the  wood  ash  ; what  do  you  say 
to  that? — That  is,  of  course,  a product  attained 
by  burning  the  wood  ; but  then  you  lose  a great 
deal  by  burning  the  wood  entirely.  Again,  you 
get  so  much  wood  ash  from  places  where  the 
timber  and  charcoal  have  no  value  whatever,  that 
I think  that  would  be  a very  secondary  consider- 
ation in  Ireland.  I should  never  advise  this  in- 
dustry for  Ireland. 

4713.  And  there  is  the  acid  to  be  got  from  the 
wood  ash  ? — It  is  one  of  the  processes  in  charcoal 
making  to  produce  acetic  acici  and  tar  oils ; there 
are  several  ways  of  obtaining  them. 

4714.  Acetic  acid  is  rather  an  expensive 
article,  is  it  not  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  so. 

4715.  Then  as  regards  peat,  have  you  given 
much  attention  to  that  subject  ? — I have  given 
some  attention  to  peat,  but  in  such  a peat 
country  as  this  I scarcely  venture  to  say  what  I 
would  think  should  he  done. 

4716.  That,  perhaps,  did  not  come  under  your 
observation  particularly  in  your  tour  in  Ireland  ? 
— I think  it  has  not  received  enough  treat- 
ment. I think  considerably  more  could  be  done 
with  the  peat  in  Ireland,  some  of  which  is  very 
rich. 

4717.  You  think  a great  deal  more  might  be 
done  with  it  than  is  done  now  ? — Yes. 

4718.  Have  you  found  it  at  all  extensively 
used  for  litter?— Yes,  the  upper  part;  the  loose 
sphagnum  part  is  so  used  ; but  what  I refer  to 
is  mostly  the  black  heavy  peat.  I think  some- 
thing could  be  made  out  of  that,  but  I am  not 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  matter  of  the  peat. 

4719.  Did  you  observe  that  the  modes  of  dry- 
ing the  peat  are  rather  defective  ? — They  are  the 
same  all  over  the  world  where  you  have  no 
elaborate  establishment ; they  merely  take  it  up 
and  let  it  dry. 

4720.  Butin  foreign  counties  is  not  the  peat 
always  dried  under  cover  ? — Yes,  to  a great  ex- 
tent. 

4721.  Have  you  found  that  done  in  Ireland  9 
—No. 

4722.  Then  there  is  that  difference  ? — Yes 
because  in  other  countries  they  want  the  peat  so 
quickly ; but  here  you  can  take  your  time.  I 
think  they  do  not  burry  much  in  Ix-eland. 

4723.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  an  opening 
in  Ireland  at  the  margin  of  the  bogs  for  the 

planting 
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planting  of  the  willow  and  the  osier? — The  osier 
would,  1 consider,  be  most  important  in  Ire- 
land. There  are  several  places  near  Cork,  for 
example,  where  I have  seen  osiers  planted 
very  successfully.  I cannot  say  how  much 
the  import  is  of  osiers  into  Ireland,  but  I have 
spoken  to  several  tradesmen  who  have  all  got 
their  osiers  from  Holland;  they  never  knew 
that  they  were  grown  in  Ireland.  It  is  a great 
advantage  to  get  osiers  grown  as  nearly  at  hand 
as  possible,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
diminished  transport,  because  they  do  not  stand 
long  transport  on  account  of  expense,  but  it  is 
also  good  to  get  them  fresh,  you  can  do  more 
with  tliem ; you  have  a better  choice,  and  you 
can  take  time  in  soaking,  working,  and  pre- 
paring them.  Therefore,  now  that  the  basket 
industry  has  taken  such  an  upper  hand  in  all  the 
southern  countries,  it  should  not  be  omitted  in 
Ireland.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  South  of 
France,  where  you  have  basket  work  for  walls  of 
houses,  and  for  blinds  in  the  windows,  for  beds, 
chairs,  tables,  and  everything,  you  have  basket 
work  ; it  is  cheap;  it  is  light ; it  is  easily  repaired, 
and  you  can  make  it  fireproof,  too. 

4724.  Do  you  think  if  osiers  were  planted  in 
Ireland  extensively,  there  might  be  a field  for 
cottage  industry  in  the  shape  of  basket  making  ? 
— Yes,  a very  great  field. 

4725.  You  find  that  in  Bavaria,  do  you  not, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Germany  ? — Y es,  but  par- 
ticularly in  France ; I think  the  French  can 
teach  everybody  about  basket  making. 

4726.  You  see  no  signs  of  that  industry  at 
present  in  Ireland  ? — No,  not  in  Ireland.  I have 
visited  several  of  the  common  basket  works  in 
Cork;  that  is  the  only  place  where  I found 
basket  workers. 

4727.  Now,  in  the  planting  of  forest,  do  you 
consider  that  the  ground  is  best  left  open,  or 
would  you  plant  undergrowth  for  shelter.?— 
That  is  a question  in  local  forestry  which  it  is 
difficult  to  answer,  because  it  depends  upon  the 
trees,  the  kind  of  soil,  and  what  your  object  is 
in  planting. 

4728.  Under  the  pine  you  cannot  get  the 
undergrowth  to  do  much? — No,  you  must  have  a 
pine  forest  dense,  else  it  will  not  be  valuable.  If 
you  have  a pine  with  branches  upon  it,  the 
energy  of  the  tree  has  lost  itself  so  much  that 
the  straight  growth  and  the  straight  texture,  of 
the  wood  is  lost ; the  value  of  timber  for  flooring 
or  for  weather  boards  is  lost. 

4729.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add 
to  what  you  have  stated  ? — Upon  the  subject  of 
the  charcoal  industry,  I wanted  to  make  a few 
remarks.  I would  beg  leave  to  read  a few  ex- 
cerpts from  the  paper  I have  prepared  upon  the 
subject  of  charcoal.  The  expense  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  charcoal  production  of  our  day  is,  as 
yet,  too  great  to  make  it  of  any  practical  use  in 
the  large  mountain  forest,  where  the  facility  of 
transport  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  chang- 
ing of  the  heavier  wood  into  the  lighter  charcoal; 
of  course  the  more  expensive  ovens  and  retorts 
being  used  where  such  a step  would  warrant  their 
outlay.  This  industry  is  very  old,  and  we  possess 
no  records  of  its  first  introduction ; we  know  only 
that  they  burnt  in  early  days  in  caves,  but  that 
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is  such  an  expensive  mode,  because  you  lose 
three-fourths  of  the  wood  in  burning  tor  char- 
coal. When  wood  is  burnt  where  the  atmo- 
sphere can  freely  assist  in  the  process,  and  fur- 
nish a quick  supply  of  oxygen,  the  only  tangible 
result  is  the  ashes  and  the  heat;  but,  if  it  is 
burnt  where  the  air  cannot  get  to  it,  thei'e  are, 
besides,  tar  oil  and  gases  produced,  also  what  we 
call  charcoal ; that  is  to  say,  il  the  heat  is  raised 
from  300  to  350  degrees  Celsius.  The  higher- 
value  of  charcoal  in  comparison  to  wood,  as  fuel, 
is  derived  from  its  higher  value  as 'a  heating 
factor,  as  well  a3  from  its  lighter  weight,  which 
facilitates  its  transport.  The  value  of  charcoal 
in  comparison  with  wood,  for  heating,  stands 
about  as  seven  to  four  in  volume.  A given 
volume  of  wood  will  heat  a cubic  foot  of  water 
to  four  degrees,  while  the  same  volume  of  char- 
coal will  heat  it  to  seven  degrees,  or,  as  4 to  7 ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  weight  of  the  charcoal  is 
one-fourth  that  of  the  wood.  It  is  those  quali- 
ties which  make  the  value  of  the  charcoal  in- 
dustry ; it  is  that  which  makes  these  otherwise 
unproductive  forests  yield,  and  become  valuable. 
For  it  is  not  the  large  and  heavy  timber  of  which 
the  charcoal  is  made ; on  the  contrary,  the  best 
charcoal  is  made  of  the  branch-wood  or  smaller 
trees,  which  otherwise  would  have  little  or  no 
value,  and  for  many  purposes  even  the  young 
wood  is  chosen.  Where  it  is  impossible,  or  im- 
practicable, or  not  desirable  to  rear  big  or  old 
forest,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  large  forests, 
this  industry  may  become  very  important,  and  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  draw  attention  to 
some  facts  about  it,  and  briefly  to  describe  the 
processes  in  use.  The  charcoal  industry  by 
“ milers  ” is  mostly  confined  to  the  depths  of  the 
great  forest,  where  the  distance  from  the  market, 
want  of  good  roads,  or  other  influences  cause  it 
to  be  adopted.  The  different  methods  may  be 
classed  in  two  classes,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  the  wood  is  placed,  viz.,  the  vertical  or 
upright  method,  where  the  wood  is  placed  on  end; 
and  the  horizontal  method,  in  which  the  wood  is 
put  upon  the  miler  horizontally.  In  Germany 
the  first  method  has  three  subdivisions,  viz.,  the 
German  forest  milers;  the  Italian,  or  Alpine 
milers ; and  the  hut  milers,  by  which  are  meant 
the  milers  used  near  the  huts,  or  factories,  or 
mines,  and  where,  therefore,  all  appliances  are 
permanent,  as  well  as  the  place  for  the  miler.  It 
is  obvious  that  at  these  latter  places  the  ovens 
and  retorts  must  be  the  most  practical ; and  I 
have  only  mentioned  them  here,  but  will  not 
enter  upon  any  description  of  them,  but  shall  at 
once  pass  to  the  description  of  the  German  char- 
coal milers.  First,  as  regards  the  wood.  In  the 
mountainous  and  more  distant  forests  of  pine,, 
spruce,  and  other  conifers,  this  industry  is  of- 
more  importance  than  in  the  lower  and  more 
valuable  deciduous  forest,  where,  as  a rule,  only 
the  smaller  wood  of  tops,  branches,  and  roots 
enter  in  the  miler.  Every  kind  of  wood  can  be 
made  into  charcoal,  but  there  is  a great  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  products,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  various  kinds  of  charcoal  are  re- 
quired. It  is  important  to  make  the  miler  ot  the 
same  kind  of  wood,  if  possible,  to  produce  the 
same  value  of  charcoal;  but,  where  this  is  not. 
kk2  possible. 
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Chairman — continued. 

possible,  the  slower  or  heavier  woods  are  split  in 
smaller  dimensions,  and  should  occupy  the  places 
most  in  the  centre  of  the  miler;  and  in  all  cases 
distinct  lines  of  demarcation  should  be  made,  so 
as  to  separate  the  charcoals,  because  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  them.  The  wood  must  be 
all  sound  and  dry  (air  dried),  If  diseased  wood 
comes  into  the  miler,  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  de- 
struction of  the  rest  by  catching  fire  ; and  wet 
or  damp  wood  will  lengthen  the  process,  and  ofLen 
burst  the  cover  by  the  strong  evaporation.  Only 
when  the  burning  takes  place  during  an  excep- 
tionally dry  and  hot  summer,  the  wood  may  be 
less  dried  ; but  in  such  cases  the  necessary 
moisture  may  better  be  administered  afterwards 
to  prevent  too  rapid  action.  The  shape  of  the 
wood  is  very  important.  Only  straight  and  even 
wood  should  be  used,  and  all  the  branches,  knots, 
and  protuberances  should  be  cut  off,  while  bent 
or  crooked  wood  should  be  avoided,  or  it  will  be 
impossible  to  stack  the  wood  sufficiently  close, 
and  all  interstices  should  be  filled  up. 

4730.  Do  you  know  the  estate  of  Mr.  Hart- 
land,  at  Cork,  where  a great  deal  of  planting  has 
been  carried  on  ?'■ — No. 

4731.  It  appears  from  a report  that  I have 
betore  me,  that  he  has  planted  millions  of  trees, 
and  that  nothing  appears  to  pay  better.  Then  I 
would  ask  you,  from  your  experience  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  soil,  and  the  general  conditions  of  Ire- 
land, whether  you  are  of  opinion  that  no  pro- 
posed improvement  for  the  benefit  of  Irish 
industries  could  be  more  important  than  the 
afforesting  of  that  country  upon  a judicious  scale? 
— Certainly.  One  of  the  great  questions  that  I 
also  report  upon  here  in  my  report,  which  I 
shall  beg  to  hand  in,  is  the  question  of  the  bark. 
In  parts  of  Ireland,  near  the  Shannon  valley,  for 
example,  and  round  Lough  Neagh,  and  in  many 
places  where  there  are  flowing  waters,  those  oak 
copses  should  occupy  a great  deal  of  the  land  now 
partly  submerged  during  some  part  of  the  year. 
In  this  report  I dealwith  the  treatment  of  the 
bark,  the  treatment  of  the  copse  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  copse,  the  result  of  the  bark,  and 
the  enemies  to  that  kind  of  forest,  both  insects 
and  animals.  Then  there  is  another  industry 
which  is  very  important,  and  it  may  be  some- 
thing novel ; that  is,  making  the  timber  for  all 
purposes  durable.  Everybody  wants  it  to  last 
as  long  as  possible,  but  hitherto  very  little  has 
been  done  in  that  direction. 

4732.  Do  you  mean  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments?— Yes  for  agricultural  implements,  for 
fences,  for  furniture,  and  for  pit  props.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  Committee  are-  aware  of  the 
amount  of  pit  props  utilised  in  Great  Britain 
yearly,  it  is  something  enormous. 

4733.  There  is  another  matter;  wood  pulp  is 
very  extensively  used,  is  it  not  ?— For  several 
purposes ; the  distillation  of  acetic  acid,  and 
for  furniture.  . It  is  steeped  in  a lye;  it  is 
then  boiled  with  lime  and  pressed  into  shapes 
to  imitate  old  wood  carvings ; for  example,  some 
German  carved  sideboards  are  only  pressed 
sawdust. 

4734.  Are  they  made  of  this  compound  mate- 
rial ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Rathbonc. 

4735.  You  were  about  to  tell  the  Committee 
something  about  increasing  the  durability  of 
wood  ; would  you  kindly  not  omit  to  do  so  ? — I 
have  prepared  a paper  about  the  preparation  of 
the  wood  before  felling,  because  all  foresters  are 
aware  that  the  pine  wood  and  the  lighter  kinds 
of  wood  gain  in  durability  20  to  25  per  cent,  by 
barking  than  in  the  spring,  and  letting  them 
stand  till  the  autumn,  or  at  least  till  next  year, 
before  felling,  that  is  to  say,  taking  the  bark  off 
in  a ring,, so  that  the  sap  can  remain  in  the  wood, 
whereby  its  durability  is  augmented  by  20  or  25 
per  cent.  Then  there  is  the  falling  of  the  wood. 
In  cutting  the  timber  many  small  things  have  to 
be  observed ; you  have  to  place  it  in  certain 
directions,  for  example,  as  much  as  possible ; 
there  are  not  many  who  think  that  h necessary, 
but  it  is,  that  is  to  avoid  too  rapid  drying  from 
local  droughts.  No  part  of  the  tree  should  be 
upon  the  ground;  you  should  putlogs  underneath 
so  that  it  is  raised  from  the  ground.  If  not 
stripped  of  the  bark,  and  it  is  to  be  stripped,  it 
should  have  a little  covering  to  prevent  cracking, 
whereby  admitting  fungi,  insects,  and  other  sources 
of  diseases.  There  are  many  small  things  that  can 
be  done  in  that  way,  but  one  of  the  principal, 
and  one  that  must  precede  eveyt'hing  else,  is  the 
placing  of  the  woods.  When  you  plant  the 
forests,  you  must  know  beforehand  what  they  are 
to  do ; when  a tree  is  to  be  felled  you  must  know 
when  to  fell  it,  from  which  side.  In  Ireland  I 
should  say  from  east  to  west,  so  as  to  have  the 
morning  sun.  You  must  also  know  what  you  in- 
tend to  do  with  it;  everything  has  to  be  prepared 
beforehand,  and  to  be  known  to  yourself.  Then 
you  have  to  produce  the  best  timber  for  the 
various  purposes.  Some  people,  for  example, 
the  turners  and  wheelwrights  like  timber  that 
is  a little  bent  in  texture,  that  can  be  produced 
by  at  a certain  age  in  the  forest  giving  light  to 
the  tree,  the  tree  is  attracted  to  the  lightf  Im- 
mediately the  trees  are  cut  you  will  see  all  the 
trees  then  exposed  give  a list  that,  way,  that 
twist,  comes  naturally,  and  therefore  the  wood 
is  strong,  the  texture  is  not  distorted  as  with 
violent  bending,  . or  the  production  of  an  arti- 
ficial twist;  that  is  the  first  preparation.  Then 
in  the  wood  there  is  contained  the  sap  ; the  sap 
contains  many  ingredients,  like  albumen  and 
gum;  those  are  apt  to  ferment, and  thereby  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  wood.  If  you  can  wash 
them  out,  well  and  good,  therefore  there  is  no 
objection  to  rain.  In  fact,  if  you  can  place  a 
large  piece  of  timber  in  running  water  from 
one  year  upwards,  it  does  it  good,  it  will  be 
stronger  wood  and  more  lasting.  But  nowadays 
we  have  a great  many  appliances  which  should 
be  utilised  in  the  woods,  and  one  of  them  is 
the  impregnation  of  wood  with  ingredients 
inimical  to  the  lower  organisms.  Of  those  that 
have  been  used,  are  creosote,  copper,  vitriol, 
sulphates,  and  a lot  of  others;  but  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  which  has  proved  lately 
to  be.  the  best,  is  clorate  of  zinc.  This  is 
administered  in  the  following  way.  The  wood 
is  first  dried  in  the  air,  and  then  placed  upon 
a waggon  which  can  go  into  a boiler,  and  this 
is  closed,  the  wood  being  placed  slightly  slanting. 

I hen  the  steam  is  let  in  at  the  upper  end, 
and 
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Mr.  Rathbone — continued, 
and  when  it  has  been  some  hours  under  steam 
vou  will  draw  from  below  the  moisture  that 
has  gathered  there,  until  at  last  the  moisture 
has  lost  the  strong  smell.  Then  the  air  is 
pumped  out  of  the  boiler,  and  withdrawn,  as 
much  as  possible  under  strong  pressure,  lhen 
the  clorate  of  zinc  is  admitted  gradually,  and 
penetrates  everywhere.  This  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  efficient  preservatives,  because  the 
clorate  of  zinc  does  not,  like  creosote,  cause  the 
wood  to  be  brittle  or  combustible,  which  is  the 
great  drawback  of  creosote.  All  others  hitherto 
known  have  caused  the  wood  to  be  of  less  break- 
in«-  strain  and  more  brittle,  of  course  thereby 
rendering  it  not  so  durable,  but  the  clorate  of  zinc 
has  proved  itself  very  useful  in  this  respect.  1 he 
application  of  this  is  not  very  costly,  although 
there  is  a boiler  and  an  air-pump  are  required,  still 
those  are  not  so  very  costly,  but  that  thiss  process 
can  be  applied  where  very  valuable  timber  is  to 
be  orown,  as  there  would  be  near  harbours  or 
near  railways,  or  near  places  where  you  could 
easily  o-et  rid  of  your  valuable  timber.  hor 
sleepers,  for  example,  it  is  most  important  to 
have  them  treated  like  that.  The  report  men- 
tions the  various  trees,  and  the  effect  of  the  im- 
pregnation upon  the  various  woods,  the  value 
they  >nve,  the  weight,  and  the  various  details. 
At  the  end  of  the  Report  I have  mentioned 
the  various  appliances  for  treating^  the  timber 
after  it  has  been  prepared  entirely  for  the  saw- 
mill, the  carpenter,  and  the  joiner,  so  that  it 
would  be,  although  not  exhaustive,  still  a 
pretty  full  account  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  is  to  be  done. 

Chairman. 

4736.  Does  the  absence  of  trees  in  Ireland 
cause  a scarcity  of  birds? — Yes. 

4737.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  presence 
of  birds  is  favourable  or  not  to  agriculture? 
Yes,  it  is  favourable. 

4738.  Then  you  think  birds  do  good  in  de- 
stroying grub  and  insects  that  might  injure 
the  harvest  and  the  products  of  the  soil  ? 
Yes. 

4739.  The  absence  of  birds  has  struck  you 
in  passing  through  Ireland  ?— I saw  only  water 
fowl. 

4740.  And  rooks?— Yes,  in  Powerscourt,  but 
not  out  in  the  country.  There  is  a great  ab- 
sence of  life  altogether. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd • 

474 1 . 1 think  you  mentioned  several  bye  products 

which  are  useful  in  connection  with  forestry,  and 
also  certain  industries  which  would  be  useful  f or 
the  employment  of  the  people,  such  as  basket 
making,  bark  and  charcoal ; may  I ask  whether 
there  are  not  some  other  industries  connected 
with  wood,  which  would  be  very  useful  in  em- 
ploying the  people  in  cottage  industry  in  such 
a country  as  Ireland? — Yes. 

4742.  Such  as,  for  instance,  the  work  which 

goes  on  in  the  Tyrol  ? — Yes  ; in  toy  making,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  # , 

4743.  Could  you  mention  any  industries  which 
0.98. 


Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd — continued, 
you  think  would  be  applicable  to  a people  like 
the  Irish  of  the  class  you  have  mentioned  ?—  My 
report  refers  to  a lot  of  small  industries  con- 
nected with  wood,  only  wishing  not. to  weary 
the  Committee,  1 refrain  from  mentioning  them. 

4744.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Irish,  who 
are  very  industrious  people,  and  skilful  with  their 
industries,  should  not  produce  these  things  as 
well  as  the  Germans  ?— Certainly  not.  I think 
that  there  is  artistic  talent  in  many  of  them. 

4745.  Are  those  industries  taught  in  the  tech- 
nical schools  in  Germany,  or  have  the  people 
taken  them  up  themselves  ? — That  is  always 
local : every  part  has  its  own  maker.  In  one 
part  they  make  one  kind  of  toy,  and  in  another 
another  kind  of  toy.  Each  member  of  the  family 
makes  his  part ; one  boy  makes  the  horse’s  head, 
and  another  makes  the  horse’s  tail,  and  so  on  ; so 
that  by  dividing  their  labour,  they  attain  great 
skill  in  producing  cheaply  a great  number  of 
things. 

4746.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  annual  value 
of  that  class  production  in  Germany  is? — No; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  because  you  do 
not  know  what  is  sold. 

4747.  There  is  a very  considerable  industry, 
which  must  be  of  very  great  value  in  the  Black 
Forest;  one  sees  exhibitions  there  where  thou- 
sands of  pounds  worth  of  work  are  produced 
every  year  ? — I should  say  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds’  worth  of  that  kind  of  work 
are  going  all  over  the  world. 

4748.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Committee, 
from  your  experience,  whether,  in  the  course  of 
a series  of  years,  average  land  planted  with  forest 
trees  might  or  might  not  yield  as  large  a return 
as  lands  devoted  to  agriculture.  I mean  that  if 
two  plots  of  land  of  equal  fertility  were  planted, 
one  with  larch  and  other  sorts  of  trees,  and  the 
other  plot  devoted  to  farm  culture,  would  the 
forest  planting  pay  in  the  course  of  30  or  40 
years  on  the  average  as  much  as  agriculture  ? — 
No. 

4649.  Not  so  much  ?— - 1 presume  this  would 
be  in  a forest  country. 

4750.  I was  thinking  of  Ireland  ? —In  Ireland  E 
believe  the  wood  would  pay,  because  the  agricul- 
ture has  not  the  advantage  of  the  wood;  it  is  just 
combined  that  they  are  strong.  When  separate, 
as  in  a wood  country  like  Russia,  for  example,  it 
does  not  pay  to  plant  forest.  In  other  places,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  plains  of  California,  they 
want  wood  very  much,  and  they  have  to  gi  ve  up 
wheat  to  a large  extent,  and  plant  forests,  be- 
cause they  want  protection  against  the  rust 
spores ; the  forest  stops  effectually  the  flight  of 
the  rust  spores,  and,  giving  cover  to  numbers  of 
birds,  they  will  stop  the  flight  of  insects  and  stop 
the  march  of  grasshoppers. 

4751.  My  question  is,  would  it  or  would  it  not. 
be  desirable  to  plant  in  Ireland  forests  upon  land 
which  is  capable  of  growing  other  crops?— Yes  ; 
the  forests  would  only  occupy  the  poor  lands  and 
the  peats  where,  in  comparison,  agriculture  would 
not  grow.  Upon  the  Mourne  Mountains  I doubt 
very  much  whether  you  would  get  wheat  straw 
to  grow,  but  you  would  get  plenty  of  timber 
trees  which  would  flourish  there. 

K K 3 4752.  What 
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Mr.  Trevelyan.  Mr.  Trevelyan — continued. 

4752.  What  are  the  countries  in  Europe  with  say,  the  Black  Forest,  a forest  would  be  profit- 


a^juamicu  m wuiuu  loresis  are 
not  public  property? — In  .Russia,  I think  the 
greatest  part  is  Government  property ; but  the 
proportion  of  Government  property  I am  not 
prepared  to  say.  I am  not  prepared  to  answer 
that  question  because  it  would  involve  going 
into  great  detail  ; but  I should  say  that  in 
countries  where  climatic  influences  are  feared,  or 
interference  is  needed  for  the  protection  of  the 
surrounding  land,  the  Government  property  in 
the  way  of  forests  would  there  be  in  the  perma- 
nent forests. 

4753.  In  Bavaria,,  how  is  it?  —There  is  Govern- 
ment property  on  some  of  the  mountains;  on  most 
of  the  mountains,  I dare  say. 

4754.  As  regards  these  great  woods  in  the 
plains  of  Bavaria,  are  you  aware  whether  they 
are  private  property  or  Government  property  ? — 
I am  not  aware  ; I think  the  private  property  is 
distributed  to  such  an  extent  amongst  the  Govern- 
ment property,  that  only  the  reports  from  the 
Bavarian  Government  could  distinguish  them. 

4755.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  financial 
working  of  Government  forests  in  any  country? 
— Yes;  in  Denmark,  for  example. 

4756.  What  is  the  financial  result  there? — It 
changes  so  much  with  the  state  of  trade,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  it  at  so  much  per  acre.  We  have 
a large  part  of  Denmark,  known  as  Jutland,  which 
is  a barren  heath  for  the  greater  part,  where  there 
is  a subsoil  of  ironstone  through  which  the  roots 
of  no  trees  can  break.  Those  we  are  trying  now 
to  cultivate,  partly  by  the  Government  and  partly 
by  a company.  Therefore  the  results  of  any  com- 
parison would  not  be  fair,  because  they  give  the 
result  of  the  whole,  and  there  is  actually  no  re- 
sult over  a large  proportion  of  these  large  forest 
areas  where  the  trees  have  such  a hard  time  of  it. 

4757.  In  the  different  States  under  the  Ger- 
man Government  in  which  for  a very  long  time 
past  the  forests  have  been  public,  and  where  they 
have  been  cultivated  for  profit,  as  I understand, 
could  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  as  to 
whether  there  is  a surplus  or  deficit,  taking  it 
from  one  10  years’  period  to  another  in  those 
countries  ?— No,  I could  not ; because  that  would 
involve  a great  examination  into  the  details  of 
each  of  the  small  States  there.  It  is  difficult, 
again,  to  say,  because  they  are  as  much  mixed. 
As  I said  before  about  Denmark,  there  are  good 
forests  and  bad  forests.  A good  forest  will  "pay, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  under  such  circum- 
stances; but  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  parts,  there  are  forests  which  are 
kept  for  climatic  purposes. 

4758.  First,  where  they  are  kept  for  profit  ?— 
Where  they  are  kept  for  profit,  they  are  remu- 
nerative. 

4759.  Do  you  think  the  forests  could  be  made 
remunerative,  in  the  long  run,  in  a country  where 
wood  was  not  used  for  firewood  ?— Yes.  There 
was  a meeting  of  foresters  in  1883,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  investment  of  forest  capital  ouo-ht 
to  pay  from  3 to  3J  per  cent. 

4760.  What  country  is  that  ?— In  Denmark. 

476L  But  is  wood  used  for  firewood  there  ? 

Yes,  it  is. 

4762.  But  are  you  aware  whether  a calculation 
has  ever  been  made  that  in  one  of  those  countries 


it  were  not  used  tor  ftrewood  ? — It  would 
because  it  would  be  exported  in  the  form  of 
charcoal,  or  in  the  form  of  other  products,  for  ex- 
ample, toys. 

4763.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  supposing  your 
ideas  were  carried  into  effect,  and  it  became  a 
well  forested  country,  do  you  imagine  the  ordinary 
domestic  fuel  of  Ireland  would  be  wood  ?— Yes, 
for  local  purposes,  but  I do  not  think  it  would 
pay  to  export. 

4674.  I am  speaking  of  local  purposes,  because 
it  is  the  local  use  of  firewood  that  I am  referring 
to  in  those  countries  ; now  I see  that  you  speak 
of  the  very  great  improvement  in  the  climate  that 
arises  from  forests;  does  that  come  from  equalising 
the  rainfall,  from  the  rain  falling  more  equably  ? 
— I think  so,  and  from  shade  it  gives  during 
a certain  time  of  the  year,  thereby  preventing 
a too  rapid  evaporation.  In  the  shade  of  the 
forests  is  developed  ozone,  that  electrical  air 
favourable  to  men  and  animals. 

4765.  Suppose  you  had  a fairly  fertile  tract  of 
grassland  in  parts  of  these  islands  bare  of  forests, 
would  the  temperature  be  altered  if  those  tracts 
were  pretty  freely  planted  as  shelter  for  cattle  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so;  it  would  be  altered  in  some  way; 
it  would  be  cooler  in  the  summer,  and  under  the 
shelter  of  the  trees  it  would  be  of  course  always 
warmer  in  the  winter. 

4766.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability 
that  the  power  of  borrowing  money  for  planting 
by  private  persons  in  Ireland  could  be  utilised  ? 

1 think  so ; that  is  a support  which  would,  I 
think,  be  of  very  great  benefit.  It  might  not 
arise  in  the  return  upon  the  forest  itself,  but  it 
would  arise  in  the  shape  of  the  many  beneficent 
effects  of  the  forest  upon  the  surrounding  country, 
and  not  only  upon  the  surrounding  country,  but 
upon  the  population  by  whom  the  benefit  would 
be  felt  in  the  way  of  the  many  industries  it  would 
give  rise  to. 

4767.  In  Alpine  and  mountainous  countries, 
what  is  the  main  cause  of  the  floods  being  affected 
by  the  forests ; is  that  on  account  of  the  rain 
being  retained  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  ?— In  all 
mountainous  countries,  as  in  the  Alpine  districts, 
the  cause  of  the  floods  has  been  the  destruction  of 
the  forests ; there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

4768.  How  does  that  work? — The  large 
forests  have  kept  back  the  rain  water,  and  hence, 
when  the  rain  water  has  fallen  heavily,  it  has 
given  it  off  slowly,  and  as  soon  as  it  falls  upon 
barren  places  you  can  easily  see  how  it  runs 
down.  Take  a piece  of  cloth  and  pour  water  on 
it,  and  it  will  soak  through  ; take  a piece  of  paper 
and  it  will  run  off  immediately. 

4769.  You  think  the  same  effect  comes  from 
the  barrenness  of  the  hills  of  Ireland? — I have 
seen  it.  From  the  Mourne  mountains  there  comes 
a river  called  the  Bann,  and  the  sides  of  the 
Bann  are  torn  of  water  worn,  you  can  see  from 
the  numerous  places  in  which  the  stream  has  cut 
into  the  banks  and  worn  it  out,  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  current  there  sometimes ; the  barren- 
ness of  .those  mountains  is  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  inundations,  because  it  sends  the  water 
in  12  hours  down  to  Loch  Nea°h. 

4770.  Have  the  Italian,  and°the  Swedish,  and 
the  French  Governments  begun  to  plant  as  a 

public 
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Mr.  Trevelyan— continued, 
public  function  ?— They  have  what  they  call  the 
7<  peace  ” forest,  which  must  not  be  felled;  that 
is  under  a certain  restriction  where  it  is  always 
forest ; it  is  never  cut  down  entirely  ; that  is 
directly  under  the  Government,  and  in  those 
places  there  is  a very  large  fine  for  the  felling  of 
a tree,  and  imprisonment  too. 

4771.  Are  you  aware  whether  these  forests 

which  are  kept  up  for  the  prevention  of  floods 
in  Alpine  districts,  pay  ? — They  do  not  pay 
directly.  . 

4772.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  to  ask 
whether  there  are  not  communes  in  Switzerland, 
which  formerly  derived  a revenue  from  their 
forest  land  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

4773.  Supposing  public  money  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  re- afforesting  of  Ireland,  what 
body  should  you  propose  should  expend  the 
money? — There  ought  to  be  a Forest  .Depart- 
ment which  should  control  the  spending  of  the 
money;  but  the  spending  of  the  money  itself 
should  be  by  local  forests  boards,  who  know  the 
local  wants  and  the  local  requirements  better 
than  any  Forest  Department  could  know  them. 

4774.  You  would  propose  that  they  should 
borrow  the  money  for  long  periods? — Yes,  for 
long  periods  ; say,  50  years. 

4775.  Then,  with  regard  to  interest,  would  you 
have  a scale,  upon  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
interest  would  be  paid  later  on? — In  the  south 
of  France  there  have  been  proposals  to  plant  a 
belt  of  trees  across  private  property ; then  the 
Government  did  it.  I must  say  that  I have  not 
seen  the  reports  upon  it,  but  that  it  is  only  from 
verbal  information  from  the  forester  that  I got 
it.  The  inhabitants  paid  so  much,  and  the  Govern- 
ment paid  so  much ; I do  not  know  the  per- 
centage. Then  the  Government  had  the  right 
to  look  after  this  forest ; the  inhabitants  got  a 
yearly  remuneration  for  what  they  thereby  lost, 
and  it  was  equalized  all  over  the  district  winch 
got  benefit  from  it.  When  the  forest  was  ripe, 
the  Government  took  their  percentage  first,  and 
the  rest  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  district ; 
it  was  sold  by  auction  to  repay  the  expenditure. 

4776.  Have  you  considered  the  question,  how 
the  localities  should  obtain  the  land  for  planting? 
— That  is  a question  of  Irish  policy  which  I am  not 
acquainted  with. 

4777.  I do  not  want  to  start  it  as  an  objection 
to  your  scheme,  but  I thought  perhaps  you  had 
considered  it?— Yes  ; but  I do  not  wish  to  give 
my  ideas  upon  it. 

Mr.  Ratlibone. 

4778.  I think  you  pointed  out  a number  of 
different  uses  to  which  the  forests  and  the  grasses 
and  the  mosses  were  applicable  if  forestry  were 
to  increase  in  Ireland.  What  course  would  you 
take  to  bring  the  people  to  the  knowledge  of  how 
they  should  manage  all  these  things? — First, 
when  they  sowed  the  seeds  I have  produced,  the 
carex,  or  whatever  it  is,  I would  rather  have  a 
skilful  man  teach  them  the  application. 

4779.  That  is  to  say,  I suppose,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a scientific  department,  in 
order  to  teach  the  scientific  use  of  all  these 
things? — Yes. 

4780.  Would  that  be  a central  authority  or 
not? — I should  think  the  Forest  Department 

0.98. 


Mr.  Ratlibone — continued, 
ought  to  send  out  the  men  who  should  do  this 
work;  that  it  should  be  under  the  central 
department’s  control;  but  that  it  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  local  board. 

4781.  Would  you  have  a local  or  a central 
technical  school  for  forestry  ?— I would  have 
local  technical  schools;  the  difference  between 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  south  of  Ire- 
land would  be  so  wide,  that  there  could . be  no 
comparison  ; the  mosses,  for  example,  which  you 
might  grow  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  you  could 
not  grow  in  the  south,  and  in  consequence  this 
industry  be  localised. 

4782.  You  will  want  a number  of  schools? — 
We  would  want  schools  everywhere  where  they 
were  needed;  and  they  would  have  the  more 
effect,  because  1 have  noticed  in  many  schools 
that  you  do  not  teach  the  people  much  by  telling 
them  or  by  showing  them  ; they  must  work  at  it ; 
they  must  have  a hand  in  it,  and  work  for  days 
and  months,  and  a year  perhaps;  then  they 
would  know  it,  and  then  they  would  apply  it ; and 
then  the  local  school  would  advance  and  pay. 

4783.  In  the  report  you  are  going  to  put  in, 
have  you  given  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  value  of  the  different  products  ? 
— No  ; because  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I do  not 
know  the  rate  of  pay  in  Ireland,  and  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  say  that  it  would  be  as  it  is  now  when 
the  forest  scheme  is  set  on  foot.. 

4784.  You  could  not  say  that  it  would.be  so? — 
The  proportions  Ihave  given  in  several  instances. 
For  instance,  in  respect  to  osiers,  I say  the  cost 
of  osier  preparation  would  be  7 l.  at  the  utmost, 
but  if  it  is  7 l.  per  acre  the  return  will  be  from 
20  l.  to  30  l.  and  even  40  an  acre. 

4785.  Has  not  the  price  which  is  paid  per 
acre  for  oak  copsewood  bark  very  much  changed 
of  late  years;  it  used  to  sell  for  from  18  l.  to 
20  l.  per  acre;  do  you  know  what  it  sells  for  now  ? 

I have  no  records  what  it  sells  for  now.  I 

know  what  it  sold  for  once,  but  it  is  a peculiarity 
that  the  price  of  bark  and  the  price  of  wheat 
correspond,  and  it  will  therefore  be  easy  to  ascer- 
tain.  . , - . 

4786.  You  spoke  of  toy  making  as  an  industry 
that  would  pay  in  Ireland ; do  you  happen  to 
know  what  are  the  wages  which  can  be  made  by 
toy  making  in  the  Black  Forest  ? — I do  not 
know  that. 

4786.  You  do  not  know  that  they  are  such  as 
would  remunerate  Irishmen  ?— No.  It  might  be 
made  an  industry  there.  I have  no  doubt  that 
it  might  be,  but  I do  not  think  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  wages. 

4788.  The  wages  in  the  Black  Forest  are 
extremely  low,  are  they  not?— They  are 
extremely  low. 

4789.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  ? — In  one 
place  they  were  from  a shilling  a week. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4790.  Do  they  live  altogether  by  the  toy 
making? — Yes.  One  shilling  a week  was  the 
pay  of  a young  fellow  there,  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4791.  Was  that  a solitary  instance? — Yes, 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

I think  so.  He  looked  rather  dull,  but  he  told 
me  he  earned  that  money.  Altogether  toy  mak- 
ing  is,  I think,  a very  secondary  employment. 


Chairman. 

4/92.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  Black  Forest, 
wnere  the  wood  work  is  carried  on  to  a great 
extent,  the  Government  find  the  labourer 
materials  for  his  work  in  many  cases  ?— That  is 
a compensation  where  they  cannot  get  it  other- 
wise, but  I believe  the  people  that  gain  by  the 
toy  making  are  dealers. 

4793.  But  they  are  found  the  materials,  are 
they  pot,  m many  cases?— I have  no  doubt  that 
is  so  in  some  cases,  but  that  is  not  the  rule.  It 
is  only  as  compensation,  or  a means  of  support, 
™'e  W cannot  provide  it  themselves. 

4 1 94.  Then  it  is  discretionary  with  the  Go- 
vernment to  furnish  them  with  the  materials  ?— 
Xes,  because  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  so. 

Colonel  King -Harman. 

4795.  How  long  were  you  in  Ireland?— 
About  two  months  at  onetime  and  one  month  at 
another,  but  then  I used  to  fly  about  from  one 
place  to  another.. 

4796.  You  see  the  map;  would  you  kindly 
show  what  part  of  Ireland  you  visited?—! 
visited,  under  Dr.  Lyons’  advice,  first  the  north. 

I examined  the  north  east  and  that  part  about 

.ch  -Neagh  and  the  Mourne  mountains  very 
minutely.  Then  I went  to  the  north  west  and 
examined  part  of  Donegal. 

-419' r-  Dili  you  examine  He  western  seaboard 
Donegal  Yes,  I had  an  awful  drive  in  the 
cart  about  those  hare  mountains,  and  then  I went 

Galway  P°rt  ^ eJiam!ne<I  part  of  M“y°  and 

■ t7,88'  in  Connemara  ? — No ; only 

m Mayo,  Galway,  and  Sligo.  ' 

4799  You  went  generally  round  the  sea  coast 
upon  the  west  ooast?— Partly,  afterwards  I 
went  to  the  Wicklow  Mountains. 

48°0.  Then  you  have  been  on  the  sea-coast  on 
the  outside  of  Ireland  ?— On  the  outside  ; that  is 
1 examined  it  where  I came. 

4801.  I gathered  that  from  your  sayino-  there 
was  not  much  hedgerow  timber,  for  in  the  centre 
I,r°lan1d  there  1S  a great  deal.  Now,  you  say 

frnnVin +bTnnre  CU  tlVated,;  that  5t  would  take 
, m 50, to  201°  years  to  make  a bog;  upon  what 
do  you  base  that  calculation  ?— The  moss,  which 
foims  the  bog,  takes  a certain  number  of  years  to 
grow,  and  then  it  commences  to  decay  after  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  year,  or  perhaps  before  in  very 
moist  and  favourable  circumstances.  In  some 
places  it  takes  10  years  to  make  an  inch,  adopting 
Porchammer,  theory;  that  is  as  regards  the  upper 
Fart.  I hen  it  is  compressed  to  a fourth,  a tenth, 
a twentieth,  and  a thirtieth  part  of  an  inch  as  it 
goes  on,  but  any  distinct  record  between  the 
years  you  cannot  find. 

4802  But  at  that  rate  50  years  would  only 
make  about  an  inch?— But  still  I say  in  some 
places  j ou  can  see  the  formation  yet  in  the  centre 
of  the  bog,  because  the  centre  of  the  bog  is  higher 
than  the  edge  of  the  bog  in  Ireland,  the  mly 
place  where  it  is  so.  J 


Colonel  King- liar mian  — continued. 

on48°o's  ?“!  h“v<!  probably  seen  turf  banks 

20  oi  25  feet  deep  cut?— No,  I have  never  seen 
them  to  a greater  depth  than  12  feet,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.' 

4804.  Taking  even  a 12-foot  bog,  nhat  length 
ot  time  do  you  suppose,  according  to  Torcli- 
ammer  s theory,  would  that  have  taken  ?— Three 
hundred  or  400  years  at  least. 

4805.  You  spoke  of  the  planting  increasing 
the  moisture  ; do  not  you  think  we  have  enough 
moisture  m Ireland  already  ?—  But  you  have  “it 
at  irregular  times ; yon  have  it  at  times  when 
you  do  not  want  it. 

4806  There  is  sometimes  much  rain  and  some- 
times  little,  but  there  is  always  rain? — In  the 
summer  there  is  a long  time  when  the  firmers 
would  like  it. 

4807.  Very  rarely,  I think  ?— It  comes  in  lots 
anyhow. 

4808.  Do  you  think  that  planting  would  re- 
gulate it?—  The  fact  is  that  if  you  plant  every- 
where large  forests  upon  the  west  coast,  thorn 
forests  will  retain  the  rain  because  they  will 
attract  the  clouds ; there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
they  stop  the  clouds,  the  innumerable  fine  leaves 
condense  the  vapour,  so  that  that  would  save  the 
inland  districts  from  rain,  to  a great  extent 

4809.  But  what  will  it  do  with  places  where 
there  is  too  much  rain  already?— The  forests 
being  there  they  can  do  with  as  much  wet  as  tliev 
like ; we  can  plant  trees  which  would  take  all  th'e 
ram  that  would  fall. 

481°.  IVould  you  plant  trees' all  along  the 
west?_leS’  1‘  W<mW  pIallt  tlees  ‘ 11  alo”S  the 

4811.  Then  what  would  you  do  with  the  people ; 
would  you  have  no  tillage  ?_ There  would  be 
plenty  of  room  for  the  people  there.  Look  at  the 

Landes  ; that  is  called  all  forest;  there  may 
i.  J * . per  ”,nt'  f aSrtc,dtural  land,  but  that 
IS  plenty  to  supply  them  with  food. 

4812.  But  the  Landes  are  all  dry  ?—It  was 
formerly  all  a sandy  and  swampy  and  useless 
part  of  the  country,  where  you  saw  people  walk- 
ing about  on  stilts  just  to  be  above  the  malaria  ■ 
there  used  to  be  about  25,000  people  only  upon 
the  Laudes,  and  now  there  are  millions.  J 1 

■ 481  ft. 1 'vant  to  ask  you  about  this  willow  that 
is  used  for  powder.  I think  we  have  not  got  the 
right  description  of  it;  yon  say  it  is  thS-Sohr 
caprea ; do  you  know  the  Waltham  Abbey 
^wfjrr  .aerones,  the  Government  factories  there  ? 

4814.  Where  they  grow  a great  quantity  of 
them  f°r  hS  pllrpose  of  powcI'5r  1 do  not  know 

4815.  What  is  the  Salix  cornea  ? — That  is 
powdet-  k"°a  aSal°  Whi0i  g"'eS  a mol'e  Slaaod 

. 4816.  So  that  that  is  a better  powder 5 No 

it  is  not  a better  powder,  but  it  is  more  glazed’ 
and  fouls  less,  but  is,  I believe,  not  so  effective 

4817  But  the  low  lands  in  Ireland  would  bo 
thoroughly  adapted,  would  they  not,  for  growing 
the  Sah, : cornea  ?-Yes,  and  the  Salix  caprca 
alsOe would,  grow  there;  they  are  very  touch 

4818.  At  what  age  do  you’eut  the  .Shir  cam-ea 
for  powder,  three  years  ?-No,  not  so  early  as 
that. 
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Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
that.  I should  not  cut  it  till  eight  or  ten  iu 
order  to  get  large  coal ; it  is  an  advantage  in  the 
retort  to  have  it  of  a little  larger  wood ; the  small 
wood  gives  good  charcoal,  no  doubt,  but  you  lose 
so  much  in  the  formation  of  it  into  charcoal 
because  it  can  never  be  properly  treated,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  carbon  is  used  in  carbonising  the 
other  wood,  so  that  you  lose  a great  deal  in  using 
the  wood  too  young.  I should  never  use  it  less 
than  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  up  to  three  or  four 
inches. 

4819.  Just  one  question  more  about  osier 
planting,  the  honourable  Chairman  asked  you 
about  growing  osiers  on  the  margin  of  bogs.  Do 
you  think  that  that  is  a good  and  proper  soil  to 
plant  osiers  in  ? — No. 

4820.  You  would  say  that  the  osiers  prefer 
the  clay? — A clayey  and  a river  bottom,  that  is 
to  say,  to  make  it  pay ; of  course  they  will  grow 
in  other  places,  but  to  make  n payable  thing,  and 
to  do  many  things  such  as  I have  stated  in  my 
report,  to  pay  as  they  do  in  Holland  24 1.  an  acre, 
you  ought  to  have  running  water  close  at  hand 
and  to-  manage  it  in  that  way  which  1 have 
mentioned,  so  that  the  water  can  get  in  and  get 
out  a constantly  fresh  supply,  each  bottom  being 
well  looked  after  and  cleared,  and  no  weeds 
allowed  ; then  that  industry  will  pay  U3  ; very 
few  except  the  oak  craps  will  pay. 

4821.  You  have  seen  in  going  through  Ireland 
a very  great  deal  of  the  low-lying  land  very 
seldom  flooded,  and  suitable  in  every  way  for 
planting? — It  is  suitable  in  every  way  for  plant- 
ing, and  so  made  for  it.  in  every  way  by  nature, 
that  I felt  it  was  quite  a pity  it  was  not  used  for 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4822.  Having  been  through  the  western  por- 
tion, and  the  south-western  portion  of  Ireland, 
I suppose  you  have  seen  that  there  are  very 
sheltered  places  in  which  trees  grow? — Yes. 

4823.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  cultivate  trees  in  the  somewhat  unsheltered 
places  ? — Yes. 

4824.  What  kind  of  trees  would  you  suggest 
planting  in  that  portion  of  Ireland  ? — There  are 
some  of  the  pines,  pinus  Austriaca  you  can 
take  for  one,  that  would  be  a very  good  tree 
for  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  it  would  grow 
almost  to  the  water's  edge,  it  is  easy  of  rearing, 
and  it  gives  a very  good  protection,  as  it  resists 
the  wind  splendidly.  For  charcoal  purposes  it  is 
very  valuable,  and  it  gives  a very  good  turpen- 
tine, which,  as  you  know,  is  a very  valuable  bye- 
product  of  itself.  The  turpentine  is  obtained 
from  that  particular  pine,  the  pinus  contorta  and 
the  pinus  Austriaca,  by  wounding  the  tree  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  by  making  a cut  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  and  allowing  the  turpentine 
to  run  out.  From  the  turpentine  again  is  ob- 
tained the  valuable  ingredient  of  colophonium  ; 
this  colophonium  is  the  only  thing  you  can  use  for 
violin  bows,  and  that  is  not  unimportant;  it  plays 
a great  part  among  the  bye-products. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4825.  It  brings  a good  price  ? — There  are 
many  applications  of  it ; for  example,  in  Italy 
and  Greece  they  import  an  enormous  quantity 
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of  the  colophonium  to  tighten  the  skinbags  in 
which  they  keep  the  »ine,  and  it  gives  the  wine 
that  peculiarly  resinous  flavour  that  the  Italians 
and  the  Greeks  would  not  do  without ; moreover 
it  is  boiled,  together  with  tar,  to  form  the  pitch 
for  ropes.  In  fact,  the  eolophonium  has  such 
numerous  modes  of  application  and  is  easily 
prepared  from  the  pinus  A ustriaca  that  I would 
recommend  it  for  that  part  of  Ireland,  as  it  could 
be  produced  there  to  a large  extent. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

4826.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  tree  that  you 
would  recommend  for  plantation  besides  the  pine  in 
those  parts  of  the  country? — Yes,  but  for  shelter 
belts,  I would  recommend  only  the  conifers, 
which  I have  mentioned  in  my  report;  I think 
they  are  the  most  important  and  there  is  less 
danger  of  their  failing  to  be  a success ; they  have 
been  proved  to  grow  so  well  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  that  I should  be  afraid  of  recommending 
any  other; 

4827.  Would  the  pine  that  you  recommend 
grow  upon  the  mountain  sides,  say  within  five  or 
six  or  seven  miles  of  the  sea? — Yes,  and  even 
they  would  grow  close  to  the  sea. 

4828.  They  would  grow  upon  the  mountain 
sides  where  heath  at  the  present  time  grows  ? — 
Yes,  and  there  are  others  which  would  do  so, 
but  as  soon  as  you  get  a mile  away  you  com- 
mence with  any  of  the  other  pines  or  conifers,  or 
even  the  deciduous  trees.  For  example,  the 
birch  is  not  an  unimportant  tree,  and  that  would 
grow  very  well;  it  furnishes  splendid  charcoal 
for  export  and  splendid  firewood  for  bakers 
amongst  others,  and  would  be  very  much  in- 
quired for  for  London  use. 

4829.  Has  it  struck  you  that  at  one  time 
Ireland  must  have  been  very  thickly  wooded  ? — 
Yes,  everywhere ; I have  seen  indications  of 
trees  even  in  the  most  barren  spots. 

4830.  In  many  places  the  bogs  now  cover 
what  must  have  been  forests  at  one  time,  as 
indicated  by  the  present  geological  formation  ? — 
Yes. 

4831.  And  I suppose  the  climate  has  not  so 
materially  changed  that  if  the  turf  were  com- 
pletely cut  away,  forests  might  not  be  replanted 
upon  those  spots  ? — Certainly,  with  great  ad- 
vantage. 

4832.  So  that  you  think  wherever  at  present 
the  bog  might  be  cut  that  upon  the  portion  so 
cut  away  trees  might  be  planted? — Yes. 

4833.  Do  you  think  that  the  planting  of  trees 
would  be  as  profitable  as  growing  any  other 
species  of  produce? — Yes,  upon  these  barren  spots, 
not  upon  good  ground. 

Mr.  T.eake. 

4834.  Do  you  speak  from  a full  knowledge  of 
all  the  parts  of  Ireland  ? — No,  I speak  only  of 
those  parts  I have  examined. 

4835.  Have  you  examined  the  extreme  west 
and  south-west  ? — I have  visited  Ulster,  Leinster, 
Connaught,  and  part  of  Munster,  so  that  I got  a 
general  view  of  the  country. 

4836.  You  have  a very  extensive  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  forestry,  I believe  ? — I have  done 
my  best  to  obtain  it.  My  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

L L 4837.  The 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

4837.  The  result  of.  your  investigation  and 
your  knowledge  is  that  in  your  opinion  Ireland 
might  be  very  much  benefited  by  an  increased 
production  of  wood? — Yes,  certainly.  I think 
the  question  of  planting  forests  in  Ireland  is 
oue  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  and  that 
instead  of  having  five  or  six  millions  of  people  in 
Ireland  there  might  be  twenty -five  millions  pro- 
sperous. 

4838.  The  advantages  of  the  application  of 
systematic  forestry  in  Ireland  are  not  only  in 
products  and  the  bye-products  but  to  the  climate 
and  to  the  soil? — Yes. 

4839.  There  are  no  natural  disadvantages  in 
Ireland  that  you  are  aware  of  over  any  other 
country  with  which  you  are  acquainted  as  re- 
gards the  production  of  forest  trees  ? — No,  as  far 
as  1 have  seen  there  are  no  disadvantages  as  re- 
gards the  production  of  forests ; there  may  be  in 
the  western  parts  a necessity  for  creating  shelter 
belts  against  strong  western  moist  winds  to  pro- 
tect the  rest;  a lasting  belt,  a belt  that  would  be 
unprotected  itself,  but  which  would  have  to  be 
left  standing  for  ever ; you  cannot  say  that  that 
would  be  a “ success,”  therefore,  except  for  its 
effect  in  protecting  the  rest,  but  it  would  be 
most  useful  in  that  respect  because  the  wind  is 
very  strong. 

4840.  Is  forestry  better  applied  upon  a very 
large  scale,  or  can  it  be  applied  in  a very  detailed 
manner? — It  can  be  applied  in  both  ways;  it 
depends  upon  whether  there  is  a proper  arrange- 
ment for  getting  rid  of  the  products.  You  have 
in  Ireland  such  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
your  products,  being  near  to  the  large  markets, 
with  facilities  of  harbours  by  sea  and  railways  by 
land,  and  in  every  way,  that  it  must  pay;  and 
the  larger  the  system,  the  better;  but  it  must  be 
under  the  direction  of  somebody  who  under- 
stands the  state  of  trade  and  the  state  of  the 
market. 

4841.  My  inquiry  referred  less  to  the  pine 
forests  when  you  get  them  than  to  the  initiation 
and  creation  of  the  forests.  Can  they  be  initiated 
or  created  equally  well  by  small  enterprises  as 
by  great  and  concentrated  enterprises,  looking  at 
the  present  condition  of  the  country? — Looking 
at  the  present  state  of  the  country,  I think  that 
the  medium  is  the  best  way.  If  you  have  too 
great  “ complexes,”  you  are  apt  to  be  obliged  to 
swamp  the  markets,  as  it  were ; you  are  obliged 
to  leave  off  producing  for  some  time,  for  one 
reason  or  another;  whereas  when  there  are 
many  small  forests,  you  can  in  such  places 
better  arrange  matters.  A complex  of  100,000 
acres,  or  so,  I would  regard  as  very  suitable  for 
Ireland. 

4842.  If  this  Committee  were  to  recommend 
that  forestry  should  be  applied  to  Ireland  upon  a 
considerable  scale,  would  you  consider  it  neces- 
sary that  a central  source  of  knowledge  should 
be  at  the  service  of  individual  planters,  by  which 
exertions  in  that  direction  would  be  systematically 
and  profitably  applied?  — Certainly;  I would 
consider  that  necessary. 

4843.  From  your  knowledge  of  forestry  in 
other  countries,  is  that  a rule  ? — Yes. 

4844.  An  indispensable  rule  ? — It  is. 

4845.  Is  that  general  superintendence  at  the 
initiative  stage  at  the  cost  of  the  State? — Yes. 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

4846.  At  the  first  cost  of  the  State  ? — I will 
tell  you  how  it  is.  If  a man  having  a private 
forest  is  discovered  to  misuse  that  forest,  that  is 
to  say,  to  cut  it  away  in  a manner  dangerous  to 
the  climatic  influences,  or  to  the  local  influences 
of  wind,  water,  or  otherwise,  he  is  put  out  of  ad- 
ministration by  the  State.  The  over  forester  or 
forester  of  the  district  pays  visits  to  his  forest, 
and  says  how  much  may  be  felled  and  how  much 
must  be  left  standing. 

4847.  It  is,  in  fact,  a State-superintended  in- 
dustry or  pursuit? — It  is. 

4848.  Would  this  State  superintendence  and 
assistance  be  as  necessary  in  the  creation  of 
forests  as  in  their  proper  use  and  preservation  ? 
—Yes. 

4849.  But.  it  is  to  the  creation  of  forests  that 
we  are  rather  directing  our  attention.  It  would 
be,  in  your  opinion,  indispensable  to  the  creation 
of  forests  in  Ireland  that  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  should  superintend  and  direct, 
or  even  control,  individual  exertions?- — Yes;  and 
I should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  explain  this. 
The  formation  of  a forest  is  not  like  the  sowing  of 
a crop,  where  you  can  say  what  you  will  have  next 
year,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  market ; but  you  have 
so  many  influences  to  deal  with:  you  must  calcu- 
late what  will  be  suitable  for  this  part  and  for 
that  part  of  the  country  and  for  the  climate,  what 
will  suit  the  market  when  the  forest  has  lived  30, 
or  40,  or  50,  or  100  years  hence.  Therefore,  we 
must  lay  the  plans  for  each  minute  detail,  which 
is  a thing  which  only  skilled  foresters  can  do. 

4850.  In  Ireland,  in  contradistinction  to 
Germany,  and  France  especially,  and  also  to 
Denmark  to  a great  extent,  we  have  to  create 
the  forest  and  also  to  impart  the  knowledge  how 
to  make  it  prosperous  ? — Yes. 

4851.  In  your  judgment,  would  it  be  possible 
to  leave  such  an  initiation  of  forest  industry  to 
the  efforts  of  the  individual  ?— No,  it  must  be 
under  guidance  and  direction. 

4852.  Supposing  there  were  a great  lack  of 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  individuals  in  this  direc- 
tion from  your  knowledge  of  the  result  of  forestry 
and  of  what  can  be  done  by  combined  and  intelli- 
gent effort,  would  you  think  it  an  economic  gain 
to  the  country  to  initiate  it  by  the  direct  effort  oi 
the  State  ? — Yes. 

4853.  How  soon  might  the  planter,  either  an 
individual  or  a commune,  or  the  Government, 
expect  to  get  some  return  for  the  capital  and 
labour  expended  ? — Upon  the  first  thinning  out. 

4854.  Not  before  ; have  I not  understood  you 
to  tell  the  Committee  that  grasses  might  be  sowed? 
— Yes,  but  that  is  not  from  the  forest,  that  is 
from  the  forest  ground. 

4855.  Then  I will  include  in  my  question  all 
that  appertains  to  the  forest  and  its  ground ; how 
soon  might  we  expect  the  first  return  after  the 
establishment  of  the  plantation  ? — The  following 
year  after  your  commencement. 

4856.  From  what  sources  ? — From  flax,  from 
roots,  beetroots  or  anything  else,  tobacco,  and 
grasses. 

4857.  Without  detriment  to  the  young  trees 
by  choking  them  ? — Yes,  to  clear  the  ground  and 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  young  trees. 

4858.  And  later  by  the  introduction  of  the 

taller 
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taller  grasses? — By  the  introduction  of  other 
grasses  for  other  purposes,  the  carex,  for  example. 

4859.  Have  you  any  idea  what  return  might 
be  expected  from  those  sources  in  the  early  days 
of  planting?— That  is  a very  difficult  question  to 
answer,  and  I do  not  wish  to  give  an  inaccurate 
answer,  but  these  industries  would  of  course  be 
new,  and  they  would  have  to  be  as  it  were 
initiated.  In  the  first  year  they  might  pay  well, 
or  they  might  pay  nothing.  People  might  take 
a fancy  to  it,  or  it  might  fall  to  the  ground.  It 
might  be  1 l.  per  acre,  or  it  might  be  Id.  per 
acre.  The  difference  is  so  great  that  unless  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  form  an  estimate  of  how 
the  Irish  people  would  receive  these  things,  I 
could  not  give  an  approximate  answer. 

4860.  My  question  was  directed  not  to  possible 
results  to  a very  varying  body  of  individuals,  but 
the  possible  results  to  the  most  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  the  time  by  the  State  ? 
— I should  say  there  would  be  a return  per  acre 
of  those  various  industries  varying  from  10s. 
upwards. 

4861.  From  the  second  year,  probably  ? — Yes, 
probably. 

4862.  Under  the  most  intelligent  supervision 
and  under  the  most  perfect  institution? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4863.  Then  we  gather  that  if,  for  example, 
this  State,  with  its  utmost  intelligence  on  the 
present  condition  of  forestry,  and  its  utmost 

ower  and  means  were  to  establish  plantations  in 
reland,  we  might  expect  in  a second  year  from 
10  s.  per  acre  return,  and  that,  independent  of  the 
fructification  of  the  timber  itself,  which  comes  to 
a profit  upon  the  first  thinning? — But  you  must 
remember  that  these  industries,  beginning  the 
forest  treatment,  last  only  one  or  two  years. 
The  flax  will  only  last  one  year,  and  then  it  is 
taken  away,  and  then  the  plants  come  up;  it  is 
only  for  one  year. 

4864.  I understood  you  to  say  that  there  would 
be  successive  and  different  crops  of  produce  from 
year  to  year  ? — Yes  ; but  they  would  be  different 
in  nature  and  different  in  value,  and  then  they 
will  disappear  as  the  trees  grow  up. 

4865.  And  then  you  will  have  no  crops?  — 
No. 

4866.  Could  you  give  any  idea  of  what  the 
average  return  per  acre  would  be  until  the  first 
thinning  ? — No,  you  could  not  tell ; I would  not 
like  to  say ; my  answer  would  not  have  any 
practical  use. 

4867.  I presume  it  would  pay  for  some  of  the 
labour  ? — It  will  pay  for  the  labour ; it  will  pay 
somebody. 

4868.  In  what  year  would  the  first  thinning 
after  institution  arise  ? — It  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  part 
of  the  country,  whether  a westward  or  eastward 
or  north  or  south  aspect,  and  also  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  tree. 

4869.  Between  what  periods  would  you  say? — 
Say  from  eight  to  15  years. 

Chairman. 

4870.  What  would  be  the  earliest  tree  that 
would  give  a return? — The  willows  would  give 
the  first  return,  but  the  first  timber  would  be  the 
oak. 
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4871.  How  soon  would  an  oak  plantation  suit- 
able for  the  gathering  of  bark  come  to  perfection? 
— From  15  to  30  years  according  to  circum- 
stances ; the  oak  craps  are  generally  generated 
from  the  stools. 

4872.  But  in  a case  where  there  were  no  trees 
the  oak  coppice  would  have  to  be  planted  ? — It 
would  or  rather  sown. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

4873.  How  soon  should  you  think  an  oak 
plantation  would  begin  to  make  a return? — 
After  10  years  there  would  have  to  be  a thinnincr 
out;  perhaps  even  before  10  years;  that  would 
pay  the  labour,  and  something,  I should  say,  from 
1 s.  and  upwards  per  acre,  looking  at  the  local 
scarcity. 

Mr.  Lealie. 

4874.  Take  the  term  of  15  years,  what  would 
be  the  possible  return  per  acre  from  a well-planted 
oak  copse  ; in  the  15th  year  what  would  be 
the  possible  return  per  acre  ? — It  depends  upon 
the  state  of  the  trade  in  bark  to  such  an  extent 
that  I could  not  say  exactly. 

4875.  I would  ask  you  what  would  be  the 
average  per  annum  per  acre  for  a 30  years’ 
plantation  of  the  oak  only,  to  begin  with  ? — The 
expense  of  felling  and  peeling  the  bark  I put 
put  down  at  2s.  per  cental. 

4876.  Without  the  details,  could  you  give  the 
Committee  a general  idea  of  the  result  ? — The 
result  that  I would  estimate  as  a fair  one  for 
Ireland  would  be  from  25  /.  per  acre  beyond  all 
expenses. 

4877.  Extending  over  what  years  ? — From  15 
to  30  years ; I would  say  the  medium,  therefore 
say  25  years. 

4878.  At  from  15  to  30  years  we  might  expect 
to  receive  how  mucli  ? — £.  25  per  acre  clear  for 
he  whole  period,  after  all  expenses  are  paid. 

4879.  After  paying  the  labour  ? — After  paying 
the  labour,  superintendence,  rent  of  ground,  and 
everything  that  can  be  charged  to  the  ground. 

4880.  You  are  not  unduly  hopeful  in  that 
estimate,  are  you  ? — No,  I believe  not. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

4881.  In  what  year  does  that  begin? — In  a 
very  good  place,  after  the  15th  year. 

Mr.  Leake. 

4882.  When  I understand  you  to  say,  we 
get  the  25  l.  per  acre,  that  is  not  really 
per  annum,  but  is  the  result  of  the  receipt  of, 
say,  25  years,  so  the  Committee  will  see  there  is 
1?.  per  annum  per  acre  as  the  reward  of  the 
labour  that  is  put  upon  the  plantation  ? — I con- 
sider that  I would  not  be  satisfied  with  that,  but 
that  it  should  be  more  than  that. 

4883.  There  is  one  thing  which  I apprehend 
from  you,  namely,  that  the  cultivator  has  to  wait 
a considerable  time  for  any  reward  ? — If  he  com- 
mences now  and  plants,  say,  50  acres,  and  the 
next  year  50  acres,  and  so  on,  then  his  income 
would  have  a constant  increase. 

4884.  But  it  requires  what  we  call  staying 
power ; it  requires  a purse  and  patience  ? — Yes, 
it  does. 

L L 2 4885.  In 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

4885.  In  your  experience,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
forests  abroad,  is  that  purse,  and  is  that  patience 
in  the  main  employed  and  exercised  by  the  State, 
by  the  Commune,  by  the  large  proprietors,  and  by 
the  small  proprietors  in  anything  like  equal  pro- 
portions, or  which  class  of  cultivator  preponder- 
ates ? — The  oak  copse  is  undertaken  by  them  all ; 
by  the  small  proprietors,  by  whom  I mean  the  pro- 
prietors of  forests  of  500  or  600  acres,  and  it  is 
undertaken  very  frequently  in  the  Rhine  Valley, 
and  Holland  and  Belgium,  even  to  the  extent  of 
20  or  10  acres  for  a piece  of  oak  copse,  and  that 
pays. 

4886.  But  in  looking  at  the  total  production, 
does  it  come  under  the  hands  and  care  of  the 
State,  or  of  the  Commune  or  province  ? — It  varies 
in  the  different  countries;  in  Holland,  I think  I 
am  entitled  to  say  it  comes  mostly  from  private 
people. 

4887.  Of  moderate  or  large  possessions? — I 
should  say  that  over  a half  is  from  small  specu- 
lations. 

4888.  And  the  other  half? — From  Communes, 
from  the  Government,  and  from  some  of  the  public 
institutions,  such  as  hospitals  which  hold  land. 

4889.  Then  Holland  is  the  most  favourable 
country  for  individual  enterprise,  is  it  ? — I will 
not  say  that,  because  they  are  commencing  now 
to  a tremendous  degree  in  Germany,  to  plant  oak 
copse,  You  see  oak  copse  commencing  to  be  laid 
out  in  places  where  you  would  never  have  ex- 
pected to  see  them. 

4890.  May  we  take  it  that  Germany  also  is 
dependent  for  its  forest  produce  to  the  extent  of 
one  half  upon  individual  enterprise? — No,  Ger- 
many is  not. 

4891.  What  would  be  the  proportion;  would 
you  say  a quarter? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

4892.  Is  a great  proportion  of  it  under  Govern- 
ment?— Avery  great  proportion  is  under  Govern- 
ment. 

4893.  Is  it  under  the  central  Government, 
rather  than  under  the  State  or  Communal  Govern- 
ment ? — But  at  the  same  time,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  ail  the  private  grounds  are  under  super- 
intendence from  the  Government;  there  is  not  a 
private  forest  which  is  not  under  the  superin- 
tendence of,  or  cannot  seek  information  from  the 
Government. 

4894.  The  private  proprietor  is  compelled  to 
seek  the  information  in  certain  instances,  is  he 
not? — Yes,  it  is  natural  that  that  should  be  so 
where  in  many  instances  these  proprietois  have 
derived  their  forests  through  the  benevolence  of 
the  Government.  On  the  mountain  side,  the 
Government  have  undertaken  planting,  and  then, 
of  course,  they  will  protect  them. 

4895.  Do  you  know  whether  in  France  there 
has  been  a great  development  of  forestry  for  the 
special  purpose  of  improving  the  climate ; and 
has  that  development  been  under  the  charge  of 
the  State  simply  and  entirely,  or  under  the  charge 
of  the  State  in  combination  with  the  proprietor, 
or  of  the  proprietor  himself?— I think  I can  state 
that  it  is  nearly  always,  at  least  I have  never 
heard  of  any  case  where  it  has  not  been  under 
the  direct  charge  and  payment  from  the  State. 

4896.  The  Government,  of  course,  I assume, 
possess  the  land  ? — Not  always. 

4897.  They  are  Government  forests,  but  the 
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Government  deals  with  land  which  is  not  its  own  ? 
— Yes. 

4898.  Do  you  know  in  what  way  it  enforces 
its  will  upon  a proprietor  in  such  a case  ? — The 
Government  takes  possession  of  the  land  and 
gives  him  a share  in  the  result. 

4899.  His  payment  is  not  as  rent  for  the  land? 
— No. 

4900.  But  he  shares  in  the  result  of  the  State’s 
work  ? — He  has  his  share  in  the  matter,  of  course, 
in  some  places  there  are  purchases  effected ; in 
the  Gironde  there  are  some  purchases  effected. 

4901.  Is  this  under  the  general  law,  or  is  it 
by  special  contract  ? — I cannot  tell. 

4902.  Do  you  know  how  the  Government 
either  enforces  its  will  or  makes  its  bargain  ? — I 
think  it  makes  its  bargain  ; I do  not  think  there 
is  any  law  ; at  least  it  is  not  to  my  knowledge 
that  there  has  been  any  law  promulgated. 

4903.  Do  you  know  what  happens  if  the 
Government  and  the  proprietor  cannot  agree 
upon  the  terms  of  the  bargain? — I suppose  the 
Departmental  Council  will  decide  in  such  a 
matter  as  an  arbitrator.  I never  heard  of  any 
disagreement  in  it ; they  are  only  too  happy  to 
get  it  done. 

4904.  But  we  may  assume  from  your  know- 
ledge of  what  occurs  that  the  only  way  in  which 
forestry  can  be  established  or  has  been  established 
abroad,  is  by  the  absolute  interposition  of  the 
Government  enforcing  its  judgment  upon  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  when  the  judgment  of  the 
proprietor  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the 
Government  ? — That  depends  upon  the  Govern- 
ment; that  is  a question  of  policy. 

4905.  I did  not  ask  you  whether  it  was  right, 
but  I asked  you  whether  it  was  the  fact,  and  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  some  such  plan  as 
that  was  adopted? — In  Germany  they  enforce  it. 

4906.  If  we  are  to  have  the  forests,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  how  we  are  to  get  them  and 
keep  them? — In  Switzerland,  which  is  a free 
State,  they  have  found  that  they  cannot  do  with- 
out some  of  the  forests;  that  they  must  have 
them  to  stop  the  rapid  passing  away  of  the  water 
for  climatic  purposes ; and  there  they  have  en- 
forced their  regulations  against  the  proprietor  ; 
the  forest  was  there,  and  if  he  dared  to  cut  it 
down  they  punished  him. 

4907.  Do  they  give  the  proprietor  no  compen- 
sation ? — The  law  is  that  the  proprietor  shall  have 
a proportionate  compensation,  and  even  in  some 
places,  I think  in  the  high  Alps,  some  of  the 
proprietors  have  had  to  pay  for  getting  their 
land  cultivated. 

4908.  Then  to  sum  up  this  branch  of  my  in- 
quiry, would  you  have  any  expectation  of  a 
speedy  establishment  of  forests  in  Ireland  as  far 
as  you  have  seen,  unless  the  Government  took 
a very  strong  initiative,  and  established  both  the 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge  and  absolutely 
undertook  the  first  enterprise  itself? — I think  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  country,  or  for  any 
country,  to  even  undertake  such  a work  without 
the  aid  of  the  Government  and  the  advice  pro- 
cured by  the  Government. 

4909.  That  being  so,  you  do  strongly  advise 
this  Committee,  for  the  interests  of  Ireland  as 
you  understand  them,  that  forests  ought  to  be 
established  there  ? — I do  most  strongly. 

4910.  You 
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4910.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there 
is  plenty  of  land  not  profitably  employed  at  the 
present  moment  which  could  be  most  profitably 
used  for  forest  planting  ? — I am  certain,  accord- 
ing to  the  examinations'  of  the  limited  part  of 
Ireland  I have  made,  that  such  is  the  case. 

4911.  Amongst  all  the  various  kinds  of  forest 
planting,  so  many  of  which  you  have  recom- 
mended, would  you  give  any  higher  place  to  any 
kind  than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  oak  for  the 
use3  to  which  its  bark  can  be  put  ? — If  you.  re- 
gard it  with  reference  to  the  number  of  miles, 
oak  would  not  play  a very  prominent  part ; there 
would  be  a larger  mileage  of  other  trees. 

4912.  It  would  be  limited  by  the  quality  of 
the  soil? — It  would. 

4913.  As  far  as  the  soil  would  support  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  oak,  you  would  use  every  inch  of 
it  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

4914.  Especially  in  a country  which  bears  so 
many  cattle  and  produces  so  many  hides  ? — Yes; 
cattle  breeding  I think  would  be  one  of  the  great 
points  in  Ireland. 

4915.  You  have  the  oak  and  you  have  the 
hides  ? — And  you  have  the  grass  under  the  oak 
too. 

4916.  You  point  to  the  tanning  of  the  hides 
with  a plentiful  supply  of  oak  bark  ?— It  would 
be  very  important,  but  of  course  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  establishment  of  these  copses 
would  entail  a great  deal  of  expense. 

4917.  Independently  of  the  certain  profit, 
though  delayed  in  reception,  which  would  come 
to  the  country  through  planting  these  forests, 
may  we  not  gather  from  your  experience  that 
there  would  be  an  enormous  and  direct  profit  to 
the  country  by  the  preparation  of  the  produce, 
making  it  still  more  valuable  by  the  application 
of  more  or  less  skilled  labour  to  it? — Yes. 

4818.  That  in  fact,  apart  from  the  special  in- 
dustry and  the  methods  of  initiating  which  we 
are  now  investigating,  many  industries  might  be 
expected  to  rise  and  to  be  .supported  by  it? — It 
would  be  most  important. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

4919.  In  the  countries  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking  there  are  efficient  schools  of  agriculture, 
are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

4920.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  do  the 
schools  and  the  teaching  given  in  them  exercise 
any  material  influence,  especially  in  regard  to 
forestry  ? — Yes,  a very  important  influence. 

4921.  Is  Denmark  a country  in  which  forestry 
has  been  a study  ? — It  has  been  for  a very  long 
time. 

4922.  Remarkable  results  in  various  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce  have  been  obtained  in  Den- 
mark, have  they  not,  from  the  schools  ? — Yes ; 
you  see,  for  example,  in  butter  what,  has  been 
done. 

4923.  But  in  France  the  administration  of  the 
Government  forests  and  of  the  schools  is  under 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

4924.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  anything 
about  the  school  at  Nancy?— Yes. 

4925.  Could  you  mention  anything  to  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  school  at  Nancy? 
— The  school  at  Nancy  is,  of  course,  twofold  in 
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its  intention ; it  is  to  produce  foresters  of  two 
degrees,  the  practical  forester,  who  can  go  out 
and  do  the  practical  work  of  the  rearing  and 
treating  of  trees,  and  the  scientific  forester  who 
can  do  the  planning  ; that  is  to  say,  lay  down  the 
plans  for  20,  30,  50,  or  100  years,  and  who  must 
learn  national  economy  in  the  course  of  that  study 
to  know  what  is  required  in  the  course  of  that 
time.  The  practical  forester  can  learn  only  for 
a short  time  ; I think  it  is  two  years  in  the  school 
and  one  year’s  practical  instruction. 

4926.  There  is  the  summer  and  the  winter 
course  in  two  years,  is  there  not? — It  is  two 
years  in  the  school  and  a year  in  the  district  ; 
but  the  practical  foresters  do  a great  deal  of 
good  because  they  instruct  the  workmen.  They 
learn  a lot  of  things  that  the  superintending 
forester  cannot  be  expected  to  meddle  with. 
You  cannot  learn  everything.  Then  there  is 
another  point  which  I should  like  to  mention  ; in 
the  districts  there  are  certain  foresters  of 
acknowledged  ability,  and  they  get  pupils  and 
those  pupils  they  keep  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary;  then  they 
give  them  their  certificates,  and  they  are  after- 
wards recognised  as  foresters. 

4927.  Those  are  pupils  under  the  teaching 
establishments,  are  they  not? — Yes,  but  under 
the  Government  at  the  same  time. 

4928-  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  men  in- 
tended for  service  in  the  forests  of  India  are  sent 
by  the  English  Government  to  the  forest  school 
at  Nancy,  we  having  no  corresponding  school  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

4929.  I rather  gathered  from  an  answer  you 
gave  just  now  that  you  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  schools  of  this  kind  established 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  in  the  event  of 
forestry  being  seriously  undertaken  ? — I would 
not  say  in  many  parts.  Take  the  oak  industry, 
I should  require  a man  skilled  in  that  particular 
industry  to  be  sent  to  instruct  the  population  in 
this  industry,  but  with  regard  to  forestry,  I 
think  there  are  already  so  many  in  Ireland 
who  understand  a good  deal  about  it,  that  a very 
little  information  on  the  part  of  a scientific 
forester  would  bring  them  up  to  the  requisite 
standard. 

4930.  In  addition  to  the  school  at  Nancy, 
there  are  only  two  other  forestry  schools  in 
France?— That  is  so. 

4931.  Can  you  tell  me,  the  age  of  the  student 
being  restricted  to  25  years,  from  what  class  of 
the  community  those  students  are  drawn  ? — They 
are  generally  foresters’  sons. 

4932.  Are  they  thoroughly  practical  men  ? — 
It  is  nearly  always  the  case,  as  the  son  of  a 
forester  becomes  a forester. 

4933.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  if  it  is  true 
that  students  so  sent  to  those  schools  are  salaried 
while  they  are  undergoing  instruction  ? — 1 could 
not  say;  I think  the  practice  varies.  In  Nancy 
they  do  not  get  a salary,  but  they  partly  do  work 
in  the  other  schools;  they  do  some  of  the  planting 
and  working,  and  it  is  quite  a military  staff. 

4934.  I am  speaking  of  the  school  at  Villeroi 
and  another  one  at  Barres,  where  during  their 
stay  at  the  school  the  students  receive  a salary 
of  36s.  a month,  besides  travelling  expenses? — 
I am  not  aware  what  they  get. 

L L 3 4935.  It 
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4935.  It  would  suffice,  perhaps,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  inquiry  if  you  told  us,  as  no  doubt 
you  will,  that  these  schools  are  largely  subsidised 
by  the  State  ? — They  are. 

4936.  In  Denmark  there  is  considerable  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  various  societies,  land- 
owners,  and  others  ? — Yes. 

4937.  And  that  the  schools  have  been  enriched 
by  private  bequest? — Yes,  but  the  Slate  has  the 
main  school  and  supports  it  entirely. 

4938.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  in 
addition  to  the  direct  advantage  of  the  cultivation 
of  wood,  you  anticipate  there  would  grow  up 
certain  supplemental  industries  consequent  upon 

4939.  And  you  have  spoken  of  these  industries 
as  likely  to  afford  employments  the  people  of  the 
capacity  and  genius  of  the  Irish? — Yes. 

4940.  You  say  that  from  what  you  observed  of 
other  forest  countries,  Baden,  the  Tyrol,  and  so 
on  ?— Yes. 

4941.  Do  you  suppose  that  such  industries 
would  find  exclusive  employment  for  the  people? 
— No  ; but  they  would  come  in  useful  at  a time 
when  there  is  nothing  else  ; during  the  long 
evenings,  and  the  dull  days  of  winter. 

4942.  That  is  in  fact  the  case  vei'y  much,  is  it 
not,  in  the  forest  districts  now  ?• — Yes: 

4943.  Almost  everywhere  have  they  a little 
land  which  they  cultivate  in  connection  with 
their  industries  ? — Yes;  and  a little  harvesting. 

4944.  Some  questions  were  asked  you  with 
regard  to  the  rate  of  wages  earned  by  the  people, 
and  you  rather  startled  the  Committee  by  the 
figure  you  gave? — The  rate  of  wages  is  very 
low ; but  the  case  I mentioned  was  only  that  of 
one  young  fellow  whom  1 asked.  He  was  about 
15  or  16  years  of  age  ; he  said  he  got  1 s.  a week 
as  his  wages,  so  I asked  him  what  he  lived 
upon. 

4945.  May  I ask  you  if  you  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  are  the  general  earn- 
ings in  the  Black  Forest  per  week  ? - No ; but  I 
can  tell  yon  in  one  place  in  Upper  Saxony  where 
the  wages  are  very  low,  but  1 should  think  they 
were  not  so  low  as  in  the  Black  Forest. 

4946.  Hut  the  people  in  those  countries  are 
well  clothed,  and  well  fed  ? — Yes,  because  they 
do  not  live  luxuriously. 

4947.  The  wages,  presumably,  do  keep  them 
going  ?—  But  when  they  get  meat  it  is  a treat  for 
them. 

4948.  I might  tell  you  that  the  ordinary 
earnings  of  a man  perhaps  learning  simple  handi- 
craft work  in  the  Tyrol  would  be  1 florin  20 
per  day  ? About  1 1.  a week  the  skilled  work- 
man might  get. 

4949.  That  the  ordinary  cottagers  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  in  the  department  of  toy 

making,  earn  20  marks  per  week  per  family  ?• 

That  is  1 l.  a week. 

4950.  You  would  accept  those  figures,  would 
you  not  ? — That  is  the  most  skilful  of  them ; a 
skilled  man  who  has  a family  to  support. 

4951.  Then  if  I were  to  tell  you  that  an  ordi- 
nary^ German  woman,  who  occupies  herself  in 
plaiting  straw  in  the  Black  Forest  will  ordinarily 
earn  as  much  as  4 s.  a week,  I could  elicit  your 
general  approval  of  those  figures? — But  they 
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must  be  skilled  workmen  at  the  same  time  ; I 
am  perfectly  certain  the  cleaner  will  not  get  half 
that. 

4952.  We  are  speaking  of  the  kind  of  wages 
which  presumably  would  be  earned  if  we  came 
to  educate  our  population  up  to  that  level ; now, 
as.  regards  the  nature  of  those  particular  indus- 
tries, practised  in  those  countries  as  supplemental 
to  agricultural  produce,  you  know  something  of 
the  wood  carving  and  clock  making  of  the  Black 
Forest,  do  you  not? — I do  not  know  anything  of 
that  except  from  what  I have  read,  which  would 
be  open  to  the  Committee  as  well  as  to  myself. 

4953.  You  know  something  of  the  olive  wood 
industries  of  the  Austrian  provinces,  do  you  not? 
— Only  by  the  returns  from  Austria,  that  is 
mostly  from  the  south;  but  you  will  not  have 
olives  in  Ireland. 

4954.  You  are  aware  that  in  many  countries 
where,  until  recently,  this  wood  was  used  only 
for  fuel,,  there  has  grown  up  a remarkable 
industry  in  it,  and  that  a great  number  of  all 
kinds  of  fancy  articles  are  sent  into  the  English 
market  from  this  particular  industry.  I rather 
gathered  from  you  that  there  was  an  analogous 
industry  to  that  which  might  be  created  in 
Ireland  ? — They  are  so  insignificant,  I think. 

4955.  What  are  insignificant  ? — Those  small 
.industries  ; I do  not  know  if  I am  right  in  saying 
it,  but  I do  not  think  the  character  of  the  people 
is  such  that  they  could  occupy  themselves  with 
these  things. 

4956.  What  people  do  you  refer  to?— The 
Irish  people. 

4957.  But  I gathered  from  a reply  you  gave 
the  honourable  Chairman  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  even  more  ingenious  than  ordinary? 
—Yes,  but  this  is  such  a finnicking  kind  of  work  ; 
it  is  like  ladies  painting  flowers  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ; I cannot  describe  it  exactly  ; it  is  so 
dreadfully  minute  that  I do  not  think  the  Irish 
would  take  to  it. 

4958.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  Irish  bog- 
oak  carving  and  the  little  tables  and  other  things 
that  are  made  of  the  arbutus? — Yes,  but  that  is 
a talent  in  the  individual. 

4959.  It  is  surely  by  the  culture  of  this  kind 
of  talent  that  you  must  expect  to  get  up  the 
industry.;  I am  referring  to  the  arbutus  and  other 
woods  of  Ireland  which  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  work  boxes  and  cabinets,  and  things  of 
that  kind.  They  are  very  good  and  very  various. 

I may  take  it  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  those 
articles? — I would  ask  if  they  have  any  great 
sale. 

4960.  I am  afraid  that  you  are  not  familiarly 
acquainted  either  with  the  industries  of  the  Tyrol 
or  of  Ireland  ? — I am  acquainted  a little  with  the 
industries  of  the  Tyrol,  but  not  with  the  Italian 
or  Austrian  industries;  in  Dalmatia  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  that  industry. 

4961.  Let  me  recall  to  your  mind  a fact  which 
yon  stated  early  in  the  course  of  your  evidence, 
that  you  anticipated  that  there  might  grow  up  in 
Ireland  important  supplementary  industries  in 
various  kinds  of  wood,  to  be  produced  under  a 
proper  system  of  forestry,  and  you  said  that  you 
were  encouraged  to  hope  for  such  results  from 
the  experience  of  the  forest  countries ; will  you 
please  to  indicate  what  are  the  particular  kinds 

of 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
of  industries  which  you  think,  with  proper 
management,,  might  be  developed? — First  of  all, 
there  is  the  preparation  of  the  wood,  as  I said 
before,  for  the  various  timber  purposes.  Taking 
the  larch  first,  for  wheelwrights’  purposes  and 
for  boat- builders,  for  fishing-boats ; for  furniture 
and  many  different  kinds  of  turnery,  the  better 
hickories  and  oaks.  The  applications  of  those  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  report.  I would  particu- 
larly specify  the  handle  manufacture ; the  handle 
manufacture  in  America  is  something  enormous ; 
we  have  to  pay  in  England  three  or  four  times  as 
much  for  a handle  as  they  can  produce  it  for  in 
America ; that  is  to  say,  axe  handles,  or  shafts 
for  vehicles,  or  spokes,  or  anything  like  that. 
That  would  be  an  object  which  I should  introduce 
very  strongly  into  the  plan. 

4962.  But  to  enable  the  people,  even  if  they 
had  an  abundant  material,  to  pursue  an  industry 
of  that  kind  successfully,  they  would  have  to  be 
trained  in  the  industry,  would  they  not  ? — There 
is  not  much  training  wanted  in  that ; that  is  a 
simple  kind  of  industry  that  a handy  man  will 
soon  learn.  Then  there  are  the  wood  carvings 
for  ornamental  purposes,  which  are  produced 
very  largely  in  some,  parts.  Then  there  is  the 
toy  making,  as  I have  stated  already,  which 
would  play  some  part ; but  I do  not  think  such 
toys  as  those  from  the  Schwartzwald  would  play 
any  part  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  something 
different,  it  -would  be  a larger  kind  of  toy, 
rocking  horses  or  something  of  that  sort. 

4968.  Toy  making  is  essentially  a very  in- 
genious art? — This  would  be  something  more 
suitable  to  the  British  character  than  the  toys 
from  the  Schwartzwald.  That  is  where  I think 
the  talent  of  the  people  (because  they  are  talented; 
they  are  ingenious)  will  come  iD,  and  create  a new 
era  in  the  way  of  toys. 

4964.  Then  do  I take  it,  that  you  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  industry  in  the  carved  broaches, 
and  ornaments,  and  other  things  of  that  kind, 
out  of  bog  oak  ? — I have  seen  some  of  them. 

4965.  Do  you  imagine  that  that  industry  could 
be  carried  to  any  successful  result;  that  that 
might  be  improved  and  made  more  important  ? 
—Vastly  ; because  at  present  there  is  no  design 
in  them  ; it  is  like  the  lace  ; it  is  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again.  But  if  they  had  somebody 
who  would  give  them  fresh  designs,  or  even  if 
the  people  who  do  this  kind  of  woodwork  were 
sent  to  some  exhibitions,  their  production  might 
be  improved. 

4966.  Then  if  I were  to  tell  you  that  the 
important  industries  of  this  description  in  Austria, 
have  been  encouraged  and  improved  largely  by 
the  instruction  given  in  special  schools,  you 
would  anticipate  an  equally  good  result  in  Ire- 
land in  the  improvement  of  the  industries  in  bog 
oak  ?— Certainly. 

Chairman. 

4967.  In  the  bog  oak  carving  there  is  a great 
want  of  variety,  is  there  not? — Yes. 

4968.  The  articles  are  all  of  the  same  pattern, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

4969.  Were  you  in  the  west  of  Ireland? — I 
was  in  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

4970.  Connemara? — No;  I was  in  Donegal 
and  Mayo,  at  Croaghpatrick. 

4971.  Now  with  reference  to  the  mountains 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  would  they  be  good  for 
trees  ? — Yes. 

4972.  Would  they  grow  the  oak  copse? — In 
spots  they  would. 

4973.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  old  oak  sprouting 
up  in  those  places? — No,  I did  not,  but  I have 
been  informed  that  they  do. 

4974.  Would  that  be  a sign  that  they  would 
be  suitable  for  oak  copse? — Yes. 

4975.  You  think  that  if  the  land  were  only 
worth  1 s.  or  6 d.  now,  it  would  be  worth  while 
planting  it  ? — It  would. 

4976.  You  mentioned  tanning ; is  it  particularly 
necessary  in  stripping  the  bark  for  tanning  to 
employ  skilled  labour  ? — No  ; but  they  must 
have  certain  rules  that  they  must  attend  to. 

4977.  Must  you  not  have  the  skilled  labour  to 
show  them  how  to  do  it  ? — No ; the  written  rules 
are  the  best ; everybody  can  understand  them. 

4978.  You  would  prefer  growing  the  oak 
copse  to  growing  timber ? — Yes;  except  where 
you  are  close  to  a valuable  coal  pit  where  the 
transit  is  cheap,  I should  grow  timber  by  all 
means ; but  you  must  make  a calculation  what  is 
the  transport,  and  what  is  the  return  you  would 
get  for  your  bark. 

4979.  Supposing  you  get  10  s.  a ton  for  your 
white  timber,  would  that  pay  ? — No  ; oak  would 
pay  you  better,  I think. 

4980.  Does  the  larch  grow  well,  would  you 
say,  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ? — I think  not ; it 
does  in  sheltered  places,  but  never  upon  the 
western  slope,  never  facing  the  west,  they  bend 
and  yield  too  much  to  the  wind. 

4981.  You  saw  some  of  the  mountains  in  Ire- 
land, did  you  not? — I did. 

4982.  Do.  you  think  those  mountains  would 
be  suitable  for  larch  plantation  ? — I do. 

4983.  You  only  look  to  getting  good  means  of 
transport  for  them? — I would  look  to  that  in 
planting. 

4984.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  bobbin  factories 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  ? — No,  I did  not ; but  they 
are  not  of  great  consequence,  because  they  do 
not  trade  with  the  outside  world ; they  provide 
only  for  local  consumption. 

4985.  I think  those  bobbins  are  made  exclu- 
sively for  transport  to  England,  but  you  would 
expect  factories  of  that  kind  to  grow  up  ? — Yes. 

4986.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manu- 
factured timber  trade  at  all? — No;  I have  only 
treated  it  as  straight  from  the  forest. 

4987.  Is  it  not  curious  that  we  in  Ireland 
export  a good  deal  of  rough  timber,  and  import 
a good  deal  of  planks  and  large  timber  ? — That 
is  so. 

4988.  How  do  you  explain  that? — That  is  one 
of  the  many  curiosities  of  Ireland.  They  have, 
first,  no  local  confidence  ; they  have  not  enough 
timber  in  the  localities  to  treat  it  properly  at 
saw  mills ; they  like  to  get  it  ready  to  hand ; they 
do  not  manipulate  their  local  products. 

4989.  It  is  not  from  anything  inherent  in  the 
country  that  we  should  import  so  much . made 
timber,  while  we  export  so  much  rough  timber 
We  ought  to  remedy  that? — As  soon  as  there 
was  enough  of  it  to  make  it  worth  while  you 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
ought  to  set  up  an  establishment  to  work  the 
rough  wood  to  suitable  weather  boards,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

4990.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  had  these  large 
woods  we  should  establish  factories,  and  conse- 
quently import  less  made  timber,  but  export 
made  timber  instead  of  exporting  rough  timber, 
as  we  do  at  present  ? — Certainly. 

4991.  Of  course  it  is  very  bad  for  the  country 
that  we  should  import  the  manufactured  article 
and  export  the  raw  material,  which  might  be 
manufactured  in  the  country? — Yes,  there  are 
many  very  absurd  things  that  I have  seen  over 
in  Ireland  which  are  inevitable  almost  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country.  But  I was 


Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
sorry  to  see  them  importing  Swedish  telegraph 
poles,  while  they  have  as  good  telegraph  poles 
growing  already  in  the  country. 

Chairman. 

4992.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1880  we  im- 
ported pine  timber  to  the  value  of  9,000,000 1. 
sterling  from  Sweden,  Norway,  aud  America? 
— I am  aware  of  that. 

4993.  Whether  that  was  the  timber  which  the 
honourable  Member  mentioned  or  not  I do  not 
know,  but  it  was  timber  coming  into  the  country, 
therefore  that  would  be  an  additional  reason  why 
we  should  plant  trees  for  ourselves  ?■ — Certainly. 
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Mr.  Armitstead. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mi\  Justin  M‘Carthy. 
Mr.  Molloy. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 


Eorest  Conservator  Daniel  C.  B.  Howitz,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Molloy. 

4994.  Looking  back  to  the  evidence  you  gave 
on  the  last  occasion,  I would  like  to  endeavour 
to  concentrate  it  a little  to-day  in  form ; and  I 
would  ask,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  believe  that 
the  increase  of  forests  in  Ireland,  in  the  manner 
•described  by  you,  would  be  of  general  advantage 
to  the  country? — I do. 

4995.  Then  I would  ask  you,  in  what  point  of 
view  are  forests  on  the  increase  in  Europe,  or 
•otherwise? — They  are  on  the  increase. 

4996.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Governments 
or  private  individuals,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
•enlarging-  the  area  of  forestlands  in  the  countries 
of  Europe  ? — Yes  ; I except  Russia  from  that ; 
that  is  not  strictly  European. 

4997.  Now  in  the  laying  down  of  these  forests 
in  European  countries,  not  speaking  of  Ireland 
now,  is  not  a large  portion,  and  could  you  say 
how  much  of  that,  laid  down  purely  and  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fuel  to  the  coun- 
tries ? — That  involves  a question  of  such  detail  in 
reference,  to  the  reports  from  the  various  coun- 
tries that  I could  not  at  this  moment  tell  you  the 
exact  data  of  the  various  countries,  but  it  depends 
a great  deal  upon  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  Switzerland.  In 
Switzerland,  and  in  part  of  France  also,  a great 
amount  of  the  forest  is  created  not  as  a repro- 
ductive area  direct,  but  as  a protection  against 
climatic  influences ; and  therefore  those  forests 
must  be  regarded  in  a different  light  from  those 
which  give  fuel  or  timber.  The  proportion  is 
very  difficult  to  fix,  because  sometimes  you  may 
have  a forest  which  hitherto  has  been  regarded  as 
a remunerative  forest;  but  now,  it  being  dis- 
covered that  it  cannot  be  done  without,  it  must 
be  protected  in  a certain  way,  and  therefore  is 
partly  utilised. 

4998.  The  point  I wanted  to  arrive  at  was 
this:  it  has  been  stated,  in  opposition  to  the 
afforesting  of  parts  of  Ireland,  that  those  forests 
are  generally  laid  down  for  the  purpose  only  of 
fuel ; that  is  to  say,  in  Europe  generally ; but 
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Mr.  Molloy — continued. 

that  is  not  so,  is  it? — No.  I can  say  for  example 
in  my  own  country,  that  large  areas  have  been 
made  into  forests  on  account  of  the  very  damaging 
effect  of  the  westerly  winds  ; that  is  to  say,  in 
the  peninsula  of  Jutland.  Those  forests  may  in 
time  produce  some  fuel,  but  they  will  have  to 
be  kept  permanently  as  forests,  and  thereby  lose 
a great  deal  of  the  revenue  which  would  other- 
wise be  derived  from  them. 

4999.  Then  I am  right  in  assuming  that  the 
object  of  laying  down  forests  in  Europe  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  fuel,  except  only  in  a certain 
degree? — That  is  so. 

5000.  And  that  would  be  the  case  in  every 
country  in  Europe  ; for  instance,  in  Switzerland 
it  is  for  climatic  purposes? — Yes;  particularly 
in  the  exposed  countries,  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  and  part  of  Holland. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5001.  And  in  Belgium  too? — In  Belgium  to 
a very  small  extent  only,  they  being  pretty  well 
protected  everywhere  ; but  in  France,  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Ardennes,  and  in  Spain,  that 
would  apply. 

5002.  Now,  to  come  back  to  the  effect  of  laying 
down  forests  in  Ireland ; the  western  coast  of 
Ireland,  I think,  suffers  considerably  from  the 
heavy  winds,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

5003.  Do  you  think  that  the  damage  done  by 
the  winds  would  of  itself  be  a sufficient  reason 
for  laying  down  that  portion  of  the  coast  in 
forest? — Certainly,  it  would  ; it  would  augment 
the  value ; in  fact,  I think  it  would  create  the 
value  of  the  land  thus  protected. 

5004.  That  is  to  say,  if  a belt  of  forest  were 
laid  along  the  western  and  northern  coasts?— 
Yes. 

5005.  And  you  think  that  even  for  the  benefit 
that  would  arise  from  the  protection  of  the  land 
inside,  that  alone  would  be  a sufficient  justifica- 
tion ? — I do. 

5006.  Now  what  effect  would  it  have  upon  the 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

land  lying  inside  ; I am  now  supposing  there 
were  only  a belt  of  forest? — The  land  inside 
would  be  protected  from  the  violence  of  the 
winds  and  the  heavy  rains  that  come  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  carry  with  them  a great  many 
ingredients  unfavourable  to  agricultural  pro- 
duce In  those  forests  would  be  protected,  for 
example,  forest  birds,  which  by  their  preying 
upon  insects  at  certain  times  of  the  year  would 
assist  the  farmers  very  much.  And  as  another 
climatic  effect,  a greater  amount  of  warmth  in 
the  winter  would  be  exhaled  from  those  forests, 
and  coolness  would  be  afforded  by  them  in  the 
summer ; that  being  natural  everywhere  where 
there  are  dense  forests,  and  a great  formation  of 
humus  and  nutriment  for  the  cereal  growths 
would  be  afforded  every  year. 

5007.  You  say  this  forest  belt  would  be  a great 
protection  and  advantage  to  the  land  lying  inside? 
— Yes. 

5008.  In  Denmark  and  other  western  coasts 
exposed  to  the  winds,  where  they  have  created 
those  forest  belts,  has  the  result  proved  to  be 
what  you  would  anticipate  in  Ireland  ?• — In 
Denmark,  I must  inform  the  Committee  this 
has  only  been  done  a very  short  time,  so  that  the 
effects  have  not  been  so  marked  yet;  but  they 
have  been  immediately  felt  when  the  forest  has 
been  so  high  that  it  could  protect  the  land  lying 
behind  it.  In  every  place  where  such  a belt 
has  been  created  that  has  been  observed. 

5009.  It  is  not  merely  a matter  of  speculation 
with  you,  but  it  is  a matter  which  has  been 
already  proved  ? — It  is  a succinct  fact  both  in 
Denmark  and  elsewhere. 

5010.  Beyond  the  protection  of  the  land,  what 
effect  would  it  have  upon  the  climate  in  that 
portion  of  the  country  ? — It  would  prevent  the 
heavy  rains  in  the  winter,  and  administer  moisture 
in  the  summer,  and  thereby,  to  a great  extent, 
equalise  the  climate  as  it  does  where  it  is  pro- 
perly distributed. 

5011.  Upon  a kindred  point,  what  effect  would 
it  have  upon  the  marshy  land,  if  any ; that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  natural  drainage  of  the  land  ? — Upon 
the  swampy  land  such  trees  as  would  drain  the  land 
might  be  planted  ; that  is  to  say,  such  as  were 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  my  report  you 
will  find  that  there  are  several  trees  mentioned 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  utilised  in  the  other 
countries  for  the  purpose ; they  drain  the  land,  and 
prevent  exhalations  detrimental  to  the  health 
both  of  animals  and  men.  There  are  several  of 
such  trees,  but  it  depends,  to  a great  extent, 
upon  the  position  of  the  swamps.  As  between 
the  swamps  near  the  coast,  and  swamps  near 
lakes  or  rivers,  the  treatment  is  quite  different ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  you  commence 
with  one  and  leave  off  with  the  other;  the  locality 
must  decide  this ; therefore,  I would  prefer  not 
to  specify  exactly  any  trees  as  those  which  I 
would  more  particularly  suggest,  merely  saying 
that  there  are  many  trees  which  could  be  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose. 

5012.  In  point  of  fact,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Holland,  for  example,  where  they 
have  cut  the  forests,  they  are  now  growing  them 
again,  in  order  to  overcome  the  evil  effects  of 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

marsh  gases,  and  other  exhalations? — Yes  ; and 
I may  refer  you  to  one  island  under  British  do- 
minion, namely,  the  Mauritius.  In  1854  this 
island  was  called  “ The  Pearl  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  ; ” and  the  Indian  officers  or  people 
who  suffered  from  the  hot  climate  of  India, 
retired  there  to  recover  their  health.  Then  came 
the  great  speculations,  and  the  forests  were  cut 
away  even  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  for  the  sake 
of  planting  sugar.  The  forests  on  the  mountains 
were  already  partially  cut,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  since  then  the  climate  and  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  has  deteriorated  every  year ; 
now  the  Government  has  seen  the  necessity 
of  re-forming  the  forests,  because  from  being  a 
large  fiat  coast  country,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  forests,  it  has  been  transformed  into 
swamps,  which  exhale  miasmatic  vapours,  pro- 
ducing fevers  and  agues.  In  fact,  you  can  only 
live  upon  the  higher  ground  ; but  now  they  have 
commenced  to  re-afforest  those  localities.  I think 
it  was  Dr.  Rogers  who  wrote  a report  in  1871 
upon  this  question  of  the  Mauritius,  which  is 
only  one  instance.  I could  refer  you  also  to 
Malta  and  to  Cyprus,  all  English  dominions  ; and 
going  outside  the  English  dominions,  I might 
mention  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  have  suffered 
from  the  want  of  forests ; also  Chili  and  Peru. 
Patagonia,  which  were  once  covered  with  forest, 
but  are  now  desolate.  There  are  so  many  similar 
instances  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  men- 
tion them  all.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  countries 
foi'merly  densely  populated  and  healthy,  lost 
those  advantages  when  they  lost  their  forests; 
that  is  the  way  in  which  nature  has  avenged 
herself. 

5013.  Forests  would  therefore  prove  very  be- 
neficial from  this  point  of  view  also? — They 
would. 

5014.  Assuming  that  not  only  this  belt  of 
forest  that  we  have  been  speaking  of,  but  some- 
thing considerably  more  were  formed  upon  the 
West  Coast  of  Ireland,  with  which  I presume 
you  are  acquainted,  I would  ask  you  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  the  population  of  that  dis- 
trict. At  present  you  know  that  there  is  a 
population  living  there,  as  one  might  almost  say, 
existing  upon  starvation.  In  the  work  attached 
to  the  forest  there  would  be  a certain  amount  of 
occupation ; what  proportion  would  that  occupa- 
tion bear,  having  regard  to  the  population,  to 
the  occupation  and  means  of  livelihood  now  in 
the  district? — It  would  increase  the  actual  popu- 
lation, and  for  this  reason.  There  are  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  many  places  where  no  grazing, 
at  least  grazing  to  a very  small  extent,  can  take 
place,  where  practically  no  agricultural  or  cereal 
produce  can  be  looked  for.  Those  lands  would 
therefore  be  made  remunerative,  and  thereby 
would  increase  the  possible  population.  But  not 
only  that ; in  these  forests  which  would  be  thus 
created,  there  would  be  not  only  the  occasion 
but  the  necessity  for  employment  for  a great 
number  of  people,  and  there  would  be  industries 
connected  with  those  forests  which  would  force 
the  people  to  industrial  pursuits,  because  the 
man  that  earned  most  would  be  the  first  man, 
and  they  would  all  like  to  be  equal.  I have 
found  it  so  in  several  places,  even  amongst  the 

Arabs, 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

Arabs,  who,  I think,  are  about  the  least  indus- 
trious people  I have  met.  They  have  in  similar 
places  been  forced  into  industrious  habits  through 
very  similar  means. 

5015.  In  the  establishment  of  those  forests  in 
that  portion  of  Ireland,  I am  speaking  now  of 
the  starving  western  portion;  it  would  not  injure 
the  prospects  of  the  present  population  if  forests 
were  to  be  established  there  ? — No. 

5016.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  improve 
them  ? — It  would. 

5017.  And  in  time  you  think  it  would  give 
them  new  industries  ? — From  the  very  commence- 
ment it  would  improve  them;  they  need  not 
wait  till  a good  forest  has  grown,  because  there 
are  so  many  things  which  can  be  done  with  the 
forest  while  it  is  growing. 

5018.  That  is  exactly  what  I mean,  that  there 
would  be  an  occupation  connected  with  forests 
which,  while  it  would  not  deprive  the  people  _ of 
the  land  upon  which  they  were  living,  would  give 
them  a fresh  and  remunerative  occupation?— 
Quite  so ; it  would  deprive  them  of  next  to 
nothing,  because  I consider  it  is  only  a loss  to 
maintain  those  areas  for  any  purpose  except 
forests ; it  would  elevate  them  as  human  beings, 

I believe;  and  it  would  be  more  healthy  for 
them,  in  a hygienic  view. 

5019.  Generally,  therefore,  upon  the  grounds 
of  climate,  drainage,  cultivation,  occupation, 
and  population,  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  grow  forests  in  the  waste  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland  ?— Certainly. 

5020.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this:  this  question 
of  forests  is  one  which  is  considered  a very  serious 
one  by  every  one  of  the  Governments  of  Europe 
at  the  present  time.  For  some  years  past  the 
various  Governments  have  been  not  only  con- 
sidering the  matter,  but  taking  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  re-afforesting  ? — They  have.  _ 

5021.  I think  in  Germany  much  importance  is 
attached  to  it? — It  is. 

5022.  And  three  years  ago  they  decided  upon 
laying  down  1,000,000  acres  in  forest,  did  they 
not  ? — I forget  the  area,  but  they  have  large  areas 
established. 

5023.  It  is  considered  a serious  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  in  which  we  have  discussed  it 
in  regard  to  Ireland,  not  only  upon  the  question 
of  fuel,  but  with  regard  to  the  questions  of  climate, 
drainage,  health,  occupation,  and  industry  of  the 
people  ? — It  is. 

Chairman. 

5024.  In  your  Report  you  give  a -wonderful 
instance  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  population  of  the  “ Landes  ” district, 
where  you  had  once  a poor  and  miserable  popu- 
lation, and  you  have  now  a larger,  a more  com- 
fortable, and  well  employed  population,  in  every 
way  prospering  ? — Yes,  and  1,000,000,000  francs 
a year  of  value  where  there  was  not  1,000,000 
before. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

5025.  So  that  the  afforesting  has  increased  the 
value  a thousand  times  over? — Yes. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

5026.  You  have  visited  the  “ Landes  ” your- 
self?— I have. 
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Mr.  Molloy. 

5027.  That  being  the  case,  and  that  being  the 
opinion  of  the  various  Governments  of  Europe,  I 
believe  a casual  remark  was  made  by  one  honour- 
able Member  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  the  forests,  meaning  that  those  lands 
which  were  occupied  by  this  starving  population 
were  the  property  of  private  individuals.  Now, 
in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  where  they 
have  decided  to  grow,  and  where  they  are  now 
growing  forests,  the  land  upon  which  those  forests 
are  being  grown  was,  in  most  cases,  also  the  pro- 
perty of  private  individuals,  and  not  of  the  State, 
was  it  not  ? — It  was  both. 

5028.  In  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland, 
in  Denmark,  and  in  other  countries  mentioned  by 
you,  the  State  has  considered  the  matter  to  be  so 
serious  that  they  have  compelled  these  lands  to 
be  taken  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
forests;  is  not  that  so? — They  have. 

5029.  And  looking  to  the  necessities  of  Ireland, 
or  the  advantages  which  you  think  would  accrue 
to  Ireland  from  the  laying  down  of  forests,  would 
you  say  that  the  State  in  England  would  be  justi- 
fied in  compelling  those  lands  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  forests  in  the  public  interest? 
— As  being  a paternal  Government,  I should 
think  so. 

5030.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  method  of 
doing  it,  but  politically  speaking? — A Govern- 
ment which  had  the  interests  of  the  country  at 
heart,  I think  would  do  it. 

5031.  They  have  done  it  in  nearly  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe;  in  fact,  in  all,  as  far  as  you 
know,  have  they  not? — It  is  partly  only  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  where  the  forests  are  so  very 
large. 

5032.  There  the  forests  are  of  so  very  old 
growth ; but  I am  speaking  of  new  forests.  In 
those  countries  the  Government  have  compelled 
private  land  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes, 
they  have. 

5033.  You  think  the  advantage  to  Ireland 
would  be  so  great  that  the  forcible  acquisition  of 
land  (though  of  course  not  without  payment), 
would  be  more  than  justifiable  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? — I think  so ; but  it  could  be  done  in 
many  ways  without  compulsion. 

5034.  I am  not  speaking  of  that  as  being  the 
only  means ; still,  with  your  experience  of  forest 
countries,  do  you  think  that  any  Government 
would  be  justified  in  taking  such  a course  as 
that  ? — I do. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5035.  I gathered  from  your  evidence  that  not 
in  Ireland  only,  but  in  many  countries,  there  has 
been  a vast  deal  of  improvidence  with  regard  to 
forests? — Yes,  there  has. 

5036.  Ireland  itself  was  formerly  an  exceed- 
ingly well-wooded  country  ? — It  has  all  the  indi- 
cation of  having  been  nearly  all  forest. 

5037.  Without  going  at  all  into  the  causes 
which  have  produced  the  change,  at  all  events 
the  fact  is  that  Ireland  is  now,  with  regard  to 
forests,  a country  of  nakedness  ? —It  is. 

5038.  Have  you  thought  at  all  upon  the 
general  question  of  the  timber  supply  in  Europe? 
— Yes,  that  has  been  one  of  my  specialities. 

mm  2 5039.  Is 
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5039.  Is  it  the  fact  that  every  country  in 
Europe  now,  except  Sweden  and  Norway,  is 
importing  timber? — It  is  a curious  fact  that  even 
Sweden  imports  timber.  It  exports  more,  but  it 
imports  certain  classes.  There  are  certain  classes 
of  timber  that  those  countries  cannot  grow,  and 
therefore  they  must  import  them  ; but  1 think 
Ireland  is  so  situated  that  it  can  grow  almost  all 
the  necessary  limbers. 

5040.  I believe  a delusive  effect  is  given  by 
the  statistics  as  to  the  total  acreage  of  wood  in 
Europe,  because  a vast  deal  of  that  acreage  is 
composed  of  wood  not  commercially  useful,  is  it 
pot? — Yes;  particularly  as  regards  Russia,  that 
is  the  case. 

504  L Then  in  America,  the  United  States  are 
beginning  to  depend  for  their  supplies  upon 
Canada  ? — Yes ; and  Canada  has  been  nearly 
worked  out  according  to  reports. 

5042.  The  calculation  was  made  three  years 
ago,  that  in  1 0 years  from  that  date  the  white 
pines  of  America  would  be  exhausted? — The 
report  says  so. 

5043.  And  I believe  it  is  generally  understood 
that  in  about  20  years,  unless  precautions  are 
taken,  there  will  be  no  pine  left  in  America  ? — 
If  the  cutting  down  goes  on  at  the  present  rate, 
I should  say  there  would  be  nothing. 

5044.  So  in  your  opinion  the  time  has  come 
when  every  country  must  look  sharply  to  its 
native  supplies  of  timber? — Yes. 

5045.  And  therefore  there  is  a prospect,  you 
think,  that  the  price  of  timber  will  rise,  and  that 
timber  will  become  an  increasingly  valuable 
article  of  commerce? — It  will  be  of  increased 
value  in  commerce ; but  how  far  it  will  rise  in 
price  depends  upon  other  circumstances.  Rela- 
tively, it  will  rise. 

5046.  It  will  certainly  rise  intrinsically  in 
price  unless  steps  are  taken  all  round  to  promote 
the  supply  ? — It  must  do  so. 

_ 5047.  We  have  heard  that  trees  grow  with 
singular  rapidity  in  Ireland  ? — I have  seen  some 
very  good  results  over  there  in  the  small  places 
which  have  been  yet  planted.  I may  mention 
Powerscourt  for  one. 

5048.  Pines  and  larches  ? — And  beech  ; that 
is  a most  valuable  timber  tree. 

5049.  And  pines  also?— The  pines  are 
splendid. 

5050.  I have  read  in  a book,  written  by  Mr. 
Hartland,  the  well-known  forester,  that  he  found 
the  men  and  boys  whom  he  employed,  after  one 
week’s  training,  having  known  nothing  of  the 
industry,  become  singularly  dexterous  and  capa- 
ble ; do  you  think  that  probable? — Yes,  they 
are  very  handy  people  in  Ireland. 

5051.  Am  I then  entitled  to  conlude  that,  as 
far  as  planting  is  concerned,  there  would  be  very 
little  special  technical  training  required  ?— There 
would  be  some,  but  only  for  a short  while.  You 
would  have  to  show  them  what  to  do,  and  they 
would  become  expert  in  a very  short  time. 

5052.  Again,  the  forester  conducting  a gang 
of  men  and  boys  for  two  or  three  days  could  tell 
them  all  they  required  to  know  in  order  to  plant? 

— Yes,  say  a week;  I would  have  no  hesitation, 
after  a week’s  training  of  a lot  of  those  boys  and 
girls,  in  letting  them  plant  any  area. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

5053.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  waste 
lands  of  Ireland?— Not  exactly ; I made  a cal- 
culation, embodied  in  my  Report,  of  from 
3,000,000  to  5,000,000  acres  as  their  extent. 

5054.  Was  that  estimate  drawn  from  your 
general  view  of  the  country  in  your  travels  all- 
round the  sea  coast  and  through  the  interior?— I 
have  not  been  all  over  the  sea  coast  upon  the 
east  side  ; I have  only  been  from  Dublin  south. 

5055.  But  that  is  half  of  it? — But  that  is 
not  all. 

5056.  I understand  you  were  also  at  the 
Giant’s  Causeway?— I was  up  at  the  Giant’s 
Causeway  and  round  to  Galway.  Then  I left 
off  and  went  over  to  Cork,  and  went  round  the 
coast  and  mountains  from  Bantry,  and  I crossed 
over  from  thence  across  the  Firth  and  saw  some 
other  parts,  but  I forget  the  names  of  them. 

5057.  You  appear  to  have  travelled  all  round 
the  coast  except  from  Armagh  to  Dublin,  and 
you  have  seen  the  central  plain?— I have  seen 
the  central  plain,  and  then  I have  taken  the  re- 
ports of  other  people  that  what  I had  not  seen 
was  very  much  of  the  same  character. 

5058.  There  are  7 ,000,000  acres  of  mountain 
slopes,  river  flats,  bog  and  waste  land,  not  now 
used  for  any  purpose  of  agriculture  ? — Then  my 
calculation  is  not  far  wrong. 

5959.  Y"ou  were  asked  whether,  taking  a cer- 
tain plot  of  land,  it  would  be  more  profitable  to 
employ  that  in  agriculture  than  in  forestry  ; but 
I think  the  real  question  is,  not  wheiher  a certain 
plot  of  land  could  be  more  profitably  occupied  in 
agriculture  than  in  forestry;  but  whether  in  a 
country  like  Ireland,  where  the  arable  land  is 
actually  falling  out  of  cultivation  year  by  year, 
and  where,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  no 
further  supply  of  arable  land  is  at  present  re- 
quired, it  would  not  be  profitable  to  employ  for 
forestry  purposes  the  millions  of  acres  which  are 
now  required  for  nothing  ?— Yes;  it  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  land ; there  are  lands  upon 
which  forestry  will  pay  where  agriculture  will 
not. 

5060.  Then  I understand  that,  as  a o-eneral 
matter,  with  regard  to  forestry  in  Ireland,  you 
look  to  what  I may  call  the  waste  lands,  the 
lands  not  now  used  ? — I do. 

5061.  Do  I correctly  sum  up  these  lands  when 
I say  that  they  are  the  hill  sides  and  mountain 
slopes  ; the  cut-away  bogs  and  river  flats  ? — 
Exactly. 

5062.  You  spoke  of  the  need  of  a great  shelter 
belt,  and  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  shelter 
belt  should  extend  from  the  mountains  alone  the 
coast  ; from  the  Giant’s  Causeway  alon*?  the 
northern  coast,  and  along  the  west  coast°to  its 
southern  extremity? — Yes. 

5063.  Would  you  continue  it  along  the  southern 
coast,  eastward? — Yes,  as  far  as  it  was  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  interior  country.  It 
depends  a great  deal  upon  the  character  of  the 
inland  and  of  the  coast  land  also. 

5064.  You  know  that  great  woods  have  been 
cut  down  upon  estates  in  Ireland  to  save  the 
proprietor  financially  in  time  of  need  ? — Yes. 

5065.  If  a great  operation  of  this  kind  were 
undertaken,  how  would  you  propose  to  secure 

that 
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that  future  proprietors  should  not  do  the  same 
thin0,  ? — I would  secure  that  through  a forest 
department,  which  should  have  the  option  of 
stepping  in  in  such  cases. 

5006.  Andpx-eventingthedesti-ucfionof forests? 
— Yes,  as  is  done  in  other  countries. 

5067.  Especially  where  the  forest  had  been 
grown  for  a public  purpose? — All  the  shelter  belts 
would  have  to  be  directly  under  the  management 
of  the  department,  whereas  the  forests  that  were 
planted  and  cultivated  for  industrial  purposes 
might  be  uuder  the  forest  boards;  still,  a skilled 
scientific  man  in  that  Department  should  have 
the  option  of  stepping  in  and  protecting  a forest, 
if  it  were  being  devastated  through  carelessness 
or  through  waste ; of  course,  if  people  want  to 
make  money  in  too  short  a time  they  cut  away 
the  forests  recklessly,  and  in  such  cases  I think 
the  department  should  show  that  it  had  a sense 
of  the  common  weal. 

5068.  But  where  the  forest  had  been  grown 
out  of  private  funds  for  personal  advantage,  you 
would  not  impose  restraint? — Not  if  the  forest 
had  no  special  benefit  to  give  to  the  surrounding 
country. 

5069.  First  of  all,  this  shelter  belt  would  regu- 
late the  rainfall? — Yes,  it  would. 

5070.  It  was  suggested  to  you  by  Colonel 
King-IIarman  that  we  had  too  much  rain  in 
Ireland;  but  I think  your  opinion  is  that  we 
have  too  much  rain  at  one  time  of  the  year  and 
too  little  at  another  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  after 
all  the  inquiries  I have  made. 

5071.  And  the  shelter  belt  would  distribute 
the  rainfall  all  through  the  year,  would  it  not? — 
To  a great  extent,  yes. 

5072.  It  would  promote  the  growth  of  grasses 
by  giving  shade  ? — It  would  ; side  shelter. 

5073.  It  would  prevent  the  denudation  of  the 
soil  ? — It  would. 

5074.  It  would  regulate  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  rivers?  — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  results  in  such  countries  as  Ireland. 

5075.  It  would  also  modify  the  climate  of  the 
interior  of  the  country  ? — It  would ; it  would 
protect  it  against  the  severe  winds ; the  biting, 
salt-bringing  winds,  which  wither  and  bend  trees ; 
you  see  that  often.  On  Croaghpatrick  I remem- 
ber a place  where  all  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as 
soon  as  they  come  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  stood 
at  a sharp  slope  backwards  with  the  wind ; it 
bent  them  over. 

5076.  I understand  the  soil  of  these  mountains, 
almost  without  exception,  is  quite  suitable  for  the 
pur-pose? — Where  there  is  soil  left;  where  there 
is  no  soil  we  should  have  to  do  the  best  we  could. 

5077.  You  could  grow  pines  very  well  right 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  could  you  not?— Yes. 

5078.  Then  when  you  go  a mile  inland,  or  so, 
you  would  have  the  choice  of  almost  any  of  the 
trees  mentioned  in  your  Report? — Of  most  of 
them  ; it  depends  upon  the  locality,  and  also  the 
aspect.  If  you  face  north  you  must  be  very 
careful  in  your  choice. 

5079.  The  choice  of  the  particular  tree  would 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  forester  engaged? — 
It  would  greatly  depend  upon  his  skill. 

5080.  And  he  would  have  plenty  of  choice? — 
He  would  have  plenty  of  choice  and  plenty  of 
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time  for  cultivating.  I can  refer  you  to  the 
Report  upon  the  planting  of  the  Pyrenees  end 
Ardennes  in  France.  I think  it  is  the  Report  of 
the  “Departement  des  For6ts,”  in  1880  or  1881  ; 
I do  not  recollect  the  exact  date  ; they  show  how 
they  have  to  carry  up  a little  bit  of  soil,  almost 
at.  the  risk  of  life,  and  plant  the  trees  round 
about.  That  you  have  not  to  do  in  Ireland; 
you  can  always  get  some  spot.  The  geological 
formation  in  the  worst  places,  in  the  Moux-ne 
mountains,  for  instance,  is  such  that  there  are 
always  small  ledges  upon  which  the  soil  accumu- 
lates, and  thei-e  you  can  get  trees  to  grow,  and 
bye-and-by  the  trees  will  change  the  whole 
nature  of  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  produce 
the  soil. 

5081.  Having  regard,  firstly,  to  the  great  cost- 
liness of  the  shelter  belt,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
public  as  distinct  from  the  private  advantage 
resulting  from  it,  it  would  have  to  be  a State 
operation,  conducted  by  public  funds  ? — Yes. 

5082.  Would  you  propose  that  those  funds 
should  be  administered,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
a central  department;  say,  from  Dublin? — Yes. 

5083.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  a good 
system  that  if  there  were  a local  body — say  a 
County  Board — administering  the  affairs  of  each 
county,  that  County  Board  should  obtain  from 
the  Central  Boai'd  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
planting  of  its  own  county?  — Yes. 

5084.  And  administer  those  funds  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  central  body  ? — Yes. 
I understood  you  were  asking  about  shelter 
belts.  Those  should  be  under  the  dii-ect  manage- 
ment, I think,  of  the  central  department,  being 
only  under  the  Local  Board  in  so  far  as  that  the 
local  care-takers  would  have  to  send  in  their 
report  and  be  responsible  to  the  Local  Board. 
It  should  be  a kind  of  double  management  thex-e. 

5085.  Do  you  think  that  to  save  disagreement 
hereafter,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  authority, 
either  local  or  central,  should  have  legal  power 
to  acquire  the  land  to  be  planted  ? — That  would 
be  a question  of  policy  upon  which  I am  not 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion. 

5086.  It.  would  be  a question  of  practicability? 
— Yes ; but  I do  not  know  the  conditions  and 
customs  of  Ireland  sufficiently.  I have  only  been 
there  so  short  a time  that  I have  not  acquired 
that  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  that 
would  be  necessai-y  to  enable  me  to  answer  this 
question. 

5087.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  your 
highly  cultivated  common  sense  to  the  matter  ? — 
It  would  be  desirable,  I should  say,  that  they 
should  acquire  these  lands. 

5088.  It  would  not  be  desirable,  you  think, 
that  a public  operation  involving  great  cost  should 
be  conducted  upon  such  terms  as  that  a private 
individual  might  afterwards  defeat  it  ? — Certainly 
not. 

5089.  I believe  planting  generally  is  of  great 
benefit  to  stock  ? — That  is  proved  everywhere  to 
be  so. 

5090.  I understood  you  to  say  that  planting 
would  increase  the  cultivation  of  flax;  how  would 
that  arise? — I propose  before  cultivating  the 
young  trees  in  cases  where  I should  use  seed  in- 
stead of  planting,  to  cultivate  the  ground  with 
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flax  for  one  or  two  years;  it  thus  seasons  the 
ground  for  the  young  plants. 

5091.  Is  that  before  you  plant  the  trees? — Yes, 
you  would  sow  flax  for  one  or  two,  or  perhaps 
three  years  upon  those  areas ; so  that  it  is  clear 
that  those  million  acres  would  grow  a considerable 
amount  of  flax  ; they  would  anyhow  pay  for  the 
cultivation  ; and  then  I have  my  ground  prepared 
for  next  to  nothing  ready  for  my  trees  to  grow. 

5092.  Flax  is  a very  exhausting  crop,  but  I 
suppose  it  would  not  operate  injuriously  to  the 
planting  of  trees? — Not  in  the  case  of  trees;  at 
least  I have  never  found  it  to  be  so  with  the 
kind  of  trees  I should  propose,  to  introduce 
there. 

5093.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  the 
game  preservation  laws  in  regard  to  forests ; do 
they  prevent  the  proper  clearing  of  the  forests  ? — 
Some  game  is  dangerous  to  the  forests ; some  game 
should  be  excluded  from  young  forests,  though  it 
may  do  no  harm  to  the  old  forests ; but  where 
there  are  young  forests,  roebucks,  hares,  and 
rabbits  will  do  damage.  In  a hard  winter,  for 
example,  the  hares  will  destroy  a great  deal. 

5094.  Generally,  the  gamekeepers  would  say 
that  apart  from  destruction,  the  necessary  clearing 
of  the  forests  would  disturb  the  game  ? — Yes,  of 
course,  with  such  vast  forests;  if  we  succeeded 
in  getting  those  forests  planted  in  Ireland,  the 
stock  of  game  which  would  arise  in  a short  time 
would  be  enormous. 

5095.  Mr.  Hartiand,  the  Irish  forester,  has 
told  the  public  in  a pamphlet  that  the  average  cost 
for  slip  planting  on  hilly  ground  would  lie  about 
6 /.  an  acre,  and  for  whole  planting  on  the  lower 
ground  about  8 l. ; would  that  be  about  the  esti- 
mate you  would  be  inclined  to  make? — I would 
say  it  would  be  too  much  ; perhaps  he  has  taken 
his  figures  for  small  areas  ; with  large  areas  you 
would  do  it  at  a smaller  rate  I would  say ; has 
he  ever  planted  such  an  area  as  a hundred 
thousand  acres. 

5096.  N o,  I think  not? — Where  you  have  large 
ureas,  it  comes  considerably  cheaper. 

5097.  But  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  this 
eminent  forester  has  planted  a hundred  thousand 
acres?— No  doubt;  but,  as  it  would  be  in  this 
case  very  large  areas  at  once,  I should  say  it 
might  be  done  somewhat  cheaper. 

5098.  What  would  you  be  inclined  to  say  as 
the  average  price  for  slip  planting  per  acre  on 
hilly  ground  ? — 1 should  say  4 1.  or  5 I.  including 
everything. 

5099.  And  for  whole  planting  lower  down? — 
That  depends  on  the  size  of  the  plants ; up  to  6 l. 
and  7 l.  I should  say,  but  in  Scotland  they  do  it 
considerably  cheaper. 

5100.  Now  turning  from  the  expense  to  the 
returns,  the  same  gentleman  has  given  a list  of 
cuttings  from  the  forests  planted  by  his  own  firm, 
and  by  himself  from  1810  to  I860.  He  gives  a 
list  of  nine  of  these  forests  which  were  cut  after 
a term  of  years  ranging  from  24  years  to  48  years, 
and  they  realise  per  acre  sums  ranging  from  33  l. 
the  lowest,  to  78/.  the  highest;  that  is  altogether 
not  per  annum,  so  that  they  ranged  from  about 
1 /.  to  2 /.  per  acre  per  annum.  Would  that  agree 
with  your  general  estimate  of  the  results? — I 
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have  not  dared  to  set  them  so  high  as  that  even, 
because  I do  not  know  exactly  how  Irish  timber 
would  be  received  in  the  market  in  the  begin- 
ning, therefore  I put  it  only  at  from  1 /.  and 
upwards. 

5101.  I wish  if  possible  to  get  a clear  idea 
from  you  of  the  order  in  which  the  returns  would 
come  and  the  amount  of  them.  Let  us  imagine 
that  a plot  of  land  has  been  selected  this  year  for 
the  purpose  of  thus  afforesting  ; first  of  all,  if  it 
were  what  we  call  waste  land,  could  you  grow 
flax  upon  it  ? — On  about  10  per  cent,  of  it. 

5102.  So  that,  generally  speaking,  we  may 
leave  the  flax  out?— But  even  10  per  cent,  upon 
four  million  acres  is  something  considerable. 

5103.  That  would  be  400,000  acres.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  larges  number  of  acres,  we 
may,  I think,  leave  flax  out  of  the  calculation  ? — 
Very  well. 

5104.  You  would  begin  by  planting  in  this 
case  ? — Yes. 

5105.  If  you  plant  willows  how  soon  do  they 
return  any  income  ? — They  commence  after  three 
years. 

5106.  How  much  would  they  pay  you  then? — 
It  depends  a great  deal  upon  local  influences  how 
much  you  get  a bundle  for  the  osiers,  but  it  would 
commence  with  a very  small  return,  say  from  2 /. 
to  3 /.  an  acre. 

5107.  And  then  rise  up  to  as  much  as  20  /.  ? — 
Yes. 

5108.  You  favour  more  than  any  other  plant- 
ing the  planting  of  oak,  do  you  not? — No,  I do 
not.  I say  only  in  certain  places.  This  indus- 
try would  be  very  important ; but  as  regards  the 
area,  the  part  of  the  4,000,000  of  acres,  I would 
not  say  that  if  it  should  occupy  such  a large  part 
of  that,  but  nevertheless  it  may  be  one  of  the 
most  important. 

5109.  I understood  you  to  say  that  from  the 
abundant  remains  of  oak  which  you  found,  nature 
had  given  a hint  which  one  should  not  disregard, 
that  oak  was  the  most  advantageous  tree  to  grow  ? 
— But  the  Irish  oak  did  not  grow  upon  the  worst 
ground. 

5110.  But  what  percentage  should  you  say  of 
the  gross  acreage  of  the  waste  lands  would  be 
available  for  oak  planting? — I should  say  about 
one  or  two  per  cent. 

5111.  That  would  be  from  20,000  to  40,000 
acres  ? — I dare  not  say  more,  though  there  might 
be  much  more;  but  I would  not  like  to  state 
more  than  I believe  it  would  occupy.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question,  because 
I have  not  examined  the  interior  low-lyino- 
valleys  so  much  as  I have  examined  where  the 
commencement  of  the  afforesting  should  take 
place. 

5112.  Then  it  is  to  the  interior  and  the  low- 
land valleys  that  you  would  look  as  important  for 
supplying  the  oak  ? — Yes. 

5113.  The  oak  would  be  important  as  sup- 
plying bark  for  tanning  ? — Yes. 

5114.  How  soon  would  the  oak  begin  to  make 
a return  of  income? — In  from  15  to  30  years, 
according  to  locality,  cultivation,  place  and 
treatment. 

5115.  Assuming  such  a great  operation  as  the 
shelter  belt  to  be  conducted,  where  the  use  of  the 
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public  money  should  result  to  no  individual  or 
particular  benefit,  would  you  say  that  where 
private  persons  proceeded  to  plant  they  might 
receive  loans  upon  easy  terms,  and  that  the  re- 
payment of  the  loans  might  be  postponed  until  the 
benefit  of  the  planting  began  to  arise  ? — I cer- 
tainly think  it  a very  practical  thing.  The  oak 
copse  particularly  would  be  just  the  thing  to 
show  the  people  that  it  would  pay  to  do  this. 

5116.  You  think  the  State  would  do  well  to 
refrain  from  asking  the  repayment  of  the  money 
until  the  occupier  began  to  get  a return  himself 
from  his  labour  ? — Yes. 

5117.  You  were  asked  on  the  last  occasion  by 
Colonel  King-Harman  what  you  would  do  with 
the  people  if  you  planted  the  country  ; I suppose 
you  know  that  40  years  ago  there  were  9,000,000 
of  people  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  are  not 
5,000,000  now  ? —I  understand  so. 

5118.  You  would  say  that  as  the  people  have 
gone  away  to  that  unexampled  extent  without 
any  planting  going  on,  the  planting  might  rather 
tend  to  keep  them  at  home  than  to  drive  them 
away? — Yes;  I think  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  loss  of  population  is  the  deterioration  of  the 
cereal  feeds,  and  the  pasturages ; and  that  if  the 
old  fertility  returned  and  was  increased  from 
year  to  year,  the  population  would  increase  also 
naturally. 

5119.  The  forests  would  certainly  give  em- 
ployment in  the  planting?— Yes. 

5120.  Then  they  would  improve  the  pasture 
for  the  cattle,  and  feed  more  cattle? — They 
would. 

5121.  Then  the  timber  would  become  an 
article  of’  commerce,  and  presently  the  timber 
would  develop  various  industries  ? — Yes,  to  a 
very  important  extent.  I do  not  know  how 
many  cattle  there  are  at  present  in  Ireland. 

5122.  They  have  been  decreasing  like  the 
people  ? — But  I do  not  know  what  they  do  with 
their  hides. 

5123.  They  export  them? — Then  why  not  tan 
them,  and  make  leather  of  them. 

5124.  Then  you  have  mentioned  the  bark  in- 
dustry, and  the  charcoal  industry,  and  you  have 
spoken  a good  deal  about  osiers ; there  is  scarcely 
any  basket  work  done  in  Ireland,  is  there, 
except  at  Cork  ? — There  would  be  in  the  time  to 
come. 

5125.  And  there  are  certain  places,  especially 
wet  land  by  the  side  of  rivers,  originally  pointed 
out  by  nature  for  that  particular  kind  of  growth  ? 
— A great  quantity. 

5126.  You  said  that  in  France  they  were  be- 
ginning to  furnish  and  fit  up  houses  almost 
entirely  of  basket  work  ? — You  see  a great  many 
of  the  small  houses,  particularly  the  farm  houses, 
and  the  fruit  growers’  houses,  and  the  shepherd’s 
huts,  where  they  use  basket  work  in  many 
things  where  you  would  not  think  it  possible  to 
utilise  it. 

5127.  Do  they  use  it  in  place  of  wainscotting, 
and  for  tables  ? — I could  not  tell  you  how  many 
things ; they  use  it  for  covers  for  books  and  for 
match-boxes. 

5128.  Then  there  is  in  the  future  a consider- 
able prospect  for  that  industry  ? — In  every 
country  where  the  material  is  easily  obtained  it 
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it  is  natural  to  expect  that  it  will  grow ; it  is 
only  to  introduce  it  to  a few,  and  it  will  spread. 

5129.  You  said  that  osiers  were  imported  by 
the  basket-makers  in  Ireland  ; where  was  that  ? 
— In  Cork. 

5130.  You  said  that  they  did  not  know  that 
there  were  osiers  grown  in  Ireland  ? — They  did 
not,  apparently. 

5131.  But  there  are  some? — I asked  them 
about  that,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  like  the 
look  of  me.  I do  not  know  why ; they  apparently 
suspected  that  1 had  some  commercial  object. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

5132.  Are  they  not  osiers  that  they  use  for 
fastening  the  thatch? — I believe  they  are  used 
locally. 

5133.  They  use  osiers  or  willows? — I think 
they  were  used  by  some  little  local  industry,  but 
what  it  was  I could  not  get  to  know. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5134.  In  regard  to  basket  work, _ it  would  be 
particularly  important  to  get  the  osiers  at  home  ; 
first,  on  account  of  the  diminished  cost  of  the 
basket  work  ; and,  secondly,  on  account  of  their 
better  quality  when  grown  at  home  ? — Yes,  the 
osiers  cannot  stand  a long  transit,  either  in  value 
or  use. 

5135.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  industry  a 
peasant  could  employ  himself  in  in  the  evening  ? 
Yes. 

5136.  The  art,  if  I may  call  it  so,  is  very 
easily  acquired  ? — It  is  an  art  which  is  very 
easily  acquired ; it  is  no  art  at  all,  in  fact,  except 
in  the  finer  baskets  which  require  considerable 
dexterity  for  their  manufacture;  those  for  export 
form  a very  valuable  part  of  the  industry. 

5137.  How  long  does  an  osier  take  to  grow  for 
the  market?— Three  years;  then  you  can  get 
them  every  year,  or  every  second  year ; it  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  osier  you  want. 

5138.  So  that  if  you  were  to  start  next  year 
with  planting  the  low-lying  wet  tracks  in  Ire- 
land, you  might  in  three  years  begin  to  reap  a 
return  ?— After  three  or  four  years  you  might 
commence  with  your  returns,  and  continue  up  to 
the  25th  year,  when  the  stools  should  be  re- 
newed ; you  know  how  they  are  treated ; they 
are  planted  and  cut  off  every  year,  so  that 
the  fresh  shoots  form  the  osiers. 

5139.  Now  I think  it  very  important  in  regard 
to  Ireland,  where  so  many  of  the  agricultural 
people  have  very  poor  returns,  either  from  their 
very  small  holdings  or  from  their  labour,  that  we 
should  hit  upon  some  industry  which  might  be 
supplemental  to  their  ordinary  means  of  living; 
the  osier  weaving  would  be  one  of  them  ? — It 
would. 

5140.  I was  somewhat  puzzled  on  the  last  oc- 
casion by  an  answer  you  gave  in  reference  to 
the  fancy  industries ; and,  talking  ot  the  Black 
Forest,  you  said  of  some  of  the  productions  that 
they  would  be  too  minute  or  to  trifling  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  people  in  Ireland  ? I think 
they  would,  in  this  way,  that  the  Tyrolean  and 
Schwartzwald  people  have  now  got  into  this  kind 
of  work,  and  it  is  a peculiar  work.  I have  never 
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seen  the  toy  industry  carried  on  to  any  success 
where  the  people  have  not  been  extremely 
poor. 

5141.  There  are  poor  towns,  and  in  fact  there 
is  no  lack  of. very  poor  people  in  Ireland? — I 
have  an  idea  that  poverty  and  the  manufacture 
of  playthings  go  together  ; and  therefore  I would 
not  think,  at  any  rate  at  present,  of  the  toy  in- 
dustry as  one  of  the  industries  that  I would 
recommend  to  introduce  into  Ireland. 

5142.  In  reply  to  a question  from  me,  you 
said  that  those  people  who  make  toys  and  the 
other  artistic  articles  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
Tyrol,  live  altogether  by  that  industry  ; is.  that 
so  ? — Not  altogether ; they  have  generally  a little 
holding  of  land,  and  they  do  a little  "summer 
harvesting;  but  otherwise  you  may  say  three- 
fourths  of  their  income  is  derived  from  toy- 
making. 

5143.  They  have  a little  land  and  they  go 
harvesting? — Yes;  they  are  obliged  to  have  a 
small  holding,  because  money  is  very  scarce  in 
those  places  ; they  must  do  it  to  keep  their  one 
or  two  goats  alive ; they  must  go  up  and  get 
their  food  before  they  get  to  their  work;  but  16 
or  18  hours’  work  a day  is  a hard  life. 

5144.  So  that  these  cottagers  exercise  a triple 
industry ; they  make  these  little  articles  of  carv- 
ing ; they  till  their  little  holdings  and  do  some 
harvesting  in  the  mountains? — Yes;  to  make 
both  ends  meet  they  must  do  all  they  can ; it  is 
a very  poor  country. 

5145.  You  spoke  of  a person  who  got  a shilling 
a week,  who  turned  out  to  be  a boy  of  15  ? — 
Yes  ; but  for  skilled  labour  you  pay  from  5 s.  to 
10  s.  a week. 

5146.  Would  this  boy  be  a member  of  a family 
all  of  whom  -were  labouring  in  the  same  way  ? — 

I think  he  was  an  orphan  who  had  to  work  for 
himself ; and  he  took  any  job  he  could  get  rather 
sit  so  many  hours  and  work  at  small  thino-s. 

5147.  Would  he  get  his  food  along  with  that 

shilling  a week? — No.  There  are  other  in- 

dustries which  1 did  not  mention  at  the  time 
which  play  a very  important  part  in  forestry ; 
namely,  wooden  pegs ; but  this  is  done  by  ma- 
chinery; and  you  will  see  that  before  long  even 
the  toys  will  be  made  by  machinery,  driving  off 
these  poor  people  in  the  Black  Forest.  The 
cabinet-maker,  for  example,  in  this  country  has 
four  or  five  workmen,  he  does  all  by  hand  ; but 
in  America  they  have  invented  machinery  which 
can  do  all  his  work  in  less  time  and  twice  as 
neatly,  and  for  such  a small  sum  that  the  cabinet- 
maker cannot  compete  with  it;  therefore  we  must 
import  these  machines  and  do  the  same  thing. 

5148.  Almost  every  department  of  human 

labour  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  machinery  ? 

Yes ; and  the  sooner  we  recognise  it  the  better  it 
will  be.  Therefore  I would  never  import  these 
industries  in  which  it  is  likely  that  there  would 
be  such  competition  ; when  we  commence  them, 
let  us  do  them  the  best  way  we  can. 

5149.  You  spoke  of  the  wages  of  skilled 
labour  in  the  Tyrol  as  being  1 1.  a week;  was  that 
1 /.  for  the  man  or  for  the  whole  family  ? — For 
a man  with  a family. 

5150.  And  the  smallness  of  the  wages  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  family 
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can  work  together  at  the  same  thing  ?— Yes,  like 
wheels  in  a watch;  they  do  each  one  thin°-; 
there  is  no  time  or  material  wasted ; nothing.  ° 

5151.  Then  what  with  their  petty  holdings 
and  mountain  harvesting,  can  they  live  pretty 
comfortably? — What  they  would  call  comfort 
you  would  not. 

5152.  When  you  said  they  seldom  eat  meat, 
I suppose  you  are  aware  that  you  did  not  establish 
any  difference  between  their  case  and  the  case  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  ?—  I think  they  live  better 
in  Ireland. 

5153.  You  do  not  know  that  there  are  numbers 
of  people  in  Ireland  who  never  taste  meat  except 
at  Christmas  and  Easter  ? — Yes  ; but  still  that  is 
twice  a year. 

Chairman. 

5154.  Are  those  holdings  that  they  have. in  the 
Tyrol  their  own,  or  are  they  rented? — The 
grazings  are  rented,  because  they  belong  gene- 
rally to  the  community ; but  the  cottages  are,  as 
a rule,  their  own. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5155.  Will  1 1.  buy  a great  deal  more  in  these 
remote  communities  than  it  will  in  Ireland  ? — 
The  money  would  go  further,  no  doubt. 

5156.  Would  it  be  worth  30  s.? — I could  not 
say  how  much  further  it  would  go  ; but  it  would 
go  further. 

5157.  In  some  countries  the  State  owns  more 
forests  than  private  persons,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries private  persons  hold  more  forests  than  the 
State.  What  is  the  country  where  private 
owners  predominate  most?— There  are  three 
kinds  of  owners  of  forests ; the  Communes,  the 
State,  and  the  private  people ; they  are  so  mixed 
up  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  where  the  division 
would  begin.  I should  say  that  in  the  northern 
and  the  less  mountainous  countries  private  people 
possess  the  most,  but  in  mountainous  countries 
the  State  possesses  most. 

5158  Where  the  State  owns  the  forests,  is  it 
usually  the  case  that  they  have  planted  them,  or 
that  they  have  come  down  from  past  times? — In 
many  cases  in  latter  years  they  have  taken  them  ; 
they  have  annexed  them  for  climatic  purposes 
• for  the  good  of  the  surrounding  country. 

5159.  They  have  annexed  existing  forests  by 
legislative  action? — Yes,  or  parted  with  them. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

5160.  I suppose  compensating  the  owner  ? 

Yes,  compensating  the  owner;  but  in  many  cases 
they  have  inherited  them  through  the  vast  pos- 
sessions of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5161.  I think  you  told  the  Committee  upon 
the  last  occasion  of  a case  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment planted  a private  belt  in  France,  and  that 
the  cost  was  borne  partly  by  the  Government 
and  partly  by  the  inhabitants? — Yes. 

5162.  Was  the  proportion  settled  by  Parlia- 
mentary authority  ? — No,  it  was  not  settled  by 
the  Government,  but  by  the  Department ; their 
own  local  government  would  have  settled  if,  but 
the  particulars  about  that  I shall  be  able  to' fur- 
nish 
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nisli  in  a Paper  about  planting,  which  I propose 
to  band  in. 

5163.  But  generally  we  may  understand  thata 
local  authority,  the  Conseil  General  of  the  De- 
partment or  some  such  local  authority,  settle, 
firstly,  the  proportions  of  the  cost  between  the 
Government  and  the  locality  ; and,  secondly,  the 
proportion  of  return  which  each  receives  when 
the  forest  is  ripe  ? — As  far  as  I recollect,  but  I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  facts  about  that  case. 

5164.  Generally  speaking,  foreign  govern- 
ments prevent  any  person,  proprietor  or  other- 
wise, from  cutting  down  or  mutilating  a forest, 
if  it  has  either  been  put  up  for  the  public  benefit 
or  has  been  found,  being  up,  to  produce  a public 
benefit? — In  nearly  all  cases  where  there  is  a 
forest  upon  an  estate,  for  example,  on  a large 
inherited  property,  which  is  reported  by  the  dis- 
trict forester  to  be  devastated,  the  Government 
at  once  steps  in  and  says,  “ So  much  you  must  cut 
per  year,  and  we  will  show  you  what  is  to  be 
cut;  you  do  not  pay  anything  extra  for  this 
superintendence.” 

5165.  You  spoke  of  a case  in  which  land- 
owners  had  had  to  pay  money  for  having  their 
land  taken  from  them  for  planting ; how  did  that 
arise  ? — That  is  a peculiar  circumstance,  and  you 
cannot  take  that  as  the  rule. 

5166.  Where  did  that  happen? — In  Sweden. 

5167.  Did  the  landowners  who  paid  the  money 
acquire  the  proprietorship  of  the  forest  so  planted  ? 
— Of  course  they  got  the  benefit  of  the  forest. 

5168.  Did  they  become  the  owners  of  it? — 1 
They  became  the  owners. 

5169.  Then  they  were  paying  for  a property 
which  they  afterwards  acquired  ? — Yes. 

5170.  How  long  has  the  Department  of  Fores- 
try been  working  in  Denmark  ? — For  over  200 
years. 

5171.  So  long  as  that? — Yes  ; I think  the  first 
forest  law  was  passed  in  1660. 

5172.  How  is  that  Department  constituted  ; is 
it  entirely  confined  to  Copenhagen,  or  has  it 
branches  through  the  nation  ? — The  first  law  was 
made  because  the  forests  decreased  so  much  that 
the  State  was  afraid  of  not  having  timber  for 
ship-building.  You  know  we  were  a great  sea- 
faring nation  at  that  time,  and  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  north  of  Europe.  One  of  our 
kings  saw  that  he  could  not  get  as  many  oaks  for 
timber  as  he  required,  and  then  the  first  restric- 
tion was  imposed  on  oak  timber.  The  restric- 
tions upon  various  timbers  and  the  protection  of 
the  forests  generally  have  grown  nearly  apace,  as 
we  have  lost  importance  as  a nation.  ' 

5173.  What  is  the  staff  of  that  Department; 
who  are  the  officials,  and  what  are  their  functions  ? 
— The  Department  is  divided  into  three  large  de- 
partments under  officers  called  “ Over  Foresters”; 
they  can  reside  where  they  like ; one  has  an 
office  in  Copenhagen,  the  other  in  the  north  of 
Zeeland,  and  the  third  in  Jutland.  Under  them 
all  Government  forest  is  placed.  Then,  each 
forest  is  the  centre  of  an  area  over  which  the 
Head  Forester  directs  the  proceedings,  and  he  has 
under  him  from  4 to  20  Under  Foresters,  and 
fhey  again  have  Under  Foresters  under  them. 
The  whole  is  under  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Then,  with  regard  to  private  to  private  and  com- 
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munal  forests,  there  are  several  of  those  which 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

5174.  Although  owned  by  private  persons? 
— Although  owned  by  private  persons  ; yet  they 
dare  not  cut  any  trees,  except  where  they  are 
marked  by  the  Public  Department. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5175.  Is  that  Department  supported  by  the 
funds  of  the  State? — Yes,  solely. 

5176.  In  this  200  years  the  Department  must 
have  planted  a good  many  forests? — Yes;  and 
under  the  various  political  changes  they  have 
had  to  destroy  some  forests,  too. 

5177.  When  the  Department  went  about 
planting  forests,  did  it  do  so  always  upon  ground 
already  under  the  ownership  of  the  State,  or  did 
they  acquire  ground  by  purchase,  or  otherwise? 
— The  Department  nearly  always  retained  the 
ownership ; the  land  cultivated  was  nearly 
always,  if  not  always  (and  I do  not  recollect  an 
instance  to  the  contrary),  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crown  already.  But  lately  there  are  large  areas 
in  Jutland  where  only  heath  or  ver}r  little  grass 
has  been  able  to  grow,  and  a society  has  been 
formed,  called  the  Danish  Heath  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  present  heath  with 
forests.  They  make  it  pay  in  this  way,  that 
they  form  large  grazing  areas  at  the  same 
time. 

5178.  By  planting  grasses  as  well? — Yes, 
behind  the  shelter  belts  of  trees. 

5179.  I understand  that  company  to  be  very 
newly  instituted  ? — It  is  only  about  20  years 
old. 

5180.  Has  it  paid  anything  yet? — The  com- 
pany is  supported  by  public  subscription  ; you 
pay,  I think  it  is,  4 s.  or  a little  over  per  year, 
and  then  you  are  a member  and  get  a share  in  the 
final  results  of  it;  but  we  cannot  expect  any 
results  so  soon,  because  we  have  to  deal  with  so 
many  climatic  hardships,  far  more  than  you  know 
of  here.  We  have  a very  severe  winter  and  much 
atmospheric  depression,  strong  winds,  and  a soil 
that  is  sand  upon  the  top,  but  under  that  comes 
ironstone  through  which  no  vegetation  can  pene- 
trate. 

5181.  Then  it  is  very  much  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment  ? — The  trees  grow ; they  seem  to 
prosper  very  well. 

5182.  The  areas  are  very  barren,  are  they  not? 
—They  are. 

5183.  And  you  look  to  climatic  and  general 
effects  more  than  to  commercial  advantage  ? — 
Yes. 

5184.  Do  you  think  the  calculation  made  by 
foresters  of  from  3 to  3£  per  cent,  return  would 
apply  to  that  particular  company  ?— No,  and  then 
not  until  the  forest  has  grown. 

5185.  I am  about  to  ask  you  whether  it  does 
not  appear  to  follow,  from  the  model  of  Denmark, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Government  planting  upon 
a large  scale  for  the  public  advantage  in  Ireland, 
the  land  would  have  to  be  acquired  out  and  out, 
as  we  say,  by  a public  department  ? — Yes. 

5186.  Then,  in  the  case  of  any  land  acquired 
by  the  State  of  Denmark,  how  did  they  proceed ; 
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did  they  purchase  it  from  the  proprietor? — I think 
they  always  did ; they  either  purchased  it  from 
him  or  they  cultivated  it  for  him. 

5187.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  arrange- 
ment in  the  tenure  of  the  land  in  Denmark,  by 
which  the  proprietor  of  land  which  the  State 
desired  to  plant  would  submit  himself  to  an 
arbitrator  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  land  ? — 
There  is  never  any  need  of  that ; the  proprietors 
never  object. 

5188.  I understand  from  you  that  the  State 
owns  nearly  all  the  land  now  forested? — No,  it 
does  not. 

5189.  But  it  has  it  under  its  immediate  control, 
at  all  events  ? — No ; most  of  it  is  private  forest  in 
Denmark,  or  belongs  to  the  before-mentioned 
society. 

5190.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  forests  which  are 
owned  by  the  State,  they  have  acquired  the  land 
in  one  way  or  another? — They  have  almost  always 
descended  from  the  Crown.  Even  the  Crown 
has  sold  and  made  over  a great  deal  of  its  forest 
to  private  people,  with  the  condition  that  they 
should  continue  private  forests. 

5191.  Has  the  State  very  much  land  of  its 
own  in  Denmark  ? — No. 

5192.  Whether  forests  or  of  any  kind? — No. 

Chairman. 

5193.  Do  you  know  the  exact  proportion  of 
State  forests  to  private  forests? — The  private 
forests  are  the  larger  proportion. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

5194.  May  I ask  where  the  forests  principally 
are;  whether  they  are  in  Jutland,  or  upon  the 
islands? — Upon  the  islands  the  proportion  of 
forest  is  the  greatest,  but  there  are  some  in  Jut- 
land, too. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5195.  What  proportion  of  the  total  acreage  of 
your  country  have  you  under  forest  ?— It  is  not 
sufficient  for  climatic  purposes ; I forget  the  exact 
return  ; I think  it  is  embodied  in  my  Report. 

5196;  Is  it  a larger  proportion  that  usual  ? — 
No,  it  is  a smaller  proportion  than  usual. 

5197.  It  is  only  one  acre  in  twenty ; your  idea 
of  what  is  most  desirable  for  a country  is  that 
one  acre  in  about  five  should  be  forested,  is  it 
not? — Even  more  than  that,  one  in  four  acres. 

5198.  So  that  out  of  20,000,000  acres  in  Ire- 
land you  might  have  5,000,000  usefully  planted  ? 
— I think  so ; it  depends  very  much  upon  climate. 

I think  the  American  reports  bear  me  out  in 
this,  they  recommend  from  one-third  to  one-fifth. 

5199.  You  think  that  would  be  the  proportion 
that  would,  on  the  one  hand,  assist  agriculture, 
and  upon  the  other  hand  develop  industry  best  ? 
—Yes,  I think  one-fifth  of  the  land  for  some 
time  would  be  a very  fair  and  practicable  quan- 

5200.  So  that,  roughly,  an  acre  out  of  five  of 
the  waste  lands  might  be  planted  throughout  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

5201.  Now  with  regard  to  the  “ Landes,”  you 
stated,  quoting,  I think,  from  the  report  of  the 
Departement  de  Forets,  that  a generation  ago 
they  had  25,000  people  on  the  “ Landes  ; ” how 
long  ago  was  that? — Forty  years,  or  thereabouts. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

5202.  Now  you  say  there  is  land  for  millions; 
do  I understand  that  in  40  years  the  population 
has  multiplied  to  an  enormous  extent  there  ? — It 
has  immensely  increased  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  industries  in  connection  with  the  forest. 

5203.  Could  you  briefly  describe  how  that 
has  resulted ; it  would  be  very  interesting  to  the 
Committee  to  know  that? — By  planting  these 
large  areas  that  were,  firstly,  unhealthy,  and 
secondly,  very  unproductive  ; except  a few  sheep 
there  was  nothing  else  there  ; there  was  no  agri- 
cultural produce.  Then  the  pines  grew  up,  and 
in  25  or  30  years  they  improved  the  land  so 
vastly  that  it  paid  for  the  first  time  to  carry  on 
agriculture.  They  could  get  shelter  for  their 
beasts,  the  land  was  drained  so  far  that  they 
could  get  pasturage,  and  the  malaria  had  dis- 
appeared; that  Was  one  result.  The  other  was 
that  the  pines  yielded  a lot  of  tar  and  resin ; 
there  were  distilleries  put  up,  those  distilleries 
paid,  and  more  Were  set  up.  There  was  wood, 
and  while  it  was  small  it  was  made  into  small 
bundles  and  was  sent  to  Paris  for  firewood,  and 
it  was  found  that  it  paid ; more  came  down  to 
earn  money  by  it ; the  French  are  very  indus- 
trious in  those  small  things.  Immediately  they 
came  down  there  they  found  they  could  make 
more  things  out  of  the  wood;  they  made  the 
small  baskets  of  shavings  that  you  buy  every- 
where in  France ; that  industry  paid,  and  more 
were  made ; then  at  last  they  found  they  could 
sell  the  timber  in  England  for  pit  props  ; they 
introduced  a,n  enormous  trade  in  pit  props,  which 
is  now  carried  on  ; but  those  are  not  exported  to 
any  extent,  for  France  alone  consumes  three- 
fourths  of  them;  so  the  Committee  will  see  the 
enormous  number  of  applications  of  labour  that 
there  would  not  have  been  if  it  had  remained 
“ Les  Landes.” 

5204.  So  that  by  planting  the  pines  on  what 
was  a useless  sandy  region  by  the  application  of 
industry  in  various  ways  to  the  timber  produced 
from  the  pine,  that  has  resulted  in  a vei’y  large 
population  ? — And  a well-to-do  population  also. 

5205.  You  have  said  that  tracts  as  small  as 
from  10  to  20  acres  have  been  planted  success- 
fully with  oak  forests.  I want  to  ask  you  whether 
in  the  case  of  the  planting  of  small  tracts  upon 
the  Continent  by  private  persons,  the  planting  has 
been  done  by  persons  who  were  the  owners  of  the 
land,  or  whether  they  were  merely  occupiers  ? — 
They  were  in  nearly  all  cases  the  owners.  But 
in  F ranee  the  tenant  occupiers  are  always  anxious 
for  shelter  for  their  cattle. 

5206.  You  would  conclude  that  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  a person  occupying  the  mere  position 
of  a tenant  on  a holding  would  be  likely  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  ot  planting  on  a considerable 
scale? — No;  it  would  always  be  done  by  the 
owner. 

5207.  You  know  that  in  Ireland,  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  there  has  been  a law  enacted 
by  which  the  right  of  the  owner  has  been  taken 
from  him,  as  regards  the  power  of  fixing  the  rent, 
and  also  the  power  of  evicting  the  tenant  so  long 
as  the  tenant  pays  the  rent.  I suppose  you  know 
also  that  there  is  a movement  in  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of. transferring  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Yes. 

52i!8.  Does 
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5208.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  while  that 
movement  is  in  course  of  settlement,  and  until  it 
.is  settled  one  way  or  another,  the  occupying 
tenant  is  not  likely  to  plant  to  any  considerable 
extent  ? — But  if  the  movement  succeeds,  I should 
be  surprised  if  they  did  not  plant. 

5209.  A movement  establishing  peasant  owners 
would  give  a great  impulse  to  planting? — Yes, I 
think  so. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

5210.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
preparing  the  land  and  planting  one  acre,  say, 
with  larch  or  Scotch  fir? — Would  you  tell  me 
what  kind  of  land  you  refer  to. 

52)1,  The  ordinary  mountain  sides? — I can 
only  give  you  a very  wide  range  there,  Taking 
Croaghpatrick,  I should  say  from  3 Z.  to  8 l. 
Colonel  Nolan. 

5212.  Is  that  without  fencing? — No;  that  is 
with  all  the  expenses  included. 

5213.  Does  it  include  the  fencing  ? — It  includes 
the  fencing  where  it  is  needed.  I calculate  in 
my  report  that  there  will  be  so  much  fencing 
existing,  and  ready  to  be  utilised,  that  that  ex- 
pense would  play  a very  little  part. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

5214.  What  do  you  mean bytheir  being  utilised  ? 
— There  are  already  so  many  fences  in  existence 
that  the  cost  for  the  erection  of  fences  would  be 
very  small. 

5215.  Where  do  you  see  fences  upon  the 
mountain  slopes  that  you  have  referred  to? — For 
example,  upon  the  Mourne  mountains  there  are 
plenty  of  fences. 

5216.  But  where  in  the  northern  counties?' — 

I would  not  say  where  they  are  to  be  found ; 
but  that  expense  would  not  play  a very  great 
part,  because  the  fencing  would  only  be  towards 
the  inland,  and  would  cease  where  the  cereal 
feeds  and  the  pasturages  commence  ; that  is  the 
natural  boundary. 

5217.  But,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sexton,  you  men- 
tioned the  necessity  of  having  a shelter  belt  of 
timber  ; where  would  that  shelter  belt  commence 
that  you  referred  to? — It  would  commence  at 
the  north-eastern  part  and  go  round  to  the  north- 
west and  west  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

5218.  Of  what  class  of  timber  would  that  belt 
be  composed  ? — Mostly  pine. 

5219.  Of  Scotch  fir? — No,  of  various  pines  ; 
my  report  mentions  many  that  might  be  used 
there. 

5220.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  average 
cost  per  acre  would  be  about  6 1.  ? — No,  less 
than  that ; for  the  fencing  and  all,  I should  say 
from  3 l.  to  6 l. 

5221.  Would  that  be  for  the  fencing  and 
preparing  the  land? — Yes. 

5222.  How  many  years  would  elapse  until  the 
wood  would  be  marketable?— That  would  never 
be  marketable,  as  that  it  would  be  planted 
merely  for  shelter  purposes. 

5223.  Going  away  from  the  shelter  belt,  and 
getting  to  what  was  planted  for  market  purposes 
by  the  proprietor  or  tenant,  how  many  years 
would  elapse  until,  say,  Scotch  fir  or  larch  would 
be  marketable  ? — Say,  20  years. 

0.98. 


5224.  What  would  be  the  diameter  of  the  fir 
that  you  see  in  Ireland  in  20  years,  nine  inches  ? 
— Scarcely  that. 

5225.  It  would  not  be  more  than  nine  inches  ? 
— No,  I believe  not. 

5226.  Then  the  land  would  not  be  productive 
until  20  years  have  expired  ? — No,  not  till  then 
from  the  forest ; there  would  be  no  return  from 
the  forest  itself  till  then. 

5227.  What  would  that  timber  be  suitable  for 
then? — For  pit  props,  and  also  for  telegraph 
poles  to  a great  extent. 

5228.  Supposing  it  were  cut  in  20  years,  have 
you  any  idea  how  many  tons  of  larch  or  Scotch 
fir  would  be  produced  to  the  acre  ? — If  it  were 
treated  properly  and  in  medium  soil,  I should 
say  there  would  be  about  50  cubic  yards  to  the 
acre,  you  must  take  my  measurement ; I could 
not  say  how  many  cords,  because  those  are  local 
measurements,  but  say  cubic  yards. 

5229!  But  how  many  cubic  feet  are  there  to 
the  ton  of  Scotch  fir  or  larch  ? — I am  not  quite 
. sure  about  the  weight  of  it,  we  never  calculate 
the  weight  in  this  way,  because  that  is  not  the 
result  you  are  paid  by. 

5230.  Leaving  the  question  of  the  weight, 
what  would  be  the  value  per  acre  of  that  timber 
in  20  years’  standing  say,  to  sell  by  auction,  to 
anyone  to  cut  and  take  away  ? — At  the  lowest 
from  20 1.  to  30  l.  per  acre. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

5231-  Why  would  you  cut  down  larch  in  its 
20th  vear  ? — I would  not  cut  it  down  at  all,  but 
that  is  the  value  I would  set  upon  it  if  it  were 
to  be  cut  down. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

5232.  But  at  its  20th  year  is  it  notin  its  prime 
for  telegraph  poles  and  pit  props  ? — No,  it  is  not ; 
between  the  30th  and  40th  year  is  the  prime 
time  of  the  wood  of  this  tree. 

5233.  So  that  for  pit  props  and  telegraph  poles 
it  takes  about  30  years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  is 
that  so? — No  ; that  is  the  best  timber  I can  pro- 
duce in  that  time  for  props.  For  telegraph  poles 
I would  use  small  timber,  and  that  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  yearly  thinnings  out  from  the  20th 
year  of  the  separate  areas ; there  would  be  a 
five-yearly  thinning  out. 

5234.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  revenue 
from  plantations  would  be  from  the  thinnings  ? 

■ — You  may  say  that  every  thinning  gives  a 
result  of  one-sixth  and  upwards  of  the  standing 
timber. 

Chairman. 

5235.  You  say  in  your  report  1 1.  an  acre  for 
your  thinnings? — And  up  to  6 l. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

5236.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  timber  from 
thinning  a plantation  barely  pays  the  expenses 
of  the  thinning  ? — That  is  for  the  first  years,  up 
to  20  or  25  years. 

5237.  Thinnings  do  not  cover  the  expenses? 
— No,  not  as  a rule  they  do  not,  except  where 
you  have  thinnings  that  are  useful  for  hop  poles 
and  that  kind  of  thing ; there,  of  course,  they 
would  pay. 

m 2 5238.  Are 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued. 

5238.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land pit  props  of  the  best  quality  can  be  had  at 
12  s.  a ton  weight? — 1 was  not  aware  of  that ; 
that  is  rather  little. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

5239.  That  would  be  close  to  the  plantation,  I 

suppose? 

Mr.  Dickson. 

5240.  Close  to  the  plantation,  cut  but  not  car- 
ried?— I pity  the  growers. 

5241.  I myself  buy  hundreds  of  tons  weight 
of  pit  prop  wood  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
Scotch  fir  at  from  12  s.  to  15  s.  a ton  cut ; now 
are  you  aware  that  in  Liverpool,  and  in  many 
of  the  English  coal  ports,  prop  wood  is  at  the 
present  time  so  plentiful  that  it  is  unsaleable? — 
Yes,  but  would  you  not  rather  pay  15  s.  a ton 
for  good  props  than  you  would  pay  12  s.  for  in- 
ferior props. 

5242.  Yes;  I may  say  you  get  inferior  common 
props  at  12  s.,  but  you  get  the  very  best  for 
15  s.  ?—  If  you  knew  that  the  wood  was  taken  at 
the  proper  time,  and  that  the  durability  of  the 
•wood  had  been  increased  at  least  25  per  cent., 
then  you  would  be  inclined  to  pay  the  price. 

5243.  With  the  prospect  of  getting,  say  15  s. 
a ton  for  Scotch  fir  and  larch,  or  any  of  those 
pines  after  a lapse  of  25  years,  do  you  think  that 
timber  planting  would  pay  as  a speculation  either 
to  the  individual  or  to  the  State,  taking  the  price 
of  timber  at  its  present  class  value  in  Ireland, 
and  I have  not  known  it  to  vary  in  Ireland  for 
the  last  18  years? — I think  it  would  pay. 

5244.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  at  15  s.  a 
ton  upon  the  ground  ? — Y es. 

5245.  You  say  you  have  been  round  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  about  Giant’s  Cause- 
way and  Fairhead? — Yes. 

5246.  How  near  to  the  coast  would  timber 
grow.  Did  you  see  any  timber  growing  round 
that  coast  at  all? — Not  timber,  but  that  is  not  the 
question. 

5247.  Would  timber  grow  round  there? — I 
do  not  say  that  timber  would  grow  there,  but 
trees  would  grow  there. 

5248.  What  thickness  would  those  trees  attain 
in  80  or  40  years,  and  where  would  you  plant 
them?— I would  plant  them  close  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  in  the  course  of  years  those  would  be 
perhaps  a few  feet  high,  but  that  is  not  the  point. 
It  is  a question  of  utility.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  wind  presses  strongly  against  the  trees.  If 
you  plant  a forest  against  the  prevailing  wind, 
you  will  see  that  the  forest  gradually  rises  from 
almost  nothing  until  at  last  you  get  to  the  finer 
timber,  but.  you  must  retain  the  first  part,  else 
the  rest  will  go. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

5249.  You  say  that  wherever  you  begin  the 
front  trees  will  be  stunted  ? — They  will. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

5250.  You  say  you  would  plant  this  shelter 
belt  near  the  sea,  beginning  about  two  miles 
nland  ; how  far  inland  would  you  go  before  you 


Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
would  begin  to  allow  the  timber  to  be  market- 
able ? — It  would  all  depend  upon  circumstances; 
the  depth  back  might  vary  from  50  to  300  yards. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

5251.  Do  you  see  any  large  trees  around  the 
coast  except  in  very  sheltered  spots  ? — It  would 
be  mostly  in  sheltered  places. 

5252.  Did  you  see  any  limber  in  the  north  ? — 
I did  not  see  any  timber  ; but  I have  seen  very 
good  signs  that  it  could  grow. 

5253.  Did  you  see  any  trees  around  the 
farmers’  houses?— No,  except  in  very  sheltered 
places ; but  they  can  grow  there,  I have  found 
the  roots  of  them. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

5254.  In  reply  to  a question  of  an  honourable 
Member,  you  said  that  before  planting  timber 
upon  those  waste  lands,  you  would  first  prepare 
the  ground  by  sowing  flax  ? — In  some  places,  not 
upon  the  bog. 

5255.  Where  would  you  plant  the  flax  ? — I 
would  plant  it  upon  the  land  that  lies  in  between 
the  forest  lands.  For  example,  the  forest  ground 
is  not  of  an  uniform  character ; amongst  all  those 
lands,  which  we  should  take  for  forest,  there 
would  come  portions  of  better  ground  where  we 
could  not  have  a cutting  into  the  forest.  This  is 
good  ground,  let  us  say,  ground  upon  which  we 
will  grow  some  more  valuable  trees ; its  position 
is  such  that  we  cannot  leave  it  out  of  the  forest. 
This  land  I would  take  to  sow  flax  upon  for  its 
necessary  treatment,  so  that  it  shall  not  cost  me 
so  much. 

5256.  Upon  what  kind  of  land  would  you  sow 
the  flax  preparatory  to  the  forest  planting; 
where,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  far  as  your 
observation  enables  you  to  say  ? — There  are  lots 
of  hills  that  go  from  the  north  of  Belfast  and 
round  in  an  easterly  direction ; that  would  be 
part  of  the  forest  scheme  for  Lough  Neagh; 
there  are  a lot  of  hills  again  in  Monaghan. 

5257.  You  are  talking  of  inland,  not  about  the 
coast? — No,  this  is  partly  round  the  coast.  On 
the  coast  of  Antrim  it  would  be  necessary  to 
cultivate  forests  for  the  sake  of  climatic  influence 
in  reference  to  the  prevention  of  torrents  and 
floods,  and  in  those  places  you  will  find  intervals 
of  good  land  where  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the 
weeds  and  shrubs ; such  would  be  the  best  places 
for  flax. 

5258.  But  do  you  think  that  the  proprietors 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  or  the  farmers  would  use 
their  good  land  for  the  purpose  of  forest  plant- 
ing?—No,  but  amongst  the  bad  land  there  is 
always  to  be  found  some  good  land,  and  you 
must  have  it  for  your  complete  scheme. 

5259.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any 
illustrations  of  where  you  saw  flax  sowed  on 
land  or  about  to  be  planted  ? — I was  not  over 
there  during  the  time  of  flax  cultivation. 

5260.  During  what  months  were  you  in 
Ireland? — In  the  months  of  September  and 
October. 

5261.  You  were  not  there  in  the  sprino-  or 
summer  ? — No,  1 was  not. 

5262.  Did  you  ever  see  flax  growing  in  Ire- 
land?— No,  but  I have  seen  the  results. 

5263.  Are 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued. 

5263.  Are  you  acquainted  with  flax  growing 
and  its  cultivation  ? — No,  not  further  than  that 
I have  utilised  it  for  clearing  the  ground  of 
weeds.  It  is  a very  exhaustive  crop  ; it  ex- 
hausts the  ground  so  much  that  no  weeds  can 
find  room,  and  it  grows  so  quickly  that  it  chokes 
young  plants ; therefore  it  is  for  that  reason  I 
would  grow  it. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

5264.  Would  this  flax  be  grown  for  the  seed 
or  the  fibre?  — For  the  fibre,  or  whichever  would 
pay  best. 

5265.  You  know  that  it  does  not  do  to  grow 
flax  over  and  over  again  upon  the  same  ground ; 
would  you  only  take  one  or  two  crops  ? — Only 
one  or  two  crops  ; just  as  it  would  be  practicable 
to  bring  the  ground  into  condition. 

Mr.  Armitstead. 

5266.  Flax  always  grows  best  upon  virgin 
ground,  does  it  not? — I think  so  ; I have  found 
it  on  very  good  new  ground. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

5267.  I would  ask  you  how  you  arrive  at  the 
estimate  you  made  that  planting  would  cost  from 
31.  to  8 1.  upon  the  ordinary  mountain  side ; could 
you  give  the  Committee  the  items  of  that  cost? 
— It  does  not  come  under  industries;  that  was 
a mere  forestry  question. 

5268.  You  would  not  be  able  to  do  it? — I 
could  not  enter  upon  it  here,  as  it  would  be 
such  a long  story ; it  would  entail  a very  long 
answer. 

5269.  What  I wanted  was  these  different 
items;  supposing  you  take  10,000  acres  as 
about  to  be  planted  upon  an  ordinary  bit  of  the 
mountain  side  on  the  west  of  Ireland  ; what  cost 
would  you  put  down  for  the  shelter  belt  of  dress- 
ing, planting,  and  preparing  the  ground,  and  so 
on ; if  I mentioned  each  item  separately,  could 
you  give  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  ? — I 
should  think  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
would  amount  to  something  less  than  1 l. 

5270.  That  is  the  preparation  of  the  ground, 
including,  for  instance,  making  it  good  enough 
to  grow  flax,  and  so  on? — There  would  be  no 
flax  here. 

5271.  That  would  be  wholly  for  the  planting? 
— Yes,  I speak  now  only  as  regards  the  cultiva- 
tion. 

5272.  Then  as  regards  the  actual  planting 
itself,  what  would  that  cost?— I should  say 
another  1 1. 

5273.  Then  for  the  fencing,  I am  taking  all 
the  time  a large  area,  say  of  about  10,000 
acres? — Say  about  10s.  an  acre. 

5274.  You  were  saying  just  now,  I think,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Dickson,  that  at  all  events  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  there  was  a great  deal  of 
fencing  already  in  existence ; butsurely  you  know 
that  in  the  west  of  Ireland  there  is  a great  deal 
of  country  where  this  fencing  would  not  exist  at 
all? — Upon  those  spots  there  would  be  no 
agricultural  pursuits ; the  grass  land  commence 
where  the  ridge  is  surmounted  so  that  that 
would  be  a boundary  line  which  would  be  as 
good  as  a fence ; that  is  to  say,  there  would  be 
something  which  would  act  as  a fence  ; I think 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
that  you  could  make  a lot  of  use  of  those  natural 
fences  or  boundaries. 

5275.  I think  you  said  you  knew  the  west  of 
Ireland  ?— I know  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland, 

5276.  You  know  part  of  the  west  of  Mayo  ? — 
Yes,  I do. 

5277.  Now  upon  the  mountain  sides  which  are 
the  parts  that  I understand  you  would  desire  to 
plant,  there  is  practically  no  fencing  of  any  sort 
or  kind  ? — No. 

5278.  Then  that  would  all  wantfencing,  would 
it  not  ? — No,  not  all  of  it. 

5279.  I do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
of  the  habits  of  the  natives  or  cattle  in  Ireland, 
they  never  mind  trespassing  unless  there  is  a 
very  firm  fence ; the  cattle  will  not  keep  out 
themselves  and  their  owners  will  not  keep  them 
out  ? — That  is  what  I meant;  you  must  make 
the  boundary  line  the  natural  boundary  in  order 
to  induce  nature  to  assist  you. 

5280.  What  would  you  call  the  natural 
boundary  ? — W ater  courses,  cliffs,  or  ravines,  of 
which  you  have  such  a number  over  there. 

5281.  Do  you  mean  natural  obstructions 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  straying  of  cattle  ? — 
Yes. 

5282.  And  you  would  put  down  the  fencing 
that  would  be  required  at  10  s.  an  acre? — About 
that,  giving  it  as  a rough  estimate. 

5283.  Than  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  trees 
themselves,  that  would  vary  very  much  accord- 
ing to  what  the  trees  were  ? — That  would  not  be 
very  much. 

5284.  What  would  you  say  per  acre  upon 
10,000  acres? — There  comes  another  question 
into  consideration  here,  namely,  that  l would 
require  for  such  a complex  as  that,  a nursery ; 
I would  not  buy  my  plants  ; I would  rear  them 
myself,  because  these  would  have  to  stand  in 
exposed  places  and  under  peculiar  circumstances 
and  I must  have  strong  plants  accustomed  to  the 
climate  and  the  soil  and  all  the  other  local  cir- 
cumstances; therefore  I must  rear  them  my- 
self. 

5285.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  require 
picked  plants,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  them 
would  be  greater  than  it  would  be  under  ordinary 
circumstances  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  greater  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

5286.  In  round  figures,  what  would  you  put  it 
at,  including  the  cost  of  your  nursery  ?— Some 
plants  you  cannot  plant  thick,  but  must  plant 
them  at  long  intervals,  and  sometimes  you  can 
plant  them  in  clumps.  I must  do  that  according 
to  where  I can  get  enough  room  for  the  young 
plants  to  grow.  It  is  no  use  saying  I can  plant 
them  on  the  bare  rock ; in  some  places  I could 
have  three  or  four  thousand  plants  to  the  acre, 
and  in  some  places  not  as  many  hundreds. 

5287..  Supposing  it  was  three  thousand,  what 
would  it  cost  ? — 1 could  have  them  reared  at 
five  shillings  a thousand. 

5288.  That  would  be  the  outside  cost  of  the 
rearing  of  them? — Yes,  exclusive  first  cost  of 
nursery. 

Chairman. 

5289.  Do  you  mean  5 s.  per  1,000  larches  ? — 
Various  kinds  of  trees  • I would  not  like  to  specify 
for  each  kind, 

N N 3 5290.  You 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

5290.  You  would  require  also  a shelter  belt. 
What  proportion  of  the  10,000  acres  under 
ordinary  circumstances  do  you  think  would  have 
to  be  devoted  to  that  which  is  pure  loss  ? — One 
tenth  ; say,  a thousand  acres  ; but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  give  the  figuies  on  this  point 

5291.  Supposing  we  take  the  four  million  acres 
of  Ireland  ; let  us  deal  with  them  ? — Then  I 
calculate  that  at  least  half-a-million  acres  will  be 
shelter  belt. 

5292.  If  we  take  it  at  that,  and  take  a tenth 
of  the  total  amount,  and  the  cost  was  something 
like  5 l.  or  6 l.,  we  could  say  that  it  would  add 
about  10  s.  per  acre  to  the  cost  of  the  whole 
thing,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  if  you  take  a tenth 
part. 

5293.  And  then  as  to  the  cost  of  the  land  it- 
self, are  you  going  to  take  that ; is  that  brought 
at  all  into  your  estimate  ? — I have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cost  of  the  land,  because  I could  not 
form  an  idea  of  it. 

5294.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  State  takes  the 
land,  they  would  have  to  pay  for  it  ? — Yes,  I 
dare  say ; but  that  does  not  come  within  my 
province. 

5295.  Then  I have  got  out  of  the  items  you 
have  given  me,  preparation  of  land,  planting, 
fencing,  cost  of  trees,  and  shelter  belt,  about 
3 L 10  s.  upon  the  average  per  acre,  then  what 
would  you  add  to  that ; what  cost  would  there  be 
in  addition  ? — There  would  be  superintendence, 
management,  and  thinning  out. 

5296.  But  I am  taking  the  original  cost? — 
There  would  be  the  labour  for  planning  out,  the 
labour  of  surveying,  the  cost  of  the  tools  neces- 
sary, the  labour  of  planting,  the  preparation  of 
the  plants  and  the  carting  of  them  from  the 
nursery  to  the  plantation. 

5297.  But  what  do  you  estimate  that  at  per 
acre? — What  are  the  labourer’s  wages  in  the 
place  ? 

5298.  I should  think  they  were  about  11  s.  a 
week  ? — -That  would  amount  to  between  2 1.  and 
-3  l. 

5299.  If  we  take  it  at  about  21.  10  s.  would 
that  be  about  the  average? — Yes. 

5300.  That  brings  up  the  cost  you  have  given 
to  me  to  61.,  therefore  you  consider  your  estimate 
of  from  5 l.  to  8 t.  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
cover  all? — Yes,  I think  I said  from  4 l.  to  8 l. 

5301.  You  have  spoken  two  or  three  times  of 

4,000,000  acres  that  you  propose  to  take  of  waste 
land;  by  “ waste  land  ” you  mean  that  which  is 
not  under  cultivation  at  present,  I suppose  ? — No, 
I mean  that  land  which  is  not  suitable  for  culti- 
vation. 

5302.  Could  you  say  at  all  out  of  those 

4,000,000  acres  what  amount  is  at  present  under 
cultivation  which  is  not  suited  for  cultivation? — 
No  because  by  “ cultivation  ” you  mean  so  many 
things  in  Ireland  ; they  sometimes  say  that  land 
is  under  cultivation  where  there  is  no  cultivation 
beyond  a scratch  with  a hoe  here  and  there. 

5303.  That  is  what  you  call  unsuitable  for 
cultivation  ? — Yes. 

5304.  You  must  in  some  way  or  other  have 
estimated  those  4,000,000  ; out  of  the  4,000,000 
how  much  is  actual  waste  land  not  even  scratched, 
and  how  much  would  be  waste  in  the  ordinary 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
sense  ? — I should  say  about  3,000,000  acres  are 
either  mountain  or  unproductive  bog ; they  are 
entirely  waste. 

• 5305.  Out  of  the  3,000,G00,  could  you  say 
how  much  is  bog  and  how  much  is  mountain? — I 
could  not  say,  it  requires  considerably  more 
examination  than  I have  been  able  to  give  to  it. 
You  must  remember  that  I made  that  examina- 
tion only  from  my  personal  interest  in  the 
question. 

5306.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  4,000,000 
acres? — By  seeing  what  I saw  and  being  told 
that  the  rest  was  similar. 

5307.  With  regard  to  bog  land,  is  there  any 
portion  of  the  so-called  bog  land  that  you  could 
plant  without  first  removing  the  bog  ? — Yes, 
there  are  the  edges  of  the  bogs. 

5308.  Does  that  amount  to  much  ? — It  depends 
on  how  near  they  will  grow  and  how  much  of 
the  bog  is  required,  because  you  must  not  take 
all  the  bogs  away,  if  you  planted  all  the  bogs,  the 
Irishman  would  be  very  hard  up  for  fuel. 

5309.  He  would  have  his  wood  ?—  Yes,  but 
when. 

5310.  But  what  is  the  outside  depth  of  bog  in 
which  a tree  would  grow  ? — Opinions  vary  about 
that  matter  ; I should  consider  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  plant  bogs  or  to  cultivate  trees  or  bogs 
where  there  was  more  than  two  feet  of  peat.  At 
the  same  time  I must  say  that  I have  seen  trees 
growing  on  bogs  which  were  considerably  more 
than  two  feet  deep,  but  I doubt  very  much 
whether  those  trees  would  give  sound  material. 
I have  found  in  many  cases  where  trees  have 
been  grown  upon  bogs  that  they  were  core-rotted ; 
they  were  weak,  and  they  commenced  to  decay 
when  they  were  30  years  or  a little  younger. 

5311.  But  practically  your  estimate  is  that 
there  are  4,000,000  acres  which  might  be  profit- 
ably planted  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

5312.  And  that  at  a cost  of  something  like  6 l. 
per  acre  you  said  ; that  is  to  say,  it  would  require 
an  outlay  of  24,000,000/.? — Altogether  if  you 
sum  it  all  up ; but  you  will  remember  that  I 
said  I would  not  always  plant,  I would  sow  a 
good  deal,  and  that  is  considerably  cheaper  than 
planting.  There  we  save  at  least  2 /.  per  acre. 

5313.  But  still  this  whole  four  million  acres 
could  not  vei-y  wrell  be  planted  or  sown  or  started 
under  a total  expenditure  of  something  like 

20,000,000  /.,  could  they  ? — I think  they  could 
for  less,  because  in  the  calculation  we  made  we 
added  all  the  unproductive  forest,  but  that  is 
not  fair. 

5314.  Why  not? — Because  the  burden  of  the 
forest  belt  should  be  shared  by  the  whole  of  the 
country  because  it  benefits  the  whole  of  the 
country,  and  not  any  special  locality,  that  cannot 
be  calculated  into  the  cost  of  the  general  forest, 
but  it  would  pay  all  the  same. 

5315.  I am  not  looking  at  it  for  a moment  as 
a question  of  profit,  but  purely  as  a question  of 
what  would  be  the  expendituae.  These  four 
million  acres  could  not.  really  be  set  going  under 
trees  for  an  outlay  of  much  under  20,000,000  /,  ? 
— It  would  come  near  that,  but  I doubt  if  it 
would  reach  it. 

5316.  But  to  your  mind  that  20,000,000  /. 

would 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
would  be  profitably  expended  ? — It  would  in  tbe 
end. 

5317.  As  to  Denmark,  is  there  any  one  dis- 
trict, that  is  to  say,  with  the  same  sort  of  land 
in  which  the  three  forms  of  ownership,  the  com- 
munal, the  State,  and  the  private  individual,  are 
side  by  side  ? — Yes. 

5318.  Can  you  judge  from  the  result  which 
of  the  three  is  the  most  profitable? — No  ; the 
processes  are  so  much  alike  that  you  may  say 
there  is  very  little  difference. 

5319.  Then,  as  regards  inspection  in  Denmark, 
I understood  you  to  say  that  no  one  is  allowed 
to  cut  the  trees  unless  they  are  marked  by 
inspectors  ? — Under  certain  circumstances. 
When  a forest  is  under  administration  on  account 
of  the  owner's  wastefulness,  or  owing  to  climatic 
influences  or  other  causes,  that  is  so. 

5320.  Then,  when  they  are  marked,  he  may 
cut  them  and  sell  them  as  best  he  can,  I suppose? 
—Yes. 

5321.  Do  you  know  Westport  at  all? — Yes. 

5322.  Do  you  know  Lord  Sligo’s  woods  there  ? 
— Yes,  I have  seen  some  of  them. 

5323.  Why  is  that  such  wretched  timber,  all 
moss-grown,  and  so  on  ? — It  is  not  fair  for  me  to 
say  why. 

5324.  I want  to  know  why,  if  other  forests 
were  grown  about  there,  the  climate  should  not 
affect  them  as  much  as  it  does  Lord  Sligo’s 
trees  ? — It  is  a peculiar  locality  there,  where  the 
draught  from  the  Atlantic  sets  in,  and  they  are 
a little  too  open.  If  they  had  had  the  protecting 
belt  they  would  not  have  had  all  these  mosses 
or  lichens  upon  them,  but  they  would  have  pro- 
tected each  other,  and  not  have  been  so  curly. 

5325.  Your  object  in  wishing  that  the  State 
should  undertake  the  duty  would  be  to  form 
these  shelter  belts,  which  would  not  be  profitable, 
and  which  would  not  be  formed  by  individuals? 
— Such  work  could  only  be  done  by  the  State. 

5326.  What  is  the  law  of  trespass  in  Denmark  ; 
is  it  pretty  stringent  ? — It  is. 

5327.  In  Ireland  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  it  more  stringent  than  it  is,  for  at  present 
there  is  practically  none  ? — It  would  be  necessary, 
I should  say,  to  have  strict  rules  and  to  enforce 
them. 

5328.  At  present  they  are  not  enforced  at  all  ? 
— Therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some 
bailiffs  and  people  to  look  after  the  forests. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

5329.  In  reference  to  your  very  interesting 
evidence  upon  the  subject  of  the  “ Landes,”  the 
honourable  Chairman  has  asked  me  to  read  this 
passage  from  your  own  report.  “ The  committee 
which  reported  in  1857  on  this  work  predicted 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  “Landes,”  thslow-lying 
lands  near  the  Garonne,  would  add  more  than 
1,000,000,000  francs  to  the  wealth  of  France,  a 
prophecy  which  at  that  time  was  regarded  as 
wild  and  foolish,  but  which  has  been  more  than 
fulfilled.  I will  only  quote  the  last  words  of  the 
late  report  furnished  by  the  council  to  the  Departe- 
ment  des  Forets  in  1882  : c This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pages  in  the  history  of  civilization 
and  progress ; in  a region  which,  30  years  ago, 
was  one  of  the . poorest  and  most  miserable  in 
France,  but  which  may  now  be  ranked  amongst 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

the  wealthy  and  prosperous.  There  is  at  the 
pi’esent  time  about  1£  million  of  acres  of  pine 
( Pinus  rnaritima)  on  the  “ Landes,”  and  though 
the  soil  is  of  the  poorest  description,  these  trees 
have  grown  fairly  well.  Where  30  years  ago  a 
few  thousand  poor  and  unhealthy  shepherds  were 
walking  about  on  stilts  to  raise  themselves  above 
the  unwholesome  flats,  watching  their  flocks 
feeding  on  the  scant  herbage  found  here  and 
there,  are  now  villages  with  sawmills,  wood- 
working factories,  charcoal  kilns,  turpentine 
distilleries  ; and  for  more  than  70  miles  are  seen 
these  vast  forests  interspersed  with  fertile 
agricultural  lands,  where  farmers  and  foresters 
by  the  thousands  are  finding  a healthy  and  pros- 
perous existence  ’ ” ? — I have  not  overrated  it. 

Chairman. 

5330.  You  adhere  to  that  statement? — I do. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

5331.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  statement 
affords  great  encouragement  to  devoting  much 
thought  and  care  to  the  re-afforesting  of  Ireland  ? 
— Certainly. 

5332.  You  have  a very  considerable  experi- 
ence of  forestry  in  several  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  Australia,  I think  ?— 
I have  some  experience. 

. 5333.  I believe  you  were  also  in  Spain  for  a 
time  ? — I have  not  had  any  works  to  execute  in 
Spain. 

5334.  But  you  have  observed  the  state  of  the 
forests  there? — Yes. 

5335.  What  is  the  proportion  of  forested  to 
unforested  land  now  recognised  by  the  best 
authorities  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
soil,  the  full  development  of  all  crops,  the  due 
maintenance  of  springs,  streams,  and  rivers,  the 
shelter  of  man  and  animals,  and  the  development 
of  all  industries,  in  any  country  which  aims  to 
hold  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  ? 
— From  20  to  30  per  cent. 

5336.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  rule  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy?— Yes. 

5337-  What  is  that  ?—  One-third  to  the  hunter 
and  two-thirds  to  the  husbandman. 

5338.  Do  you  know  the  rule  adopted  by 
William  Penn  at  his  foundation  of  the  great  and 
now  prosperous  State  of  Pennsylvania?—!  do. 

5339.  What  is  that? — That  one-third  of  the 
country  should  be  retained  as  forest. 

5340.  Are  you  aware  that  in  a country  once 
so  profusely  wooded  as  Canada  the  Legislature  of 
the  Dominion  has  found  it  necessary  to  pass  Acts 
for  the  enclosing  of  tracts  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains as  forest  parks,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
water  supply  of  the  streams  and  rivers  which 
have  their  rise  therein  ? — 1 am. 

6341.  Are  you  aware  that  so  lately  as  the  19th 
April  1884  a very  important  Act  was  passed  upon 
that  special  subject?— There  was. 

5342.  A vast  amount  of  disafforesting  has 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  it  not  ? — It  has. 

5343.  As  much  as  12  million  acres  on  the 
course  of  the  Ohio  and  Misissippi  rivers,  has  it 
not  ? — I can  only  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Commission, 

N N 4 5344.  That 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

5344.  That  is  their  statement,  is  it  not  ? — It 
is  their  statement. 

5345.  Are  you  aware  that  sensible  effects 
have  been  produced  on  the  water  levels  and 
slioals  of  these  great  rivers? — Yes. 

5346.  Do  you  know  of  other  instances  in 
which  like  results  have  followed  this  disafforest- 
ing of  vast  areas  ? — I do. 

5347.  Do  you  know  of  the  serious  questions 
which  have  arisen  as  to  the  channels  of  the  Ohio 
by  the  wheeling  or  shifting  bar  at  the  entrance 
of  that  river  into  the  Mississippi  ? — Yes,  the  Re- 
port has  reference  to  that. 

5348.  Are  you  aware  of  the  very  extensive 
operations  now  going  on  in  the  United  States  to 
remedy  the  great  destruction  of  forests  which 
have  taken  place  there  ? — Yes. 

5349.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  43  millions  of  trees  have  been  planted? 
— Yes ; it  was  Nebraska  which  introduced  the 
planting  day  or  “ Arbor  day,”  as  it  is  called. 

Chairman. 

5350.  Is  that  on  Government  land? — It  is 
on  Government  land  and  on  private  land  too. 

5351.  The  official  statistics  show  that  there 
have  been  planted  238,496  acres  of  forest  trees 
in  that  State? — Yes. 

5352.  Upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Arne  it  is 
stated  that  43  millions  of  forest  trees  are  grow- 
ing in  Nebraska  where  two  years  ago  not  a tree 
could  be  seen  growing  upon  their  wide  prairies  ? 
— Yes. 

5353.  Are  you  aware  of  the  State  law  which 
exempts  from  taxation  for  five  years  100  dollars 
valuation  for  each  acre  of  fruit  trees  planted,  and 
50  dollars  for  each  acre  of  forest  trees? — Yes. 

5354.  It  is  also  stated  that  “ the  corporate 
authorities  of  cities  and  villages  shall  cause  shade 
trees  to  be  planted  along  the  streets  thereof  ? — 
Yes. 

5355.  I believe  you  have  some  experience 
from  Australia  bearing  upon  the  question  of  tree- 
planting in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities? — Yes  ; 
there  are  several  places  where  the  trees  have 
created  a great  difference  in  the  health  of  a city, 
■particularly  in  very  dry  and  treeless  plains 
where  towns  has  been  situated.  The  shelter 
of  the  trees  has  caused  a great  improvement,  not 
only  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses,  but  also  in 
the  intermediate  locality. 

5356.  Had  you  not  something  to  do  with  the 
planting  of  a large  area  to  prevent  dust  storms 
prevailing  in  one  of  the  great  cities  there  ? — No; 
that  came  mainly  under  advice ; that  was  a local 
undertaking,  undertaken  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject;  it  was  undertaken  in  a 
township  the  name  of  which  I forget  now. 

5357.  But  that  is  an  operation  you  are  aware 
of  that  has  been  successful  in  stopping  the  dust 
storms  ? — Yes  ; but  now  in  Australia  they  plant 
a good  many  belts  across  the  treeless  plains, 
partly  to  give  shelter,  and  partly  to  give  shade 
for  cattle ; but  they  have  found  now  the  truth 
of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  celebrated 
botanist,  Baron  von  Mueller.  The  result  of  expe- 
rience is  that,  where  such  tree  belts  have  been 
planted,  the  productiveness  of  the  cereal  fields 
has  been  increased  50  per  cent,  and  eveu  more. 


Chairman — continued. 

5358.  Are  you  aware  that  in  many  districts  of 
Canada,  where  trees  were  formerly  very  abun- 
dant, there  are  none  to  be  found  now?— That  is  so. 

5359.  The  Island  of  Prince  Edward  once  bore 
a very  fine  forest,  did  it  not  ? — It  did. 

5360.  Have  you  seen  this  report  upon  the 
Canadian  forests,  which  was  produced  under  the 
direction  of  the  Marquis  of-  Lansdowne  at  my 
request,  and  have  you  seen  that  report  from  the 
Government  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  of  the  date 
of  7th  July  1884,  transmitted  by  letter  to  the 
Secretary  and  Governor  of  the  State,  in  which 
he  reports  that  there  are  now  no  forests  of  any 
extent  in  the  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island; 
that  they  have  disappeared  under  the  axe  of  the 
settler  and  the  lumber  man  ? — I am  aware  of 
that. 

5361.  Are  you  aware  also  that  a very  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  forests  has  taken  place 
in  the  other  Slates  of  the  Dominion? — Yes. 

5362.  Are  you  aware  that  the  national  Arbor 
day,  as  it  is  called,  for  planting  trees  has  been 
adopted  for  several  years  throughout  the  States 
of  A raerica,  and  that  it  has  lately  been  adopted 
in  Canada,  to  encourage  the  extension  of  the 
planting  of  timber  trees  to  replace  those  cut  down 
for  various  public  purposes,  that  duty  being  now 
recognised  as  of  the  highest  importance,  both 
for  the  growth  of  timber  and  the  supply  of  water 
and  so  on  ? — I am ; Nebraska  commenced  that 
first ; she  was  the  originator  of  the  Arbor  day. 

5363.  You  have  been  asked  about  value  and 
the  paying  results  of  planting ; are  you  familiar 
with  the  statistics  of  the  great  value  of  the 
American  forests  ?— With  some  of  them,  as  far  as 
the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commission  go. 

5364.  In  this  very  able  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  for  1883  it  is  stated  that, 
putting  aside  wheat,  “the  value  of  the  forest 
products  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  crops  of 
i'ye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco  taken  together”? — Yes  I have  seen  that. 

5365.  He  goes  on  to  say:  “We  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  much  of  our  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  They  certainly  have  received  great 
attention.  They  have  had  large  influence  in 
determining  the  movement  of  population  and 
even  the  settlement  of  our  States.  They  have 
sensibly  influenced  the  politics  and  legislation  of 
the  country.  But  the  annual  product  of  our 
forests,  is  nearly  10  times  in  value  that  of  our 
mines  of  silver  and  gold.  It  is  three  times  that 
of  the  silver  and  gold  mines,  together  with  all  the 
mines  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  It  is 
more  than  10  times,  also,  the  value  of  the  wool 
crop.  In  estimating  the  value  of  forest  products, 
we  might  fairly  reckon,  also,  that  of  the  coal, 
which  is  simply  the  forest  product  of  former  ages 
stored  up  for  present  use.  ” The  consumption  of 
timber  in  some  of  what  are  called  the  minor 
industries  in  America  is  very  large,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is. 

5366.  A very  large  quantity  is  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  barrels,  casks,  baskets,  and  so 
on.  The  industry  of  boot  and  shoe  lasts,  and 
shoe-pegs,  boxes  for  packing,  wagons  and  carts, 
reaches  a very  large  amount,  does  it  not? — It 
does. 

5367.  And  they  also  use  sleepers  in  very  large 
quantities  ? — They  do. 

5368.  Are 
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Chairman — continued. 

5368.  Are  you  aware  of  the  part  Bernard  de 
Pallbsy  played  in  inducing  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a system  of  forestry  in  the 
country  at  a time  when  the  forests  were  being 
ruthlessly  cut  down  and  sacrificed  by  the  owners 
of  them,  public  and  private  ? — Yes. 

5369.  Would  you  agree  with  him,  that  almost 
every  industry  you  could  name  is  in  some 
manner  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the 
products  of  forestry  for  its  development  and 
maintenance  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5370.  He  goes  the  length  of  saying  that  even 
the  iron  and  other  industries  of  the  metals  can- 
not be  canned  out  without  wood  in  the  shape  of 
charcoal  ?— Yes,  that  was  true  at  the  time. 

5371  Are  you  aware  that  charcoal  is  very 
extensively  used  upon  the  Continent  where 
metallurgic  works  are  carried  out? — Yes. 

5372.  Now  with  regard  to  Ireland,  are  you 
aware  that  a very  general  diminution  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years  in  the  actual  amount  of 
timber  still  growing  ? — I have  been  informed 
so. 

5373.  I hold  in  my  hand  a return  very  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  Registrar  General  of 
Ireland  ; he  states  that  in  the  year  1841  the 
woods  in  Ireland  covered  34,482  acres,  and 
that  in  1881  they  covered  only  328,703  acres, 
showing  in  the  40  years  period  an  absolute 
diminution  of  45,779  acres  ? — I can  quite  believe 
those  figures. 

5374.  From  your  own  observations  in  Ireland, 
you  have  seen  comparatively  little  attempt  at 
replanting  where  trees  have  been  cut,  have  you 
not f — I have  seen  very  little. 

5375.  You  do  not  doubt  from  all  you  have 
stated  with  regard  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
soil  and  so  forth,  that  if  that  condition  of  things 
is  allowed  to  progress,  Ireland  must  necessarily 
become  a poorer  and  more  barren  country? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

5376.  Have  you  at  all  estimated  in  anyway, 
roughly  or  approximately,  the  amount  of  waste 
of  soil  that  is  going  on  in  Ireland? — Only  very 
roughly. 

5377.  But  it  is  consistent  with  your  observa- 
tion that  a very  large  waste  of  soil  is  going  on 
constantly  in  Ireland  ? — It  is. 

5378.  And  that  the  slope,  or  mountain  lands, 
as  well  as  the  planted  lands,  are  becoming  gra- 
dually washed  away  ? — Yes. 

5379.  Do  you  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the 
course  of  the  Guibarra  river  in  Donegal? — No,  I 
do  not  know  it. 

5380.  Y ou  have  seen  the  Lee  river  in  Cork  ? 
— Yes.  I have. 

5381.  Are  you  aware  that  that  river  has  very 
much  silted  up,  and  that  its  channel  lias  been  very 
seriously  blocked  ? — Yes ; that  is  caused  by  the 
want  of  forests. 

5382.  By  the  down  wash  of  fine  soil? — Yes, in 
nine  cases  out  of  1 0 that  is  the  cause. 

5383.  You  believe  the  planting  of  forests  to 
be  the  only  means  by  which  the  gradual  denuda- 
tion of  the  soil  could  be  checked  ? — Yes,  I think 
that  is  the  only  means. 

5384.  For  that  reason  amongst  others,  you 
would  think  that  a certain  amount  of  protective 
planting  is  absolutely  necessary? — Yes. 


•Chairman — continued. 

5385.  Can  you  point  from  your  observations 
over  a considerable  extent  of  Ireland,  to  any 
single  cause,  or  rather  a series  of  concurrent 
causes,  so  certain  to  keep  Ireland  in  a backward 
condition  as  to  agriculture  and  industries  gener- 
ally, as  its  increasing  disafforested  condition  ? — 
No,  I cannot.  I cannot  point  to  any  cause  that 
is  more  important  in  my  view. 

5386.  You  do  not  think  that  arterial  drainage 
can  be  successfully  carried  out  until  a very  con- 
siderable amount  of  planting  round  the  mountain 
slopes  has  taken  place?— No. 

5387.  There  is  a constant  tendency  to  choke 
up  the  drains,  is  there  not  ? — There  is. 

5388.  It  has  been  estimated  that  those  drains 
will  be  successful  for  not  more  than  20  years  ; is 
that  not  so  ? — That  is  so,  so  far  as  I recollect. 

5389.  Now  we  have  had  evidence  that  up  to 
certainly  the  year  1752  a very  considerable 
amount  of  standing  timber  remained  in  Ireland, 
used  in  many  of  the  industries,  and  very  largely 
used  in  the  smelting  of  iron ; the  smelting  of 
iron  and  other  metallurgic  processes,  as  Sir 
Robert  Kane  states  in  his  valuable  book,  went 
out  when  the  last  forest  fires  were  extinguished. 
Now  let  me  ask  you  this  : supposing  the  forests 
had  been  protected  as  they  began  to  be  in 
France  about  that  period,  at  what  would  you 
roughly  estimate  the  value  of  the  forests  standing 
in  Ireland  at  the  present  day,  which  you  have 
stated  might  have  covered  4,000,000  acres  of 
land;  what  addition  to  the  practical  wealth  of 
the  country  do  you  estimate  that  would  represent 
if  equal  care  had  been  taken  in  Ireland  to  that 
taken  in  France  ? — From  25  1.  an  acre  and  up- 
wards. 

5390.  That  you  would  consider  a moderate 
estimate  ? — Yes. 

5391.  So  that  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that 
if  due  care  had  been  taken  of  the  forests  as  they 
stood  200  years  ago,  Ireland  might  now  have  a 
property  of  100,000,000 1.  in  its  woods  and 
forests  ? — Not  at  all  extravagant. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

5392.  Must  you  not  deduct  from  that  all  that 
the  land  has  been  doing  under  crops  during  all 
that  time  ? — I speak  only  of  what  the  forests 
would  be  worth  now  if  they  had  been  under 
treatment  for  from  100  to  200  years. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5393.  I understand  your  evidence  refers  to 
unused  land  ? — Y es,  to  the  natural  forest  land. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

5394.  This  estimate  takes  no  account  of  its 
metallurgic  and  other  industries  which  would 
have  been  continued  and  further  developed,  and 
the  numerous  other  industries  that  would  in  all 
human  probability  be  now  in  existence  from  the 
days  of  the  smelting  industries  of  Lord  Cork, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir  Charles  Coote,  Mr.  Wan- 
desforde,  and  others,  in  full  blast  in  1652,  accord- 
ing to  Gerard  Boate,  and  many  other  authorities 
who  are  throughly  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  ; are  you  aware  that  many  of  the  clear- 
ings of  the  woods  were  done  not  only  with  the 
sanction  but  under  the  direction  of  the  English 

O O Government 
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Government  in  those  days? — I have  read  so; 
I understand  so  as  a matter  of  history. 

5395.  And  that  the  most  wasteful  destruction 
of  the  woods  took  place ; for  instance,  “ the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  to 
inquire  into  the  disposal  of  the  confiscated 
estates,  gave  it  a prominent  place  in  their  report, 
‘ dreadful  havoc  they  wrote  has  been  committed 
on  the  woods  of  the  proscribed.  Those  on  whom 
the  confiscated  land  have  been  bestowed  or  their 
agents  have  been  so  eager  to  seize  upon  the 
smallest  profits  that  several  large  trees  have  been 
cut  down  and  sold  for  6 d.  each.  The  destruc- 
tion is  still  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.’  'Frees  to  the  value  of  20,000  ?.  were 
cut  down  soon  after  the  revolution  upon  the 
single  estate  of  Sir  V.  Brown  in  Kerry. 
Wentenhall,  who  was  Bishop  of  Kilmore  from 
1699  to  1713,  distinguished  himself  by  cutting 
down  and  selling  for  his  own  profit  timber  on 
his  diocesan  property  which  would  soon  have 
attained  an  equal  value.  Hickman,  who  was  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  from  1709  to  1713,  was  guilty 
of  the  same  peculation.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
confiscations  in  Ulster  one  of  the  chief  induce- 
ments held  out  to  the  English  who  were  invited 
to  settle  in  the  old  Irish  territory  was  the  abund- 
ance of  the  woods;  the  goodliest  and  largest 
timber  that  might  compare  with  any  in  his 
Majesty’s  dominions,  but  before  the  century  had 
closed  the  aspect  of  the  country  had  wholly 
changed.  A Paper  laid  before  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  describes  the  immense  quantity  of 
timber  that  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  being  shipped  from  Coleraine  and 
Belfast ; and  how  the  great  woods  in  the 
counties  of  Londonderry  Down,  and  Antrim 
were  almost  destroyed.”  There  were  290,000 
trees  destroyed  in  all.  Those  extracts  that  I 
have  read  are  from  Mr.  Lecky’s  observations  in 
his  great  work  on  “ England  in  the  18th  Cen- 
tury.” Now  are  not  re- afforesting  operations  in 
progress  in  all  countries  of  Europe? — They  are. 

5396.  In  India  and  America  as  far  as  you  are 
aware  ? — Yes. 

5397.  Then  is  there  any  reason  whatsoever  why 
similar  operations  should  not  be  carried  on  in  Ire- 
land, whereas  you  have  shown  they  are  so  neces- 
sary ? — I cannot  see  any  reasons  to  the  contrai-y. 

5398.  Now  incidentally  I would  like  to  ask 
you  whether  England  herself  is  not  very  largely 
denuded  of  timber  ? — It  is. 

5399.  And  whether  the  quantity  of  timber 
standing  in  this  countx-y  at  present  is  not  utterly 
insignificant  compared  to  the  importation  and 
emjjloyment  of  timber  for  various  industries  ? — 
It  is  a vex-y  small  amount. 

5400.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  im- 
portation of  timber  and  forest  wood  into  these 
three  countries  annually  is? — I have  been  informed 
that  it  is  about  30,000,000 1.  stex-ling  a year  and 
more. 

. 5401.  That  represents  what? — It  represents 
timber,  charcoal,  bark-tanning  principles,  fuel 
purposes,  and  also  the  results  of  the  forests 
either  in  the  tropical  or  in  the  temperate  zone  ; 
all  forest  produce. 

5402.  Some  time  ago  I made  a calculation, 
which  was  published,  of  the  woods  and  forests  in 


Europe  and  America  and  the  amount  of  impox-ts 
into  this  country  ; I estimated  the  imports  at 

20.000. 000  l.  sterling  in  order  to  be  within  the 
max-k.  A gentleman  whose  name  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  went  over  this 
subject  with  extraordinary  industry  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  last  December.  He  read  and 
subsequently  published  an  extremely  valuable 
return  in  which  he  corrected  my  figures  by 
enlarging  them  very  considerably.  He  estimates 
from  the  official  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  the  amount  of  the  imports  of  timber  and 
forest  products  for  the  year  1882  was  over 

30.000. 000/.,  and  for  the  year  1883  it  was  over 

31.500.000  /. ; he  has  included  items  which  did  not 
include  in  my  estimate ; for  instance  caoutchouc,  is 
amongst  them  ? — Yes. 

5403.  He  estimates  that  at  2,754,692  /.  fox- 
1882,  and  at  3,652,817  /.  for  1883,  gutta-percha 
in  each  year  was  about  500,000  /.,  Piassava  coir, 
palmetto  and  other  tree  fibres  about  200,000  /.  to 

240.000  /.  Those  are  the  items,  including 
“ Vegetable  ivory  nuts,  wood  naphtha,  cocoa-nut 
and  palm  oil,  sago,  cinnamon,  Brazil  nuts, 
cocoa  nuts  and  other  edible  nuts  ” which 
have  raised  the  general  importation  fx-om  the 

20.000. 000  /.  at  which  I place  it  to  31,548,919  l. 
in  1883.  Now  having  regard  to  the  vast  amount 
of  money  which  leaves  this  countx-y  for  those 
imports,  do  not  you  think  that  a very  considerable 
amount  in  course  of  time,  longer  or  shorter,  of 
those  same  imports  could  be  produced  in  this 
countx-y  ? — A very  lax-ge  number  of  them. 

5404.  For  instance,  most  of  the  wood  barks, 
wood  pulp  for  papex-,  turpentine,  pitch,  tar,  resin, 
and  so  on,  all  those  could,  within  a comparatively 
short  time,  be  produced  in  this  country? — Yes, 
to  a great  extent,  and  perhaps  for  export. 

5405.  Now,  taking  into  account  the  large 
amount  of  these  imports  and  the  possibility  of 
producing  a very  considerable  proportion  of  them 
in  the  country  itself,  if  those  three  countries 
were  properly  re-afforested,  would  you  not  think 
that  throwing  that  expenditure  locally  into  this 
couxxtry  would  have  the  most  beneficial  and  per- 
manent results,  in  dealing  with  the  great  depres- 
sion of  trade  which  has  been  prevailing  here  fox- 
some  time  past,  and  is  likely  to  last  for  some 
further  time  ? — I think  it  would  have. 

5406.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  operation  of 
so  large  an  extent  and  so  far-reaching,  employino- 
8uch  a large  number  of  the  population  in  product 
tion  as  this,  which  could  be  introduced  to  deal 
with  the  great  crisis  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing at  present? — I do  not  know  of  any  othex-,  but 
I do  not  say  that  there  are  no  others. 

5407.  Then  in  that  point  of  view  would  you 
not  consider  that  the  general  question  of  re- 
afforesting was  a State  operation  which  demanded 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Government  of  this 
countx-y  ? — Certainly,  I shoxild  say  it  woxxld  be. 

5408.  So  far  as  timber  standing  now  is  con 
cerned,  England  hex-self  is  nearly  in  as  backward 
condition  as  Ireland,  is  she  not  ? — From  a prac- 
tical point  of  view  she  is. 

5409.  If  you  take  the  population  and  area  of 
England,  as.  shown  in  this  Return  of  mine,  as 
compared  with  the  acreage  and  population  of 
other  countries,  you  will  see  that  the  amount  of 

timber 
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timber  standing  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
bears  a very  small  proportion  indeed  to  that 
which  exists  throughout  Europe,  America,  Ca- 
nada, India,  and  elsewhere,  as  far  as  you  are 
acquainted  with  those  countries  ? — That  is  so. 

5410.  Then,  would  you  not  think  the  great 
operation  of  re- afforesting  the  whole  of  these 
three  kingdoms  worthy  of  the  consideration,  of 
statesmen  in  dealing  with  the  present  condition 
of  things  in  the  empire  ? — I think  so. 

5411.  If  we  take  into  account  the  possible 
exhaustion  of  coal  within,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
says,  150  years,  it  would  be  a step  very  proper 
to  take  now  or  within  a very  short  time,  would 
it  not? — Yes. 

5412.  Operations  of  a similar  kind  have  been 
undertaken  in  nearly  all  countries,  you  have  in- 
vestigated in  regard  to  this  question? — In  most 
civilised  countries. 

5413.  Then  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why 
this  empire  should  be  so  backward  in  regard  to 
this  great  question  ? — No. 

5414.  I suppose,  except  in  a general  way,  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  forests  of  India  ? — 
Only  from  reports. 

5415.  But  you  are  aware  that  within  40  years 
they  have  been  raised  to  a position  of  great  com- 
mercial success  ? — Yes. 

5416.  And  that  they  now  cover  a very  vast 
area  of  from  60,000  to  70,000  square  miles? — Yes. 

5417.  Now,  of  course  the  question  of  whether 
a process  of  re-afforesting  would  pay  is  highly 
important,  both  in  regard  to  Ireland  and  in  re- 
gard to  this  empire  at  large,  and  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  should  be  "faced.  We  have  seen 
the  great  value  that  you  have  admitted  of  timber 
standing  in  America,  and  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  which  it  represents  now. 
Are  you  aware  that  the  Indian  forests  pay  very 
considerably? — Yes,  I have  been  told  so. 

5418.  Are  you  aware  that  they  pay  somewhere 
about  half  a million  sterling  per  annum  ?— Yes  ; 
although  they  were  not  created  exactly  for  that 
purpose;  they  were  mainly  created  for  sanitary 
purposes ; still  they  pay. 

5419.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  pay,  and  the 
matter  can  be  easily  verified  by  turning  to  the 
India  forests  reports,  that  in  a general  way  they 
leave  a margin  of  something  like  half  a million 
sterling  of  profit  ?— Of  surplus. 

5420.  Are  you  also  aware  that  that  profit 
might  might  be  cited  at  a very  much  larger 
figure,  but  that  the  extension  of  the.  foresting 
operations  to  land  as  yet  unforested,  is  paid,  for 
year  by  year  out  of  income,  and  is  not,  as  it  might 
fairly  be,  put  to  the  credit  side  of  the  forests  ? — 
No  doubt. 

5421.  You  are  aware  of  the  great  exports  of 
timber  from  Canada? — Yes,  I am. 

5422.  And  the  exporting  of  timber  is  an  opera- 
tion which  pays  very  largely  in  Canada?  Yes, 
the  lumber  trade. 

5423.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  principal,  source  of  income  of  the 
Dominion? — That,  and  the  fisheries. 

5424.  Now  I should  like  to  a3k  you  whether 
you  are  not  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  forests 
are  a paying  property,  and  have  been  shown  in 
this  Blue  Book,  which  I had  the  honour  of  pro- 
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ducing,  to  be  paying  in  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe ; do  you  happen  to  be  familiar  with 
the  small  State  of  Coburg-Gotha  ? — I know 
where  it  is.  I have  not  been  there. 

5425.  You  are  aware  that  the  system  of  forestry 
is  carried  out  there  very  carefully? — Yes. 

5426.  Are  you  aware  that  the  annual  net  pro- 
fit of  the  forests  of  that  small  country  amounts  to 
182,360  marks  ? — I dare  say. 

5427.  Then  with  regard  to  Prussia,  are  you 
aware  that  very  care  observations  have  been 
made  there  with  regard  to  the  financial  question 
connected  with  forests,  and  that  Mr.  Henry 
Cadogan,  who  is  our  representative  at  Berlin  in 
this  department  (he  is  not  a minister,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  most  active  persons  connected  with  the 
ministry  there,  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Ampthill)  made  a very  careful  report  on  the 
forests  of  Prussia,  taking  Prussia  as  a State  by 
itself.  The  forests  of  Prussia  are  managed  by 
Prussia  itself,  are  they  not? — Yes,  they  are. 

5428.  They  are  not  mixed  up  with  the  general 
question  of  Germany  and  her  empire?— No. 

5429.  Now  Mr.  Cadogan  gives  returns  for  the 
years  1876-7-8-9,  1880-1-2-3,  showing  the  in- 
come of  the  forests,  the  expenditure  upon  the 
forests,  and  the  surplus,  and  without  troubling 
the  Committee  with  the  figures,  I will  just  name 
two  or  three  of  them.  In  1876,  the  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure  was  1,483,811 1.  13*.; 
in  1 877,  the  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure 
was  1,080,778  Z.  6 s.  Then  in  the  two  following 
years,  the  surplus  fell  to  940,915  l.  17  s. ; in  the 
next  two  years  it  rose  again;  in  1880,  it  rose  to 
1,173,027 1.  10  s.;  and  in  the  following  year, 
1881,  it  rose  to  1,005,685  Z. ; in  1882,  it  fell  again 
to  975,600  Z.;  and  in  1883,  it  further  fell  to 
942,850  Z.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  forest 
products  vary  in  price,  and  that  considerable 
differences  and  fluctuations  must  be  observed 
from  time  to  time? — Yes. 

5430.  Then,  in  this  Blue  Book,  Mr.  Cadogan 
further  gives  the  state  of  things  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  which  shows  the  net  results  to  be  a pro- 
fit. Then,  as  regards  Russia,  a very  elaborate 
report  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
our  Ambassador.  You  are  aware  that  industries 
in  timber  have  been  very  largely  carried  out  in 
Russia,  have  they  not  ? — Y es,  they  are  so,  not 
only  in  timber  but  in  bark  too. 

5431.  You  are  aware  that  the  Russian  houses 
are  very  much  built  of  timber,  are  you  not? — 
They  are. 

5432.  They  are  subject  to  great  fires,  so  that 
Russia  is  said  to  be  burnt  down  every  seven 
years,  therefore  there  is  an  enormous  demand 
for  timber  there  ? — Yes. 

5433.  But,  besides  that,  very  considerable 
profits  accrue  1o  the  Crown  from  its  forests? — 
Yes;  for  instance,  in  1872,  the  profits  reached 
eight  million  roubles  ; in  1880,  the  profits  reached 

13.651.000  roubles;  in  1881,  they  reached 

14.485.000  roubles. 


Chairman. 

5434.  What  would  that  represent  in  our 
money  ? — I think  the  rouble  is  worth  two  shil- 
linors.  „ . . 

5 o 2 5435.  I think 
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you  are  yourself  familiar  with 
Sweden,  to  some  extent? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

5436.  You  are  aware  that  Sweden  has  been 
mainly  the  source  of  supply  of  certain  timber 
coming  into  this  country  for  a long  period  ? — 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

5437.  But  the  Norway  interest  in  timber  is 
much  less  than  the  Swedish  interest,  is  it  not? — 
No  : I think  Norway  is.  j ust  as  much  interested  as 
Sweden. 

5438.  In  Sweden  has  it  not  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  take  steps  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
timber,  which  has  been  so  immensely  drawn 
upon  of  recent  years? — Yes. 

5439.  A very  considerable  amount  of  re- 
afforesting is  going  on  there,  is  it  not  ? — They 
are  re-afforesting  in  the  way  that  the  young 
forests  will  be  protected  instead  of  being  de° 
stroyed. 

5440.  But  they  are  also  planting,  are  they 
not  ? — To  some  extent. 

5441.  They  are  to  a considerable  extent,  ac- 
cording to  these  returns  ? — There  is  no  necessity 
for  planting  there  so  much;  there  is  so  much 
young  growth. 

5442.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  those 
countries  these  forests  pay.  Now,  Mr.  Sexton 
has  anticipated  me  in  what  I was  goin°-  to  ask 
you  about  the  paying  of  planting  in  Ireland  ; he 
has  read  some  figures  to  you  from  Mr.  Hartland’s 
very  able  report,  which  show  that  experience  in 
Ireland  is  very  favourable  to  the  planting  of 
timber  as  a paying  operation  ; did  you  visit  the 
country  of  the  Galtee  mountains ; where  there 
is  a good  deal  of  planting  ?— No,  I did  not  stop 
to  see  them..  I went  on  a flying  visit. 

5443.  But  still  your  experience  of  Ireland  is 
favourable  to  planting,  as  an  operation  capable 
of  paying  its  expenses  and  leaving  a profit  ?— 
Certainly,  a very  considerable  profit. 

5444.  You  have  seen  now  over  a very  large 

area  of  the  world  where  planting  is  carried  on 
very  extensively  that  it  is  a paying  operation, 
and  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  putting- 
aside  questions  of  temporary  depression,  which 
occur  in  all  great  trades,  planting  would  be  a 
profitable  and  safe  operation  in  Ireland  ? Cer- 

tainly, and  not  only  directly  but  indirectly 
through  its  other  influences. 

5445.  Then  you  think  that,  as  one  of  the 
agencies  for  raising  Ireland  out  of  it  present 
condition  of  deep  depression  of  all  industries  and 
the  deterioration  of  its  agricultural  industry, 
planting  would  be  one  of  the  operations  most  to 
be  recommended  in  the  future  ?— I . think  it 
would ; I believe  it. 

5446  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
establish  an  agricultural  department  in  Ireland 
with  a vie  w of  supervising  the  quality  of  seeds  ? 
—I  cannot  give  any  opinion  upon  that.  I can 
only  say  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  agricultural 
department  and  forest  department  they  must  not 
be  together;  agriculture  and  forestry,  thouMi 
working  towards  the  same  end,  are  not-  friendly 
towards  each  other;  in  this  way,  that  the  forester 
wants  to  have  the  good  land  that  the  agriculturalist 
also  wantstohave;  the  agriculturalist,  ontheother 
hand,  wants  some  of  the  forest  manure,  and  the 
forester  will  not  give  it  ; there  are  many  things 


m which  they  clash,  so  that  they  should  never 
be  under  the  same  department;  but  a central 
department  I consider  necessary. 

5447.  At  all  events,  whether  under  the  agri- 
cultural. department,  or  independently  upon  its 
own  basis,  you  would  think  that  a forest  depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  necessary  institutions,  and 
should  be  establised  in  Ireland  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible?— Yes. 

5448.  I do  not  quite  like  cross  examining 
you,  because  I am  not  quite  sure  you  understood 
the  questions  exactly  ; but  I wish  to  ask  you 
with  regard  to  that  great  C-shaped  belt,  which 
you  have  always  regarded  as  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  inland  districts  in  Ireland ; did 
I understand  you  to  say  rightly  awhile  ago  that 
that  would  be  altogether  unproductive  ? — No  ; 
I called  it  “ unproductive  ” because  it  would  not 
pay  ; it  does  not  produce  any  such  remuneration 
to  enable  you  to  say  that  it  would  pay  a fair 
amount  of  interest ; therefore  I called  it  unpro- 
ductive ; of  course  there  will  be  some  produce 
derived  from  it,  but  it  will  be  a permanent  forest; 
the  trees  will  remain  there. 

5449.  What  would  be  the  depth  of  that  belt 
you  propose,  from  the  outer  fringe  (which  might, 
as  you  say,  be  on  the  sea  border,  as  I have  seen 
it  myself  in  parts  of  Donegal)  to  the  inner  por- 
tion ?— From  50  to  300  yards. 

5450.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  it  should  be  even  wider  than  that?— Yes, 
but  I say  that  as  the  least. 

5451.  You  mentioned,  I think,  some  time  ago 
that  the  sea  spray  as  carried  inland  acts  inju- 
riously on  certain  kinds  of  vegetation  ?— Yes. 

5452.  Have  you  any  idea  how  far  inland  the 

sea  spray  has  been  traced  ? — Where  the  coast  is 
barren,  I should  say  it  would  come  miles  and 
miles;  I would  say  five  or  six  miles  in,  or  perhaps 
more.  1 

5453.  Are  you  awate  that  it  has  been  stated 
frequently,  and  re-stated,  that  the  salt  water 
spray  is  distinctly  to  be  recognised  on  the  panes 
of  glass  of  houses  so  far  inland  as  Mullingar  ? 
— How  far  would  that  be  from  the  coast? 

5454.  Over  100  miles ; it  is  about  the  centre 
of  Ireland?— I daresay  that  might  be  so,  but 
that  would  be  the  salt  carried  by  storms ; it  is 
not  the  spray  of  the  wave,. but  it  comes  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

. 5455.  Suppose  a great  shelter  belt  were  carried 
inland  for  half-a-mile,  would  there  not  be  upon 
its  inner  border  much  timber  that  could  be  used 
for  timber  supply  ? — Certainly  ; it  depends  upon 
the  width  of  the  belt. 

. 5456.  And  also  there  would  be  innumerable 
industries  growing  outof  the  necessary  thinnings- 
and  would  not  such  industries  as  tar-makino-,  and 
resm-producing,  and  turpentine  be  very  likely  to 
be  carried  out  successfully  on,  at  least,  the  inner 
half  of  that  great,  belt? — Yes,  certainly. 

5457.  Would  it  not  be  a pity  to  contemplate 
the  inner  circle  of  such  a lengthened  band  of 
timber,  which  I believe,  with  you,  would  un- 
questionably grow  heavily,  lying  idle  ? But  it 

does  not  lie  idle. 

. 5458.  Would  not  that  great  belt  furnish 
innumerable  industries  ?—  The  inner  part  of  the 
belt  would ; but  where  to  draw  the  line,  neither 
you 
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you,  nor  I,  nor  the  forester  of  the  next  30  years 
would  be  able  to  say.  It  would  be  a question 
how  far  in  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  such  a 
line. 

5459.  We  are  perfectly  familiar  with  boun- 
daries through  Ireland ; there  was  what  was 
called  the  “ mile  line,”  drawn  around  Connaught 
by  our  friend  Oliver  Cromwell,  within  which  all 
who  were  transported,  were  obliged  to  keep  them- 
selves ; they  were  not  allowed  to  transgress  the 
mile  line  ; they  were  subjected  either  to  tran- 
sportation to  the  other  place  to  which  they  were 
consigned,  “ to  Hell  or  Connaught,”  or  to  have 
their  heads  cut  off  if  they  transgressed  the  mile 
line ; we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
d “ mile  line  ” for  shelter  ? — Certainly  not,  I 
apprehend. 

5460.  If  we  had  it  at  half  a mile,  would  it  not 
be  possible  that  a very  great  number  of  industries 
might  be  carried  on? — Yes;  the  inner  part  of  it 
would,  of  course,  always  give  a yield,  but  the 
outer  part  of  it  must  never  be  touched. 

5461.  The  outer  part  of  it  stands  the  full 
brunt  of  the  storms  ?— And  forms  a roof  to  walk 
on. 

5462.  But  the  inner  part  could  be  brought  to 
profitable  account? — Yes,  but  as  soon  as  that 
gives  a yield,  I do  not  call  that  a shelter  belt ; it 
commences  then  to  be  a productive  forest. 

5463.  Bnt  there  is  another  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered ; would  not  a very  thin  line  of  shelter 
belt  be  very  likely  to  be  blown  away  through  the 
high  storms  of  the  western  coast? — No  ; so  long 
as  it  is  grown  from  1 inch  to  50  feet  in  a slope, 
it  will  not  blow  away. 

5464.  At  all  events,  upon  the  border  of  the 
inner  belt  a great  many  industries  could  be 
carried  on  profitably? — No  doubt  they  could. 

5465.  Would  they  not  go  a long  way  to  pay 
the  expenses? — They  would  go  a long  way  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  whole. 

5466.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Committee 
the  very  interesting  facts  you  have  observed  as 
to  the  influence  of  trees  in  promoting  the  stocking 
of  rivers  with  fish  ; I do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
fish  grow  upon  trees,  but  I would  imply  that  fish 
thrive  under  trees;  would  you  kindly  explain 
briefly  to  the  Committee  any  observations  you 
have  to  make  upon  that  subject  ? — During  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  I gave  a lecture  upou  that 
subject,  and  that  lecture  I have  had  reprinted, 
and  I have  given  a copy  to  the  honourable  Chair- 
man; it  mainly  shows  the  facts  which  I will 
state  now.  Where  the  saprolegnea,  the  great 
salmon  disease  (to  take  the  king  of  fishes  first), 
has  been  specially  destructive,  you  may  say  that 
there  is  almost  no  forest  upon  the  rivers,  or  the 
places  where  the  rivers  spring  from.  And  it  is 
easily  to  be  understood ; the  water  in  the  river 
is  not  of  equal  height,  there  is  a strong  flow  in 
the  winter  and  very  little  in  the  summer,  and 
that  which  there  is  in  the  summer  is  very  poor 
and  of  very  bad  quality ; the  fish  do  not  like  it. 
If  they  have  an  equable  flow  of  water  in  the 
river  they  will  live  and  thrive.  And,  moreover, 
m the  absence  of  trees,  their  young  fry  cannot 
get  the  small  animalcula?  that  they  live  upon, 
which  are  the  best  food  for  them.  These  come 
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from  the  leaves-,  and  not  only  from  the  over- 
hanging leaves  which  drop  them  down,  but  from 
the  roots  too,  and  from  the  forest  also,  where 
they  are  living  in  millions  and  millions,  and  are 
blown  into  the  water,  or  are  shaken  down  acci- 
dentally. 

Chairman. 

5467.  Then  the  flies  collect  on  the  water  and 
they  get  eaten  by  the  fish,  do  they  not? — Yes, 
no  doubt  they  do.  It  may  sound  curious,  but 
in  every  forest  stream,  under  an  over-hanging 
tree,  you  will  always  see  fish.  The  best  place 
to  fish  is  close  to  a tree ; aud  not  only  is  that  the 
case  in  fresh  water,  but  in  salt  water  too  it  has 
been  often  observed,  in  Denmark  and  the  Baltic, 
that  the  best  place  to  fish  is  where  the  forest 
goes  close  down  to  the  water,  as  it  does  in  those 
countries. 

5468.  Do  the  fish,  as  a rule,  get  out  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun  into  the  shade  of  the  trees  ? — ifes, 
they  like  to  get  near  trees,  there  is  any  amount 
of  food  for  them  there. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5469.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  the  best  sal- 
mon rivers  of  America  are  the  best  wooded 
rivers  ? — It  came  out  in  this  inquiry,  upon  the 
statement  of  Professor  Brown  Goode,  that 
wherever  the  forests  have  been  destroyed  to  any 
considerable  extent  the  salmon  have  been  dimi- 
nished; and  destroyed  by  the  saprolegnea,  as 
stated  by  Professor  Huxley,  I think. 

5470.  You  say  in  your  Paper,  “ The  fish  like 
willows,  and  I have  oftentimes,  in  Australia, 
seen  the  best  fishing  places  close  to  where  some 
weeping  willows  ( Salic  Babylonica)  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  indigenous  and  even  more  shady 
wattles  {acacias)”  ? — Yes,  that  is  perfectly  true. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

5471.  Then,  if  you  clear  the  meadows  of  the 
trees,  willows,  and  others,  which  furnish  shade 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  do  not  you  indirectly 
diminish  the  fish  supply  and  banish  the  fish  ? — 
That  is  a fact  which  has  been  so  often  noticed. 

5472.  Are  you  aware  that  your  observations 
have  been  independently  confirmed  in  Russia  by 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Grimm  ? — No,  I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

5473.  In  the  series  of  Reports  I have  before 
quoted,  it  is  stated  on  page  38  in  the  Report 
upon  Russia,  that  “ Dr.  Grimm  also  notes  that 
rivers  noted  for  their  fish,  whose  banks  were 
formerly  covered  with  forests,  but  where  now  fer- 
tile meadows  may  be  seen,  are  destitute  of  almost 
any  living  thing,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
dearth  of  insects  whose  larva?  served  as  food  for 
the  fish.”  Your  observations  were  first  made  in 
Australia,  were  they  not? — Yes. 

5474.  But  you  have  since  observed  it  else- 
where ? — Yes,  in  several  countries. 

5475.  We  may  now  take  it  as  established  by 
you,  and  supported  by  Dr.  Grimm,  the  great 
Russian  authority,  that  the  cutting  down  of  trees 
or  large  bushes,  such  as  exist  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  has  the  effect  of  driving  away  the  fish,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  supply  of  food  which  they 
require?— Yes;  it  is  supported  by  not  only  that 
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authority,  but  by  Professor  Brown  Goode,  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Baird,  and  Mr.  Wilmot,  the  Canada  Fish  Com- 
missioner, and  several  others  who  spoke  upon 
that  subject  after  I had  read  my  Paper. 

5476.  When  you  were  in  Ireland  you  made 
very  special  investigation  into  the  question  of  the 
torrents  and  floods  of  the  Bann  river,  did  you 
not? — Yes,  1 did. 

5477.  You  were  of  opinion,  with  the  great 
French  authorities,  engineers,  and  others,  that 
the  only  effective  way  of  dealing  with  torrents 
and  floods  is  by  a proper  application  of  planting? 
— Yes,  on  the  slopes  and  the  catchment  basins. 

. 5478.  I would  only  ask  you  this  further  ques- 
tion : you  have  gone  over  this  valuable  book  on 
the  “Torrents  des  Hautes  Alpes”? — I have. 

5479.  And  you  further  say  you  have  examined 
very  carefully  into  the  question  of  the  floods  and 
the  torrents  of  the  Bann  ? — I have  ; and  in  re- 
gard to  that  question  may  I refer  to  the  last  part 
of  my  Report,  forwarded  to  you,  about  the  Lough 
Neagh  catchment  basin;  it  is  headed  “Applica- 
tion of  Forestry  to  the  Remedy  of  the  Torrents 
and  Floods  of  the  Catchment  Basin  of  Lough 
Neagh,”  pages  7 to  12. 

5480.  The  principle  of  your  proposal,  as  I 
understand,  is  that  by  planting  a considerable 
area  of  the  catchment  basin  you  would  provide 
for  the  arresting  of  the  water  as  it  falls,  and  the 
gradual  delivery  of  it  into  the  river,  so  that  it 
shall  not  be  all  swept  down  in  torrents,  but  shall 
be  slowly  drained  away  without  carrying  off  the 
nutrient  soil  or  overloading  the  river,  or  allowing 
the  great  overflow  of  the  banks,  which  destroys 
so  much  of  the  crops  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  ; is  that  a fair  description  of  the  process  ? — • 
That  is  the  very  thing  that  is  contained  in  the 
Report. 

5481.  Then  your  proposal  is  to  plant  the  basins 
of  several  of  the  minor  rivers  ; the  Blackwater 
basin,  containing  618|  square  miles,  to  be  culti- 
vated to  the  extent  of  about  80  square  miles ; the 
Maine  river  basin,  containing  31 3 J square  miles, 
to  be  planted  to  the  extent  of  60  square  miles, 
and  the  Upper  Bann,  containing  208  square 
miles,  to  be  planted  to  the  extent  of  130  square 
miles,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

5482.  To  plant  altogether  to  the  extent  of 
400  square  miles? — Yes. 

5483.  You  have  found  by  your  examinations 
that  all  the  means  hitherto  adopted  by  engineers 
who  look  to  ordinary  engineering  processes  alone, 
without  planting,  have  been  unsuccessful  ? — Yes. 

5484.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  the  experi- 
ence also  of  the  great,  engineers  of  France,  who 
for  a considerable  period  of  time  have  been  in- 
quiring into  the  remedies  of  floods  down  the 
Durance,  in  the  region  of  which  they  are  opera 
tive  ? — And  the  Rhine  principally. 

5485.  It  has  been  found  that  all  sorts  of  dams, 
banking  by  very  expensive  processes,  and  all 
kinds  of  mechanical  means,  have  practically  failed. 
This  book  is  now  one  of  the  great  authorities  in 
Europe,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

5486.  And  as  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with 
it  you  are  prepared  to  agree  with  it? — Yes. 

5487.  "Will  you  mention  the  system  which  you 
propose  for  remedying  the  floods  and  torrents  in 
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the  Bann  in  the  first  instance  ? — The  basin  of  the 
Bann  contains  208  square  miles,  of  which  I will 
take  considerably  more  than  half ; that  shows  the 
importance  I attach  to  that  part  in  comparison 
with  others. 

5488.  What  is  your  next  proposal  with  regard 
to  the  cure  of  the  Bann  floods  and  torrents  ? — ■ 
That  the  Bann  district  being  mountainous,  and 
containing  the  slopes  where  most  of  the  damage 
comes  from,  the  slopes  are  eminently  suited  for 
forestry  ; in  fact,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  so  in 
several  places ; the  mountains  and  the  whole 
thing  are  suitable  for  it.  The  Lower  Bann 
suffers  the  most  from  the  floods ; therefore  the 
Upper  Bann  would  be  the  district  to  plant. 

5489.  Then  you  propose  to  apply  in  Ireland, 
in  order  to  remedy  the  torrents  and  floods,  the 
same  kind  of  remedies  as  have  been  applied  by 
engineers  and  foresters  of  great  experience  to  the 
cure  of  the  torrents  of  the  Durance  and  other 
rivers  in  the  south  of  France  ? — Yes,  I do. 

5490.  You  believe  that  the  system  would  be 
more  advantageous  as  well  as  more  efficient  than 
any  other  system,  because  while  you  are  arrest- 
ing the  downfall  of  the  water  you  are  atj  the 
same  time  providing  a very  considerable  area  of 
forest  ? — Yes. 

5491.  Which  in  its  turn  would  be  a source  of 
very  considerable  profit ; is  not  that  so  ? — Yes.  “ 

6492.  Immediately,  I believe,  though  you 
have  not  made  a full  examination  of  it,  you  are 
of  opinion  that  several  other  rivers  in  Ireland 
with  broad  areas  and  meadows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, could  also  be  saved  by  the  application  of 
the  same  principles  ? — Yes. 

5493.  I believe  you  extend  that  principle  to 

art  of  the  Shannon? — Yes,  to  parts  of  the 

hannon. 

5494.  And  you  believe  that  by  a combination 
of  foresting,  and  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  those 
forests,  the  general  expense  of  that  great  process 
would  be  very  considerably  returned  in  a series 
of  years? — Yes. 

5495.  That,  I believe,  is  also  the  experience  of 
the  great.  French  engineers  and  foresters  who 
have  considered  this  question  ? — It  is. 

5496.  And  you  think  that  a very  important 
subject  for  consideration  in  Ireland  ?— I do. 

5497.  Now,  as  far  as  you  know,  since  the 
publication  of  your  report,  has  any  attention  been 
paid  to  it  by  the  Government  authorities  in 
their  dealing  with  this  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons? — Not  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes. 

5498.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  though  I have 
endeavoured  to  attract  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  and  the  Treasury,  they  have 
not  made  themselves  acquainted  with  this  prin- 
ciple for  the  cure  of  floods  and  torrents,  either  in 
Ireland  or  on  the  Continent ; do  not  you  think 
that  the  want  of  a publicly  recognised  and 
authoritative  forest  department  in  Ireland  and  in 
England  also,  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  ? — 
Yes. 

5499.  Because  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
ministers  who  have  to  deal  with  these  questions, 
generally  the  officials  of  the  Treasury,  would 
receive  with  due  respect  the  reports  and  state- 
ments of  an  authorised  Forestry  Department, 

when 
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■when  they  would  not  receive  statements  from  a 
visitor  to  Ireland  like  yourself,  or  a private  mem- 
ber like  myself? — That  would  be  so;  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  was  most  desirable  that  a 
Forest  Department  should  be  established  in 
Ireland. 

Chairman. 

5500.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of  game 
in  reference  to  the  forest  question  ? — I have. 

5501.  That  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hartland  in 
his  little  pamphlet,  saying  that,  “ following  the 
example  of  Scotland,  there  might  be  extensive 
coverts  for  woodcocks  and  other  game  ” ? — Yes, 
but  there  is  game  and  game;  game  that  does  harm, 
and  game  that  does  no  harm. 

5502.  Would  the  advantage  of  having  wood- 
cock coverts  be  done  away  with,  by  any  injury 
to  agricultural  produce? — That  depends  a great 
deal  upon  the  fancy  they  would  take  to  go 
there. 

5503.  I have  seen  land  adjoining  forests  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  rabbits;  would  there  not  be 
danger  of  the  adjoining  agricultural  land  being- 
destroyed  by  rabbits? — L would  prohibit  rabbits. 


Chairman — continued. 

5504.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  Govern- 
ment purchasing  land ; are  you  in  favour  of  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  pieces  of  land  by  Go- 
vernment as  in  the  case  of  land  required  by  rail- 
ways?— Yes. 

5505.  You  think  that  the  Government  might 
be  fairly  called  upon  to  exercise  statutory  powers 
to  purchase  tracts  of  land  in  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  them  ? — To  occupy  them  for 
100  years,  say. 

5506.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a profitable 
investment  of  money  as  regards  the  increased 
employment  of  people,  and  the  greater  occupa- 
tion it  would  give  to  the  persons  now  out  of 
employment  ? — I do. 

5507.  You  are  aware  that  abroad  roadsides  are 
planted  almost  everywhere  with  trees ; do  you 
think  that  might  be  done  with  any  advantage  in 
Ireland? — No,  it  has  never  proved  of  great 
advantage,  in  a damp  locality  especially. 

5508.  Will  you  hand  in  for  the  purpose  of  our 
Appendix  your  Report  of  1844,  and  the  paper 
you  read  before  the  Conference  at  the  Inter- 
national Fisheries  Exhibition,  on  the  18lh  of 
July  1883? — I will.  ( The  same  was  handed  in.) 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  James  O’Hara,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Colonel  King-Harman. 

5509.  You  are,  I believe,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Town  and  Harbour  Commissioners  of  Galway  ? 
— I am. 

5510.  Are  you  also  the  Auditor  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  ? — I am. 

5511.  For  what  district  ?— For  Mayo,  Galway, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Clare. 

5512.  Are  you  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  jute? — I am  Chairman  of  the  Jute 
Spinning  Company  in  Galway  town. 

5513.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  something 
about  your  jute  spinning  trade  ; when  was  the 
company  formed  ? — The  Company  was  got  up 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  west  of  Ireland"  in  the  year  1867 
or  1868.  Our  first  difficulty  was  to  get  anybody 
to  take  shares  in  the  undertaking,  but  we  got  a 
great  number  of  philanthropic  people  together 
who  took  a certain  number  of  shares,  and  it 
worked  with  very  great  success  for  several  years. 
I then,  to  give  myself  a sufficient  interest  to  enable 
me  to  work  the  concern  without  charging  them 
a salary  for  my  services,  in  a weak  moment 
bought  up  the  greater  part  of  the  shares,  more 
than  half  the  shares  at  all  events,  and  I have 
been  working  it  ever  since  for  myself  and  for 
the  shareholders.  Up  to  1874  we  worked  it  to 
very  good  advantage  ; but  since  then  we  have 
been  declining,  and  I attribute  that  greatly  to 
our  chief  customers,  the  millers,  being  very  much 
injured  by  the  importation  of  free  flour.  That 
has  already  stopped  two  of  the  mills  in  Galway, 
and  it  is  working  a great  deal  of  mischief  of 
course  to  my  trade  which  supplies  the  bags  to 
the  millers.  I am  able  to  state  the  effect  of  it, 
because  I have  got  it  extracted  from  my  books. 
As  nearly  as  I can  go,  the  amount  of  the  sacks 
that  I supplied  to  the  millers  for  a certain 
number  of  years  was  as  follows : my  secretary 
took  three  years  at  a time  when  I had  only  35 
looms  at  work.  That  was  in  the  years  1876, 
1877,  and  1878 ; and  during  these  years,  with 


Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
only  35  looms,  I sold  to  the  millers  1,07 1,890  sacks 
for  flour.  We  afterwards  put  on  more  looms 
and  had  60  looms  at  work,  and  with  60  looms  for 
three  years  we  only  sold  636,260  sacks,  being  a 
falling  off  between  the  three  years  when  there 
were  only  35  looms  and  the  three  years  with  60 
looms  of  435,600  odd  sacks;  and  that,  I need 
not  say,  is  a very  serious  thing  to  the  factory. 
In  consequence  of  all  this,  we  inquired  very 
strictly  into  the  effects  of  this  free  importation 
of  flour  to  the  millers,  more  especially  as  I have 
one  or  two  millers  on  my  board  of  directors ; and 
they  consider  that  this  importation  of  free 
flour  is  very  disastrous  to  their  trade,  and,  in  fact, 
likely  to  wipe  out  one  of  the  few  industries 
which  we  have  in  Ireland,  and  which  our  great 
command  of  water  power  enables  us  to  have  in 
such  a place  as  Galway. 

5514.  Will  you  explain  how  it  is  that  bring- 
ing in  the  flour  damages  the  sack  trade ; how  is 
the  flour  brought  ? — The  flour  is  brought  in 
cotton  bags,  that  of  course  tends  to  damage  our 
trade.  The  flour  is  not  brought  in  in  bulk°but  in 
bags,  and  it.  is  not  only  the  bringing  in  of  the 
flour,  but  it  is  the- milling  of  the  wheat  for  whicb 
the  bags  were  required.  There  would  have  been  a 
good  deal  more  wheat  milled  and  made  into  flour 
if  our  own  millers  did  it,  instead  of  flour  being 
imported  from  a foreign  place.  The  millers 
maintain  that  they  can  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
cans or  any  other  country  in  milling ; but  that 
there  is  a bonus  to  the  foreigner  on  the  freight 
they  being  able  to  keep  the  offal  back,  paying 
only  on  the  valuable  article. 

5515.  By  “ the  offal  ” you  mean  the  bran,  pol- 
lard, and  small  wheat? — Yes;  bran,  pollard,  and 
small  wheat. 

5516.  Which  millers  used  to  make  a good 
thing  of? — The  importation,  of  flour  raised° the 
price  of  bran  nearly  double ; instead  of  being 
3 s.  6 d,,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  comparison  with 
the  present  price  of  wheat,  it  is  now  6 ,s. 

5517.  Would 
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Colonel  King- Harman— continued. 

5517.  Would  you  say  that  that  has  any  in- 
fluence on  the  rearing  of  pigs  and  feeding  of 
cattle  among  the  small  farmers? — There  is  no 
doubt  it  has,  because  the  poor  man  was  con- 
tinually trying  to  feed  his  pigs ; and  if  he  has  to 
pay  double  the  price  for  the  pollard  and  the 
bran,  the  natural  result  is  that  those  being  double 
the  price  he  can  only  buy  half  the  quantity  he 
formerly  could. 

5518.  Do  you  think  that  the  importation  of 
flour  is  going  to  increase  ? — It  seems  as  if  it 
were ; fol  in  the  last  three  years  it  has  more  than 
doubled  ; it  is  going  on  very  largely,  and  is  likely 
to  increase. 

5519.  Are  not  the  Chicago  millers  openly 
boasting  that  they  will  send  no  more  wheat  to 
this  country,  but  nothing  but  flour  ? — Yes. 
Would  the  Committee  allow  me  to  read  an  ex- 
tract from  a Chicago  newspaper  about  the  erection 
of  some  monster  mills  in  the  west,  turning  out 
1,000  or  1,200  bags  a day:  “ We  are  glad  to 
chronicle  the  announcement  of  such  an  enterprise, 
not  only  because  we  are  proud  of  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
great  North-west,  but  for  the  still  better  reasons 
that  we  believe  that  our  entire  surplus  wheat 
crop  ought  to  be  exported  in  the  shape  of  manu- 
factured flour  instead  of  in  its  raw  state,  as  the 
greater  proportion  of  it  now  is.  W e hope  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  not  a bushel  of  wheat  will 
be  exported  from  this  country.  It  is  the  life  and 
vitality  of  the  soil  that  is  exported  with  the 
wheat,  but  which  is  saved  and  returned  to  it  in 
the  refuse  product  of  the  mill  turned  into  food 
for  stock,  and  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labour 
furnished  to  the  army  of  workmen  required  to 
carry  on  the  work,  growing  out  of  the  operations 
of  the  great  mills  required  to  turn  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  into  the  manufac- 
tured flour.” 

5520.  How  do  you  say  the  price  of  the  loaf 
is  regulated ; is  it  by  the  price  of  the  wheat,  or 
the  price  of  the  flour? — It  is  the  price  of  the 
wheat  that  regulates  the  price  of  the  bread.  The 
trade  importer  of  flour  inquires  what  the  price 
of  the  flour  is  in  the  place  wherever  he  imports 
to,  and  he  sells  accordingly ; it  is  regulated  by 
the  price  of  the  wheat. 

5521.  You  used  to  export  sacks  to  the  Con- 
tinent, did  you  not? — It  hits  us  again  there. 
We,  of  course,  like  any  other  country,  export 
our  surplus ; whatever  we  cannot  sell  in  this 
country ; and,  of  course,  when  we  find  that  we 
are.  stopped  from  selling  to  the  millers  to  a great 
extent,  we  must  get  an  outlet  for  our  surplus 
stock,  by  exporting  it.  We  have  tried  to  export 
to  America,  and  tried  also  to  export  to  Odessa 
and  other  places  ; but  the  Americans  put  on  an 
ad  valorem  tariff  of  33  per  cent.,  and  I think  it 
is  something  like  50  per  cent  into  Russia.  That, 
of  course,  is  a great  injury  to  us,  and  stops  our 
trade ; it  practically  precludes  our  sending  there. 

5522.  With  regard  to  Galway  itself,  which 
you  know  very  well,  what  other  trades.and  manu- 
factures have  there  been  in  your  knowledge  ; do 
you  know  anything  about  the  brush  trade? — 
There  is  a brush  trade  in  existence  still.  I have 
made  it  my  business  to  inquire  into  it,  being  ■ so 
intimately  connected  with  everything  in  Galway  ; 
that,  of  course,  enters  into  our  industries,  and 
thus  comes  under  notice.  It  has  been  going  on 

0.S8. 


Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
for  some  time  ; and,  oddly  enough,  in  the  same 
years  that  my  trade  has  fallen  off,  that  has  fallen 
off,  namely,  since  1874.  The  gentleman  who 
works  the  brush  trade  attributes  the  falling  off 
to  the  German  competition  ; he  says  he  is  under- 
sold by  the  Germans,  who  have  the  bristles  and 
horsehair  in  large  quantities  in  their  country; 
and  he  attributes  it  to  their  not  having  any  Fac- 
tory Act  to  preclude  them  from  working  any 
number  of  hours,  and  no  English  taxes  to  pay; 
so  that  he  is  really  undersold. 

5523.  Is  there  any  other  trade  in  Galway?  — 
There  was  a trade  that  was  likely  to  continue, 
but  it  has  failed  now,  namely,  the  clog-making 
trade.  There  was  a clog  company,  a branch  of  a 
large  firm  in  Liverpool ; it  was  a limited  liability 
company.  They  went  on  for  some  time,  and  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  a very  thriving  trade ; 
they  were  going  on  very  well ; but  they  entered 
into  some  chemical  process  for  the  extracting  of 
acids  from  the  wood.  Putting  up  great  works 
and  chimneys,  they  overspent  themselves,  and 
failed ; but  I believe  there  would  be  a very  good 
trade  for  legitimate  clog-making  there. 

5524.  Did  that  trade  give  a great  deal  of 
employment  in  Galway? — It  did  give  a great 
deal  of  employment  to  the  people  in  Galway,  but 
it  is  now  shut  up. 

5525.  Is  there  any  basket-making  there  ? — 
There  is  some  basket-making,  but  it  is  only  for 
local  wants  ; there  is  no  actual  trade  in  basket- 
making. You  see  osiers  growing  round  the  cot- 
tages, but  they  are  only  for  local  use. 

5526.  In  all  those  local  trades  you  have  been 
connected  with,  do  you  find  the  peasantry  of  the 
country  are  smart  in  their  handicraft? — No 
doubt  they  are  most  smart  and  intelligent,  but  I 
think  they  are  lacking  in  ambition  for  the  higher 
and  more  skilled  class  of  employment. 

5527.  Do  you  think  they  have  sufficient  edu- 
cation?—For  some  of  our  purposes  we  would 
educate  the  people  in  the  factory.  We  would 
be  very  glad  to  apprentice  them,  and  make  them 
understand  their  work,  but  I think  they  are 
anxious  too  soon  to  get  higher  wages,  before 
they  are  sufficiently  educated  to  get  those 
wages. 

5528.  Is  the  result  very  much  affected  by  the 
want  of  technical  education  ; that  they  are  so 
ignorant  that  they  do  not  know  how  the  thing 
should  be  done  ? — That  is  exactly  what  I would 
like  to  convey. 

5529.  Do  you  think  that  a better  system  of 
technical  education  would  remedy  that  defect? — 
I think  very  much  so.  I think  the  whole  educa- 
tion system  requires  to  be  amended.  They  want 
to  be  taught  from  the  beginning  ; that  it  should 
be  their  object,  not  only  to  get  higher  wages,  but 
to  improve  themselves  in  every  way.  I think  it 
is  greatly  the  defect  of  the  education  under  the 
present  system  that  that  is  not  clearly  put  before 
them. 

5530.  You  are  a native,  I believe,  are  you  not? 
— I am. 

5531.  And  of  course,  going  round  the  coun- 
try,  you  see  a great  deal  of  the  farming  of  the 
country  ? — I see  a great  deal  of  it,  and  I know 
something  about  it. 

5532.  Are  there  any  agricultural  schools  in 
your  district  ? — I do  not  know  of  any ; there  are 
some  few  National  schools. 

P p 5533.  Do 
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Colonel  King-Harman — continued. 

5533.  Do  you  think  that  instruction  in  agri- 
culture is  needed  or  would  be  of  use  ? — I think 
it  is  very  necessary,  because  anybody  who 
manages  an  estate  in  Ireland  must  be  aware  how 
wretched  the  treatment  of  the  land  has  been  ; in 
fact,  the  land  in  all  the  counties  has  been  very 
much  injured  by  the  tenants,  instead  of  being,  as 
you  would  suppose,  improved.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  require  education  for  the 
most  simple  tilling ; they  want  education  upon 
the  necessity  of  destroying  weeds.  There  is  an 
immense  deal  of  loss  from  their  carelessness  in 
regard  to  weeding. 

5534.  Is  there  any  sort  of  education  for  girls  to 
learn  household  work  ? — There  is  nothing  at  all 
done  with  r-egard  to  household  work.  I think 
the  girls  have  no  idea  of  household  work,  or  of 
making  their  houses  comfortable  or  tidy,  or  of 
keeping  them  tidy. 

5535.  The  girls  have  no  possibility  of  learning 
how  to  do  that  ? — No,  they  have  no  possibility  of 
learning  that,  they  are  not  taught  it.  They  may 
be  taught  in  the  National  schools  to  read  and 
write,  and  become  themselves  teachers.  I think 
that  the  defect  in  National  schools  is  the  very 

reat  expectation  which  is  held  out  for  a girl  to 
ecome  a teacher  afterwards,  instead  of  being 
taught  that  she  should  make  her  home  comfort- 
able for  the  male  members  of  her  family. 

5536.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  a want  of  tech- 
nical education  for  the  artisan,  and  a want  of 
practical  agricultural  education  for  the  agricul- 
tural classes  ? — Decidedly. 

5537.  And  the  want  of  domestic  education  for 
the  girls  ? — Yes. 

5538.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  anything 
about  the  condition  of  the  harbour? — I can,  as 
being  chairman  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners 
there.  Originally,  in  the  old  days  of  protection, 
when  there  was  no  free  trade,  Galway  had  rather 
a thriving  trade  in  exporting  in  those  days. 
There  was  a large  sum  of  money  borrowed  from 
the  Government  to  construct  floating  docks,  and 
I think  that  in  those  days  before  annuities  were 
thought  of,  we  were  paying  something  like  six 
per  cent,  to  the  Government  without  any  sinking 
fund  or  anything  of  that  sort,  or  any  wiping-off 
of  debt,  inasmuch  as  it  amounted  to  their  having 
paid  the  whole  of  the  debt  in  interest  atone  time. 
Then  there  was  a Bill  brought  in  to  wipe  out  the 
debt,  which  was  something  like  20,000  l.,  by  a 
terminable  annuity  which  we  are  paying  still.  But 
the  floating  dock  which  was  then  in  use  was 
considered  too  small  for  the  vessels  which  are 
trading  over  the  world  now;  it  has  only  something 
like  16  feet  over  the  sill  at  high  tide';  and  large 
vessels  were  at  a great  disadvantage  in  having 
to  lighten  themselves  of  half  their  cargoes.  We 
then  sought  power  to  make  another  dock  with  a 
greater  draught  of  water  over  the  sill,  and  we 
borrowed  money  as  far  as  we  were  able  from  the 
Treasury,  and  we  have  made  the  docks ; but  we 
had  not  sufficient  to  clear  the  way  out  to  the 
roads,  so  that  they  are  practically  useless ; we 
have  expended  all  our  money,  and  we  cannot  go 
any  further.  That  is  upon  the  subject  of  docks  ; 
but  a breakwater  for  Galway  has  been  often 
talked  of  in  order  to  make  it  a really  good  port. 
There  is  very  good  holding  ground,  and  there 
are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  a break- 
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water ; but  though  it  has  been  often  talked  of, 
nothing  has  been  done.  About  the  time  when 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  leaving  office  as 
Lord  _ Lieutenant,  it  was  nearly  concluded  to 
establish  a convict  establishment  there,  and  to 
build  the  breakwater  by  convict  labour. 

Chairman. 

5539.  Have  you  good  stone  available  in  the 
neighbourhood? — From  all  the  talk  I have  had 
with  engineers,  they  tell  me  that  you  hsrve  almost 
to  apologise  for  using  stone  at  these  times,  be- 
cause with  Portland  cement  you  can  make  so 
much  larger  blocks. 

5540.  Have  you  plenty  of  shingle  there  to 
form  the  blocks  ? —There  is  a whole  island  of 
shingle,  and  it  is  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

5541.  You  think,  with  an  improvement  of  the 
harbour,  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Galway  would 
improve  ? — It  would,  very  much  so.  If  the 
making  of  deep  water  docks  were  available,  we 
would  be  in  a position  in  Galway  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  merchants  in  Dublin,  who 
have  greater  facilities  for  bringing  vessels  along- 
side ; but  now  the  Dublin  merchants,  as  it  were, 
take  too  large  a share  of  the  trade  of  the  island 
on  account  of  their  advantage  in  the  way  of 
shipping.  Our  having  to  pay  5 s.  a ton  for  light- 
ening our  vessels  in  Galway,  enables  the  Dublin 
merchant  to  send  his  grain,  and  corn,  and  flour, 
further  down  the  Midland  line  in  competition 
with  us. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

5542.  The  fisheries  are  not  what  they  should 
be,  are  they  ? — They  are  not.  There  are  a cer- 
tain amount  of  trawlers  now  trawling  in  the 
bay,  but  they  have  practically  destroyed  the  line 
fishing  of  the  place ; that  has  fallen  off  ever  since 
there  were  trawlers  there.  Of  course  the  people 
who  advocate  trawling  close  in  shore  say  they  do 
not  do  any  harm,  but  the  fact  is  the  line  fishing 
has  fallen  off  very  much  in  the  bay  since  the 
fishermen  have  been  allowed  to  trawl  without 
limit. 

5543.  The  result  of  that  is  that  the  small 
fishermen  are  unable  to  earn  a living  adequately  ? 
— They  are  unable  to  earn  their  living  ade- 
quately, and  the  small  fishermen  are  in  a very 
shaky  state. 

Chairman. 

5544.  Does  the  railway  come  right  to  the 
port? — Yes,  it  comes  quite  close;  the  Midland 
railway  comes  down  close  to  the  docks;  that 
merely  appertains  to  Galway  town;  there  is  no 
railway  further  west.  The  county  of  Galway 
goes  up  to  Clifton  and  Round  Stone,  which  is  50 
miles  very  nearly  due  west. 

5545.  And  there  is  no  railway  accommodation 
there  ?-— There  is  no  railway  accommodation 
there.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  effort  made 
to  get  a railway  made  to  Clifton  under  the  Tram- 
ways Act,  but  it  was  found  impracticable,  because 
it  involved  such  a tremendous  tax  upon  the  rate- 
payers of  the  barony.  Without  Government  aid 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  getting  railway 
accommodation  through  that  district. 

5546.  I3 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

5546.  Is  that  scheme  entirely  given  up? — I 
think  it  is. 

Colonel  King-Harman, 

5547.  With  regard  to  the  railways,  do  you 
think  you  have  sufficient  facilities  in  the  west 
afforded  by  railway  rates  and  the  railway  system 
generally? — No;  we  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
one  company  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ; there  is  one 
company  which  runs  from  Dublin  to  Galway.  I 
do  not  suppose  the  traffic  would  stand  a second 
or  competing  railway,  but  the  railway  company 
have  a monopoly,  and  we  all  consider  that  the 
rates  are  too  high  and  uneven. 

5548.  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
saying  that  the  rates  are  uneven?— The  rates 
are  uneven  inasmuch  as  they  try  to  draw  as  much 
on  the  long  line  as  they  can,  and  prevent  the 
ports  on  the  west  coast  competing  with  Dublin. 

5549.  That  is  to  say,  the  railway  company 
charge  different  rates  for  inland  towns  as  com- 
pared to  port  towns? — Yes. 

5550.  Where  the  railway  company  have  a town 
entirely  in  their  hands,  that  is  to  say,  a town  in- 
land. they  charge  enormous  rates  ? — They  charge 
the  full  rates  that  they  are  entitled  to  charge,  but 
they  charge  lower  rates  to  other  places. 

5551.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything 
about  the  marble  works  at  Galway  ? — There  is  a 
marble  works  actually  in  Galway  making  use  of 
water  power ; the  merchant  who  started  it,  did  it 
to  give  employment.  There  are  several  fine 
marble  quarries  upon  the  banks  of  Lough  Corrib 
within  a few  miles  of  Galway.  I believe  they 
are  working  it  to  a fair  advantage  now,  though 
they  say  that  the  trade  is  cut  very  fine  indeed. 
There  is  very  fine  red  granite ; in  fact,  I have  it 
upon  my  own  land ; it  is  harder  to  cut  than  the 
Aberdeen  granite,  but  it  takes  a very  good  polish. 
I supplied  ihe  persons  who  were  putting  up  the 
Dargan  statue  in  Dublin,  the  whole  pedestal  of 
which  is  of  Galway  red  granite,  and  the  little 
thing  he  is  leaning  on  was  taken  from  my  quarries. 
They  promised  to  polish  the  whole  thing,  but 
they  have  only  polished  the  little  piece. 

5552.  That  quarry  is  worked  by  water  power, 
is  it  not?— It  is  worked  by  water  power,  and  it 
is  very  suitable  for  it. 

5553.  How  is  it  for  your  own  industry  ? — For 
my  own  industry  it  is  not  so  good  ; we  use  it  as 
an  auxiliary,  but  we  have  a very  large  steam 
engine  besides. 

5554.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
green  marbles  in  Galway  ? — The  green  marbles 
are  further  west : they  are  nearer  Clifden,  in  the 
Twelvepin  Mountains.  They  are  beautiful 
marbles,  and  would  be  very  much  used,  but  I 
believe  Sibthorpe,  who  has  them,  finds  the  carriage 
is  too  great.  A railway  up  in  that  country 
would,  of  course,  develop  all  that,  as  well  as  a 
good  many  fisheries. 

5555.  How  far  are  they  from  the  sea  ? — They 
are  a long  way  from  the  sea ; I suppose  they  are 
12  miles  from  the  sea. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5556.  There  is  no  good  port  at  all  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  namely,  Connemara,  where  the 
green  marbles  are,  is  there? — No,  not  within 
reach  of  Connemara ; Eoundstone  is  the  nearest. 
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Colonel  King-Harman. 

5557.  There  is  no  tramway  there,  I believe  ? 
— No,  there  is  nothing  in  that  country  in  the 
way  of  communication  for  50  miles,  except  by 
road. 

Chairman. 

5558.  Would  there  be  many  engineering  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a railway  ? — None  at  all. 

5559.  Would  it  be  a good  country  for  carrying 
a line  ? — It  would. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

5560.  You  have  a distillery  in  Galway,  I 
believe  ? — There  is  only  one  now,  I believe, 
which  is  like  all  those  places,  working  to  advan- 
tage. 

5561.  That  distillery  is  doing  a good  business, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is  doing  a good  business,  and  it  is 
the  only  thing  that  is  succeeding  at  the  present 
time. 

5562.  Then  with  regard  to  the  tramways,  there 
were  a good  many  promoted  in  Galway,  were 
there  not? — Yes. 

5563.  I believe  you  were  chairman  or  director 
of  one  ?—  I tried  to  pass  one ; I am  director  of  a 
small  tramway. 

5564.  Where  is  that  ? — It  has  not  been  con- 
structed yet.  There  is  a little  hitch  about  the 
money,  I believe ; it  was  from  Mount  Bellew  to 
Woodlawn,  a matter  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 

5565.  Do  you  think  that  the  Tramway  Act,  as 
established  at  present,  allows  tramways  to  be 
made?' — The  Act  is  almost  unworkable.  We 
find  now  that  you  can  with  difficulty  get  the 
money  at  80  upon  a 4 per  cent,  guarantee.  This 
very  Mount  Bellew  Tramway  was  passed  at  4 
per  cent.,  but  the  contractor  finds  that  he  cannot 
get  the  money  under  80.  That  was  passed  in 
every  way  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  everything 
else,  only  the  contractor  is  met  by  the  difficulty 
that  he  cannot  get  the  money. 

5566.  Will  he  go  on? — I cannot  tell  you  that. 
If  he  cannot  raise  the  capital  he  cannot  go  on 
with  the  tramway,-  but  the  prices  must,  of  course, 
be  very  good  indeed  for  him  to  go  on  with  it ; he 
never  contemplated  having  to  take  his  money  at  80. 
Then  in  Mayo,  which  I know  very  well,  round 
Belmullet  and  the  Ennis  country,  it  is  a poor 
country ; it  is  utterly  impossible  that  by  their 
own  efforts  any  railway  communication  could 
possibly  be  given ; the  baronies  could  not  bear 
it.  The  Clifden  line  I proposed  was  to  be  a 
cheaply  constructed  line.  It  was  approved  of 
as  far  as  the  works  went  by  the  Board  of  W orks, 
it  was  approved  of  by  the  grand  jury,  and  it  was 
approved  of  in  every  way  till  it  came  to  the 
Privy  Council.  It  involved  a tax  of  2s.  8d.  in 
the  £.  on  the  baronies,  and  that  would  have 
been  confiscation  ; they  never  could  have  borne 
that,  and  the  Privy  Council  declined  to  sanction 
the  line.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  do  some- 
thing since  then,  but  up  to  the  present  they  have 
failed  to  make  the  line.  It  is  felt  in  the  country 
that  the  baronies  could  not  stand  a taxation  of 
more  than  6 d.  in  the  £. 

5567.  Does  2 s.  8 d.  in  the  £.  mean  over  and 
above  the  Government  grant  ? — Yes,  it  is  over 
and  above  the  2 per  cent,  by  the  Government. 
That  '2  s.  8 d.  represents  the  3 per  cent.,  for  the 
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Colonel  King-Rarman  — continued, 
line  was  to  be  made  at  5 per  cent. ; they  could 
not  get  the  money  at  5 per  cent. 

5568.  The  contractor  would  have  to  collect 
more  than  the  2 s.  8 d.,  he  would  have  to  collect 
the  amount  of  the  Government  grant  ? — Yes, 
you  would  have  to  get  that  back  again. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

5569.  Was  it  anticipated  that  there  would  he 
no  profit  upon  that  line  ? — When  a man  puts  his 
name  upon  the  hack  of  a bill  he  always  calculates 
that  he  will  have  to  pay  that  bill,  and  you  have 
to  calculate  that  you  would  not  get  a profit,  you 
must  calculate  that  it  will  not  pay.  The  other 
is  merely  problematical,  you  have  to  wait  till 
you  know  what  it  is  going  to  do. 

Colonel  King-Rarman. 

5570.  From  your  experience  of  Mayo,  and 
and  those  poor  parts  that  you  say  could  not  at 
present  pay  for  the  construction  of  tramways  or 
construct  tramways  which  would  pay,  do  not  you 
believe  it  would  pay  the  Government  indirectly 
to  give  much  larger  assistance  in  those  poor  dis- 
tricts ? — I think  that  is  unquestionable.  I think 
the  people  in  that  country,  though  poor,  con- 
tribute as  far  as  they  are  able  to  the  general 
taxation  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  they  are 
entitled  to  have  more  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I believe  that  it  would  repay 
the  Government  to  bring  them  more  into  com- 
munication ; it  would  keep  them  more  certainly 
free  from  periodical  famines,  and  it  would  keep 
them  free  from  agitation  and  discontent.  It 
would  make  them  more  content  and  bring  them 
nearer  to  their  markets,  and  enable  them  better 
to  exist ; “ to  sti-ive  to  live,”  as  they  say  in  the 
country. 

Chairman. 

5571.  Are  there  any  particular  industries  that 
you  consider  might  be  developed  by  new  railway 
communications  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  very  valuable  fisheries  ; the  lobster  fishery  in 
itself  upon  the  coast  would  be  something  very 
large  indeed.  It  is  quite  within  my  recollection 
that  Mr.  Bianconi,  who  was  the  inventor  of  these 
long  cars,  ran  a two -horse  car  from  Clifden  to 
Galway  specially  for  lobsters  every  day. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

5572.  Which  was  known  as  the  “ lobster  car  ”? 
— Yes  ; it  was  known  as  the  “ lobster  car  ; ” he 
said  it  paid  him  better  than  the  passengers. 
Then,  besides  the  fishery  there  are  the  green 
marbles  that  we  alluded  to,  and  I believe  there  is 
a white  marble  ; it  it  not  a purely  white  marble, 
but  a very  fairly  white  marble  very  near  these 
green  marble  quarries,  but  still  that  is  beside  the 
question.  There  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  very 
good  marbles  in  the  country. 

Chairman. 

5573.  Are  those  marbles  now  inaccessible? — 
They  are  quite  inaccessible ; Sibthorpe  tried  to 
work  them,  but  the  carriage  was  too  heavy  to 
allow  them  to  be  carried. 


Mr.  Ewart. 

5574.  Whereabouts  are  the  quarries  ? — They 
lie  in  the  mountains  between  Kylemore  and 
Recess,  or  in  a line  between  Letterfraclc  and 
Recess  in  the  Twelvepin  Mountains. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

5575.  With  regard  to  the  poor  and  congested 
districts,  is  it  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior  that 
the  most  congested  districts  are  to  be  found  ? — 
The  poor  and  congested  districts  are  mostly  to 
be  found  upon  the  coast. 

5576.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — As  far 
as  I could  ascertain,  the  great  attraction  was  not 
the  fishing,  because  they  had  really  no  market 
for  the  fish;  but  the  great  industry  upon  the 
coast  was  at  that  time  kelp  burning,  and  I am 
happy  to  learn  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a little 
more  of  it.  There  is  a little  inquiry  for  the 
article,  and  the  industry  is  likely  to  be  resus- 
citated. I think  the  people,  the  junior  members 
at  all  events,  or  evicted  families,  saw  that  they 
must  find  their  way  to  industries  of  some  kind 
and  support  themselves,  particularly  if  they  had 
not  the  money  to  emigrate,  and  they  went  to  the 
coast  more  especially  on  account  of  the  high 
price  that  there  was  then  to  be  realised  for  kelp 
burning.  That  lasted  for  some  time,  but  suddenly 
the  price  of  iodine  fell,  so  that  it  shut  up  the 
iodine  works,  and  prevented  much  buying  of  kelp 
along  the  coast ; a Glasgow  firm  used  to  buy  it 

up- 

5577.  I believe  kelp  used  to  fetch  9 l.  or  10  l. 
a ton? — Yes. 

5578.  What  would  it  fetch  now,  2 1.  ? — I hear 
it  has  risen  in  price,  but  it  had  fallen  to  2 l.  or  3 l. ; 
but  it  is  a very  good  coast  for  the  kelp.  The 
particular  weed  which  gives  the  iodine  grows  in 
the  deep  sea  off  the  headlands,  there  more  than 
in  any  other  place.  I do  not  know  what  the 
regular  name  of  the  weed  is,  but  it  grows  below 
low-water  mark,  and  chiefly  of  Roundstone. 

Chairman. 

5579.  Is  that  seaweed  used  largely  for  manure? 
— Yes,  it  is  chiefly  used  for  manure,  and  railway 
communication  would  help  its  use  in  that 
respect. 

5580.  I have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  no 
manure  so  good  for  potatoes  as  seaweed  ? — I have 
heard  that ; in  fact,  the  railway  company,  if  they 
gave  a low  freight,  would  have  a traffic  in  that 
article  of  itself. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

5581.  Is  there  a large  supply  of  that  seaweed? 
— There  is  any  quantity  of  it. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

5572.  With  regard  to  its  use  as  a manure  for 
potatoes,  the  potatoes  takes  a great  deal  of  the 
potash  out  of  the  soil,  and  then  after  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  soil  the  seaweed  restores  it  ? — That  is 
so.  Potash  and  iodine  are  'all  extracted  from 
that  weed  ; but  then  the  iodine  works  and  the 
kelp  burning  _ failed,  owing  to  the  discovery  in 
Germany  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  mines  near  Mag- 
deburg, I believe,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  con- 
tains a certain  amount  of  iodine.  There  were 
also  discoveries  in  Peru  of  certain  salts  that  pro- 
duced iodine.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  kelp 
trade 
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Colonel  King -Harman — continued, 
trade  suddenly  failed,  and  those  people,  from  no 
fault  of  their  own,  were  left  'with  their  families 
upon  the  sea  coast.  We  know  what  a very 
starving  state  they  were  in  for  some  time,  for 
those  were  the  people  who  required  so  much 
relief ; they  were  really  in  great  distress  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

5583.  Is  there  much  emigration  from  that  part 
of  the  country  ? — There  is  very  great  emigration 
of  the  very  best  people  ; they  have  no  work,  and 
they  must  go  and  find  it  elsewhere.  They  are 
the.  very  people  we  would  like  to  keep,  but  if  we 
cannot  give  them  work,  and  they  have  nothing  to 
do  we  cannot  ask  them  to  stay. 

5584.  I suppose  your  people  send  them  to  the 
United  States? — Yes;  but  they  sent  them  back 
when  we  sent  the  families. 

5585.  Those  people  remain  on  their  holdings  ; 
they  are  not  able  to  sell  them  ? — Yes,  they  re- 
main on  their  holdings,  being  unable  to  sell  them, 
and  that  results  in  scraping  and  bad  tillage ; the 
people  are  too  old  to  till  the  land,  and  they  can- 
not pay  the  rent ; they  cannot  do  anything. 

5586.  The  land  deteriorates,  does  it  not  ?— The 
land  deteriorates,  and  everything  is  injured 
by  it. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

5587.  Is  the  land  of  fair  quality  there  ? — No, 
it  is  very  light  and  very  poor,  but  it  is  made 
worse  by  the  treatment  it  gets. 

5588.  Do  they  burn  the  soil? — They  do  not 
burn  it  now,  but  they  used  to  burn  it  in  Mayo 
and  Galway  counties ; you  can  see  it  in  the  soil 
in  various  places.  You  dig  it  up,  and  there  is 
little  more  than  the  red  sand  to  be  seen ; and 
whatever  they  did  not  take  out  of  it  by  burning, 
they  have  been  trying  to  take  out  of  it  by  this 
horrid  importation  of  guano. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

5589.  And  even  where  they  use  guano,  do  you 
know  whether  they  always  get  it  pure? — No, 
half  of  it  is  red  clay  and  sand. 

5590.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  yellow  clay  being 
sold  instead  of  guano?— I have  heard  of  that. 

5591.  Do  you  think  that  they  obtain  good  grass 
seeds  as  well? — No;  I think  the  grass  seeds 
they  get  are  not  those  that  would  be  desirable  ; 
there  is  a great  deal  of  the  sweepings  of  haylofts 
and  stuff  of  that  sort,  which  produces  a great  deal 
of  weed. 

5592.  You  think  then  that  the  Government 
should  assist  the  farmers  to  enable  them  to  get 
good  seed? — Yes;  I think  the  Government 
should  assist  them  very  much  in  the  way  of  in- 
spection ; in  the  way  of  enabling  them  to  clean 
the  land,  and  by  supplying  them  with  good  seed. 

5593.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  agricultural  schools? — I think  so;  I 
do  not  know  how  you  could  do  it  with  regard  to 
buying  the  seed,  but  the  agricultural  schools 
would  be  most  desirable  from  the  beginning  to 
teach  the  children,  as  it  were,  the  rudiments  of 
agriculture. 

5594.  You  would  not  suggest  large  farms  for 
that  ?— No,  small  farms,  as  better  suited  for  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  because  all  those 
people  are  really  only  large  garden  farmers,  and 
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Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
they  should  be  taught  to  make  the  best  they  can 
out  of  what  they  have,  which  they  really  do  not 
do  at  present. 

5595.  You  spoke  of  the  factories  and  industries 
of  Galway,  but  do  you  think  that  factories  and 
industries  of  that  kind  are  practicable  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  to  any  great  extent  ? — I. 
do  not  think  they  are  practicable,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  coal  in  the  interior  of  Ireland. 

5596.  Where  do  you  get  your  coal  from  ? — 
From  South  Wales,  Swansea,  and  other  such 
places  to  Galway,  because  there  is  no  coal  in 
Ireland,  practically.  I am  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  coal  in  Ireland  which  would  be  suitable 
for  factories ; other  witnesses  might  speak  to  that 
better  than  I can ; but,  at  all  events,  I do  not 
use  it. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

5597.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  it  ? — I get 
it  for  about  15s.  or  16  s.  a ton  to  Galway. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

5598.  Have  you  tried  Scotch  coal? — Scotch 
coal  does  not  do  ; it  twists  the  furnace  bars  ; it 
would  not  be  cheaper  to  Galway  than  Welsh 
coal,  because  of  the  very  long  sea  passage,  and 
it  is  too  quick  for  the  furnaces. 

5599.  You  think  that  if  you  had  to  import  jt 
into  the  sea  ports,  and  then  to  convey  it  by  train 
to  the  interior,  you  could  not  really  do  it  so 
cheaply  as  to  enable  the  factories  inland,  to  use 
it? — I do  not  think  you  could  ; I am  afraid  that 
we  cannot  do  all  that  we  would  by  not  having 
the  proper  outlet  for  our  goods.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that,  I think  they  might  have  done  very 
fairly ; but  we  are  stopped  by  the  foreign  tariffs, 
and  we  are  stopped  by  millers  not  selling  so 
much  as  they  did. 

5600.  You  think  that  practically  milling  is 
the  only  industry  that  the  interior  of  the  country 
could  turn  to  ? — I do  not  know  what  else  they 
could  turn  to,  which  could  be  worked  by  water 
power,  but  for  spinning  and  such  purposes  you 
must  go  to  the  coal ; but  agriculture  is  what  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  inland  must  live  by. 

5601.  In  your  county  you  were  celebrated  for 
a breed  of  horses  and  ponies  ; is  that  as  good  as 
it  used  to  be?— No;  I think  Connemara  ponies, 
which  were  celebrated  at  one  time,  have  dege- 
nerated from  the  absence  of  sires  ; there  are  no 
pony  sires  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was  a 
county  celebrated  for  its  horses  at  one  time ; 
every  farmer  had  a brood  mare  at  one  time,  but 
in  the  bad  times  the  brood  mares  were  sold  out 
of  the  country.  I understood  that  Germany 
picked  up  the  best  brood  mares  of  the  country. 
In  what  they  call  the  bad  times,  I think  it  was 
every  farmer  lost  his  mare. 

5602.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment encouragement  of  agricultural  industrial 
enterprise  ? — I think  there  might  be  prizes  given 
for  the  breed  of  horses;  I think  it  should  be 
done  by  inspection,  not  by  show.  I do  not  think 
shows  have  the  right  effect;  I think  if  there  were 
inspectors  going  round  to  give  a man.  ideas  of 
what  to  do,  and  to  recommend  for  prizes  those 
who  were  doing  well,  especially  in  this  matter  of 
horse-breeding,  and  to  encourage  in  every  way 
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Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
men  who  had  good  mares,  that  would  revive  that 
branch  of  agriculture. 

5603.  You  would  recommend  that  specially 
amongst  the  small  farmers  ? — Yes. 

5604.  And  not  for  them  to  be  put  to  compete 
with  big  men?— No;  it  is  no  use.  We  have 
tried  in  Galway  to  have  little  agricultural  shows, 
but  people  say,  “ Oh,  it  is  no  use  contending 
with  Colonel  King-Harman  and  other  big 
people,”  and  then  they  will  not  show;  they  will 
not  take  any  trouble  with  regard  to  it. 

5605.  Even  when  they  have  classes  of  their 
own?— Even  when  they  have  classes  of  their 
own,  they  do  not  like  to  show  against  those  of 
larger  people. 

5606.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of 
migration  at  all  ? — I have  considered  it  a geat 
deal ; one  could. not  help  doing  that.  It  would 
be  very  good  if  it  were  practicable,  but  I do  not 
see  how  it  is  to  be  practised  ; because  if  it  means 
anything,  it  means  moving  a small  tenant  off 
indifferent  land  on  to,  say,  20  acres  of  tillage 
land  upon  which  be  would  be  supposed  to  earn 
a livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family.  Unless 
you  are  prepared  to,  as  I was  going  to  say, 
“ spoon-feed  ” him  for  some  time,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  get  along  at  all;  lie  would  really  be 
worse  off  upon  the  20  acres  of  good  land  than  he 
was  before.  He  would  have  no  capital  and  no 
experience  ; and  it  would  end  in  his  doing  what 
I am  sorry  to  say  many  of  them  do,  namely, 
going  to  his  stronger  neighbour  and  letting  his 
grass;  conacreing  his  land,  and  living  on  the 
balance,  as  a great  many  of  them  do.  I have 
seen  them  doing  it ; they  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  labour  and  the  capital  necessary,  so  they 
have  set  their  grass,  and  they  live  on  the  balance 
themselves. 

5607.  They  do  no  work  upon  their  holdings? 
—They  do  no  work  upon  their  holdings ; their 
natural  excuse  is  that  they  have  no  capital  and 
no  stock;  and  the  same  would  happen  here 
unless  you  either  gave  them  capital  or  taught 
them  ; I am  afraid  it  is  too  soon.  You  cannot 
expect  it  at  present;  you  must  teach  them  before 
you  can  expect  to  move  them  into  better  places. 
I think  the  poor  man  of  the  country  has  an 
actual  love  for  the  place  upon  which  he  has  been 
reared  ; he  likes  that  place,  and  if  the  force  of 
circumstances  calls  upon  him  to  leave  that  place, 
his  inclination  is  to  go  to  America.  If  you 
choose  to  enable  him  to  go  to  America  he  will 
go,  and  will  work  there  perfectly  well ; but 
nothing  would,  induce  that  man  to  go  the  next 
parish.  He  will  go  to  another  country,  and  he 
will  do  well  in  another  country,  but  he  will  not 
move  from  his  own  parish  to  the  next. 

5608.  From  your  practical  knowledge,  have 
you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  agricultural 
labourer?— The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  is,  I 
think,  to  open  up  the  country,  and  to  give  the 
people  who  remain  in  the  country  an  inducement 
by  present  employment  to  hold  on,  and  that  may 
stay  a little  bit  of  the  emigration.  And  I would 
like  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  by  new  railways,  that  none  of  the  dis- 
tricts I am  acquainted  with  would  stand  a 
taxation  of  more  [than  6 d.  in  the  1 1,  and  with 


Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
regard  to  the  project  for  the  Clifden  Railway, 
that  6 d.  in  the  1 1.  means  1 per  cent,  only, 
which  -would  not  be  sufficient  to  work  it. 

5609.  .You  would  recommend  greater  Govern- 
ment assistance  in  the  poorer  districts  ? — In  the 
poorer  districts  there  must  be  Government  assist- 
ance, and  if  it  is  to  be  worked  at  all  there  must 
be  great  amendment  made  in  the  Act,  for  it  is 
practically  unworkable  as  it  stands  at  present, 
though  it  has  been  partially  worked,  yet  it  is  prac- 
tically very  difficult  to  work.  I think  technical 
education  should  be  promoted,  and  then  I think 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  industrial 
enterprises,  perhaps  by  loans  from  the  Board,  of 
Works..  It  is  difficult  to  make  loans  to  industrial 
enterprise ; but  it  might  possibly  be  lent  to  some 
well-considered  industrial  enterprises.  I think, 
moreover,  decidedly,  there  should  be  improve- 
ment in  the  teaching  in  the  National  schools, 
event  at  the  present  moment;  I think  if  it  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  National  Board 
of  Education  a little  more  might  be  taught  than 
is  at  present.  I think  it  might  be  taught  that  it 
would  be  desirable  in  young  people  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  working,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
derogatory  in  their  working  in  factories,  or  in 
any  other  way  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  I 
am  myself  constantly  applied  to  by  tenants’  sons, 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  National  schools, 
for  places  as  shop  boys  or  clerks ; but  I have 
been  working  these  factories,  as  I told  you,  for 
18  years,  and  I have  never  been  able  to  get  an 
apprentice.  All  my  skilled  hands  I am  obliged 
to  draw  from  Scotland,  although  I have  been 
trying  my  very  best  to  get  an  apprentice  to  stick 
to  his  work,  and  to  be  able  to  earn  higher  wages. 
I think  a great  deal  of  that  has  to  do  with  the 
teaching.  As  regards  the  teaching  in  the 
National  schools,  surely  the  lads  should  be  taught 
that  it  would  be  most  honourable  and  desirable 
to  earn  their  bread  by  industrial  handicraft. 

5610..  What  is  your  difficulty  about  getting 
apprentices  ? — I began  by  stating  that  they  have 
no  ambition  to  rise  to  higher  wages ; I am  only 
alluding  of  course  to  my  own  part  of  the  country; 
that  they  will  not  undertake  to  work,  as  you 
know  an  apprentice  must,  for  four  or  five  years. 
Any  gentleman  who  knows  anything  about 
manufactures  knows  that  there  are  progressive 
payments  made,  so  much  a week  for  the  first 
year,  and  so  much  a week  for  the  second  year,  and 
so  on,  until  they  are  skilled,  and  then  they  are 
able  to  earn  the  wages  of  a full  craftsman. 

5611.  But  they  will  not  go  through  the 
drudgery  of  an  apprenticeship  ? — They  will  not. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

5612.  Is  the  objection  to  the  indenture  or  to 
the  occupation  ? — They  do  not  like  to  be  tied 
to  it. 

. 56.13.  You  know  that  the  English  practice  of 
binding  in  apprenticeship  has  practically  died 
out  ?— What  I mean  is  they  will  not  stick  to  the 
one  thing,  they  will  give  it  up.  By  « apprentice- 
ship ” I do  not  mean  the  actual  signing  of  the 
indenture  and  putting  the  man  in  prison  if  he 
does . not  act  up  to  it ; but  I have  not  anybody 
sticking  to  one  particular  work  long  enough  to 
entitle  him  to  be,  as  it  were,  an  overseer  of  the 
work ; 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
work ; they  go  away,  they  are  discontented  and 
they  take  up  with  something  else.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  after  18  years  all  my  overseers  are 
Scotchmen. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5614.  When  you  say  the  men  will  not  stick  to 
the  work,  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
you  have  people  who  have  been  bound  in  appren- 
ticeship to  you  leaving  before  the  apprenticeship 
was  up  ? — No ; that  would  be  a case  of  running 
away  ; my  point  is  that  they  will  not  stay  to  earn 
higher  wages  ; they  will  stick  to  me  perhaps  for 
six  months  or  so,  and  then  there  will  be  some- 
thing at  which  they  will  get  another  shilling  or 
two  payment,  and  then  off  they  go. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

5615.  At  what  age  do  you  begin  to  employ 
these  lads?— At  13  or  14  years  of  age,  under  the 
Factory  Acts. 

5616.  You  find  that  you  can  attract  them  to 
the  employment,  but  that  they  will  not  remain  in 
it  ? — They  will  not  remain  in  it. 

5617.  What  is  about  the  scale  of  wages? — A 
little  boy  coming  in  as  a runner  would  get  4 s.  a 
week,  and  then  they  go  on  to  7 s. 

5618.  Do  they  begin  at  4 s.  ? — I begin  them 
at  4 s.,  and  I used  to  give  them  1 s.  a week 
bonus. 

5619.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the  scale 
they  continue  to  earn  ? — I did  not  take  a note  of 
that ; but  they  begin  at  3 s.  or  4 s.  a week,  I 
think  the  girls  get  3 s.  6 d.  and  the  boys  4 s.;  as 
far  as  I possibly  can  arrange  it,  they  are  paid  by 
piece  work,  and  that  is  where  I think  the  weavers 
show  their  want  of  ambition  to  earn  higher  wages  ; 
for  where  a girl  could  earn  her  18  s.  a week,  she 
is  content  to  earn  5 s.,  leaving  my  loom  idle, 
robbing  me  and  herself  too. 

5620.  Do  you  find  any  general  repugnance  to 
piece  work? — No,  I do  not  find  any  repugnance 
to  piece  work ; I think  they  rather  like  it,  but  they 
do  not  stick  to  it,  not  to  get  what  you  would  call 
rattling  good  wages,  they  are  content  with  less, 
and  then  they  are  idle  for  a part  of  the  week. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

5621.  You  were  going  to  say  something  further 
with  regard  to  the  general  question ; would  you 
now  do  so  ? — Yes.  I would  suggest  also  that  the 
girls  should  be  taught  to  fit  themselves  for  home 
occupation.  Then  with  regard  to  the  subject  of 
replanting  and  reforesting,  the  Committee  have 
had  a good  deal  of  evidence  already,  I will  not 
touch  upon  it. 

5622.  But  you  would  be  in  favour  of  replant- 
ing?— There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  re- 
planting not  only  for  the  value  of  the  timber,  but 
there  is  a great  deal  of  land  in  the  large  wild 
mountain  district  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  you 
should  have  shelter.  In  most  mountain  districts 
the  cattle  are  blown  off  the  land  in  winter,  and 
the  place  is  all  burnt  up  in  summer  ; so  that  for 
shelter,  if  for  nothing  else,  it  is  most  desirable  to 
plant. 

Chairman. 

5623.  Is  that  land  devoid  of  shelter  now  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  Connemara  county  there  is  very 
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Chairman — continued. 

little  wood.  Then  with  regard  to  drainage,  I 
would  suggest  that  some  compulsory  system  of 
inland  drainage  should  be  adopted.  We  suffer  a 
great  deal  from  neighbours  not  joining  us  in 
works  of  utility  in  the  way  of  drainage.  I have 
had  more  than  one  instance  where  I have  had  a 
little  bit  to  drain  ; but  there  is  a man  above  me 
who  would  be  very  largely  benefited  and  im- 
proved pecuniarily  if  he  would  only  join  in  the 
work ; but  he  will  not  do  it,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  I cannot  do  it. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

5624.  You  are  speaking  of  arterial  drainage, 
are  you  not? — Yes  ; I think  that  almost  in  any 
system  of  drainage,  not  only  arterial  but  other- 
wise, there  should  be  some  system  of  compelling 
people  to  drain  ; and  then  having  drained,  there 
should  be  some  inspection  as  to  keeping  the  drains 
open.  The  Board  of  Works  insist  upon  the 
drains  being  open  for  20  years  ; but  from  want  of 
inspection  or  otherwise,  a great  number  of  drains 
in  the  country  are  not,  practically,  kept  open. 

5625.  In  1848  there  was  a certain  amount  of 
compulsory  drainage,  was  there  not  ? — Y es ; but 
there  were  boards  of  trustees  for  that  arterial 
drainage  with  the  view  of  keeping  them  open. 
I do  not  refer  to  that ; I mean  the  private  loans 
that  were  got  for  drains. 

5626.  But  those  are  the  main  systems  which 
were  started  in  1848,  and  they  have  done  a great 
deal  of  good  ? — They  have  done  a great  deal  of 
good  ; there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

5627.  You  would  have  that  system  enlarged, 
would  you  not? — Yes,  I would  have  that  system 
enlarged. 

5628.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest  to 
the  Committee  ? — I have  an  idea  with  regard  to 
migration,  although  I cannot  see  how  it  can  be 
done  by  removing  the  present  small  tenants  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  We  have 
lost  a great  deal  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
country  by  emigration ; but  I have  an  idea  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  encourage  landowners  to 
sell  in  small  lots,  there  are  a great  many  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  who  have  emigrated  in  former 
years  and  who  have  been  thrifty  out  of  their  own 
country,  and  who,  I rather  fancy,  might  be  glad, 
if  they  got  good  terms  of  purchase,  to  buy  100 
or  200  or  300  acres.  I would  not  go  beyond 
that ; and  if  land  could  be  sold  in  small  parcels, 
I think  we  might  bring  back  to  the  country  the 
very  best  of  those  who  have  left.  In  that  way 
you  might  take  the  old  people  off  the  small  firms 
when  they  have  left  them,  and  gradually  get  them 
absorbed. 

Chairman. 

5629.  Do  you  think  that  much  might  be  done 
with  regard  to  reclaiming  the  waste  land  ? — I do 
not  believe  you  can  reclaim  raw  bog,  yet  of 
course  there  must  be  a great  quantity  of  waste 
land  that  might  be  reclaimed  and  made  use  of  in 
the  ways  of  parcelling  it  out  in  small  portions  ; 
but  I do  not  know  much  about  reclaiming. 

5630.  You  were  asked  with  regard  to  drainage, 
is  there  very  much  tile  drainage  resorted  to  by 
farmers? — No;  almost  all  the  drainage  done  in 
Ireland  is  by  what  they  call  French  drainage, 
by  broken  stones. 

p p 4 5631.  Does 
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Colonel  King-Hcirman. 

5631.  Does  anything  occur  to  you  as  to  what 
would  be  done  with  the  present  tenants  of  those 
spots  when  your  good  man  from  America  comes 
home  and  buys  100  or  200  or  300  acres  ; what  is 
to  become  of  the  present  tenants  ? — I am  hoping 
that  those  fellows  when  they  come  back  will,  as 
it  is  called,  “ do  for  ” the  present  tenants.  They 
cannot  support  themselves  if  they  had  the  land 
now  for  nothing  ; a man  cannot  support  himself 
upon  six  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5632.  Would  you  make  the  returned  emigrant 
a small  landlord?— I would  be  very  glad  to  see 
him,  because  a returned  emigrant  who  would  be 
able  to  buy  200  or  300  acres,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a very  valuable  member  of  society. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

5633.  What  do  you  think  is  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  land  that  a man  can  sustain  himself 
upon  ? — Twenty  acres,  I should  say. 

5634.  And  pretty  good  land?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

5635.  What  does  a man  do  with  six  acres  ? — 
He  starves,  or  he  waits  for  a windfall  from 
America. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5636.  Or  he  works  upon  the  harvest  in  Eng- 
land ? — I have  a good  many  who  do  that  when 
they  cannot  possibly  live  upon  their  own  land. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

5637.  You  spoke  of  the  great  change  which 
took  place  in  your  manufactures  in  Galway  after 
1874 ; I think  you  said  the  thing  worked  very 
well  up  to  1874,  and  then  there  was  a great 
change? — It  has  been  a gradual  change  since 
then.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  a sudden 
failure,  but  we  know  that  the  years  1873  and 
1874  were  very  good  years. 

5638.  Now  I will  ask  you  whether  all  through 
the  United  Kingdom  there  has  not  been  a great 
change  in  the  returns  of  capital  as  compared  with 
what  there  was  in  1874? — No  doubt  there  has 
been. 

5639.  That  did  not  affect  Galway  alone,  but 
affected  a great  many  other  places? — Yes,  no 
doubt.  I am  not  competent  to  go  into  the  larger 
question  of  free  trade  versus  protection.  I am 
only  talking  of  it  as  it  affected  me,  and  it  did 
affect  me  very  much. 

5640.  You  spoke  about  the  decline  of  the 
milling  trade  in  Galway.  Surely,  that  is  not 
universal  all  through  Ireland,  is  it?- — From  what 
I can  learn,  it  is  very  much  travelling  through 
the  country  ; you  can  see  very  few  mills  going 
now  by  water  power. 

5641 . But  has  not  that  been  very  much  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery ; have  not  some 
of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  mills  been  very  pros- 
perous since  that  time  ? — I do  not  know  about 
their  having  been  prosperous.  I cannot  answer 
that  question  ; but  I know  that  the  new  rolling 
system  has  been  adopted  in  Galway,  and  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  would  be  very 


Mr.  Rathbone — continued, 
much  better  off  if  there  were  not  a free  importa- 
tion of  flour. 

5042.  But  those  who  have  adopted  the  new 
system  of  milling  are  not  so  badly  off,  are  they  ? 
— They  complain  very  much,  indeed ; but  I only 
mentioned  it  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
the  price  of  small  milling  stuffs,  such  as  pollard 
and  bran,  have  risen,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  feeders  of  poultry,  cattle,  and  pigs  ; and,  of 
course,  if  the  price  of  pollard  and  those  things 
has  very  much  risen,  there  must  be  less  feeding. 
And  it  interferes  with  more  trades  than  the  mere 
milling  trade ; there  is  the  shipowner  who  is  in- 
terfered with.  I do  not  think  I exactly  touched 
on  that  as  I could  have  wished  to  do,  as  to  the 
very  injurious  effect  of  the  free  importation  of 
flour  upon  the  shipping  interest ; because,  of 
course,  if  the  wheat  is  imported,  it  is  40  per  cent, 
offal,  and  that  would  be  brought  in  in  British 
ships  from  foreign  ports,  in  all  probability  ; 
whereas,  if  that  is  kept  Out  of  the  country,  it  is 
dead  loss  to  the  shipowners. 

5643.  But  is  not  the  real  reason  why  the 
shipping  trade  has  been  so  unprofitable  that 
people  went  so  wildly  into  shipbuilding  ? — I am 
rather  talking  of  the  loss  upon  the  importation 
of  flour  alone,  instead  of  wheat,  by  the  ship- 
owner. I am  mentioning  what  those  in  whom  I 
am  interested,  and  in  communication  with,  suffer 
from,  and  they  tell  me  they  suffer  from  this  im- 
portation of  flour,  and  that  it  subjects  them  to 
a rise  in  the  price  of  pollard  and  bran.  The 
country  people,  particularly  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, use  a great  deal  of  bran  for  feeding  pigs, 
and  it  interferes  with  them.  It  interferes  with 
the  shipping  trade,  as  I say,  because  the  shipper 
of  foreign  wheat  would  be  paid  upon  the  freight 
of  the  wheat  as  wheat,  both  bran  and  flour,  as  it 
were;  and  the  bran  being  shut  out,  they  have 
only  about  half  the  carriage. 

5644.  Now,  turning  to  another  question.  You 
spoke  about  the  failure  of  the  Tramways  Act. 
I want  to  ask  you,  have  you  thought  at  all  what 
practical  changes  you  would  suggest  in  that  Act, 
in  order  to  make  it  workable  ? — I have.  I think, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  only  fair  to  say  what  I con- 
sider is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  workable.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  Treasury  guarantee 
under  Section  9 of  the  Tramways  Act  is  depre- 
ciated in  value,  as  it  is  contingent  upon  the  tram- 
way being  maintained  and  worked.  Section  9 
expressly  enacts  that  the  tramways  shall  be  main- 
tained and  worked  before  the  Treasury  amount 
can  be  collected  or  made  available ; the  line  must 
be  maintained  and  worked  before  the  Treasury 
guarantee  comes  into  effect.  Then  the  Treasury 
contribution  is  not  made  to  the  company  of 
shareholders,  but  it  is  made  to  the  county  to 
reimburse  the  ratepayers.  It  is  so  far  back,  and 
so  contingent,  that  the  Government  guarantee  is 
practically  valueless.  You  could  almost  raise 
the  money  under  the  Baronies’  guarantee  alone 
for  the  same  value : the  other  is  so  remote. 

5645.  How  would  you  alter  that  so  as  to  make 
it  reasonably  safe  ? — I think  that  the  guarantee 
would  require  to  be  made  direct  to  the  company, 
and  to  be  made  available,  as  it  were,  pari  passu, 
with  the  county  guarantee.  Y ou  know  at  present, 
as  the  guarantee  stands,  the  baronies  have  to 

collect. 
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Mr.  Rathbone — continued, 
collect,  in  the  first  instance,  the  whole  of  it  and 
pay  it ; and  then  the  Government  reimburse  the 
baronies,  . and  it  is  redistributed,  as  it  were,  to  the 
baronies  afterwards,  it  is  so  remote  and  so  back- 
ward, that  in  going  into  the  finance  market  it  is 
valueless. 

5616.  Would  you  propose  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  the  shareholders  that  guaranteed 
interest  without  any  restriction  that  the  line 
should  be  finished  and  worked  ? — No ; but  sup- 
posing the  line  to  be  finished,  I think  that  the 
contribution  from  the  Treasury  should  go  direct 
to  the  company  on  certain  days  and  gales. 

5647.  Even  if  the  railroad  were  not  kept  in 
order  and  worked? — No,  1 would  not  absolve 
them  from  keeping  it  at  work. 

5648.  But  I rather  understood  you  that  one 
of  the  difficulties  was  that  the  railroad  should  be 
finished  and  worked? — It  is  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties ; but  I only  mention  that  as  a fact  which  de- 
preciates the  value  of  the  Government  guarantee, 
not  as  a matter  which  should  be  wiped  away. 

5649.  But  how  would  you  remedy  the  law  so 
as  to  make  it  workable,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  it  reasonably  safe? — I would  suggest  that 
the  Treasury  contribution  should  go  direct  to 
the  company  on  certain  gale  days,  in  trust,  as  it 
were,  to  pay  the  dividend,  and  to  make  this  con- 
tribution certain  and  not  contingent.  It  is  now 
contingent  on  certain  things,  I would  make  it 
that  the  company  should  receive  so  much. 

5650.  But  even  if  it  did  not  fulfil  that  part  of 
the  bargain  ? — I do  not  mean  that  the  fact  of  the 
line  being  carried  on  by  the  baronies  can  be  put 
aside. 

5651.  Then  it  would  still  be  contingent;  what 
are  the  contingencies  you  would  propose  to  re- 
move?—It  must  be  maintained  and  worked  ; you 
cannot  remove  that  contingency.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  should  be  maintained  and  worked;  but 
I think  that  it  should  be  directed  to  the  company, 
and  not  to  relieve  the  baronies. 

5652.  Would  you  relieve  the  baronies  from 
any  liabilities ; you  said  that  the  charge  upon 
the  baronies  was  very  heavy  ? — I referred  then 
to  the  poorer  districts  ; the  poorer  districts  mean- 
ing, say,  Mayo  and  Galway,  and  perhaps  Done- 
gal, although  I do  not  know  anything  about 
Donegal:  I do  not  think,  with  regard  to  the 
first  two  cases,  that  the  Tramways  Act  can  be, 
as  it  were,  amended  to  meet  them  ; I think  they 
are  special  cases,  and  that  special  terms  for  open- 
ing up  those  districts  are  absolutely  necessary. 

5653.  How  would  you  do  that? — I think  by 
giving  greater  facilities  for  the  borrowing  of 
money.  In  those  two  cases  I would  have  the 
Government  guarantee  go  in  front  instead  of  in 
rear ; and  then  that  the  baronies  should,  as  it 
were,  relieve  the  Government,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  guarantee. 

5654.  Hut  if  the  baronies  cannot  pay  for  the 
railway  in  which  they  are  interested,  _ do  you 
think  they  could  pay  the  Government  in  which 
they  have  no  interest  ? — But  I met  that  by  say- 
ing chat  the  Government  going  as  it  were  in  the 
front,  could  raise  money  at  a so  much  lower  rate 
of  interest,  that  they  being  guarantors,  would  be 
as  it  were,  raising  the  money,  and  then  they 
would  get  the  relieving  amount  of  money  from 
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Mr.  Rathbone — continued, 
the  baronies  according  to  their  capability  of  pay- 
ing. 

5655.  Would  you  propose  that  the  baronies 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the  money  ?— I 
would  make  them  responsible  in  those  poor  dis- 
tricts to  the  amount  they  could  possibly  pay,  and 
I do  not  think  they  could  possibly  pay  in  those 
districts  more  than  6 d.  in  the  pound,  and  that 
means,  in  the  case  of  Clifden,  1 per  cent,  upon 
the  cost  of  the  railway. 

5656.  Then  the  Government  would  have  to 
meet  the  other  2£  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  they,  would. 

5657.  Was  not  there  some  years  ago,  a pro- 
posal which  was  nearly  carried  into  effect  by  the 
railway  companies  to  make  some  of  these  tramways 
or  railways  on  the  condition  of  receiving  from 
Government  a loan  of  money  at  a very  low  rate  of 
interest  ? — There  is,  I believe,  in  the  Railway  Act 
a power  in  the  Government  to  lend  one-third 
of  the  capital  at  4 per  cent.,  payable  in  25  years. 

5658.  But  was  not  it  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  south-west  of  Ireland  that 
the  railway  companies  should  take  up  some  of 
these  bye-lines? — I do  not  remember  that,  though 
it  is,  of  course,  possible.  But  may  I say  with 
regard  to  the  suggestions  I would  make,  that 
there  is  one  suggestion  which  strikes  me . very 
strongly  as  a thing  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  see  put  in  as  an  amendment  to  the  Tramway 
Act,  viz.,  that  when  a railway  under  this  Tram- 
ways Act  has  passed  before  the  grand  jury,  and 
before  the  Privy  Council,  let  us  say,  and  passed 
through  all  the  necessary  formalities  to  enable  it 
to  float,  and  is  then  lost  for  some  reason  (I  am 
referring  particularly  to  the  Clifden  Railway)  ; 
it  should  not  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring plans  and  serving  notices  over  again,  but 
that  it.  should  be  capable  of  revival  without  the 
necessity  of  giving  notice  and  so  on  again.  The 
Clifden  Railway,  for  example,  passed  the  grand 
jury  ; it  did  not  pass  the  Privy  Council,  but  it 
passed  what  one  may  call  the  Standing  Orders 
part,  and  was  thrown  out  by  the  Privy  Council. 
Now  if  we  wented  to  revive  that  project,  it  would 
be  very  hard  upon  the  promoters  to  have  to  serve 
the  notices,  and  do  all  that  sort  of  work  over 
again. 

5659.  That  all  the  previous  proposals  should 
be  retained  upon  the  paper  of  the  grand  jury  ? 
— Simply  with  regard  to  the  question  of  going 
to  the  expense  of  preparing  plans  and  serving 
notices. 

5660.  Are  there  any  other  points,  with  regard 
to  the  Tramways  Act,  that  you  would  like  to 
mention  ? — I think  there  should  be  a clause,  that 
all  the  earnings,  if  there  were  such  things,  above 
a certain  amount  should  go  towards  a sinking 
fund  to  reduce  the  capital,  that  they  should  not 
go  into  the  shareholders’  pockets.  If  there  are 
shareholders  who  undertake  to  lend  money  to 
make  the  line  at  5 per  cent.,  supposing  it  should 
pay  more  than  5 per  cent. ; I think  any  money 
accruing  in  some  of  the  bye-places,  or  anywhere 
else,  should  go  to  relieve  the  Government. 

5661.  What  would  the  shareholders  who  found 
the  money  have? — They  have  got  their  5 percent. ; 
itis  a 5 per  cent,  guarantee;  and  in  these  days,  if  it 
is  well  secured  by  Government  and  the  baronies, 
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the  rest  should  go  to  relieve  the  people  and  the 
baronies. 

5662.  Are  you  not  aware  that  when  that  was 
the  case  in  India  the  railways  were  very  expen- 
sively conducted,  the  parties  being  aware  that 
they  would  only  get  5 per  cent.  ? — But  in  this 
case  there  is  no  analogy.  The  baronies,  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  have  the  power  of  electing 
directors  on  the  board. 

5663.  But  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  do  as  they  do  in  some  of  the  East 
Indian  boards,  namely,  divide  the  profits  between 
the  Government  and  the  shareholders  ? — I only 
suggested  that  there  should  be  some  provision 
for  relieving  the  ratepayers,  but  that  there  should 
be  some  proportion  of  the  earnings  which  should 
go  towards  them. 

5664.  Now  there  is  a very  interesting  point 
•which  you  and  some  of  the  previous  Witnesses 
raised.  You  seemed  to  think  that  the  feeling  in 
Ireland  has  very  strongly  led  in  a wrong  direction 
as  to  the  relative  advantages  between  hand 
mechanical  labour  and  headwork.  One  of  the 
witnesses  said  that  the  present  mode  of  education 
in  Ireland  led  Irish  men  and  women  to  prefer 
very  much  any  kind  of  work  which  seemed  to 
be  genteel,  namely  head  work,  such  as  being 
clerks  and  shop  boys  or  shop  girls,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  to  even  better  and  fairly  paid  labour 
as  mechanics  ? — It  is  the  fact. 

5665.  I think  one  of  the  witnesses  told  the 
Committee  that  the  consequence  was  that  both 
in  this  country  and  America  Irishmen  did  not 
get  a.  fair  chance  in  the  rise  of  life;  that  the  fore- 
men in  all  mechanical  works  were  Englishmen 
or  Scotchmen  in  Lancashire,  and  not  Irishmen  ? 
— I think  you  will  find  that  all  over  the  world. 
Anybody  who  has  travelled  in  most  places  will 
find  that  the  skilled  mechanics  or  engineers  are 
Scotchmen  or  Englishmen. 

5666.  What  puzzles  me  about  that  is  this  fact, 
which  I happen  to  know  to  be  so  in  my  native 
town  of  Liverpool,  and  I believe  it  is  so  in  the 
United  States,  that  all  the  hardest  and  most 
severe  manual  labour  in  the  world  is  done  by 
Irishmen? — Yes,  I believe  that  is  perfectly 
time. 

5667.  How  do  you  account  for  this  curious 
tendency  which  you  see  now  in  Irish  men  and 
women  to,  as  you  say,  avoid  hand  labour  ? — I 
cannot  possibly  account  for  it ; I know  it  is  the 
fact  in  Liverpool ; I have  been  in  Liverpool  a 
great  deal,  and  I know  all  the  hard  working 
fellows  are  Irishmen;  whether  the  reason  is 
climatic  or  what  the  reason  is,  I do  not  know  ; 
but  they  have  not  the  inclination  to  work  in 
Ireland  that  they  have  when  they  leave  their 
country ; I cannot  account  for  their  not  doing 
the  hard  work  at  home. 

5668.  Do  you  think  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  food  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I do  not  think 
that  is  the  case,  because  I do  not  think  the  poor 
ever  had  the  staff  of  life  cheaper  in  Ireland  ; they 
certainly  never  had  wages  in  Ireland  higher  than 
they  are  now,  so  thas  it  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  in  that  way.  I think  the  Irishman  feeds 
himself  better  than  he  used  to  do,  say,  20  years 
ago. 


5669.  And  the  average  of  health  is  higher,  is 
it  not  ? — It  is. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

5670.  He  certainly  eats  more  white  bread 
than  he  used  to  do  instead  of  oatmeal  and  pota- 
toes ; does  he  get  as  much  milk  as  he  used  to  do  ? 
— I know  that  milk  is  a very  strengthening  and 
health-giving  food ; but  that  is  beyond  me  alto- 
gether. 

5671.  You  think  it  is  a matter  of  sentiment 
and  feeling  more  than  anything  else,  do  you 
not  ? — Whether  it  is  due  to  sentiment  or  not,  I 
do  not  know,  but  the  fact  remains,  and  I am  not 
able  to  give  you  the  reason  for  it. 

5672.  You  do  not  think  it  arises  from  the 
education  which  they  receive  ? — I have  stated 
-that  I think  the  education  might  be  very  much 
improved  in  the  National  schools. 

5673.  That  is  to  say,  made  more  practical  ? — 
I think  it  should  be  more  practical,  more  fitted 
to  their  daily  life.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
National  schools  they  do  teach  them  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  perhaps  they  teach 
them  too  much  in  that  way  ; but  there  are  no  tech- 
nical schools  or  anything  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
tural schools,  or  anything  that  would  lead  the 
ideas  of  young  people  towards  industries.  Then 
in  their  homes  they  do  not  see  any  inducement  to 
industry.  They  see  the  land  badly  tilled,  and 
they  see  that  their  mothers  and  sisters  do  not 
care  a pin  how  untidy  the  house  is,  or  whether 
there  is  a broken  pane  of  glass  or  anything  else 
in  the  house ; they  do  not  seem  to  think  it  is 
necessary  to  have  it  right;  there  must  be  some- 
thing faulty  in  the  training  in  that  way. 

5674.  You  regard  it  as  the  result  of  the 
example  surrounding  them  ? — We  all  know  in 
our  own  houses  what  example  does.  Of  course 
it  will  take  time  to  make  it  right,  but  you  must 
begin  with  the  young  ones,  and  teach  them,  and 
then  when  they  grow  up  others  will  follow  their 
example.  But-  I do  not  think  at  the  present 
moment  they  have  in  their  own  homes  that 
example  which  proper  bringing  up  would  teach 
them,  either  on  the  part  of  men  or  women. 
As  far  as  in-door  work  is  concerned,  it  affects 
the  women.  And  I think  the  National  schools 
must  be  defective  when  you  see  the  interior  of 
their  homes  so  uncomfortable  as  it  is  even  where 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  improving  them, 
because  I have  had  good  houses  built  for  the 
people  and  even  then  they  did  not  keep  them 
tidy. 

Chairman. 

5675.  Do  you  think  that  a further  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  would  make  any  difference 
in  their  feeling  for  comfort? — No,  I was  referring 
to  the  special  education  in  a technical  class. 

5676.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  how  it  is 
that  the  Irishman  in  his  own  country  is  not  the 
same  man  as  he  is  out  of  it?— That  I cannot  tell 
you  at  all;  I cannot  fathom  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact.  I have  travelled  and  seen 
it  everywhere,  that  Irishmen  do  work  out  of 
their  own  country,  but  they  will  not  work  in  it. 

I think  in  great  measure  it  may  be  owino-  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  best  men  have  left° the 
country  and  that  we  have  the  weak  and  young 

ones 
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ones  and  the  old  ones  left ; but  that  will  not 
account  for  the  whole  thing,  that  they  do  not 
work  in  their  own  country. 

5677.  Is  there  any  feeling  of  pride  which 
makes  them  loth  to  put  their  hands  to  manual 
labour? — I should  hope  it  was  not  that,  because 
one  would  imagine  it  was  the  highest  pride  of  a 
man  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 

5678.  Take  the  sons  of  farmers ; how  do  they 
employ  themselves  ? — It  is  quite  a question 
what  these  farmers’  sons  do.  You  will  find  one 
man  gets  on  very  well  with  his  family ; they  are 
good  lads  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  while  another 
man  in  the  same  position  and  with  the  same 
opportunities  does  not  get  on,  but  that  I fancy 
arises  all  over  the  world  the  same ; it  proceeds 
from  the  example  in  the  house  and  around 


5679.  Confining  our  attention,  if  you  please, 
to  the  town  of  Galway,  about  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  I suppose  we  may  take  it  that  there 
are  a very  large  number  of  people  very  partially 
employed,  if  not  unemployed? — There  are  some, 
no  doubt  many. 

5680.  But  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
labour,  is  there  not? — I should  not  think  there 
was ; emigration  has  taken  away  a great  deal  of 
the  labour. 

5681.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  unskilled  labourers  ? — I have  at  times 
found  a great  deal  of  difficulty. 

5682.  What  wages  would  they  be  able  to 
earn  ? — I have  had  girls  earning  18  s.  a week. 

5683.  But  I am  speaking  of  adult  men  and 
women?— They  vary  very  much  ; men  I give 
14  s.  a week  to  who  are  not  on  piece-work,  that 
is  the  regular  men  who  will  perhaps  bale  sacks, 
or  do  a thing  about  which  there  is  nothing  very 
skilful,  or  the  man  who  attends  to  the  calenders, 
he  would  have  from  12  s.  to  14  s.  a week. 

5684.  Thirty  years  ago  14  s.  was  the  average 
price  of  labourers  in  England  ? — W e used  to  get 
them  for  10  d.  a day  in  those  days. 

5685.  Is  there  among  that  class  of  workers 
any  disinclination  to  work  piece-work  ? No,  I 
do  not  find  them  disinclined  to  work  piece-work. 

5686.  And  at  piece-work  they  are  able  to  earn 
higher  wages  than  at  day-work  ? — Yes,  they  can 
get  more  wages. 

5687.  But  you  have  told  the  committee  that  if 
you  wanted  skilled  hands  or  overlookers  you  had 
to  import  them? — Yes. 

5688.  And  presumably,  to  pay  higher  wages 
than  the  same  people  would  be  content  with  in 
Scotland  ?— Yes,  of  course,  I give  higher  wages 
than  are  given  in  Scotland. 

5689.  Then  to  that  extent  you  are  handi- 
capped?— Yes,  of  course,  it  increases  the  staff 
expenses. 

5690.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  ought 
to  be  able -to  train  them  from  apprentices  ?— That 
is  what  we  were  established  to  do  or  supposed  to 
do  ; because  I wish  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  this  factory  was  an  experiment,  it  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
resources  of  the  west  of  Ireland;  we  were  all 
very  small  shareholders,  the  largest  shareholder 
held  only  200 1.  worth. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Woodall — continued. 

5691.  I think  you  told  the  Committee  that 
the  wages  were  from  4 s.  a week  for  boys?~- 
Yes. 

5692.  Graduating  up  to  what?  — They  slip 
away  ; they,  do  not  go  up  very  much,  they  get 
their  4 s.  and  stop  as  long  as  they  like,  and  then 
they  go  away  again. 

5693.  You  attribute  that  in  some  degree  to 
the  character  of  the  education  given  in  the 
National  schools  being  too  little?  — I do  not 
think  I said  that  in  reference  to  the  factory, 

5694.  I referred  to  the  disinclination  to  con- 
tinuous progressive  labour  ? — I think,  as  regards 
the  factory,  it  is  want  of  education  altogether  in 
the  lower  class  of  hands. 

5695.  Have  the  boys  and  girls  to  whom  you 
give  employment  generally  gone  through  any 
course  of  instruction? — Very  few  of  them  have 
been  to  school  at  all.  My  reference  to  education 
had  more  especially  reference  to  agricultural 
districts  ; I think  it  is  the  want  of  education 
altogether  in  the  factory,  and  that  that . has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

5696.  Have  you  been  able  to  observe  whether 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  had  some  schooling 
are  better  dispositioned  towards  industrial  habits 
than  those  who  have  not  been  in  the  schools  ? — - 
I prefer  those  who  have  come  from  a course,  who 
have  been  in  the  school ; but  we  have  no  School 
Board  in  Ireland. 

5697.  You  know  the  institutions  in  Galway  in 
charge  of  sisterhoods  and  institutions,  such  as  the 
Christian  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

5698.  Do  they  give  any  industrial  training  at 
the  Christian  Brothers’  ! — Yes. 

5699.  Do  you  consider  it  good  ? — It  is  good, 
decidedly  so;  but  what  becomes  of  the  boys  1 
do  not  know.  They  do  teach  them  trades,, 
not  factory  trades,  but  those  trades  which,  as  it 
were,  support  the  institution,  such  as  tailoring, 
shoemaking,  carpenters'  work,  wheelwrighting, 
bootmaking,  and  such  things. 

5700.  Would  you  regard  that  training  as  of  a 
kind  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country  ?— That 
is  decidedly  good  ; the  question  is  whether  you 
could  enlarge  that  in  any  way. 

5701.  At  what  age  are  the  boys  freed  from 
school  ? — I do  not  know  the  exact  age. 

5702.  At  any  rate,  what  becomes  of  the  boys 
so  trained? — I do  not  know  what  becomes  of  the 
boys ; we  lose  sight  of  them  altogether.  They 
perhaps  go  to  some  of  the  villages  they  have 
come  from,  and  start  a little  business  there. 

5703.  Is  it  true  that  for  those _ boys  and  girls, 
having  had  that  description  of  training,  the 
attractions  of  emigration  are  stronger  than  for 
unskilled  labour;  that  they  are  actually  able  to 
earn  higher  wages  in  America  than  the  unskilled 
are?— No  doubt  they  are.  But  emigration _ is 
very  much  carried  on  by  the  relations  in  America 
sending  for  those  at  home  without  reference  to 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  earn  higher  wages 
than  at  home.  It  is  the  fact  that  they  are  brougt 
out  by  their  relations  who  have  gone  out  pre- 
viously. 

5704.  I take  it  that  as  far  as  your  knowledge 
goes,  the  boys  and  girls  so  trained  are  really  lost 
to  sight? — They  are  lost  to  sight;  but  they  have 
undoubtedly  helped  themselves,  and  they  are  able 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
to  support  themselves  because  they  do  not  become 
a burden  to  us. 

5705.  Are  you  connected  with  any  technical 
schools  ? — No,  I have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  Ralhbone. 

5706.  I would  ask  you  whether  you  have  not 
had  a good  deal  of  experience  out  of  Ireland  ; 
were  you  in  the  Engineers  ? — No,  I only  travelled 
for  my  own  amusement ; before  I settled  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  I was  eight  years  in  the  army. 

5707.  With  the  Engineers  ? — No,  I was  in  the 
cavalry. 

5708.  What  countries  did  you  visit  before  you 
settled  in  Ireland  ? — I have  been  in  many  queer 
places.  I have  been  in  Iceland,  I have  been  in 
Turkey,  and  1 have  been  in  Montenegro,  I have 
been  twice  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  different 
places,  and  I have  been  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

5709.  With  regard  to  your  jute  factory,  is  it  in 
operation  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes,  we  are 
working  now. 

5710.  Are  all  the  looms  going?— Yes,  they  are 
going,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  we  have  a very 
heavjr  stock. 

5711.  Your  demand  is  principally  local,  I 
suppose  ? — No,  a great  part  of  our  stock  goes  to 
Liverpool ; the  local  demand  has  fallen  off  so 
much  that  we  must  get  an  outlet  elsewhere ; our 
goods  are  sold  through  commission  agents  in 
Dundee  and  Manchester. 

5712.  Do  you  get  your  jute  carried  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  freight? — Yes,  we  get  it  chiefly 
in  small  cargoes  from  London ; the  line  gives  us 
an  additional  freight,  but  not  very  much ; it  is 
about  15  s.  extra  from  London  to  Galway. 

5713.  Have  you  any  advantages  over  Dundee 
as  regards  the  rate  of  wages  ? — W e have  a slight 
advantage,  no  doubt,  but  I do  not  know  that  it 
is  much  ; but  we  have  a great  advantage  in  the 
way  of  rent  paying. 

5714.  You  have  water  power? — Yes;  but 
that  is  not  very  much,  as  we  have  a 180  horse- 
power engine ; but  we  have  practically  no  rent 
to  pay,  which  runs  away  with  a good  deal  of 
profit  elsewhere. 

5715.  You  have  nothing  but  jute  in  your 
manufactory? — No;  all  the  coarser  classes  of 
jute-making,  such  as  hessian  for  packing,  and 
ticking  for  beds  and  the  coverings  of  tea  cases, 
and  all  the  rough  manufactures  of  jute,  we  make ; 
we  do  not  go  in  for  the  finer  articles,  carpets 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

5716.  Your  overseers  come  from  Scotland,  do 
they  not  ? — All  of  them  come  from  Scotland. 

5717.  Do  your  spinners  and  those  other  hands 
give  you  as  good  a turn-out  of  work  as  the 
Scotch  spinners  ? — I have  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  the  turn-out  of  the  work  when  they  work 
full  time,  but  I am  dreadfully  bothered  by  broken 
time ; they  are  capable  of  working  as  well  as 
anybody. 

57 IS.  Without  sufficient  cause  do  they  absent 
themselves  from  their  work  ? — They  absent 
themselves  from  their  work  without  cause. 

5719.  Are  they  improving,  do  you  think,  in 
industrial  habits  ? — Extraordinary  to  say,  they 


Mr.  Ewart — continued. 

have  improved  since  I was  obliged,  as  it  were, 
in  agreement  with  Dundee,  to  reduce  the  wages 
by  10  per  cent;  they  have  rather  worked  better 
since;  I suppose  they  found  it  was  necessary 
to  work  harder  to  make  sufficient  wages. 

5720.  I would  hope  that  they  are  in  earnest 
in  trying  to  keep  the  trade  there  ? — I think  they 
are,  because  it  would  be  a very  serious  thing 
to  Galway  if  the  trade  went. 

5721.  With  regard  to  the  milling  trade,  you 
say  that  the  mills  are  stopping  all  over  the 
country  generally  ? — They  are. 

5722.  Have  any  of  them  adopted  the  new 
principle  of  rolling? — I do  not  think  the  inland 
ones  have  adopted  the  new  principle,  but  they 
have  adopted  it  at  the  ports  and  in  Galway. 

5723.  Are  they  not  fairly  successful  ? — They 
are  a very  great  improvement,  because  it  enables 
them  to  produce  a muchfmer  classof  flour ; but  the 
injury  remains  the  same  of  not  bringing  the 
wheat  into  the  country.  The  millers  say  they 
could  certainly  compete  both  in  quality  and 
everything  else  with  foreign  countries,  but  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  be  handicapped  by  the 
price  of  the  freight. 

5724.  Are  you  aware  that  the  new  system  of 
rolling-mills  has  been  extensively  introduced 
into  the  North  of  Ireland? — Yes,  it  must  be 
everywhere  ; they  must  revolutionise  the  trade  in 
that  way,  because  the  old  system  of  stones  did 
not  separate  the  finer  qualities  of  the  flour. 

5725.  And  it  is  a great  injury  to  farmers  and 
others  that  the  grinding  is  not  done  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; they  lose  the  refuse  ? — That  is 
to  say,  the  pollard  and  the  bran,  it  is  a great 
loss  to  the  farmers,  particularly  to  the  small 
farmers  in  the  way  of  feeding  pigs.  The  amount 
of  bran,  and  those  things  which  a man  buys  for 
his  pigs,  is  extraordinary,  and  I have  always 
wondered  how  it  paid  them  to  do  it,  but  I have 
no  doubt  that  if  they  were  a little  cheaper  it 
would  increase  the  supply  of  the  pigs  to  the 
market. 

5726.  With  regard  to  the  fisheries,  are  they 
declining  upon  your  coast  ? — I should  say  that 
they  are  certainly  declining  in  consequence  of 
the  unlimited  way  in  which  the  trawling,  which 
is  the  system  which  pays  best  undoubtedly,  is 
allowed  to  be  carried  on. 

5727.  Do  they  bring  the  fish  into  Galway  ? — 
The  trawlers  bring  the  fish  into  Galway;  they 
run  down  the  bay,  and  send  the  fish  off  by  the 
mail  train  which  runs  out  at  1 2 at  night ; that 
very  necessity  of  having  to  come  in,  having  no 
steamer  to  bring  in  their  fish,  tempts  them  to 
keep  their  trawls  going  right  up  the  bay,  and  if 
it  does  not  scare,  at  all  events  it  disturbs  the  fish 
and  disturbs  the  cover  for  the  fish,  because  all 
fish,  like  everything  else,  like  cover.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  seaweed  growing  on  the  deep  water 
beds,  and  those  trawls  undoubtedly  destroy  that 
cover. 

5728.  Do  they  trawl  outside  Galway  Bay  at 
all  ? — They  do,  but  they  do  not  go  any  great  dis- 
tance ; they  are  never  seen  outside  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  which  lies  about  20  miles  off;  you  will 
see  them  inside  the  Isle  of  Arran  sailing  across 
each  other,  about  10  or  a dozen  of  them,  so  that 

they 
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Mr.  Ewart — continued. 

they  are  a practical  barrier  against  any  migratory 
fish  coining  into  the  bay. 

5729.  From  Gulin  Head  to  Slyne  Head  are 
there  any  trawlers  fishing? — They  do  not  trawl 
between  Gulin  Head  and  Slyne  Head;  they 
trawl  very  much  about  Black  Head  inside  Cos- 
tello Bay,  and  all  the  way  from  Gulin  Head  to 

^5730.  Are  the  fish  not  plentiful  outside? — 
There  are  magnificent  banks  outside  Arran  ; they 
were  surveyed  many  years  ago  by.  Admiral  Bed- 
ford ; he  surveyed  the  banks  outside  Arran,  but 
Arran  is  20  miles  out.  . Those  are  so  far  out  that 
they  would  be  unserviceable  except  by  welled 
boats  or  steamers  to  collect  the  fish. 

5731.  Such  as  they  have  everywhere  else  ex- 
cept in  Galway?— They  have  everywhere  else 
except  in  Galway.  In  every  place  under  the 
same  circumstances  they  have  them,  and  upon 
those  banks  they  do  no  harm  ; but  the  great  harm 
is  that  these  trawlers,  being  pressed  for  time  to 
o-et  their  fish  to  market,  are  tempted  to  go  on 
working  in,  and  they  destroy  the  line  fishermen  s 
banks  with  their  nets. 

5732.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  the  trawling 
that  there  is  less  fish  taken  with  line  ?— I do  not 
say  that,  but  we  want  both  trawlers  and  line 
fishers.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  plenty  of  employment  for  both  if  we. could 
keep  the  trawlers  out  in  their  proper  place  in  the 
deep  sea  fishing.  The  fish  they  would  catch  then 
could  come  in  for  the  same  markets  by  the  welled 
vessel  or  steamer,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of 
room  for  the  line  fishermen  to  work  their  trade 
and  industry. 

5733.  This  question  was  pretty  well  threshed 
out  by  the  Trawling  Commission,  but  you  do  not 
see  any  great  prospect  of  increase  in  the  take  of 
fish  within  a reasonable  time? — It  will  not  in- 
crease as  it  is,  but  l believe  it  would  immediately 
increase  if  these  trawlers  were  put  out  instead  of 
being  let  in,  if  there  was  a limit,  put  to  their 
trawling  unduly.  As  it  is,  there  is  not  a worse 
place  in  the  world  for  fish  than  Galway ; if  I, 
living  in  Galway,  want  a fish,  I cannot  get  it,  and 
I must  send  to  Dublin  for  it. 

5734.  Do  the  fishing  boats  belong  to  the  people 
in  the  place  ?— Some  of  them  belong  to  Scotch- 
men, and  two  or  three  belong  to  people  in  the 
town ; a gentleman  who  has  a fishery  there  has 
two  or  three  to  keep  his  fishermen  employed. 
There  was  a company  formed  several  years  ago 
which  provided  a steamer  and  trawler  on  pur- 
pose to  fish  the  outside  places ; but  unfortunately, 
like  a great  many  of  the  efforts  that  were,  made 
in  Ireland,  the  company  spent  all  its  capital  in 
plant ; it  had  no  working  capital  and  it  failed, 
and  all  the  steamers,  boats,  and  plant,  and  every- 
thing, had  to  be  sold  before  they  got  into  opera- 
tion. 


5735.  If  more  steam  tramways  and  railways 
were  made,  such  as  you  have  been  describing, 
what  would  supply  the  work  for  them  ; what 
traffic  would  there  be  ?— For  that  tramway  up  to 
Clifden,  there  would  be  the  traffic  of  the  bay,  and 
there  would  be  a very  large  increase  of  traffic  in 
piss ; because  we  all  know  that  pigs  are  very  bad 
travellers  along  a road,  and  the  people  in  that 
country,  who  own  and  feed  the  pigs,  have  no 
market  for  them  in  consequence  of  the  long  car- 
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riao-e,  or  else  they  sell  them  for  a song  to  the 
drovers  who  go  up  there.  Then  as  regards  the 
marble  works,  which  were  worked  at  one  time 
by  Mr.  Sibthorpe,  the  tramway  would  give  car- 
riage for  such  works ; moreover,  it  is  a much 
better  cattle-producing  country  than  is  generally 
supposed.  A friend  of  mine  who  buys  a great 
deal  of  cattle  in  Connemara  told  me,  £‘  I hope  to 
goodness  that  you  will  not  get  that  railway,  be- 
cause that  is  where  I buy  my  stores  ; and  if  you 
get  the  railway  you  will  bring  in  so  many  fellows 
up  there  that  you  will  spoil  my  price.” 

5736.  As  regards  the  fisheries  at.Clifden,  is 
there  much  coming  at  the  present  time?  No; 
there  cannot  be,  naturally ; they  have  no  sale 

5737.  I see  an  island  on  the  map  called  Turbot 
Island,  is  there  any  fish  there?— It  sounds  like 
it;  but  I do  not  know  the  particular  island  per- 

5738.  However,  there  is  plenty  of  fish  along 

the  coast? — There  is.  . 

5739.  Now  about  the  kelp ; do  you  think  that 
industry  can  be  extended  successfully  ?— I am 
happy  to  say  that  I heard  to-day  that  kelp  is  a 
growing  industry  again ; that  the  Americans  who, 
as  it  were,  tried  to  run  us  out  of  the  market,  have 
found  that  it  does  not  pay  them,  and  are  retiring 
from  the  trade;  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  people  who  use  these  potashes  and  ex- 
tracts from  kelp  to  buy  them  ; that  it  is  rising  in 
price,  and  that  there  are  buyers  for  it  now  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  at  Sligo,  and  other  places. 
Therefore  the  price  has  risen,  and  as  it  will  pay 
now  to  burn  kelp,  I hope  that  that  will  go  on; 
but  still  there  are  not  so  many  inhabitants  to 
make  it  now  as  there  were. 

5740.  Referring  to  the  matter  of  emigration, 
you  said  that  the  young  people  went  away,  and 
the  old  people  were  left  ? — That  is  so  in  many 

5741.  Are  there  not  enough  people  left  alto  - 
gether to  cultivate  the  land  well?  I do  not 
think  they  would  know  how,  if  there  were  the 
number  of  people  ; but  I could  hardly  say  whe- 
ther there  are  or  not,  not  having  gone  into  sta- 
tistics to  ascertain  it ; but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
land  is  not  cultivated  as  it  should  be. 

5742.  Do  the  farmers  work  hard;  do  they  do 

their  best?— It  is  very. hard  to  say  what  they 
know  ; they  know  so  little,  I should  think.  1 
must  say  I do  not  think  they  work  hard ; I think 
as  I said  before,  that  they  work  hard  out  of 
their  own  country,  but  not  in  it.  . . 

5743.  You  spoke  of  the  burning  of  soil,  is 
there  much  of  that  carried  on?— There  is  an 
enactment  against  that ; I do  not  think  it  is  done 
now ; but  1 know  several  places  where  it  has 
been  done.  I have  dug  soil  upon  some  of  my 
own  ground,  and  I have  found  it. nothing  but  red 
sand,  from  having  been  burnt  originally. 

5744.  A great  deal  of  land  there  has  been  run 

down  ? — A great  deal  of  the  land  in  Mayo  has 
been  run  down,  and  nothing  more  has  been  left 
to  live  upon.  . „ . , 

5745.  Are  there  not  many  instances  ot  indus- 
trious men  doing  well  ? — No  doubt  there  are,  ana 
you  will  find  an  industrious  man  doing  well 
alongside  of  a man  who  is  doing  baedy ; that  is 
the  same  all  over  the  world. 

Q Q 3 5746'  Are 
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Mr.  Exoart — continued. 

5746.  Are  there  any  small  industries  carried 
on,  such  as  shoemaking;  are  the  shoes  made 
locally- or  are  they  imported? — A great  many  of 
the  shoes  are  imported  ; even  in  Galway  there 
is  a large  importation  of  shoes ; but  upon  the 
mountainous  part  of  Galway,  and  in  West  Gal- 
way, they  do  not  wear  shoes  or  stockings  at  all, 
and  they  would  not  thank  you  for  giving  them  to 
them. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

5747.  I think  you  said  you  were  the  chairman, 
or  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  tram- 
ways which  it  was  proposed  to  work? — I am 
chairman  of  one  which  has  not  been  able  to  raise 
the  money  to  work,  although  it  is  passed.  I was 
trying  to  promote  the  Clifden  Line  too,  but  that 
failed  also. 

57-18.  How  many  are  made? — There  are  none 
in  this  country  yet ; there  is  one  in  construction 
in  West  Clare,  from  Ennis  to  Kilrush.  That  is 
the  cnly  one  begun  as  yet. 

5749.  Do  you  remember,  as  regards  the  one 
you  were  connected  with,  what  the  cost  was  to  be 
per  mile  ?— I think  the  cost  was  to  be  5,000  l.  or 
6,000 1.  per  mile. 

5750.  About  how  much  of  that  would  go  to 
land  as  apart  from  works  ? — I could  not  say. 

5751.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  using  really 
light  tramways  for  horse  traffic  ? — They  would 
not  have  it  in  that  part;  they  said  it  would  be 
practically  useless:  it  was  proposed  to  have  a 
horse  tramway  there. 

57 52.  Are  you  aware  that  horse  tramways  can 
be  made  for  from  800 1.  to  1,000  l.  per  mile  on 
planks? — Yes.  I can  quite  understand  that  a 
horse  tramway  can  be  made  for  that ; but  the 
question  is  whether  they  would  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose  they  were  intended  for.  They  might  be 
quite  suitable  for  passengers  or  light  traffic,  but 
when  they  come  to  be  used  for  marble  or  heavy 
traffic  they  might  be  perfectly  useless. 

5 753.  I daresay  you  know  that  in  many  parts 
of  England  they  use  a light  tramway  upon  which 
they  carry  coal  and  other  heavy  merchandise  at 
a_  very  light  first  cost? — Can  you  carry  any 
distance. 

5754.  The  length  is  not  generally  great,  but 
you  want  short  railways  as  well  to  be  laid  down? 

— But  this  particular  case  is  50  miles. 

5755.  But  there  are  many  shorter  railways 
that  have  been  at  work  there  ?— I am  chairman 
of  one  which  has  not  yet  started  constructing  in 
consequence  of  not  being  able  to  raise  the  capital 
under  5 per  cent.;  it  was  only  a 4 per  cent, 
guarantee,  and  they  were  obliged  to  get  it  at  80 
per  cent. ; that  is  5,000 1.  a mile  for  eight  miles  of 
steam  tramway. 

5756.  For  eight  miles  would  not  a horse  tram- 
way at  half  that  price  do  very  well  for  the  work 
you  have. to  do? — I do  not  know  whether  it 
would  ; wiser  heads  than  mine  said  they  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

5757.  I could  give  instances  in  the  North  of 
England  where  a horse  tramway  is  doing  exceed- 
ingly well? — So  we  have  a horse  tramway  out  of 
the  town  of  Galway,  for  a mile  and  a-half. 

5758.  I do  not  mean  that,  but  something  not 
so  highly  finished,  where  the  horse  tramway 
would  run  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  where 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
the  cuttings  and  embankments  would  not  be 
great,  and  which  could  be  substituted  by  a steam 
tramway  when  the  traffic  grows  to  be  too  heavy  ? 
—That  has  been  talked  of,  but  has  not  been  apl 
proved  of.  1 

5759.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  getting 
the  land  for  the  railways?- There  has  not  been 

any  difficulty, 

5760.  You  said  that  the  Government  should 
make  lines  for  this  purpose  ? — I only  speak  of 
the  poor  districts  which  are  certainly  unable  to 
develop  themselves,  that  special  terms  should  be 
given  to  them,  that  for  some  of  them  it  might  be 
arranged  that  they  should  not  involve  the  baro- 
nies in  these  poor  districts  in  more  than  6 d.  in 
the  £.  upon  the  valuation,  that  they  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  bear  more  than  that. 

5761.  You  would  only  wish  to  make  these 
tramways  where  there  would  be  a distinct  cer- 
tainty of  some  sort  of  trade  ?— Of  course  not ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I mentioned  one  factor  of 
advantage  to  the  Government,  which  was  the 
well-being,  the  contentment,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  people  from  famines  amongst  whom  these 
were  made. 

5762.  The  tramway  would  not  have  that  effect 
unless  it  were  doing  some  trade,  which  trade 
would  certainly  bring  some  interest  which  would 
appear  to  offer  a chance  of  success  ? — Yes;  but 
m bringing  it  before  the  people  who  have  to  ap- 
piove  it,  and  sanction  it  in  the  first  instance, 
they  always  look  to  loss  in  the  first  instance. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

5763.  They  go  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
receipts  may  only  equal  the  working  expenses? 
—Certainly  they  go  upon  that ; and  I have  no 
doubt  about  it  that  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
until  we  get  them  developed,  they  would  probably 
do  no  more  than  pay  their  working  expenses. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

5764.  You  spoke  of  wood  clog-making,  which 
failed,  I think,  from  the  death  of  some  people 
connected  with  it? — They  put  chemical  works  to 
it;  I think,  it  was  only  that  that  brought  it 
down ; I think  that  with  regard  to  the  actual 
clog-unaking  and  the  making  of  the  class  of 
wheels  that  they  cut  out,  that  would  have  pro- 
bably paid;  there. was  a very  good  supply  of 
wood  up-country  with  water  carriage. 

5765.  There  was  a sufficient  supply  of  wood 
for  the  purpose?— Yes,  there  was  a sufficient 
supply  of  wood  for  the  purpose. 

5766.  Is  there  so  still? — I think  there  is  a 
very  fair  supply  of  wood  still  in  the  country ; 
on  the  lower  side  of  Galway,  not  on  the  Conne- 
mara side. 

5767.  Is  there  any  mill  in  that  county,  such  as 
I am  familiar  with  in  my  neighbourhood,  for 
making  bobbins,  as  they  are  called?— No  we 
have  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tuam  • 
it  is  in  full  working,  although  suffering  no 
doubt,  as  everything  else  is,  but  we  constantly 
get  a supply  of  bobbins  for  my  spinning  factory 
in  Galway  from  this  place. 

57.68.  Does  not  it  appear  to  you  to  be  one  of 
the  industries  .which  would  be  specially  appli-; 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
cable  to  your  country  where  there  is  the  water- 
power,  the  wood,  and  the  labour? — Yes;  spe- 
cially in  making  those  bobbins  or  anything  of 
woodwork  which  is  independent,  as  it  were,  of 
water-power,  because  the  refuse  of  the  wood,  and 
the  sawdust  would  keep  the  mill  going. 

5769.  Of  course,  the  water-power  is  of  value  ? 
—Yes. 

5770.  You  say  you  think  that  such  a mill  has 
been  started? — Only  one,  and  that  lias  been 
worked  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Lushworth,  in 
Tuam  : he  sends  a great  quantity  of  bobbins  and 
spools  to  England. 

5771.  The  great  market  is  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  is  it  not? — Yes,  he  sends  a great 
quantity  over;  I only  use  one  sort  of  bobbin. 

5772.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  an  industry  as  that  should  not  be 
spread  in  Ireland? — Certainly  not.  Ireland  is 
a country  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
alder  and  the  birch  : the  alder  and  the  birch  are 
the  very  woods  which  these  clous  and  spools 
and  every  tiling  are  made  from.  The  country  is 
very  suitable  to  them,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
great  expense  of  fencing  these  trees  off,  they 
might  very  well  be  grown  there. 

5773.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence 
upon  the  planting  of  trees,  and  one  witness 
thought  that  in  12  years,  you  might  have  such 
copse-wood  as  would  be  suitable  for  making 
bobbins;  is  that  your  opinion? — Upon  that  I 
cannot  give  you  any  evidence;  but  the  great 
drawback  to  all  planting  is  the  fencing;  the 
fencing  is  almost  half  the  expense. 

5774.  In  your  experience  is  land  to  be  got 
suitable  for  such  purposes  ? — Yes,  for  the  alder 
and  birch. 

5775.  Land  not  now  occupied  by  tenants  at 
all?-- 1 could  not  say  that;  there  is  very  little 
little  land  now  totally  unoccupied  by  anybody  ; 
the  mountainous  country  is  quite  capable  of 
growing  trees,  though  of  course  you  could  not 
grow  them  upon  bogs. 

5776.  Is  there  much  land  available  for  planting 
which  is  not  occupied  ? — The  mountain  sides  are 
generally  occupied  for  grazing  for  cattle  ; but  I 
suppose  there  would  not  be  practically  any  diffi- 
culty. The  great  expense  which  would  preclude 
it,  if  anything  did,  would  be  the  difficulty  of 
fencing. 

5777.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting 
land  for  planting  purposes  on  account  of  the 
tenants  who  do  not  wish  to  go  ? — No  ; where 
there  are  tenants  you  would  probably  not  plant 
trees. 

5778.  Considering  the  benefit  of  the  technical 
schools,  have  you  any  experience  of  your  own  as 
to  whether  the  children  who  are  taught  in  tech- 
nical schools  various  trades,  such  as  shoemaking, 
carriage  building,  and  so  on,  go  when  they  leave 
the  schools  to  those  particular  vocations? — I 
think  the  technical  schools  in  the  district  are 
industrial  schools  under  the  Christian  brothers 
or  nuns,  they  no  doubt  give  a very  good  educa- 
tion, but  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  where 
the  children  go  from  there ; they  are  no  doubt 
taught  a trade  which  is  useful  to  them  in  after 
life.  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  has  worked 
very  great  benefit  in  the  country. 

5779.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  your  impres- 
0.98. 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
sion  that  the  teaching  of  children  in  this  way  will 
make  them  anxious  to  go  into  such  practical 
handicrafts  as  we  have  talked  of?. — I fancy  the 
children  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  do  go 
on  in  their  trades,  but  I was  talking  of  children 
educated  in  National  schools. 

5780.  Those  children  disappear,  do  they  not? 
— They  do ; they  are  absorbed  by  the  trades  in 
some  way. 

5781.  You  think  the  schools  would  not  lead  to 
manufactures ; that  is  to  say,  schools  teaching  the 
simpler  trades  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  would 
not  assist  in  developing  business? — I think  the 
more  you  extend  technical  education  as  distinct 
from  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  better, 
it  will  eventually  bring  some  of  them  to  my  factory, 
and  they  will  go  to  all  industries  instead  of  look- 
ing for  clerkships  or  teacherships,  they  would 
eventually  come  to  me,  but  the  system  will  take 
time  in  working  you  know. 

5782.  Do  you  think  that  any  teaching  you  can 
give  girls  in  school  would  make  them  fit  to  be 
housemaids  and  cooks  in  families? — I do  not 
think  it  would ; it  would  be  very  hard  to  do  it, 
but  still  I think  the  teacher  has  a good  deal  in 
her  power  in  the  way  of  order,  and  seeing  that 
the  school  children  are  neat  and  orderly  in  their 
dress,  and  in  their  way  of  keeping  their  books. 
There  are  a whole  heap  of  ways  of  inculcating 
tideness  which  would  have  an  effect  on  them 
when  they  grow  up.  I would  like  to  have  them 
taught  to  do  good  honest  work,  but  it  is  very  hard 
to  know  how  to  do  it. 

5783.  I daresay  you  know  that  the  giris  who 
go  from  you  to  America  in  a very  little  time 
become  the  household  servants  of  Eastern 
America? — No  doubt;  but  it  is  very  hard  to 
teach  them  in  this  country.  I have  had  tenants’ 
daughters  who  have  been  trained  as  servants,  but 
they  do  not  stick  to  it;  they  say  they  would 
sooner  be  at  home.  I have  tried  it. 

5784.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  your  tenants’  daughters  do  find  a 
home  as  domestic  servants? — It  must  be  so  in 
America,  or  else  they  would  not  stay  there. 

5785.  And  in  England  too  ? — I do  not  know 
what  they  do  in  England,  but  I know  it  has  done 
very  well  in  America. 

5786.  They  have  not  the  ambition  for  it  ap- 
parently in  this  country? — No. 

5787.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  girls  in  the 
National  schools  might  have  a different  ambition 
instilled  into  their  minds  ? — A teacher  has  a great 
deal  in  her  power ; she  cannot  teach  them  house- 
hold work,  because  she  does  not  understand  it ; 
but  she  can  teach  them  household  order  and 
regularity,  and  what  to  do  generally  ; she  cannot 
give  them  practical  instruction,  as  I say,  because 
she  has  it  not  in  her  power. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

5788.  I understood  you  to  tell  Mr.  Cropper, 
that  in  your  belief  there  was  any  amount  of  land 
available  for  planting  in  Ireland  ? — I was  talking 
about  my  own  part  of  the  country,  which  is 
Galway  and  Connemara  ; there  is  a great  deal  of 
that  district  of  the  country  which  would  be  very 
much  benefited  by  planting. 

5789.  But  I was  asking  about  land  available 
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Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued. 

■which  could  be  got  hold  of.  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  quantity  of  land  not  occupied  by  tenants? 
— I do  not  mean  that ; I mean  that  is  fit  for 
planting  if  encouragement  were  given  to  the 
owner  of  that  land  to  plant  it. 

5790.  I rather  thought  that  your  answer  would 
give  the  impression  that  the  land  could  be  easily 
procured  for  the  planting  ? — It  is  all  in  owner- 
ship ; it  is  only  a question  of  inducement  to  the 
owner  to  plant. 

5791.  But  you  will  remember  that  the  owners 
have  a comparatively  small  interest  in  the  matter; 
is  there  much  land  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
which  no  tenant  has  anything  to  do  with  ? — Not 
at  all ; it  is  the  other  way  exactly,  generally. 

5792.  How  would  you  propose  to  get  that  land 
from  the  tenant  which  is  now  occupied,  whether 
it  is  grazing  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  ? 
— That  I do  not  know  ; the  land  is  there  and  is 
fit  for  planting,  but  how  you  are  to  get  hold  of  it 
is  quite  another  question. 

5793.  Then  there  is  another  question  about 
kelp ; you  think  the  kelp  industry  may  be  im- 
proved again? — Yes;  I only  heard  it  to-day  from 
a gentleman  who  I believe  is  to  be  examined 
before  your  Committee,  Mr.  Keenahan,  and  he 
tells  me  that  he  believes  there  is  a great  prospect 
of  improvement  in  the  kelp  trade. 

5794.  Suppose  it  became  a revived  industry, 
do  you  imagine  that  the  kelp  could  be  held  out 
as  a thing  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  country  ? — • 
As  an  industry  on  the  coast  I have  no  doubt  it 
would  keep  up.  because  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material  is  growing  like  any  other  thing. 

5795.  But  is  it  not  a very  slow  growing  thing  ? 
— I am  not  skilled  enough  to  know  the  particular 
weed  which  produces  more  iodine  than  any  other 
weed ; it  grows  below  the  water-mark.  I only 
know  as  a fact  that  the  seaweed  which  grows 
upon  the  rocks  near  the  coast,  which  people  use 
for  manure,  is  a crop  almost  every  year ; every 
second  year  there  is  a crop,  certainly. 

5796.  Is  it  sufficient  to  stand  a large  industry? 
— Yes ; in  fact  they  let  the  seaweed  by  the  acre; 
it  is  partitioned  off  all  along  the  coast,  and  let  to 
those  who  haul  it. 

5797.  I did  not  understand  what  you  meant 
about  migration,  because  there  there  would  be 
the  same  difficulty  as  would  attend  the  planting ; 
to  migrate  you  must  put  the  tenants  whom  you 
want  to  move  from  one  place  to  another  on  land 
already  occupied? — That  is  the  great  difficulty 
about  migration,  that  in  order  to  remove  at  all 
you  must  make  it  compulsory  both  for  the  men 
you  remove  and  the  men  into  whose  land  you  put 
them,  because  a man  who  has  a small  holding  for 
himself  would  emigrate  to  America,  while  he 
would  not  go  into  the  next  parish,  therefore  you 
must  do  it  compulsorily,  and  having  done  it  com- 
pulsorily, you  must  provide  him  with  capital, 
because  else  he  would  be  worse  off  than  he  was 
before. 

5798.  Then  having  said  that,  I would  ask  you 
whether  you  think  Parliament  could  pass  such  a 
law?— That  is  a thing  I would  say  nothing 
about. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

5799.  With  regard  to  mountain  land,  is  not  a 


Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
great  deal  of  that  land  let  at  6 d.  an  acre  ? — No, 
I should  say  not. 

5800.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting 
30,000  or  40,000  acres  of  that  land  from  the  te- 
nants or  owners,  in  whose  hands  it  is? — The 
greater  part  of  the  Connemara  land  belongs  to 
one  individual,  Mr.  Berridge  ; all  that  property, 
for  example,  Ballanahinch,  and  I suppose  it  could 
be  got  from  him  like  everything  else. 

5801 . I suppose  you  would  say  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  taking  up  a large  part  of  these 
mountain  lands  for  the  purpose  of  planting  ? — I 
do  not  suppose  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
taking  it  from  the  tenants  if  they  had  any  pecu- 
niary interest  in  it. 

5802.  You  do  not  think  they  would  raise  any 
practical  difficulty  ? — I am  sure  there  would  be 
no  practical  obstacle  in  the  way. 

5803.  Would  the  tenants,  who  graze  their 
cattle  there,  be  more  benefited  by  the  labour 

iven  by  planting  than  they  would  be  injured 
y not  having  quite  so  much  land  to  graze  their 
cattle  on  ? — They  would  be  benefited  in  both 
ways,  not  only  by  the  occupation  that  planting 
gave,  but  by  the  shelter  that  it  afforded ; there 
is  great  want  of  shelter  in  the  country  for  the 
cattle.  This  forest  belt  that  would  be  planted 
would  be  valuable  not  in  the  shape  of  timber 
only,  but  in  the  way  of  shelter  for  the  cattle. 

5804.  You  think  that  the  trees  would  grow, 
and  would  provide  employment,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a great  deal  of 
land  if  it  were  required? — I do  not  think  there 
would  be. 

5805.  Now  you  said  you  objected  to  trawling 
very  much  inside  the  bay  ? — Yes. 

5806.  Was  not  it  the  case  that  formerly  only 
half  the  bay  was  allowed  to  be  trawled  over,  and 
that  the  other  half  was  preserved  to  be  fished  by 
the  fishermen? — It  was  only  to  be  trawled  inside 
Black  Head,  and  the  Fishery  Commissioners,  I 
believe,  having  made  some  experiments,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  trawling  did  no  harm,  and 
then  the  restriction  was  done  away  with. 

5807.  Have  you  read  the  Report  of  the 
Trawling  Commissioners,  who  said  that  they 
thought  the  trawling  very  injurious  in  the  bay? 
— I have  not. 

5808.  But  having  been  informed  of  that,  do  you 
think  trawling  should  be  prohibited  within  the 
bay,  as  it  was  before,  to  the  extent  of  one  half  the 
bay  ? — I do. 

5809.  You  are  aware  that  Dublin  Bay  at 
present  is  preserved  from  trawling  ? — I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

5810.  And  you  would  think  that  the  same  ad- 
vantage might  be  extended  to  Galway  as  is  given 
to  Dublin?— Certainly. 

581 1 . Now  speaking  of  fish,  are  there  not  some- 
times quantities  of  fish  off  the  Clifden  coast  and 
off  the  whole  coast  of  Connemara  ? — I have  no 
doubt  about  that;  I have  heard  of  them  manuring 
their  land  with  the  fish. 

5812.  Are  there  the  indications  of  fish  in  the 
way  of  birds,  seals,  and  porpoises  which  follow  the 
fish? — Yes;  off  that  coast  there  are  sun-fish  and 
porpoises  and  all  those  things  which  indicate  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  fish. 

5813.  Are  there  many  boatmen  on  the  coast? 
— Yes,  and  they  are  very  good  boatmen  too,  they 

must 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
must  be  good  boatmen  to  manage  the  boats  upon 
that  coast. 

5814.  They  want  a market,  do  they  not  r — 
Yes,  that  would  be  the  chief  thing  for  them. 

5815.  And  in  addition,  do  they  want  harbours  ? 

Yes,  and  means  to  get  better  boats. 

58 IG.  The  loan  system  answers  very  well  there 
does  it  not  ?— Yes,  where  it  has  been  worked. 

5817.  As  a general  rule  the  looms  have  been 
repaired,  I believe?— Yes,  they  have. 

5818.  Are  you  aware  that  on  the  whole  the 
fishin<>-  industry  has  improved  a great  deal  in  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  ? — Yes,  it  has  increased. 

5819.  The  first  thing  you  say  that  would  be 
necessary  to  develop  the  county  of  Galway 
Fisheries  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  town, 
would  be  to  open  up  the  inland  by  tramway  or 
railway  ? — Yes. 

5820.  A horse  tramway  would  be  quite  un- 
suitable for  such  a country  as  that  between 
Galway  and  Clifden  ; it  would  be  of  very  little 
use  ? — It  would  be  of  very  little  use. 

5821.  There  is  another  point  upoD  which  I 
would  ask  you  a question  before  I go  to  the 
tramways,  and  that  is  the  question  whether 
Irishmen  like  hard  manual  work  ; I thought  you 
said  that  in  your  own  factory  they  worked  very 
well,  and  that  you  had  no  fault  to  find  with  them  ? 
—While  they  are  at  work  they  work  well.  What 
I explained  was  that  in  my  factory  they  would  be 
content  with  the  minimum,  as  it  were,  while  they 
could  work  up  to  the  maximum,  but  that  that 
was  not  due  to  their  idleness  while  they  are  at 
work,  but  to  their  leaving  the  work  altogether, 

5822.  \Vas  that  not  for  the  purpose  of  holidays 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  simply  idleness  ? 

It  was  not  on  account  of  holidays.  I get  every 
assistance  from  the  clergymen  and  other  people 
there ; they  do  everything  they  can  to  assist,  and 
they  have  established,  I am  happy  to  say,  a night 
school  for  the  women  of  my  factory. 

5823.  Have  you  never  had  any  difficulty  about 
the  holidays? — Never. 

5824.  It  is  chiefly  girls  who  are  employed  in 
the  factory,  is  it  not  l— Yes,  but  I have  a certain 
number  of  boys  also. 

5825.  Do  not  the  men  when  they  do  work, 

work  very  hard  ? — They  do  work  very  hard  when 
they  do  work.  . 

5826.  Is  it  not  a case  of  their  striking  tor 
wa<res  when  they  do  not  work,,  and  not  any  dis- 
taste for  unloading  vessels  particularly  ?— In  that 
particular  class  of  work  it  is  generally  a case  of 
contract  for  unloading  vessels. 

5827.  But  they  have  no  distaste  for  unloading 
vessels  ; it  is  simply  a question  of  getting  very 
high  wages,  but  they  are  quite  willing  to  do 
hard  work? — That  is  so. 

5828.  Do  not  the  countrymen  work  hard  when 
they  are  planting  potatoes? — When  they  are 
planting  their  own  potatoes  they  do. 

5829.  Now  is  there  what  , you  call  a'. good 
system  of  agricultural  labour  in  Galway ; is  not 
the  county  of  Galway  made  up  principally  of 
graziers  and  cottiers? — Yes. 

5830.  Even  if  he  is  a large  farmer  is.  he  not  a 
cottier  as  far  as  agriculture  goes;  that  is  to  say, 
he  only  works  what  his  own  family  can  do,  and  is 

0.98. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
a grazier  in  addition  ?— Very  few  of  them  have 
more  than  a little  tillage  ; what  they  call  large 
farmers  are  graziers. 

5831.  Except  the  gentlemen  farmers  there 
are  very  few  who  employ  paid  labour? — Very 
few. 

5832.  The  gentlemen  do  not  try  to  get  the  last 
bit  of  work  out  of  the  labourers ; they  do  not  go 
and  superintend  them  so  closely  as  that? — Those 
who  have  not  stewards  would  look  after  them 
themselves. 

5833.  But  would  you  say  that  there  were 
many  landlords  in  the  county  of  Galway  who 
have  large  farms,  and  yet  who  do  not  employ 
good  stewards  to  look  after  the  labourers  ? But 
the  county  of  Galway  is  almost  all  grazing  land, 
and  therefore  employs  very  little  labour. 

5834.  There  is  practically  no  agricultural 
labouring  class  in  the  county  of  Galway  ?— No  ; 
the  agriculture  is  practically  what  a man  does 
for  himself. 

5835.  Either  a man  works  for  himself  as  a 
cottier  tenant,  or  else  works  for  the  gentlemen 
farmers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  not 
very  lengthy  season  of  the  year  ? — Where  there 
are  gentlemen  they  generally  have  regular  la- 
bourers who  are  sufficient  for  their  purposes,  and 
they  have  constant  work;  it  is  the  so-called 
farmer,  the  grazier,  with  a little  land,  who  only 
employs  labour  just  when  he  wants  it,  and  gets 
some  of  these  small  people  to  work  for  him. 

5836.  "When  you  say  they  do  not  work  hard  at 
agriculture  except  when  they  work  for  them- 
selves, is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few 
opportunities  for  their  doing,  ao  ? — The  fact  of 
there  being  so  few  opportunities  does  not  affect 
their  working  hard,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

5837.  Do  not  you  think  that  where  you  have 

a small  market  and  low  pay,  that  would  affect  a 
man’s  inclination  to  work  hard  as  compared  with 
there  being  a large  market  and  a high  rate  of 
pay? _It  might  do  so,  but  it  ought  not  to  do 
so.  „ 

5838.  Would  not  that  be,  in  fact,  the  natural 
and  ordinary  course  of  human  nature  ? — The 
natural  course  of  human  nature  would  be  to  idle, 

1 dare  say.  I do  not  know  ; it  ought  not  to  be, 
however.  I should  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
what  you  may  call  small  farmers  in  Ireland  are 
representative  of  the  labouring  class  of  England. 

5839.  Have  we  any  large  number  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  who  live  by  their  work?— No; 
not  who  live  by  their  work. 

5840.  When  there  are,  are  . they  very  highly 
paid  ? — They  are  very  well  paid. 

5841.  Can  you  say  what  are  the  regular  wages 
of  the  men  all  the  year  round  in  Galway  ? — 1 do 
not  know  ; but  I think  you  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  a useful  man  under  from  2 s.  to 

2 s.  6 d.  a day. 

5842.  But  taking,  say,  around  Galway,  you 
would  get  labour  cheaper  than  that,  would  you 
not  ? — In  the  country  you  would  get  them  from 
about  1 s.  6 d.  to  2 s.  a day.  There  is  no  regular 
labour  market  for  labouring  men  all  the  year 
round,  but  there  is  always  something  for  a man 
to  do  in  his  holding,  because  he  is  not  supposed 
to  be  dependent  upon  his  labour  ; he  would  not 

He  allow 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
allow  you  to  call  him  a labourer ; he  is  a small 
holder,  and  he  occasionally  labours. 

5843.  Would  you  not  say  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  say  in  the  county  of  Galway 
whether  a man  works  hard  or  not  ? — I only  take 
my  impression  from  what  I see.  I do  not  think, 
on  the  whole,  they  work  hard. 

5844.  Would  you  say  that,  whether  they  were 
employed  by  gentlemen,  or  whether  they  were 
employed  by  farmers?— One  can  only  speak 
from  what  one  sees  going  round  the  country. 

5845.  Coming  to  the  Tramways  Act,  you 
have  had  something  to  do  with  these  companies, 
and  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  money 
cannot  be  got  under  5 per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I 
know  that  a 4 per  cent,  guarantee  is  only 
worth  80  per  cent. 

5846.  If  the  money  were  paid  regularly  by  the 
Government  without  any  contingency,  it  would 
be  got  between  3J  and  3|,  would  it  not? — It 
would  be  got  at  3|. 

5847.  That  would  leave  a difference  of  1|  in 
favour  of  the  locality  ? — No  doubt  it  would. 

5848.  Would  it  be  a dreadful  thing  if  the 
Government  were  to  make  their  advances 
without  its  being  subject  to  any  contingencies 
whatever.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
the  while  of  the  Government  to  guarantee 
this  3 per  cent.,  whether  the  line  was"  working 
or  not,  in  order  to  get  the  railways  made  at 
this  low  rate  ? — I think,  undoubtedly,  it  would 
be  worth  their  while  in  these  particular  poor 
districts  for  the  reasons  I have  stated,  viz.,  the 
benefit  to  the  whole  community,  the  well-being 
of  the  people,  their  content  and  freedom  from 
periodical  famine,  even  if  the  railways  do  not  pay 
at  all. 

5849.  Would  not  the  Government  be  safe- 
guarded against  the  line  being  left  unworked  by 
the  desire  of  the  locality  to  keep  it  in  workino- 
order  ? — There  would  be  no  fear  of  the  line  not 
being  worked  as  the  baronies  would  have  to  pay 
something. 

5850.  "And  if  the  Government  took  a little 
percaution  to  see  that  only  good  lines  were  made 
when  they  guaranteed  3 per  cent.,  do  you  think 
in  that  case  there  would  be  much  danger  of  the 
railways  being  thrown  upon  their  hands? — Not 
the  slightest,  if  they  took  due  precautions  to  see 
that  the  lines  were  such  as  ought  to  be  made. 

5851.  If  the  Government  were  to  guarantee 
3 per  cent.,  and  then  to  recover  1 per  cent,  from 
the  baronies  themselves,  do  you  believe  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  money  would  be  easily 
raised? — I do  not  believe  the  money  could  be 
raised  at  3 per  cent,  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. 

5852.  Do  you  think  that  it  could  be  raised  at 
3^  ?— I think  the  money  could  be  raised  at  3£  per 
cent.,  the  stock  would  be  very  small,  there  must 
be  some  inducement  for  people  to  take  up  such 
things. 

5853.  Then  you  think  if  the  Government 
would  guarantee  the  money  at  3£  per  cent., 
getting  the  other  1 per  cent,  back  from  the 
barony,  the  money  could  be  got  upon  those  terms  ? 
— I have  been  given  to  understand  so. 

5854.  If  the  Government  were  to  do  that, 
they  substantially  would  not  be  paying  more 


Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
money  than  they  would  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, because  they  still  would  only  be  paying  2i 
per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

5855.  On  the  other  hand  would  they  not  in- 
deed be  paying  less  money,  because  if  the  line 
were  made  at  all,  it  would  be  easier  to  pay 
3j  per  cent,  than  to  pay  5 per  cent.? — That 
would  be  so. 

5856.  If  the  Government  would  get  over  the 
mere  objection  to  paying  the  whole  of  the  money, 
they  would  be  pecuniary  gainers  by  doing  so  ? — 
Yes,  and  save  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  interest 
by  raising  money  at  a lower  rate. 

5857.  Is  that  on  the  whole,  the  scheme  which 
you  think  it  would  be  best  for  the  Government 
to  take  up  ? — I think  that  would  be  the  best  plan 
for  the  Government  to  follow. 

5858.  On  the  whole,  that  plan,  you  think, 
would  save  the  Government  more  than  anything 
else? — It  would. 

5859.  It  is  your  opinion  that  this  Clifden  line 
is  extremely  wanted  ?— It  is  a most  desirable 
line. 

5860.  It  would  open  up  a great  fishing  popula- 
tion, and  it  is  a great  tourist  district,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is ; 1 have  more  than  once  explained  how  it 
would  open  the  country  up,  and  how  the  products 
of  the  country  would  be  increased. 

5861.  A considerable  number  of  tourists  and 
fishermen  go  there  already,  do  they  not?— They 
do. 

5862.  It  is  one  of  the  best  tourists’  districts  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

5863.  And  undoubtedly  would  be  very  much 
improved  if  there  were  a railway  ? — It  would,  if 
supplied  with  the  accommodation  which  railways 
bring  with  them. 

Chairman. 

5864.  What  character  of  soil  is  it? — It  is  a 
light  soil ; but,  of  course,  every  class  of  land  is 
capable  of  some  improvement;  it  could  never, 
however,  be  brought  into  what  is  high  class 
land. 

5865.  But  it  is  not  what  you  would  call  a 
sterile  barren  country  ? — It  is  not  a sterile 
barren  country. 

5866.  Although  it  is  not  first  class  land? — 
No. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

5867.  Is  there  a great  deal  of  land  which 
might  be  improved  if  it  were  limed  ? — It  might. 

5868.  And  at  the  entrance  of  Connemara,  at 
Oughterard,  there  is  a great  stratum  of  limestone, 
is  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

5869.  A railway  would  make  it  more  feasible 
to  bring  the  lime  there? — Yes,  undoubtedly  that 
is  the  great  thing  that  is  wanted  for  the  fertilising 
power  it  would  bring  with  it. 

5870.  And  I believe  competent  authorities 
have  said  that  lime  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  to  im- 
prove the  Connemara  soil  ? — Yes;  you  may  know 
that  there  is  a great  quantity  of  that  white  coral 
sand  upon  the  shore  at  Connemara,  and  the  prin- 
cipal component  part  of  that  sand  is  lime ; I 
have  seen  that  sand  put  on  the  laud,  and  grass 
grow  freely  from  it. 

5871.  But 
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5871.  But  that  coral  sand  would  not  act  so 
quickly  as  lime  acts,  because  it  is  carbonate  of 
i;me  ? — No,  it  would  not;  the  lime  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  fertiliser. 

5872.  You  were  talking  about  the  want  of  a 
manufacturing  system  in  Ireland,  and  there  was 
one  point  which  I did  not  hear  alluded  to  in  your 
cross-examination,  namely,  the  banking  system; 
is  the  banking  system,  as  far  as  manufacturing 
people  go,  different  from  the  banking  system  in 
England  and  the  North  of  Ireland  ?— I do  not 
know  about  England  or  the  North  of  Ireland, 
but  I know  the  banking  system  is  different  in 
Scotland  from  that  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  are 
very  many  more  facilities  for  manufacturers  to 
carry  on  their  trade  given  by  the  banks ; much 
more  liberal  terms  are  given  by  the  banks  in 
England  and  Scotland  than  obtain  under  the 
system  adopted  in  Ireland. 

5873.  Is  it  not  the  custom  of  banks  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  to  collect  the  deposits,  and  to  lend 
some  of  the  money  to  farmers,  but  there  is  very 
little  lent  out  for  business  purposes  ?— There  is 
very  little  money  lent  out  for  business  pur- 
poses. 

5874.  Do  they  not  rather  avoid  doing  so,  and 
have  not  the  managers  got  instructions  from  the 
directors  against  lending  money  out  for  business 
purposes  ? — That  is  so  ; without  the  strictest 
security. 

5875.  Take  the  Ulster  Bank,  that  has  branches 
in  the  west  of  Ireland? — Yes,  as  far  as  Tuam. 

5876.  Does  not  the  Ulster  Bank  lend  out 
money  upon  industrial  enterprises  in  Belfast  and 
in  Dublin  ? — That  is  so. 

5877.  It  has  not  done  so  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, has  it  ? — It  has  not  any  branches  there. 

5878.  You  say  you  know  the  Scotch  system 
better  than  you  do  the  north  of  Ireland  system  ? 
— It  is  very  much  the  same  system  as  the  Ulster 


system. 

5879.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  upon  bills  of 
lading  the  banks  in  Scotland  or  in  the  north  of 
England  will  at  once  advance  money,  which  will 
enable  a merchant  to  invest  his  money  again  ?— 
That  is  so. 

5880.  But  in  Ireland  the  banks  will  not  do 
that,  will  they  ?— I have  known  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely refused. 

5881.  Whereas  the  banks  will  lend  the  money 
to  farmers  upon  their  grazing  stock  ? —That  is 


S°  5882.  But  they  will  not  lend  it  for  industrial 
purposes  in  the  west  of  Ireland?  They  will 
not.  . „ 

5883.  Would  that  have  an  important  effect 
upon  the  industrial  enterprises  there  ? — No  doubt 
it  has.  I consider  that  facilities  to  encourage 
industries  in  the  way  of  loans,  such  as  are  made 
to  railway  enterprise,  might  be  made  to  indus- 
trial enterprise,  through  the  Board  of  W orks. . 

5884.  As  a general  rule,  in  most  countries, 

that  is  done  by  the  banks  ? — It  is  done  by  the 
banks  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  not  done  in  the  west 
of  Ireland.  # . 

5885.  I suppose  the  real  origin  of  that  is,  that 
as  there  were  not  many  industrial  enterprises  in 
the  west,  the  banks  got  out  of  the  fashion  ?— I 
do  not  know  that  they  ever  had  the  fashion. 
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5886.  But,  independently  of  that,  it  is  done 
everywhere  else  ? — In  many  places  a man  can 
borrow  upon  his  character,  independently  of  his 
business. 

5887.  But  a man  cannot  borrow  upon  a cargo 
of  goods  ready  for  delivery  in  Ireland  ? — It  has 
been  actually  refused  to  me  upon  bills  of  lading, 
and  I believe  it  has  been  refused  to  many  others 
too. 

5888.  That  would  be  a necessary  point  t.o 
attend  to  before  establishing  any  new  industry  of 
any  kind,  would  it  not  ? — I think  the  question  is 
very  important. 

5889.  Now  about  the  bobbin  factories,  do  you 
think  there  is  room  for  very  much  more  develop- 
ment in  that  direction ; are  there  not  as  many 
bobbin  factories  as  the  country  can  support  ? — 
The  only  one  I know  is  that  neary  our  own  town 
of  Tuam. 

5890.  Was  not  there  one  at  Headford  ? — That 
was  only  supplying  the  one  that  failed  in 
Galway. 

5891.  But  are  there  not  one  or  two  travelling 
concerns  about  Galway  and  Mayo,  which  go  to 
the  woods  and  supply  themselves? — I do  not 
think  there  are.  1 think  the  one  in  Tuam  would 
supply  you  for  any  length  of  time.  The  factory 
in  Galway  failed,  but  they  made  bobbins  as  well 
as  anything  else. 

5892.  You  would  not  hope  for  any  great  inr 
dustry  from  the  present  state  of  woods  in  Ireland? 
— Not  unless  you  increase  them,  certainly. 

5893.  I suppose  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the 
seaweed  getting  exhausted  ? — I believe  not ; all 
seaweed  is  very  rapid  in  its  growth. 

5894.  A great  deal  of  it  is  got  out  of  the  deep 
sea?— Especially  the  seaweed  which  supplies 
more  particularly  the  potash  and  the  iodine,  that 
is  below  low-water  mark  ; but  I believe  it  is  now 
found  that  they  can  extract  it  from  other  weeds. 

5895.  The  kelp  would  be  worth  the.  attention 
of  a Government  Department,  would  it  not,  as 
the  source  of  a very  large  amount  of  industry  in 
Ireland,  and  should  be  looked  alter  by  the  Go- 
vernment ? — I do  not  know  exactly  how  the 
Government  should  look  after  it. 

5896.  Has  not  the  kelp  trade  been  always  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  two  buyers  upon  the  west 
coast,  and  have  not  the  sellers  been  always  un- 
certain as  to  whethey  they  were  getting  full  value 
for  their  kelp?— I have  heard  from  their  own 
report  that  the  buyer  might  have  given  a very 
much  larger  price  to  the  burner  of  the  kelp. 

5897.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  in  a case  like  that  to  circulate 
information  and  to  inform  those  people  of  the 
state  of  the  market,  and  the  exact  value  of  the 
kelp;  and,  if  necessary,  how  to  prepare  it? — 
I think  it  most  desirable  that  every  information 
should  be  given  to  those  poor  people,  who  having 
only  one  buyer  in  the  district,  are  obliged  to 
abide  by  the  price  that  the  man  will  give  them. 

5898.  And  that  the  Government  should  take 
some  special  trouble  to  assist  this  trade,  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  the  sellers  generally  ?— I think 
they  should,  as  it  were,  protect  them  in  every 
possible  way. 

5899.  Are  you  aware  that  the  trade,  as  far  as 

r r 2 ‘ buyers 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
buyers  go,  is  in  the  bands  of  very  few  people  ? — 
1 1 is  in  the  hands  of  very  few  people. 

5900.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  chemical 
works,  as  a rule,  have  to  be  upon  a very  large 
scale,  as  far  as  those  which  use  kelp  are  con- 
cerned ? — They  must  be. 

5901.  Consequently  there  must  be  very  few 
of  them  ? — There  must  be  very  few  of  them. 

5902.  Consequently  there  are  very  few  buyers 
in  the  whole  world  for  the  kelp  ? — Yes. 

5903.  Therefore,  those  buyers  or  their  agents 
can  regulate  the  prices,  to  a great  extent? — 
They  can,  because  there  is  no  great  competi- 
tion. 

5904.  It  is,  in  your  opinion,  a case  in  which  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  circulate 
information  as  to  the  value  of  the  kelp  ? — Yes,  I 
certainly  think  there  should  be  every  information 
given  to  the  people  who  burn  the  kelp,  in  order 
that  they  should  not  be  imposed  upon,  and  that 
they  should  get  a fair  value  as  between  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  producers. 

5905.  Do  you  know  how  many  male  industrial 
schools  there  are  in  the  county  and  in  the  town 
of  Galway?. — There  is  one  male  industrial  school 
in  Galway  ; there  are  two  girls’  schools. 

5906.  That  male  industrial  school  is  located  in 
the  town,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

5907.  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  for  a large 
county  like  Galway? — It  might  be  made  suffi- 
cient; it  is  a mere  question  of  affording  accom- 
dation,  getting  beds  certified  for.  That  is  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  and  if  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  beds,  and  dormitories,  and 
accommodation  for  the  reception  of  boys,  the 
inspector  gives  his  certificate,  and  that  could  be 
spread  to  any  size. 

5908.  Do  you  know  the  maximum  number 
certified  for  in  Galway  ? — I am  not  aware. 

5909.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  use  of  the  county  ? — I do  not  know  that  at 
all. 

5910.  Then  there  are  two  industrial  schools; 
are  not  the  industrial  schools,  to  a certain  extent, 
criminal  institutions ; can  any  boy  be  taken  in 
unless  he  has  committed  a crime,  nominal  or  real? 
— Ho;  you  are  confusing  industrial  schools  with 
reformatory  schools. 

5911.  Can  a boy  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school 
unless  he  has  committed  some  crime,  nominal  or 
real,  such  as  begging  in  the  streets  ? — No,  that  is 
not  so. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5912.  They  are  non-criminal  in  the  industrial 
schools  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

5913.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  even  found 
begging,  are  they?— They  may  be  found  beg- 
ging, or  having  no  visible  means  of  support,  or 
the  children  of  parents  who  are  undergoing 
punishment. 

5914.  Or  without  guardianship?— Or  without 
guardianship,  or  without  visible  means  of  sup- 
port. 

Colonel  Nolan. 


5915.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
class  of  industrial  schools  for  the  sons  of  parents 
who  are  in  tolerably  comfortable  circumstances  ? 
— No,  I should  prefer  the  county  schools  for  any- 
thing of  that  sort. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

5916.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  have  some 
technical  side  ? — Some  technical  education  in 
those  schools  might  be  advantageous;  but  I 
think  the  industrial  system  has  worked  very 
well ; it  may  be  increased  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  district ; there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it. 

5917.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  National  schools 
there  ought  to  be  something  taught  besides 
writing  and  reading  ? — I do. 

5918.  You  think  something  additional  ought  to 
be  taught  ? — I do. 

5919.  There  was  a little  uncertainty  about 
your  examination  as  to  whether  you  said  that 
those  children  were  injured  for  manual  work  by 
going  to  National  schools.  I could  not  quite  un- 
derstand your  evidence  on  that  point ; what  was 
your  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — Not  that  they 
are  injured  for  mauual  work,  but  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  education  is  to  lead  them  to  think 
that  they  are  to  be  occupied  in  teaching,  in  clerk- 
work,  in  anything  but  spade  work,  or  field  work, 
or  manual  exercise  ; there  is  a tendency  to  that. 
I only  spoke  from  my  own  experience  of  applica- 
tions from  tenants’  sons  for  places  in  shops. 

5920.  Is  that  a remark  which  would  apply  to 
Ireland  only,  or  would  it  not  apply  over  the 
whole  of  the  world,  that  where  people  were 
taught  to  read  and  write,  they  disliked  every 
description  of  manual  work? — I do  not  know 
what  effect  that  has  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  it  ought  not  to  have  that  effect. 

5921.  Would  you  say  that  it  has  that  effect  in 
Ireland  ? — Not  to  prevent  them  doing  it,  but  that 
there  is  not  enough  stress  laid  upon  the  industrial 
pursuits. 

5922.  Would  you  say  that  on  the  average  the 
children  who  were  taught  to  read  in  those 
schools  got  on  worse  in  the  world  than  the 
children  who  were  not  taught  to  read  at  all  ? — I 
do  not  know  what  becomes  of  them. 

5923.  Would  you  not  say  that  those  who  got 
on  best  in  the  west  of  Ii-eland  are  those  who  are 
taught  to  read  ? — I think  every  child  should  be 
taught  to  read,  but  that  the  tendency  of  educa- 
tion being  led  through  the  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ought  to  be,  though  it  is  not,  that  they 
are  to  think  nothing  beneath  them  in  the  way  of 
earning  an  honest  livelihood,  whether  it  is  digging 
a garden,  or  whatever  it  is,  or,  at  all  events, 
whatever  they  do,  to  do  it  well. 

5924.  You  would  retain  the  National  schools 
upon  the  present  footing,  as  far  as  reading  and 
writing  goes,  because  the  National  schools  do  not 
go  into  too  lofty  subjects? — I should  be  glad  to 
see  an  extension  of  technical  education  every- 
where. 

5925.  _ You  would  teach  them  as  at  present  in 
the  National  schools;  but  you  would  teach  them 
something  else  in  addition  which  would  enable 
them  to  earn  a living  ? — Certainly. 

5926.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  a little 
geometry  ? — Certainly  not. 

5927.  With  regard  to  the  tramways,  you  think 
it  would  be  be  very  desirable  that  the  existing 
lines  which  have  passed  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  grand  jury,  should  not  have  to  go  before  the 
grand  jury  again  ? — I consider  that  most  desir- 
able. 

5928.  It  would  be  a waste,  both  of  time  and 

money. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  O’Hara. 


[ Continued. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
money,  if  they  were  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
ao-ain  ?— It  would  be  a waste  of  time  and  money, 
they  having  practically  served  notices,  and  done 
.everything  that  was  necessary ; it  would  be 
merely,  as  I said  before,  going  over  the  same 
ground. 

5929.  Do  you  think  there  is  a necessity  for 
more  arterial  drainage  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ? I 
do ; I mentioned  that  the  great  difficulty  I have 
found  has  been  very  often  in  the  unwillingness  of 
neighbouring  proprietors  to  join  in  draining. 

5930.  Do  you  think  that  at  present  the  law 
giving  the  power  to  the  proprietor  is  a good  one, 
is  it  not  the  interest  of  the  tenant  more  than  that 
of  the  proprietor,  that  the  drainage  should  be 
made  complete  ? — It  is  the  interest  of  the  tenant, 
undoubtedly. 

5931 . Do  not  you  think  that  the  tenants  should 
be  allowed  to  join  together,  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  pay  even  if  the  landowner  does  not 
help  them,  and  to  borrow  the  money  ?— Tenants 


Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
of  different  properties,  I think,  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  I hare  found  a practical  dim- 
oulty  in  getting  owners,  of  neighbouring  estates 
to  join  with  me  in  draining  flooded  land. 

5932.  You  would  allow  both  the  tenants  and 
proprietors,  and  you  would  allow  the  tenants 
even  without  the  proprietors,  to  combine  to- 
gether, and  to  obtain  money  from  the  Board  ot 
Works,  provided  that  there  was  a guarantee 
that  the  money  was  expended  properly  upon  the 
drainage  ?— Yes,  where  the  landlords  have  failed 

5933.  Particularly  where  landlords  fail  to 
answer  any  letters  at  all,  in  that  case-  you  would 
certainly  do  it.  When  the  landlords  have  refused 
to  answer  those  letters,  do  not  the  department 
always  take  the  negative  side.  Do  you  recollect 
the  Shannon  drainage  where  a two-thirds  vote 
had  to  carry  it,  and  that  the  great  bulk  or  the 
two-thirds’  vote  was  made  up  of  the  cases  ol 
people  who  had  not  answered?— Yes,  that  was 
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Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT  in  the  Chair. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  James  O’Hara,  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

5934.  Touching  the  question  of  fisheries  in 
the  West  of  Ireland,  are  you  aware  that  the 
Department  of  Inspector  of  Fisheries  have  been 
for  many  years  up  till  now  ineffectually  pressing 
that  question  of  the  necessity  of  providing  suit- 
able harbours  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  have 
done  so  ineffectually,  because  there  are  some 
which  have  been  already  provided  ; but  I believe 
the  subject  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Government  by  the  Fishery  Inspectors,  and  a 
very  important  subject  it  is. 

5935.  Are  you  aware  that  in  their  last  Report 
they  complain  especially  that  the  fisheries  of  the 
west  of  Ireland  are  damaged  by  this  want  ? — I 
believe  they  do  ; but  at  the  same  time  I should 
say  that  there  is  a great  want  of  communication. 
Even  if  they  had  these  harbours  upon  the  west 
coast,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
railway  or  steam-boat  communication  to  bring 
these  fish  to  market;  they  would  be  absolutely 
useless,  the  fish  would  be  only  used  for  manure 
unless  you  had  railway  or  steam  communication 
of  some  sort  to  bring  the  fish  to  market ; the  one 
goes  with  the  other  very  much,  both  are  very 
important. 

5936.  It  is  the  fact,  I believe,  that  some  60 
years  ago  the  sea  fisheries  of  Ireland  employed 
about  120,000  men  and  boys,  but  that  only  the 
odd  20,000  are  employed  now  ? — I believe  the 
numbers  employed  are  very  much  reduced. 

5937.  If  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  arising 
from  legislation  has  deprived  that  country  of 
wealthy  residents  who  could  have  contributed 
towards  such  works  as  harbours,  does  it  occur  to 
you  that  especial  responsibility  lies  upon  the 
State  in  consequence  ? — Most  decidedly. 

5938.  And  upon  the  question  of  tramways 
which  you  have  just  touched,  there  is  a great 
need  both  for  industrial  and  also  for  agricultural 
purposes  of  cheap  and  ready  communication, 
especially  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ? — Yes, 
there  is. 

5939.  I gathered  from  your  evidence  that  the 
Privy  Council  in  rejecting  the  Clifden  and  other 
schemes  were  moved  by  the  unsuitability  of  the 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

area  of  taxation  ? — I do  not  think  it  was  so  much 
the  unsuitability  of  the  area  of  taxation  as  the 
fact  that  the  tax  upon  the  country  that  was  to 
be  _ more  especially  benefited  by  the  Clifden 
Railway  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  what 
it  could  possibly  bear ; it  was  suggested  that  it 
should  be  placed  all  over  the  county. 

5940.  But  if  you  charge  heavily  for  the  risk 
involved  in  an  enterprise,  an  area  not  benefited 
by  that  enterprise,  do  you  not  do  a very  unsuit- 
able thing  ? — But  this  was  the  area  to  the  bene- 
fited. The  whole  of  the  Clifden  country  was 
supposed  to  be  benefited  by  the  extension  of  the 
rail-way  system. 

5941.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  that  the  three 
baronies  taxed  under  that  scheme  were  likely  to 
be  benefited  in  the  proportion  of  the  burthen 
laid  upon  them  ? — No  ; I say  they  could  not  bear 
that  burthen.  But  then  it  would  be  unfair  to 
tax  against  their  will  the  whole  county  who 
would  not  be  benefited  by  that  extension  in  any 
appreciable  degree. 

5942.  I believe  that  in  the  three  baronies 
taxed  by  that  scheme,  the  public  burdens  exist- 
ing already,  the  poor  rate  and  county  cess,  if 
added  to  the  risk  involved  in  the  scheme,  would 
have  run  the  taxation  up  to  between  7 s.  and  8 s. 
in  the  £.  ? — With  the  2 s.  8 cl.,  I suppose  it 
would  have  been  between  6 s.  and  7 s. 

5943.  And  that  burthen  could  not  be  borne  ? 
— It  could  not  be  borne;  but  in  my  evidence 
yesterday,  I stated  I did  not  think  that  for  the 
purpose  of  railway  extension  it  would  be  right 
that  any  of  these  poor  baronies  should  be  taxed 
to  a greater  extent  than  6 d.  in  the  £.,  and  that 
6 d.  in  the  £.  upon  the  capital  required  for  the 
railway  would  be  about  1 per  cent. 

5944.  You  assented  to  the  scheme  sketched 
yesterday  by  the  honourable  and  gallant  Member 
for  Galway,  by  which  the  credit  of  the  State 
would  be  used,  and  the  burthen  upon  the  locality 
diminished  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly,  you  would  get 
a great  deal  easier  money  if  the  State  went  in 
the  front  of  the  guarantee  instead  of  in  the  re- 
mote rear. 

5945.  You 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

5945.  You  think  that  would  be  good  policy  ? 

It  would  be  decidedly  good  policy  for  the  State 

to  help  the  locality  both  in  the  way  of  diminish- 
ing the  chance  of  periodical  famines,  and  by  pro- 
moting the  content  and  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  country. 

5946.  The  control  of  these  tramway  or  rail- 
way enterprises  under  the  recent  Act  is  in  the 
grand  jury  under  the  Privy  Council,  is  it  not?-— 
The  management  and  control  under  that  Act  is 
in  the  baronies  themselves;  they  elect  the 
directors  at  the  sessions ; each  barony  is  en- 
titled to  elect  a director  upon  the  board  of  the 
railway. 

5947.  But  the  controlling  power  of  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  proposal  for  a guarantee  is  in 
the  grand  jury  ?— It  is  in  the  grand  jury. 

5948.  The  grand  jury,  as  we  all  know,  is  a 
nominated  and  not  an  elected  body? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

5949.  The  Crown  nominates  the  sheriff,  and 
the  sheriff  nominates  the  grand  jury  ? — Yes, 
exactly. 

5950.  Do  you  think  we  might  have  a more 
practical  method  of  administering  this  Act  with 
with  regard  to  tramways  and  railways,  and  one 
better  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  each  locality, 
if  a county  board  elected  by  the  ratepayers  were 
charged  with  the  administration  ? — I think  that 
in  theory  nobody  could  stand  up  for  the  grand 
jury  system ; at  the  same  time  I do  not  think 
anybody  can  say  it  has  not  worked  very  well  as 
far  as  it  has  gone.  County  boards,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  untried  boards;  if  they  were  managing 
their  own  money,  they  ought  to  work  very  well ; 
but  being  untried  boards,  I could  not  say  how  it 
would  be. 

5951.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  if  the 
men  having  the  control  were  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  who  had  to  run  the  risk,  the 
risks  would  be  more  carefully  and  more  equally 
distributed  ? — It  is  what  you  would  call  common 
sense  to  suppose  so. 

5952.  I gather  upon  the  question  of  the  mill- 
inf  industry,  that  the  importation  of  American 
flour  has  inflicted  a double  damage,  first,  by  tak- 
ing away  the  business  of  the  millers ; and, 
secondly,  by  depriving  the  farmers  of  the  cheap 
offal  used  by  them  for  feeding  their  stock  ? — It 
injures  more  than  that,  because  it  injures  the 
shipping  trade  of  England  as  well;  because,  of 
course,  where  wheat  is  carried  instead  of.  flour, 
there  is  nearly  double  the  amount  of  shipping 
required. 

5953.  Can  you  say  from  your  own  knowledge 
that  the  millers  in  your  part  of  the  country  are 
endeavouring  to  adapt  their  machinery  to  the 
needs  of  the  times  ? — They  have  done  so.  and 
they  can  produce  flour  quite  equal  to  any  Ameri- 
can or  foreign  flour.  I have  the  best  proof  in 
the  world  of  that,  as  I have  tried  them  both  my- 
self, baking  at  home,  and  I find  the  one  is  quite 
as  good  as  the  other. 

5954.  I suppose,  also,  the  improvement  of 
communication,  the  completion  of  the  system, 
and  the  cheapening  of  the  rates,  would  give  the 
Irish  millers  a better  change? — A great  deal 
better  chance,  and  consequently  the  trade  in 
which  I am  more  particularly  interested ; but 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

you  must  also  consider  that  there  are  a number 
of  people  employed  by  the  millers.  The  grind- 
inf  of  wheat  into  corn  costs  about  15s.  a ton; 
that  is  all  lost  to  the  workers  in  the  different 
places  where  mills  exist,  and  it  is  a great  loss. 

5955.  So  that  the  manufacturers,  the  farmers, 
the  shipowners,  and  labourers  all  suffer? — Yes, 
they  all  suffer  by  the  importation  of  free  flour  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I am  given  to  understand, 
and  I believe  it,  it  does  not  affect  the  price  of  the 
loaf  in  the  slightest  degree,  because  the  price  of 
the  loaf  depends  upon  the  wheat,  and  the  wheat  is 
the  basis  or  factor  of  the  price  of  bread,  not  the 
flour. 

5956.  The  rent-paying  wheat  producing 
farmer  in  Ireland  has  to  compete  as  a producer 
with  the  farmer  on  the  great  western  plains  of 
America,  who  pays  no  rent? — Further  than  that, 
he  is  taxed  for  the  general  taxation  of  the  country. 
The  farmer,  the  producei-,  the  manufacturer,  and 
all  those  people  in  their  several  degrees  contri- 
bute to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  while  the 
importer  of  manufactured  goods  contributes 
nothing  to  the  taxation  of  the  country.  Again, 
the  manufacturer  is  handicapped  by  the  foreigner, 
the  farmer  as  well  as  anybody  else. 

5957.  Do  you  foresee  a continuing  and  increas- 
ing  difficulty  in  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  farmer,  unless  he  is  placed  upon  a level 
with  the  American  producer  by  being  made  the 
owner  of  his  holding  ?— I think  so,  as  long  as  you 
have  a one-sided  free  trade,  that  the  home  pro- 
ducer cannot  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

5958.  You  are  proving  a second  injury  ; you 
are  not  remedying  the  first ; you  are  proving 
that  free  trade  hurts  the  producer,  and  you  are 
proving  that  inequality  in  the  shape  of  rent 
also  hurts  him  ? — Unless  he  gets  a present  of  the 
land  he  must  pay  the  rent,  either  in  interest  on 
the  purchase,  or  in  annual  payment  to  the  owner. 
I do  not  see  why  the  Government,  who  are  able 
to  borrow  at  a very  low  rate  of  interest,  could 
not  draw  out  a purchase  scheme  by  which  the 
occupier  might  become  the  proprietor,  and  the 
proprietor  suffer  no  loss  by  selling. 

5959.  Does  not  it  appear  to  you  that  the 
relative  economic  condition  of  Ireland  and 
America,  in  regard  to  production  of  wheat 
especially,  points  to  the  adoption  of  that  system 
in  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  the  soil  or  climate 
of  Ireland  could  ever  compete  with  America  in 
the  way  of  wheat  produce  on  a large  scale.  I 
believe  a small  proprietor,  who  has  not  large 
staff  expenses,  might  grow  and  “ get  along,”  as 
you  call  it;  whereas  a large  proprietor  going 
into  it  as  a speculation  to  make  money  would  not 
get  along  in  competition  with  the  American. 

° 5960.  But  if  the  condition  of  the  farmers  of 
the  two  nationalities  were  rendered  more  equal 
in  respect  to  the  annual  charge  for  the  land,  do 
not  you  think  the  necessity  of  paying  freights  in 
the  case  of  American  wheats  would  neutralise 
any  disadvantage  that  Ireland  labours  under  in 
respect  to  her  soil  or  climate? — It  would  be  a 
very  fine  thing  if  you  could  change  the  climate 
of  Ireland.  . 

5961.  I am  not  supposing  that ; Isay  that  it 
the  Irish  and  the  American  farmers  were  placed 
upon  the  same  basis  with  regard  to  the  annual 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

charge  for  the  land,  do  not  you  think  the 
necessity  for  paying  freights  in  the  case  of 
American  wheats  would  neutralise  the  dis- 
advantage of  Ireland  in  respect  to  soil  or  climate? 
— But  you  must  give  them  the  same  climate 
too. 

5962.  You  know  that  the  American  farmer 
has  to  pay  freight ; would  not  the  payment  of 
freight  weight  him  as  against  the  home  producer 
for  home  consumption? — Against  that  I must 
press  the  point  of  quantity  and  quality ; I do 
not  think  Ireland  in  that  respect  could  compete 
with  the  freight. 

5963.  The  freight  would  be  a large  approach 
to  the  difference,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  give 
them  a better  chance. 

5964.  In  a milling  sense,  you  say  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  best  machinery,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  communication,  and  the 
equalisation,  as  far  as  legislation  can  aid  it,  of 
the  position  of  the  American  and  the  Irish 
farmer,  would  be  the  elements  of  improvement  in 
that  trade  ? — Provided  the  free  import  of  flour 
is  done  away  with. 

5965.  You  think  some  measure  of  protection  is 
also  necessary  ? — I think  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  price  of  the  loaf,  which  is  the  chief  thing 
one  thinks  of ; that  the  provisions  should  be  kept 
low  for  the  consumer,  so  long  as  the  price  of  the 
loaf  is  not  interfered  with,  I do  not  see  why 
there  should  not  be  a protective  duty  put  upon 
flour  or  upon  any  manufactured  goods ; the  home 
manufacture  is  handicapped  in  the  heaviest 
possible  way.  Other  nations  only  send  into  this 
country  their  surplus  produce  which  they  do  not 
use  themselves,  whether  it  be  flour  or  whatever 
it  is ; and  they  are  able  to  send  it  to  this  country 
free.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  want  to  send 
our  surplus  out,  are  immediately  met  by  an  ad 
valorem  duty. 

5966.  So  it  appears  to  you  that  the  theory  of 
free  trade,  instead  of  being  universal  and  self- 
evident,  is  a theory  which  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  individual  country?— I 
think  it  is  a subject  which  deserves  consideration. 
I have  not  the  ability  to  argue  upon  free  trade 
or  fair  trade,  but  I think  it  is  a subject  which  has 
now  got  to  such  a state  as  to  justify  any  Govern- 
ment in  considering  the  question.  I am  not, 
myself,  however,  able  to  argue  the  subject  one 
way  or  the  other. 

5967.  No  doubt  it  would  occur  to  you  that  a 
country  like  England,  having  to  import  food, 
and  desiring  to  export  manufactures,  is  under  a 
great  disadvantage  as  regards  a country  like 
Ireland,  which  is  under  no  necessity  of  exporting 
food  and  desires  to  import  manufactures  ? — I can 
only  speak  of  the  importation  of  flour  and  other 
manufactured  goods  without  protection  into 
Ireland.  I can  only  speak  for  Ireland. 

5968.  I believe  you  agree  that  the  present 
operation  of  railway  rates  in  Ireland  is  dis- 
astrous ? — I consider  that  the  system  is  such  that 
it  interferes  with  all  trade,  and  should  be  put 
under  Government  management.  I do  not  know 
that  I would  say  that  the  railways  should  be 
managed  by  Government  entirely  in  England, 
but  that  there  should  be  a Government  control 
over  the  railways. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

5969.  There  is  one  line  of  railway  controlling 
the  whole  way  from  Galway  to  Dublin?— 
Yes. 

5970.  Are  you  aware  of  a fact  which  has  just 
come  out  in  connection  with  the  Artizans’  Ex- 
hibition, that  artizans  in  Dublin  can  get  marbles 
from  Belgium  and  even  from  Italy,  at  half  the 
money  it  costs  to  get  them  from  Galway  ? — I can 
quite  understand  that,  though  I do  not  know  ii 
of  my  own  knowledge  ; the  rates  are  very  un- 
equal and  very  uneven  ; but  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  sea  carriage  is  very  much  cheaper  than 
railway  freight  at  any  time.  I can  get  goods  by- 
sea  from  London  into  Galway  cheaper  than  I can 
from  Dublin  into  Galway ; and  I do  that  for  my 
own  business  in  the  jute  trade.  I buy  jute  in 
the  River  Thames,  in  the  Victoria  Docks,  and 
ship  a small  cargo  to  Galway,  and  I get  it  for 
I65.  or  17  s.  a ton;  whereas  if  I brought  it  by 
railway,  it  would  cost  me,  I suppose,  30  s. 

5971.  But  I suppose  you  are  aware  that,  even 
leaving  out  the  element  of  the  sea  carriage,  a 
comparison  between  the  local  railway  rates  in 
Ireland  and  the  through  railway  rates  from 
England  to  Ireland,  shows  a most  deplorable 
contrast  as  against  the  Irish  producer  ? — There 
is  no  question  that  the  local  rates  are  almost 
prohibitive. 

5972.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  this  arises  in 
great  measure  from  the  multiplication  of  the 
different  staffs  upon  the  35  or  36  railway  boards? 
— It  is  only  a fact,  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  it  occurs. 

5973.  Have  you  carried  your  mind  up  to  the 
point  of  any  proposal  for  the  reform  of  that 
system? — That  has  not  entered  into  my  calcula- 
tions at  all.  1 leave  it  to  wiser  heads  to  find  out 
how  it  could  be  done  ; it  is  quite  sufficient  for 
me  to  state  the  evils. 

5974.  What  do  you  say  to  a system  by  which 
an  Irish  Department  or  tribunal  would  have 
power  to  revise,  within  certain  specified  limits, 
the  rates  of  any  railway  company,  it  being  proved 
that  the  public  interest  necessitated  such  and 
such  a revision? — I think  there  is  a power  already 
with  the  Railway  Commissioners  to  revise  the 
rates  where  they  are  shown  to  be  unfair  or  un- 
equal. 

5975.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  Ireland  no 
power  exists  to  compel  the  railway  companies  to 
take  lower  rates  than  they  are  authorised  to  take 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  that,  of  course,  all  the 
hardships  and  impediments  which  we  have  been 
considering  arise  from  rates  within  the  schedule  ? 
— They  are  within  their  schedule,  undoubtedly ; 
the  railway  companies  cannot  go  beyond  their 
schedule. 

5976.  Therefore  you  think,  if  we  are  to  have 
an  improvement  in  this  respect,  we  must  alter 
the  legislative  condition  under  which  the  rail- 
ways exist? — You  must  have  another  power,  of 
course. 

5977.  What  do  you  say  to  the  proposal  that 
there  should  be  such  a power  in  an  Irish  Railway 
Commission,  or  other  great  departmental,  tribu- 
nal, or  commission ; call  it  what  you  please  ? — I 
should  say  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  within 
certain  limits. 

5978.  You  have  given  very  interesting  evi- 

dence 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

dence  about  your  jute  factory;  is  the  capital  of 
it  large? — No,  it  is  very  small.  I am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  has  always  been  great  difficulty  in 
getting  capital  for  works  of  that  sort.  In  fact, 
it  was  more  a draw  for  charity  than  promoting  it 
as  a mercantile  speculation  in  the  beginning. 
"We  have  been  going  on  fairly  well  for  18  years 
now  ; but  I do  not  know  how  long  we  are  going 
on  if  this  depressed  state  of  trade  continues.  We 
get  coal  cheaply  from  Swansea,  but  we  do  suffer, 
as  I mentioned  yesterday,  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  commercial  banking  system.  The  banking 
system  in  Ireland  does  not  understand  lending 
money  on  bills  of  lading,  or,  in  fact,  on  goods  in 
stock,  which  is  a common  thing  to  lend  on.  If  a 
company  or  a firm  becomes  overstocked,  in  con- 
sequence of  a temporary  difficulty  in  getting  rid 
of  their  stock,  instead  of  turning  off  hands  and 
stopping  machinery,  they  can  usually  get  ad- 
vances on  their  stock.  We  suffer  very  much  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  from  the  bankers  not  under- 
standing that  commercial  system ; and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  we  have  either  to  stop,  or  we 
have  to  lend  money  ourselves  as  private  indi- 
viduals. 

5979.  How  are  you  to  oblige  the  bankers  to 
consider  the  public  interest? — I do  not  think  you 
can.  That  is  a difficulty  I cannot  face.  I am 
only  able  to  tell  you  what  difficulties  I labour 
under.  I think  it  very  likely  that,  if  we  had 
more  industries,  we  would  have  commercial  banks 
springing  up  of  themselves ; but,  of  course,  there 
is  no  object  in  a non-commercial  bank  coming  to 
a place  where  there  is  perhaps  only  one  factory, 
or  very  little  trade. 

5980.  There  is  no  necessity  to  be  on  the  spot 
in  order  to  transact  business,  is  there? — You 
could  not  well  bank  with  a firm  that  were  any 
great  distance  off,  owing  to  your  daily  wants. 

5981.  There  is  scarcely  any  town,  or  even  a 
considerable  village  in  Ireland,  without  some 
branch  of  a bank  or  other.  We  have  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  the  National,  and  the  Provincial  Bank 
of  Ireland,  all  in  Galway  ; but  there  are  none  of 
them  what  you  would  call  commercial  mercantile 
banks,  like  the  Ulster  or  other  commercial  banks? 
—No. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

5982.  Is  the  Ulster  Bank  in  Galway  a com- 
mercial bank ; would  you  call  its  branch  in  Galway 
a commercial  bank  ? — I do  not  know : I have 
never  dealt  with  them ; they  have  a branch  in 
Tuam,  but  it  is  not  a commercial  bank.  As  far 
as  their  action  in  Galway  goes,  they  lend  to 
farmers. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5983.  The  defect  appears  to  be  not  the  want  of 
branches,  but  the  want  of  disposition  upon  the 
part  of  directors  to  do  as  they  do  in  Scotland, 
namely,  to  advance  on  commercial  business  ?-— I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  want  of  inclination,  but  it  is 
not  a part  of  their  business  ; it  is  not  their  system 
of  banking. 

Chairman. 

5984.  Do  they  not  lend  money  on  short  terms  ? 
— They  will  lend  the  money  on  any  personal 
securitv;  they  will  do  bills,  but  they  will  not  do 

0.98.“ 


Chairman — continued. 

mercantile  bills.  I do  not  say  they  will  not  do 
the  usual  three  months  bill  drawn  by  one  person 
on  another,  but  they  will  not  lend  money  on  bills 
of  lading  or  on  stock  in  hand,  or  on  what  you  call 
mercantile  security  in  that  way ; personal  bills 
they  will  do. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

5985.  Could  you  say  that  banks  in  other 
countries,  either  Scotland  or  England,  lend  money 
in  the  way  you  wish,  namely,  on  goods  in  stock  ? 
— I have  been  informed  that  they  do  in  all  places 
where  there  are  large  mercantile  transactions. 

5986.  Have  you  had  experience  of  banks  acting 
differently  from  what  they  do  in  Galway? — I 
understand  that  they  do,  but  I do  not  know  of 
my  own  knowledge ; I am  only  given  to  under- 
stand so. 

5987.  The  bank  must  have  an  equivalent 
security  5 — Yes,  it  must  have  an  equivalent  se- 
curity, I grant  that.  But  supposing  in  a time 
of  depressed  trade,  rather  than  stop  your  works  or 
throw  the  hands  out  of  employment,  you  run  into 
a heavy  stock  and  you  are  temporarily  in  want  of 
money.  Having  that  heavy  stock,  which  is  value 
for  something,  you  would  imagine  that  the  bank 
ought  to  advance  money  upon  that  security,  you 
giving  them  the  key  of  it. 

5988.  Upon  a bill  of  sale  in  fact? — I do  not 
know  what  form  it  would  take. 

5989.  A bill  of  sale  would  be  the  only  security 
under  the  circumstances  ? — I do  not  know  that  a 
bill  of  sale  would  be  necessary  for  a temporary 
advance  on  stock. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

5990.  A very  usual  way  would  be  to  deposit 
the  goods.  The  proper  medium  in  this  case  would 
be  to  warehouse  the  goods  ? — I could  not  say  the 
precise  form  it  would  take. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

5991.  Do  not  you  think  that  a farmer  in  Ire- 
land having  a statutory  term  can  generally  offer 
a fair  security  for  a small  advance  ? — He  can 
undoubtedly,  and  I believe  farmers  do  get  ad- 
vances even  now. 

5992.  We  have  been  told,  for  instance,  that  a 
bank  would  only  lend  upon  a three  months’  bill, 
where  there  is  a stamp  duty  payable,  and  there  is 
the  trouble  of  coming  in  to  renew,  so  that  the 
farmer  would  rather  go  anywhere  else  than  to 
the  bank  to  borrow? — Undoubtedly  the  usual 
business  carried  on  between  the  farmer  and  the 
bank  is  by  a three  months’  bill,  and  he  has  to 
come  in  at  the  end  of  the  three  months  to  renew, 
and  he  would  be  charged  £ per  cent,  more  the 
renewal. 

5993.  Is  that  an  embarrassing  and  troublesome 

practice? — Yes.  Moreover  the  practice  of 

bankers  in  Ireland  is  always  to  charge  A per 
cent,  over  the  English  bank  rate. 

5994.  Most  of  the  trade  may  be  said  to  be 
secret  except  what  is  obvious? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5995.  Do  you  consider  that  the  note,  issue  in 
Ireland  is  too  limited? — I cannot  go  into  that 
question. 

5996.  Do  you  know  of  the  great  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  State  Bank  in  America ! — 
No. 

S s 5997.  Nor 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

5997.  Nor  by  the  Peoples’ Banks  in  Europe? 
— No.  I am  not  aware  of  that. 

5998.  Bnt  you  think  that  a system  of  small 
banks  in  various  localities,  directed  by  men  in 
whom  the  public  would  have  confidence,  and  es- 
tablished by  shares  taken  up  in  the  locality  for 
the  special  purpose  of  these  advances,  would  be 
very  desirable? — I think  something  of  that  sort 
would  be  very  desirable,  because  it  is  a very  com- 
mon thing  in  the  west  of  Ireland  for  small  farmers 
to  borrow  from  what  they  call  “ gombeen  ” men. 
Those  are  men  who  themselves  do  bills.  They 

. get  money  from  the  bank,  they  lending  the  money 
at  really  usurious  rates  of  interest.  The  farmer 
<loes  not  feel  it  very  much  ; he  pays  weekly.  A 
man  will  borrow,  perhaps,  5 l. ; the  gombeen  man 
will  not  give  him  the  full  amount  of  the  5 l.,  and 
he  will  then  collect  10 a week  until  he  is  paid 
back.  If  you  put  it  all  down  on  paper  and  find 
out  what  the  man  is  really  paying,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  is  really  paying  an  enormous  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  money.  What  you  call  small  local 
banks  would  help  the  farmer  very  much. 

5999.  Local  banks,  under  local  management, 
by  local  capital,  for  local  advances  ? — Yes,  I refer 
to  local  banks  with  local  capital;  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  that  could  be  carried  out. 

Chairman. 

6000.  I think  lately  the  Dublin  Corporation 
appointed  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  Irish  industries  and  their  development? — Yes, 
I believe  they  did ; but  I do  not  know  what  the 
effect  was. 

6001.  The  Report  recommends  the  promotion 
of  “ a great  industrial  bank  for  Ireland  with  a 
capital  of  2,000,000 1.  in  1 l.  shares,  but  only  10  s. 
per  share  to  be  paid  up.  All  the  resources  of  the 
bank  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  Irish  in- 
dustry, trading,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and 
for  these  purposes  alone are  you  familiar  with 
that  recommendation  ?— I did  hear  of  it. 

6002.  You  consider  that  that  is  a recom- 
mendation such  as  to  deserve  public  support  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  such  a 
thing  could  be  done. 

6003.  You  think  that  if  such  a bank  could  be 
established,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  share- 
holders to  support  it  ? — I should  hope  so  ; it  pro- 
mises very  well.  It  is  certainly,  at  all  events,  a 
matter  that  deserves  trial,  and  I believe  it  would 
be  supported. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6004.  This  gombeen  system  looks  very 
easy,  and  is  tempting ; but  I believe  it  is  a 
ruinous  system? — It  is  ruinous.  It  looks  easy, 
no  doubt.  A man  does  not  feel  paying  out  2 s. 
a week  per  1 1. ; but  he  has  already  paid  5 per 
•cent,  deduction  as  a discount. 

6005.  Now,  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  coal 
for  your  factory  from  Tyrone  ? — I have  not  been 
able  to  get  any ; I do  not  think  there  is  any  coal 
sold  in  Ireland  for  factory  purposes ; and  then 
there  would  come  the  question  of  freight  and 
land  freight  to  different  places.  Of  course,  sea- 
borne coal  is  very  much  cheaper  than  railway 
borne. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

6006.  You  can  carry  coal  much  cheaper  by 
sea  from  Swansea  than  by  land  from  Tyrone  ? — 
Yes,  under  present  circumstances,  certainly. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

6007.  You  say  your  coal  is  tolerably  cheap, 
do  you  not  ? — 1 do  not  complain  of  the  price ; 
I get  it  at  15  s.  from  Swansea. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6008.  What  is  it ; about  25  miles  inland  ? — 
I do  not  know  what  they  would  charge  for  the 
inland  carriage  of  coal. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6009.  If  you  had  good  communication  with 
Tyrone,  you  might  try  the  Irish  coal  ? — It 
would  be  reported  upon,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
not  every  coal  that  is  suitable  for  steam  purposes  ; 
the  Scotch  coal  is  not  good  for  furnace  purposes ; 
it  is  too  quick ; it  burns  the  furnace  bars,  as  I 
mentioned  yesterday. 

6010.  The  evidence  is  that  the  north  of  Ire- 
land coal  is  suitable  for  furnace  purposes,  more 
so  than  the  coal  of  the  south? — But  we  could 
not  bring  the  coal  down  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  Galway  at  a paying  rate. 

6011.  What  dividend  have  you  been  paying? 
— The  first  year  we  paid  5 per  cent.,  and  put 
by  some  money,  but  in  the  last  few  years  we 
have  paid  nothing. 

6012.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  trade  began 
to  decline  about  the  year  1874? — Yes,  very 
much  so. 

6013.  Was  that  owing  to  the  free  importation 
of  flour  ? — Very  much  so,  I think.  The  trade 
has  declined  in  various  ways  the  last  few  years, 
but  I am  more  able  to  tell  the  effect  of  the  free 
importation  of  flour  upon  the  millers  and  upon 
my  supplying  sacks  to  the  millers.  In  conse- 
quence of  not  supplying  them,  I am  obliged  to 
look  for  on  export  trade,  and  when  I try  to 
export  my  surplus  stock,  I am  met  with  an 
ad  valorem  duty  in  Boston  of  33  per  cent.,  and  in 
Russia  (Odessa)  of  50  per  cent. 

6014.  Have  you  always  obtained  a sufficient 
supply  of  labour? — Yes;  I may  say  that  we  are 
quite  full  now,  and  generally  can  get  a full  sup- 
ply of  labour. 

6015.  Have  you  had  to  refuse  applications  for 
employment? — No,  we  have  not  refused  applica- 
tions for  employment  in  Galway.  We  were 
affected  for  a time  by  the  emigration  taking 
away  some  of  our  hands,  but  we  have  supplied 
their  places. 

6016.  I believe  that  durin»  the  last  generation 
25,000  left  the  town  ? — A great  many  have. 

6017.  Is  it  a declining  town  ? — I would  hardly 
say  that. 

6018.  A great  many  of  the  poor  people  are 
living  in  very  wretched  habitations  ? — I believe 
that  is  so,  but  there  has  been  a Commission  under 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  inquiring  into  that  question  in 
Dublin,  and  we  sent  witnesses  there;  but  the 
habitations  are  undoubtedly  very  bad. 

6019.  The  usual  employment  is  that  which  we 
know  as  ordinary  labour  1 —Yes,  the  whole  of 

the 
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the  town  are  employed  in  labour,  in  the  docks, 
and  elsewhere,  where  they  can  get  labour. 

6020.  What  arc  the  usual  wages  ?— -They  are 
from  2 s.  to  2 s.  6 d.  I remember  the  time  when 
they  were  very  much  lower,  but  the  people  were, 
in  my  belief,  quite  as  well  off. 

6021.  Would  the  common  labourer  get  2 s. 
a day  in  Galway  ? — That  is  the  wage  which  I 
pay  myself. 

6022.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ?— 1 
employ  from  200  to”  300,  chiefly  boys  and  small 

girls.  _ oii 

6023.  Your  overlookers  are  all  from  Scotland, 
are  they  not? — Yes, they  are  Scotch. 

6024.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ?— I sup- 
pose I have  half-a-dozen  Scotchmen. 

6025.  What  pay  do  they  get? — They  get 
something  like  2 I.  a-week. 

6026.  What  do  the  Irishmen  get? — The  Irish- 
man is  merely  a labourer ; he  will  get  about  14  s. 
a-week,  or  a little  over ; from  2 s.  to  2 s.  6 d. 
a-day. 

6027.  What,  do  the  women  earn  ?— 1 uo.  as 
much  as  I possibly  can  by  task  work  ; in  weaving 
at  task  work  they  can  earn  quite  18  s.  a-week, 
some  of  them ; from  10  s.  to  18  s.  a week. 

6028.  I understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that 
you  found  a girl  who  could  earn  18  s.  preferred 
to  do  less  work  and  earn  5 s.  ; how  did  that 
happen  ? — I cannot  tell  how  that  happens,  but 
they  do  very  often  earn  their  5 s.,  and  then  they 
absent  themselves  and  come  back  again  next 
week: 

6029.  Would  that  be  illness?— No,  because  we 
get  a certificate  of  anything  like  illness. 

6030.  You  made  a geneial  complaint  that  they 
would  not  stick  to  their  work,  and  I think  it  of 
great  importance  to  understand  precisely  what 
you  mean;  is  it  of  the  men,  or  the  women,  or 
the  boys,  or  the  girls,  that  you  complain  ? — I did 
not  specially  mention  either  the  men,  or  the 
women,  or  the  boys,  or  the  girls ; I think  there 
is  a general  unrest  about  them  ; there  is  a want 
of  that  sticking  to  the  work  that  is  in  Scotchmen. 
I do  not  want  to  say  anything  against  the  people, 
because  my  object  is  to  improve  them ; but  I 
think  the  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to  be 
alive  to  their  imperfections  as  well  as  to  their 
good  qualities;  they  are  very  smart  and  good, 
and  they  can  work.  I think  it  is' from  the  want 
of  early  education  that  they  are  not  as  anxious 
to  work,  and  to  take  a pride  in  their  work,  as 
they  should  be ; it  may  be  due  to  the  want  of 
education,  but  it  is  the  fact,  all  the  same. 

6031.  You  have  the  advantage  of  being  so 
alive  to  native  imperfections  that  you  have  not 
been  able  to  promote  any  one  Irishman  from  the 
position  of  a labourer  to  the  position  of  an  over- 
looker ?— We  had  one,  but  he  is  earning  good 
wages  in  Scotland  now ; he  left  me  after  a time. 

6032.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  the 
spectacle  of  men  from  other  countries  occupying 
all  the  higher  posts  is  not  one  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  excite  ambition  and  steadiness  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  labour,  is  it? — Nobody  would  be 
more  glad  than  I should  be  to  find  it  otherwise, 
because  I have  to  pay  the  Scotchmen  higher 
wages  to  come  over.  It  was  part  of  the  idea  of 
the  formation  of  the  company  to  do  that  very 
thing ; to  have  the  concern  entirely  worked  by 
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Irishmen  and  Irish  girls.  In  the  first  instance, 
we  had  to  get  over  a number  of  Scotch  girls  at 
very  great  expense  ; we  gave  them  a six  months 
engagement  to  teach  the  Irish  girls;  they  were 
very  "apt  in  learning,  and  we  got  rid  of  the  Scotch 
hands  in  a very  short  time. 

6033.  That  was  in  starting  the  concern  ? — Yes, 

Chairman. 

6034.  Do  you  find  the  Irish  as  steady  in  the 
work  as  the  Scotch  girls  whom  you  discharged  ? 
— No,  I complain  of  their  “ absent  ” time  ; they 
are  not  so  steady. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6035.  Before  passing  from  the  starting  of  the 
industry,  the  fact  remains  that  during  all  your 
18  years,  in  which  you  say  you  have  employed 
hundreds  of  persons,  you  have  been  only  able  to 
promote  one  Irishman  to  the  position  of  over- 
looker ? — That  is  all. 

6036.  Is  the  trade  a hard  one  to  learn  ? — There 
are  different  branches  of  it ; there  is  the  mechanic 
branch,  and  there  are  the  weaving  and  spinning 
branches. 

6037.  Each  person  requires  to  know  only  one 
branch? — Yes,  only  one  branch. 

6038.  What  is  the  average  time  that  it  wou  Id 
take  for  a person  of  ordinary  intelligence  _ to 
acquire  his  one  branch?- -There  is  a regular  time 
for  apprenticing;  they  generally  come  for  five 
years.  My  Scotch  manager,  who  is  over  the 
whole  concern,  and  has  been  over  it  for  18  years, 
told  me  that  he  was  nine  years  apprenticed  before 
he  got  9 s.  a-week. 

6039.  Do  you  still  continue  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  ? — There  is  no  actual  system  of 
apprenticeship ; we  have  no  indentures.  If  a. 
boy  would  learn  his  trade,  and  stick  to  it,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him  getting,  as  it  were,  a 
certificate  of  having  served  his  time,  and  being 
able  then  to  go  from  us  to  anywhere  else  he  liked, 
if  our  wages  did  not  please  him. 

6040.  How  long  do  you  expect  a boy  to  serve 
in  the  capacity  of  apprentice  ?— It  would  take 
him  five  years  to  enable  him  to  go  forth  as  a 
skilled  labourer  and  take  his  30  s.  a-week.  The 
first  year  he  will  get  4 s.  a-week ; then  he  will 
o-et  6 s.  a-week,  and  then  10s.  in  the  last  year  of 
the  five.  He  would  then  be  able  to  demand  from 
me  his  30  s.,  and  it  would  be  for  me  to  say 
whether  I would  take  him  or  not. 

6041.  What  would  be  the  highest  wage  that, 
he  would  get  before  he  left  the  fifth  year? — Ten. 
shillings. 

6042.  Would  the  fact  of  his  not  staying  with: 
you  arise  from  the  fact  of  his  considering  that  lie  - 
had  mastered  the  craft,  and  desiring  to  take  up 
the  position  of  a workman  ?—  There  is  no  doubt 
the  possibility  of  his  holding  a higher  position  in 
his  own  estimation  than  in  mine. 

Chairman. 

6043.  Do  you  find  there  is  a want  of  ambition?' 
— They  are  all  wanting  in  ambition. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6044.  I suppose,  living  in  Galway,  and  ha\  in<r 
your  staff  with  you,  you  know  what  becomes  of 
the  boys  who  leave  you? — No;  I do  not  know 
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what  becomes  of  them.  I never  ask  any  ques- 
tions about  them. 

6045.  The  average  wage  in  the  town  is  2 s. 
a-day  ? — Yes. 

6046.  And  a boy  who  completes  his  five  years 
with  you  would  get  30  s.  a- week  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  and  10s.  up  to  that  time? — Yes.  I suppose 
he  is  drawn  away  in  the  meantime  very  often  by 
a temporary  job  at  perhaps  12s.  a-week. 

6047.  If  you  do  not  know  what  becomes  of 
him,  how  do  you  know  he  is  not  gone  to  Scotland 
or  America  and  improved  his  position  ? — I have 
no  knowledge  of  that. 

6048.  So  that  that  may  have  happened,  though 
it  is  beyond  your  knowledge  ? — It  may  have,  and 
I hope  it  has. 

6049.  You  rather  puzzled  me  when  you  stated 
yesterday  that,  although  people  were  lacking  in 
ambition  for  the  higher  class  of  employment,  yet 
they  were  too  anxious  to  get  more  wages,  and 
you  completed  the  puzzle  by  saying  that  they 
worked  better  when  the  wages  were  lower ; how 
do  you  account  for  that? — I can  only  tell  you 
the  fact:  I cannot  solve  the  problem. 

6050.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  applying  any 
reasonable  remedy  to  the  case  of  Ireland  if  you 
could  get  this  Committee  or  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  agree  with  you  that  Ireland  is  a country 
in  which  a contrary  principle  to  that  which  ordi- 
narily actuates  human  nature  prevails? — That  is 
a thing  that  I cannot  explain ; they  will  work  to 
live,  but  they  will  not  learn  to  excel. 

Chairman. 

6051.  Is  not  there  a love  of  amusement  which 
predominates  in  the  Irish  character  ? — It  is  very 
possible  that  a man  may  be  drawn  off  by  some- 
thing which  will  amuse  him. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6052.  Have  you  found  in  any  country,  in  your 
travels,  a less  amount  of  amusement  prevailing 
than  in  Ireland,  whether  in  Montenegro  or  in 
Turkey,  or  anywhere  else  ? — I think  that  the 
desire  for  amusement  is  tolerably  general  in  any 
country,  and  not  less  so  in  Ireland  than  else- 
where. 

6053.  You  say  that  the  men  do  not  work  hard 
in  Ireland  ? — No,  except  when  they  are  put  to 
it. 

6054.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  you  are 
speaking  of  men  who  have  been  driven  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  upon  whom  the  hardest 
work  has  fallen,  wherever  they  have  gone? — I 
am  speaking  of  men  in  my  own  country. 

6055.  Of  the  same  race  ? — I do  not  know  how 
they  are  at  the  other  ends  of  the  earth ; I never 
came  across  them  elsewhere. 

6056.  The  street-making  and  the  road-making, 
the  heaviest  work  which  is  done  in  the  world  has 
fallen  upon  the  Irish  race? — I do  not  doubt 
that. 

6057.  You  come  from  a province  that  sends 
out  every  year  men  who  hold  their  own  in  the 
harvest  field  against  any  men  they  meet? — Yes, 

1 have  heard  a very  good  character  of  them. 


Chav-man. 

6058.  We  should  like  the  problem  solved ; how 
is  it  that  they  work  so  well  ! out  of  their  own 
country,  and  not  well  in  it  ? — I caunot  tell  you 
whether  the  reason  is  climatic,  or  what  it  is  ; but 
the  fact  remains  ; and  I think  it  will  be  borne  out 
by  anybody  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6059.  You  said  yesterday  that  the  men  work 
very  hard  when  they  are  planting  or  digging 
their  own  potatoes.  Why  should  they  do  so  in 
that  case  only? — They  know  it  must  be  done,  and 
I suppose  they  look  forward  to  having  a little 
easy  time  afterwards. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

6060.  As  far  as  your  factory  people,  and  the 
agricultural  people  are  concerned,  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  sio  away  for  amusement  at 
any  special  season,  but  that  it.  is  a funeral  or 
some  distraction  of  that  kind  which  > takes  them 
away  ; and  there  is  a habit  amongst  them  of  not 
working  for  three  or  four  days  after  a funeral  ? — 
It  is  not  debauchery,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
which  keeps  them  away ; but  I can  only  state  the 
fact  that  girls  who  can  earn  18  s a week  will  be 
content  with  5 s.  or  6 s. 

6061.  Am  I not  right  in  saying  that  when 
agricultural  people,  or  people  of  that  sort  go 
away,  it  is  for  a reason  of  that  kind  ? — I cannot 
say  what  they  go  away  for. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

6062.  Do  you  open  your  factory  upon  the  days 
of  the  Galway  races? — No;  the  factory  is  always 
closed  on  that  day  ; that  is  a general  holiday. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6063.  Upon  the  subject  of  working  hard,  you 
may  not  be  aware  that  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Technical  Education  sent  out  a circular  lately  to 
all  the  counties  in  Ireland,  and  one  question  in 
that  circular  was  whether  the  people  were  intel- 
ligent, industrious,  and  handy,  and  that  they  have 
printed  in  their  report  97  replies  from  gentlemen 
representing  the  32  counties  of  Ireland.  W ould 
you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  only  the  odd  seven 
out  of  the  97  have  thrown  any  doubt  upon  the 
industry  and  capacity  of  the  people,  and  those 
seven  say  that,  “ Any  defect  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  arises  from  the  -want  of  remunerative  em- 
ployment which  might  conduce  to  the  formation 
of  such  habits  ” ? — In  my  evidence,  which  I gave 
from  my  particular  knowledge  of  them  at  my 
factory,  I did  give  them  the  character  of  being 
most  intelligent  and  quick  at  learning  handi- 
craft. I only  gave  my  impression  of  their  not 
being  as  steady  at  their  work  as  factory  hands 
should  be.  There  is  no  use  in  not  being  honest 
with  regard  to  that,  and  hiding  all  the  imperfec- 
tions one  sees ; because  the  sooner  one  knows  the 
imperfections,  the  easier  it  is  to  correct  them  in 
any  movement  you  may  undertake  for  their 
benefit. 

6064.  I would  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  only  one  witness  out  of  the  97  threw 
discredit  upon  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  that 
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was  the  .Reverend  Timothy  Moxley,  the  Protes- 
tant clergyman,  of  Timoleague,  who  said,  “ not 
intelligent,  not  industrious,  not  handy ; in  fact, 
not  willing  to  anything  but  beg”? — I do  not 
ao-ree  with  him  there. 

°6065.  In  reply  to  the  question  whether  he  had 
any  suggestions  to  offer,  he  said,  “ Train  techni- 
cally the  paupers  in  the  workhouses,  and  the 
prisoners  in  the  gaol ; those  outside  those  places 
are  incorrigible  ; they  will  work  only  when  they 
see  want  approaching.”  Would  you  like  your 
name  to  be  added  to  that  list? — No  ; I would  not 
wish  to  be  added  to  that  list.  I have  given  the 
Irish  workpeople  a good  character,  but  I have 
not  hidden  their  failings. 

6066.  But  you,  perhaps,  would  say  that  the 
evidence  of  a man  of  that  kind,  who  lives  among 
the  people,  and  defames  them,  is  one  of  the  great 
impediments  in  the  way  of  progress  ? — I think  he 
can  know  nothing  about  them  to  make  such 
statements. 

6067-  You  said  that  people  would  work  hard  in 
planting  their  own  potatoes  ; does  that  lead  your 
own  mind  to  any  inference? — It  leads  to  this, 
that  they  require  supervision  or  they  will  not 
work  as  hard  as  they  should  ; and  they  will  not 
give  as  good  a day’s  work  as  they  should  unless 
they  are  overlooked. 

6068.  Does  not  it  lead  to  this  inference,  that 
if  the  man  so  working  is  sure  of  a reward  for  his 
labour  he  needs  no  supervision? — If  a man  is 
paid  2 s.  a day  he  ought  to  give  you  two  shillings 
worth  of  work. 

6069.  But  if  he  is  to  reap  the  whole  result  of 
his  work,  as  in  the  case  of  a man  having  a hold- 
in"  of  his  own,  then  he  would  work  hard,  would 
he° not ? — Of  course,  it  is  his  own  benefit;  but 
it  is  his  benefit  also,  under  other  circumstances, 
to  get  the  2 s.  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

6070.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  contrast 
drawn  by  Mr.  Kay,  the  well-known  traveller,  in 
his  description  of  farmers  in  Saxony,  where 
they  owned  their  farms,  and  in  Bohemia  where 
they  did  not,  all  industry  and  thrift  in  the  one 
place,  and  all  idleness  and  sloth  in  the  other  ? 

I have  not  read  that. 

6071.  You  said  yesterday,  that  in  all  the 
counties  you  knew  the  land  had  been  injured  by 
the  tenants;  would  you  make  that  statement  a 
little  plainer  ? — I could  make  it  plainer  by  say- 
ing, that  it  was  originally  the  practice  in  the 
western  counties  to  burn  the  surface  of  the  land 
which  gives  a great  stimulus  to  the  land  at  first, 
but  eventually  reduces  it  to  gravel  and  sand. 
There  is  an  enactment  against  doing  it  now,  and 
for  many  years  it  has  not  been  done  ; but  it  is 
very  palpable  that  it  has  been  done  in  many 
places.  I have  found  even  amongst  my  own 
tenants  that  the  land  has  been  injured  by  being 
burnt.  Then,  again,  by  the  horrid  importation 
of  guano  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  injury 
done  to  the  land  where  the  tenants  have  been 
able  to  put  down  guano  to  get  a quick  crop  out 
of  the  land,  neglecting  to  apply  a manure  which 
would  return  something  to  the  land  which  guano 
does  not. 

6072.  Those  causes,  so  far  as  you  define  them, 
point  to  ignorance,  not  to  wilfulness  ? — Quite  so. 
I meant  that.  I may  say  that  I have  set  my 
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face  against  any  use  of  guano  amongst  my  tenants, 
and  where  they  have  used  it  they  have  said  to 
me,  “ I wish  we  had  taken  your  advice  originally 
about  the  guano.”  I do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
used  now  in  the  way  it  was. 

6073.  Would  I be  at  liberty  to  infer  from 
your  acquaintance  with  the  former  system  of 
land  tenure,  by  which  the  landlord  charged  what 
rent  he  pleased,  and,  even  if  that  rent  were  paid, 
turned  out  the  tenent  at  his  pleasure,  that  that 
system  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  soil  by  the  tenant  ?— Yes,  where  that  treat- 
ment was  practised.  At  the  same  time  I do  not 
think  you  will  find  that  system  to  have  prevailed 
on  any  of  the  old  estates  of  Ireland.  I think 
that  any  treatment  of  the  tenantry  of  that  sort 
is  more  recent. 

6074.  Now  that  the  tenant  has  what  he  may 
consider  a statutory  term,  do  you  think  that  there 
will  be  less  and  less  injury  done  to  the  soil  in 
the  future  ?— That  ought  to  be  the  result. 

6075.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the 
probability  ? — I agree  with  you  that  the  tenant 
has  a very  large  proportion  of  the  interest  in  the 
soil,  and  he  naturally  would  take  care  of  it. 

6076.  If  you  had  imputed  it  to  his  wilfulness,  I 

would  have  pointed  you  to  the  fact  that  in  Ulster, 
whe  tenant  right  has  prevailed,  the  tenant  can 
get  more  for  his  interest  in  the  land  than  the 
landlord  can  for  his  fee  simple  ? — That  has  be- 
come the  practice  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  too  ; 
the  fee  simple  is  now  worth  very  little  in  those 
cases.  . 

6077.  Then  you  say  that  the  girls  in  Ireland 

have  no  idea  of  tidiness  in  household  work  ?— I 
do  not  think  they  have;  there  are  very  good 
exceptions.  I have  known  some  very  good  ex- 
ceptions, some  very  thrifty  persons  who  keep 
their  houses  very  well;  but  as  a general  rule 
they  are  not  as  tidy  in  their  houses  as  they  might 
be,  I think  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  want  of 
education.  _ 

6078.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  call  it  then- 
misfortune  or  their  fault?  — Their  misfortune, 
undoubtedly.  If  they  have  nobody  to  teach 
them  and  to  bring  them  to  a better  state  of  things, 
it  is  their  misfortune  not  their  fault. 

6079.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  effort  now  being 
made  by  Lady  Coltliurst  and  others  in  Cork  is 
quite  a new  departure,  and  that  the  class  who 
have  derived  their  income  from  the  labours  of 
the  people  have  never  made  any  attempt  to 
spread  any  idea  of  domestic  economy  amongst 
them?— I cannot  say  what  has  been  done  in 
other  parts. 

Chairman. 

6080.  In  vour  own  county  of  Galway  has  not 
Mrs.  Ernest' Hart  been  most  successful  in  her 
endeavours  to  spread  cottage  industries  ?— I do 
not  think  that  has  been  so  with  us  ; not  in  our 
part  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6081.  Before  I pass  finally  from  the  question 
of  labour,  I would  ask  you  whether  you  agree 
with  the  general  finding  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Technical  Education,  that  the 
labourers  generally  ivork  from  dawn  to  dusk 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

when  they  can  get  work,  and  that  the  children 
work  from  10  or  8 years  of  age  at  whatever 
work  they  can  get  to  do,  whether  harvesting  or 
anything  else  ?— I think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  parents  of  children  in  Ireland  are  too  apt 
to  make  the  children  earn  instead  of  going  to 
school ; they  send  them  out  into  the  fields  the 
moment  they  can  help  them. 

’ 6082.  If  it  is  a race  between  brain  and  stomach 
the  stomach  generally  wins,  1 suppose  ? — I do 
not  know  why  it  should  be  a race  between  the 
brain  and  the  stomach ; but  if  a tenant:  is  fairly 
well  off  he  ought  to  be  able  to  let  his  child  go  to 
school. 

6083.  If,  however,  it  happens  to  be  a race  be- 
tween hunger  and  education,  education  comes 
second  ? — Y es,  naturally. 

6084.  How  long  has  the  system  of  primary 
education  been  in  force  in  Ireland ; would  you  say 
50  years  ?— I could  not  say  what  time  it  has  been 
in  force ; as  far  as  I can  go  back,  anyway. 

6085.  During  that  time  it  has  been  under  the 
supervision  of  highly  distinguished  persons, 
judges,  and  high  officials,  and  landowners  ? — Yes. 

6086.  And  is  it  not  a notorious  fact  that  the 
Irish  national  system  of  education  has  produced 
no  effect,  either  on  domestic  economy,  or  national 
thrift  or  industry  ?— As  far  as  I am  aware,  it  has 
not  improved  anything. 

6087.  Has  not  the  result  been  a stupendous 
failure  in  a country  depending  so  much  upon 
agriculture  as  Ireland  does  ?— I think  it  would 
have  been  very  much  to  be  desired  that  it  should 
have  had  a very  different  effect, 

6088.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  policy  of  the 
board  might  be  described  by  a harsher  word  than 
neglect,  when  we  consider  that  30  years  ago 
they  founded  these  school,  farms  under  such  ill- 
judged  conditions  that  they  were  obliged  incon- 
tinently to  give  them  up  .?— I would  not  like  to 
find  fault  with  any  board,  particularly  as  I am  a 
Government  official  myself. 

6089.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  one  school 
farm  only  to  every  100  schools? — Yes. 

6090.  I daresay  you  also  know  that  their 
arrangements  for  agricultural  education  consist 
in  giving  a limited  course  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture to  50  pupils  in  a year  out  of  10,000,"  so 
that  in  200  years  we  might  have  diffused  educa- 
tion amongst  the  whole  body  of  the  teachers  ? — 
We  have  none  at ‘all  in  Galway.  I am  only 
talking  of  my  own  county. 

6091.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  we  are  to  have 
any,  the  National  Board  will  have  to  look  sharply 
to  develop  the  system  of  agriculture  ?— I think 
the  sooner  steps  are  taken  towards  attaining 
technical  education  in  the  way  of  agriculture^ 
even  at  the  present  schools,  the  more  desirable 
it  will  be. 

6092.  Upon  the  migration  question  you  saw 
two  obstacles ; you  saw  the  obstacle  that  the  pre- 
sent tenant  of  the  land  would  be  unwilling  to  give 
it  up,  ana  the  obstacle  that  the  migrated  person 
would  be  unwilling  to  go  to  it?— Yes  : I think  I 
stated  that  the  peasants’  love  is  actually  for  the 
place  he  has  been  brought  up  on,  and ‘that  you 
can  easily  induce  him  to  go  to  America,  while 
you  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  induce  him  to 
go  to  another  part  of  the  country;  and  I repeat 


Chairman. 

6093.  But  that  objection  would  not  apply  to 
removal  from  one  part  of  an  estate  to  another : I 
have  before  me  the  account  of  a gentleman  who 
removed  a number  of  people  ? — It  has  been  done. 
I have  asked  the  question  of  people  by  whom  it 
has  been  done,  and  they  do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6094.  Moving  is  not  a very  pleasant  operation; 
but  do  not  you  think  you  are  putting  it.  rather 
strongly  when  you  say  that  the  people  who  have 
supplied  millions  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  will  not 
go  the  next  parish  ? — I only  speak  from  my  own 
impression. 

6095.  I suppose  it  can  be  proved  from  official 
figures,  from  the  Census,  that  there  are  at  present 
a considerable  number  of  people  who  have  moved 
from  their  native  part  of  the  country  to  other, 
parts  ? — Those  may  be  of  holders  of  large  quan- 
tities of  land  ; I am  referring  entirely  to  very 
small  tenants,  the  man  of  eight  or  ] 0 acres  whom 
you  want  to  remove.  You  want  to  migrate  him, 
and  put  him  on  to  20  acres,  and  even  when  vou 
have  migrated  him  and  put  him  on  to  20  acres, 
he  has  no  capital  to  work  it ; he  must  be  found 
with  capital  too. 

6096.  Do  you  think  that,  with  the  help  of  the 
gnardians  and  other  guides  in  the  matter  of  pub- 
lic education,  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
inducing  a man  starving  on  a small  holding  to  go 
to  a larger  one  ? — There  might  not  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  removing  him,  but  he  would  be  no  better 
off  then  ; he  would  have  no  capital,  and  no  in- 
struction how  to  manage  his  larger  holding. 

6097 . Are  there  not  large  plots  of  grazing  land 
in  Ireland  which  would  turn  into  fair  arable 
land  r — Yes,  of  course,  if  you  cut  up  the  low- 
Iying  grass  lands,  that  would  be  so  ; but  those 
are  not  untenanted  or  waste  lands  which  would 
do  for  the  purpose. 

6098.  I suppose  you  know,  for  instance,  the 
Pollock  estates  in  Galway  and  Kosscommon  ? — 
Yes,  .1  do. 

6099.  Were  they  laid  out  in  grass  about  30 
years  ago  ? — Yes. 

6100.  I suppose  you  know  that  a good  deal 
of  this  land  has  run  barren  ? — Land  will  o-o 
back . 

6101.  And  that  the  value  of  it  is  not  much 
more  than  half  of  what  it  was  then  ? — A great 
deal  of  it  has  gone  back. 

6102.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  future 
prospects  of  grass  land  in  Ireland,  taking  into 
view  the  increasing  importation  of  American 
cattle  and.  the  growth  of  the  dead  meat  trade; 
what  chance  do  you  think  there  is  for  the  grazing 
industry  in  Ireland,  can  it  be  kept  up  profitably 
at  all  ? — I do  not  think  it  can  ; 1 think  it  is  on 
the  decline  as  it  is ; and  unless  something  is 
done  to  arrest  the  importation  of  American  cattle 
at  their  present  price,  I think  the  prospect  is 
very  gloomy;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

6103.  Do  not  you  think  the  time  is  fast  cornino- 
when  graz  ers  will  be  giving  up  land  in  Ireland" 
and  when  the  landlords  will  have  to  fall  back 
upon  tillage  tenants  ?— I do  not  think  they  are 
likely  to  fall,  back  upon  tillage,  because  that  is 
in  even  a worse  state  than  the  cattle.  It  is  too 
large  a question  for  me ; you  are  going  into  a 

question 
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question  which  I am  not  competent  to  deal  with, 
because  it  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  lree 
trade  and  fair  trade.  ...... 

6104.  But  you  are  competent  to  deal  witn  it  to 

this  extent,  that  a grazier  is  usually  a large  enter- 
priser who  wishes  for  a considerable  profit, 
whereas  a farmer  may  be  a small  person  who 
only  wants  a living;  that  opens  up  the  ditter- 
ence  ? — That  opens  up  the  difference  ; there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  . . 

6105.  Upon  the  whole,  you  say  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  large  areas  now  used  for  grass  will, 
under  ordinary  economic  conditions,  tall  into  the 
hands  of  the  small  men,  who  will  use  them  tor 
the  raising  of  cattle  or  green  crops?— I said  that 
the  letting  out  of  land  for  sale  in  small  portions, 
such  as  100  or  200  acres,  was  worthy  of  consi- 
deration. A small  man,  with  a holding,  would 
be  able  to  get  along,  where  a large  grazier  would 
not  be  able  to  make  much  interest  upon  his 
capital.  All  my  evidence  yesterday  tended  to 
that;  that  if  it  could  be  done  without  injury  to 
anybody,  in  fact,  a sort  of  all-round  system  of 
improving  everybody,  as  it  were,  dividing  the 
lands  into  100-acre  lots  and  selling  them,  that 
would  be  very  desirable  if  it  could  be  carried 
out. 

6106.  It  appears  to  open  up  a very  _ good 

prospect  for  emigration  ? — What  I was  aiming  at 
was  immigration  ; bringing  back  to  Ireland  those 
that  we  have  lost.  , . , , , , , 

6107.  But  do  not  you  think  that  you  had 
better  aim  first,  before  you  bring  anybody  hack, 
at  providing  for  those  you  have  already?— But 
we  have  been  decimated  by  emigration ; we  have 
only  the  weak  people  to  remove ; the  able-bodied 
men  have  to  a great  extent  left  the  country. 

6108.  Addressing  this  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  not  you  be  disposed  to  say 
that,  as  between  the  man  in  Connemara  and  the 
man  in  California,  that  the  man  in  Connemara 
has  the.  first  claim  upon  us  ? — Y es ; but  if  vou  open 
out  the  land  to  purchase,  you  must  open  it  out  to 
the  first  man  who  can  buy  it;  you  must  find  the 
man  in  Connemara,  moreover,  with  money  to 
work  the  land  when  you  put  him  on  it,  else  he 
will  not  be  better  off,  but  worse  off  than  ever. 

6109.  But  the  man  at  home  would  be  able  to 
do  that  if  the  man  from  abroad  were  able  to  do 
it  ? — Yes,  if  you  supply  him  with  the  money. 

6110.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Public 
Works  Estimate  for  this  year  there  is  a proposal 
to  supply  money  for  the  stocking  of  land  ? Yes ; 
but  then,  besides  that,  you  would  have  to  supply 
education  upon  the  rotation  of  crops ; they  are 
perfectly  ignorant  upon  that  subject. 

6111.  If  a man  got  his  farm  in  an  arable  con- 
dition, and  with  stock  upon  it,  would  he  be  able 
to  keep  it  going  ?— Then  you  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  education;  if  you  provide  a man  with 
evervthing,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get  along. 

6112.  He  has  not  been  provided  with  much  up 
till  now  ? — No,  only  what  he  could  get. 

6113.  You  stated  that  the  congested  districts 

are  upon  the  coast? — Yes,  that  is  so  in  Conne- 
mara. L , , 

6114.  It  was  the  case,  as  you  tell  me,  that  the 
population  on  the  coast  became  congested  because 

0.98. 
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nle  went  from  the  interior  to  apply  themselves 
e burning  of  kelp  upon  the  sea  coast ; how 
does  that  bear  upon  your  own  theory  that  a man 
will  not  move  into  the  next  parish  to  get  a living  ? 
— That  is  where  a man  has  a holding  ; those  may 
have  been  the  junior  members  of  families,  who  in 
all  communities  must  shell  off  to  find  work,  or 
they  may  have  been  evicted  tenants  going  to  find 
somewhere  to  live.  1 cannot  say  how  it  was  ; it 
was  before  my  time.  1 can  only  account  for  that 
large  population  along  the  coast  by  the  fact  that 
they  must  find  somewhere  to  “ strive  to  live,”  as 
they  say. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

6115.  This  would  be  merely  your  hypothesis, 
and  not  facts  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6116.  It  only  shows  that  in  Ireland,  just  as 
everywhere  else,  a man  who  cannot  find  a living 
in  one  place  will  go  to  another  1 — He  will. 

6117.  You  apparently  consider  emigration,  re- 
garded as  a State  experiment,  as  a failure ; you 
said  that  some  had  been  hunted . back  from 
America  as  paupers  ? — Where  families  were  sent 
out,  I believe  several  were  sent  back. 

6118.  Then  the  emigration  has  not  been  an 
emigration  of  families  ? — Except  that  I believe 
Father  Nugent’s  emigrants  were  sent  to  Canada, 
and  I believe  they  have  done  fairly  well  there. 

6119.  Do  you  believe,  generally  speaking,  that 
emigration  from  Ireland  has  taken  away  the 
vigorous  and  the  young? — Yes,  it  has. 

'6120.  When  they  had  holdings  they  left  the 
holdings  in  the  hands  of  the  old  people  ?— r es, 
they  left  the  holdings  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
people,  who  are  physically  unable  to  till  trie 
land-  „ , 

6121.  And  that  has  led  to  arrears  of  rent  and 

evicting  ?— I cannot  tell  what  it  has  led  to,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  arrears  of  rent  and  the 
evictions.  , . , 

6122.  And  those,  of  course,  produce  crime  and 
disorder  ?— They  tend  to  crime. 

6123.  Upon  the  whole  it  would  appear  that,  as 

far  as  emigration  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
State  experiment,  it  is  a bad  one  and  ought  to  be 
given  up?— It  ought  to  be  given  up,  it  is  bad  m 
every  way.  , 

6124.  With  regard  to  encouraging;  landowners 
to  sell  in  small  lots,  I have  noticed  in  the  Land 
Courts  of  Dublin  that  properties  have  been  sold 
for  10  years’  and  even  nine  years’  purchase,  even 
when  a judicial  rent  has  been  fixed.  When  you 
speak  of  encouraging  landowners  to  sell,  do  you 
mean  to  convey  that  the  land  ought  to  oe 
bought  from  them  by  some  one  at  a higher 
price  than  the  market  price  ? — I can  hardly  tell 
how  the  inducement  would  be  carried  out,  because 
it  is  very  hard  for  a landlord  to  sell  100  acres  out 
of  his  estate,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  to  be 
delayed  in  selling  anything  else. 

6125.  As  far  as  I can  see,  the  landlords  are 
very  willing  to  sell  either  in  large  lots  or  small 
iots,  providing  they  can  get  the  price  they  want . 
—If  they  can  get  a fair  price  they  will  sell ; we 
would  all  sell  if  we  could  get  that. 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

6126.  But  I said  “ the  price  they  want.”  Now, 
I think  you  suggested  that  persons  who  went 
away  from  Ireland  in  former  years,  and  who  had 
got  together  some  money  in  America,  should  now 
come  back  and  take  up  the  position  of  small  land- 
lords in  Ireland,  and  give  their  money  to  the 
present  landlords  as  the  price  of  the  fee  simple, 
which  I think  you  also  told  us  was  worth  nothing  ? 

I did  not  say  it  was  worth  nothing,  but  it  is 
unsaleable ; a thing  may  be  worth  nothing,  but 
you  may  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it. 

612/.  Do  you  think  that  prosperous  Irish 
Americans  are  under  such  obligations  to  Irish 
landlords  that  they  would  come  back  to  buy  a 
thing  that  was  unsaleable  ? — I do  not  say  they 
woiild  be  under  an  obligation,  but  they  would  do 
it  if  it  were  their  interest.  I was  telling  a o-en- 
tleman  yesterday  my  view  of  selling  small  lots, 
and  speaking  of  the  willingness  of  persons  from 
America  to  come  back,  and  he  said,  “ There  are 
150  acres  adjoining  my  own  property  which  I 
thought  I would  buy,  but  a man  who  had  made 
money  in  America,  belonging  to  the  county, 
came  back  and  outbid  me  hand-over-hand  for  it, 
giving  a great  deal  more  than  I would  have 
thought  of  giving  for  it.”  That  was  very  much 
carrying  out  my  view  that  there  is  an  inclination 
cn  the  part  of  people  out  of  the  country  to  come 
back  and  purchase  land  there. 


Chairman. 

6128.  Do  you  find,  as  a rule,  that  the  Irish 
who  have  done  well  in  America  are  so  fond  of 
their  country  that  they  come  back  and  take  up 
land  there  ? — I can  only  repeat  the  fact  that  was 
mentioned  to  me  yesterday,  but  I cannot  go  be- 
yond that ; there  are  cases,  however,  in  which  I 
have  the  strongest  belief  that  they  would  come 
back  if  they  could. 

6129.  And  settle  down  in  Ireland? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

6130.  Do  not  you  think,  taking  the  case  of  a 
man  who  lias  acquired  a competence  in  America, 
that  it  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that,  even 
it  he  decided  to  fall  back  once  more  into  the 
limits  of  Irish  society,  he  would  choose  the  posi- 
tion of  an  Irish  landlord  under  present  circum- 

- stances  t — I have  given  you  a case  in  point. 

6131.  So  that  though  the  Irish  landlords  can- 

not sell  their  property  now,  either  in  bulk  or  in 
lot,  you  think  men  will  come  from  the  end  of  the 
world  to  buy  these  estates  ? — I have  given  you  a 
case.  My  belief  is  that  you  would  get  the  class 
of  men  you  want  into  the  country ; you  would 
get  the  very  best  of  them  coming  back,  and  you 
wrould  get  m that  way  small  proprietors  holding 
small  properties,  which  they  could  hold,  perhaps° 
with  advantage;  at  all  events,  upon  which  they 
could  keep  their  families.  J 


Mr.  Ewart. 

6132.  Hose  would  be  skilled  farmers’- 
les. 

.1. Yo?.*HnH  tI'a*  8uoIi  a ra“  would  worl 
the  holding  himself? — Yes. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

6134.  But  you  would  bo  disposed,  would  you 
not,  to  abandon _ your  idea  that  the  man  would 
leave  a fortune  in  America,  and  come  home  and 
take  land  in  Ireland  ? — He  might  do  so. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

6135.  Speaking  of  the  flour  trade  in  Galway, 
could  you  give  the  reason  for  its  declining?— 
There  is  no  decline  in  the  flour  trade  ; I suppose 
half  the  supply  that  is  required  for  the  neighbour- 
hood comes  in  in  flour ; there  is  no  decline  in  the 
flour  trade ; there  is,  however,  a decline  in  the 
milling  trade  in  consequence  of  the  free  importa- 
tion of  flour. 

6136.  How  is  it  that  the  milling  trade  has 
declined  so  much  in  Galway,  and  has  prospered 
m Limerick;  do  you  know  that?— 1 do  not 
know  whether  it  has  prospered  in  Limerick ; 
you  may  have  better  information  than  I have, 
but  I believe  that  all  the  millers  complain  of  the 
free  importation  of  flour. 

6137.  But  the  milling  trade  in  Galway  is  ex- 
tinct, is  it  not? — No;  we  have  11  mills;  two  of 
them  are  now  silent. 

6138.  What  kind  of  machinery  do  you  use  in 
those  mills  ? — They  are  most  of  them  adopting 
the  roller  system  ; in  all  of  them  now,  I may  say" ; 
of  course  that  gives  an  improved  flour,  as  I stated 
yesterday. 

6139.  You  spoke  of  a clog  factory  having  been 

established  in  Galway ; did  you  find  that  tl-ev 
sold  the  clogs  after  they  had  been  made  in  the 
district  ? It  was  entirely  for  exportation ; thev 
all  went  away ; there  were  none  sold  in  Galway 
at  all.  J 

6140.  With  regard  to  the  fishing  in  Galway  ' 
Bay,  you  seemed  to  think  that  trawling  has  had 
the  effect  of  injuring  the  supply  of  fish  in  the 
Bay  of  Galway  ?— Undoubtedly  I think  it  has. 

6141.  Has  that  state  of  facts  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  in 
Ireland  ?— It  has  been  reported  to  them  several 
times,  and  they  report  that  they  have  made  ex- 
periments, and  that  they  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  does  not  injure  the  fishing.  It  is 
merely  a matter  of  my  opinion  and  general  in- 
formation, living  in  Galway,  from  fishermen  in 
the  place,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  the  bay  fishing 
of  Galway  has  declined.  . To  account  for  tha°, 
l say  that  the  trawling  is  injurious;  the  Fishery 
Inspectors,  I believe,  state  that  it  is  not  in- 
jurious. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

6142.  The  Irish  Fishery  Inspectors  have  not 
expressed  that  opinion,  have  they,  since  the 
Trawlmg . Commission  reported? — No,  I think 
not ; I think  it  was  prior  to  that. 


6143.  You  stated  that  trawling  in  the  Bay  of 
Galway  has  diminished  the  line  fishing  Now, 
has  it  had  that  effect  owing  to  the  diminution  of 
the  supply  of  fish,  or  to  the  greater  profits  to  be 
derived  from  trawling  ? — I should  think  it  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  supply  of  the  fish,  because 
the  line  fishermen  would  be  certainly  the  people 
who  would  supply  the  local  wants.  The  trawl 
fishermen  would  supply  the  wholesale  fishermen 
sendino- 
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sending  their  supply  into  the  big  markets,  such 
as  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  any  other  place.  The 
line  fishermen  would  be  those  who  would  supply 
the  local  markets,  and  they  are  decidedly  losing 
ground  and  decreasing,  both  in  the  number  and  ' 
the  quantity  of  the  fish  they  take.  I said  yester- 
day that  there  was  no  more  difficult  place  for  the 
local  people  to  get  fish  in  than  Galway. 

6144.  How  many  trawling  boats  have  you  in 
Galway? — We  have  about  15,  I think. 

6145.  They  generally  fish  within  the  Arran 
Islands,  do  they  not?— Yes. 

6146.  And  from  Galway  to  the  Arran  Islands 
3s,  I suppose,  about  20  miles,  and  Galway  Bay 
as  about  10  miles  broad  ?— Yes,  it  is  from  nine  to 
3 0 miles  broad. 

6147.  So  that  15  boats,  trawling  in  an  area 
•20  miles  long  and  10  miles  broad,  has,  in  your 
-opinion,  sensibly  diminished  the  supply  of  fish? 
— Undoubtedly. 

'6148.  Has  there  been  any  effort  recently  made 
to  move  the  fishery  inspectors  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  things  you  complain  of? — I do  not 
know  what  has  been  done  lately;  it  is  some  years 
ago  since  it  was  brought  under  their  notice. 
They  were  supposed,  by  placing  coastguard-men 
on  board  the  trawler,  to  see  what  they  brought 
up  in  the  trawls,  and  it  was  by  testing  it  in  that 
way  that  they  made  the  report  that  it  did  no 
injury.  That  is  as  well  as  I remember. 

*6149.  Was  the  result  of  that  inquiry  that  they 
found  the  fishermen  did  not  take  any  more  fish 
by  the  trawling  system  than  they  used  under 
the  old  system?— No;  the  inquiry  was  to  see 
whether  the  trawl  injured  the  spat  or  small  fish ; 
but  I take  it  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  is  im- 
perfect, because  I do  not  say  that  the  whole 
injury  is  done  by  the  destroying  of  the  spat,  or 
the  small  fry  of  the  fish,  so  much  as  that  the 
trawl  scraping  along  the  bottom  destroys  the 
cover  of  the  fish,  the  seaweed  that  grows  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  which  is  a sort  of  cover  for 
the  fish. 

6150.  Are  the  boats  in  Galway  Bay  suffici- 
ently strong  to  go  outside  the  Islands  of  Arran  ? 
— The  line  boats  are  not ; the  trawlers  are  ; they 
are  a very  fine  class  of  boat ; they  could  keep  the 
sea  very  well. 

6151.  I have  seen  them  outside  Black  Head 
in  very  rough  weather? — They  are  very  fine 
boats. 

6152.  You  would  be  in  favour,  would  you  not, 
of  the  inspectors  of  fisheries  compelling  them  to 
trawl  outside  the  Islands  of  Arran? — T would 
not  go  so  far  as  that ; but  I would  have  the  limit 
that  they  should  not  come  inside  a line  drawn 
from  Black  Head  to  Costello  Bay. 

6153.  Has  the  supply  of  fish  taken  by  the 
Galway  fishermen  of  recent  years  increased? 
— I should  say  not,  certainly ; it  has  decreased. 

6154.  How  do  they  export  the  fish  which  they 
take  in  the  Bay  ? — The  fish  go  by  train  to  Dublin 
every  night. 

6155.  Is  the  lobster  fishery  carried  on  in  Gal- 
way very  much? — Yes.  There  is  a firm,  I 

think,  who  collect  the  lobsters  and  place  them  at 
a spot  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Bay ; they  put 
them  down  there  and  send  them  off’  periodically 
to  the  market. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

6156.  They  feed  them  artificially? — Yes. 

6157.  Do  they  send  round  a vessel  for  them  to 
convey  them  to  market? — I think  they  do. 

6158.  That,  I suppose,  is  a cheaper  system 
than  the  old  car  system  which  was  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Lyons  yesterday? — Yes;  but  at  the  same 
time  I do  not  think  the  supply  to  that  gentleman 
comes  from  as  far  as  Clifden. 

6159.  Is  there  more  than  one  station  along  the 
coast  for  keeping  lobsters  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
more  than  one. 

6160.  I believe  they  had  several,  but  were 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  lobster  re- 
ceived in  some  places  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 
I only  know  of  the  existence  of  one  firm. 

6161.  Now  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
Tramways  Act,  there  was  a line  projected  from 
Galway  to  Clifden? — Yes. 

6162.  It  was  proposed  to  levy  the  taxation  for 
the  line  upon  the  three  baronies  which  constitute 
Connemara  ? — Yes. 

6163.  The  result  of  that  would  be  that  in  the 
event  of  the  line  not  paying,  the  baronies  would 
be  liable  to  a rate  of  2 a.  8 d.  in  the  £.  ? — Ves. 

6164.  That  scheme  was  rejected  by  the  Privy 
Council,  was  it  not? — Yes,  it  was. 

6165.  You  spoke  of  a line  of  light  railway,  I 
think,  in  the  county  of  Galway  running  from 
Mount  Bellew  to  Woodlawn  ? — Yes. 

6166.  The  guarantee  upon  that  was  placed 
upon  the  baronies  of  that  portion  of  Galway 
through  which  it  ran? — It  was  placed  on  the 
baronies  through  which  it  ran. 

6167.  Who  was  the  contractor  for  the  line? — 
Mr.  Wliinby. 

6168.  Is  that  line  in  progress  now? — No,  it  is 
passed  ; but  it  is  not  in  progress. 

6169.  You  stated,  I think,  that  on  the  baronial 
guarantee  of  4 per  cent.,  that  is  the  baronial 
guarantee  of  2 per  cent.,  and  the  Government 
guarantee  of  2 per  cent , only  80  /.  per  share  could 
be  raised  ? — That  is  all. 

6170.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  as  much  as  957.  per  cent,  has 
been  raised  ? — I believe  a certain  portion  might 
be  raised  at  that  figure ; those  interested  in  the 
line  might,  perhaps,  take  shares  at  par,  but  you 
must  take  the  whole  thing  as  a speculation. 

6171.  I am  speaking  of  95/.  percent,  upon 
the  London  market  to  show  that  it  is  possible  in 
cerlain  localities.  Now  do  you  know  whether 
this  Mr.  Whinby  you  spoke  of  is  a successful 
contractor? — I do  not  know,  but  he  has  con- 
structed the  Galway  tramways  which  have  been 
successful. 

6172.  He  has  constructed  the  Salthill  and 
Galway  tramway  which  is  successful? — Yes. 

6173.  I suppose  a good  deal  depends  upon  the 
financing  ability  of  the  contractor? — I sup- 
pose so. 

6174.  Do  you  think  that  sufficiently  thorough 
steps  have  been  taken  by  those  persons  interested 
in  the  Tramways  Act,  to  place  the  nature  of  the 
guarantee  fairly  before  the  English  public  ? — Do 
you  refer  to  particular  or  general  cases  ? 

6175.  Generally?—!  do  not  know  how  it  is 
to  be  placed  before  the  public.  Anybody  I 
have  asked  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  as  to  the 
value  of  these  things  has  said,  “We  cannot  tell 

‘j1  T until 


V. 
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until  the  thing  is  before  us ; it  is  problematical 
what  it  is  actually  worth.” 

6176-  I was  speaking  some  time  ago  to  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  London  financial  newspapers, 
who  is  a very  clever  man,  and  somewhat  au 
com  nut  in  financial  matters,  and  he  spoke  to 
me  of  the  baronial  guarantee  under  this  Act 
as  the  guarantee  of  an  individual ; he  was  so 
ignorant  upon  the  subject? — Of  course,  it  has 
not  been  before  them : the  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  no  one  to  put  it  before  them. 

6177.  But  if  you  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  baronial  guarantee  is  a guarantee  based  upon 
the  rateable  value  of  a certain  geographical 
district  within  the  county,  do  not  you  think 
that  that  would  inspire  greater  confidence  in 
those  who  are  anxious  to  invest  money  ? — I 
do  not  think  you  realise  the  difficulties  of  the 
guarantee  to  the  investors  in  respect  to  the  long 
time  they  would  be  kept  out  of  their  money. 
It  being  a presentment,  it  would  come  up  at  one 
assizes,  and  it  would  not  be  collected  till  the 
following  assizes;  and  people  who  invest  their 
money  do  not  like  to  be  kept  six  months  out  of 
it ; it.  reduces  their  interest. 

6178.  That  would  be  in  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  the  line  to  pay  its  expenses  ? — Yes,  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  line  to  pay  its  ex- 
penses, or  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  sum  : the 
guarantee  must  be  paid,  whether  the  line  pays 
or  not.  Then  it  cannot  be  ascertained,  except 
periodically,  what  the  amount  would  be  which 
will  be  required  to  be  charged  upon  the  barony, 
and  then  it  takes  six  months  again  to  get  that, 
and  investors  do  not  like  that.  It  reduces  the 
value  of  the  guarantee  when  investors  are  so 
long  without  obtaining  a dividend  on  their 
shares. 

6179.  If  the  liability  for  this  guarantee  were 
extended  from  the  three  baronies  all  over  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Galway,  or  over  some 
larger  area,  the  liability  in  the  event  of  failure 
would  not  be  so  great  ? — Of  course  it  would  not 
be  so  great,  but  the  difficulty  in  that  respect  is 
that  all  the  ether  baronies  of  the  county  have 
their  own  projects  under  which  they  would  be 
taxed,  and  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  ask  them 
to  be  taxed  for  other  districts. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

6180.  Is  not  there  the  geographical  difficulty 
that  the  rest  of  Galway  is  cut  off  from  Conne- 
mara?— It  is  cut  off  by  what  I may  almost  call 
an  inland  sea,  viz..  Lough  Corrib,  which  is  30 
miles  long,  by  eight  or  nine  miles  wide. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

6181.  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  the  event  of 
a light  railway  running  from  Galway  to  Clifden, 
it  will  be  valuable  and  beneficial  to  the  Midland 
and  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  ? — It 
would  be  a partial  feeder  to  it,  but  the  place 
that  would  be  really  benefited  would  be  the  port 
of  Galway  ; it  would  partially  help  the  Midland 
Railway  in  the  shape  of  tourists  and  other  things; 
it  would  be  a feeder,  but  not  to  any  extent. 

6182.  Was  it  proposed  to  throw  any  of  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  line  upon  the  town 
of  Galway  ? — Yes,  upon  their  valuation  ; their 


Mr.  Kenny— continued. 

valuation  is  36,000  /.,  and  they  were  to  pay  upon 
that. 

6183.  On  the  question  of  kelp,  I believe  there 
was  a factory  of  kelp  in  Galway  some  years  ago, 
but  it  is  not  there  now? — It  was  there,  hut  it 
failed  about  10  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  iodine. 

6184.  That  factory  failed,  but  other  companies 
remain  in  existence  ? — Yes  ; the  trade  is  a small 
one,  and,  unless  the  price  is  very  good  indeed,  it 
does  not  support  many  firms,  as  it  were,  in  the 
trade. 

6185.  One  firm  has  virtually  the  monopoly  at 
the  present  time,  has  it  not;  there  is  a chemical 
company,  which  has  buyers  all  over  the  county  ? 
— Yes;  I believe  that  company  has  a mono* 

poly- 

6186.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  present  price 
of  kelp? — I believe  it  is  3/.  a ton  ; it  was  up  at 
one  time  to  9 l.  and  10  7.  a ton. 

6187.  Do  you  think  that  3 a ton  for  kelp 
would  pay  a burner  sufficiently  well  ? — I think 
it  would  pay  him,  but  not  very  well ; still,  I 
think  it  would  pay  him  to  burn  at  3 1.  a ton,  but 
it  has  only  come  to  that  lately. 

6188.  But  the  people  who  get  the  seaweed 
have  to  make  some  division  of  the  profits  with 
the  owner  of  the  seashore,  have  they  not  ? — Y es, 
I suppose  so ; the  owner  claims  a certain  rent,  as 
it  were,  for  the  seaweed. 

6189.  Do  you  think  that  the  burning  of  sea- 
weed for  kelp  would  pay  as  well  as  utilising  the 
seaweed  for  manure? — It  would  be  very  hard  to 
say,  on  account  of  the  value  of  labour  ; it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  amount  of  labour  would 
be  in  the  burning  of  seaweed ; women  and  chil- 
dren are  employed  in  burning  it. 

6190.  It  costs  very  little  to  burn  it,  does  it 
not? — It  costs  very  little  to  burn  it,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it  that  if  we  had  communication 
by  railways,  and  the  railways  carried  it  at  a cheap 
rate,  seaweed  would  be  a very  valuable  fertiliser 
as  manure  carried  inland.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  most  valuable  seaweed  for  ob- 
taining the  kelp  from  which  iodine  is  extracted, 
is  not  the  seaweed  which  is  used  for  manure 
purposes,  so  that  as  it  were,  we  would  get 
both. 

6191.  The  best  seaweed  alike  for  burning 
kelp  and  for  manure,  is  the  red  weed,  is  it  not? 
— No ; the  deep  seaweed  is  the  best  for  the  pro- 
duction of  iodine . 

6192.  The  black  weed  is  not  burnt  as  kelp,  at 
all  ? — I believe  they  do  extract  some  from  it,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  of  the  same  value  as  the  other. 

6193.  It  can  be  distinguished  in  the  kelp ; a 
kelp  produced  from  the  black  weed  does  not 
command  the  same  price  as  kelp  produced  in  the 
red  weed  ? — There  is  a difference. 

6194.  In  fact  the  persons  who  are  the  buyers  of 
kelp  make  it  a condition  that  they  must  not  burn 
any  black  weed  in  their  kelp?— No;  the  red 
weed  is  much  more  valuable. 

6195.  You  were  speaking  with  regard  to  the 
decline  of  the  character  of  the  Connemara  ponies, 
and  the  horses  of  the  county  of  Galway  ; would 
you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that? — I am  not 
sure  whether  I stated  it  yesterday,  but  it  was  on 
my  notes  that  I would  recommend  that  there 

should 
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should  be  prizes  given  for  the  best  brood  mare 
in  the  county.  There  is  a very  good  class 
of  stallion  goes  about  the  county  of  Galway, 
though  not  in  Connemara,  but  I think  the 
small  farmers  would  be  better  for  the  better 
breed  of  mares,  and  that  might  be  done  by  giving 
prizes  to  the  holders  of  a limited  area  of  land. 

61 90.  Are  the  horses  that  go  round  thorough 
bred  ? — Some  are  thorough  bred,  and  some  are 
half-bred  ; they  are  a very  fair  class  of  horse. 

6107.  Do  you  think  it  would  improve  the 
Connemara  ponies  if  Arab  stallions  were  brought 
to  Connemara  ? — I think  it  would. 

6198.  It  would  not  make  the  ponies  too  delicate 
to  stand  the  climate  ?— I do  not  think  it  would. 

6199.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  tried 
to  any  great  extent  ? — I do  not  know  as  to  the 
extent  of  it.  1 think  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  tried 
it,  but  I know  it  was  tried. 

6200.  I know  a pony  which  is  a very  first-rate 
pony,  a cross  between  the  Connemara  and  the  Arab, 
which  I happen  to  have  myself;  do  you  think 
that  if  Government  depots  were  established  as 
they  have  been  in  France,  for  the  last  70  or  80 
years,  that  would  do  a great  deal  to  improve  the 
breed  of  horses  in  the  country  ? — Any  Govern- 
ment movement  in  that  way  would  be  very  good  ; 
there  would  be  no  question  that  the  climate  and  the 
soil  of  Ireland,  particularly  of  the  west  of  Ireland, 
are  very  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  horses 
and  ponies. 

6201.  Horses  of  the  hack  and  hunting  class 
thrive  as  well,  if  not  better,  upon  the  west  coast 
than  they  do  in  other  portions  of  Ireland  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  climate  is  very  well  suited  to 
the  rearing  of  horses  and  ponies,  and  that  must 
have  accounted  for  the  good  breed  of  horses  of  the 
county. 

6202.  It  is  a singular  thing  that  in  the  wildest 
portions  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  amongst  them 
the  wildest  portions  of  Clare,  you  see  the  best 
horses  in  the  whole  county  ? — It  is  the  climate 
that  suits  the  breed. 

6203.  And  the  character  of  the  grazing  on 
account  of  the  salt?— I think  that  has  a great  deal 
to  do  with  it. 

6204.  You  spoke  of  the  system  which  obtains 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  as  I understand  from  y ou, 
of  the  farmers  letting  their  grass  land,  and  living 
on  the  difference  between  what  they  get  for 
their  grass  and  the  rent  they  pay? — Yes,  1 am 
sorry  to  say  that  that  is  done. 

6205.  Do  you  find  that  this  is  the  case  where 
men  live  on  their  own  farms,  that  they  let  the 
grass  about  their  own  houses  ? — I am  sorry  to 
say  it  is  so  in  one  or  two  instances  on  my  own 
estates  ; it  is  a very  undesirable  thing  to  do. 

6206.  Are  those  persons  upon  your  own  pro- 
perty leaseholders  or  occupiers? — They  are  not 
leaseholders;  I have  very  few  leases  on  my 
estate,  but  I find  it  is  invariably  the  man  who 
has  his  holding  really  at  the  lowest  rate  who 
seeks  to  do  what  I speak  of  in  the  way  of  letting 
his  grass  land,  conacreing  it. 

6207.  Do  they  let  the  grass-land  for  grazing 
purposes,  or  do  they  let  it  in  conacre  ?— They 
conacre  some  of  it  as  meadow  and  some  of  it  in 
grazing  for  the  year. 

6208.  Is  that  voluntary  on  their  part,  or  does 
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it  occur  in  any  instances  through  want  of  capital 
to  stock  the  land  properly  ? — It  may  arise  from 
one  or  other  cause. 

6209.  It  would  not  be  so  surprising  when,  the 
tenant  is  forced  to  sub-let  owing  to  his  inability 
to  fully  stock  the  land? — That  is  the  case  ; when 
he  had  not  capital  he  would  do  that. 

6211.  Passing  from  that  subject,  I believe  the 
system  of  drainage  which  is  carried  on  in  Galway 
is  not  the  tile  system? — It  is  not  the  tile  system. 

6211.  Do  you  know  of  instances  in  which 
drainage  has  been  carried  out  to  a large  extent 
on  properties  in  Ireland  where  the  tile  system 
has  been  rejected  as  not  durable? — I do  not 
know  them.  I did  not  mention  the  fact  of  the 
Galway  system  of  drainage  being  by  the  French 
system  of  broken  stones  in  deprecation  of  that 
system.  I think  that  the  best.  I think  if  it  were 
properly  done  it  is  safer  and  better  ; but  it  re- 
quires a good  deal  of  care. 

6212.  The  Stone  system  is  adopted  almost 
universally  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  is  it  not? — I 
think  it  is  by  far  the  most  durable  if  it  is  care- 
fully done. 

6213.  Is  there  much  done  in  the  way  of  drain- 
age in  the  county  of  Galway  ? — There  is  a very 
fair  amount  of  drainage  done  in  Galway. 

6214.  Do  the  tenants  there  experience  the 
same  difficulty  and  delay  in  obtaining  loans  from 
the  Board  of  Works  for  drainage  purposes  as  they 
do  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I have  received 
no  complaints  with  respect  to  any  such  diffi- 
culties. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6215.  You  appear  to  be  largely  familiar  with 
banking  operations  in  your  experience  in  Ire- 
land ?— As  far  as  my  trading  is  concerned,  I know 
a little  about  it. 

6216.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything 
about  the  system  by  which  Irish  bills,  if  drawn  by 
Irishmen,  upon  Irishmen,  in  Ireland,  are  charged 
at  one  per  ceDt.  more  than  when  drawn  upon 
anyone  in  England  ?— No.  I only  know  that  all 
the  banks  in  Ireland  charge  one  per  cent,  over 
the  English  rate  on  any  bills  or  promissory  notes. 
I think  it  is  the  system  all  over  the  country.  I 
do  not  know  why. 

6217.  But  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  rf 
an  Irish  business  bill  is  drawn  upon  some  one  in 
London,  that  bill  Is  done  in  Dublin  without  this 
over  tax  of  one  per  cent.? — 1 do  not  know 
that. 

6218.  You  have  not  any  experience  bearing 
upon  that  ?— 1 have  drawn  bills  on  Manchester, 
and  I think  that  the  one  per  cent,  lias  been 
charged  over  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of  England.^ 

6219.  But  this  is  a point  upon  which  we  wish 
for  accurate  information  ? — 1 am  sorry  I have 
not  prepared  myself  for  it,  because  1 can  only  say 
that  although  I have  drawn  bills  on  Manchester 
I do  not  know  what  the  rate  of  interest  was. 

6220.  If  it  be  the  case  as  has  been  established 
here  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Lane  of  Cork,  and  as  I 
know  it  to  be  the  case,  would  you  not  contend 
that  it  is  a very  serious  detriment  to  Irish  busi- 
ness as  compared  with  English  business.  1 
should  say  that  the  very  fact  of  charging  1 per 
cent,  extra  is  a serious  detriment ; 1 daresay  the 
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bankers  could  give  a reason  for  it,  but  never- 
theless I think  that  charging  1 per  cent,  over 
the  English  rate  is  a very  serious  thing,  espe- 
cially in  these  times. 

6221.  The  point  I am  going  upon  is  this,  whether 
if  a man  doing  business  in  Dublin  draws  upon 
any  house  in  England,  does  not  get  his  money  at 
1 per  cent,  less  than  if  an  Irishman  in  Dublin 
draws  upon  another  Irishman  in  Dublin  or 
Cork  ? — I am  not  able  to  give  you  an  answer  to 
that  question,  though  I miiiht  have  been  if  I had 
prepared  myself  to  be  examined  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Parnell. 

6222.  In  regard  to  your  statement  that  the 
Irish  banks  charge  1 per  cent,  over  the  rate  of 
banks  in  England  for  discounting  bills;  is  it  not 
the  case  that  they  very  frequently  charge  a great 
deal  more  than  1 per  cent,  over  the  bank  rate  of 
England  for  discounting  bills  ; that  there  is  no 
such  approximation  between  the  rates  charged 
by  Irish  banks  and  the  rate  charged  by  the 
Bank  of  England  as  1 per  cent.  ? — My  only 
experience  is  that  the  1 per  cent,  is  the  rate 
charged  to  me  in  my  particular  business. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6223.  You  stated  that  coal  can  be  had  at  the 
port  of  Galway  for  from  15  s.  to  17s-  a ton  ? — 
Yes,  if  you  get  a cargo  ; if  you  buy  it  at  the 
port  of  shipment,  Swansea  or  Cardiff,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

6224.  Are  you  aware  that  the  carriage  is  a 
great  deal  cheaper  on  the  eastern  coast ; say,  the 
coal  is  brought  into  Waterford  ? — I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a great  deal  cheaper,  but  it  is  a 
shorter  passage. 

6225.  A member  of  this  Committee  has  stated 
to  me  that  coal  bought  at  Swansea  or  Cardiff 
can  be  imported  to  Waterford  at  14  s.  a ton? — 
I should  say  so. 

6226.  1 want  to  know  if  you,  on  consideration, 
can  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  what  the 
cost  of  coal  25  miles  inland,  in  any  of  the  local 
towns,  is  ? — That  is  to  say,  where  there  is  rail- 
way carriage  ? 

6227.  Yes,  where  there  is  railway  carriage? — 
The  cost  as  between  the  port  and  the  place? 

6228.  I want  to  know  the  selling  price  of  coal 
in  a town  25  or  30  miles  inland  in  Ireland? — 
I am  afraid  I cannot  give  you  the  information. 

6229.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
average  price  all  round  in  the.  centre  of  the 
county  of  Limerick  is  27  s.  a ton? — That  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  too  much ; it  depends,  how- 
ever, upon  what  coal  it,  is ; coal  ranges  so  very 
much,  according  whether  you  get  screened  coal, 
or  slack,  or  furnace  coal,  or  that  sort  of  thing ; 
there  is  such  a very  wide  margin  between  the 
prices.  1 should  not  say  that  that  was  anything 
very  tremendous  for  the  best  Newcastle  coal. 

6230.  Looking  to  the  excessive  cost  of  transit 
inland  of  so  important  an  element  of  any  kind  of 
industrial  progress  as  coal  necessarily  is,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  form  of  fuel,  could  you  give 
the  Committee  any  idea  of  what  the  cost  of  car- 
riage is  within  your  own  county, which  you  appear 
to  know  so  thoroughly  well  ? — I know  the  rail- 
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way  company  charge  me  for  my  goods  3 s.  a ton 
for  11  miles;  that  is  pretty  high. 

6231.  Are  you  11  miles  from  the  seaboard? — 
No.  I send  goods  down  to  Limerick  by  railway ; 
the  junction  is  1 1 miles ; I only  go  11  miles  upon 
the  one  line,  and  then  I am  transferred  on  to  the 
other.  Going  so  short  a distance  over  the  Mid- 
land system,  they  chai-ge  me  as  it  were  their  full 
scheduled  rate. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

6232.  The  rate  from  Galway  to  Athenry  would 
be  3s.  a ton? — Yes;  and  then  I get  over  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

6233.  Do  the  same  trucks  run  through? — I think 
they  transfer  the  trucks  at  the  junction.  They 
do  not  pull  vei-y  well  togethei’,  as  it  is  called,  but 
I believe  they  do  run  the  trucks  through  if  there 
is  a quantity,  but  I am  not  positive  about  that. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6234.  If  there  be  such  aix  excessive  charge 
upon  coal,  which  is  one  of  the  things  of  prime 
necessity  for  carrying  on  any  kind  of  industry, 
as  3 s.  for  a short  distance  of  11  miles,  suppose 
we  take  it  as  proportionate  in  other  industries,  is 
not  that  in  itself  a very  serious  detriment  to  the 
progress  of  any  form  of  industry  inland  in 
Ireland  ? — It  is  a very  great  detriment ; the  rail- 
way rates  are  a very  great  detriment  and 
hindrance  to  any  industries  inland,  no  doubt. 

6235.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  until  some 
means  of  providing  for  the  inland  carriage  of 
coal,  as  well  as  for  the  outward  carriage  of  any 
products,  is  arrived  at  in  Ireland  by  some  means 
or  other,  whether  railways,  tramways,  or  canals, 
any  industries  can  pass  into  a flourishing  con- 
dition ? — They  cannot  thrive  inland.  I think  my 
evidence  yesterday,  in  reply  to  Colonel  King- 
Harman,  was,  that  owing  to  the  enormous  price 
that  coal  would  be  in  Ireland  in  its  present  state, 
industries,  such  as  factories,  could  not  practically 
exist  inland. 

6236.  Then  is  not  the  question  of  providing 
some  cheap  as  well  as  tolerably  expeditious 
means  of  transit  for  the  goods  outwards,  as  well 
as  for  coal  inwards,  one  of  the  prime  necessities 
for  the  starting  Of  industries  on  any  large  scale 
in  Ireland? — For  the  starting  of  everything  that 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

6237.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  one  of  the 
questions  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  ? 
— I think,  most  decidedly,  that  the  transit  of 
goods  inland,  both  as  you  say  outwards  and  in- 
wards, should  meet  with  every  consideration, 
with  a view  to  reduction.  I think  that  is  evident 
in  a country  like  Ireland,  where  they  have  not 
the  competition  upon  the  railway  systems  that 
you  have  in  England  and  in  other  places.  We 
have  certain  main  lines  which  can,  as  it  were, 
within  their  schedule  of  prices,  charge  what  they 
like. 

6238.  May  I ask  you  further,  in  regard  to  this 
question,  do  you  happen  to  be  aware  of  a pro- 
posal that  was  seriously  considered  and  discussed 
in  this  House  in  the  year  1835  with  regard  to 
your  own  province,  because  I take  it  that  your 
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knowledge  extends  pretty  fairly  over  the  whole 
province  of  Connaught  ?— It  extends  pretty  well 
over  Mayo  and  Galway. 

6239.  Are  you  aware  that  upon  this  very  point 
we  are  now  dealing  with  a serious  proposal  was 
carefully  discussed  upon  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
ablest  engineers  we  have  ever  had  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Nimmo,  with  regard  to  connecting  the  Connaught 
loughs  by  water  with  certain  outlets  on  the  sea- 
shore ; are  you  aware  of  the  names  of  those  on 
the  Committee  ?— I am  aware  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation, and  that  a great  deal  of  it  was  carried 
out ; there  is  at  the  present  time  a communica- 
tion between  Lough  Corrib  and  the  sea  through 
the  town  of  Gaiway  by  canal. 

6240.  That  canal  was  carried  out,  was  it  not  ? 
— It  was  carried  out  in  1848  under  the  Board  of 
Works. 

6241.  Now,  was  any  attempt  made  to  carry 
out  the  other  proposals  that  came  before  that 
Committee  in  reference  to  W estport,  for  example. 
There  were  four  mentioned  altogether,  and  care- 
ful inquiries  were  made,  surveys  were  made,  and 
soundings  of  the  loughs,  and  so  on,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  the  best  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  the  sea  at  Galway,  Ballina,  and 
Westport,  and  between  those  loughs;  and  also 
estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  canals  and  im- 
provements of  the  navigation  of  the  loughs,  by 
the  removal  of  obstructions  and  the  .placing,  of 
beacons,  and  the  improvements  of  the  river  which 
would  form  part  of  the  general  navigation? — I 
think  of  those  works  there  was  nothing  done 
except  the  navigation  of  Lough  Corrib  and  its 
junction  with  the  sea  by  means  of  locks. 

6242.  Is  that  in  working  order  ? — It  is  exist- 
ing now,  but  I cannot  say  that  it  is  availed  of. 
There  was  an  attempt  made  to  open  a connection 
by  Westport  and  Ballina  into  Mayo,  but  the 
nature  of  the  rock  being  of  cavernous  limestone  it 
completely  failed  ; they  found  it  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  staunch  the  canal. 

6243.  Tha  is  what  is  known  as  one  of  the 
follies  of  the  Board  of  Works?— Yes,  it  was 
known  as  one  of  the  follies  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  it  was  sold  to  Lord  Ardilaun  after- 
wards. 

6244.  Have  the  railways  to  Galway  , and 
Westport  supplied  the  need  which  then  existed 
in  such  a remarkable  degree  for  cheap  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  both  in  regard  to 
outward  and  inward  traffic  ? — They  have 
totally  failed.  It  would  hardly  be  believed 
in  the  present  day  that  in  going  by  railway 
from  Galway  to  Castlebar,  in  Mayo,  a dis- 
tance of  35  miles,  i have  to  sleep  on  the  road, 
unless  I start  at  six  in  the  morniug.  I have  to 
go  30  odd  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  unless 
1 start  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  I cannot  do 
that  35  miles  by  railway  in  the  day,  though  the 
railway  communication  is  in  one  hand ; that  is 
one  instance  of  our  railway  communication  in 
the  west  of  Ireland. 

6215.  Would  you  say  that  the. railway  system 
up  to  the  present  has  failed  in  its  object  of 
carrying  both  outward  and  inward  over  that  great 
district  ? — Certainly,  as  far  as  the  district  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  a failure  in  the  supply  of  the 
requirements  of  our  side  of  the  country.  "W  e 
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are  at  the  present  time  endeavouring  to  remedy 
that  want  by  a short  junction. line  between  Tuam 
and  a place  called  Claremorris.  It  was  brought 
forward  under  the  Tramways  Act,  and  it  has  passed 
the  grand  juries  of  both  Mayo  and  Galway  but, 
unfortunately,  as  they  were  enabled  to  do  under 
the  Tramways  Act.,  the  grand  jury  of  Mayo  im- 
posed the  condition  that  the  line  was  to  be 
worked  by  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway, 
that  is  to  say,  this  short  bit  which  was  called  the 
missing  link,  16  miles  in  length,  which  gave  a 
continuous  line  to  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, from  Ballina  to  Wateriord.  That  condi- 
tion has  landed  us  who  are  the  promoters  of  this 
line  in  a difficulty  of  having  either  to  deal  with 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway,  or  having 
no  line  at  all,  because  we  could  not  travel  out  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  presentment  of  the  grand 
jury  of  Limerick  and  Mayo.  The  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Company  are  not  in  a very  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  they  will  not  take  it  up,  and. 
we  have  tried  various  other  companies  to  see  if 
they  will  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty. 

6246.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  much  hope 
that  any  representation  to  railway  companies  in 
Ireland,  especially  in  that  particular  part  .of  the 
country,  will  lead  them  in  a reasonable  time  to 
reduce  the  rates  in  such  a way  as  to  encourage 
local  traffic  inwards  and  outwards?— -I  fear  it  will 
not,  because  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Midland  and  Great  Western  Railway  is  by  no 
means  what  you  call  a paying  concern  now.  I 
think  that  the  last  dividend  paid  by  the  Midland 
and  Great  Western  Railway  Company  was  only 
2i  or  3 per  cent,  at  the  outside  ; that  is  the  main 
line  between  Dublin  and  Galway.  You  can 
hardly  expect  men.  unless  they  are  very  broad  in 
their  views,  and  willing,  as  it  were,  to  speculate 
in  prospective  revenue,  to  reduce  rates,  when  the 
dividend  proclaimed  is  so  very  low. 

6247.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  apprehension 
of  competition  bv  possible  canals  would  have 
more  effect  than ' any  such  considerations  as  I 
have  been  adducing,  or  you  have  been  adducing? 
—Undoubtedly  ; the  great  thing  we  want  is 
competition  to  reduce  the  rates ; either  that  or  a 
Government  controlling  power  which  is,  I sup- 
pose, out  of  the  question  ; but  competition  would 
immediately  bring  everything  into  the  right  order 
of  things. 

6248.  You  are  aware  (and  you  have  travelled 
a great  deal,  as  we  have  heard  with  great  in- 
terest) that  what  is  called  the  slow  traffic  of  com- 
mercial goods,  including  corn,  and  building 
materials  of  all  kinds,  is  principally  carried  on 
by  canals  in  the  most  important  continental  coun- 
tries, such,  for  instance,  as  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  certain  parts  of  Germany  ; and  are  you  also 
aware  that  a considerable  amount  of  traffic  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  canals  in  England  ?— Yes  ; 
and  you  must  be  aware  that  there  is  a canal  in 
our  direction ; that  is  the  only  competition  we 
have,  but  it  does  not  go  right  through  Ireland  ; 
it  goes  from  Dublin  as  far  as  Ballinasloe. 

6249.  But  that  does  not  go  into  the  province  of 
Connaught,  does  it?- It  goes  just  on  to  the 
borders  of  it  at  Ballinasloe  ; it  does  not  help  us 
to  Galway,  it  is  true,  but  if  we  had  the  communi- 
cation you  refer  to,  it  would  very  much  help,,  as 

T T 3 competition 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

competition  always  does,  to  put  down  rates  to 
the  lowest  profitable  level. 

6250.  Then,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
the  railways  you  already  have,  and  those  which 
are  projected,  would  you,  or  would  you  not,  think 
it  a desirable  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  present  day,  that  this  canal  commu- 
nication between  your  great  lakes  and  the  sea  in 
regard  to  those  foup  important  ports  should  be 
carried  out  ? — If  possible  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able, but  the  engineering  difficulties  I am  told 
are  perfectly  insuperable  between  Lough  Mask 
and  the  sea. 

6251.  This  Committee  of  1835  states  that  the 
levels  have  been  all  taken,  and  the  examinations 
made,  and  surveys  made,  and  so  on,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  is  feasible,  the  whole  of  this  evidence 
is  based  upon  the  opinions  and  evidence  of.  Mr. 
Nirnmo,  with  whose  name  you  are,  no  doubt, 
familiar  as  the  maker  of  the  great  roads  in  Ire- 
land, and  one  of  the  ablest  men  we  ever  had  in 
this  country,  though  I believe  he  was  an  importa- 
tion ? — I am  quite  aware  that  engineers  will 
never  allow  that  there  is  any  engineering  diffi- 
culty. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

6252.  Was  not  this  very  plan  tried  between 
Lough  Mask  and  Lough  Corrib  and  was  a 
failure  ?— I have  stated  that  it  was  a failure,  but 
I have  said  that  engineers  will  never  admit  that 
there  is  impossibility  in  engineering  projects  ; it 
all  comes  to  a question  of  whether  it  would  pay. 

I suppose  that  by  an  enormous  system  of  puddling, 
in  fact  building  a canal  of  seven  or  eight  miles  it 
would  be  possible  to  join  those  two  loughs,  but 
not  otherwise, and  that  would  not  pay. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6253.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  find  some 
alternative  line  besides  that  upon  which  there 
was  this  cavernous  limestone  ? — I do  not  think 
it  would.  I believe  it  is  all  cavernous  lime- 
stone. 

6254.  Did  not  the  increase  of  the  communica- 
tions by  roads  alone  in  the  year  1826  produce 
remarkable  results  in  Connaught  ?— Yes,  and  all 
those  roads  were  made  by  Mr.  Nirnmo ; the 
country  was  opened  up  then  by  roads ; w e have 
advanced  a little,  and  want  it  opened  up  by  rail- 
roads now. 

6255.  Are  you  aware  that  it  appears  from  this 
Report,  which  is  the  report  of  the  same  Com- 
mittee, upon  which  a very  considerable  number 
of  authoritative  men  sat,  that  “In  the  district 
around  Clifden  no  revenue  was  paid  to  the 
Government  in  1822  ; that  in  1826,  2,500  l.  was 
collected;  and  that  in  1828,  it  had  augmented  to 
6,080  /.,  marking  the  consumption  of  spirits, 
tobacco,  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  thus  proving  indisputably 
the  increased  wealth,  and  the  improved  habits  of 
the  people”? — It  is  quite  possible,  because  I 
know  that  the  country  has  been,  and  it  will  still 
go  on  improving,  if  they  get  facilities  of  railway 
communication.  Justin  the  same  way  as  roads 
were  in  those  days  sufficient,  we  have  gone  ahead 
and  require  railways  now.  We  are  a little  faster 
than  we  were,  and  we  now  require  the  railways. 

I am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  that  line 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

would  pay,  but  in  any  event  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  Government  in  the  employment 
of  people,  in  increasing  their  content,  and  in  the 
prevention  of  periodical  famines  and  agitations. 

6256.  If  it  were  possible  to  carry  it  out,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  establish  a system  of  water 
routes  as  providing  a convenient  means  of  cheap 
carriage,  and  also  as  providing  a permanent 
opposition  to  the  railways,  which  would  brino- 
them  down  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  cheap  rates  and  fares? — Certainly,  where 
practicable ; water  carriage  is  a very  desirable, 
form  of  carriage. 

6257.  May  I take  it  that  your  evidence  is  to 
this  effect,  that  where  practicable  communication 
of  the  kind,  laid  down  in  this  Report,  would  still 
be  desirable  to  be  carried  out  between  your 
loughs  and  the  seaboard,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  the  railway  ? — Certainly. 

6258.  May  1 ask  you  are  there  still  200,000 
acres  of  waste  land  in  county  Galway?— I can- 
not say  what  the  amount  of  waste  land  is. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

6259.  Are  there  200,000  acres  not  paying  1 s. 
an  acre  ? — l should  not  think  there  were. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6260.  How  many  thousand  acres  are  not  paying 
6 d.  an  acre  ? — I could  not  say;  I do  not  think 
there  are  very  many. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

6261.  How  much  of  the  Berridge  property  is 
not  paying  over  Is.  an  acre? — I should  say  over 
100,000  acres. 

6262.  Is  there  a great  deal  about  Sir  Thomas 
Birch’s  property  and  at  Woodford  that  is  not 
paying  Is.  an  acre? — I do  not  know  that  side  of 
the  country. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6263.  Had  you  any  industrial  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict at  the  time  I am  speaking  of?— We  have  no 
industrial  schools  in  the  county  of  Galway,  except 
the  one  in  the  town  of  Galway  under  the  Christian 
Brothers;  and  there  is  one  boy’s  school  and  two 
girls’  schools  at  0 ugh  ter,  and  under  the  Indus- 
trial Schools’  Act. 

6264.  Did  I understand  you  say  that  you  had 
travelled  in  America? — No,  I have  not  travelled 
in  America. 

6265.  Still,  I may  ask  you  this  question  ; are 
you  aware  that  in  36  States  of  the  Union  there 
are  39  independent  colleges,  and  two  others,  the 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  located 

at  a distance  from  their  parent  universities  ? I 

am  not  aware  of  that. 

6266.  This  is  the  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  United  States.  Would  you 
not  think  it  very  necessary  in  a vast  region  like 
Connaught,  which  is  in  such  a backward  condi- 
tion, as  to  industrial  and  agricultural  education, 
that  agricultural  and  industrial  colleges  should  be 
more  freely  disseminated?— I would  hardly  say 
colleges,  1 would  think  that  the  smaller  the  scale 
of  the  school  the  better,  because,  really,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  all  the  holdings,  as  far  as 
agriculture  are  concerned,  are  small,  and  it  is 

more 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

more  the  cottier  education  in  the  treatment  of 
land  that  is  required  than  colleges,  which  would 

be  for  the  higher  class  of  agriculture. 

6267.  Butin  America  the  term  “college  is 
applied  to  institutions  very  much  smaller  and  of 
very  much  less  pretensions  than  even  your  G alway 
College,  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  a question  of 
names,  which  we  are  not  going  to  quarrel  about  i 
—I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of 
technical  education  in  connection  with  all  schools. 

6268.  Will  you  listen  to  this  statement,  which 
T will  read  from  the  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States  Census  of 
1875°  “ All  the  States,  except  Nevada,  have 
established  Industrial  Colleges  agreeably  to  the 
requirements  of  Congress  by  the  Act  of  2nd  July 
1862  The  number  of  Professors  and  Assistants 
employed  in  them  is  463  ; students  in  attendance, 

3 703  ; graduates  during  the  Collegiate  year  in 
Agricultural  or  Mechanical  studies,  382  ; gra- 
duates since  the  Colleges  received  the  Con- 
gressional land-scrip.  1,524.  The  increase  of 
Professors  and  Assistants  over  those  of  the  last  year 
is  28  ; of  students,  34.  There  are  only  11  btates 
which  have  not  sold  all  their  scrip  or  land ; of 
these  Nebraska  and  Nevada  have  sold  none. 
During  the  year  8 States,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Orego'n  and  Wisconsin,  have  sold  41,285  acres  at 
an  average  price  of  3 dollars  and  25  cents  per  acre. 
Illinois  has  sold  none  this  year.  The  largest 
average  price  per  acre  obtained  by  any  State  is 
6 dollars  25  cents  by  Kansas.  The  smallest, 

1 dollar  15  cents  by  Wisconsin.  The  number 
of  acres  remaining  unsold  by  the  several  States 
is  1,513,671-  A large  amount  of  thorough  work 
has ’been  done  by  many  of  the  Colleges  during 
the  year.”  Would  you  not  think  it  necessary  m 
the  present  state  of  your  province,  Connaught, 
that  some  more  active  steps  should  be  taken  than 
have  been  taken  hitherto,  or  are  now  in  operation 
in  any  way  to  disseminate  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial education  amongst  all  classes  in  your  pro- 
vince ?_  Most  decidedly  it  is  very  desirable; 
the  present  system  is  deficient  in  that  respect. 

6269.  Do  not  you  find  a very  considerable 
want  of  a good  class  of  seeds  for  agricultural 
produce  in  various  parts  of  the  province  of  Con- 
nauo-ht?— I think  the  seeds  sold  are  not  of  the 
class  they  should  be ; there  is  a good  deal  of 
mixture  in  the  seeds  from  what  I can  learn,  and, 
in  fact,  the  returns  prove  it. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

6273.  Is  there  anybody  of  authority  in  the. 
county  who  could  say  whether  a sample  of  seed 
was  a veritable  sample  of  the  seed  that  it  pre- 
tended to  be,  other  than  from  the  information  on 
the  label  pasted  on  the  bag  ? — There  is  nobody 
in  an  official  position  to  do  so.  I suppose,  if  it 
were  brought  by  the  guardians  under  the  notice 
of  Dr.  Cameron,  the  analyst  to  all  the  counties, 
he  would  deal  with  it ; but  it  should  be  some- 
body’s business  to  bring  it  under  his  notice,  while 
it  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  nobody’s  business  to 
do  so. 

6274.  That  would  be  with  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular subject ; but  what  I want  to  arrive  at  is 
this  : With  regard  to  the  quality  of.  the  seed  on 
sale,  are  there  any  means  of  knowing  that  the 
seeds  sold  to  me  are  honestly  what  they  represent 
themselves  to  be,  and  good  of  their  class  ? No, 
there  is  nobody  whose  business  it  is  to  inquire  into 
the  matter. 

6275.  The  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
United  States  take  special  pains  to  see  that  the 
seeds  of  all  classes  supplied  all  over  the  States 
are  of  the  proper  descriptions,  and  of  the  best 
quality  that  can  be  got ; and  they  claim  that  they 
have  raised  the  total  amount  of  the  returns  of 
cereal  and  other  crops  by  several  million  bushels 
per  annum,  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of 
the  seeds  that  are  provided  by  State  influence, 
and  under  State  authority  all  over  the  Union. 
May  I ask  you,  do  you  not  think  it  .desirable  that 
there  should  be  in  a country  so  dependent 
entirely  or  mainly  upon  its  agriculture,  as  Ire- 
land is  some  State  department,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  supervising  the  quality  and  class  of 
the  seeds  distributed  all  over  the  country,  and  on 
sale  throughout  the  country  ?— I think  that  it 
would  be  most  desirable  that  such  should  be  in 
existence  now,  and  I believe  a great  deal  of 
injury  is  done  to  farming  by  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  seeds ; perhaps  by  the  small  tradesmen 
dealing  in  them,  carrying  over  the  seeds  of  one 
year,  and  mixing  them  up  with  the  seeds  of  the 
next  year,  and  not  getting  fresh  seeds  ; that  is 
very  commonly  done. 

6276.  The  man  who  sells  them  at  his  shop 
is  under  no  supervision  whatever,  and  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  them  ? — No,  he  does  not 
necessarily  know  one  seed  from  another.  I be- 
lieve that  such  a system  as  you  suggest  would 
have  a very  marked  effect . 


Mr . Armitstead. 

6270.  What  class  of  seeds  do  you  refer  to?— 1 
refer  to  hay  seed  more  than  to  anything  else. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6271.  Would  you  not  include  cereal  seeds? — 
I would  include  every  seed,  but  the  hay  seed 
especially  is  not  good. 

Chairman. 

6272.  Where  do  you  get  your  seeds  from?— I 
cret  them  from  the  best  seedsmen  I can  in  Dub- 
lin ; from  Drummond  or  Mackenzie  ; but  the  poor 
rural  man  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  local  shop- 
keeper generally,  to  the  ironmonger,  who  is  the 
man  who  sells  everything. 

0,98. 


6277.  Are  there  no  native  seedsmen  in  your 
province  whose  business  it  is  to  grow  good  seeds  ? 

No,  there  are  none  of  them;  all  the  seed  is 

imported  into  our  county. 

6278.  You  know  that  Messrs.  Sutton  at 
Reading  distribute  an  immense  quantity  of  seed 
all  over  the  kingdom  ? — We  have  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  Ireland  at  all  that  I know  of;  certainly, 
at  all  events  in  the  west  of  Ireland  we  have  no 
seed  producer;  it  is  all  imported  from  Scotland 
or  England. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6279.  You  are  of  course  aware  that. seed  mer- 
chants of  very  high  character,  occupying  a very 
high  position  in  the  trade,  are  to  be  found  in 
many  districts  of  Ireland,  but  what  I want  to 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

come  at  is  this : many  of  the  seeds  are  sold  in  a 
shop  which  is  probably  at  one  end  devoted  to 
selling  beer  and  whiskey,  and  tin  and  ironware 
of  all  sorts;  you  know  what  those  kind  of  shops 
are  ; the  same  man  serves  out  the  seeds  to  all 
applicants  at  the  ordinary  prices,  and  this  man 
who  sells  them  is  himself  no  judge,  and  can  be  in 
no  sense  responsible,  and  is  not  a proper  person 
to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  dissemi- 
nating good  seeds  all  over  the  country  ?— No,  he 
would  not  be. 

Chairman. 

6280.  I am  afraid  that  might  apply  to  a great 
many  other  articles  ?— No  doubt  it  wouldf  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  would  apply  to  seeds, 
because  without  professional  knowledge  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  what  is  good  seed  and  what 
is  bad. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6281.  Would  you  not  think  that  this  was  a 
thing  to  which  public  attention  should  be  directed 
immediately,  with  regard  to  the  coming  harvest? 
— I think  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
matter  at  once. 

Chairman. 

6282.  You  think  that  the  difficulty  arises 
through  ignorance  ? -It  arises  through  the  i°rio- 
rance  of  both  the  purchaser  and  the  user.  ° 

6283.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Edward 
Iieneage,  a Member  of  this  House,  has  been  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  very  industriously 
endeavouring  to  get  some  form  of  agricultural 
department  established  in  England  ?— I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

6284.  Has  not  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd  also  been 
very  active  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a depart- 
ment of  agriculture  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6285.  May  I ask  you  whether  there  is  near  the 
•district  of  Connemara  anything  like  a dairy 
school? — No,  it  is  not  a dairy  country  at  all; 
there  is  nothing  like  a school  of  the  kind. 

6286.  But  still  the  milk  and  butter  interests 
over  such  a large  area  are  very  considerable,  are 
they  not? — No  doubt  they  would  be.  Over  so 
laige  an  area  there  must  be  -a  considerable 
supply. 

6287.  Would  not  you  think  it  desirable  that 
the  butter  and  milk  that  are  made  should  be  of 
the  best  quality  ? — Certainly. 

6288.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  a 

dairy  school  ?—In  this  part,  if  it  could  be  intro- 
duced, I believe  it  would  be  of  very  «reat 
advantage.  1 ° 

6289.  Now  you  spoke  at  some  length  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  of  the  want  of  attention  of  the 
classes  of  persons  who  worked  for  you  in  this 
jute  factory  to  their  duties,  that  they  leave  that 
occupation  for  some  other  ; was  not  that  so  ?— 
They  leave  their  occupation,  I cannot  say  for 
some  other,  but  they  leave  it;  I do  not  know 
where  they  go.  What  I complained  of  was  the 
short  time  in  the  week  ; they  may  return  in  the 
following  week. 

6290.  What  do  you  suppose  they  have  been 

doing  all  that  time  that  they  have  been  away? 

That  I cannot  tell;  I can  only  fancy  they  have 

been  content  with  the  small  rate  of  wao-es. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

6291.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  they  had 
been  trying  to  find  their  way  to  some  better  class 
ot  occupation  ?— No  ; I think  there  are  very  few 
occupations  in  which  that  class  of  girls  would  be 
likely  to  obtain  more  than  18  s.  or  19s  a-week  ; 
that  is,  the  class  I complain  of  as  absenting  them- 
selves. 

. 6292.  Do  not  you  find  a very  great  degree  of 
intelligence,  and  also  a certain  degree  of  ambition 
to  rise  from  grade  to  grade  amongst  the  Irish 
people  whom  you  know  so  well?— I have  an- 
swered that  question  before,  by  saying  that  when 
I have  come  across  them,  as  in  my  particular 
factory,  they  are  wanting  in  that  ambition  that  I 
should  like  them  to  have.  That  they  are  capable 
of  rising  if  they  exert  their  energies  and  intelli- 
gence I have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  because  you 
hardly  ever  come  across  a people  who  are  more 
intelligent  or  more  smart,  or  more  able  to  push 
their  way,  but  they  are  lacking  in  that  very 
thing,  namely,  plodding  ambition  and  determina- 
tion. 

6293.  Do  not  a very  considerable  number  of 
them,  I do  not  say  those  whom  you  happen  to 
have  employed,  but  of  those  who  represent  the 
same  class,  find  their  way  into  the  numerous 

avenues  which  the  Civil  Service  opens  now? 

There  are  some  of  them,  I believe  a good  many 
who  get  into  the  lower  branches  of  the  Civil 
Service,  but  those  are  not  the  same  class  as  I was 
referring  to. 

6294.  Would  they  not  be  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  girls  you  have  been  referring  to  ?— No 
they  would  be  a better  educated  class. 

6295.  Would  there  not  be  a good  many  of  the 
brothers  of  the  class  you  employ  in  the  priesthood, 
for  example  ?— No. 

6296.  Nor  in  the  telegraph  office  ?— No,  cer- 
tainly not ; those  would  be  of  a higher  class. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6297.  You  told  me  that  most  of  the  girls  you 
employ  have  not  been  to  school  ?— No  ; the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Gralway  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bishop 
and  at  his  request,  formed  night  schools  for  the 
girls  of  my  factory  in  connection  with  cheap 
suppers.  They  all  subscribe  a penny  a day,  and 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  after  the  girls’  day’s  labour 
is  over,  teach  them  to  sew  and  to  cook,  and  do 
different,  things.  That  has  only  been  a short 
time  established. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6298.  Though  it  has  not  happened  among  the 
class  you  have  had  to  deal  with,  are  you  not 
aware  that  it  is  the  fact  that  a very  considerable 
number  of  youths,  of  the  comparatively  poorer 
grades,  have  fought  their  way  to  various  branches 
of  the  Civil  Service?— I believe  that  is  the 
fact. 

6299.  Is  it  not  a fact  commented  upon  and 
noted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  them- 
selves, that  a very  remarkable  proportion  of 
youths  from  Ireland  have  found  their  way  into 
and  have  succeeded  extremely  well  in  the  Civil 
Service?— I believe  that  is  the  fact. 

6300.  Have  not  some  of  them  even  risen  to 
posts  of  very  considerable  prominence  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  and  with  very  considerable 

pay? 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued.  Dr.  Lyons  continued. 

It  is  possible,  but  I am  not  personally  the  youth  of  Ireland,  which  you  believe  to  be 

* • f "t  A very  considerable,  to  purposes  which  involve  the 

aW<Soi°  What  I am  coming  to  is  this:  Is  not  the  exportation  of  their  talents,  because  most  of 
P.bication  given  in  the  national  schools  rather  of  them  come  to  serve  the  State  outside  of  Ireland 
€UU  & at.;..  — — — cl  +E0;,.  and  so  deprive  Ireland  of  whatever  they  would 

be  able  to  furnish  to  the  general  quota  of  intel- 
ligence ? — I would  think  that  most  important. 

6309.  Thon  would  you  not  desire  to  see  some 
modification  of  the  National  school  system,  by 
which  attention  should  be  no  longer  so  exclu- 


a quality  to  encourage  their  ambition  and  then- 
taste  for  elevating  themselves  in  those  walks  of 
life  which  do  not  depend  upon  manual  labour,  but 
which  depend  more  for  advancement,  upon  men- 
tal qualifications  than  upon  anything  else  ?— 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  That  was  what  I ....... -------  , . ° ~ , 

referred  to  yesterday,  tliat  that  was  the  tendency  sively  turned  upon  those  subjects  of  somewhat 
J ST.  W.tdnsl  system  of  education  that  they  higher  education,  and  that  m combination  with 


of  the  National  system  of  education 
should  be  either  themselves  teachers,  or  that  they 
they  should  be  shop -boys  or  clerks. 

6302.  Would  you  not  add  to  that,  “ and  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service?”— Yes ; these  are 
practically  clerks. 


them  an  industrial  and  agricultural  education 
should  be  given,  either  in  conjunction  with  the 
ordinary  system  of  teaching,  or  that  after  they 
have  gone  through  their  ABC,  they  should 
then  have  an  opportunity,  by  a system  of  bifur- 


6303.  You  are  aware  that  they  form  a very  cation,  of  going  either  into  agricultural  or  m- 
enormous  army  of  the  public  service;  that  they  dustnal  pursuits  ?— That  is  quite  my  view  of 
timber  about  from  50,000  to  60,000? -Yes,  what  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible, 
n n d m i ht  that  I think  I made  it  one  of  my  suggestions  yester- 

1 6304  What  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  day,  that  there  should  be  a sort  of  agricultural 
is  this  • if  there  were  throughout  Ireland  indus-  school  teaching  attached  to  the  national  schools, 
tria  colle-es  and  agricultural  colleges,  taking  the  6310  Now  having  given  the  Committee  a 
term  “ cofleo-e  ” in  the  sense  of  “ school,”  is  it  not  great  deal  of  information  incidentally  upon  all 
verv  likely  that  a very  large  number  of  those  who  those  occupations,  may  I ask  you  this  ques- 
S now Into  the  othJ branches  of  the  Civil  Ser-  tion:  with  20,000,000  acres  of  land  m Ireland 
f°ce  would  be  led  by  the  example  and  the  train-  much  of  it  demanding  an  enormous  amount  of 
inn  they  would  get  in  those  agricultural  and  in-  improvement,  as  you  have  admitted  do  you 
dustrial  colleges  to  devote  themselves  to  the  better  think,  if  I may  use  the  teim,  that  the  ship  is 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  to  any  industries  that  fully  manned  in  Ireland  with  a population  of 
mav  be  promoted  in  the  country  ?— It  is  quite  5 000,000,  Having  regard  to  file  populations 
possible  if  they  saw  openings  in  that  direction.  of  Belgium  and  the  Prussian  States,  do  you 
p So5  The  minds  of  a larve  body  of  people  think  that  is  a proper  equivalent  of  population 
■be?i  now  tSd  in  the  citation  of  tlicivil  for  Ireland,  20,000,000  of  acres  m extent  to 
Sevrice  which  offers  them  very  considerable  ad-  enable  it  to  go  into  competition  with  the  rest  of 
vantages  and  which  encourages  their  ambition  the  world?-There  is  no  doubt  that  the  popula- 
as  weU  as  tlieir  talents,  would  you  not  turn  the  tion  is  very  much  decreased  at  the  piesent 
attention  of  another  very  large  proportion,  with-  moment;  but  I think  that  when  you  compare  it 
out  discouraging  the  for®  at  all,  upon  the  with  other  countries  you  must  also  compare  the 
question  of  practical  agriculture  and  of  practical  soil,  which  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
pursuits  of  all  kinds?— I think  so  ; I thmk  that  countries  you  have  named, 
would  be  very  desirable.  . Chairman. 

6306.  If  you  founded  those  agneu  tura  6311.  But  the  question  is  whether,  if  it  were 

schools  or  colleges,  with  their  professors,  w o oper].„  Worked,  the  soil  would  not  support  a 

would  exercise  very  much  influence  amongs^  great  many  more  people  than  it  now  does?— 


Undoubtedly  it  would. 

Dr.  Tjyons. 

6312.  Taking  the  20,000,000  acre3  of  Irish 


them,  would  that  not  lead  those  young  men  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  honour  as  well  as  of 
the  value  of  this  class  of  occupation,  to  the  en- 
couragement of  industry,  which  they  now  set 

aside,  preferring  the  higher  class  pursuit  in  the  gQ.^  yQU  COnSider  that  if  that  were  brought 
Civil  Service? — Undoubtedly;  that  is  what  I int0  proper  cultivation  it  would  require  a larger 
referred  to  by  saying  that  if  in  any  way  possible  p0pU]at|0n  than  now  exists  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not 
technical  schools  should  be  encouraged.  think  the  population  is  sufficient. 

6307.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  have  a 6313  you  would  not  support  any  system  of 
material  etfect,  in  the  course  of  10  years,  in  aril-  ,qep] eting  the  country  further  than  it  is  at  present 
ling  the  minds  of  a large  body  of  people,  now  m ,qepietecl  ?— Certainly  not ;.  I have  spoken  very 
their  youth,  to  the  cultivation  of  existing  indus-  -mucj^  against  emigration  as  taking  away,  the  bone 
tries,  and  the  furtherance  of  other  industries  m aQ(j  gjneWj  the  life  blood  of  the  land  really. 

the  West  of  Ireland  ? — Ten  years  would  be  a 6314.  Do  you  know  of  any  country  intelli- 
sliort  time,  but  it  would  ultimately  have  that  gentiy  trying  to  work  up  to  the  level  of  human 
effect.  . progress  at  the  present  day,  which  does  not 

6308.  Then  do  not  you  think,  having  regard  ^ tpe  annual  increment  of  its  population  as 
to  the  necessity  for  better  agricultural  education  on°  Qf  t|)e  S0U1-Ces  of  its  wealth? — Undoubtedly 
in  Ireland,  and  better  instruction  in  industrial  -t  must  bg  g0< 

pursuits,  that  the  attention  of  the  State  and  of  Chairman. 

-5  In  three  words,  labour  is  wealth?- 
go  on  solely  or  mainly  applying  the  intellect  of  Yespjabour  is  wealth.  6316_  l do 
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Dr.  Lyons. 

6316.  I do  not.  propose  to  examine  you  upon 
the  subject;  but  I was  much  struck  by  your 
observations  incidentally  made,  that  you  regarded 
a large  system  of  planting  in  Ireland  as  a very 
important  question  for  the  country  ? — Yes,  I 
made  it  one  of  my  suggestions  yesterday,  ihat  it 
would  be  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
reafforesting  and  planting  of  the  waste  lands. 
I have  not  read  the  Bill  you  put  into  my  hand 
yesterday,  with  all  the  intentions  of  which  I 
quite  agree,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so 
beforehand  ; but  I think  1 must  say  now  that 
I feel  it  has  come  at  a time  when  even  slight  as 
the  tax  would  be  upon  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of  the  land,  it  would  be  a burden,  and  perhaps  a 
hindrance  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Bill.  I look 
upon  the  question  of  re-afforestins,  particularly 
upon  the  large  scale  that  this  Bill  would  deal 
with  it  as  being  really  a work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government. 

6317.  You  are  aware  that,  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests,  when  our  rulers  discovered 
the  enormous  and  almost  irreparable  damage 
that  had  been  done,  they  proposed,  at  various 
times  in  the  last  century,  various  means  of  deal- 
ing with  it  ? — Yes. 

6318.  And  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  which 
unfortunately  turned  out  to  be  abortive,  were 
introduced  ? — I saw  one  case. 

6319.  I took  the  opportunity  of  pointing 
your  attention  to  a remarkable  provision  in  the 
statute  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  5 Geo.  3, 
c.  17.  It  is  a remarkable  Act  and  I would  like’ 
to  read  to  you  the  first  section  of  the  Act,  and 
ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  it  contains 
truths  that  might  be  applicable  to  the  present 
day.  It  commences  with  a very  curious  pream- 
ble,  though  such  things  were  usual  in  that  day  : 

‘ *.  bereas  the  distress  this  Kingdom  must  soon 
be  m for  want  of  timber  is  most  obvious,  and 
whereas  it  is  equal  to  inheritors,  whether  tenants 
do  not  plant  or  have  a property  in  what  they 
plant:  - Be  it  enacted,”  and  so  on.  Then  pro- 
provision is  made  that  they  (that  is  to  say,  te- 
nants for  life  renewable  for  ever),  “ shall  not  be 
impeachable  of  waste  in  timber,  trees,  or  woods 
which  they  shall  hereafter  plant,  any  covenants 
m leases  or  settlements  heretofore  made,  law  or 
usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.”  In 
other  words  they  were  given  the  power  of  plant- 
ing “ sally,  ozier,  or  willows,”  and  “ the  sole 
property  of  such  shall,  during  the  continuance 
ot  the  term,  vest  in  the  tenant,  and  he  may  cut 
and  tell  the  same  under  the  restrictions  hereafter 
mentioned,  and  if  such  tenant  shall  plant  any 
timber  trees  ’ he  was  to  have  property  in  those 
trees  as  long  as  they  grew.  That  Act  was  passed 
in  the  5 Geo.  3,  1765,  by  a remarkable  Parlia- 
ment which  contained  a Parnell  and  a Lyons  ? 
— bo  I understand. 

6320.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  not  availed  of? 
—N° ; I only  know  that  it  was  not  availed  of. 

6321.  I believe  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  the 
operations  were  entirely  too  limited.  It  was 
proposed  m the  Act  that  250,000  trees  should  be 
planted  for  all  Ireland ; that  was  a perfectly  absurd 
idea ; it  would  not  plant  a single  county,  at  the 
rate  of  4,000  trees  to  the  acre ; but,  I think  you 
admitted,  incidentally,  that  planting  for  shelter 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

and  for  the  protection  of  the  soil  from  the  down- 
wash  or  heavy  rains  is  a very  important  ques- 
tl0n  /— I lt ,1S  a very  important  question.  Shelter, 
particularly  on  those  mountains,  is  very  neces- 
sary for  cattle  in  the  winter  ; they  are  most  of 
them  winterages,  and  in  the  summer  the  trees 
protect  the  grass  from  the  sun. 

6322.  You  are  also  aware  that  shelter  has  a 
very  considerable  influence  upon  the  crops  which 
are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  preserving 
them  from  biting  blasts  ? — Yes,  particularly  upon 
the  western  coasts. 

6323.  You  are  in  a very  unsheltered  and  unpro- 
tected condition  in  Connaught,  are  you  not  ?— 
Yes,  we  are  all  unprotected  from  the  west;  it  is 
the  prevailing  wind  there,  and  it  cuts  off  every- 
thing like  a knife. 

6324.  You  are  aware,  I daresay,  that,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  what  are  known  as  the 

stocks  of  trees  existed  living  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  as  evidence  of  the  pre-existing 
forests . . At  Connemara  I have  seen,  in  my 
recolleotion,  stumps  of  ancient  trees. 

6325.  Mr.  Nimmo,  who  had  an  eye  for  every- 
thing, and  who  was  a very  able  man,  observed 
so  early  as  1811,  very  large  tracts  of  land  con- 
taining the  still  living  stocks  of  trees  that  had 
been  cut,  and  lie  recommended  that  tree-plantino- 
"d  be  carried  out  as  a very  large  operatic^ 
on  the  great  limestone  plain  of  Ireland.  You 
look  upon  that  as  a question  of  great  practical 
importance  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  do  you  not  ? 

I es,  it  is  a question  of  great  importance  to  the 
west  of  Ireland. 

6326.  Would  you  say  it  is  a question  of 
urgency,  having  regard  to  the  influence  that 
planting  exercises  upon  the  soil  ?-l  would  say 
that  anything  that  exercises  a beneficial  influence 
upon  the  country  is  a matter  of  urgency,  as  far 
as  that  goes. 

6327.  The  honourable  Chairman  requests  me 
to  ask  you  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the 
opinion  of  Baron  von  Billow,  a very  celebrated 
forester  whose  authority  is  cited  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Howitz.  He  states,  “ In  forest-bare  coun- 
tries, that  is,  countries  having  no  forests,  the 
production  of  cereal  seeds  increases  50  per  cent 
by  the  cultivation  of  forest  belts,  a statement 
never  yet  contradicted  by  experience  ” ?_I  am 
not  aware  of  the  statement  you  have  made  ; at 
the  same  time,  it  stands  to  reason  and  experience 
that  the  planting  of  forests  would  materially 
benefit  the  land,  both  by  affording  shelter,  and 
by  keeping  the  soil  from  being  washed  away  by 
periodical  floods,  and  dried  up  by  the  sun  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  the  shelter  of  forests 
would  improve  the  land. 

6328.  irou  have  laid  a great  deal  of  stress 
upon  arterial  drainage  ; are  yon  aware  that  it  is 
now  recognised  that,  until  the  silt  on  the  high 
land  is  retained  there  by  proper  planting,  that 
silt,  beinn  washed  down  by  torrential  rains,  will 
necessarily  fill  up  and  choke  the  primary  and 
secondary  drains,  and  do  great  damage  by  chokino- 
and^  filling  up  the  rivers  ?— It  may,  undoubff 

6329.  Mr.  Howitz,  who  gave  his  evidence  a 
iew  days  ago,  mentioned  a very  remarkable  thing, 
which  I find  is  confirmed  by  the  Kussian  autho- 

rities 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

rities,  namely,  that  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
trees  growing  on  river  margins  has  a very  re- 
markable  effect  in  ultimately  driving  away  the 
fish,  it  seems  rather  a remote  thing  at  first,  but 
the  explanation  is  extremely  simple.  Flies  do 
not  collect  on  open  meadows,  but  they  do  collect 
in  the  shelter  ot'  the  trees,  and  there  are  larva} 
dropping  into  the  water  as  well  as  the  flies  them- 
selves, which  constitute  the  most  sought  for  food 
for  the  young  fish  which  are  hatched  in  those 
well-sheltered  situations,  which  are  their  most 
favourite  places  ; and  I ascertain  from  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  that  this  observation  has  been 
independently  made  by  Dr.  Grimm,  a great 
authority  in  Russia,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
where  what  are  called  “beautiful  meadows”  have 
been  produced,  and  trees  cut  down  on  the  water- 
side margin,  the  fish  have  ultimately  deserted 
the  rivers ; and  that  streams,  at  one  time  well 
known  as  salmon  rivers,  have  become  deprived 
of  their  fish  supplies.  Have  you  anything  to 
bear  upon  that ; you  are  a fisherman,  are  you 
not? — Very  much  so.  We  have  very  good  sal- 
mon rivers  and  trout  rivers  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, and  we  have  no  trees,  as  a rule,  growing 
by  the  banks  of  the  streams ; still,  I can  quite 
understand  that  it  would  increase  the  food  for 
the  fish  in  the  way  of  flies,  having  those  trees 
along  the  banks;  but  in  Ireland  the  want  of  them 
in  my  part  of  the  country  has  not  prevented 
the  fish  being  there,  because  they  abound  very 
much. 

6330.  Your  attention  has  never  been  turned 
to  this  point  before  ? — No  ; on  account  of  there 
not  being  the  trees,  it  would  not  be  found  out. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

6331.  You  spoke  once  or  twice  with  regard  to 
emigration ; you  think  the  recent  emigration  is 
doing  serious  injury  to  the  country  ; would  your 
remarks  apply  if  any  well-considered  scheme  of 
family  emigration  were  applied  to  the  congested 
districts  ? — If  you  find  it  impossible  to  employ 
people  in  the  country,  you  cannot  allow  them  to 
remain  and  starve  there.  The  only  way  in  which 
emigration  would  be  advisable  at  all  would  be  in 
the  shape  of  family  emigration  ; but  as  far  as  you 
can  possibly  retain  people  in  the  country  they 
are  of  value  to  the  country,  because  the  able- 
bodied  are  welcomed  wherever  they  go. 

6332.  Would  you  not  allow  that  in  certain  parts 
of  Mayo  and  Galway  there  are  congested  districts, 
and  that  whatever  was  done  the  people  there 
would  not  be  likely  to  find  employment? — I 
think  something  was  required  to  be  done,  and 
that  at  that  time  it  was  the  only  system  that  was 
available  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ; but 
where  it  could  be  avoided  it  should  be  avoided 
by  industries,  or  by  any  other  means  by  which 
you  could  retain  the  people  in  the  country. 

6333.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  possi- 
bility of  migrating  them  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  ? — I do  not  think  so ; I do 
not  think  it  would  be  practicable  ; I should  be 
glad  to  see  a system  of  migration  carried  out,  be- 
cause, no  doubt,  farming  upon  a small  scale  might 
be  used  to  support  a much  larger  population  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time. 

6334.  Do  you  mean  by  “practicable”  that  it 
0.98. 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
could  not  be  profitably  done,  or  is  it  a physical 
difficulty  ? — It  is  both  ; first  inducing  people  to 
migrate,  and  after  they  have  migrated  supply- 
ing them  with  capital  and  instruction  in  a 
way  that  would  enable  them  to  support  them- 
selves. 

6335.  You  stated  that  they  had  a general  ob- 
jection to  moving  ? — There  would  be  an  objection 
on  their  part  to  moving  ; it  strikes  me  they  would 
very  much  prefer  going  to  America. 

6336.  If,  as  a matter  of  emergency,  it  were 
necessary  to  diminish  the  population  in  a certain 
district,  you  would  not  have  the  same  objection 
to  family  emigration  as  to  individual  emigration  ? 
— No  ; undoubtedly  family  emigration  would 
not  tell  so  much  against  the  country  as  the  best 
of  them  going  and  leaving  the  weak  behind  ; 
that  is  a mere  matter  of  common  sense. 

6337.  I suppose  the  present  state  of  things,  in 
the  west  at  all  events,  is  largely  due  to  the  state 
of  indebtedness  to  the  small  shopkeeper,  and  is 
it  not  the  fact  that  they  are  very  much  indebted 
both  for  goods  and  also  for  the  accumulated  in- 
terest?—I believe  that  they  are  very  much 
indebted. 

6338.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  some  easier  form  of  bankruptcy.  I believe 
at  present  in  Ireland  it  is  very  difficult  to  become 
bankrupt  arid  to  get  whitewashed  ? — I have 
never  taken  the  matter  into  consideration ; it  has 
never  entered  my  head. 

Mr.  Parnell. 

6339.  The  emigration  from  Ireland  has  hither- 
to chiefly  been  of  young  men  and  women  ? — 
Yes. 

6340.  Leaving  the  children  and  old  people 
behind  ? — Yes. 

6341.  That  is  a very  prejudicial  kind  of  emi- 
gration, is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6342.  Would  uot  emigration  by  families  cost  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  the  emigration  of 
young  people  which  has  hitherto  taken  place ; 
would  it  not  be  much  more  expensive  to  send 
the  old  people  and  the  children? — It  is  only  per 
head,  I presume.  I do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  more  expensive  per  individual. 

6343.  It  would  cost  more  because  those  old 
people  would  be  comparatively  useless  in  the  new 
country  ? — But  they  would  take  the  bread-winners 
with  them. 

6344.  But  it  would  be  more  expensive  to  sup- 
port them  away  than  at  home,  would  it  not  ? — It 
would  be  more  expensive  to  us  to  have  them  at 
home,  because  they  must  be  supported  out  of  the 
rates. 

6345.  But  a system  of  State-aided  family  emi- 
gration would  cost  more  than  the  emigration  of 
the  young  people? — It  would  cost  more  undoubt- 
edly. 

6346.  Do  not  you  think  if  that  money  were 
expended  in  promoting  the  industries  of  Ireland, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  in  carrying  out  a 
form  of  State-aided  emigration  by  families,  it 
might  be  attended  with  beneficial  results,  and  in 
many  cases  employment  and  existence  obtained 
for  people  at  home? — I should  say  decidedly  that 
where  it  was  practicable  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  preserve  the  population  and 
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Mr.  Parnell — continued. 

to  afford  the  population  employment,  and  that 
emigration  should  be  the  last  resource  to  meet 
any  exigency. 

6347.  You  think  that  in  point  of  fact  if  the 
State  is  asked  to  spend  money  in  Ireland  it  would 
be  better  to  spend  it  upon  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  country  first  and  only  to  spend  it  upon 
emigration  last  ? — Certainly. 

Chairman. 

6348.  I should  like  just  to  call  your  attention 
to  a passage  from  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell F 'oster  many  years  ago,  he  being  the  “ Times  ” 
correspondent,  who  made  a tour  throughout  the 
whole  ol  Ireland.  Speaking  of  emigration  he 
says  : “ It  is  an  unwise  remedy,  for  the  evidence 
is  conclusive  that  it  deteriorates  the  population 
by  sending  from  it  the  most  industrious  and  enter- 
prising, in  fact  the  very  men  that  the  country 
requires  to  improve  it.  Is  it  not  a disgrace  to 
any  government,  to  statesmen,  that  they  continue 
to  permit  millions  of  acres  of  reclaimable  land  to 
be  out  of  cultivation  while  they  squander  the  re- 
sources of  the  Empire,  and  encourage  the  active 
charity  of  benevolent  persons,  to  remove  from 
our  shores  shipload  after  shipload  of  emigrants, 
who  are  forced  to  emigrate  in  order  to  avoid  the 
alternative  of  starving  or  idleness”;  that  is  a very 


Chairman — continued. 

strong  passage,  and  I have  no  doubt  you  fully 
endorse  it  ?— I fully  endorse  it. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

6349.  You  have  spoken  about  the  want  of  rail- 
way communication,  in  addition  to  the  extension 
of  railways  as  such,  have  you  in  your  mind  any 
suggestion  to  give,  the  Committee  by  which 
Government  could  improve  the  existing  railway 
system  of  Ireland ; I do  not  mean  extensions  but 
the  existing  system  ? — You  could  hardly  suggest 
that  because  it  is  a matter  of  legislation  whether 
you  could  interfere  with  the  existing  railways. 

Chairman. 

6350.  You  can  interfere  with  them  just  as 
much  as  you  can  interfere  with  the  land  of  an 
individual,  by  giving  proper  compensation? — 
That  would  be  taking  them  under  State  control. 
I should  like  to  see  the  railways  under  State  con- 
trol very  much.  I think,  seeing  that  is  not  a 
country  where  there  are  likely  to  be  competing 
lines  and  competing  systems  of  communication 
and  carriage,  there  should  be  Government  con- 
trol over  the  existing  railways  to  give  a fan- 
chance  to  everybody  in  that  country  to  get  then- 
goods  to  and  fro. 
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Thursday , 2b th  June  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘ Car  thy. 
Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 
Mr.  Woodall. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  H.  Keating,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6351.  You  are,  I believe,  a proprietor  of  land 
in  Ireland  ?— I am  to  a small  extent. 

6352.  Are  you  also  very  conversant  with 
manufacturing  interests  both  in  England  and.in 
Ireland  ? — I am  a shareholder  in  an  English 
Manufacturing  and  Warehousing  Company,  and 
one  of  its  agents  in  Ireland. 

6353.  You  have,  I believe,  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  question  of  Irish  industries,.  so 
as  to  enable  you  to  say  how  far  their  condition 
now  is  unsatisfactory,  and  how  far  that  unsatis- 
factory condition  may  be  remedied  and  improved ; 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  anxious  thought  on 
your  part,  has  it  not  ? — It  has. 

6354.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  . Committee 
what  you  consider  the  present  condition  of  Irish 
industries ; are  they  in  a declining  state  ? — The 
chief  reason  which  brought  me  here  was  to  say 
that  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland,  industrial 
and  social,  is  verging  closely  on  collapse. 

6345.  Is  Irish  industry  on  the.  decline  ?— In 
almost  everything  it  is  on  the  decline. 

6356.  Could  you  name  any  particular  industry 
which  you  consider  on  the  decline  more  than 
others?— I should  say  the  chief  decline  has 
taken  place  in  the  great  industry  of  agriculture,  and 
that  has  been  mainly  the  cause  of  the  decline  of 
all  other  industries,  the  land  going  out  of  culti- 
vation, in  some  cases  going  into  grass,  and.  in 
other  cases  in  very  extensive  districts  lapsing 
into  entire  sterility. 

6357.  Do  you  consider,  that  arises  from  any 
natural  defect  in  the  land  itself,  or  from  the.  very 
imperfect  state  of  cultivation  ? — I consider  it  has 
its  root  primarily  in  the  previous  insecurity  of 
tenure,  in  eviction,  and  in  emigration,  which  has 
drawn  away  the  labour  by  which  .the  land  was 
made  fertile. 

6358.  I am  going  to  ask  you  what  you  consider 
to  have  been  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
declension  of  Irish  industries ; but  before  you 
go  into  that  question  you  can  give  the  Com- 
mittee, perhaps,  some  information  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  things  some  years  back ; say  in  1840  ? — 
Yes.  I remember  distinctly  the  state  of  Ireland 
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Chairman — continued. 

from  1840  to  the  present.  At  the  former  date  a 
great  number  of  minor  industries  were  very 
flourishing.  For  example,  in  a town  which  has 
almost  dropped  out  of  sight  altogether,  as  a 
centre  of  manufactures,  namely.  Birr,  they  had 
extensive  factories  of  tobacco,  soap,  and  candles  ; 
they  had  also  a large  production  of  combs, 
brushes,  and  hats ; they  had  two  extensive  dis- 
tilleries and  two  breweries  ; they  had  an  exten- 
sive production  of  woollen  stuff1  goods,  both  for 
public  sale  and  for  home  consumption  by  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  all  those 
industries  there  remains  one  distillery  working 
about  half  the  extent  that  it  did  40  years  ago, 
and  one  weaver ; that  is  the  only  manufacture  in. 
the  place.  Then  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Roscrea,  in  the  north  of  Tipperary,  there  were 
1,000  men  employed  as  -weavers  and  wool- 
combers  ; those  1 ,000  are  now  represented  by 
two.  A good  deal  of  hand-spinning  was  also  done 
in  the  housesin  the  neighbourhood. 

6359.  What  other  industries  can  you  mention 
as  having  declined;  in  what  state  is  the  linen 
manufacture? — We  had  a linen  industry  also; 
but  that  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  Most 
large  farmers  grew  their  quarter  or  half  of  an 
acre  of  flax,  which  was  carded  and  spun  by  his 
family,  generally  in  the  winter  nights,  and  given 
out  to  weave  and  bleach. 

6360.  What  did  they  make  out  of  that? — All 
the  personal  necessaries  ; sheetings,  shirtings,  and 
everything  that  was  required  about  the  house  for 
home  consumption  and  for  domestic  use. 

6361.  Has  that  small  industry  ceased  to  exist? 
— Yes,  altogether. 

6362.  And  with  it  the  growth  of  flax  ? — Yes, 
the  growth  of  flax  has  died  out. 

6363.  When  you  speak  of  flax  growing,  was 
that  also  carried  on  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ?— It 
v'as,  very  extensively  in  Tipperary,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  and  Cork. 

6364.  And  in  Kerry?— No;  the  poorer  part 
of  Kerry  will  not  grow  flax.  On  the  west  coast 
they  wear  nothing  but  wool;  wool  shirts,  jackets, 
and  everything.  Then  another  very  extensive 
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local  industry  was  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes 
ox  ail  lauds ; that  is  now  almost  extinct. 

6365.  That  was  a flourishing  trade  at  one 
time  in  Ireland  ? — It  was,  very  much  so. 

6366.  We  have  already  heard  that  the  Irish 
leather  was  very  good  ?— It  was,  but  it  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  tanned. 


6367.  It  does  not  possess  the  superiority  now 
which  it  did  ?— It  is  not  that;  but  it  has  been 
brought  into  competition  with  leather  of  foreign 
make  produced  in  a cheaper  form,  and  it  has 
been  undersold  in  consequence. 

6368.  The  manufacture  of  glass  was  also  ex- 
tensive, was  at  not? — Ido  not  know  anything 
about  glass ; it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
my  observation. 


6369.  Do  you  know  any  other  industry  which 
flourished  in  those  days  you  speak  of,  which  now 
has  disappeared?— Generally  speaking,  all  the 
minor  industries  were  very  successfully  worked  • 
tailoring  was  very  successful  in  days  gone  by! 
W e now  import  mostly  slop  goods  from  England  ; 
the  boots  and  shoes  worn  in  the  country  are 
made  in  the  great  English  centres  of  Leicester, 
.Northampton,  and  Bristol. 

6370.  I think  you  mentioned  hats?— That  at 

one  time  was  a very  extensive  industry  in 
Dublin.  J 


Chairman — continued. 

carriage-making  industry  in  a tolerably  flourish- 
ing condition  still;  it  is  not  extinct,  but 
it  is  not  doing  so  well  as  it  was.  The  outside 
cars  and  light  carriages  are  still  made  in  the 
country. 


6380.  Are  those  made  well?— Yes,  they  are 
made  extremely  well. 


6381.  If  you  can  make  those  well,  you  can 
make  other  carriages  well?— Yes,  but  there  is  no 
great  demand  for  other  carriages ; the  people  are 
too  poor  in  Ireland  now  to  buy  them,  to  anv 
extent.  J 


6382.  I remember  when  carriages  were  im- 
ported into  England  from  Ireland,  which  were 
held  in  high  estimation  ?— There  are  two  manu- 
facturers in  Dublin  which  turn  out  very  good  car- 
riages. ° 


6383.  I forget  their  names  ; do  you  re- 
member them?— Brown  is  one  and  Hutton  is 
another. 


6384.  There  is  another  industry  which  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  country,  that  is  cutlery 
of  all  sorts  and  tools;  what  have  you  to  tell  the 
Committee  about  the  state  of  things  as  regards 
that  branch  of  manufacture  ? — They  were  never 
a very  extensive  branch  of  manufacture  in  Ire- 
land. 


Mr.  Woodhall. 

6371.  What  kind  of  hats  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Felt  hats  and  beaver  hats,  which  were  very  ex- 
pensive, costing  from  21  s.  to  25  s.  each. 

Chairman. 

6372.  What  did  that  failure  arise  from  ? It 

arose  from  the  non-development  of  the  trade. 
The  trade  in  this  country  went  from  beaver  to 
silk  hats,  which  were  less  costly  ; whereas  the 
trade  in  Ireland  did  not  develop  in  that  way  • it 
simply  stopped.  ’ 

. 6373.  What  skins  were  the  hats  made  of  be- 
sides beaver  ?— Rabbit  skins. 

6374.  Are  the  skins  of  rabbits  an  article  of 
trade  now  ?— Yes,  they  are. 

6375.  But  not  for  the  purpose  of  hats? Yes 

they  are  still  used  for  the  purpose;  they  make 
felt  hats  of  them. 

6376.  Are  rabbits  exported  from  Ireland? 
—Yes  ; they  are  both  for  the  food  and  the  skins 
to  a very  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6377.  What  does  the  honourable  Member  for 
.Limerick,  Mr.  M‘Mahon,  use  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats  ?— Rabbit  skins. 


Chairman. 

6378.  Furniture  was  at  one  time  a very  large 
manufacture  in  Ireland,  was  it  not? — It  was,  and 
that  manufacture  is  now  almost  extinct.  Through 
the  country  generally  no  cabinet  works  remain, 
or  any  manufacture  of  furniture  beyond  the  com- 
monest sort  made  by  carpenters,  and  exposed  for 
sale  in  open  market. 

6379.  There  was  a carriage-making  industry, 
was  there  not,  in  Dublin  ?—  Yes ; Dublin  has  a 


6385.  Do  you  recollect  what  Dr.  Sullivan  told 
us,  namely,  that  there  was  not  a spade  or  shovel 
manufactured  in  Ireland;  that  statement  has  been 
contradicted,  but  still  the  trade  is  not  what 
it  was,  I believe  ? — No  ; there  was  a famous 
manufacture  of  cutlery  in  Clonmel  some  time 
ago ; Bradford’s  knives  and  cutlery  went  all  over 
Ireland. 

6386.  Messrs.  O’Neill  make  very  good  cutlery, 

do  they  not  ? — I do  not  know  of  them;  generally 
speaking,  it  is  an  industry  that  is  not  pursued  in 
Ireland. 

. 6387.  Still  the  cutlery  trade  is  not  what  it  was, 

m your  recollection  ?— No;  I do  not  know  if  that 
factory  still  exists  in  Clonmel,  but  it  was  very 
famous  in  its  day.  Bradford  used  to  get  a guinea 
a pair  for  his  razors. 

6388.  Is  there  any  steel  made  in  Ireland  ? 

It  is  all  imported.  ‘ I do  not  think  there  is  a 
steel  manufactory  in  Ireland. 

6389.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  why 
Ireland  should  not  produce  good  steel  of  its 
iron  ? I do ; I think  there  are  certain  manu- 
factures for  which  Ireland  is  suited,  and  others 
in  which  she  cannot  surpass.  I would  give  to 
England  pretty  well  the  whole  of  the  hardware 
manufacture. 

6390.  Is  it  through  the  deficiency  of  fuel  that 
she  cannot  produce  good  steel? — It  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the  fuel  and  the  iron 
of  which  the  steel  is  made.  The  presence  of 
iron  is  confined  to  a few  districts,  and  owing  to 
the  want  of  that  traditional  skill  which  has  so 
developed  the  manufacture  in  England,  the 
manufacture  cannot  be  successfully  pursued. 

I look  on  it  in  this  way:  that  when  once  a 
manufacture  gets  a thorough  hold  of  the  locality, 
and  is  localised  _ in  it,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
.compete  with 'it.  It  is  localised  first  because 
there  are  certain  conditions  of  the  neighbourhood 
which  favour  the  manufacture,  and  around  those 

conditions 
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Chairman— continued. 

conditions  grows,  more  especially  in  England, 
the  tradition  of  skilled  labour,  which  another 
locality  cannot  vie  with.  In  our  principal  trade 
in  Lancashire  there  has  been  a singular  develop- 
ment in  that  direction  of  later  years.  Even  in 
Lancashire  the  cotton  manufactures  are  becom- 
ing localised.  Oldham  makes  what  Manchester 
does  not  make;  Manchester  makes  what  Wigan 
does  not  make  ; and  Wigan  makes  what  Bolton 
does  not  make,  and  so  on  all  round.  They  have 
in  those  factories  or  localities  the  traditional 
skill  and  ad  the  appliances  which  go  to  make 
the  perfection  of  manufacture,  and  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  Ireland  is  dying  out  under  their 
competition.  There  was  a great  attempt  made 
by  public  bodies  three  or  four  years  ago  to  bring 
the  local  manufacture  into  notice.  .'I he  Poor 
Law  Boards  gave  the  preference  to  Irish  cottons, 
but  after  a very  strong  effort  the  movement  died 
out,  and  the  cotton  manufacture  is  almost  dead. 
The  manufactory  at  Portlaw  is  closed,  and  Mr. 
Pirn’s  factory  in  Dublin  is  closed.  I do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Whitworth’s  factory  is  now 
running  on  cotton — he  used  to  have  a cotton 
manufacture  at  Drogheda — or  whether  he  has 
changed  it  to  flax ; but  if  he  makes  any  cotton 
goods,  they  are  not  for  Ireland,  they  are  all 
exported.  ‘Irish  cottons  cannot  be  sold  in  Ire- 
land against  the  English  manufacture. 

639°;  Then  we  come  to  two  very  necessary 
articles  in  everybody’s  dwelling,  a lock  and  key, 
and  a clock.  Are  those  two  articles,  locks  and 
keys,  and  clocks  and  watches,  made  by  you  or 
are  they  imported? — (generally  speaking,  the ' 
whole  of  what  you  may  call  household  iron- 
mongery is  imported,  with  scarcely  an  exception. 
There  are  one  or  two  very  superior  factories  of 
watches  and  clocks,  and  a good  many  small 
makers  in  the  country,  but  oidy  for  the  supply 
of  their  own  localities. 

6392.  Are  you  as  much  flooded  with  American 
clocks  and  watches  in  Ireland  as  we  are  in 
England  ?— It  is  pretty  nearly  the  same. 

6393.  You  cannot  compete  with  the  American 
clocks  and  watches?— No,  they  are  made  by 
machinery  there,  and  in  vast  numbers. 

6394.  Does  any  other  industry  occur  to  you 
which  you  have  not  mentioned,  which  you  con- 
sider to  be  in  a state  of  collapse  ? —The  great 
woollen  industry  has  almost  died  out;  it  was  a 
very  extensive  industry  some  time  ago,  in  Kil- 
kenny especially. 

6395.  That  does  not  exist  to  any  extent  as  a 
cottage  industry  in  spinning  and  making  jerseys 
and  stockings,  and  articles  of  that  sort  . JNIo. 
In  Donegal  the  local  spinning  of  wool  is  nearly 
extinct,  and  in  Kilkenny  there  was  a very  exten- 
sive woollen  manufactory  of  all  ordinary  necessa- 
ries, which  has  died  out,  or  nearly  so.  But  on 
the  other  hand  there  have  sprung  up  in  Blarney, 
near  Dublin,  and  in  Athlone,  new  factories  which 
go  to  prove  that  Ireland  is  as  well  adapted  for 
the  production  of  excellent  woollen  stuffs  as  ever 
it  was,  and  that  with  fair  conditions  it  can  com- 
pete with  any  country  in  the  world  in  these. parti- 
cular things.  Now  I may  mention  that  my  firm 
is  under  contract  with  manufacturers  in  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Athlone,  for  a regular  production  of 
woollen  goods,  for  our  warehousing  purposes  m 
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Manchester,  and  we  find  those  exceedingly 
acceptable,  even  to  people  on  this  side. 

6396.  The  Irish  wool  is  still  valued  abroad,  is 
it  not ; you  send  a good  deal  to  Belgium  ? — -The 
export  of  wool  is  principally  to  Bradford ; it  is 
sent  to  Bradford  for  use  as  a stuff  manufacture. 

It  is  a combing  wool,  in  contra-distinction  to  a 
clothing  wool ; the  clothing  wool  is  the  short  soft 
staple;  the  combing  wool  is  the  long  bright 
staple  ; and  most  of  the  Irish  flocks  of  any  note 
produce  this  combing  wool,  which  is  6ent  to 
Bradford  very  extensively.  The  clothing  wool 
is  being  used  extensively  in  Cork,  and  in  Ath- 
lone, and  in  Navan,  and  in  the  other  manufac- 
tories in  Ireland. 

6397.  Then  the  want  of  shelter,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  has  not  been  unfavourable 
to  the  wool  of  the  sheep.  The  sheep  seem  to  do 
as  well  without  much  shelter  as  with? — The 
better  classes  of  sheep  cannot  live  without  some 
shelter ; the  finer  class  of  sheep,  which  produce 
the  Roscommon  and  Galway  wools,  must  have 
shelter. 

6398.  What  kind  of  sheep  do  you  find  will  best 
stand  the  weather  ? — The  Scotch  Cheviot  sheep  ; 
various  crosses  of  these  produce  a breed  which 
stands  very  well  the  extreme  wet  and  cold  and 
more  exposed  situations  of  the  west  ; but  even 
there  they  could  breed  a very  much  better  class 
of  sheep,  much  larger  in  size,  and  producing  a 
better  fleece,  if  they  had  shelter. 

6399.  You  see  no  reason,  therefore,,  why  the 
woollen  industry  should  not  revive? — I think  it 
is  the  chief  industry,  after  the  land,  for  which  Ire- 
land is  best  suited.  I would  first  cultivate  the 
land. 

6400.  Now,  with  regard  to  linen;  what  do  you 
say  ? — Linen  is  localised,  and  firmly  established 
in  Belfast ; and  in  point  of  excellence  of  manu- 
facture Belfast  tops  the  world  in  certain  classes 
of  linen,  which  may  still  further  develop  in  time. 
The  finer  classes  of  French  linens  used  to  be 
produced  better  in  France,  but  I think  they  can 
now  spin  in  Belfast  as  fine  a linen  as  any. 

6401.  There  is  another  article  upon  which  I 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  Dublin,  that  is 
the  article  of  umbrellas  and  parasols.  They  are 
almost  entirely  imported,  are  they  not?  They 
are  made  to  a small  extent  in  Ireland. 

6402.  You  manufacture  very  few  of  them? — 
Yes,  very  few  of  them. 

6403.  I suppose  in  a country  in  which  there  is 
so  much  wet,  the  umbrella  is  almost  as  much 
used  as  the  shillelagh  ? — W e do  not  use  the 
shillelagh  any  more. 

6404.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  you 
consider  are  the  causes  which  have  led  latterly 
to  this  great  declension  in  Irish  industiy  which 
you  speak  of  ; have  you  formed  a conclusion  m 
your  own  mind  ? — I should  place,  first  of  all,  the 
primary  cause  of  the  decadence  of  Ireland 
generally  in  the  insecurity  of  land  tenure. 
That  prevented  both  progress  and  accumula- 
tion. Then  when  the  great  famine,  as  we 
call  it,  came  (we  are  never  without  a little 
famine  in  Ireland),  there  was  no  reserve  to 
support  the  people  through  it,  and  that  emi- 

tru4  Sratlon 
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Chairman — continued.  . 
gration  began  which  is  draining  the  life  blood  of 
the  country  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 

6405.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ accumulation  ?” 
—No  reserve  in  the  farmer’s  hands  to  go  on  with. 
3 o show  how  the  want  of  security  operated  in  a 
particular  manner,  on  a certain  great  estate  in 
County  Mayo,  extending  over  90,000  acres,  not 
2,000  were:  originally  arable  land.  It  was  an 
estate  which  had  been  squatted  upon  by  persons 
who  had  been  evicted  from  better  lands;  they 
went  in  upon  the  bog  and  moor  which  largely 
constituted  this  tract  of  country,  built  a hut  and 
began  to  cultivate.  I have  utterly  failed  to 
come,  at  the  rent  of  that  estate  50  years  ago. 
The  information  is  in  private  hands,  and  I failed 
to  ascertain  it ; but  from  inquiry  from  some  of 
the  very  oldest  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
putting  together  the  rents  that  were  paid,  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  rental  of  that  estate 
50  years  ago  was  between  10,000 1 and  1 1,000 1. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6406.  I think  you  had  better  mention  the 
name  of  the  estate  ?— It  is  Lord  Dillon’s  estate 
in  County  Mayo.  It  is  remarkable  for  never 
having  had  a resident  proprietor  ; at  least,  in  the 
memory  of  any  one  living.  Though  there  is 
a grand  palace  at  Lough  Glinn,  nobody  lives 
in  it  except  the  agent.  The  general  belief  is 
that  the  rent  of  the  property  50  years  ago  was 
between  10,000  l.  and  1 1,000 1. ; three  years  a°-o 
it  was  29,000 1.,  and  the  difference  between  the 
values  of  the  two  periods  was  made  by  the  Dillon 
tenantry  alone.  The  owner  did  not  live  on  the 
land  and  spent  little  or  no  money  upon  it. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  the  famine  of 
1879  three- fourths  of  the  Dillon  tenantry  were 
on  the  relief  lists  in  .Dublin ; upon  either  the 
Mansion  House  Committee’s  list  or  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough’s,  and  they  were  kept  in  life 
by  these  till  the  stress  of  the  famine  was  over. 
Noyv,  the  difference  between  those  two  sums, 
taking  it  for  half  the  time,  say  for  25  years, 
would  give  a reserve  which  would  have  amply 
supported  the  Dillon  tenantry  over  many  years 
of  famine,,  but  that  had  been  skilfully  withdrawn 
by  operations  known  very  well  in  Ireland,  and 
when  the  stress  of  famine  came,  the  people  had 
no  reserve  to  fall  back  upon. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6407  There  were  4,000  tenants  in  that  case, 
weio  there  not  ?— I here  were  4,500,  mostly 
valuation ; the  valuation  was  yery 

of  tie  smwey  “ ^ 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6408.  Do  you  hnow  the  acreage  of  that  estate? 
-It  rs  about  90  000  acres.  There  is  a constant 
change  taking  place,  pari  passu,  with  the  recla- 
mation ; instead  of  the  tenants  who  reclaimed 
three  or  four  acres  of  bog  being  allowed  to  culti- 
vate them  free,  and  encouraged  to  go  on  reclaim 
mg  more,  when  any  change  of  tenancy  took  place 
the  made  lands  were  put  under  rent.  The  Act 
of  1870  gave  a delusive  appearance  of  security 
but  not  the  reality.  While  it  gave  an  apparent 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

right  in  the  tenant  to  security,  it  did  not  prevent 
the  landlord  from  exhausting  this  by  successive 
advances  in  the  rent. 

Chairman. 

6409.  The  tenants  have  to  do  the  improvements 
entirely  themselves,  have  they  not  ?— Yes,  alto- 
gether. Upon  some  estates  the  landlord  gave 
the  slate  and  the.  timber  for  buildings.  On  some 
estates  I know  in  Tipperary  the  landlords  have 
been  exceedingly  kind,  and  they  have  encour- 
aged the  tenants  to  build  better  houses,  but  that 
has  not  been  the  rule. 

. lhat  is  totally  different  from  our  tenure 

in  England,  where  the  landlord  always  provides 
the  farmhouse,  and  in  many  cases  the  barns;  and 
if  he  puts  additional  barns  and  out-houses,  he 
does  so  with  very  little  addition  to  the  rent,  and 
in  some  cases  none  at  all?— In  Scotland  the 
landlord  provides  everything,  and  also,  I believe 
in  England. 

6411.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  you?— No  • 
the  tenant,  as  a rule,  does  everything  and  the 
landlord  nothing. 

6412.  So  that  there  is  no  encouragement  to  the 
tenant  to  spend  money? — There  is  every  possible 
objection,  in  the  tenant’s  view,  to  his  spending 


•> , ...  i«v,  ucuaubB  view,  ro  ms  spending 

any  money  that  he  can  help  spending,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  causes  which  has  led  to  a diminution 
of  produce  m Ireland. 

6413.  Do  you  consider  that  the  tenant  is  in  a 
more  thriving,  condition  than  lie  was  10  years 
ago.— There  is  a slight  improvement;  there  is 
more  drainage,  and  there  is,  in  some  instances, 
better  cultivation,  but  there  is  no  general  advance 
yet ; and  I think  we  may  trace  the  want  of  that 
general  advance,  now  that  the  tenant  has  some 
security,  to  this  fad,  that  supposing  the  rent 
fixed  by  the  Land  Commission  when  it  first  began 
its  operations  to  have  been  a fair  rent,  that  rent 
is  not  a fair  rent  to-day.  If  the  Land  Commis- 
sion reduced  the  rent  by  20  per  cent.,  the  price 
ol  everything  the  tenant  produces  has  fallen  more 
than  20  per  cent.  The  price  of  various  kinds  of 
produce  never  was  so  low  in  our  day  as  it  is 
now ; notably,  butter. 

64  i 4.  Does  the.  tenant  make  the  most  of  what 
he  has  by  industrious  endeavours  to  improve  the 
land  or  by  adopting  a better  system  of  cultiva- 
tion r — He  does  not  know  how. 

6415.  Is  that  from  ignorance  ?—  Take  the 
people  as  a whole,  and  take  the  tradition  of  the 
country ; the  tradition  of  Ireland  has  been  against 
any  improved  agriculture.  In  old  times  a man 
was  afraid  to  whitewash  his  house,  or  to  cultivate 
a few  flowers  in  front  of  it,  or  to  do  anything  that 
savoured  of  prosperity ; and  I have  known 
respectable  farmers  even  afraid  to  put  on  the  best 
clothes  they  had  when  they  went  to  meet  the 
Landlord  or  theagent,  for  fear  of  an  increase  of  rent. 

6416.  In  the  wet  seasons  of  the  year  has  the 
farmer  anything  to  fall  back  upon  indoors  ? — 
JNo ; the  cabin  in  Ireland  is  as  great  a blank,  as  far 
as  industrial  occupation  goes,  as  the  wigwam  of 
the  Indian. 

6417.  Do  you  think  that  if  technical  education 
were  introduced  into  the  country,  the  farmer 
would  take  advantage  of  it  to  employ  himself 
and  . earn  money  by  industries  which  might  be 
carried  on  by  himself  and  his  family  indoors  ?— 

Yes; 
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Chairman — continued. 

Yes;  in  that  direction  I think  the  National 
school  system  has  been  a great  misfortune  to  Ire- 
land. The  National  school  in  Ireland  had  to  deal 
with  a people  reduced  to  a very  low  state  in 
(every  element  of  material  civilisation.  The 
National  school  system  in  Ireland,  had  it  been 
•framed  for  the  advancement  of  those  people, 
-would  have  begun  by  teaching  them  how  to  use 
ifcheir  hands.  After  the  first  necessary  duties 
were  taught  a child,  the  proper  use  of  its  hands 
should  be  taught  it ; whereas  that  is  the  last 
thing  children  are  taught  in  the  National  schools  ; 
and  a girl  that  has  passed  with  success,  and  even 
distinction , through  the  National  school  course, 
■comes  out  utterly  unable  to  do  anything  for  her- 
self, as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned. 

6418.  In  that  respect  the  planting  of  the  half- 
acre of  flax  came  in  to  supplement  the  tillage  ? — 
Yes ; but  that  has  gone. 

6419.  And  the  woollen  industry  also  ? — Yes, 
that  has  gone.  I may  supplement  that  by  saying 
that  in  some  parts  of  Donegal  a certain  amount 
of  home-made  tweed  is  still  produced,  and  is  sold 
in  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  London. 
There  is  a new  industry  started  in  Donegal  by 
a very  respectable  and  successful  family,  named 
M'Dcvitt,  namely,  the  knitting  industry  ; but  I 
think  nearly  all  the  yarns  used  by  the  McDevitts 
in  knitting  for  the  English  and  Scotch  markets 
are  imported.  I do  not  think  they  use  any  local 
yarns  at  all. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

6420.  Not  in  the  tweed  ? — I distinguish 
between  the  knitting  and  the  tweed ; the  yarn 
which  is  used  in  the  latter  is  generally  formed  of 
two  natural  colours  of  wool ; the  black  and  the 
white  wool. 

Chairman. 

642 1 . Where  is  that  tweed  sold  ? — Its  centre, 
as  far  as  it  has  a centre,  is  in  a little  town  called 
Killybegs,  in  Donegal ; the  knitting  manufacture 
is  carried  on  in  the  Glenties. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

6422.  But  where  are  the  tweeds  to  be  got  ? — 
If  you  go  to  a Bond-street'clothier  and  ask  him 
for  a Donegal  tweed,  he  will,  I daresay,  be  able 
to  show  you  some. 

Chairman. 

6423.  Is  it  in  Donegal  where  Mrs.  Hart  has 
established  a kind  of  industrial  company? — • 
There  was  a small  knitting  industry  founded  in 
Connemara,  but  that,  I think,  has  gone  down. 
Mrs.  Hart’s  I do  not  know  of. 

6424.  Independently  of  the  actual  reclamation 
of  the  land,  does  the  tenant  resort  to  anything 
like  an  industry  in  the  way  of  fruit ; with  us  a 
farmhouse  generally  has  its  orchard  annexed  to 
it,  where  pears  and  apples,  and  cherries  particu- 
larly, are  grown  to  a large  extent ; I heard  only 
the  day  before  yesterday  of  an  estate  in  Kent 
where  up  to  the  present  time  actually  10,000/. 
had  been  obtained  for  cherries  alone ; have  you 
anything  of  that  sort  by  which  the  tenant  can 
increase  his  little  profit  independently  of  the  mere 
cultivation  of  the  land  ? — Ireland  grows  admir- 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

ably  very  many  kinds  of  small  fruit,  such  as 
gooseberries  and  currants,  strawberries,  &c. 

6425.  Do  they  do  it  as  regards  cherries  ? — No  ; 
the  soil  is  calculated  to  grow  them,  but  the 
tenants  do  not  grow  them.  The  only  cultivation 
attached  to  a cottage  is  a very  small  patch  of 
cabbage  garden.  You  very  rarely  see  in  their  bor- 
ders any  fruit-growing  tree,  or  bush  of  auy  kind. 

6426.  Is  the  want  of  that  industry  occasioned 
in  any  way  by  the  defective  communication  with 
markets  ? — I think  it  comes  from  the  cause  I have 
previously  mentioned,  namely,  the  danger  in  past 
times  of  the  tenant,  whether  cottier  or  farmer, 
showing  any  sign  of  comfort  or  industry  ; because 
in  many  cases,  that  was  sure  to  be  folloAved  by 
an  increase  in  the  rent.  I must  here  distinguish 
between  the  Irish  landlords  as  a class  and  certain 
of  them.  As  a class  they  were  not  better  or 
worse  than  the  ordinary  run  of  men  would  be 
in  like  conditions  ; some  were  excellent  men,  and 
some  were  principally  mindful  of  their  own  in- 
terest ; but  the  fact  of  a single  Irish  landlord  of 
the  worst  type  residing  in  a locality,  destroyed 
the  confidence  of  all  the  people  about. 

6427.  I presume  the  want  of  a resident  gentry 
has  operated  as  a discouragement  to  the  growing 
of  fruit  and  the  raising  of  poultry,  which  should 
find  customers  for  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — If  you  had  a resident  gently  who  would 
purchase  those  things,  they  would  promote  their 
production ; but  you  have  very  few  resident  gentry 
in  Ireland,  and  too  many  of  them  do  not  encou- 
rage industries  amongst  their  tenants.  I.  know 
one  noble  Lord,  with  an  income  of  15,000  /. 
year,  who  has  made  himself  the  agent-general  of 
the  Co-operative  Stores  in  London,  and  not  a 
family  comes  to  call  upon  him  but  he  thrusts 
into  their  hand  the  lists  of  the  stores. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6428.  What  is  the  name  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
whom  you  refer  ? — The  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Rosse,  of  Parsonstown. 

Chairman. 

6429.  Independently  of  that,  would  not  the 
presence  of  resident  gentry  exercise  a very  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  morality  and  the 
general  feeling  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — The  re- 
sident gentry  of  Ireland  generally  have  not  been 
examples  of  morals  to  the  lower  classes ; rather 
the  contrary.  Most  of  the  resident  gentry, 
especially  those  of  a high  rank,  have  rather  cor- 
rupted their  neighbourhood  than  improved  it  in 
that  respect. 

6430.  I remember  that  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Sullivan,  whom  we  all  regret,  told  me  that  the 
evils  of  Ireland  were  rather  social  than  political, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  social  evils,  is  it  not, 
namely,  the  want  of  the  influence  of  sympathy 
and  example  from  the  higher  classes  to  the 
lower  ? — Quite  so. 

6431.  Is  there  no  bee-keeping  done  by  the 
farmers  ? — There  is  very  little.  The  west  of 
Ireland  is  too  wet  for  bees;  in  the  south  and 
east  the  climate  is  suitable,  and  excellent  crops 
of  honey  have  been  raised  in  the  south  and  east, 
but  not  in  the  west. 

X x 6432.  You 
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Chairman — continued. 

6432.  You  know  that  at  this  moment  there  is 
a very  large  importation  of  excellent  honey  from 
the  United  States  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

6433.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  that  there 
would  be  in  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the  climate 
is  suitable,  in  bee-keeping  being  made  a profit- 
able industry  ? — 1 do  not  know  any  reason  what- 
ever why  it  should  not  be.  Before  we  pass  from 
the  fruit  question,  I should  mention  that  in 
Armagh  county  a very  considerable  fruit  in- 
dustry is  carried  on.  You  rarely  see  in  Armagh 
a farmhouse  without  an  orchard  around  it ; it 
was  so  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  those  have 
gone  out  with  other  things.  No  new  orchards 
have  been  planted  while  the  old  ones  have  died. 

6434.  Are  there,  any  nuts? — They  grow  wild 
in  the  copses,  or  upon  the  roadside,  but  there  are 
few  groves  planted  specially  for  the  growth  of 
nuts. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6435.  It  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  the  common 
hazel  nut? — Yes. 


Mr.  Justin  M‘Carlhy — continued, 
wools  was  one  of  the  great  means  of  payino- 
increased  rents.  Then,  with  that  increase  of‘ 
wool,  cattle,  especially  store  cattle,  also  in- 
creased enormously  in  value  ; yearlings  that 
could  be  bought  in  1840  for  3 1.  a head  went  up 
to  10/.  1 

6442.  So  that  the  farmer  found  these  two 
things  going  on  together,  his  prices  falling  and  his 
rent  going  up  ? — The  prices  of  some  commodities 
only  falling,  and  the  rent  rather  going  up  than 
down. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

6443.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that 
the  price  went  from  3/.  to  10/.?— -The  yearling 
stock,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  whence 
the  small  farmer  advanced  to  that  extent,  and  paid 
his  rent. 

6444.  He  would  not  get  10  /.  now  for  the  same 
beast?  —No. 

6445.  The  tendency  is  to  go  back  still  ?— The 
tendency  is  to  go  back  still. 


Mr.  Justin  M‘ Carthy. 

6436.  Coming  back  to  the  tenure  of  land,  and 
its  influence  on  accumulation  and  improvement; 
did  the  system  of  tenure  lead,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  the  great  famine  ? — I think  so,  directly.  It 
reduced  the  condition  of  the  people  to  the  lowest 
state  as  regards  food,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people 
lived  at  that  time  on  potatoes,  not  always  accom- 
panied with  any  condiment;  sometimes  when 
they  got  it-  they  took  salt  and  sometimes  milk, 
but  they  very  often  went  without  it.  When  the 
potatoes  failed  they  had  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon. 

6437.  Did  the  famine  itself  lead  to  the  great 
emigration  from  the  countrv  ? — Yes. 

6438.  The  great  flood  of  emigration  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  famine  ? — Yes. 

6439.  That  you  would  consider  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  want  of  prosperity  in  Ireland 
now?— Yes;  I reckon  that  every  able-bodied 
man  who  leaves  the  country  deprives  it  of  50/. 
a year,  being  the  outcome  of  his  labour  and  the 
profit  upon  his  consumption ; and  that  for  every 
man  that  goes  away  an  acre  of  land  goes  out  of 
tillage. 

6440.  How  do  you  consider  the  country  was 
affected  by  the  removal  of  protection  ? — Before 
1847,.  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  the 
great  rent-paying  crop  of  Ireland  was  wheat, 
which  was  grown  very  largely  in  all  strong  arable 
soils,  generally  with  great  success.  Wheat  at 
that  time  brought  as  much  as  from  2/.  5 s.  to 
21.  10  s.  per  barrel  of  20  stone.  With  the  re- 

. moval  of  protection  the  price  has  fallen  to  1 /.  1 s. 
per  barrel,  or  1 s.  a stone,  and  the  other  grains  in 
proportion  fell,  to  the  extent  that  they  no  longer 
afforded  a profit  upon  their  production. 

6441.  Did  the  rents  fall?— They  did  not  fall ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  increased,  in  some  cases 
considerably.  The  increase  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  great  increased  value  which  stock 
brought  for  a while,  and  which  wool  brought  for 
a certain  number  of  years  during  the  penod  we 
are  discussing.  Irish  wools  brought,  20  years 
ago,  2s.  to  2 s.  6 c?.  a pound;  and  the  price  of 


Mr.  Justin  M‘  Carthy. 

6446.  And  this  not  only  reduces  the  demand 
for  labour,  but  all  the  small  industries  fall  with 
it  ? — They  do. 

6447.  You  told  the  Committee  something  about 
the  anti-industrial  influence  of  National  schools  ; 
that  was  because  the  education  given  at  such 
schools  was  more  literary  than  industrial  ?— Yes, 
it  was  because  the  education  was  too  literary; 
it  did  not  take  any  industrial  form. 

6448.  Do  you  agree  with  Professor  Sullivan 
as  to  the  great  want  of  technical  schools  and 
technical  education  ? — I have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  reading  the  Professor’s  evidence  care- 
fully. 

6449.  He  gave  that  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
decay  in  Ireland? — I should  agree  with  him  al- 
together. I start  from  this  point,  that  the  man 
who  has  to  labour  with  his  hands  has  to  under- 
stand, as  a first  necessity,  the  use  of  his  hands  ; 
and  if  he  is  not  so  taught  he  fails  in  the  first 
particular. 

6450.  _ I)o  not  you  think  the  Irish  people  have 
a peculiar  aptitude  for  industry  of  an  artistic 
kind,  if  they  are  properly  taught?— For  all  the 
lighter  kinds.  of  work  they  show  particular  apti- 
tude, which  is  recognised  in  an  especial  manner 
in  this  country.  I know  one  Scotch  manufac- 
turer who  takes  by  choice  Irish  girls  and  women, 
and  will  not  employ  any  others  if  he  can  get 
those  ; that  is  at  Dundee,  the  firm  of  Gilroy, 
Brothers.  . I was  recently  in  one  of  our  own 
manufactories  in  North  Lancashire  where 
white  goods  are  finished,  and  seeing  a very 
large  number  of  girls  employed,  I said  to  the 
superintendent,  “ Are  there  any  Irish  o-irls 
amongst  these  ?”  and  he  said,  “ I take  all  I “can 
get.”.  I said,  “Why  do  you  take  -them  more 
especially  ?”  and  he  said,  “ They  are  far  more 
regular  in  their  habits  than  the  Lancashire 
girls.” 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6451  Where  was  that?— In  Heapey,  in 
North  Lancashire.  He  said,  « We  can  always 
depend  on  the  Irish  girls  turning  up  on  Monday 
morning. 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

morning,  whereas  we  cannot  always  depend  on 
the  local  girls  coming  in.” 

6452.  Did  you  hear  what  Colonel  O’Hara 
said,  that  in  his  factory  at  Galway,  girls  who 
could  earn  18  s.  a- week  would  be  content  with 
5 s.  ? — I heard  that. 

6453.  What  is  your  comment  upon  that? — 
The  Colonel  was  speaking  of  a thing  within  his 
own  knowledge.  Upon  the  face  of  it  it  does  not 
seem  a very  credible  statement;  but  I should 
not  like  to  contradict  anything  that  the  Colonel 
spoke  of  as  within  his  own  knowledge.  As  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour  in  Galway, 

I should  like  to  say  that  it  is  a very  poor  popula- 
tion. There  are  10,000  people  in  Galway,  having 
a very  uncertain  mode  of  life ; they  are  a very 
shifty  population,  and  being  very  poor  and  un- 
certain in  their  mode  of  living,  there  is  no  tra- 
dition of  industry  there,  none  whatever.  So  that 
the  Colonel  was  dealing  with  a most  difficult  set 
of  people,  deficient  in  all  industrial  habits,  and 
the  closeness  of  application  which  workers 
require  in  a factory.  Before  we  leave  Galway 
I should  like  to  mention  that  some  years  ago 
an  old  flour  mill  was  purchased  in  Galway  by 
a company  formed  in  the  town,  and  a consider- 
able amount  of  capital  subscribed;  it  could 
have  been  paid  down  if  occasion  had  demanded. 
This  mill  was  intended  to  be  a woollen  factory, 
and  yet  the  first  step  has  not  been  taken  in 
opening  that  factory,  because  nobody  concerned 
understood  how  to  take  the  first  step.  There  was 
an  entire  ignorance  of  the  first  step,  and  how  to 
do  it,  and  the  thing  has  lain  there  ever  since. 
That  place  was  sold  by  the  Board  of  Works  to 
the  present  proprietor  with  a guaranteed  water 
power  of  60-horse,  winter  and  summer,  as  a con- 
dition of  the  sale. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

6454.  You  say  nothing  has  been  done  with  it? 
— Nothing  has  been  done  with  it.  Now  I will 
give  another  example  of  the  value  of  technical 
education  in  promoting  industry.  One  of  the  most 
flourishing  factories  of  woollens  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  that  at  Athlone.  I am  a woollen  man 
by  trade,  and  I never  saw  better  woollens  than  they 
make  at  Athlone,  keeping  price  in  view;  they 
make  the  most  lasting  and  most  useful  woollens 
in  the  world.  Nine  years  ago  this  factory  was 
standing  still ; it  belonged  to  Dr.  Gleeson  who 
was  a medical  doctor,  and  had  no  skill  whatever 
in  relation  to  the  business  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  and  he  closed  it.  It  did  not  fail,  but  he 
simply  closed  it  ; and  it  ceased  to  produce.  A 
gentleman  named  Smith,  hearing  of  it,  came  to 
Athlone,  and  offered  himself  as  a partner  to  Dr. 
Gleeson,  the  one  having  the  place  and  the  appli- 
ances, and  the  other  having  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  turn  them  to  account.  They  began  in  a 
very  limited  manner,  employing  a very,  few  looms, 
and  after  some  months  they  got  collected  together 
some  50  hands ; they  were  working  literally 
from  hand  to  mouth  ; they  were  buying  the  wool 
from  the  country  people  fleeces  at  a time,  and 
selling  the  country  people  the  cloth  which  they 
produced.  They  now  export  to  London,  to 
America,  and  to  Manchester,  and  they  can  sell 
10  pieces  of  stuff  for  one  they  make,  and  in 
0.98. 


Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
addition  to  a greatly  increased  production,  they 
have  made  money. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

6455.  Do  they  use  Irish  wool? — They  are 
using  now  Port  Philip  wool  for  the  finer  classes  of 
stuffs.  No  home  grown  wool  will  make  a fine 
tweed  or  a West  of  England  cloth.  All  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  manufacturers  go  . on 
Port  Philip  wools,  those  being  a very  fine  descrip- 
tion of  clothing  wools  which  originally  came  from 
the  merino  stocks  in  Spain,  as  distinguished  from 
the  combing  wools.  The  clothing  wool  is  a 
short  wool  having  numerous  tenters  which  hold 
each  other  in  the  milling  process.  The  comb- 
ing wool,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a bright 
wool  having  those  tenter-hooks  very  much  more 
distant  from  each  other,  and  they  do  mill-up  to 
each  other  as  they  do  in  the  clothing  wool.  Then 
I take  this  Athlone  business  as  typical  of  the 
adaptability  of  Irish  labour  to  the  production  of 
excellent  woollens.  There  one  man  has  succeeded 
without  any  external  aid  whatever,  for  I do  not 
think  he  had  anything  more  than  a knowledge 
of  how  to  do  it.  I do  not  think  he  hadj  100  l. 
to  put  into  it.  He  had  at  the  start  two  sets  of 
machines  and  500  spindles.  Little  progress 
was  been  made  for  five  years  except  in  teach- 
teaching;  since  then,  for  the  last  nine  to  ten 
years,  and  especially  since  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1882,  the  pro- 
gress has  been  rapid  in  the  face  of  universal 
depression,  and  they  have  now  equal  to  12  sets 
of  machines  in  place  of  two,  6,000  spindles, 
and  66  looms.  I may  say,  I was  very  urgent  with 
Mr.  Smith  to  come  here  and  give  this  evidence, 
because  I think  his  would  have  been  the  most 
valuable  evidence  in  Ireland.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  skilful  manufacturers  I ever  met,  but  he 
could  not  spare  the  time  to  come  himself ; he  is 
his  own  mill  manager,  and  he  cannot  leave. 
They  employed  in  the  beginning  50  hands,  and 
now  they  have  350  hands.  He  says,  “We 
find  turf  peat  a great  help,  and  any  movement 
towards  the  extension  of  industries  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  exhaustive  effort  to  get  peat 
into  the  form  best  adapted  for  fuel  with- 
out increasing  the  cost  of  production.”  They 
use  now  hand-made  turf  very  extensively.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  turf,  as  you  probably  know, 
in  Ireland  ; turf  cut  by  what  is  called  a loy, 
a triangular  sort  of  6pade;  and  turf  made  by 
kneading  and  drying.  The  turf  which  is  made 
by  the  kneading  and  drying  process  is  very  much 
more  valuable  and  lasting  ; but  it  takes  a great 
deal  of  labour,  and  requires  very  careful  drying ; 
whereas  turf  made  in  the  ordinary  manner  by 
•cutting  and  exposure  to  the  weather  is  sometimes 
very  good,  but  where  it  is  the  top  spit,  it  is 
a very  indifferent  fuel,  wholly  unsuitable  for 
furnaces.  This  forms  the  bulk  of  the  informa- 
tion Mr.  Smith  has  given  me  in  a letter;  but  I 
put  this  forward  as  an  example  of  the  adaptability 
of  the  Irish  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

6456.  How  is  the  place  worked  by  water- 
power?— The  factox-y  is  on  the  Shannon  bank, 
but  they  do  not  use  the  water-power,  because  it 
is  above  the  fall  of  the  Shannon  instead  of  below ; 

x x 2 the 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
the  whole  motive-power  is  derived  from  turf, 
with  a small  admixture  of  coals. 

6457.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  Committee 
any  comparative  figures  with  regard  to  the  rate 
of  wages  or  any  of  the  details  of  the  commercial 
condition,  comparatively  with  Bradford,  for  mill 
work  ? — I am  not.  I know  the  general  opinion 
is  that  the  wages  in  Ireland  are  considerably 
lower  than  they  are  in  Bradford. 

6458.  Do  you  think  you  could  ascertain  that  ? 
— I will  dg  §q, 

Mr.  Cropper. 

6459.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  success 
of  the  Athlone  Mill,  which  has  no  water  power 
and  no  special  advantages ; do  you  attribute  it 
entirely  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  managed  it  ? — Yes ; he  has 
never  any  trouble  with  his  workers;  they  seem 
to  go  on  splendidly,  and,  if  I may  so,  taking  this 
example  as  the  starting  point,  the  first  industrial 
development  in  Ireland  will  have  to  start  by 
making  a great  many  Smiths.  They  wanted 
Mr.  Smith  to  go  to  Galway,  but  Mr.  Smith 
says,  “ I have  too  much  to  do he  said,  “ I will 
take  shares  if  you  will  start  it,  but  I could  not 
go,”  and  they  could  not  get  an  Irishman  to  do 
his  work. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

6460.  Is  he  an  Irishman? — Yes,  he  comes 
from  Moate,  and  I think  he  acquired  his  skill  in 
the  Marquis  of  W aterford’s  factory. 

Mr.  Justin  Jf‘  Cur  thy. 

6461.  Coming  back  to  the  general  causes  of 
the  decline  of  Irish  industry,  do  you  consider 
the  want  of  suitable  banking  facilities  a cause  ? — 
Yes.  I am  familiar,  from  long  use,  with  the 
Scotch  banking  system.  Now,  the  Scotch  bank- 
ing system  appears  to  be  the  perfection  of  a 
banking  system,  because  it  employs  the  whole 
resources  of  the  country  for  the  development  of 
the  business  of  the  country.  It  does  this  by 
means  of  what  they  call  cash  credit  bonds 
principally,  and  also  a good  deal  through  the 
habit  of  the  Scotch  banker  of  regarding  the 
personal  character  of  the  person,  he  is  dealing 
with.  A young  manufacturer  or  merchant 
commences  business  in  Scotland ; everyone  in 
Scotland  has  a banker,  an  agent,  and  a doctor; 
professional  services  are  very  much  cheaper 
there  than  elsewhere  ; he  goes  to  his  banker 
and  says,  “I  want  1,000  the  banker  says, 
“ How  long  do  you  want  it  ? ” “A  month  ” 
or  !£  a fortnight.”  “ Will  you  pay  me  on  such  a 
day  ? ” “ Yes.”  “ You  can  have  it.”  If  he  says, 
on  the  other  hand,  “ I want  to  develop  my  work, 
and  I want  a cash  credit,”  then  the  banker  says, 

“ Whom  do  you  propose ; ” the  rule  is  to  offer 
two  securities  and  that  of  the  borrower.  “ I will 
give  you  so-and-so;”  the  banker  reckons  them 
up  and  generally  accepts;  he  gets  those  three 
persons  to  subscribe  what  is  called  a cash  credit 
bond,  say  for  5,000 /.,  or  whatever  the  sum  is 
that  may  be  agreed  upon.  The  sum  upon  this 
bond  is  not  chargeable  with  interest  except  in 
the  proportion  in  which  it  may  be  used.  The 
manufacturer  may  not  use  the  credit  for  six 
months,  in  which  case  no  interest  would  accrue, 


Mr.  Justin  M‘ Cartliy — continued, 
or  he  can  use.  it  at  any  time ; the  balances  are. 
calculated  daily,  and  he  actually  only  pays  for 
the  money  he  is  using  day  by  day. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

6462.  Is  not  that  the  system  in  Ireland  — No, 
not  generally  ; the  system  of  Irish  banks  is  that 
if  a man  wants  money  he  certainly  gets  it  if  the 
securities  are  good,  but  the  interest  commences 
when  the  money  is  put  to  his  credit.  A friend 
or  friends  join  him  in  a bill  or  note  which  is  dis- 
counted and  the  interest  deducted,  and  this  is. 
renewable  every  three  or  four  months.  All  the- 
banks  deal  in  Scotland  with  persons,  and  not  with 
illiquid  securities;  they  always  take  a man  in. 
preference  to  a mill  or  any  other  objective  secu- 
rity ; but  the  person  who  is  to  be  obliged  by  this 
loan  of  money,  passes  to  the  friends  who  are 
security  to  the  bond  the  security  of  his  property,, 
so  that  if  anything  happened  to  him  his  friends 
have  the  property  behind  them,  and  the  bank 
has  not  the  trouble  of  realising  that  property.. 
That  appears  to  me  the  principal  difference  of 
the  Scotch  banking  system  from  that  of  the  Irish* 

Mr.  Justin  Ml  Cartliy. 

6463.  And  you  think  such  a system  as  that 
would  greatly  tend  to  animate  and  foster  Irish 
industry? — I have  discussed  the  matter  with 
Irish  bankers,  and  they  say,  “ You  are  speaking 
now  of  a country  where  the  people  are  highly 
trained  and  skilled  in  business.  Dealing  with 
our  people,  if  we  were  to  give  a man  a loan  of 
3 00  7.  or  500/.  in  his  business  for  a few  months, 
the  chances  are  that  we  would  not  see  it  again.” 
Anyone  except  of  the  highest  mercantile  credit 
finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  any  bank- 
ing accommodation.  Now,  if  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Athlone,  had  gone  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career  to  the  bank  and  said,  “ There  is  a good 
opening  here,  and  I want  to  deal  with  it,  and  I 
want  500  he  would  not  have  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  getting  it;  he  had  to  wait  till  bit 
by  bit  he  had  created  the  capital  necessary 
for  the  increase  of  his  plant.  Then,  again,  Irish 
banks  for  the  most  part  collect  money  in  Ireland 
and  send  it  away  from  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
deposited  for  use  in  London,  and  elsewhere ; 
and  sometimes  they  invest  it  in  the  Marseilles 
Land  Companies,  or  similar  investments,  and 
lose  it  altogether  ; but  it  is  not  invested  in  Irish 
enterprises. 

6464.  Do  you  think  the  differential  rates  on 
the  Irish  railways  in  favour  of  imported  manu- 
factures prejudicially  affect  the  Irish  industries  ? 
— They  affect  very  much  the  heavier  articles  of 
manufacture.  In  fact,  as  regards  that  very  peat 
trade,  which  might  be  carried  on  on  canals  very 
largely,  and  is  carried  so,  to  some  extent,  that  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  rates.  The  heavy  rates 
prevent  the  development  of  any  manufacture 
which  has  to  draw  supplies  from  the  seaboai-d 
and  to  get  the  manufactured  articles  carried 
away.  Practically,  the  railway  system  has 
killed  the  milling  industry  in  the  interior  of  Ire- 
land. You  may  count  the  silent  mills  in  Ireland 
by  the  thousand;  places  which  afforded  remu- 
nerative employment  to  a number  of  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  mill,  from  10  to  60 

heads 
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Mr.  Justin  Mc  Carthy — continued, 
heads  of  families  ; those  are  all  silent  with  few 
exceptions.  The  only  mills  which  are  running 
now  are  mills  on  the  seaboard,  as  in  Dublin  or 
Cork,  and  Newry;  there  are  very  few  inland 
mills  doing  anything,  and,  as  Colonel  O’Hara 
said,  the  mills  in  Galway  are  on  the  point  of 
extinction.  There  were  13  or  14  a dozen  years 
ago,  but  there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five 
running  now. 

6465.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  an  in- 
stance of  how  that  business  is  affected  by  the 
railway  rates  ? — The  stoppage  of  the  milling  in- 
dustry has  been  mainly  caused  by  the  difference 
m freight  from  the  wheat  being  carried  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  interior  and  sent  back  again 
manufactured  t.o  the  seaboard.  The  inland  car- 
riage prevented  a miller  in  the  interior  carrying- 
on  his  business,  because  he  had  always  against 
him  the  fact  that  the  manufactured  article  comes 
from  America  with  one  carriage,  whereas  the 
wheat  comes  in  bulk,  and  one-fourth  of  that  is 
the  offal,  or  products  of  manufacture  other  than 
first  quality  flour,  and  the  carriage  on  which 
turns  the  scale  of  cost  against  the  home  pro- 
ducer; he  pays  carriage  on  the  thing  in  bulk, 
the  American  manufacturer  pays  carriage  only 
on  the  thing  in  its  marketable  condition. 

6466.  Amongst  the  causes  of  all  this  national 
decay,  we  heard  lately  something  about  the 
antagonism  of  classes,  the  want  of  a resident  land- 
lord class,  and  the  antagonism  of  landlord  and 
tenant;  and  we  have  also  heard  a good  deal 
about  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  landed 
class  ; now  to  be  really  beneficent,  that  influence 
should  be  of  slow  growth,  should  it  not  ? — I do 
not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  its  ever  growing 
in  Ireland  again.  That  antagonism  has  developed 
to  such  an  extent,  that  that,  and  the  fact  of  the 
tenant  having  got  a firm  hold  of  the  land  himself, 
will  prevent  them  ever  again  entering  into  rela- 
tions with  the  landlord.  I am  speaking  now  of 
what  is  called  the  sentimental  obstacle ; but 
there  is  a practical  obstacle  growing  up  in  the 
shape  of  an  economic  law,  which  prevents  the 
Irish  tenant  under  present  conditions  from  being 
even  able  to  support  himself,  far  less  to  pay  rent. 
We  in  England  have  opened  our  markets  to  all 
the  food-producing  countries  of  the  world.  Wher- 
ever a pound  of  wheat  or  a pound  of  beef  is  grown, 
we  offer  it  the  best  market  in  the  world.  In  Ire- 
land we  are  fighting  the  rentless  and  taxless  man 
in  America.  From  the  great  central  American 
plain,  from  California,  where  the  wheat  grows 
upon  the  very  slightest  preparation,  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  from  India,  in  fact,  from  wherever 
food  is  grown,  we  are  importing  it.  Now,  if  the 
Irish  agriculturist  is  to  live,  his  conditions  of  pro- 
duction must  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  rentless 
foreigner,  otherwise  he  cannot  survive.  If  Irish 
land  only  produces  as  much  as  pays  labour  and 
keeps  the  agriculturist,  the  landlord  cannot  have 
any  rent ; it  is  not  possible.  It  simply  has  come 
to  the  point  that  the  tenant  says,  “ I have.no 
more  rent  for  you  ; the  crop  has  not  produced  it,” 
and  that  I believe  was  the  case  in  Ireland  last 
year.  I do  not  believe  the  rents  in  Ireland  last 
year  were  drawn  from  the  soil  of  Ireland ; and 
putting  aside  the  chance  of  another  “ No  Rent” 
manifesto,  which  is  not  at  all  likely  as  a stroke 
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M r.  Justin  M‘  Carthy — continued, 
of  policy,  there  will  operate  the  simple  law  which 
says  that  no  rent  is  payable  when  none  is  made, 
and  that  from  nothing  you  cannot  make  any- 
thing. 

6467.  So  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  what  might  happen  if  there  were  a resident 
landlord  class  in  Ireland  again? — I think  it 
would  be  useless  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

6468.  Does  what  you  said  just  now  apply  to 
wheat  growing,  or  does  it  apply  to  the  general 
produce  of  the  soil? — I would  distinguish  be- 
tween wheat  and  any  other  crop.  I think  wheat 
growing  as  a general  crop  is  past  in  Ireland, 
because  we  cannot  reckon  on  the  eight  or  ten 
weeks  of  dry  warm  weather  to  ripen  it ; wheat 
is  a very  exhausting  crop,  whereas  barley  and 
oats  do  not  take  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  are  much  better 
suited  to  the  present  low  condition  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘ Carthy. 

6469.  If  the  rent  did  not  come  from  the  soil 
last  year,  what  did  it  come  from ; where  paid  ?— 
It  came  from  provision  previously  made,  and 
from  the  tenant  deferring  payment  of  other 
obligations ; he  did  not  pay  the  shopkeeper.  It 
has  been  extremely  difficult  for  the  shopkeeper 
to  get  money  in  Ireland  in  the  last  year,  or  two 
years,  and  a great  deal  of  the  debt  which  was 
incurred  in  the  so-called  prosperous  years  from 
1870  to  1875  or  1876,  is  still  unpaid.  I should 
say  over  50  per  cent,  of  it  is  hopelessly  lost  to 
the  trader. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6470.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  contribu- 
tions from  America  a' so  help  to  pay  the  rent  ? — 
They  do  to  a small  extent ; but  I think  the  help 
that  come3  from  America,  comes  mostly  in  the 
form  of  paid  passages  to  America;  the  rent 
paying  contributions  have  ceased  almost  alto- 
gether. Then  I should  like  to  add  that  another 
great  rent  paying  source  in  Ireland,  and  notably 
the  source  from  which  the  great  Dillon  rent  was 
made  up,  was  the  wage  earned  by  harvesting  in 
England.  The  harvest  men  from  Mayo,  Ross- 
common,  Longford,  and  Sligo,  who  came  to 
England  every  year  numbered  from  50,000  to 
60,000. 

6471.  That  system  has  greatly  fallen  off  now, 
has  it  not? — It  has  fallen  off  greatly  since  em- 
ployment declined  in  England.  Those  men 
went  through  great  hardships  in  coming  over; 
they  came  upon  deck  ; and  they  herded  in  rail- 
way carriages ; some  40  or  50  in  a carriage  ; they 
slept  on  straw  in  a barn  and  they  spent  as  little 
as  they  could  of  the  money  they  earned  in  order 
to  bring  back  the  necessary  10/.  or  15  /.  to  clear 
off  the  rent;  They  generally  worked  in  this 
country  on  piece  work. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

6472.  With  regard  to  American  contributions, 
would  you  say  that  they  have  fallen  off,  because 
of  the  depression  in  trade  in  America  or  because 
the  contributors  would  not  allow  the  recipients  to 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
apply  them  specifically  to  the  payment  of  rent  ? — 
I think  the  diminution  has  been  owing  to  two  or 
three  causes.  Inthecase  of  ainac  going  to  America, 
as  a general  rule  his  first  desire  and  pride  is  to 
send  home  some  of  the  money  he  has  earned  ; and 
emigrants  from  Ireland,  the  girls  especially,  emu- 
lated each  other  in  the  promptness  with  which 
they  sent  home  their  contributions  and  in  the 
amount  of  these.  But  in  course  of  time  as  they 
got  settled  in  America  new  claims  arose  upon 
them,  and  the  remittances  declined  or  ceased 
altogether.  They  had  claims  of  their  own  to 
satisfy.  Practically  the  continuity  of  despatch 
was  interrupted  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 
A man  going  to  America  and  establishing  himself 
there  would  send  money  home  at  first,  but  then 
when  he  married  he  could  not,  as  a rule,  continue 
to  do  so. 

6473.  And  there  has  been,  as  you  are  aware, 
depression  in  America? — Yes,  there  has  been 
very  great  depression  in  America ; that  has  also 
contributed  to  the  diminution  of  the  money  sent 
home. 

6474.  When  you  say  that  people  do  not  apply 
the  money  to  the  payment  of  rent,  do  the  contri- 
butors specifically  say  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  that 
ipurpose  ? — I do  not  think  that  is  so  ; most  of  the 
contributions  of  late  have  come  in  the  form  of 
prepaid  passages  to  America. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

6475.  We  have  heard  from  you  very  many  of 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  prosperity  in  Ireland  ; 
could  you  tell  the  committee  anything  about 
the  fisheries?— With  regard  to  the  fishery 
question,  I have  only  a general  knowledge.  I 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  owner  of  the 
Island  of  Bofin,  who  is,  singularly  enough,  a 
London  gentleman,  and  who  lives  in  Bofin  the 
year  round;  and  he  tells  me  that  around  Bofin 
every  day  in  the  year  you  may  catch  fish;  some- 
times herrings,  sometimes  cod,  and  sometimes 
mackerel,  but  always  fish,  and  that,  oftentimes 
the  sea  about  the  island  is  actually  roughened 
with  fish.  He  has  travelled  very  much,  and  he 
says  he  thinks  it  is  one  of  the  finest  fishing 
stations  in  the  world,  but  utterly  wanting  in  any 
means  of  communication. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

6476.  Where  is  Bofin? — It  is  west  of  Conne- 
mara. “ Innis  Bofin  ” it  is  sometimes  called. 

“ Innis  ” is  the  Irish  for  “ island,”  and  Bofin  is 
the  particular  name. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

6477.  It  is  north  of  Galway  Bay,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes  ; Galway  is  the  nearest  railway  station,  and 
Galway  is  about  60  miles  distant  by  road,  about 
the  same  by  sea.  But  to  develop  the  fishery  of 
Bofin  or  any  of  the  remote  places  in  the  west, 
two  things  are  needed,  a swift  conveyance  by 
steamer,  and  curing  stations.  Now,  a curino- 
station,  at  Bofin  or  Cleggan,  would  take  up  all 
the  fish  and  turn  it  into  a marketable  article ; the 
fish  could  be  cured  as  in  Scotland  in  the  curing 
stations,  and  be  sent  in  a state  to  bear  transport, 
instead  of  being  sent  as  fresh  fish,  and,  therefore, 
perishable  in  case  of  any  delay. 


Mr.  Eiourt — continued. 

6478.  What  fish  could  you  cure  at  a curino- 
station? — You  can  cure  mackerel  and  herrings, 
and  you  can  cure  cod  and  ling  if  you  like,  but 
they  are  preferred  in  the  fresh  form. 

6479.  And  haddocks  ?— No,  they  do  not  take 
haddocks  there  ; haddocks,  as  an  article  of  mer- 
cantile fishing,  are  confined  principally  to  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  from  Berwick  to  Peter- 
head. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

6480.  Could  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to 
the  establishment  of  a fishing  station? — I think 
the  owner  of  the  Island  of  Bofin  would  be 
delighted  to  give  any  facilities  for  curing  there, 
Bofin  is  off  the  coast,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
always  fished ; but  you  have  Killery  Bay  very 
near  in  which  you  could  fish  every  day  in  the 
year, and  the  other  bays;  you  have  the  great  bay 
of  Westport,  Clew  Bay,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
three  Kingdoms,  shut  in  by  Clare  Island  at  its 
entry,  and  the  Broad  Haven  and  Black-sod  Bays, 
in  Mayo.  In  those  you  may  carry  on  fishing  at 
any  time,  they  being  nearly  landlocked. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

6481.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  the 
pilchard  fisheries  on  that  coast?— They  do  not 
exist  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

6482.  There  used  to  be  a curing  station  at 
Helvick  Head  in  Waterford;  do  you  know  if 
that  is  still  there  ? — I do  not  know  much  of  the 
east  coast. 

Chairman. 

6483.  Do  you  consider  that  the  number  of  ves- 
sels and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in 
the  fishing  trade  has  increased  or  decreased  ? — 
If  we  take  it  from  the  public  statistics,  they 
have^ greatly  decreased;  and  I know  that  the 
condition  of  the  fishermen  generally  has  very 
much  worsened  of  late  years,  except  where  they 
have  been  assisted,  as  in  the  south,  by  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  by  contributions 
enabling  the  provision  of  suitable  boats  and 
gear. 

6484.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  in 
the  fishery  harbours  upon  the  west  coast  ? — They 
have  improved  very  little. 

6485.  That  operates  as  a great  discouragement 
to  the  fisheries  ?— Yes ; but  the  principal  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  fishermen  have  not  boats  suffi- 
ciently well  found  or  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
them  to  put  to  sea  in  anything  like  rough  wea- 
ther ; _ they  have  to  wait  till  fine  weather  to  go 
out  with  safety  ; that  makes  them  lazy  and  irre- 
gular in  habit. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6486.  Do  you  know  that  the  fishery  inspectors 
say  that  no  matter  how  many  boats  they  have, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  fish  in  one  respect 
in  consequence  of  want  of  h arbours  upon  the 
coast? — Yes,  that  is  so  ; I know  the  pier  that 
was  made  in  Killala  Bay,  which  the  men  never 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

could  use  and  never  did  use.  It  was  made  from 
20  to  30  feet  short  of  the  surveyed  length,  and 
consequently  they  could  not  use  it. 

Chairman. 

6487.  The  want  of  adequate  harbours  limits 
the  use  of  the  boats  ? — It  does. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

6488.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  which  has 
been  expressed,  that  upon  the  west  coast  fish 
swim  in  deeper  water  than  they  used  to  do  ? — I 
do  not  know  that ; I know  that  in  Galway  I saw 
mackerel  in  vast  numbers  driven  into  the  docks 
by  a school  of  porpoises,  and  men  fishing  them 
for  weeks  afterwards.  I think  in  most  cases  the 
fishery  has  so  far  decayed,  notably  in  Galway. 
The  fishermen  of  Galway  are  a peculiar  tribe, 
they  live  in  a part  called  the  Claddagh ; they  have 
a sovereign  and  customs  of  their  own,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  move  them.  Mr.  Brady  has  endea- 
voured to  improve  their  condition,  but  without 
much  success. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

6489.  The  Claddagh  and  its  system  is  almost 
done  away  with,  is  it  not? — They  are  less  in 
number  than  they  were,  but  I believe  there  are 
200  families  there  still. 

Chairman. 

6490.  There  is  a great  want  of  knowledge  of 
making  nets,  is  there  not,  among  the  fishermen  ? 
— They  very  seldom  make  their  own  nets. 

6491.  In  Brighton,  and  elsewhere  upon  our 
own  coast,  you  see  the  fishermen  making  their 
own  nets  ? — I never  saw  them  making  their  nets 
in  Ti-eland  ; they  mend  them,  but  do  not  make 
them. 

Mr.  Ewart 

6492.  I would  like  to  put  a few  questions  to 
you  with  regard  to  the  flax-growing  you  spoke 
of ; is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  and  recol- 
lection that  each  farmer  grew  a small  quantity 
of  flax  ? — Generally  so. 

6493.  Are  there  many  people  there  who  have 
had  experience  in  flax-growing  ? — There  are 
none  now ; it  has  ceased  long  since. 

6494.  But  are  there  none  of  them  still  alive 
who  used  to  cultivate  it  ? — Not  many.  I think 
the  growth  of  flax  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land has  almost  entirely  ceased. 

6495.  Is  the  soil  there  suitable  for  flax? — 
Some  of  it ; it  is  a deep  rich  soil  in  some  places, 
especially  the  soil  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick, 
which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  flax. 
But  flax  requires  veiy  careful  handling,  and 
scarcely  anyone  alive  in  those  districts  knows  how 
to  treat  it,  even  when  it  is  grown,  and  they 
have  no  scutching  mills  to  prepare  it  for  market ; 
so  that,  generally  speaking,  the  tradition  of  the 
industry  has  died  out. 

6496.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country  if  steps  were  taken  to  intro- 
duce flax-growing  there  ? — Certainly  it  would 
be  one  industry  added  for  which  the  country  is 
very  well  suited,  and  a very  long  staple  of  flax 
can  be  grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I have 
known  150/.  per  ton  to  be  paid  for  Courtrai 
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flax  for  thread-spinning,  and  flax  of  the  same 
class  could  be  grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Chairman. 

6497.  Do  you  know  what  the  importation  of 
flax  is  ? — I know  the  importation  of  flax  is  in- 
creasing very  much.  I should  like  to  say  that  I 
do  not  think  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  flax  has 
been  grown  on  account  of  the  market  in  Belfast, 
is  nearly  so  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
flax  as  the  south  of  Ireland,  either  as  regards 
climate  or  soil. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

6498.  Why  has  it  not  been  grown  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  ? — There  never  has  been  a regular 
market.  I may  mention,  as  illustrating  the 
localisation  of  manufacture,  and  its  power  of  con- 
fining textile  manufacture  to  localities,  that 
Messrs.  Russell,  in  Limerick,  expended  a very 
large  sum  in  building  a flax  mill,  and  filling  it 
with  the  best  machinery  ; they  imported  flax  and 
got  .flax  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  after 
running  this  flax  mill  for  10  years,  it  ultimately 
failed  to  pay.  They  had  to  go  to  Belfast  for 
their  workers  ; they  had  to  pay  the  best  class  of 
workers  a higher  price  than  the  rate  in  Belfast, 
or  they  had  to  take  the  refuse  of  the  market. 
In  one  case  they  increased  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction, and  in  the  other  case  they  worsened 
their  production,  so  that  from  one  cause  or  other 
they  never  made  a shilling  by  their  mill. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

6499.  Although  they  were  very  able  and 
wealthy  gentlemen,  they  were  not  “ Smiths  ” ? — 
No,  they  were  not.  They  had  no  personal  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

. 6500.  Do  you  think  the  Continental  mode  of 
flax  cultivation,  where  the  farmers  grow  the  flax 
aud  the  collectors  come  in  and  buy  it  from  them, 
and  steep  it  and  heckle  it,  might  be  adopted  ? — 
That  would  exactly  suit  the  present  condition  of 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 

6501.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  a system  were 
tried  there,  and  the  farmers  were  careful  enough 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil'  (for  flax  requires 
almost  garden  treatment),  they  could  grow  flax  to 
advantage  ? — I have  no  doubt  they  would  do  so, 
if  they  saw  it  to  be  a paying  crop. 

6502.  The  payment  would  depend  upon  the 
handling,  would  it  not? — If  it  is  handled  for 
them,  if  the  factor  comes  in  and  buys  it  when  it 
is  growing  or  ready  to  pull,  then  their  industry 
would  be  confined  to  the  growth  alone,  which 
they  are  quite  capable  of  doing. 

6503.  You  say  there  is  not  an  existing  know- 
ledge of  flax-growing ; do  you  suppose  it  would 
be  needful  to  have  instructors  to  supply  the 
knowledge? — Yes,  certainly. 

6504.  You  mentioned  something  about  tailoring; 
that  the  country  was  principally  now  supplied 
with  what  are  called  “ slop  clothes ; ” is  there 
nothing  being  done  to  get  up  works  of  some  kind 
to  make  good  clothes  instead  of  the  slop-made 
clothes? — In  Dublin  there  are  one  or  two 
attempts  of  the  kind,  and  in  Belfast  and  Derry  a 
very  extensive  shirt  and  underclothing  industry 
have  grown  up. 

6505.  But  I mean  in  tailoring  ? — No;  there  are 
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Mr.  Ewart — continued 

only  one  or  two  comparatively  small  ventures  in 
Dublin  which  have  not  yet  attained  to  sufficient 
growth  to  make  their  production  remarkable. 

6506.  Take  the  case  of  a small  town,  are  they 
not  enterprising  enough  to  get  up  a small  work- 
shop and  two  or  three  sewing  machines,  for  in- 
stance, and  supply  the  neighbourhood  with  ready- 
made  clothing  ? — They  cannot  do  it,  because  this 
trade  has  developed  wonderfully  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years ; an  honourable  Member  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Barran,  of  Leeds,  is  a very  large 
manufacturer  of  clothing.  His  mode  is  to  cut 
with  an  endless  steel  knife  six,  eight,  ten,  or  even 
twenty  thicknesses  of  cloth  at  a time,  and  the 
division  of  labour  in  thisjparticular  branch  of  manu- 
facture is  now  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
ordinary  industry  can  compete  with  it  in  price. 

6507. '  Would  the  lower  wages  in  Ireland  not 
make  up  to  some  extent  for  that  larger  scale  of 
manufacture  ? — To  some  extent  only,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  equalising  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

6508.  Do  you  consider  that  the  wages  are 
decidedly  lower  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly. 

6509.  Are  they  lower  for  skilled  labour? — For 
almost  everything,  but  for  that  particular  branch 
of  manufacture  we  have  no  skilled  hands  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

6510.  Take  the  case  of  workhouses  and  asy- 
lums and  public  institutions ; do  they  make  an 
effort  to  get  their  clothing  from  Irish  sources  ? — 
The  usual  method  is  to  supply  from  the  localities. 
The  local  tradesman  is  asked  by  the  workhouse 
master  to  send  in  a tender  for  the  clothing  of 
the  inmates,  and  he  generally  sends  to  his 
correspondents  in  England  or  in  Scotland  for 
samples  of  clothing,  which  are  accepted  or  not, 
and,  if  accepted,  are  sent  in  instead  of  home 
manufactures. 

Chairman. 

6511.  Do  not  the  inmates  make  their  own 
clothing  ? — No. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

6512.  Where  is  the  police  clothing  made  ? — 
The  police  clothing  is  generally  made  in  London, 
as  far  as  I know. 

6513.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  that 
can  be  remedied  and  Irish  produce  and  labour  used 
for  such  purposes? — I do  not  think  that  any 
trifling  stimulant  or  any  small  method  Would 
ever  revive  industry  in  Ireland.  My  notion  is 
that  you  must  first  begin  with  the  prime  industry, 
the  land  ; settle  that,  and  from  that  industry  will 
grow  every  other;  but  until  the  decline  of  the 
population  is  checked,  and  until  agriculture  is 
put  upon  a sounder  basis,  1 do  not  think  we 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  seeing  any  advance 
in  Ireland. 

6514.  You  spoke  of  the  life-blood  of  the 
country  having  been  drained  away.  If  all  the 
people  who  have  emigrated  had  remained  in 
Ireland,  how  would  they  have  been  fed? — 
With  a proper  condition  of  land  tenure  in  Ire- 
land, I should  say  we  could  feed  in  Ireland  15 
millions  of  people,  and  spare  some  food  for 
you  too. 


Mr.  Ewart— continued. 

6515.  Would  you  grow  corn  ? — I would  grow 
everything  except  wheat. 

6516.  But  is  not  wheat  still  the  staff  of  life? — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  but  the  question  is 
whether  it  should  be  so  exclusively  used. 

6517.  Do  they  ever  use  the  old-fashioned 
oaten  bread  ? — To  a very  small  extent  that  is 
still  used.  In  Drogheda  there  is  a very  large 
manufacture  of  oats  which  is  sent  extensively 
to  America  in  tins,  and  we,  singularly  enough, 
import  oatmeal  in  the  same  form  from  Fifeshire 
in  Scotland  for  the  making  of  porridge;  you  will 
see  Fifeshire  oatmeal  exposed  in  Galway  in  4 lb. 
bags  costing  1 s.,  or  28  l.  per  ton. 

6518.  Then  really  you  have  no  scheme  ready 
for  even  putting  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  in 
the  way  of  development,  have  you? — Yes,  I 
have  a scheme  certainly. 

6519.  But  have  you  given  it  to  the  Committee  ? 
—No. 

6520.  I am  sorry  to  say  1 shall  not  be  here  to 
hear  it.  Now  with  regard  to  the  stuff  for  knit- 
ting wool,  you  say  that  is  mostly  imported  ? — In 
the  case  of  the  McDevitt’s  industries,  that  is 
nearly  all  imported.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  best  yarn  that 
can  be  made  is  made  in  Blai'ney  by  the  Mahonys, 
who  were  formerly  yarn  spinners  for  Bradford 
before  they  became  tweed  manufacturers  : they 
make  excellent  yarn,  and  now  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Athlone,  is  producing  a better  yarn  than  any  of 
Mahony’s  yarns  ; Smith  produces  the  best  yarns 
in  the  market. 

6521.  Seeing  that  Ireland  is  a large  importer 
of  woollen  yarn,  is  that  production  likely  to 
increase  ? — It  is. 

6522.  Ireland  is  likely  to  produce  her  own 
supply  of  woollen  yarn  ? — Yes. 

6523.  You  see  no  hope  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture succeeding? — None  whatever,  nor  of  iron  ; 
those  two  need  not  be  persevered  with  in  Ireland. 
If  I am  permitted  by  the  Committee,  I shall  deal 
with  the  matter  of  protection,  which  I know  is 
in  our  mind  upon  this  side,  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
granting  of  any  independent  administration  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

6524.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  prefer 
protection  ? — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘  Car  thy. 

6525.  I want  to  get  some  idea  as  to  what  your 
remedies  would  be  for  this  condition  of  things  ? 
— I would  place,  first  of  all,  and  as  including 
every  other,  the  final  settlement  of  the  land 
question. 

6526.  But  what  would  you  call  ‘‘  the  final 
settlement  of  the  land  question  ?” — The  purchase 
by  the  State  of  the  landlords’  property  and  the 
sale  to  the  tenant. 

6527.  And  creating  a peasant  proprietary? — 
I would  call  it  an  occupying  proprietary,  because 
I look  upon  the  ideal  condition  of  an  agricultural 
country  as  comprising  a great  many  classes,  from 
a five-acre  farm  up  to  five  hundred.  You  must 
have  your  small  farmers  to  supply  labour  for 
your  big  men,  and  you  must  have  your  large 
farmers  with  capital  to  take  up  new  implements, 
and  new  seeds  and  improved  breeds  of  stock.  I 

do 
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Mr.  Justin  M‘  Carthy — continued. 

<lo  not  know  whether  the  Committee  would 
•desire  to  know  how  I would  propose  to  change 
the  landlords’  title  into  the  tenants’  title.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  a very  simple  process. 
'The  only  difficulty  is  the  initial  difficulty,  the 
hrst  step.  And  that  difficulty  I take  to 

<be  the  settling  with  the  landlord  the  value 
of  his  property,  because  that  has  been  going 
down  to  such  an  extent  that  I do  not  think 
any  owner  would  now  be  willing  to  take 
what  the  present  market  value  represents,  and 
I would  not  be  inclined  to  ask  him  ; and  for  this 
reason,  that  a conjuncture  of  circumstances  has 
depreciated  the  value  of  the  ownership  of  land 
to  a point  it  never  reached  before,  and  this  while 
the  occupancy  value  is  steadily  rising.  This  is 
a phenomenon  which  you  see  constantly  in 
Ireland.  For  example,  I saw  only  10  days  ago 
near  Nenagh  the  tenant-right  of  a farm  of  50 
acres  sold,  subject  to  a pound  an  acre  ; the  rent 
was  reckoned  a fair  rent,  and  the  tenant’s  interest 
in  that  50  acres  brought  900/.,  making,  with  the 
auctioneer’s  fees,  1,000  /.  for  the  occupancy  value 
of  50  acres  of  land  held  at  a pound  an  acre,  and 
thought  to  be  worth  no  more.  This  is  not  un- 
common in  Ireland  ; whenever  occupancy  comes 
into  the  market,  it  brings  a much  higher  price 
than  the  fee  simple  ; and  I take  the  cause  to  be 
this,  that  the  landlord  in  claiming  absolute  un- 
conditional property  in  the  land,  not  only  in  the 
fee  itself  but  in  all  that  the  tenants  put  into  it, 
has  so  exaggerated  his  interest  as  to  void  it.  The 
•excess  of  the  claim  has  actually  resulted  in  its 
destroying  depreciation  far  below  its  true  value. 
If,  10  years  ago,  the  proprietors  in  Ireland  had 
come  forward  with  a scheme  of  settlement,  taking 
for  their  first  condition,  perpetuity  of  occupancy 
with  a right  to  all  the  added  value  which  the  skill 
and  capital  of  the  tenant  put  into  the  soil,  they  would 
have  got  the  full  market  value  of  their  estates 
at  that  day.  I do  not  believe  they  will  ever 
again  see  half  the  money  they  would  have  se- 
cured at  that  time.  What  we  are  in  presence  of, 
in  Ireland,  is  a land  revolution;  and  we  have 
got  to  acknowledge  that.  As  an  owner  of  land 
1 have  to  deal  with  my  tenant  as  a man  having 
a right  as  good  as  mine,  not  enforceable  by  law 
but  actually  enforced  by  custom.  I must  treat 
with  that  man  as  having  an  unwritten  law  at  his 
back  which  is  as  operative  as  the  written  law 
which  is  behind  mine,  and  practically,  I have 
got  to  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

6528.  You  are  speaking  now,  I suppose,  of  10 
years  ago? — I am  speaking  of  the  present  moment 
as  far  as  the  landlord  and  tenant  go.  If  10  years 
ago  the  proposition  had  been  made  to  give  leases  in 
perpetuity  the  landlords  at  that  time  would  have 
secured  generally  their  full  rental.  In  Ireland,  as  it 
is  now,  I doubt  very  much  whether  they  would 
secure  more  than  half  of  it ; and  for  my  part,  and  as 
regards  my  land,  I am  prepared  to  take  a very 
considerable  reduction  of  the  money  put  into  it. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a man  put  in  20,000  /.,  he  will 
take  15,000  /.  Then  as  to  the  mode  of  conver- 
sion, the  landlord’s  interest  having  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  say  20,000  /.,  the  Government  hands 
to  the  landlord,  not  20,000  sovereigns,  not20,000  /. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
in  Bank  of  England  notes,  but  20,000  /.  of  Land 
Debenture  bonds  guaranteed  by  Government 
to  pay  such  an  interest  as  will  make  them  sale- 
able at  par.  That  is  to  say,  the  landlord  can 
lock  up  the  bonds  in  his  strong  box  and  draw  the 
interest,  or  he  can  take  such  portion  as  he  needs 
to  the  nearest  bank,  and  say,  “ I want  so  much 
for  these,”  and  get  the  nominal  value ; then  he 
is  done  with,  and  his  claim  upon  the  land  is  ended. 
The.  Government  then,  turning  to  the  tenant, 
says:  For  the  public  interest,  and  in  your  behoof, 
we  have  bought  your  landlord  out,  and  we  come 
to  deal  with  you  ; we  shall  sell  you  your  larm  as 
you  now  occupy  it  at  the  pi'ice  it  cost,  plus  the 
stamps,  or  we  shall  sell  it  to  you  on  a terminable 
annuity  of  20,  30,  40  or  50  years,  the  longer, 
term  at  3|  per  cent.,  repaying  capital  and 
interest.  The  tenant  then  becomes  the  proprietor. 
His  condition  at  the  starting  point  is  this:  he 
has  been  paying  his  landlord  5,  6,  or  8 per- 
cent, upon  the  capitalized  value  of  his  land. 
Take  it  that  he  has  been  paying  5 per 
cent,  to  the  landlord ; he  starts  by  paying  the 
Government  3£  per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  a man 
who  has  been  paying  his  landlord  20  l.  a year, 
with  a possibility  of  an  advance  (because  the 
15  years’  valuation  is  before  him)  pays  the  Go- 
vernment 13  l.  10  s.,  and  the  very  first  year  he  is 
dealing  with  the  Government  he  has  6 /.  10  s.  in 
his  hand,  to  add  to  his  capital.  In  10  years  he 
has  65  l.  in  his  hand  to  work  his  farm  sufficient, 
even  supposing  he  had  little  or  no  capital  to  begin 
with.  But  he  has  more;  he  has  the  stimulus  of 
knowing  that  what  he  works  for  is  his  own,  and 
that  every  pound  of  added  value  his  labour  can 
give  to  his  holding  is  his  for  ever.  That 
stimulus  we  have  hitherto  wanted  in  Ireland,  and 
keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  land  has  been  brought  by  various 
causes  to  the  lowest  point,  this  new  condition 
giving  not  only  one,  but  every  inducement  to 
advance,  will  enable  the  tenant  to  repay  the 
Government,  not  in  50  years,  or  30,  or  20 
years,  but  probably  it  may  be  in  15  years. 
If  an  acre  of  land,  which  produces  10  /.  of 
gross  value  under  the  present  system,  is  made 
to  produce  20  l.  (and  I do  not  think  the  calcula- 
tion is  at  all  extravagant),  it  follows  that  the 
tenant  will  be  able  to  repay  the  State  in  half  the 
time  he  conditioned,  and  then,  when  his  payments 
are  finished,  he  will  be  able  to  fight  the  rentless  and 
taxless  man  in  America ; he  has  a better  climate, 
and  he  has  the  carri  ige  in  his  favour.  A great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  climate  of  Ireland ; 
the  climate  of  Ireland  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world;  it  is  one  of  the  most  equable;  there  is 
less  extreme  of  heat  and  cold ; and,  taking  an 
average  year,  thex-e  are  not  three  days  in  it  when 
outdoor  work  cannot  be  followed.  And  the  very 
humidity,  which  is  now  so  great  a bar  to  produc- 
tiveness, can,  with  pi-oper  di-ainage,  be  convei-ted 
into  one  of  tlxe  chief  causes  of  incx-eased  produc- 
tion. Water  only  checks  the  growth  of  plants 
when  it  is  stagnant ; if  you  keep  it  running  by 
good  drainage  it  stimulates  the  production  enor- 
mously. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘  Carthy. 

6529.  You  think  that  the  climate  is  favour- 
able, on  the  whole? — It  is  an  admirable  one,  on 
Y y the 
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Mr.  Justin  Me  Carthy- — continued, 
the  whole.  Excluding  wheat,  which  requires  cer- 
tainly eight  or  nine  weeks  fine  weather,  all  the 
other  crops,  common  to  the  temperate  zone,  we 
can  produce  as  well  as  any  country  in  the  world. 

6530.  What  you  think  Ireland  wants  is  im- 
proved land  tenure,  to  begin  with  ? — Yes. 

6531.  After  that,  have  you  anything  to  say 
about  equalising  the  economic  conditions  of  pro- 
duction between  our  farmers  and  those  on  the 
Continent,  or  in  America? — We  have  done  that 
in  converting  the  tenant  into  an  occupying  pro- 

rietor  by  the  process  I have  ventured  to  put 

efore  the  Committee.  The  next  point  which  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  bring  out  is  this, 
that,  from  the  disproportion  between  the  rents 
and  the  power  to  pay  them,  and  the  lessening  of 
the  values  of  agricultural  produce  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  the  capital  at  the  disposal  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Irish  farmers,  especially  of  the 
smaller  class,  is  far  too  small  for  profitable  culti- 
vation ; and  the  first  aim  of  Government  should 
be  to  increase  that  capital. 

6532.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ? — First,  by  a 
large  scheme  of  arterial  drainage ; that  would 
enable  a man,  especially  in  the  central  plain,  to 
improve  by  drainage  his  own  particular  plot,  and 
earn  on  public  works  some  capital  for  its  better 
development;  and  next,  by  the  extension  of 
railways. 

6533.  Now,  with  reference  to  drainage : is  it 
not  the  fact  that  neither  tenants  nor  proprietors 
have  the  power  or  means  at  present  to  carry  out 
a general  system  of  drainage  ; is  not  that  so  ? — 
They  have  not  the  power  ; they  neither  have  the 
legislative  power,  nor  the  capital.  Then  passing 
from  drainage,  which  is  thoroughly  understood, 
and  about  which  I believe  the  Committee  have 
already  had  evidence,  I come  to  the  extension  of 
railways.  You  may  extend  the  present  system 
where  connections  are  necessary,  or  you  may 
build  light  railways  in  parts  of  the  country,  which 
are  too  poor  themselves  to  furnish  the  capital. 
Colonel  O’Hara  on  the  last  occasion  gave  evi- 
dence about  the  railway  from  Galway  to  Clifden  ; 
that  is  a most  necessary  work,  running  through  a 
country  which  will  not  bear  taxation,  but  which 
is  yet  capable  of  indefinite  development.  This 
line  would  run  through  the  great  Martin  estate, 
now  the  property  of  a gentleman  named  Berridge, 
a partner  in  a great  London  firm. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

6534.  Meux  & Co.? — Yes;  he  is  a partner 
in  that  firm.  He  went  to  live  in  Ballynahinch 
for  a year  or  two  ; it  is  said  that  he  did  not  find 
the  air  to  agree  with  him,  and  has  become  an 
absentee.  This  property  has  within  itself  almost 
every  description  of  wealth. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6535.  Did  Mr.  Berridge  buy  out  the  Law  Life 
Insurance  Company  ? — He  acquired  the  interest 
of  the  Law  Life  Insurance  Company,  who  had 
mortgages  on  the  land;  there  were  two  inter- 
venients,  but,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Berridge  got 
possession  of  the  Martin  property.  Now  this 
property,  as  I was  saying,  possesses  untold 
elements  of  wealth.  It  has  38  miles  of  coast. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

three  secure  harbours,  and  with  most  valuable 
fisheries.  It  has  lakes  and  rivers  without  sand. 
It  has  the  quarries,  of  which  Colonel  O’Hara 
spoke  on  the  last  occasion,  which  with  railway  or 
other  suitable  communication  could  be  developed 
into  great  industries.  Some  years  ago,  going 
down  to  Clifden,  I saw  the  road  strewn  with 
scantling,  lying  two  and  two ; and  going  on  a 
little  further  we  found  50  men  rolling  a 15-ton- 
block  of  veined  marble  from  the  quarries  to 
Roundstone,  a distance  of  12  miles.  Coming 
back  from  Clifden,  I saw  this  huge  block  of 
marble  was  reposing  in  the  ditch  into  which  it 
had  rolled,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  workmen, 
and  in  the  ditch  it  remained  for  six  months. 
Finally,  it  was  taken  out  and  brought  for  ship- 
ment to  Roundstone,  and  finished  and  set  up  in 
the  place  it  was  intended  for.  I asked  the  agent 
of  Messrs.  Sibthorpe,  who  worked  this  quarry 
intermittently,  what  was  the  value  of  this- 
block,  and  he  said  it  was  about  300/.,  but  I 
should  say  nearly  half  the  cost  went  to  the  labour 
of  taking  it  lrom  the  quarry  down  to  the  port  for 
shipment ; and  that  enormous  advance  of  cost 
necessarily  prevents  the  development  of  that  in- 
dustry. Very  few  people  would  pay  300  /.  for 
15  feet  of  marble,  even  of  the  most  precious 
description  ; so  that  those  quarries  are  practically 
unused.  Then  this  great  territory  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  planting  of  all  kinds  of  forest 
trees  from  the  coast,  where  you  would  get  the 
maritime  fir  to  grow,  to  the  hillsides  of  the  in- 
terior, where  the  finest  hard-wood  timber  could 
be  produced, 

Mr.  Justin  M‘Carlhy. 

6536.  Have  you  read  Professor  Howitz’s  evi- 
dence ? — I have.  We  want  timber  badly  in  the 
west.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  ot  two 
proprietors,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  and  Lord 
Ardilaun,  there  is  scarcely  a proprietor  who  is 
planting.  There  are  plenty  who  are  cutting.  That 
is  another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  communi- 
cation for  developing  the  natural  resources  of 
that  country,  for  without  cheap  carriage  your 
timber  has  no  marketable  value. 

6537.  Has  the  Tramways  Act  been  of  much 
use,  so  far? — It  has  been  almost  inoperative. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  the  various  persons  to 
agree  has  led  to  excessive  expense  in  preparing 
plans  and  surveys,  and  all  that ; but  scarcely  one 
of  these  schemes  has  come  into  operation,  except 
the  West  Clare  Railway,  which  has  been  begun 
recently.  The  principal  reason  why  J advocate 
the  formation  of  these  railways  is  this : that  it 
will  give  into  the  hands  of  the  small  farmers 
some  capital  to  enable  them  to  develop  the 
resources  of  their  holdings.  Now,  in  a «reat 
many  instances,  if  a farmer  is  to  live  or  keep 
possession  of  his  small  holding,  he  has  to  come  to 
England  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  the  rent. 
These  public  works  would  enable  him  to  earn 
from  their  prosecution  the  capital  he  has  now  to 
come  to  England  to  earn,  and  would  permit  him 
to  go  on  doing  his  own  business.  It  would  furnish 
immediately  to  the  most  necessitous  localities  the 
capital  they  want,  and  which  they  are  not  likely 
to  get  in  any  other  way.  This  capital  could  be 

secured 
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Mr.  Justin  M‘ Cartky — continued. 

Secured  by  claims  on  the  lands  improved  by 
drainage,  by  liens  on  the  railways  constructed, 
and  by  forest  debentures  for  the  timber  planted. 
Now  I come  to  the  planting,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  expedients  by 
which  the  country  can  be  improved,  and  the  ne- 
cessary capital  put  into  the  hands  of  the  small 
occupier.  And  I say  it  is  the  most  important, 
because  out  of  every  1,000  l.  given  for  planting, 
about  800/.  are  spent  in  unskilled  labour.  Now  the 
most  necessitous  parts  of'  the  country  are  pre- 
cisely those  in  which  land  can  be  got  suitable 
for  planting;  mountains  and  valleys  entirely 
unoccupied  and  worthless  in  their  present  con- 
dition. Then  it  is  known  to  everybody  who  has 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that 
few  ventures  pay  as  well  as  planting.  The  ex- 
periments made  by  France  in  the  Landes  of 
Gascony  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  great 
wealth  in  the  middle  of  a sandy  waste.  Three 
years  ago  a wood  of  400  acres,  which  was 
planted  within  my  memory  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Galtees  sold  for  150./.  an  acre.  The  land  upon 
which  this  wood  grew  was  not  worth  .1  s.  an 
acre  for  any  other  purpose. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6538.  Have  you  any  objection  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  grower? — It  was  planted  by  an 
Earl  of  Glengall,  a family  now  extinct  in  the 
male  line.  They  were  Butlers  of  the  Ormond 
family,  and  had  great  estates  in  Tipperary,  most 
of  which  are  still  held  by  the  heiress  of  the  late 
Earl. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6539.  When  did  they  plant  the  wood  ! — It  was 
between  45  and  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ratlibone. 

6540.  What  kind  of  planting  was  it? — It  was 
mixed  pines  and  hard  woods,  the  former 
alone  being  sold.  Firs  begin  to  yield  revenue 
very  quickly,  while  the  hard  woods  are  made 
to  grow  more  upright  in  consequence  of  being 
planted  with  the  firs.  Oak  will  branch  out 
at  a very  small  height  if  you  plant  it  by 
itself;  but  if  you  plant  it  with  firs,  it  is  obliged 
to  grow  up  to  get  light  and  air.  I have  calcu- 
lated the  return  in  this  case  at  about  2 /.  an  acre 
for  the  whole  time  the  land  has  been  occupied 
with  trees,  deducting  original  outlay  and  interest. 
That  is,  perhaps,  an  extravagant  estimate,  as  a 
general  result,  but  what  has  been  done  in  one 
case  can  be  done  in  another.  Planting,  I think, 
must  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
that  a proprietor  or  the  State  can  possibly  enter 
upon. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

6541.  You  would  have  this  done  under  some 
department  of  the  State,  would  you  not  ? — I 
would ; because  if  there  is  one  thing  more  un- 
known than  another  in  Ireland  it  is  the  subject  of 
forestry.  Frequently  the  wrong  kind  of  timber 
is  planted;  and  when  the  right  kind  of  timber  is 
planted  it  is  planted  the  wrong  way.  I have  seen 
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again  and  again  the  most  absolute  waste  of 
thousands  of  pounds  from  the  neglect  of  the 
most  ordinary  conditions  of  growth.  Then, 
following  upon  that,  there  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able than  the  utter  neglect  of  woods  when  once 
planted.  Timber  that  has  ceased  to  grow  or  has 
become  decayed  is  allowed  to  remain  injuring 
everything  about  it  instead  of  being  at  once 
removed  and  made  marketable.  Timber  which 
falls  is  allowed  to  lie  till  it  rots,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  timber  trees  lying  upon 
Irish  estates  rotting  in  sheer  neglect.  In  scarcely 
any  instance  do  I see  any  intelligent  scientific 
treatment  given  to  woods  when  once  planted; 
they  seem  to  be  planted  haphazard  and  are  allowed 
to  grow  haphazard,  while  there  is  no  crop  you  can 
put  into  the  ground  which  requires  more  steady 
and  constant  interest  and  treatment  than  a crop  of 
timber ; you  must  never  let  it  alone,  and  your 
forester  must  be  a man  who  must  understand  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6542.  Do  you  attribute  this  neglect  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil? — Certainly ; I attribute  it 
to  the  neglect  of  the  proprietor,  because  the  tenant 
could  not  plant;  if  he  did  so,  the  timber  would 
become  the  property  of  the  landlord  unless  he 
registered  it,  as  I believe  was  possible  under  an 
old  Statute  of  George  the  Third. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6543.  That  only  applied  to  leaseholders  ? — So 
I understand;  generally  speaking,  planting  in 
Ireland  has  almost  ceased ; from  one  cause  or 
another  there  is  very  little  planting  done ; but,  as 
I remarked  before,  a good  deal  of  cutting. 

6544.  Are  you  aware  that  the  quantity  of  planted 
land  in  Ireland  has  decreased  by  45,000  acres 
as  between  1841  and  the  present  date?— I do  not 
know  the  exact  acreage,  but  from  observation  1 
should  say  that  the  quantity  of  land  under  timber 
has  greatly  diminished. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6545.  It  is  practically  all  cutting  and  no  plant- 
ing ? — It  is  practically  all  cutting  and  no  planting. 
Now  with  these  three  means  of  assistance  the 
State  can  secure  itself  the  repayment  of  the 
money  advanced  and  economically  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people ; but  witiiout  some  ex- 
ternal assistance  I do  not  see  how  a small  farmer 
whose  capital  has  been  reduced  by  excessive  rent 
and  bad  seasons  to  a very  low  point,  can  improve. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘  Car  thy. 

6546.  The  three  modes  of  assistance  you  pro- 
pose would  be,  first,  land  tenure,  and,  secondly, 
planting? — The  extension  of  the  railway  system, 
arterial  drainage,  and  planting.  The  facilities 
for  planting  are  greatest;  I do  not  think  you 
can  go  anywhere  in  the  west  of  Ireland  without 
finding  great  tracts  of  land  entirely  useless; 
either  gone  back  to  sterility  from  want  of 
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Mr.  Justin  McCarthy — continued, 
cultivation  or  never  having  been  cultivated. 
N ow,  if  a proprietor  has  a large  tract  of  land  which 
he  does  not  himself  put  to  any  useful  purpose, 
I do  not  see  any  harm  in  the  State  saying,  “You 
must  relinquish  your  right  to  this  land  and  we 
will  pay  you  what  it  is  worth.”  Planting  can  be 
made  to  give  the  full  return  to  the  State  besides 
giving  a most  absolute  security  for  the  expendi- 
ture, the  money  invested  being  secured  upon  the 
forest.  1 do  not  propose  to  take  an  acre  of  land 
occupied  by  tenants,  but  it  is  perfectly  notorious 
that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  which  are  quite  unoccupied. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

6547.  Are  you  speaking  now  by  book,  and 
quite  strictly,  in  saying  that  there  are  not  some 
persons  who  have  grazing  rights  over  these 
lands  ? — I am  speaking  principally  from  observa- 
tion. 

6548.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  in- 
stance where  you  could  lay  your  hand  upon  a 
couple  of  thousand  acres  absolutely  occupied  by 
some  roan’s  cattle,  either  in  a yearly  take  or 
upon  a longer  take.  The  observation  you  make 
is  a very  important  one,  and  I want  to  test  it 
and  see  if  you  are  speaking  the  fact? — If  you 
have  examined  the  district  yourself  you  must 
have  come  across  the  great  estate,  as  1 must  call 
it,  though  it  is  a farm,  held  by  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Captain  Houston  under  the  Marquis  of  Sligo, 
extending  north  from  Killery  Bay  to  nearW estport. 
This  estate,  or  farm,  extends  to  32,000  acres,  and  I 
may  say  it  is  almost  wholly  without  tenants  ; it  was 
cneof  the  Sligo  clearances.  A considerable  amount 
of  this,  I should  say  between  6,000  and  10,000 
acres,  occupies  the  valley  of  the  River  Erriff 
which  flows  from  near  Westpoint  into  Killery 
Bay,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  settlement 
of  tenants  at  this  moment;  but  the  balance  of 
the  estale,  over  20,000  acres,  might  be  all  planted 
except  the  bog  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Croagh 
Patrick,  which  is  chiefly  a morass.  That  bog 
would  require  draining  before  planting,  but  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  might  be  planted  to-day. 
The  yield  in  grazing  is  so  inconsiderable  that  I 
think  it  is  let  at  6 d.  an  acre  ; at  all  events,  it  is 
of  so  small  a value  that  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  about  dealing  with  Captain  Houston 
for  his  rights.  In  fact.  Captain  Houston  told  me 
that  he  offered  this  land  to  Mr.  Parnell  for  the 
purpose  of  his  migration  scheme ; Mr.  Parnell  was 
advised,  perhaps  unfortunately,  not  to  take  it.  He 
took  up  another  property  which  was  not  so  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  migration  as  this. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

6549.  What  would  Mr.  Parnell  do  with  land 
worth  only  6 d.  an  acre  ? — A good  deal  of  it  was 
worth  only  that,  but  the  Erriff  Valley  is  probably 
worth  from  10  s.  lo  1Z.  an  acre. 

6550.  If  that  be  so,  does  not  that  fact  consti- 
tute some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  estate  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  ?— No ; because  the 
portion  of  it  that  was  proposed  to  be  used  for 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

migration  purposes  was  quite  different  from  the 
portion  of  it  that  would  be  used  for  planting. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

6551.  Would  not  the  tenants  be  employed  in 
planting,  the  trees,  and  engaged  about  the  forests? 
— Certainly ; not  one  need  be  evicted.  They 
would  be  the  most  suitable  persons  for  planting 
and  caring  the  timber. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘ Cur  thy. 

6552.  You,  I suppose,  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  . idea,  at  one  time  very  popular,  that  the 
business  of  Ireland  was  to  be  a place  for  the  pro- 
duction of  flocks  and  herds? — I think  to  lay 
down  Ireland  in  permanent  grass  would  be  the 
very  worst  purpose  you  could  put  it  to,  because 
it  can  be  clearly  proved,  putting  higher  considera- 
tions out  of  view,  that  the  last  three  or  four  wet 
seasons  have  decreased  the  value  of  the  perma- 
nent grass  laid  down  by  50  per  cent, ; the  years 
1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  were  all  very  wet. 
The  only  land  which  is  fit  to  produce  permanent 
grass  is.  very  rich  land,  which  does  not  require 
cultivation  to  renew  its  surface  or  renew  the 
plants.  The  quantity  of  that  land  in  every  coun- 
try must  be  very  small;  and  whilst  you  must 
have  in  good  farming  a certain  area  of  land  in 
grass,  that  should  be  turned  up  in  the  course  of 
the  shift  every  five,  six,  or  seven  years,  as  the 
case  may  be ; but  to  lay  down  in  permanent 
pasture,  as  has  been  done  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
great  tracts  of  undrained  and  exhausted  land,  is 
simply  to  provide  for  their  coming  to  a point 
where  they  are  worth  nothing  at  all.  Year  by 
year  the  mosses  grow,  and  the  nutritive  grasses 
decrease. 

6553.  I think  the  remedies  you  suggest  are,  if 
I may  summarise  them,  first  of  all,  the  complete 
development  of  the  land  tenure  system  into  that 
of  an  occupying  tenantry  all  over  the  country ; 
next  the  development  of  railways  and  tramways, 
and  then  arterial  drainage  with  a very  extensive 
planting  or  reafforesting  of  great  parts  of  the 
country?— Yes  ; I may  say  as  to  the  latter  ex- 
pedient, that  it  would  increase  the  fertility  of  all 
the  lands  under  cultivation,  and  it  would  greatly 
add  to  the  amenity  of  the  climate.  It  would 
make  the  climate  less  humid  and  give  a more 
constant  supply  of  water  by  preventing  the 
prompt  evaporation  which  takes  place  from  hill- 
sides. which  are  not  planted.  It  would  lessen 
flooding  by  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
rivers,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  shelter  for 
the  growth  of  crops,  and  sheep,  and  cattle.  It 
any  one  examines  the  condition  of  a sheltered  plot 
of  grass  in  early  spring  when  the  east  winds 
prevail,  and  compare  it  with  the  condition  of 
land  exposed  to  the  winds,  he  will  see  at  once  a 
month’s  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  grasses, 
and  this  month’s  difference  means  a similar  dif- 
ference in  the  forwardness  of  the  stock. 

6554.  Would  you  wish  to  say  anything  about 
equalising  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  pro- 
duction of  stock  as  between  the  Irishman  and 
the  foreigner  ? — I have  replied  to  that  in  saying 
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Mr.  Justin  M‘  Car  thy — continued, 
that  you  must  make  the  Irish  farmer  a rentless 
and  nearly  taxless  man,  as  nearly  the  man  against 
whom  he  has  to  compete  is.  The  freight  is  fre- 
quently a very  slight  element  in  the  question  of 
competition.  Lately,  wheat  was  carried  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  at  a cost  of  from  five. to 
ten  cents  a barrel,  and  that  wheat  was  carried 
free  to  Liverpool  as  ballast,  so  that  the  advantage 
in  favour  of  the  home  grower,  supposing  he  grew 
wheat,  was  entirely  exhausted. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6555.  Why  was  it  carried  free  ?— It  was  carried 
as  ballast. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

6556.  You  cannot  always  expect  to  have  that 
against  you?  — Not  always.  As  regards  the 
capacity  of  Ireland  for  bearing  a large  population, 
that  question  has  been  asked  some  time  ago.  I 
find  from  statistics  drawn  from  reliable  sources 
that  when  the  population  of  Ireland  was  eight 
millions  she  exported  to  the  port  of  London  alone 
18,000  quarters  of  oats  per  week,  and  this  when 
there  was  no  food  importation  into  Ireland.  . In 
1839  I counted  200  ships  in  the  port  of  Limerick, 
mostly  engaged  in  the  export  of  provisions.  The 
only  food-bearing  ship  you  now  see  in  Limerick 
is  a ship  bringing  flour  or  Indian  corn  into  Ire- 
land. 

6557.  Those  were  the  days  of  large  protective 
duties  ? — We  had  protective  duties  then.  But  as 
regards  the  rehabilitation  of  Irish  agriculture  by 
protective  duties,  I think  we  discussed  it.  The 
very  name  of  protection  in  England  is  enough 
to  raise  a storm.  Speaking  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Lancashire,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
protection  if  we  can  help  it;  we  want  the  cheapest 
and  best  loaf  that  can  be  put  upon  the  table  of 
our  working  people.  We  will  not  permit,  if  we 
can  help  it,  a tax  on  food  in  any  shape  or  form. 
I am  speaking  now  as  representing  what  I know 
of  the  mind  of  the  largest  employers  of  labour  in 
the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

6558.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  Ireland  ? — 
Certainly,  I wish  to  put  this  clearly,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  find  a modus  vivendi.  W e have  fought 
long  enough ; it  is  no  use  fighting  any  longer. 
The  conflict  injured  you,  while  it  has  nearly 
killed  us  ; and  the  sooner  an  agreement  is  arrived 
at  the  better;  the  sooner  we  get  to  know  that  our 
best  interests  lie  in  the  same  lines  the  sooner 
those  laws  will  be  framed  which  will  enable  us  to 
live  by  the  development  of  those  interests.  I 
think  one  of  the  most  essential  points  to  put 
forward,  speaking  from  a tolerably  competent 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  is  this,  that  we 
do  not  want  protection  in  Ireland,  that  we  can 
start  if  the  conditions  are  given  of  a great  land 
industry,  and  carry  it  to  a point  it  has  never 
reached  before,  while  we  can  develop  with  that 
such  manufactures  as  are  suitable  to  Ireland. 
The  woollen  industry  may  be  developed  indefi- 
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nitely,  and  we  need  not  take  others  for  which 
we  have  not  proper  facilities.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  if,  in  the  administration  of  Ire- 
land in  the  future,  we  should  begin  either  by 
protective  duties,  or  other  similar  means,  to 
foster  industries  for  which  the  country  is  not 
suitable. 

6559.  I suppose  everyone  would  agree  with 
that  ? — I do  not  see  any  necessity  for  it ; if  we 
can  produce  that  enormous  quantity  of  food 
which  is  necessary  for  the  people  on  this  side,  why 
should  we  not  go  on  producing  that  food,  and 
take  in  exchange  what  you  can  make  better  than 
us  ? I speak  now  from  the  Irish  point  of 
view. 

6560.  But  before  you  go  to  that  point  of  view, 
you  would  require  an  entire  social  revolution 
before  you  came  to  that  platform? — You  are 
getting  it  whether  you  want  it  or  not ; I hold 
that  the  revolution  in  which  we  are  halfway  ad- 
vanced now  can  neither  stop  nor  stay.  By  no 
conceivable  operation  of  law  can  you  compel  the 
two  partners  you  have  put  together  in  the  soil 
of  Ireland  to  agree.  The  legislature  has  put 
the  two  in  a bed  together,  and  the  end  will 
be  that  the  stronger  party  will  cast  out  the 
weaker.  I scarcely  know  any  Irish  landlord 
who  is  not  ready  to  sell ; he  knows  that  the  value 
of  the  land  he  owns  is  greatly  depreciated  in  the 
present  day ; he  does  not  know,  nor  can  he  tell 
where  that  depreciation  will  stop. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6561.  His  trouble  is  that  he  can  find  no  buyer? 
— He  cannot  find  any  buyer,  because  there  is  no 
confidence  ; nobody  knows  what  the  future  of 
the  land  qnestioii  in  Ireland  will  be,  and  nobody 
will  invest  money  in  land  from  which  he  is  by  no 
means  certain  of  a return. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

6562.  Just  one  question  which  several  of  the 
Committee  have  asked,  and  to  which  they  have 
not  received  an  answer.  You  said,  as  I under- 
stood you,  that  the  people  were  willing  to  do 
in  the  west  the  lighter  kind  of  work  if  it  was 
offered ; now  what  the  Committee  I am  sure 
would  be  very  much  interested  in  learning  is, 
can  you  give  us  any  explanation  of  the  fact,  that 
whereas  the  Irish  people  in  the  United  States 
and. other  places  do  the  very  hardest  work  which 
is  to  be  found,  yet  in  their  own  country  they 
do  not  seem  to  work  in  the  same  manner,  or  do 
the  heavier  kinds  of  work  ? — I am  not  aware 
that  I said  the  Irish  people  wei-e  unwilling  to 
undertake  any  kind  of  work. 

6563.  But  in  answer  to  a question  to-day, 
you  said  you  thought  they  would  be  very 
willing  to  undertake  the  lighter  kinds  of  work  ? 
— Not  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  kinds  of 
work. 

6564.  But  T suppose  it  is  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  work  so  hard  in  their  own  country  as  they  do 
out  of  it? — A great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken 
place  upon  that  point.  Now  I hold  that  an 
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Mr.  Rathbone — continued. 

Irishman  at  home  will  work  as  hard  as  an  Irish- 
man abroad  if  he  has  the  same  inducement ; but 
that  up  to  this  time  he  has  not  had  the  same  in- 
ducement, and  if  you  take  away  the  inducement 
to  work  hard  no  man  works  hard. 

6565.*  I am  not  speaking  of  the  farmer ; but 
does  the  Irishman  work  so  hard  at  railways  or 
anything  else  in  his  own  country  as  he  does  else- 
where ?— He  does  not  work  so  hard  in  his  own 
country,  because  he  is  not  under  the  same  ne- 
cessity, but  he  can  do  a good  day’s  work  for  a 
.good  day’s  wage.  The  great,  trouble  in  agricul- 
tural Ireland  is  the  decay  of  the  labouring 
class.  The  putting  of  great  tracts  of  land  into 
grass  has  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  labour 
which  formerly  went  to  cultivation,  and  every- 
one now  in  the  occupancy  of  land  in  Ireland 
knows  the  difficulty  of  getting  labour  at  any 
particular  time,  that  labour  has  left  the  country 
because  the  country  has  gone  into  grass. 

6566.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Galway,  in  what 
are  called  the  congested  districts,  there  are  plenty 
of  men  ? — They  are  not  available  ; they  do  not 
turn  up  for  the.  market.  1 can  remember  the 
time  when  if  a farmer  went  into  the  market  on 
■the  Sunday,  which  was  the  usual  hiring  day  in 
Ireland,  he  had  500  men  at  hand  if  he  wanted 
them.  You  do  not  see  anything  like  that  in 
Ireland  now ; the  demand  has  ceased,  and  the 
supply  has  ceased  in  consequence.  If  you  want 
labour  you  must  have  it  upon  the  farm  itself.  I 
can  give  you  an  instance  of  a farm  at  Cloona 
Castle,  an  extensive  farm,  lately  held  by  Mr. 
Simpson  from  Lord  Lucan.  This  farm  extended 
to  2,400  acres,  and  was  held  under  lease  for 
19  years.  Mr.  Simpson  cultivated  it  in  the  best 
manner.  He  organised  his  labour : rose  early 
in  the  morning,  called  the  roll,  drafted  the  men 
under  proper  superintendence  to  their  various 
places  of  employment.  I his  farm  was  cultivated  in 
the  finest  style  ever  seen  in  Ireland,  and  success- 
fully. Finally,  Lord  Lucan  wanted  some  more 
rent ; Mr.  Simpson  was  not  willing  to  give  it,  and 
resigned  the  farm.  He  then  sued  Lord  Lucan 
for  unexhausted  manures,  and  various  ameliora- 
tions, and  got  a verdict  for  3,900  7.  with  costs, 
amounting  to  nearly  2,000  /.  more.  Lord  Lucan 
has  searched  England  and  Scotland  again  for  a 
tenant,  but  has  not  been  able  to  get  one,  and 
is  now  carrying  on  the  business  of  this  great  farm 
at  a heavy  loss  compared  with  the  return  he  got 
from  Simpson. 

6567.  The  wages  have  gone  up,  have  they  not  ? 
—They  have,  and  you  do  not  get  as  much  for  the 
wage;  the  labourer  of  to-d.iy  does  not  work 
nearly  so  hard  as  the  labourer  of  40  years 
ago. 

6568.  But  is  not  it  almost  a necessary  process 
when  labour  had  been  so  depressed  that  there 
would  be  an  interval  during  which  they  would  be 
getting  into  better  ways  ? — I think  the  fact  is 
only  part  of  the  general  result  of  the  decline  in 
the  use  of  labour.  There  are  great  tracts  in 
Ireland  in  which  you  see  no  agriculture  at  all ; 
there  is  no  skilled  class,  taking  the  word  “skilled” 
in  its  lowest  meaning.  There  is  a very  oreat 
scarcity  of  the  skilled  class  of  agricultural  labour  • 
the  men  have  to  be  picked  out  of  the  towns- 


Mr.  liathbone — continued, 
they  have  not  been  bred  to  their  business,  and 
they  do  not  do  anything  like  the  labour  that  the 
agricultural  labourer  of  40  years  ago  did  the 
latter  being  paid  6 d.  a day  and  find  himself 
the  former  now  being  paid  from  Is.  6cl.  to  2 s’ 
a day,  with  his  food. 

6569.  What  you  want  is  a lot  of  agricultural 
Mr.  Smiths’?— Yes,  we  want  a lot  of  agricul.ural 
Mr.  Smiths’.  Then  there  are  one  or  two  points 
I wish  to  bring  out  before  finishing. . One  is 
the  great  drain  which  flows  from  the  surplus 
of  taxation  over  expenditure  in  Ireland,  and 
that  which  results  from  absentee  rents,  and  in- 
terest on  loans  by  English  and  Scotch  lenders. 


Air.  Sexton. 

6570.  Would  you  add  to  that  the  withdrawal 
ot  capital  from  Ireland  by  the  operation  of  Irish 
banks  ? — Yes,  I have  mentioned  that  before.  I 
think  the  difference  between  the  taxation  raised 
m Ireland  and  that  spent  in  Ireland  amounts 
to  5,000,000  l ; the  absentee  rents  are  computed 
at  another  5,000,000  L,  and  the  interest  on  money 
lent  by  English  mortgagees  to  Irish  landlords 
at  say,  1,500,0007.  That  makes  1 1,500,000  / 
a-year.  You  get  the  full  significance  of  these 
figures  by  putting  them  into  a period  of  20  years 
In  20  years  you  get  withdrawn  from  the  workino- 
capital  of  Ireland  230,000,000  7.  sterlino-.  ff 
you  extended  the  period  to  60  years^  with 
interest,  you  would  arrive  at  a greater  sum 
than  the  .National  Debt,  withdrawn  from  one 
country  and  spent  in  the  other. 


Mr.  Cropper. 

6571.  You  gave  some  interesting  evidence  with 
reference  to  the  large  estate  of  Lord  Dillon, 
upon  which  you  thought  the  rents,  though  they 
were  greatly  reduced  under  the  recent  Land 
Act,  were  still  a great  deal  to  high  ? — I do  not 
think  I said  that.  I think  what  I said  was  that, 
as  near  as  1 could  ascertain,  the  rental  of  the 
estate  50  years  ago  was  between  10,000  7.  and 
11,000  7.,  and  recently  we  know  the  rent  of  that 
estate  was  29,000  7.  What  effect  the  Act  of  1881 
has  had  upon  that  estate  I do  not  know,  but  I 
should  say  it  reduced  the  rents  all  round  30  per 
cent. 

6572.  Do  you  know  that  upon  that  estate  there 
was  a large  sum  paid  for  tenant-right  ?— No,  I do 
not  think  so  ; the  tenancies  change  upon  that 
estate  very  rarely. 

6573.  Do  you  consider  that  does  not,  in 
some  degree,  interfere  with  your  theory  that 
the  land  in  Ireland  as  opposed  to  land  in 
America  is  getting  more  and  more  valueless  ? 
— It  does  not,  because  the  person  who  pays  an 
extravagant  sum  for  the  tenant-right  of  a fully 
rented  farm  does  not  do  that  with  any  view 
to  the  return;  he  does  it  simply  because  he  wants 
it.  The  man  who  pays  50  7.  for  a diamond  ring 
does  not  consider  that  it  costs  him  2 7.  10.9.  a-year 
to  wear  it ; so  the  farmer  pays  this  sum  because 
he  wants  to  settle  a son,  or  for  some  similar  pur- 
pose. 

6574.  But 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued. 

6574-  But  if  he  is  able  to  accumulate  capital 
which  lie  knows  how  to  spend,  does  it  look  as 
though  his  condition  were  so  despairing  as  you 
have° rather  pictured  it? — He  has  heretofore 
accumulated  capital,  in  comparatively  few  in- 
stance?, by  the  denial  to  himself  of  everything 
that  makes  life  desirable  or  enjoyable ; he  has  done 
it  by  reducing  to  a point  his  personal  expenditure 
unknown  in  any  other  civilized  country  It  is 
by  numerous  acts  of  self-denial  that  he  succeeds 
in  the  end  in  accumulating  some  money,  and 
the  only  outlet  that  he  has  for  this  money  is  to 
get  another  farm : he  does  not  know  how  other- 
wise to  invest  his  money.  But  you  must  bear 
this  in  mind,  that  tlie  whole  condition  of  things 
in  Ireland  is  abnormal ; the  condition  of  Ireland 
has  been  wrought  by  various  causes  into  one  in 
which  nothing  runs  straight  or  regular;  every- 
thing is  at  odds  and  evens ; from  beginning  to 
end.  The  dislocation  of  the  social  hierarchy  in 
Ireland  ; the  want  of  a regularly  organised  com- 
munity built  up  in  the  usual  grades,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  is  what  has  created  the 
Irish  problem,  so  utterly  perplexing  to  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  it.  Nothing  is 
regular,  nothing  is  orderly,  nothing  is  normal. 
Upon  this  point  I would  venture  to  remark  that 
the  Legislature  has  lately  passed  an  Act,  the 
most  beneficent  which  has  ever  been  passed  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  for  Ireland,  that  is,  the 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  which  takes  up  the 
prime  unit  of  all  society,  certainly  of  an  agri- 
cultural community,  the  labourer,  and  places  him 
in  the  condition  of  having  a decent  house,  and  a 
little  land  with  which  to  occupy  his  vacant  hours. 
That  is  the  best  law  we  have  yet  seen  passed  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  for  Ireland. 

6575.  You  regret  the  absence  of  gx-ades  of 
society  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Do  you 
consider  that  if  the  scheme  which  you  have  pro- 
posed of  dividing  up  the  country  and  selling  it 
over  entirely  to  the  tenant  were  carried  out,  we 
should  regain  those  grades  of  society? — Most 
certainly ; it  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  You 
cannot  conceive  a society  without  classes;  the 
active  and  strong  man  sets  to  work,  he  accumu- 
lates money  and  rises  above  his  fellows.  If  you 
have,  as  in  Ireland,  a constant  communication 
between  a wealthy  and  powerful  and  flourishing 
country  like  this,  and  a poorer  one,  you  will 
get  drafted  off  to  the  one  all  the  surplus  popu- 
lation from  the  other.  A great  deal  has  been 
made  of  the  tendency  of  the  Irish  tenant  to 
sub-divide.  Now  an  Irish  tenant  will  not  sub- 
divide below  the  acreage  which  will  enable  his 
son  to  live  the  life  of  his  class. 

6576.  Has  he  not  done  so  in  the  past? — No 
doubt  he  has  when  he  was  not  able  to  do  any- 
thing else.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  encoux-aged  to  do  it  by  his  landlord  when  he 
wished  by  increasing  the  number  of  votes  upon 
his  property  to  increase  his  political  power ; but 
when  the  votes  were  no  longer  an  object,  the 
sub-division  ceased  as  far  as  the  landlord  was 
concerned. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

6577.  Where  would  you  recommend  that  the 
planting  should  take  place  in  Galway ; in  what 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
districts  ? — I would  take  the  whole  shore  of 
Galway  Bay  from  Galway  to  Costello  Bay,  with 
the  south-western  slopes  of  all  the  Connemara 
Hills.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
eastern  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  namely,  the 
Buchan  district,  would  not  grow  timbers  The 
Lord  Aberdeen  of  three  generations  ago,  the 
statesman,  planted  extensively  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  has  got  the  timber  to  grow  admirably  ; and 
Mr.  Hayston,  of  Brucklaw,  has  been  equally 
successful. 

6578.  Would  you  propose  to  plant  further  into 
Connemara  beyond  Costello  Bay  ? — Yes,  the  hills 
run  from  Galway  to  Oughterard. 

6579.  Would  you  also  propose  to  plant  around 
Woodford,  in  the  South  of  Galway,  eight  or 
nine  miles  south  of  Loughrea  ? —The  district 
between  Marblehill,  Lough  Pergh,  is  admirably 
suited  for  planting. 

6580.  What  would  be  the  average  rental  of 
that  class  of  land  which  you  propose  to  plant ; 
would  it  be  more  than  6 d.  a statute  acre? — 
There  is  a great  tract  of  mountain  bog  which  is 
practically  worthless ; a great  portion  of  it  is 
not  grazing  land  at  all : it  px-oduces  simply 
heather. 

6581.  The  displacement  of  the  few  cattle  that 
graze  upon  that  land  would  be  a matter  of  small 
account  compared  with  the  advantage  of  plant- 
ing it;  is  that  the  gist  of  your  evidence? — 
It  is. 

6582.  Then  there  is  another  point  upon  which 
we  do  not  agree  quite  so  well ; you  do  not  attach 
so  much  impoi'tance  to  the  development  of  small 
manufactures  in  Ireland  ; you  said  that  could  be 
done  perfectly  well  in  England  ? — I did  not  say 
that,  I think. 

6583.  Are  you  in  favour  of  doing  everything 
to  develop  small  manufacturex-s  in  Ix-eland  ? — I 
am.  I would  multiply  all  the  manufactures 
which  would  suit  the  country,  but  I would  not 
begin  any  manufactures  which  did  not  suit  the 
country,  because  I cannot  conceive  the  possibility 
of  this  country  permitting  any  protective  duties 
upon  its  manufactures  going  into  Ireland  ; and  I 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it,  because  we  have 
abundance  of  industries,  and  means  of  industry, 
without  trying  unsuitable  means. 

6584.  Does  not  the  founding  of  manufacturing- 
industry  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  pi-oducts  ? — Certainly  ; but 
my  contention  is  this,  that  granted  a sound  con- 
dition of  land  settlement,  you  will  have  all  these 
things  naturally ; they  will  come  by  the  very 
force  of  circumstances.  If  you  have  a progres- 
sive agx-iculture,  you  will  have  implement  making 
starting  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  because 
implements  are  wanted  on  the  spot. 

6585.  You  ax-e  not  against  the  effort  being 
made  to  establish  manufactories,  are  you? — Far 
from  it.  In  Galway,  where  we  spoke  of  a 
new  project,  I saw  the  beginning  of  it,  but  it 
could  not  get  on  for  want  of  the  necessax-y  ex- 
perience. 

6586.  On  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the  rail- 
ways that  we  have  lxeax-d  of  as  projected,  do  you 
think  that  the  one  from  Clifden  to  Galway  is  the 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
one  which  is  most  required  ? — I would  not  like 
to  compare  it  with  the  one  from  Ballina  to  Bel- 
niullet,  which  opens  up  a country  still  more 
neglected ; and  I would  open  up  a third  line, 
as  useful  as  any  from  Claremorris  through  Kil- 
temagh,  Swineford,  Charlestown,  and  Tubbcr- 
curry,  to  Coolaney  and  joining  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  at  Coolooney. 

6587.  Have  you  noticed  the  extreme  want  of 
fruit  trees  and  fruit  in  the  west  of  Ireland? — I 
have.  1 have  given  evidence  as  to  the  total 
absence  of  orchards. 

6588.  How  would  you  encourage  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees? — I think  that  the  trees  would  be 
planted  when  the  present  tenant  becomes  an 
occupying  proprietor. 

6589.  W ould  not  something  more  be  required 
upon  the  part  of  the  State  on  that  particlar  sub- 
ject than  simply  to  leave  it  to  the  natural  sequence 
of  events  ? — I think  the  State  might  do  what  is 
necessary  as  regards  instruction  as  to  the  kinds 
of  trees  suitable,  and  the  mode  of  planting. 

6590.  Might  not  they  supply  the  fruit  trees 
which  they  thought  would  properly  take  to  the 
soil  ? — Certainly,  in  the  same  way  as  they  would 
supply  forest  trees. 

6591.  If  those  trees  were  only  given  to  a few 
people  in  a district,  would  not  the  people  pro- 
bably be  robbed  when  the  fruit  got  to  maturity  ? 
— N ot  if  the  planting  was  general. 

6592.  Would  not  it  require  to  be  done  by  the 
State,  to  see  that  everybody  got  a fair  share? — 
I am  not  fond  of  State  interference  where  people 
are  inclined  to  do  their  duty.  I think  if  you  first 
put  the  tenant  in  the  position  of  owning  every- 
thing that  he  adds  to  his  holding,  and  then  tell 
him  what  to  do,  he  will  do  it. 

6593.  Do  you  not  think  that  a great  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  encourage  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly  ; it  is  a very 
odd  thing  that  we  import  into  Ireland  fruits 
that  we  could  perfectly  well  grow  at  home,  such 
.as  apples. 

6594.  You  think  it  would  be  a great  object  if 
the  people  could  be  induced  to  plant  a great 
number  of  fruit  trees,  so  that  there  would  be 
public  opinion  against  robbery  ? — Certainly,  T 
do. 

6595.  Have  you  specified  what  change  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  drainage  laws,  so  as  to  devclope 
arterial  drainage  ? — I have  not ; that  belongs 
rather  to  experts  and  others  knowing  the  present 
laws. 

6596.  Would  you  give  us  your  views  upon  that 
point? — I would  say  first  that  arterial  drainage 
should  cease  to  be  permissive. 

6597.  You  would  have  it  made  compulsory  ? — 
Yes. 

6598.  How  would  the  Board  of  Works  deter- 
mine who  would  make  a drain  ?— It  might  be  done 
under  the  survey  of  their  own  surveyors,  or  on 
local  application.  You  had  a large  body  of  evi- 
dence given  a propos  of  the  extension  of  drainage 
30  or  40  years  ago,  mapping  out  Ireland  into  160 
drainage  areas,  of  which  120  have  been  already 
treated,  and  treated  most  insufficiently. 

6599.  Who  would  you  let  determine  where  an 
arterial  drain  should  be  run  ? — That  is  a ques- 


Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
tion  for  consideration,  but,  as  you  suggest,  the 
occupier,  or  proprietor,  or  the  surveyor  of  the 
Government  Department  might  determine  what 
area  required  drainage,  and  then  there  would  be 
a reference  to  some  authority  who  would  decide 
the  matter  upon  any  conflict  of  opinion  arising. 

6600.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  present 
law  upon  the  subject  ? — No. 

6601.  Would  you  put  it  in  this  way  : that  the 
present  law  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  landowners 
have  to  agree ; do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
easy  in  Ireland,  in  most  districts,  to  get  two- 
thirds  of  the  landowners  to  agree? — I do  not 
think  you  could  get  them  to  agree  in  anything ; 
a good  many  have  gone  away,  and  a good  many 
are  anxious  to  go,  and  those  who  are  anxious  to 
go,  or  are  preparing  to  go,  will  not  consent  to  any 
taxation  of  them  property. 

6602.  Do  you  consider  that  if  the  tenants  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  arterial  drainage  they 
should  be  enabled  to  do  so? — Certainly. 

6603.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  more 
drains  made  when  the  occupiers  had  agreed  to 
guarantee  the  cost  of  the  drains  than  under  the 
present  plan  when  the  owners  do  it  ? — Certainly 
I think  a great  many  more,  because  from  what  I 
observe  in  the  country  a good  many  are  draining 
in  a small  way,  not  carrying  out  anything  like  an 
extensive  system  of  draining,  but  each  man  drain- 
ing his  own  plot. 

6604.  You  think  that  if  the  occupiers  of  a 
district,  or  two-thirds  of  the  occupiers,  petitioned 
to  have  an  arterial  drain  made,  and  were  to  say 
they  were  willing  to  bear  either  the  whole  or  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  cost,  it  ought  to  be  done 
irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  landowners? — 
Yes,  if  provision  were  made  for  the  repayment 
of  the  obligations  incurred  without  impinging 
upon  the  landlord’s  interest.  I would  not  im- 
pose upon  the  landlord’s  interest  a burden  -which 
he  had  no  share  in  determining. 

6605.  But  in  the  rare  case  in  which  the  tenant 
would  throw  up  his  holding,  would  not  the  land- 
owner  be  compensated  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  drainage  was  done? — Certainly,  if  it  were 
scientifically  done. 

6606.  Under  present  circumstances,  you  see 
no  necessity  for  referring  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  upon  the  question  of  arterial  drainage  ? — 
No  ; if  the  tenants  are  satisfied  that  the  drainage 
proposed  will  be  of  corresponding  value  to  the 
interest  in  holding,  and  they  agree  to  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation,  I would  not  refer  to  the  land- 
lord at  all. 

6607.  Since  the  Land  Act  of  1880  gave  the 
tenant  a very  greatly  extended  right  in  the  land, 
do  not  you  think  it  foolish  that  the  drainage  law 
should  remain  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  when 
the  landlord  was  supposed  to  be  the  absolute 
owner? — I think  that  is  clear. 

6608.  Is  not  the  practical  working  of  it  that 
no  arterial  drains  are  undertaken? — Quite  so. 
I think  the  whole  country  would  be  drained 
under  an  altered  system. 

6609.  Might  not  an  arterial  drain  be  cut  upon 
the  request  and  guarantee  of  the  tenants,  pro- 
vided the  Board  of  Works  were  satisfied  of  the 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
engineering  details  ? — I think  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly desirable  to  permit  a body  of  tenants 
occupying  an  area  to  be  empowered  to  say  to 
the  Board  of  Works,  “ We  want  this  thing  done, 
and  we  are  willing  to  bear  the  charge  ;”  and  no- 
body should  be  entitled  to  say,  No. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

6610.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  damage  to 
the  landlord’s  interest  would  be  infinitesimal  ? — 
It  would  be  no  damage ; it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment to  his  property.  The  tenant’s  occupancy 
value,  which  would  grow  so  enormously,  would 
stand  between  him  and  any  possible  loss. 


0.98. 
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Friday , 2 6th  June  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Captain  Aylmer. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Kenny. 


Mr.  Leake. 
l)r.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 
Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  H.  Keating,  is  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

6611  You  spoke  incidentally  yesterday  of  the 

rood  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  did  you  not  ?—  I 
did. 

6612.  Do  you  think  it  a safe  thing  for  a popu- 
lation like  that  of  Ireland  to  depend  so  much, 
and  in  some  districts  so  exclusively,  upon  the 
potato  as  their  main  and  in  some  places  their  sole 
tood.-'—  I hat  habit  has  grown  very  much  less  of 
late  years.  The  poorest  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  now  use  the  very  finest  American  flour 
to  a considerable  extent ; they  will  not  use  even 
seconds;  they  buy  the  finest  flour,  just  as  the 
very  same  people  buy  the  finest  tea ; the  best  teas 
that  are  sold  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  sold  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

Chairman. 

6613.  That  shows  the  condition  of  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  does  it  not?— No;  they 
bought  those  teas  when  they  were  very  poor  but 
they  prefer  to  have  a small  quantity  of  fine  quality 
A country  woman  in  Ireland  prefers  to  pay  Ad 
an  ounce  for  tea;  and  she  will  get  snot  tea  as 
you  do  not  get  in  a London  hotel. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

G6H.  I am  glad  to  know  that  other  food  than 
the  potato  replacing  the  potato  in  the  country  • 
but,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  m some  parts  the  potato 
is  the  main,  and  indeed  the  exclusive  food  of  the 
people  at  present  ?_I  should  say  it  is  not  the 

exclusive  oed  anywhere,  and,  in  the  majority  of 

the  localities  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  main  feed 
I should  say  that  the  quality  of  flour  of  which  I 

speak,  which  is  imported  now  in  Immense  quanti- 
ties, is  sharing  about  equally  with  the  potato  in 
the  support  of  tbe  people.  1 

widflsit,,bfrV°U  f?  Pra°tically  familiar 
well  ScotIand?— Yes’  1 kn»w  Scotland  very 

6616.  What  is  the  main  element  of  food  in 
Scotland  amongst  the  poorer  classes  ? — There  is 
no  very  poor  class  in  Scotland;  but  amongst 
the  working  classes  the  mam  staple  of  food  was 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

lately,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  last  20  years, 
oatmeal  porridge  and  cakes  with  some  potatoes. 
But  lately  the  habits  in  Scotland  have  greatly 
changed,  and  you  will  find  in  very  remote  parts 
the  baker  s cart  from  the  nearest  town  brino-ino- 
supplies  of  white  bread  to  the  bothies.  In  Scotland 
the  farm  labourers  are  mostly  lodged  by  tliem- 
selycs  (when  they  are  not  married  men)in  cottages 
called  bothies;  about  half  adozen  or  10  men  would 
lodge  in  a bothy,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
farm,  and  “ be  done  for,”  as  it  is  called,  by  a 
single  woman.  They  have  ceased  to  a consider- 
able degree  to  use  oatmeal  for  food  ; they  take 
wheat  bread  from  the  nearest  town,  it  beino- 
carried  round  in  a cart.  ° 

6617.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  they  are  gainers 
by  the  change  /—I  do  not  think  it;  I think  they 
are  losers. 

6618.  Are  you  aware  that  the  white  flour  does 
not  contain  all  the  chemical  ingredients  so  fully 
in  proportion  as  the  mixture  which  is  got  in 
meal . I speak  from  my  general  idea  that  oat- 
meal contains  more  constituents  suitable  for  the 
nourishment  of  a working  man  than  white  flour, 
especially  fine  flour ; of  course  I have  no  scien- 
tme  knowledge  of  the  fact,  I only  sp'eak  from  the 
general  impression. 

6619.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  whiter  the  flour 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  carbon,  and  the  less 
the  nitrogen,  and  vice  versa,  in  regard  to  the  oat- 
meal ? — 1 have  understood  so. 

6620.  You  spoke  of  certain  causes  in  the  past, 

and,  as  I understand  you,  prevailing  still,  as 
regarded  the  lowered  condition  of  life  among  the 
people  of  Ireland;  do  not  you  think  the  potato 
bemg  so  much  in  use  is  very  much  the  cause  of 
that  —I  otatoes  were  used  because  the  people 
could  not  get  bread ; it  was  not  because  they 
preferred  the  potatoes.  J 

6621.  And  for  the  financial  reason  that  they 
had  no  means  to  buy  other  food  ; is  not  that  so  ? 
— Quite  so. 

6622  But  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a 
population  called  on  for  a very  considerable 
physical 
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26  June  1885.]  Mr.  KeatikS. [Continued. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

physical  exertion  should  be  very  largely,  even  if 
not  exclusively,  supported  by  potatoes? — Cer- 
tainly not  ; I know,  on  the  contrary,  from  prac- 
tical evidence,  the  insufficiency  of  the  potato  to 
give  food  to  a man  whose  physical  energies  are 
highly  taxed.  A great _ many  years  ago,  from 
1847  to  1851,  I was  familiar  with  the  conduct  of 
the  great  railway  works  in  Scotland  and  England, 
and  1:  know  the  contractors  used  to  draft  over 
from  the  West  of  Ireland,  as  they  wanted  more 
labour  upon  the  works,  from  50  to  100  men  at  a 
time.  When  those  men  came  over  they  were 
not  able  to  go  into  the  gangs;  they  were.  for 
four,  or  five,  or  six  weeks,  put  upon  some  light 
work,  dressing  slopes  or  doing  some  odd  jobs 
about  the  line  ; and  when  they  were  fed  with  the 
better  food,  which  the  navvies  were  supplied 
with  on  this  side,  they  were  gradually  drafted 
in,  and  could  do  twice  as  much  work  in  a 
couple  of  months  as  they  could  when  they 
came.  . . t * T 

6623.  When  was  that  experiment  tried  i— I 
saw  it  practically  tried  when  they  were  making 
the  railways  in  Scotland,  and  I have  known  those 
young  fellows,  when  they  have  been  a sufficient 
time  fn  training,  improve  rapidly  ; they  used  to 
eat  an  enormous  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese, 
and  soup,  work  nine  days  a week,  and  in  some 
cases  10  days  a week ; that  is  to  say,  day-shifts  and 
night-shifts,  calculating  the  time  by  hour-work. 
At  that  time  there  was  a scarcity  of  labour,  and 
many  of  those  young  men  used  to  earn  at  that 
unskilled  class  of  labour  up  to  2 l.  a week  in  time 
and  overtime ; that  labour,  of  course,  they  could 
not  at  all  stand  when  they  came  first. 

6624.  You  are  aware  of  the  great  experiment 
that  was  performed  upon  the  North  of  France 
Railway,  where  a number  of  Irishmen  were 
drafted”  in,  who,  being  poorly  fed,  were  not  at 
first  able  to  work  so  continuously,  or  as  hardly  as 
the  other  labourers  employed  ; but  after  a couple 
of  weeks  of  good  feeding,  they  not  only  worked 
up  to  the  average  of  the  ordinary  labourer,  but 
exceeded  him  ? — I have  not  heard  of  that ; but  I 
know,  by  experience,  that  a . Scotch  or  English 
contractor  preferred  the  Irish  navvy  when  he 
could  get  him ; he  got  more  work  out  of  him,  and 
he  accepted  harder  conditions  of  lodging  and 
food  than  the  other  men  would  take. 

6625.  I exhibited  to  you  a moment  ago  a re- 
markable pamphlet  by  the  late.  Sir  Dominic 
Corrigan  on  “ Famine  and  Fever,  its  Cause  and 
Effect  in  Ireland.”  You  are  aware  that  he  shows 
a series  of  cases  in  which  the  depression  of  the 
population  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  commencing  in  the  year  1728,  and  going  on 
down  nearly  to  this  century,  has  produced  very 
disastrous  results  among  the  population  ? Yes. 
I believe  that  in  1837  there  was  a very  extensive 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  accompanied  with  great 
want  and  suffering  in  Ireland. 

6626.  In  1826,  for  instance,  the  potato  crop 
of  the  preceding  year,  1825,  having  been  very 
deficient ; the  weavers  of  Dublin  were,  by  a 
sudden  reverse  of  trade,  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, to  the  number  of  20,000 ; are  you  familiar 
with  the  state  of  the  weaving  trade  about  that 
period  in  Dublin  ? — Not  at  all. 

6627.  But  you  are  aware,  by  general  report, 
0.98. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

that  it  was  very  extensive  ? — I know  it  was  very 
extensive  up  to  a recent  time,  both  silk  and 
woollen  weaving. 

6628.  Woollen  weaving  and  tabinet  weaving, 
which  is  partly  woollen  ? — Yes. 

6629.  Fever  rose,  as  he  states,  to  a terrific 
height  in  the  autumn  and  winter  following,  and 
produced  unparalleled  distress;  and  he  mentions 
that  weavers,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  were 
thrown  out  of  employment?— Yes. 

6630.  It  is  consistent  with  your  knowledge 
that  the  weaving  trade  was  an  extensive  one  in 
Dublin,  was  it  not? — It  was  then,  but  it  is 
not  now  ; the  weaving  trade  has  greatly  de- 
clined 

6631.  But  the  fever  occurrence  does  not  sur- 
prise you  when  you  hear  that  20,000  persons 
were  thrown  out  of  employment? — Not  at  all; 
the  whole  of  the  Coombe  was  occupied  by 
weavers  at  that  time. 

6632.  And  there  is  a very  remarkable  sen- 
tence on  the  potato  by  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan, 
which  I will  read,  and  I will  ask  you  if  you 
concur  in  it.  He  states  on  page  22  of  his 
pamphlet:  “The  potato  has,  I believe,  been  a 
curse  to  that  country ; it  has  reduced  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  to  the  very  smallest  pittance,  and 
when  a bad  crop  occurs,  there  is  no  descent  for 
him  in  the  scale  of  food  ; the  next  step  is  starva- 
tion ” ; do  you  believe  that  that  has  been  so  ? — It 
has  been  so,  but,  of  course,  that  condition  of 
things  is  much  altered  now  by  the  increased  use 
of  American  flour  by  the  labouring  classes. 

6633.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  over  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  west  of  Ireland  potatoes  are 
grown  to  a very  large  extent  still,  and  constitute 
to  a very  great  degree  the  staple  food  of  the 
people  ? — Certainly  that  is  so. 

6634.  Are  you  aware  that  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland  there  has  been  during  this  spring,  when 
the  potatoes  came  to  an  end,  and  many  ot  them 
were  very  bad,  a very  considerable  amount  of 
distress  ? — I know  there  are  districts  where  dis- 
tress always  exists  even  in  favourable  seasons.  I 
do  not  believe  the  people  in  Connemara  ever  get 
enough  food. 

6635.  Do  you  happen  to  know  or  have  you 
any  personal  experience  of  Clare  Island?  -I 
know  Clare  Island.  I have  never  been  on  it ; it 
is  nine  or  ten  miles  from  land. 

6636.  Are  you  aware  that  this  year  which 
is  now  passing  over  us  there  was  very  consider- 
able distress  on  that  island?— -I  am  aware  of 
that. 

6637.  The  potato  crop  failed  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent  and  was  very  deficient,  and  the 
population  there  suffered  in  consequence?— 
The  population  has  been  supported  by  public 
subscriptions  in  point  of  fact;  but  that  arose 
partly  from  evictions,  not  altogether  from  the 
scarcity  of  food;  but  because  the  people  were 
deprived  of  their  holdings,  the  two  causes  taken 
together  led  to  very  severe  distress. 

6638.  The  cause  which  directly  affects  the 
people  is  the  failure  of  the  potato  in  that  district 
this  year?— Yes,  that  is  so.;  and  there  is  distress 
also  from  the  same  cause  in  the  Arran  Islands, 
the  population  of  which  has  been  supported  by 
public  subscriptions  in  the  last  few  months.  . 

r x T think 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

6639.  I think  you  have  partly  admitted  that 
the  potato  may  in  these  outlying  districts  of  the 
west  of  Ireland  still  be  termed  the  sole  food  of 
the  people? — Certainly. 

6640.  Would  you  not  think  it  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a more  stable  state  of  things 
that  a better  class  of  food  should  be  provided  for 
the.  people  ? — I should  say  that  if  the  improve- 
ment which  we  foresee  from  a better  order  of 
things  takes  place,  the  people  universally,  of 
their  own  accord,  will  resort  to  better  food. 

6641.  That  is  very  much  the  principle  of  the 
horse  getting  grass,  if  he  can  get  it ; but  what 
is  to  happen  to  the  people  in  the  meantime  ? — 
If  you  want  to  provide  a remedy,  you  must  give 
them  some  employment  which  will  bring  them 
in  money ; that  comes  very  much  to  what  was 
said  yesterday  about  the  extension  of  railways, 
planting  and  arterial  drainage. 

6642.  There  being  thousands  of  acres  on  Clare 
Island  without  a stick  upon  it,  do  you  think  it 
desirable  that  some  occupation  should  be  pro- 
vided by  way  of  planting  there  ? — I do  not  think 
trees  will  grow  very  well  upon  Clare  Island,  it 
is  too  exposed. 

6643.  Do  not  you  think  that  trees  would  grow 
where  trees  grew  before  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

6644.  I took  great  pains  to  ascertain  it,  and  I 
found  abundant  evidence  that  there  were  trees 
growing  there  at  a former  time.  Now  you  men- 
tioned to  me  that  you  were  familiar,  by  the  re- 
port of  eye  witnesses,  with  the  fact  that  timber 
to  a considerable  extent  had  existed  over  exten- 
sive districts  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  it  is 
not  now  to  be  found  ? — Yes,  and  notably  on  the 
mountains  around  Foxford,  where  it  was  used 
within  the  memory  of  the  people  now  living  for 
the  smelting  of  ironstone. 

6645.  You  also  made  the  important  obser- 
vation that  smelting  went  on  there  up  to  a 
limited  date  in  this  century?  — So  I am  in- 
formed. 

6646.  Do  you  know  the  facts  with  an}'  accu- 
racy ; can  you  give  the  year  ? — I could  not  give 
the  year,  but  I know  that  some  very  aged  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  remember  the  industry 
being  carried  on  there.  There  is  not  now  a 
trace  either  of  the  mines  which  furnish  the  stone 
or  of  the  trees,  except  that  there  are  the  roots 
of  the  timber  which  grew  where  the  bog  now 
stands. 

6647.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Nimmo  states 
that  the  stocks,  that  is  to  say,  the  growing 
stumps  of  trees  existed,  to  a considerable  extent, 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  on  limestone  tracts  which 
are  now  quite  barren  of  timber? — I understand 
so. 

6648.  Is  there  any  timber  on  Bofin  Island  that 
you  mentioned  yesterday  ? — There  is  not  a stick, 
as  far  as  you  can  observe  it  from  the  main  land. 
I have  never  been  there.  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry 
to  whose  great  work  in  the  west  of  Ireland  I 
would  like,  with  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  allude,  has  planted  very  considerably ; 
but  his  planting  seems  to  have  been  more  with 
a view  to  amenity  and  to  shelter  than  for  the 
production  of  timber,  and  his  woods  are  not 
scientifically  treated,  they  are  too  thick  : in  fact. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

the  trees  in  the  woods  which  I saw  were  perish- 
ing each  other. 

Chairman. 

6649.  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  that  is  from  the 
seashore  ?— Kylemore  Castle  is  somewhere  about 
three  miles  from  Ballinakill  bay,  and  Mr.  Henry 
has  planted  the  pass  in  which  the  castle  stands 
very  extensively. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6650.  Have  you  seen  the  planting  upon  the 
large  mountain  tract  which  Mr.  Findlay  pur- 
chased a few  years  ago,  near  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  ?— I do  not  recollect  the  purchase.  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry  has  purchased  all  he  could  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  just  opposite  Kylemore 
Castle  Lord  Ardilaun’s  shootings  come,  and  I 
know  he  has  not  sold  lately. 

6651.  You  spoke  of  the  Glenties,  in  Donegal, 
and  the  industries  carried  out  by  the  McDevitts 
there  ; are  they  still  in  a flourishing  condition  ? 
—They  are  very  flourishing ; but  I understand 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen  is  summoned  himself  to 
give  evidence  before  this  Committee.  1 was 
discussing  the  subject  of  his  giving  evidence,  and 
he  said  he  intended  to  offer  himself. 

6652.  The  Glenties  industry  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  such  articles  as  socks,  gloves,  and  so  forth 
is  it  not  ? — Y es,  mainly. 

6653.  The  tweed  industry  that  you  spoke  of  is 
in  the  district  of  Killybegs,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  in 
southern  Donegal. 

6654.  I . think  you  said  that  you  were  not 
familiar  with  the  industries  promoted  by  Mrs. 
Ernest  Hart  l — No,  I have  not  come  across  any 
of  them. 

Chairman. 

6655.  I find  that  it  is  in  Douegal  that  her 
operations  are  carried  on?  — Yes,  in  north 
Donegal ; a place  where  one  does  not  go  except 
on  some,  special  business.  There  is  not  much  to 
be  seen  in  that  part  of  Donegal. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6656.  I understand  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  and  her 
husband  have  under  their  employment  somethin^ 
like  3,000  people  in  Donegal  engaged  in  knitting 
lace-making,  and  sewing  of  various  kinds.  You 

.do  not  happen  to  have  come  across  any  of  their 
works,  perhaps  ? — No. 

6657.  At  all  events  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 

they  have  about  3,000  people  in  their  employ- 
ment. Do  you  know  the  depot  of  the  Doneo-al 
industries  in  “ Old  London  ” in  the  Exhibitionof 
Inventions  in  London?— I have  not  seen  it. 

6658.  I am  told  that  in  No.  3,  “London- 

street,”  in  that  department  of  the  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition, there  is  an  Irish  case  specially  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  articles  of  Irish  industry.  Now  you 
say  you  are  familiar  yourself  with  the  Killybeo's 
tweeds,  and  that  they  command  a good  sale  ?— 
The  Killybegs  tweeds  command  a good  price  in 
London  ; they  are  of  a very  peculiar  make ; they 
are  a mixture  of  the  natural  colours,  grey  and 
white  wool,  and  they  never  fade  ; they  are  lioht 
and  warm,  and  for  shooting  and  fishing  wear  tfiey 
have  never  been  surpassed.  J 

6659.  Do 
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Mr.  Keating. 


[ Continued. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

6659.  Do  they  require  no  dyeing? — They 
require  no  dyeing  ; they  are  the  natural  colour. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6660.  And  that  is  progressing,  as  far.  as  you 

know,  satisfactorily  ? — I think  not it  is  just  sta- 
tionary. It  is  not  on  any  commercial  basis.  The 
merchant  in  Killybegs  takes  from  the  weavers,  as 
they  produce  it,  a piece  of  this  tweed.  He  does 
not' even  keep  them  in  store  in  any  quantity; 
and  when  he  gets  a few  pieces  he  writes  to  some 
of  his  London  connections,  and  they  take  them  of 
him.  . . , „ 

6661 . That  is  a very  small  matter,  is  it  not  t— 
Yes,  it  is  a very  small  matter ; it  is  merely  useful 
as  showing  that  there  is  the  nucleus  of  a great 
industry  which  could  be  developed  there. 

6662.  And  not  only  there,  but  all  over  the 

west  coast  of  Ireland  ?— Yes,  all  over  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  ; the  wool  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  production  of  tweed.  . . 

6663.  Is  that  the  long  class  wool ?— No,  it  is 
the  short  wool,  the  clothing  wool. 

6664.  Then  from  your  several  answers  at  this 
moment  and  yesterday,  you  think  there  is  a great 
future  for  the  woollen  industry  of  Ireland,  do  you 
not?— I ihink  it  is  the  only  textile  manufacture 
for  which  Ireland  is  suited,  except  flax.  I think 
it  is  capable  of  something  like  indefinite  develop- 
ment. You  have  all  the  elements  of  manufacture 
there  in  abundance  ; you  have  water  power,  you 
have  structures  ready,  and  you  have  cheap 
labour,  and  labour  which  can  be  very  quickly 
trained.  1 think  Mr.  Smith’s  letter  will  show 
you  that ; that  he  has  succeeded  in  training  very 
good  labour  in  Athlone.  . 

6665.  I think  his  example  is  worth  everything  r 
—Undoubtedly  it  is,  because  he  has  shown  what 
is  capable  of  being  done. 

Chairman. 

6666.  In  former  times  those  things  were  really 
done,  but  they  came  to  an  end? — The  industry  was 
killed  by  a law  which  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  Irish  goods  ; that  is  a matter  of  history. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6667.  Of  course  you  are  aware,  as  you  have 
read  Arthur  Young’s  book  very  carefully,  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  joined  with  the  English 
Parliament  in  suppressing  it  ? — I do  not  under- 
stand that  they  had  any  choice  in  the  matter. 

6668.  They  had  their  own  option  ; the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  was  sent  to  them. 
The  declaration  of  the  King  that  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  suppress  the  Irish  woollen  trade 
was  also  sent  to  them,  and  they  passed  the  Act, 
suppressing,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  trade  in 
Irish  wool,  and  they  laid  an  embargo  upon  the 
production  of  it  ’—You  could  hardly  call  that 
Parliament  an  Irish  Parliament;  it  was  a Parlia- 
ment sitting  in  Ireland. 

Chairman. 

6669.  The  woollen  industry  partly  revived  in 
1782,  did  it  not?- Yes;  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  Kilkenny  had  something  like  a thousand 
weavers. 
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Dr.  Lyons. 

6670.  Do  you  not  think  that  several  of  the 
fibrous  plants  could  be  cultivated  successfully  in 
Ireland  with  a view  to  ropemaking  ? — Certainly  ; 
you  can  grow  hemp  very  well  in  Ireland. 

6671.  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  of  the  great 
sail  cloth  manufacture  which  existed  very  exten- 
sively in  Ireland  up  to  1750  ? — I do  not  know  of 
that ; I know  that  nearly  all  the  sailcloths  which 
are  made  now  are  made  in  Forfarshire,  all  the 
Royal  Navy  sail  cloths,  and  generally  all  the 
merchant  navy  cloths. 

6672.  That  manufacture  was  very  materially 
knocked  down  by  the  Act  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment in  1750,  but  it  continued  to  struggle  on 
till  about  the  year  1780,  when  Edmund  Burke 
succeeded  in  getting  the  embargo  raised.  It  still 
struggled  on  m the  hands  of  a manufacturer  in 
Cork  till  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
when  a very  considerable  quantity  of  this  sail- 
cloth was  used  in  the  Navy,  and  was  well  able  to 
compete  with  the  Russian  sailcloth  for  a very 
considerable  time,  but  it  has  so  completely  died 
out  that  a man  of  your  large  information  has 
never  heard  of  it? — I never  saw  Irish  sailcloth  ; 
the  whole  supplies  of  the  Royal  Navy  are 
derived  from  Forfarshire,  from  Dundee  or  Ar- 
broath. 

6673.  Is  that  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
sailcloth  ? — Almost  exclusively. 

6674.  Is  any  sailcloth  of  any  kind  manufac- 
tured in  Ireland  now  ? — Not  a yard,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

6675.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  those  fibrous 
plants,  which  grew  so  flourishingly  in  Ireland, 
should  not  be  re-introduced? — None  whatever. 

6676.  Then  I do  not  understand  you  to  say,  as 
I thought  you  said  a moment  ago,  that  wool  was 
the  principal  industry  which  could  be  carried  out 
in  Ireland? — On  the  contrary,  we  may  take  in  a 
great  many  more ; but  in  the  face  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  country  to  the  development  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  I say  it  would  be  a 
grievous  mistake  to  attempt  any  other,  especially 
as  we  know  that  the  manufacture  of  the  sailcloth 
we  are  speaking  of  now  is  localised  in  those  two 
places  which  I have  mentioned  ; in  fact,  nobody 
can  compete  with  those  people  in  the  production 
of  sailcloth,  and  they  have  given  up  trying. 

6677.  Do  we  not  know  from  the  history  of 
various  manufactures  that  they  will  flourish  in  a 
place  for  a time,  and  that  when  competition  arises 
in  another  place,  the  exclusive  production 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the  place  for  a 
certain  time  may  go  to  other  places  ? — That  is 
not  the  general  experience.  The  localisation 
of  manufacture  is  proved  in  a singular  manner 
in  regard  to  a manufacture  which  was  open 
to  everybody  to  take  up  not  very  long  ago  ; 
that  was  the  manufacture  of  jute.  Jute  was 
imported  30  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  to  Liver- 
pool, and  lay  for  a considerable  time  in  the 
warehouse,  nobody  knowing  what  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  grown,  as  you  know,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Ganges,  and  floated  down  on 
rafts  to  Calcutta,  and  then  shipped  to  tins 
country.  This  was  the  first  importation,  and  it 
lay  there,  some  hundred  bales  of  it,  for  a long 
time,  until  a Dundee  manufacturer  happened  to 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

see  it,  and  said,  “ What  is  that  ? ” And  he  was 
told,  “ That  is  something  we  have  got  from 
India,  but  nobody  seems  to  know  anything  about 
it.”  And  he  said,  “ 1 will  buy  a bale  or  two,  and 
see  if  I cannot  do  something  with  it.”  He  took 
it  home,  and  experimented  with  it  for  a long 
time  ; the  fibre  is  naturally  brittle,  and  does  not 
spin,  and  it  was  only  by  “ catching  ” or  steeping 
it  in  a certain  lye  that  it  was  made  capable  of 
being  spun  : and  from  that  the  manufacture  has 
gone  on.  They  have  tried  it  in  London,  they 
have  tried  it  in  Bristol,  and  they  have  also  tried 
it  in  Barrow  and  Glasgow,  and  they  have  failed 
everywhere,  because  Dundee  had  got  the  start; 
and  the  production  of  improved  machinery  went 
on  so  quickly  that  they  have  kept  the  start  to 
this  day.  They  have  kept  the  start  of  the  mills 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  working  at  a dif- 
ference of  9 l.  a Ion  in  their  favour,  because  it 
costs  4 /.  a ton  to  come  here,  and  5 /.  a ton  to 
send  back  to  India  manufactured ; and  yet  the 
Dundee  manufacturer  sends  it  back  to  Calcutta 
cheaper  than  they  can  produce  it  there. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

6678.  Probably  you  know  that  the  freights  to 
India  have  been  lower  than  that  of  late  years? 
— No  doubt ; but  that  was  the  average  freight  at 
the  time.  Now  the  whole  of  the  jute  manufac- 
ture is  practically  confined  to  the  district  of 
Dundee.  Improvements  take  place  so  rapidly 
that  before  new  machinery  for  the  Indian  mill 
is  sent  out  and  fixed  up  it  is  superseded  ; some- 
thing new  is  discovered. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6679.  Is  not  the  fact  of  that  great  industry 
having  grown  up  in  Dundee  a great  encourage- 
ment to  other  places  to  take  up  a new  industry  ? 
— Certainly. 

6680.  Where  an  industry,  such  as  that  of 
sail  cloth,  originally  existed  in  Ireland,  and  Ire- 
land is,  as  you  admit,  well  suited  for  growing 
fibrous  plants,  which  will  supply  the  elements  of 
manufacture,  and  seeing  that  the  manufacture 
did  flourish  notwithstanding  hostile  legislation 
over  a very  protracted  period  of  time,  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  Hostile  Act  of  1750  down  to  the 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  for  a 
short  time  in  this  century  ; I want  to  know  what 
is  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  which  would 
prevent  the  sailcloth  manufacture  being  tried 
by  some  Mr.  Smith,  or  other  ingenious  or  intel- 
ligent man  ? — I see  no  object  in  anybody  trying 
to  introduce  a manufacture  of  that  kind,  seeing 
that  the  Russells  failed  in  Limerick  in  trying  to 
introduce  flax  manufacture.  And  this  is  the 
point  to  which  I would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  a crisis. 
The  English  people  do  not  understand  the  exi- 
gency of  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  unless 
something  is  done,  and  speedily  done,  to  arrest 
the  decay,  we  shall  fall  to  pieces.  I do  not  see 
why  we  should  set  up  a manufacture  or  industry 
which  in  all  probability  will  fail  in  its  com- 
mencement, when  we  have  many  industries 
ready  to  our  hand,  the  development  of  which 
would  arrest  the  decline.  You  have  many 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

industries  you  can  take  up  at  the  moment,  which 
are  admirably  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  in  which  success  is  certain;  and  to  in- 
troduce or  to  re-introduce  an  industry  which  has 
not  been  tried  for  a hundred  years  in  the  face 
of  one  which  already  beginning  to  grow  is  quite 
chimerical. 

Chairman. 

6681.  Would  you  suggest  what  you  would 
commence  with  ? — I have  said  that  I would  begin 
with  the  land ; then,  besides  wool,  I would  take 
up  with  peat,  the  material  of  which  is  every- 
where in  Ireland,  and  which  will  come  in  as  the 
basis  of  a every  large  and  flourishing  industry  in 
the  most  necessitous  districts;  I suggest  the 
manufacture  of  peat  litter,  peat  charcoal,  and 
ordinary  peat  for  fuel. 

6682.  You  have  a high  opinion  of  peat? — You 
may  <lo  anything  with  peat ; you  may  make  coal 
of  it  if  you  have  sufficient  pressure. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6683.  We  do  not  dispute  your  conclusions  as 
to  the  desirability  of  putting  as  much  strength 
as  we  can  into  the  development  of  the  woollen 
industry  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  know, 
the  flax  plant  succeeds  so  extensively,  and  as  we 
know  that  other  fibre  plants  did  succeed,  is  it 
not  desirable  to  have  as  many  outlets  as  possible 
for  industrial  energy  ? — Certainly. 

6684.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  a country 
where  one  industry,  or  two  or  three  will  succeed, 
others  are  more  likely  to  succeed  when  the  full 
energy  of  the  population  is  directed  upon  them, 
so  that  you  will  not  have  the  whole  population 
dependent  so  much  upon  one  special  industry 
not  putting,  to  use  a common  phrase,  all  your 
eggs  into  one  basket  ? —I  do  not  at  all  propose  to 
do  that.  But,  taking  the  general  question,  you 
must  begin  at  the  point  where  success  is  cer- 
tain ; and  when  you  restore  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  prosperity,  and  %vhen  wealth  accumu- 
lates from  industries  which  are  followed  with 
success,  you  can  begin  fresh  ventures;  but  to 
begin  with  sailcloth  now  would,  I think,  be  un- 
wise. If  we  begin  with  the  land,  by  which 
all  must  live,  and  then  develop  the  industries 
which  we  have  already,  others  will  come  naturally 
to  us,  we  shall  form  a state  of  society  which  will 
enable  the  enterprising  constituents  of  it  to  go 
on.  But  until  that  condition  is  reached,  until  we 
arrest  first  the  decay  (because  the  country  is 
actually  decaying),  and  restore  the  conditions  of 
its  progress,  you  need  not  contemplate  any 
industries  which  are  not  at  present  native  to  the 
country. 

6685.  Then  you  will  not  go  with  me  in  regard 
to  the  sailcloth  manufacture  ? — Certainly,  when 
the  time  comes,  but  not  now. 

66S6.  Then  with  regard  to  another  manufac- 
ture, namely,  the  rope  manufacture,  that  existed 
to  a considerable  extent  in  Ireland,  did  it  not  ? — 

It  did. 

6687.  Is  your  view  pretty  much  the  same  with 
regard  to  hemp  converted  into  rope  as  it  is  -with 
regard  to  hemp  and  other  plants  converted  into 
sailcloth  ? — I think,  as  regards  rope-making,  that 
might  be  commenced.  In  the  first  place  the 
machinery 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

machinery  connected  with  it  is  very  simple,  and  a 
great  deal  of  unskilled  labour  is  needed  in  rope- 
makino- ; so  I do  not  think  that  would  be  an 
industry  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  develop, 
because,  as  1 say,  the  machinery  is  not  costly, 
and  there  is  a good  deal  of  rough  labour  con- 
nected with  it. 


Chairman. 

6688.  And  very  little  education  is  required  ? 
—Yes.’ 

Mr.  Corry. 

6689.  Are  you  talking  about  the  present  pro- 
cess of  ropemaking  or  the  old  process?  The 
old  process. 

6690.  There  is  a vast  difference  between  the 
old  process  and  the  present  process,  is  there  not  ? 

yes ; but  the  moment  you  come  into  a 

complicated  process,  the  difficulty  crops  up 
again. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

6691.  I was  going  to  ask  you,  upon  the  subject 
of  peat,  as  you  appear  to  know  the  subject  so 
very  well,  whether  you  think  that  practical  steps 
could  he  taken  to  turn  peat  into  available  fuel 
in  Ireland  ?— I should  say  so. 

6692.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  operationwhich 
could  be  easily  taken  up  in  the  present  day  ? —I 
think  so. 

Chairman. 

6693.  Would  that  be  by  converting  it  into 
charcoal?— By  the  ordinary  process  which  has 
been  extensively  used  already,  using  the  harder 
kinds  of  peat ; but,  of  course,  if  you  convert  it 
into  charcoal,  you  get  a still  better  fuel,  and 
more  portable. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

6694.  This  is  a very  long  inquiry,  and  if  you 
are' prepared  to  give  any  material  facts  in  regard 
to  it,  the  Committee  world  be  very  glad  to  hear 
them  ; but  I may  say  that  Professor  Galloway 
is  prepared  to  deal  with  the  matter  from  a scien- 
tific poiut  of  view  ?— I should  prefer  to  leave  it 
to  him,  and  will  say  nothing  more  upon  the  point, 
except  that  Mr.  Smith,  of  Athlone,  recommends 
the  use  of  peat  for  manufacture,  and  he  uses  it 
himself  very  extensively. 

6695.  Does  he  really  work  his  manufactory 
with  peat  fuel?— Yes,  brought  down  the  Shannon 
in  boats. 

6696.  Are  you  aware  that  steamers  have  been 
run  upon  the  Shannon  and  the  Lakes  worked  by 
fuel  derived  from  peat  ? — I was  not  aware  of 
that  fact,  but  it  is  quite  possible. 

6697.  And  at  a singularly  cheap  rate  ? — I have 
no  doubt  that  is  so- 

6698.  The  steamer  running  upon  the  Shannon 
and  the  Lakes  has  been  running  at  44  i?.  an  hour? 
— I should  say  that  is  quite  possible  ; it  is  also 
Mr.  Smith’s  experience  that  it  is  a cheap  fuel. 

6699.  I think  you  say  that  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  go  into  the  economic  production  of  peat 
fuel? — Not  scientifically  ; I would  prefer  to 
leave  that  to  Professor  Galloway. 

6700.  Are  there  any  other  industries  that  you 
would  recommend  very  strongly,  as  you  have 
done  two  or  three  alreadv,  in  regard  to  the  future 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

development  of  Ireland  ?— I mn  «o  very  much 
possessed  with  the  principal  industry,  and  the 
one  or  two  which  immediately  follow,  that  I am 
not  inclined  to  recommend  anything  else. 

6701.  After  the  land  you  recommend  us 
specially  to  go  for  wool? — For  woollens,  for 
which  there  is  an  unlimited  market,  I may 
remind  you  that  in  this  direction  a good  deal  of 
dust  has  been  raised  by  the  large  graziers,  as  to 
the  comparative  productiveness  of  grass  and 
cultivation.  1 happened,  the  other  day,  to  travel 
with  one  of  the  largest  graziers  in  Ireland,  a man 
who  holds  3,000  acres  of  grass,  and  about  20  acres 
of  tillage ; and  like  all  graziers,  he  was  6trongly 
advocating  the  turning  of  all  Ireland  into  grass. 

I know  his  lands,  and  we  classified  them ; he 
agreed  that  his  poorest  land  produced  a gross 
value  of  from  3 l.  "to  4 l.  per  acre  per  annum  from 
grazing,  his  better  lands  from  4?.  to  5 /.,  and  hisbest 
lands  from  5 /.  to  6 l.  an  acre.  He  was  compelled 
to  admit  also  that  these  same  lands  under  culti- 
vation would  produce  a value,  the  first,  from 
12  /.  to  15  L,  the  second  lands,  from  15  l.  to  20  /., 
and  the  best  lands,  _ from  20  l.  to  25  /.,  with 
average  cultivation  in  average  seasons.  Now, 
this  vast  difference  between  the  outcome  of  land 
in  grass  and  land  under  cultivation,  did  not 
certainly  go  into  his  pocket ; we  will  even  grant 
that  he  did  not  take  more  than  a fair  interest  upon 
his  additional  expenditure  of  money  and  time,  but 
it  was  drawn  from  the  soil  and  was  spent  in  the 
country.  His  labourer  got  it,  all  the  trades  that 
live  by  providing  the  materials  of  labour  got  it,  his 
shopkeeper  got  it ; his  seed  and  manure  mer- 
chant shared  it ; it  was  circulated  through  every 
class,  and  this  enormous  additional  value,  which 
is  vet  more  when  the  laud  is  under  proper  con- 
ditions of  agriculture,  is  not  taken  alone  from  the 
soil  which  people  may  say  is  exhausted  in  the 
process,  but  it  is  drawn  from  the  elements,  from 
the  sun,  from  the  air,  from  the  water.  \ou  have 
as  against  one  several  elements  in  the  production 
of  grass,  elements  of  growth  in  crops  under 
cultivation ; the  argument  in  favour  of  grass  is 
the  argument  of  the  lazy  man  who  does  not  want 
to  be  troubled ; he  has  a few  thousand  pounds  to 
work  with,  he  attends  the  fairs  once  a month  to 
have  a look  at  the  prices  of  stock ; that  is  a 
capital  life,  he  thinks,  and  so  it  is  for  him,  but  it 
is  destructive  to  the  country. 

6702.  'With  regard  to  a country  like  Ireland 
which  must  depend  to  so  great  an  extent  upon 
its  agricultural  products  for  its  existence,  do  you 
not  think  that  some  sort  of  Agricultural  Depart, 
ment  should  be  established  for  the  supervision  of 
seeds  and  for  seeing  that  they  are  of  the  best 
quality  and  of  the  best  class,  aud  generally  to 
promote  such  improvement  in  the  process  of 
ao-riculture  as  modern  inquiry  has  shown  to  be 
desirable  ? — So  far  as  this  aid  will  take  the  form 
of  technical  instruction,  I have  no  objection  to 
it ; but  iu  Ireland  we  do  not  want  more  Govern- 
mental interference  than  we  can  do  without, 
and  I think  if  you  give  the  people  fair  conditions 
of  labour  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
regulate  very  much  the  rest  of  it.  For  example, 
if  a seedsman  sells  to  a farmer  rape-seed  instead 
of  turnip,  the  farmer  has  his  remedy  at  law 
against  the  seed  merchant ; so  that  for  his  own 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  his  character,  the  seed  mer- 
z z 4 chant 
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chant  will  take  caie  that  the  seeds  which  he  sup- 
plies are  those  which  he  engaged  to  supply.  In 
Ireland  I think  that  we  have  seedsmen  of  very 
high  character,  in  Dublin  especially  ; and  that 
if  a farmer  or  agriculturist  goes  to  a Dublin  seed 
merchant  of  good  character,  and  says,  I want  so 
and  so,  he  gets  so  and  so,  and  the  price  is  regu- 
lated by  the  market. 

6703.  Would  you  not  say  that  of  the  seed 
merchants  of  the  great  American  cities  also,  and 
yet  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  an 
Agricultural  Department  there  which  supervises 
the  whole  of  the  seeds  distributed  and  takes 
special  pains  that  seeds  only  of  the  best  quality 
are  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and,  are 
you  further  aware  that  that  department  claims, 
and  nobody  I know  of  has  challenged  the  asser- 
tion, that  they  have  increased  by  several  millions 
of  bushels  the  total  produce  of  the  cereals  and 
other  produce  throughout  the  States  ? — I am  quite 
prepared  to  believe  it. 

6704.  Therefore  I say,  would  you  not  think  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
supervising  power  like  an  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment in  Ireland  to  see  to  the  supervision  of  the 
seeds  that  are  distributed  ? — That  is  a matter 
upon  which  I really  could  not  give  an  opinion  ; 
it  is  a question  of  administration  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  consider;  but  I think  we  can  get  on 
pretty  well  in  the  meantime  without  it ; I would 
have  a Department  of  Forestry  most  unquestion- 
ably. 

6705.  You  will  go  with  me  as  far  as  to  say 
that  it  is  very  desirable  ? — Certainly,  because 
nobody  in  Ireland  seems  to  know  anything  about 
it  now ; there  is  nothing  more  disgraceful  than 
the  ordinary  condition  of  the  Irish  woods. 

6706.  You  think  a Department  of  Forestry 
absolutely  necessary  ? — I think  so ; it  will  be 
necessary  if  any  great  planting  takes  place  at  the 
instance  of  the  State,  because  you  must  have  a 
department  to  look  after  the  trees  as  they  grow, 
and  to  treat  them  properly. 

6707.  The  honourable  Chairman  ivants  to 
know,  whether  you  think  the  planting  of  trees 
extensively  in  Ireland  is  one  of  the  industries 
that  you  would  wish  to  see  put  forward  promi- 
nently?—I make  it  one  of  the  principal  of  three 
State  remedies:  arterial  drainage,  an  extension 
of  the  railway  system  and  other  communica- 
tions, and  planting  ; I put  it  among  the  three, 
and  you  may  take  them  as  of  equal  rank. 

6708.  Would  you  think  it  a matter  of  urgent 
necessity  ? — Yes,  of  most  striking  necessity  ; and 
I would  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  is,  of  the 
three  great  remedies  which  the  State  ought  to 
introduce,  the  first ; and  for  the  reason  I gave 
before,  namely,  that  out  of  every  1,000  l.  spent 
in  planting,  at  least  800  l.  is  spent  in  unskilled 
labour,  and  gives  to  the  person  who  most  wants 
it,  the  little  capital  he  needs  to  start  him  in 
his  new  career. 

6709.  Though  you  are  not  a forester,  you  are 
satisfied  from  the  experience  of  other  countries  that 
it  would  be  a paying  operation  ? — Certainly  it 
would  pay  admirably. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6710.  You  stated  a few  moments  ago,  that 
there  was  no  need  for  extensive  Governmental 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

interference  in  order  to  develop  Irish  indus- 
tries ? — I think  not. 

6711.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  other 
countries,  the  action  of  the  Government,  especi- 
ally in  Russia,  has  had  a vei-y  important  effect 
in  developing  the  country  ? — When  I answered 
that  question  first,  I was  under  the  impression 
that  it  meant  direct  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  person  doing  it.  As  far  as  teach- 
ing the  people  how  to  do  a thing  goes,  the  Go- 
vernment cannot  interfere  too  much. 

Chairman. 

6712.  That  you  consider  a Government  duty? 
— Yes,  that  I consider  a Government  duty.  I 
know'  that  in  Germany  a complete  reformation 

. has  taken  place  in  the  whole  industrial  system 
through  the  action  of  the  Government,  and 
that  the  Germans  are  now  beating  us  out  of 
the  market  in  some  portions  of  manufacture 
through  the  aid  given  to  the  people  by  technical 
schools. 

Mr.  Sexto7i. 

6173.  What,  you  would  deprecate  would  be 
such  intervention  by  Government  as  an  en- 
deavour to  make  up  for  the  exercise  of  those 
qualities  which  ought  to  exist  in  the  individual? 
— Yes,  precisely  so. 

6714.  I suppose  you  would  say  that  Govern- 
ment interventions  not  only  useless  but  harmful, 
when  as  in  Ireland,  it  takes  the  form  of  acting 
where  the  people  do  not  want  it,  and  of  refusing 
to  act  where  they  do  ? — Precisely.  1 would  put 
it  more  shortly  by  saying  that  Government 
interference  is  hurtful  where  it  is  not  necessary ; 
it  takes  away  the  initiative  from  the  individual, 
apparently  undertaking  to  do  for  him  what  he 
must  do  for  himself. 

6715.  And  where  it  acts  almost  invariably  by 
the  agency  of  the  policeman,  and  never  as  a pre- 
ceptor or  guide.  Now  we  have  had  some 
evidence  from  Colonel  O'Hara,  to  which  1 will 
refer  for  a moment.  He  said  he  had  never 
wanted  a supply  of  labour  in  Gahvay,  but  he 
conveyed  the  impression  that  the  people  were 
unsteady  in.  their  attention  to  work  and  that 
they  were  willing  to  live  upon  lower  wages  when 
higher  wages  were  open  to  them  ; I do  not  ask 
you  to  apply  yourself  particularly  to  Galway, 
but,. generally  speaking,  will  you  give  me  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  their  steadiness  ? — I know 
that  my  experience  is  quite  the  contrary ; I know 
that  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  in  Scotland 
notably,  the  best  and  steadiest  workers  are 
Irish,  notin  the  highest  branches  of  manufacture 
not  as  overseers,  or  mechanics  or  engineers,  for 
which  they  have  no  special  training,  but  for  the 
ordinary  operative  duties  of  the  factory. 

6716.  What  have  been  your  opportunities  of 
forming  a judgment?— My  personal  knowledge. 
We  employ  a large  amount  of  labour  ourselves 
in  Lancashire,  and  I have  seen  it  employed  to  an 
immense  extent  in  Scotland. 

6717.  I believe  you  are  aware  that  although 
the  Irish  emigration  to  America  was  a flight 
and  therefore  conducted  under  the  most  un- 
favourable condition  to  those  engaged  in  it,  a 
large  . proportion  of  the  Irish  emigrants  ’ to 
America  have  gained  positions  of  eminence  in 
the  field  ’—Large  numbers.  In  this  Committee 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

Boom  sat  a few  deys  this  week  a man  of  humble 
rank,  a tradesman,  who  went  to  America  ; he  got 
into  railway  employment  and  saved  some  money 
and  took  sub-contracts;  he  is  only  55;  he  has 
only  been  working  20  years,  and  has  retired  with 
a very  handsome  competence,  equal  to  3,000  /.  a 
year  of  our  money. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

€718.  You  mean  he  made  his  fortune  in  rail- 
way making  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Leake. 

6719.  Not  in  railway  speculation  ?— No,  he 
did  not  buy  stocks. 

Mr.  Sexton. 


6720.  You  do  not  believe  he  is  going  to  buy  the 
land  that  Colonel  O’Hara  has  been  talking  about, 
do  you?  — No,  he  says,  “ What  would  1 to  do ; 
if  1 bought  land  I would  be  having  a position  of 
my  own  with  nobody,  to  speak  to  around  me  ; the 
gentry  would  not  recognise  me;  I should  be 
above  the  ordinary  farmers,  so  I should  be  like  a 
fish  out  of  water.” 

6721.  Take  an  Irishman  and  put  him  on  the 
lowest  round  of  the  ladder  in  any  handicraft  or 
occupation,  and  tell  me  what  is  your  opinion  of 
his  willingness  so  to  devote  himself  to  his  work 
as  to  earn  promotion  ? — He  generally  succeeds 
in  accumulating,  and  very  olten  goes  on  to  a 
better  condition  in  the  work  as  overseer  ; but  I 
will  tell  you  frankly  what  I have  found  in  my 
expei'ience,  namely,  a great  facility  in  the  Irish- 
man in  this  country  for  the  accumulation  of  money 
and  an  equally  great  difficulty  in  keeping  it. 


Mr.  Leake. 


6722.  Have  you  not  found  the  same  qualities 
in  Englishmen? — No,  not  so  much,  and  certainly 
not  so  much  in  Scotchmen.  But  I know  multi- 
tudes of  cases  where,  in  this  country  and  in  Scot- 
land, Irishmen  have  accumulated  small  sums 
which  in  the  hands  of  a Scotchman  above  all 
others  would  be  made  the  basis  of  a great  ad- 
vance ; and  when  he  got  this  little  sum,  300 
400  /.,  500  l.,  or  1,000  7.,  as  the  case  might  be,  he 
never  stopped  till  he  spent  it  all. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6723.  That  would  rather  point  to  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  becoming  the  head  of  an 
industry.  I wanted  more  particularly  to  as- 
certain whether  there  is  anything  in  his  conduct 
to  deter  him  from  gaining  all  the  advantages  of 
the  wage-earning  class? — Certainly  not,  as  far 
as  I know.  They  have  not  the  same  plod,  but 
they  are  more  reliable  in  many  ways  than  the 
English  and  Scotch  mechanics.  But  I may  say 
further,  that  I do  not  attribute  this  incapacity 
for  keeping  money  and  making  it  the  basis  of 
a further  advance  to  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  Irishman,  but  to  the  habit  in  which  he  has 
been  reared.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  of 
development  in  his  life,  either  industrial  or  in  any 
other  fashion.  A man  accumulates  in  Ireland  a 
few  thousands,  and  if  he  keeps  them  he  does  not 
invest  them ; in  England  or  Scotland  his  sons 
would  consider  that  just  a good  foundation  for 
developing  the  industry  or  business  or  whatever 
it  was  by  which  the  father  accumulated  the 
money.  In  Ireland  the  sons  want  to  be  pro- 
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fessional  men;  they  want  to  go  into  the  army,  or 
they  take  up  the  profession  of  a walking  gentle- 
man and  do  nothing  ; the  father  dies  and  the 
business  ceases.  That  is  a very  common  thing  in 
Ireland,  because  in  the  higher  classes  there  is 
what  I may  be  permitted  to  call  a vulgar  con- 
tempt for  work ; and  with  those  who  aspire  to 
mingle  with  them,  the  same  contempt  for  work 
obtains.  The  first  thing  the  Irishman  of  the 
upper  middle  class  does  is  to  get  out  of  any  con- 
nection with  business  the  moment  he  can. 

6724.  May  not  I suggest  to  you  two  causes 
for  producing  that  lamentable  effect,  first  that 
there  is  no  such  promising  opening  for  trade  in 
Ireland  as  in  Britain,  and  secondly  that  the  land  • 
owning  class  have  set  an  example  of  thriftless 
idleness  themselves  ? — I would  rather  avoid  con- 
tentious matters. 

6725.  I distinquish  in  this  way,  that  the 
English  landlord  does  devote  himself  to  the 
benefit  of  his  tenantry  and  the  superintendence 
of  works  for  the  benefit  of  his  estate ; but  the 
Irish  landlord,  if  he  is  not  out  of  the  country, 
devotes  himselves  to  hunting  and  to  no  occupa- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  people  ? — I trace  this 
disinclination  to  industrial  labour  to  the  influence 
of  the  aristocracy. 

6726.  Then  with  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
Irishman  to  accumulate,  there  is  a remarkable 
story  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  national 
history,  namely  the  old  stocking  and  the  savings 
bank  ? — I do  not  know  the  story  you  allude  to. 

6727.  You  recollect  thot  in  earlier  days  the 
old  stocking  was  the  bank  and  was  very  well 
filled;  so  that  although  the  conditions  were  not 
favourable  to  accumulation,  yet  they  managed  to 
keop  what  they  did  accumulate  ? — They  could 
not  help  it  in  a manner,  because  a man  who  has 
10  s.  a week  and  determines  to  live  on  5 s.  will 
accumulate  if  he  continues  to  save  ; it  was  not 
so  much  an  accumulation  as  a saving,  from 
denial  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Nothing  is 
better  known  than  that  the  habits  of  the  middle- 
class  farmer  are  exceedingly  close  and  near ; a 
man  with  30  acres  of  land  will  not  eat  an  egg 
once  a week. 

6728.  May  I conclude  from  your  remarks 
that  Irishmen  are  eager  to  seize  any  remunera- 
tive employment,  and  that  the  great  record  of 
the  brilliant  successes  of  Irishmen  in  the  Civil 
Service  would  extend  itself  to  other  departments 
of  industry  if  they  get  a fair  chance  ? — Cer- 
tainly. My  great  example,  Smith  of  Athlone, 
is  an  Irishman,  and  has  never  been  out  of 
Ireland;  and  if  the  ordinary  conditions  are 
obtained  in  Ireland  I have  no  doubt  you  would 
have  a development  of  industrial  talent  such 
as  has  never  been  seen  there  yet. 

6729.  But  if  your  great  example,  Smith, 
wanted  an  advance  of  500  l.  from  a bank  he 
would  have  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  get 
it  ? — He  did  not  get  it,  in  point  of  fact. 

6730.  He  throve  without  it? — He  throve 
without  it.  In  continuation  of  your  idea,  I 
would  say  that  everyone  knows  many  in- 
stances of  Irishmen  having  gone  to  America 
and  elsewhere  and  accumulated  enormous  for- 
tunes under  very  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  held  them. 

6731.  Do  you  remember  the  famous  Galtee 
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trials,  and  the  evidence  given  in  court,  how  men 
brought  soil  in  baskets  on  their  backs  from  the 
deep  valleys  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ? — I 
have  seen  it  a thousand  times,  except  that  it  is 
not  the  men  do  that,  but  the  women  ; the  men 
dig  and  the  women  carry  the  manure. 

6732.  And  how  the  terrible  labour  of  three 
generations  in  that  way  had'  been  swept  away  by 
one  increase  of  rent  ? — i know  that ; nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  in  Mayo  the  heather 
growing  in  regular  ridges  where  the  land  has 
produced  potatoes  or  oats,  as  it  may  happen, 
which  were  cultivated  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
hills. 

6733.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  any  industry 
has  survived  among  a people  subject  to  such  an 
ordeal  ? — 1 am  rather  inclined  to  wonder  at  it 
constantly. 

6734.  Have  you  noticed  these  small  field's  on 
the  hill  sides  in  Connaught,  where  the  ditches 
are  formed  out  of  the  stones  grubbed  out  of  the 
fields,  where  the  value  of  the  labour  of  grubbing 
up  those  stones  was  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  fee  simple ? — Very  much  greater;  I have 
seen  it  often. 

6735.  While  it  only  wanted  a stroke  of  the 
landlord’s  pen  to  extinguish  all  that  ? — Certainly, 
and  that  was  frequently  done. 

6736.  You  have  stated  that  the  national  system 
of  education  has  had  an  anti-national  influence  ? 
— I said  an  anti-industrial  influence,  but  1 mio-ht 
add  an  anti-national  influence  too.  My  objection 
to  the  system  is  that  it  did  not  teach  people  how 
to  use  their  hands  in  any  particular,  and  that 
operated  with  a very  baneful  effect  as  regards 
the  women  ; the  women  work  as  long  as  they  can, 
but  of  course  when  families  grow  they  have  to 
take  care  of  the  younger  children,  and  they  must 
keep  at  home.  Now,  nothing  is  more  notorious 
than  the  incapacity  of  the  lower  class  of  Irish 
women  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  small 
number  of  materials  at  their  disposal  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wholesome  food  ; they  know  nothin^ 
about  it. 

6737.  There  is  not  in  the  disposition  of  Irish 
women  anything  of  that  carelessness  and 
indifference  which  would  lead  to  the  spoiling 
of  food  ? — Not  a bit  of  it;  they  make  the 
most  excellent  servants  in  the  world,  when 
properly  trained ; the  most  active,  versatile  and 
careful. 

6738.  I want  you  to  turn  your  attention  to 
some  means  by  which  a system  of  education  which 
has  proved  a failure  might  be  amended ; now  first, 
with  regard  to  boys ; what  would  you  recommend 
so  that  the  national  primary  schools  might  be 
used  to  afford  the  boys  some  practical  in- 
struction in  agriculture  ? — The  most  obvious 
method  would  be  to  attach  to  every  national 
school  a little  garden  in  which  they  could  be 
shown  how  to  cultivate  the  various  classes  of 
plants  ; what  constitutents  they  withdraw  from 
the  soil,  and  how  those  might  be  replaced. 

6739.  There  are  over  7,000  national  schools, 
and  70  of  those  have  gardens,  that  is  to  say,  one 
garden  to  everjr  100  schools  ?— Practically, 
instruction  in  agriculture  has  been  neglected,  it 
has  never  been  taken  up  by  the  board  as  a 
serious  thing ; it  was  regarded  as  a kind  of 
adjunct,  but  it  has  never  worked  successfully. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

6740.  One  of  the  most  important  things  would 
be,  would  it  not,  to  multiply  the  number  of  those 
school  gardens? — Yes,  certainly. 

6741.  There  is  one  thing  prior  to  that,  and 
that  would  be  to  enable  the  teachers  to  give  in- 
struction ?— You  would  need  to  have  a fresh 
class  of  teachers ; you  could  not  get  the  present 
class  of  teachers  to  take  up  another  subject.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  ask  a teacher  whose  hands 
are  full  with  matters  he  has  got  up  for  a certain 
purpose  during  his  life,  to  turn  his  attention  in 
an  entirely  different  direction. 

6742.  I quite  feel  that  it  is  hopeless  with  re- 
gard to  most  of  the  teachers ; but  do  not  you 
think  that  the  teaching,  at  any  rate,  of  your 
agricultural  school  at  Glasnevin  might  be  ex- 
tended ? — Yes. 

6743.  What  do  you  think  of  the  practicability 
of  the  system  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  recruit 
agricultural  teaching  by  the  turning  out  of  a<m- 
cultural  experts  at  the  rate  of  50/.  a year?— I 
should  hardly  think  you  could  expect  that  to  be 
successful. 

6744.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  said,  a 
great  many  things  would  happen  before  the  140 
years  were  out.  Now,  would  you  recommend  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  subjected 
to  national  agricultural  instruction  ? — I certainly 
would  have  a garden  attached  to  every  national 
school,  and  that  instruction  should  be  given  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  and  children  taught 
how  to  keep  a garden  and  do  various  operations 
m planting.  Generally  speaking,  I would 
reform  off'  the  face  of  the  earth  the  whole 
national  system  as  it  stands,  except  the  teachers 
and  the  school  fabrics;  but  the  whole  curri- 
culum, I think,  should  be  changed,  as  beino- 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and 
to  their  wants. 

6745.  You  think  the  present  irresponsible  ad- 
ministration should  be  replaced  by  one  subject  in 
some  degree  to  public  control  ?— That  there 
should  be  an  Education  Department  of  the  State 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  popular  vote. 

Mr.  Cofry. 

6746.  Would  you  go  in  for  school  boards  ?— 
JSo,  we  are  not  going  to  have  school  boards;  we 
are  dead  against  school  boards  in  Ireland. 


Mr.  Kenny. 

6747.  How  would  you  propose  to  control  the 
local  education?— I would  control  it  through  the 
various  heads  of  the  religious  communities  the 
parson  and  the  priest;  I would  make  it 
thoroughly  denominational,  and  give  a pro  rata 

S°e' t™  a’a  f°r  eTery  P“Pil  passil1*  in  given 

Mr.  Sexton. 


1 robably  you  would  say  that  if  the 
Education  Board  were  a sub-department  of  a 
native  administration,  it  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  success  ? —It  would  then  be  brought 
into  accord  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  1 “ 

67 f ‘ rf«arf  !°  1 believe  it  is 

the  i act  that  they  have  been  taught  little  or 
nothing  in  domestic  economy  ?— They  know 
nothing;  they  are  teaching  a little  sewing  now, 
but  that  goes  a very  little  way  towards  fetching 
a girl 
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Mr.  Sea-fon— continued. 

a girl  how  to  keep  a house.  There  are  sewing 
classes  now  in  nearly  all  the  national  schools, 
and  there  has  been  something  done  in  the  con- 
vents too,  but  not  at  all  to  a sufficient  extent ; 
the  instruction  given  in  the  convents  is  in  very 
few  cases  directed  to  domestic  economy. 

6750.  But  you  perceive  that  the  convents  have 
a great  advantage,  because  they  have  a number 
of  persons  living  on  the  premises  who  require 
cooking  and  laundry  work  done,  and  nothing  is 
easier  than  for  the  nuns,  if  they  were  duly  en- 
couraged by  the  State,  to  instruct  girls  in  cook- 
ing ? — The  nuns  cannot  very  well  move  out  of 
their  rule.  Some  of  the  convents  have  for  object 
this  very  thing  you  speak  of,  notably  one  in 
Dr.  Nulty’s  diocese,  where  you  find  very  first- 
class  laundry-maids,  dairy-maids,  and  general 
servants;  but  those  institutions  are  very  rare, 
unfortunately,  in  Ireland. 

6751.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  have  been 
convents  which  have  started  industrial  work  which 
have  extorted  praise  from  people  not  disposed  in 
their  favour? — Certainly;  there  is  one  in  N avail, 
for  example. 

6752.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  pains  were 
taken  to  give  females  a knowledge  of  cooking, 
dairying,  bee-keeping,  and  the  care  of  poultry,  it 
would  be  a' very  valuable  assistance  in  Irish  work? 
— That  would  be  a very  great  deal  more  valuable 
than  anything  the  girls  can  learn  now,  saving  of 
course  their  letters,  which  are  indispensable,  and 
some  idea  of  their-  duty.  I do  not  think  they 
learn  anything  now  nearly  so  valuable  as  the 
thing  you  have  just  spoken  of. 

6753.  Do  not  you  think  that  even  a slip  in  the 
multiplication  table  might  be  pardoned  if  the  girl 
was  a good  cook?  —I  know  which  I would  choose 
for  a wife  if  I were  a working  man;  whether  the 
girl  who  knew  the  lengths  of  all  the  rivers  in 
Asia,  or  the  girl  who  could  cook  a potato 
properly. 

Chairman. 

6754.  I suppose  they  can  all  cook  potatoes, 
cannot  they?  —No,  not  always ; they  used  to  be 
able  to  do  it  in  old  times,  but  I doubt  if  some  of 
them  could  do  so  now.  Some  months  ago  some 
benevolent  people  at  St.  Anne’s,  Blarney,  offered 
a premium  under  very  proper  conditions  for- 
bringing  out  the  housekeeping  qualities  of  a 
number  of  girls.  They  were  to  get  2 s.  each,  and 
the  fare  was  paid  to  Cork;  they  were  to  buy 
anything  they  liked  with  the  2 s.,  bring  it  home 
to  the  establishment  at  Blarney,  and  cook  it. 
The  first  girl  got  a prize  of  21.,  the  second  girl 
got  a prize  of  1 /.,  and  the  third  got  a prize  of 
10  s.  Some  capital  results  were  obtained  for  the 
2 s. ; the  dinner  was  to  satisfy  six  people ; they 
nearly  all  succeeded  in  providing  the  quantity, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  first  prize-taker  the  quality 
was  admirable ; this  girl,  I heard,  within  three 
weeks,  got  six  offers  of  marriage. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6755.  Do  not  you  think  that  showed  that  what 
we  need  is  a prompt  and  large  extension  by  the 
Central  Education  Board  of  machinei-y  for  pro- 
viding for  the  boys  agricultural  teachers,  and  for 
the  girls,  teachers  skilled  in  domestic  economy  ? 
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— Exactly.  You  have  put  it  exactly  as  I would 
have  said. 

6756.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Irish  girls  being 
neat-handed  and  having  a high  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  you  think  they  would  employ  the 
knowledge  well  if  it  were  once  imparted  to  them? 
—They  would  make  the  best  servants  in  the 
world. 

Chairman. 

6757.  I find  in  Mrs.  Hartley’s  paper,  she 
alludes  particularly  to  that ; she  says,  “ Con- 
sidering the  conditions  of  their  upbringing,  and 
the  wretched  quality  of  the  education  which  the 
State  provides  for  them,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
Irish  servants,  taken  en  masse,  are  wonderfully 
efficient.  I think  they  show  a special  aptitude 
for  cookery,  and  rapidly  pick  up  a kind  of 
empirical  skill ; ” is  that  your  opinion  ? — That  is 
quite  my  experience. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6758.  You  say  the  law  of  land  tenure,  pre- 
venting, as  it  did,  the  saving  of  any  money  by 
the  farmers,  and  also  preventing  the  application 
of  skill  to  the  soil,  led  to  the  famine  ; or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  crash  of  necessity  came,  the 
agx-icultural  classes  had  no  resource  against  it?— 
That  is  so ; not  the  poorer  people. 

6759.  Then,  this  famine  so  produced,  directly 
led  to  the  great  emigration  ?: — Certainly. 

Chairman. 

6760.  Is  not  ithat  an  illustration  of  what  Dr. 
Lyons  asked  you,  namely,  that  it  is  very  open  to 
objection  that  potatoes  should  be  the  principal 
sustenance  of  the  people  ? — We  are  all  agreed 
upon  that.  I think  it  is  very  undesirable  that 
any  people  should  be  narrowed  for  their  support 
to  any  one  perishable  root. 

6761.  The  labourer  can  sooner  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  cultivating  the  potato  than  he  can 
of  tilling  the  land,  I presume  ? — It  requires 
rather  less  skill  than  the  cultivation  of  a grain 
crop,  but  it  requires  a great  deal  of  labour. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6762.  The  great  emigration,  I think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  had  in  Ireland  disastrous  effects, 
and  even  in  England  effects  that  wei-e  evil? — 
The  emigration  brought  into  the  English  labour- 
market  a very  keen  competition.  People  coming 
there  were  willing  to  take  anything  for  immediate 
support,  and  that  reduced  generally  the  wages  in 
England  both  in  factories  and  in  agriculture. 

6763.  Taking  it,  first,  in  Ireland;  in  Ireland 
it  withdrew  labour  from  the  land,  and  thereby 
prevented  what  all  competent  critics  agree  is  the 
first  step  in  advance  towards  improved  agricul- 
ture, namely,  the  application  of  skilled  labour  to 
the  land  ? — It  did. 

6764.  It  also  took  away  the  market  for  such 
home  industries  as  existed  in  the  country  ? — 
Quite  so ; some  of  the  recent  developments  of 
emigration  cannot  be  justified  on  any  ground  that 
I see.  For  example,  I saw  some  time  ago  going 
from  the  town  of  Swineford,  a woman  and  eight 
strong  healthy  children,  who  were  being  sent  to 
the  husband  in  Arizona  at  a cost  of  89 1 The 
reflection  of  many  people  on  the  spot  was  this, 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

that  the  9 l.  would  have  brought  the  man  home 
from  Arizona,  and  the  80  l.  would  have  given  him 
a very  decent  settlement  in  Mayo ; he  would 
have  got  a dozen  or  20  acres  of  bog  on  very 
reasonable  terms,  and  he  would  have  had  ample 
means  to  cultivate  them.  So  the  people  of  Swine- 
ford  thought  the  Government  was  not  dealing 
very  kindly  with  them  in  paying  a large  sum  of 
money  to  remove  the  family,  who  would  become 
in  course  of  time  a source  of  support  to  the 
country. 

6765.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  incon- 
venience to  the  Empire  of  establishing  in  America 
thousands  or  millions  of  people  imbued  with  cer- 
tain feelings? — Certainly. 

6766.  Now,  what  was  the  population  of  Ireland 
before  the  famine  ? — The  population  of  Ireland 
before  the  famine  was  8,500,000. 

6767-  Have  you  observed  or  studied  the  natural 
rate  of  increase  of  a population? — The  actual 
rate  of  increase  in  the  population  from  1821  to 
1831  was  1 per  cent,  per  annum.  Then,  taking 
that  as  the  basis,  and  not  counting  the  compound 
rate,  that  8,500,000  of  1845  should  be  12,000,000 
at  the  present  day.  The  evidence  given  yester- 
day was  so  discursive  that  I cannot  recall  whether 
I laid  before  the  Committee  the  view  we  are 
taking  now  in  Lancashire  as  to  that  deficiency. 
We  were  dealing  in  1845  or  1846  with  8,500,000 
people  in  Ireland,  fairly  prosperous,  whereas  in 
1885  we  are  dealing  with  a population  of  under 

5,000,000  exceedingly  poor.  If  the  8,500,000  in 
1845  had  had  the  conditions  of  increase,  there 
would  be  at  present,  we  will  not  say  12,000,000, 
but  certainly  10,000,000,  making  a difference  of 

5.000. 000  customers  to  us. 

6768.  What  per  head,  as  the  result  of  your 
calculation,  is  the  value  of  each  person  of  the 
population  in  Ireland  to  the  manufacturers  of 
England  ? — I do  not  speak  of  the  manufacturers 
of  England  generally ; I speak  more  particularly 
of  those  that  belong  to  our  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  and  I should  say  the  value 
of  the  working  man  in  Ireland,  or  taking  it  per 
head  of  the  whole  population,  is  not  less  than  31. 
per  annum,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  we  have  lost  a 
market  of  15,000,0007.  a year  of  the  safest  and 
readiest  kind.  I cannot  understand  how  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  have  been  looking  at  it, 
because  we  send  66  Members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  surely  if  those  Members  got  a 
mandate  to  put  some  stop  to  the  emigration,  they 
could  have  done  it ; the  policy  appears  to  me  to 
be  simply  suicidal. 

Chairman. 

6769.  Do  you  remember  the  exact  sum  which 
in  the  United  States  they  put  upon  every  emi- 
grant that  lands  upon  their  shore? — I believe 
they  put  it  at  1,0007.  I would  say  that  every 
emigrant  who  leaves  our  shore  is  worth  50/.  a 
year  to  the  country  he  goes  to,  and  that  we  lose 
507.  a year  by  his  transportation. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6770.  So  that  the  3,000,000  of  people  who  have 
been  driven  by  circumstances  out  of  Ireland  since 
1847  would  represent  to  the  country  they  have 
adopted  as  their  own  an  annual  revenue  of 

150.000. 0007.  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

6771.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  be- 
tween 5,000,000  in  Ireland  and  what  might  have 
been  a population  of  10,000,000,  represents  to  the 
pi-oducers  in  England  a loss  of  market  to  the 
extent  of  15,000,0007.  sterling  a year? — Yes; 
and  a further  loss,  which  we  cannot  calculate,  in 
this  respect,  that  Ireland  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  green  crops,  cattle, 
and  wool.  We  could  supply  them  with  what 
they  want,  good  and  cheap  food  iu  abundance, 
and  that  would  prevent  the  sending  away  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  we  do  for  food  abroad.. 
If  we  could  keep  that  for  circulation  at  homey 
it  would  add  greatly  to  the  national  prosperity. 
The  sum  sent  abroad  annually  is  not  less  than 

100.000. 0007.  sterling.  If  we  could  keep,  say, 

50.000. 0007.  of  it  at  home,  that  would  enable  us 
to  buy  so  much  more,  and  encourage  our  own 
manufacture,  so  that  the  loss  is  double  ; it  is  a 
loss  to  both  one  side  and  the  other,  for  in  this 
respect  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  are 
identical. 

Chairman. 

6772.  Do  you  think  those  results  you  have 
just  indicated  might  be  attained  by  a combina- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  without  State  assistance, 
of  domestic  manufacture  by  protection  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6773.  Even  having  the  fairest  regard  to  the 
fullest  natural  capacity  of  both  countries,  Ireland 
would  be  mainly  a country  producing  food,  and 
England  still  a country  producing  manufactures  ? 
— I think  that  is  the  nature  of  things. 

6774.  As  a fact,  you  have  that  in  your  mind 
when  you  say  that  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries  are  identical? — I think  their  interests 
are  inseparable. 

6775.  So  that  instead  of  England  having  any- 
thing to  fear,  you  think  she  has  a great  deal  to 
hope  from  any  .development  by  native  adminis- 
tration or  otherwise,  which  would  give  free  play 
to  the  industrial  capacities  of  Ireland? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

6776.  I do  not  know  that  I quite  agree  with 
you  in  rejecting  the  theory  of  protection,  as  I 
understand  you  to  do? — I altogether  reject  it, 
and  I think  that  anyone  who,  on  the  part  of 
Ireland  speaks  of  protection,  raises  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  settlement  between  the  two 
countries.  There  are  a number  of  circumstances 
which  make  any  protective  duties,  as  against 
English  manufactures,  almost  impossible.  Take, 
for  example,  the  constant  passage  of  steamers 
across  the  Channel  every  day  with  passengers 
and  merchandise;  you  could  not  form  a custom’s 
cordon  that  would  keep  out  protected  articles. 
You  would  raise  in  many  ways  very  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  general  agreement,  or 
mutual  accord,  between  the  two  countries ; and 
that  is  what  I think  you  must  keep  in  view  above 
all  things,  because  we  will  fight  for  a market. 
Speaking  as  a Manchester  man,  we  will  not  allow 
any  market  to  be  closed  which  we  can  keep 
open  ; we  shall  defend  the  outlets  we  have  to  the 
very  last.  But  I cannot  see  why  it  should  be 
necessary  to  bring  in  this  question  at  all;  be- 
cause my  view  is  that  Ireland  will  fare  a great 
deal  better  by  developing  her  food  productions, 

than 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

than  by  massing  great  populations  in  manufac- 
turing towns  ; both  industries  have  drawbacks, 
but  f think  the  manufacturing  system  has  the 

§r  6777 !'  I am  not  aware  that  anybody  has  con- 
templated massing  people  in  large  manufacturing 
towns  in  Ireland,  but  what  I think  is  contem- 
plated is,  the  moderate  development  of  urban 
industries  corresponding  with  the  natural  increase 
of  the  population?— That  I can  quite  grant. 

Mr.  Leake. 

6778.  Giving  prosperity  to  agriculture? — Yes, 
everything  grows  from  that ; I iook  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  cheap  clothing,  cheap  boots  and 
shoes,  and  that  sort  of  thing  which  now  goes  on 
into  Ireland,  and  which  has  developed  so  largely 
durino-  the  last  few  years,  as  simply  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  people  ; a man  will  not  buy  a bad 
pair  of  boots  when  he  can  get  a good  pair,  he 
would  rather  give  a good  price  and  have  a good 
pair. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6779.  It  is  observed  by  an  observer  so  shrewd 
as  Sir  Robert  Kane,  that  a country  producing 
food,  but  with  no  manufacturing  class  consuming 
the  food  and  returning  the  money  to  the  pro- 
ducer, is  in  an  unsound  condition?— I think  in 
this  condition  we  may  consider  the  two  countries 
as  one  ; if  we  can  employ  our  people  in  the  re- 
munerative occupation  of  food  producers,  and 
exchange  our  produce  with  our  friends,  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  country,  the  circle  of  operations 
is  complete,  and  in  that  sense  we  need  not  look 
upon  Ireland  as  a different  country. 

6780.  You  would  propose  morally  to  wipe  out 
the  Irish  Channel  ?— I think  the  quickest  way 
to  arrive  at  a settlement  is,  for  both  the  countries 
to  understand  that  they  are  the  same  country  but 
different  peoples,  to  let  each  country  go  reli- 
giously and  educationally  its  own  way,  and  to 
unite  politically  and  industrially. 

6781.  The  conclusion  is  of  course,  that  Ireland 
will  always  be  in  the  main,  a food-producing 
country,  and  I admit  the  importance  of  the  vici- 
nity of  a rich  neighbour  for  consumption  or  for  a 
particular  product ; I also  admit  the  probability 
that  Ireland  would  be  to  a great  extent  always 
a consumer  of  English  manufactures.  But  what 
I want  to  know  is,  how  do  you  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  seeing  that  Irish  manufactures  have 
been  stamped  out  by  law,  that  the  Irish  people 
are  likely  to  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  no 
special  means  should  be  taken  for  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  manufactures  that  were  so  suppressed? 
I do  not  think  that  there  would  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  to  approve  of  it.  If  it  can 
be  shown  to  them,  as  I believe  it  can,  that  their 
interests  are  against  protection  rather  than  for 
it,  I do  not  think  they  will  ask  for  protection. 
The  word  “protection,”  between  the  two  coun- 
tries raises  such  a host  of  difficulties  that  I t.nnk 
it  is  calculated  to  greatly  _ retard  that  mutual 
agreement  which  I believe  is  for  the  benefit  of 
both.  You  may  discuss  protection  for  10  years 
and  you  will  not  come  a bit  nearer  to  it  at  the 
end  ; and  I may  add  that,  if  I know  anything  of 
the  temper  of  the  English  people,  and  I know  it 
pretty  well,  they  will  not  have  protection  ; they 
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will  fight  rather ; and  in  Ireland  we  had  better 
make  up  our  minds  to  that,  that  if  we  have  pro- 
tection, it  must  be  forced. 

6782.  I suppose  you  know  that  even,  in  such 
matters  as  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches 
and  starch  in  Cork,  the  English  manufacturers 
deliberately  lost  capital  in  order  to  undersell  the 
Irish  manufacturers? — I know  they  did.  This 
is  done  every  day  in  England  ; I know  a great 
manufacturer  of  tapestry  carpets,  who  reduced 
the  price  of  carpets  and  ran  everybody  else  out 
of  the  trade. 

6783.  You  know  that  the  English  manufac- 
turer has  employed  his  superior  skill  and  larger 
capital  and  has  actually  lost  money  in  the  pro- 
cess of  extinguishing  his  competitors  in  Ireland? 
— Yes,  but  that  takes  place  as  between  men 
competing  with  each  other  in  England. 

6784.  Do  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  we  are 
not  to  expect  anything  in  the  way  of  industry  in 
Ireland,  except  so  much  as  naturally  evolves 
itself  out  of  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ?— I 
would  say  so  much  as  naturally  evolves  itself 
out  of  the  improvement  of  Ireland  and  its  capa- 
bilities. 

6785.  Now  speaking  of  the  capabilities  oi 
Ireland,  we  always  have  agriculture  chiefly  in 
our  mind  ? — You  have  also  the  linen  and  woollen, 
and  I think  I was  pointing  out  yesterday  that 
one  great  industry  might  be  created  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  The  south  of  Ireland  is  admirably 
calculated  for  the  growth  of  flax  of  very  long 
fibre,  and  I think  Mr.  Ewart  very  ably  suggested 
that  by  the  establishment  of  the  agencies  which 
would  purchase  the  flax  standing,  the  flax  culti- 
vation • would  be  begun  and  developed.  The 
difficulty  is  now,  that  even  if  a man  knows  how 
to  plant  flax,  he  does  not  know  how  to  treat  it 
when  it  is  planted,  and  it  is  a very  special  busi- 
ness ; if  you  leave  it  in  the  steep  a day  too  long, 
it  is  no  use,  it  will  rot ; if  you  take  it  out  too  soon 
it  will  not  scutch. 

6786.  As  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  reason 
why  flax  cultivation  should  not  be  established  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  except  in  regard  to  want 
of  skill  ? — The  want  of  skill  and  the  want  of  a 
market ; the  want  of  skill  can  be  got  over  by  a 
factor  taking  up  flax  green  and  treating  it,  and 
the  want  of  a market  will  be  met  in  the  same 
way.  Now  the  value  of  a ton  weight  of  good 
flax  is  enormous;  even  now,  when  flax  is  down 
in  price,  100  l.  per  ton  is  not  an  unusual  price  for 
Belgian  flax. 

Chairman. 

6787.  Is  not  there  an  immense  quantity  of  fine 
flax  imported  ?— There  is,  both  from  Belgium 
and  Archangel. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6788.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  any  Irish 
industry  which  does  not  compete  with  the  English 
producer  will  have  a chance  in  Ireland,  and  per- 
haps in  England ; but  do  you  consider  it  likely 
that  any  Irish  industry  which  has  been  extin- 
guished either  by  law  or  by  skill,  or  by  the  use  oi 
English  capital,  will  revive  upon  a clear  stage 
with  no  favour?— It  is  not  likely  in  the  present 
condition  of  things ; but  on  the  other  hand,  1 
think  that  the  principle  of  free  trade  is  lndeiea- 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

sible,  that  is,  that  every  country  should  produce 
what  it  is  best  fitted  by  nature  to  produce,  and 
exchange  that  upon  equal  conditions  with  what 
another  country  can  produce,  just  as  we  ex- 
change our  cutlery  and  hardware  with  France, 
and  take  their  wine  and  silk,  and  thus  give  the 
bulk  of  the  population  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

Chairman. 

6789.  From  the  opinions  you  have  expressed, 
1 take  it  that  you  do  not  attribute  the  decline  of 
Irish  industry  to  free  trade  ?— I attribute  the 
present  condition  of  agriculture  very  much  to 
free  trade,  because  the  rents  were  framed  upon  a 
standard  formed  by  protection. 

6790.  Still  you  do  not  advocate  a return  to 
protection  ?— Certainly_not,  I do  not  think  it  is 
discussible  ; I know  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
we  would  strenuously  resist  any  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  bread. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6791.  We  can  easily  understand,  seeing  that 
Irish  industries  were  suppressed  by  law,  that 
there  would  be  a great  unwillingness  to  allow 
the  many  special  advantage,  but  the  mere  unwil- 
lingness of  any  bodies  of  men  is  a fact,  affected  a 
great  deal  by  the  process  of  events,  is  it  not  ?— 
Ibis  is  the  point  I start  from  ; it  is  not  discus- 
sable, that  these  countries  can  ever  separate 
politically ; I do_  not  know  a single  person  who 
seriously  thinks  they  can ; they  are  joined  toge- 
ther by  the  ties  of  race,  by  mutual  interest,  and 
by  family  connection,  and  they  are  joined  by  a 
very  powerful  political  bond.  I do  not  think  it 
is  conceivable  that  these  countries  can  separate 
and  if  they  cannot  separate,  should  they  not  try 
to  make  the  best  basis  of  arrangement  which 
would  be  mutually  beneficial.  Ireland  fight 
Fngland ; the  thing  is  out  of  the  question  ; it  is 
only  referred  to  by  insane  men,  and  if  we  cannot 
fight,  is  it  not  better  to  enter  info  some  sort  of 
alliance  by  which  we  can  serve  each  other, 
lhis  struggle  has  reduced  Ireland  so  low,  to 
such  an  extent  now,  that  we  are  within  mea- 
surable distance  of  a time  when  we  shall  expire 
altogether;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  same_  declension 
goes  on  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  10 
years. 

6792.  I am  anxious  that  the  catastrophe  should 
not  arise;  the  question  is  not  one  of  fighting  nor 
yet  of  conflict  ?— When  I speak  of  fighting  I do 
not  mean  physical  force  only.  I look  to  an 
agreement  of  idea  and  intention  which  will  unite 
the  people  politically  and  industrially. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

i u79^.  tiiat.tJie  cost  produce  went  down, 
while  the  determining  factor  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duce, namely  the  rent,  went  went  up  ? The 

price  of  cattle  I should  point  out  went  up  to 
twice  what  it  was  before ; the  price  of  butter 
went  up  also  very  much. 

Mr.  Corry. 

6797.  And  the  price  of  oats?— That  has  o-one 
up  lately,  but  notably  the  prices  of  .butter,  beef 
and  mutton  had  gone  up.  Then  against  that 
wool  went  permanently  down,  and"  you  will 
probably  neyer  see  the  price  of  Irish  wool  ad- 
yance  again  to  anything  like  the  same  figure 
which  it  commanded  before ; and  more  recently 
the  price  of  butter  has  fallen  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent; butter  in  many  districts  of  Ireland  nowis 
unsaleable  at  sixpence  a pound,  which  is  under 
the  cost  of  production. 

6798.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that  de- 
clension ? I should  attribute  it  to  competition 
with  other  countries,  and  to  the  want  of  know- 

ftvon*  u Pr.°Per  methods  of  manufacture. 

6799.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the 
extensive  use  of  jams,  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
sugar,  has  depreciated  the  value  of  butter  ? — I 
should  say  it  has  to  some  extent;  jams  and 
marmalade  are  used  now  in  houses  they  never 
went  to  before. 

6800.  I can  tell  you  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
on  board  our  ship’s  we  use  now  marmalade  and 
jams,  and  our  men  prefer  them  to  butter  ?— The 
butter  is  probably  rancid. 

Mr.  Sexton. 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

6793.  By  suppression  you  meant  absolute  sup- 

pression  ? — Yes.  1 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6794.  With  respect  to  the  emigration  driving 

people  out  of  the  country,  is  it  not  a fact,  that 
the  removal  of  protection  deprived  the  product 
of  the  land  of  half  its  value  ?— Yes,  in  manv 
cases.  J 

6795.  But  rent  notwithstanding  that,  not  only 

did  not  follow  that  decrease,  but  went  up? 


680x.  Looking  now  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  do  you  think 
that  it  the  law  should  not  intervene  to  produce 
such  a settlement  as  will  vest  the  interest  wholly 
in  the  tenant,  the  landlord  will  find  himself  com- 
pelled by  the  gravitation  of  circumstances,  to 
take  such  terms  as  he  can  get  for  the  transfer  of 
his  interest  ?— That  is  quite  true. 

6802.  You  understand  this  is  an  inquiry,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  improve,  by  legislative 
action,  the  conditions  under  wdiich  the  a°ricul- 
tural  and  manufacturing  industries  are  exerted 
m Ireland,  and  does  not  travel  beyond  that 
scope  ? I think,  with  great  submission,  it  em- 
braces pretty  generally  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  because  those  are  necessarily 
included  m the  inquiry.  In  order  to  see  what 
the  circumstances  are,  you  must  see  what  are 
the  conditions  which  relate  to  them. 

6803.  I was  asking  you  about  the  transfer  of 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  the  tenant-  is  it 
your  view  that  the  landlord  in  Ireland  hereafter 
will  not  get  a purchaser  for  his  estate  in  bulk  • 
that  he  must  sell  to  the  tenant  or  not  at  all  ’ 

- I tiu,nk  ™e  solution  of  the  land  difficulty 
is  purchase  by  the  State  and  resale  to  the  te- 
nant. 

6804.  You  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  pur- 
chase direct  by  the  tenant?— I know  of  one  or 
two  oases  m which  with  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
the  tenant  or  the  agent  for  him  has  purchased  tile 
landlord  s interest.  That  has  been  done  in  Mayo. 
The  estate  of  Captain  Costelloe  of  Edmondstown 
was  purchased  through  the  Board  of  Works  on 
certain  terms  beforehand  and  settled  with  the  te- 

tenants 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

nants ; but  I should  not  like  to  make  that  pur- 
chase or  sale  a standard  of  what  should  take  place 
in  Ireland,  because  Captain  Costelloe  was  terribly 
mulcted,  and  he  was  mulcted  by  the  Board  of 
Works. 

6805.  Whatever  may  be  the  settlement,  it 
comes  to  this,  that  the  tenants  or  no  one  is  the 
purchaser  in  Ireland  ? — That  is  so. 

6806.  Whether  the  Government  intervenes  or 
not  to  effectuate  a national  scheme  of  purchase, 
the  landlord  can  find  no  other  purchaser  but  the 
tenant  ? — Practically  it  is  so. 

6807.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  the  withdrawal 
of  capital  from  Ireland  by  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  loans ; are  you  aware  of  the  calculation 
which  has  been  made  that  the  land-owning  in- 
terest in  Ireland  is  mortgaged  to  the  extent  of 
about  two-thirds  of  its  full  value?— I do  not 
think  that. 

6808.  What  do  you  think  ? — I should  say  if  it 
was  mortgaged  to  one-half  it  is  as  much  as  it 
can  possibly  be. 

6809.  What  would  that  amount  to  in  round 
figures? — Take  the  rental  at  16,000,000/.  or 
17,000,000/.,  I do  not  think  it  could  be  anything 
like  half  of  that.  I am  speaking  from  a mere 
idea,  but  I should  not  say  it  could  not  well  be 
mortgaged  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-fourth; 
that  is  to  say,  in  direct  mortgages ; there  may  be 
various  other  claims  not  exactly  in  the  shape  of 
mortgages. 

6810.  When  I said  “mortgages,”  I meant 
mortgages  and  encumbrances  of  all  descriptions  ? 
— Then  you  may  go  anywhere  you  like.  I was 
last  week  through  a very  noble  park  and  resi- 
dence in  a certain  county,  the  residence  of  a 
nobleman.  The  glass  in  the  windows  of  a very 
imposing  mansion  was  broken,  the  door  was 
cracked  for  want  of  paint,  the  grass  had  not  been 
removed  from  the  steps  for  years,  and  there  was 
all  around  every  sign  of  the  utmost  neglect.  I 
inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  owner,  and 
I was  informed  that  out  of  a rental  of  12,000  /. 
this  nobleman  had  something  like  300/.  or  400/. 
a year.  One  of  his  domestic  servants  was  asked 
by  a friend  of  mine,  “ Plow  are  you  going  on  at 
the  Castle  now  ? ” and  the  reply  was,  “ W e are 
getting  on  much  better  now ; we  have  got  a cow.” 
Heretofore  they  had  to  beg  or  to  borrow  or  to 
buy  milk  from  from  the  neighbours. 

6811.  The  rental  of  the  land  has  been  estimated 
at  about  16,000,000  Z.  or  17,000,000/.,  and  the 
operation  of  the  Land  Court  would  extend  to 
about  half  of  Ireland,  excluding  the  leased  land. 
That  I suppose  would  have  produced  a reduction 
of  about  1,750,000/.  sterling  per  annum;  there- 
fore, taking  the  whole  rental  of  Ireland  now  at 
about  15,000,000/.,  what  proportion  of  that  would 
you  say  goes  to  the  landlord’s  pocket;  what  pro- 
portion of  it  does  not  go  to  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  mortgage,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
legal  encumbrances? — I should  say  the  actual 

resent  owner  in  fee  does  not  get  anything  like 
alf  of  that. 

6812.  Could  you  not  say  it  was  the  fact  that, 
upon  a great  number  of  properties  the  reduction 
of  rent  decreed  by  the  Land  Commissioners’ 
Court  has  extinguished  the  margin  upon  which 
the  landlord  had  to  live  ? — In  some  cases  it  has 
utterly  taken  away  the  means  of  subsistence  of 
the  landlord ; that  is  to  say,  taking  into  account 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

the  station  of  the  landlord,  his  surroundings,  and 
everything  else  ; the  nobleman  I speak  of  has  not 
500/.  a year  altogether. 

6813.  That  condition  of  things  has  been  ac- 
celerated by  what  we  know  as  the  judicial  or  fair 
rent  system  ? — Yes. 

6814.  But  further  than  that  you  think  that  what 
was  fair  rent  at  the  time  the  Land  Court  came 
into  existence,  has  ceased  to  be  a fair  rent  to  day? 
— -Yes,  because  the  operation  of  the  Land  Court 
has  just  about  kept  pace  with  the  reduction  of 
the  value  of  produce.  I reckon  that  the  tenant 
stands  now  in  about  the  same  condition  as  when 
the  Land  Court  began  to  work. 

6815.  The  Land  Courts  have  not  hitherto  had 
regard  to  the  great  point  of  foreign  competition? 
— They  are  beginning  to  have  it  now  by  the 
confession  of  the  chief  of  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners’ Courts.  You  have  the  most  remarkable 
statement,  and  one  that  really  might  alarm  us  if 
we  realized  its  full  significance,  that  the  rents  of 
Ireland  last  year  were  not  produced  by  the  soil 
of  Ireland  last  year.  Many  of  them  were  not 
and  never  have  been ; but  taking  it  all  round, 
the  vent  of  Ireland  last  year  was  not,  1 thmk, 
drawn  from  the  soil  of  Ireland. 

6816.  Taking  these  facts ; the  loss  of  margin 
for  subsistence  by  many  landlords,  and  the  belief 
you  entertain  that  the  rents  fixed  are  no  longer 
fail-,  and  that  the  rents  paid  last  year  were  not 
produced  by  the  soil  of  Ireland  last  year,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  landlords  will  be  forced  in  a 
great  measure  to  give  up  their  interests  upon  the 
best  terms  they  can  get?— I would  be  exceedingly 
sorry  to  think  that  the  force  of  circumstances 
should  compel  a gentleman  who  has  been  in 
receipt  of  an  income  to  give  up  that  income* 
There  has  been  a great  deal  of  confusion  inspect- 
ing this  point,  and  it  arises  from  the  want  of 
proper  conception  regarding  the  nature  of  pro- 
perty. It  is  said  that  the  landlords  having 
enjoyed  the  property  for  so  long  a time,  should 
give  up  the  land  or  make  restitution  ; that  they 
should  get  five  years  purchase,  or  no  compensa- 
tion at  all.  These  declarations  seem  to  me  to.be 
wild  and  unjust,  because  the  man  in  possession 
of  an  income  from  property,  of  say  5,000/.  or 
10,000/.,  does  not  eat  or  drink  that.  Around 
every  man  in  possession  of  property,  there  grows 
up  a multitude  of  legitimate  claims;  the  man 
who  lent  his  grandfather  money  wants  his  in- 
terest ; his  seedsman,  the  man  who  supplies  his 
household,  his  labourers,  his  connections  who  are 
quartered  on  him ; these  are  all  legitimate  claims 
upon  his  estate,  and  would  all  share  in  the  re- 
ceipt from  it.  Supposing  it  were  possible  to  do 
abstract  justice  to  the  man  who  owned  that  pro- 
perty a hundred  years  ago,  what  would  it  result  in? 
It  would  result  in  doing  enormous  practical  in- 
justice to  the  numbers  who  live  by  it  now.  The 
right  of  property  does  not  descend  against  the 
interests  of  the  community ; the  spirit  of  limita- 
tion is  not  only  just  in  policy  but  in  equity. 

6817.  I was  asking  you  not  so  much  upon  the 
theory,  as  to  apply  yourself  to  facts  ? - - 1 am 
coming  to  the  point  of  my  observations.  Around 
every  man  who  has  been  in  the  possession  of  an 
estate  there  grows  up  a series  of  claims,  the  non- 
satisfaction  of  which  would  be  attended  with 
suffering  to  great  numbers  of  the  community, 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

and  I think  in  this  direction  the  interposition  of 
the  State  would  be  attended  with  benefits  of 
enormous  value  to  the  general  community. 
While  there  is  yet  time,  the  State  could  now  in- 
tervene to  purchase  from  the  Irish  landlord  at  a 
fair  price,  his  interest  in  the  land,  and  re-sell  it 
to  the  tenants  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  I 
stated  yesterday.  Nothing  will  be  gained,  I 
think,  but  a great  deal  will  be  lost,  by  waiting 
until  the  force  of  economic  law  puts  the  interest 
of  the  landlord  altogether  out  of  sight. 

6818.  You  have  come  to  the  point  I was  driving 
at;  I was  not  at  all  questioning  the  legitimacy  of 
the  claims  upon  the  income  of  the  landlord  ; I 
was  prepared  to  admit  them;  but  taking  the 
facts  as  they  stand,  I would  ask  you  whether 
those  fact3  would  enable  any  landlord  to  remain 
in  his  present  position? — No. 

6819.  Whether  in  many  parts  it  was  not 
rather  the  fact,  that  as  time  advances  economic 
laws  will  make  the  prospect,  before  the  landlord 
less  favourable  than  it  is  now,  and  whether  time 
lost  does  not  actually  make  the  prospect  less 
favourable  to  him  ; and  whether  or  not,  in  some 
point  of  view  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  some 
settlement  should,  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  ? 
— Certainly,  that  is  the  point  I wanted  to  come 
at. 

6820.  What  do  you  think  is  the  capital  with- 
drawn from  Ireland  yearly  to  pay  mortgages  on 
Irish  property  held  in  England  ?— I should  put 
it  at  2,000,000/.  a year;  but  that  is  a matter  I 
can  only  guess  at,  because  the  larger  encum- 
brancers are  .English  or  Scotch  insurance  com- 
panies. I think  upon  the  great  Marlin  property 
the  Law  Life  Insurance  Company  had  mort- 
gages amounting  to  200,000 1. 

6821.  Even  if  that  estimate  you  have  made, 
which  is  the  most  moderate  I have  ever  heard 
of,  were  correct,  which  is  that  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  the  land  goes  out  by  way  of  interest  on 
mortgage,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  we  all  know  it  is, 
that  a great  number  of  the  annuitants  live  in 
England,  your  estimate  must  be  extremely 
moderate  ? — I would  add  to  that  the  surplus  of 
taxation  over  expenditure  in  Ireland  which  is 
certainly  5,000,000  7. 

6822.  What  do  you  think  is  drawn  out  of  the 
country  by  the  Imperial  taxation  annually?— 
Between  5,000,000  7.  and  6,000,000  7.  I should 
say. 

6823.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  year 
1869,  when  the  separate  public  accounts  of  the 
two  countries  came  to  an  end,  there  was  between 
7,000,000  7.  and  8,000,000  7.  drawn  from  Ireland  ? 
— But  in  that  was  included  the  cost  of  collection, 
and  as  the  collectors  live  in  Ii’eland,  you  cannot 
consider  that  separated  or  withdrawn  from  Ire- 
land. 

6824.  What  would  it  be  this  year  ?— I should 
say  it  would,  be  this  year  about  9,000,000  7. 

6825.  Now,  what  part  of  that  would  you  say 
was  spent  in  Ireland  ?— The  expense  of  adminis- 
tration, say  3,500,000  7.  or  4,000,000  7.  ; that 
leaves  a difference  of  5,500,000  7. 

6826.  How  much  of  that  5,500,000  7.  o-0es 
back  by  way  of  expenditure  in  Ireland  ?— I 
should  say  20,000  7.;  that  amount  was  granted 
4o  the  Cork  Passage  Company  the  other  day. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

6827.  In  any  ordinary  self-governing  country 
the  taxation  raised  for  Imperial  purposes  is  also 
spent  in  it.  What  does  Ireland  lose  annually  by 
the  excess  of  taxation  over  expenditure  by  the 
State  ?— I should  say  5,500,000  7. 

6828.  In  the  administration,  do  you  include 
the  army  that  is  there  and  the  police? — Yes, 
everything  which  represents  Imperial  power. 

6829.  Army,  police,  administration  of  justice, 
and  cost  of  collection  ? — Yes,  it  will  raise 
the  annual  outgoing  from  Ireland,  this  and  the 
other  drains  mentioned,  to  between  12,000,000  7. 
and  13,000,0007. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

. 6830.  You  know,  I daresay,  the  great  reason 
given  to  us  in  1799  for  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  that  a closer  connection 
with  her  wealthy  neighbour  would  certainly  tend 
to  a greater  expenditure  of  money  in  Ireland  ? — 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke  who  is  thought  to  be  a more 
philosophic  statesman  than  Mr.  Pitt  held  a con- 
trary opinion. 

Mr,  Sydney  Buxton. 

6831.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the 
amount  of  public  revenue  raised  from  England  as 
compared  with  the  revenue  spent  in  England  ? — 
No,  except  as  a general  idea  that  all  the  dock- 
yards are  in  England  and  the  arsenals,  and  that 
the  great  spending  departments  pay  their  money 
away  in  England. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6832.  You  know  that  up  to  the  year  1869,  by 
the  method  of  keeping  the  Imperial  accounts, 
anybody  could  tell,  by  inspection,  how  much  was 
raised  in  Ireland,  and  how  much  was  raised  in 
Britain  ? — Yes. 

6833.  Are  you  also  aware  that  by  an  important 
change  in  the  book-keeping  that  year,  we  have 
not  since  been  able  to  tell  how  much  they  raise  in 
Ireland? — No. 

6834.  And  although  in  that  year  the  income 
tax  raised  in  Ireland  was  only  one-seventeenth 
of  the  British  capacity,  the  taxation  in  Ireland 
was  one-ninth,  or  nearly  double  that? — Yes,  I 
understand  so. 

6835.  Ho  you  think  that  in  order  to  render 
Ireland  more  flourishing,  the  expenditure  should 
be  more  moderate,  and  a larger  proportion  of  it 
confined  to  the  country  ? — I think  Ireland  should 
get  a larger  proportion  of  taxes  allowed  her  in  the 
form  of  expenditure  for  public  purposes ; in  fact, 
I do  not  think  any  country  could  stand  the 
gradual  drain  which  takes  place  from  Ireland  in 
one  form  or  other  without  going  to  extinction. 

Chairman. 

6836.  Do  you  think  she  should  have  a greater 
expenditure  upon  public  works  of  all  kinds  ?— 
I do. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

6837.  What  amount  of  this  5,500,000  7.  goes 
towards  the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  National  Debt? — A very  small 
amount. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

6838.  How  much  of  the  National  Debt  will  be 
held  in  Ireland  ?— Probably  about  50,000,000  7. 

6839.  If 
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Mr.  Sexton. 

6839  If  an  equitable  view  of  tbe  taxation 
ouestion  were  held  in  Ireland,  do  not  you  think 
much  of  it  might  be  applied  beneficially,  say  to 
the  purposes  of  railway  extension,  and  arterial 
drainage,  and  also  to  the  planting  of  the  country . 
—If  you  find  it  necessary  to  apply  the  public 
money  for  a purpose  like  that,  though  I hold  it 
not  to  be  necessary,  then  it  might  be  done  in  tins 
wav  • if  you  want  to-morrow,  say  5,000,000  L., 
£o/  replanting  in  Ireland,  you  raise  your 
5 000  000/.  by  forest  bonds  or  debentures  re- 
deemable at-  a certain  time,  _ which  time  can  be 
accurately  ascertained  by  scientific  men  as  tne 
time  when  the  woods  will  be  fit  to  sell ; you  can 
nrovide  from  the  produce  of  those  plantations  as 
time  o-oes  on  a sinking  fund  which  would  aid  the 
final  sale.  I look  upon  planting  as  being  not 
only  desirable  for  the  public  interest,  but  a ven- 
ture which  will  pay  the  State  a very  handsome 
return  when  the  time  comes  for  the  final  extinc- 
tion o I'  the  debt.  , , . , 

6840.  But  evidently  with  the  prospects  which 
are  before  the  landowning  class,  it  would  be  only 
a matter  of  common  prudence  that  the  land  should 
be  required  before  it  is  planted  ; in  other  words 
the  land  cannot  safely  continue  m the  hands  of 
the  private  proprietors  before  it  is  planted . 
Certainly  not. ; 

Chairman. 

6841.  Do  you  consider  it  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  proprietors  with  the  im- 
provements that  you  consider  necessary  for  it ; 
Certainly  not;  I would  withdraw  _ altogether 
State-planted  lands  from  the  hands  of  individuals, 
and  make  them  part  of  the  care  of  a Department 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  or  whatever  department 
you  miolit  propose  The  minute  you  begin  to 
plant  land  it  must  be  your  own.  Ido  not  see 
any  harm,  for  instance,  in  saying  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Sligo,  “ Tou  want  to  get  quit  of  these 
30  000  acres ; we  will  take  them  and  pay  you 
their  value.”  He  does  not  live  in  Mayo  ; lie  has 
no  interest  in  the  property^  and  never  thinks  of 
it  except  as  a rent-paying  subject. 


’Mr.  Sexton. 

6842.  With  regard  to  the  State  advancing 
loans  for  foresting,  for  railway  extension,  for  the 
completion  of  the  tramway  system,  and  for  arte- 
rial drainage,  I think  you  consider  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  defer  the  repayment  of  instalments 
until  such  time  as  the  enterprise  began  to  be 
productive  ?— I think  so ; I think  one  result  from 
a very  big  expenditure  of  public  money  upon 
arterial  drainage  and  railways  would  be  to  give 
the  poorer  localities  some  little  means  by  which 
they  would  be  able  to  encourage  their  industries ; 
myl  if  you  were  to  withdraw  from  those  districts 
all  the  interest  upon  those  loans  it  would  void 
the  very  end  you  had  in  view. 

6843.  What  money  is  withdrawn  from  Ireland 
annually  by  way  of  absentee  rents  ? I should 
say  5,000,000  Z.  or  6,000,000  Z. 

6844.  The  removal  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
from  Ireland  has  greatly  contributed  to  that 
effect?—!  should  say  so.  As  a rule,  very  few 
proprietors  live  in  Ireland ; especially  in  the 
west. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton— continued. 

6845.  The  5,000,000  /.  or  6,000,000  Z.  is  raised 
by  labour  on  the  soil,  and  it  goes  out  to  maintain 
labour  in  other  countries? — That  is  clear.  _ 

6846.  What  money  is  withdrawn  from  land  m 

Ireland  by  the  banking  system?— Nearly  all  that 
is  on  deposit.  . . . 

6847.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  nine  joint 

stock  banks  of  Ireland?  — £.50,000,000,  I 
believe ; I do  not  know  it.  _ . . 

6848.  We  know  that  the  capital  account  of 
eight  of  them  is  30,000,000  Z.,  and  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  keeps  their  accounts  private? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

6849.  What  is  the  amount  of  deposit? — It  is 
said  that  it  is  30,000,000  /.,  but  I do  not  believe 
it.  I believe  that  a very  large  amount  of  it  is  bills 
discounted,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  various 
accounts.  If  there  are  30,000,000  Z.  of  money  in 
the  banks  of  Ireland,  I do  not  know  from  what 
source  it  comes. 

Mr.  Leale. 

6850.  Are  we  to  understand  that  this  money 
which  is  deposited  in  the  bank  in  Ireland  is 
utilised  out  of  the  country  ? — It  is. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6851.  Do  you  know  that  of  the  30,000,000  /. 
held  as  capital  and  deposit  by  the  eight  joint 
stock  banks  which  publish  their  accounts, 

6.000. 000  Z.  is  held  in  Consols? — Yes,  that  is  a 
banking  reserve  which  they  cannot  do  without. 

6852.  Then  they  have  the  6,000,000  /.  more,  . 
which  they  call  cash  in  hand  and  on  short  loans, 
so  that  out  of  50,000,000/.  there  are  about 

13.000. 000  Z.  which  we  may  say  do  not  exist,  as 
far  as  any  industrial  purpose  goes? — Yes. 

6853.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  that  matter, 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1834  in 
limiting  the  issue  of  notes  and  preventing  the 
formation  of  new  banks  of  issue  ? — 1 have  not 
gone  into  that  question. 

6854.  Has  that  established  a monopoly  m the 
hands  of  the  banks  in  Ireland  ? — It  has. 

6855.  Has  that  monopoly  led  to  a certain  dis- 

inclination to  alter  the  system  of  trading  of  the 
banks  '!— Yes  ; that  was  the  case  in  one  instance 
until  some  facts  were  brought  out  by  evidence 
from  the  secretary,  before  a committee  on 
banking;  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
circulation  had  gone  down  a million  and  a-half 
in  a few  years,  and  then  the  bankers  of  Ireland 
thought  it  was  time  to  look  out.  Before  that 
time  they  were  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with, 
but  since  then  they  have  become  very  much  more 
liberal.  . 

6856.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to 

the  Committee  by  which  something  like  the  ex- 
cellent Scotch  system  might  be  adopted,  by 
which  a man  paid  interest  only  upon  so  much  of 
the  Cash  Credit  Bond  as  he  used?— It  only 
remains  for  the  Irish  banks  to  take  up  the 
system,  but  they  meet  the  proposition,  as  1 told 
you  yesterday,  by  the  assertion  that  that  does 
very  w-ell  in  a land  where  business  is  very  highly 
organised,  and  the  people  have  a very  strong 
sense  of  business  obligations,  and  keep  them. 
There  is  something  in  that,  and  I will  show 
you  how  it  is  : if  we  in  England  have  an  Irish 
3 3 B M 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

bill  returned,  we  do  not  think  anything  of  it, 
but  if  we  have  an  English  or  Scotch  bill  re- 
turned, it  is  a bankruptcy  as  sure  as  any- 
thing, showing  the  different  views  of  commercial 
credit  taken  by  people  on  the  one  side  or  other 
of  the  Channel.  If  an  English  or  Scotch  bill 
goes  back  to  us,  as  I say,  we  think  that  means 
bankruptcy,  but  the  Irishman,  in  fair  credit, 
thinks  very  little  of  letting  his  bill  go  back, 

6857.  Is  it  in  virtue  of  a determination  come 
to  by  the  Irish  banks  that  1 per  cent,  more  is 
charged  in  Ireland  than  in  England! — 1 do  not 
think  there  is  any  such  arrangement,  that  I know 
of.  Sometimes  10  per  cent,  even  is  charged  by 
the  banks;  it  just  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances. 

6858.  But  we  have  been  told  that  they  charge 
1 per  cent,  more  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ? 
— So  they  do  in  Scotland.  The  bank  rate  in 
London  may  be  3 per  cent.,  and  you,  being  a 
merchant  in  Glasgow  of  first-rate  credit,  would 
pay  3£  or  4,  or  5 for  an  overdraft. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6851).  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  fact  that 
an  Irishman  has  to  pay  i per  cent.,  or  1 per  cent, 
more  than  a man  in  England  for  discount  under 
the  same  circumstances? — I am  not  aware  of  that, 
but  I know  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  discount 
is  incomparably  greater  than  in  England. 

Mr.  Leake. 

6860.  Is  that  due  to  the  system  of  the  banks  ? 
—I  think  it  is  very  much  due  to  the  spirit  of 
their  banking  system. 

6861.  And  also  to  the  ignorance  of  the  appli- 
cant?— I daresay  it  is  due  also  to  that. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6882.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  about  Irish 
bills  drawn  upon  a house  in  England ; is  it  not 
the  fact  that  if  you  have  any  correspondent  in 
England  whom  you  can  draw  upon,  the  bills  are 
done  at  1 per  cent,  less  than  as  between  Irishman 
and  Irishman  in  Ireland? — The  reason  of  that 
is  clear,  that  a bill  drawn,  payable  in  London,  is 
negociable  as  a l.ondon  draft,  whereas  a bill  drawn 
upon  an  Irishman  in  Ireland,  no  matter  where  it  is 
discounted,  or  who  advances  the  money  upon  it, 
has  to  go  back  to  Ireland  for  collection. 

6863.  But  if  it  is  a transaction  begun  and  com- 
pleted in  Ireland,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is 
charged  1 per  cent,  more  in  Ireland  than  if  it 
were  drawn  upon  a London  house  ? — That  is  so 
because,  a London  bill  gives  a means  of  remit- 
tance ; if  you  accept  a bill  payable  in  London, 
and  provide  for  it,  you  convenience  the  bank  by 
so  much. 

6864.  Is  it  not  a very  great  detriment  to  Irish 
business  that  Irish  money  needed  for  Irish  in- 
dustries in  any  case,  should  be  charged  1 per  cent, 
more  than  bills  on  London?— Certainly,  but  that 
is  a detriment  that  Scotland  suffers  from  as  well. 

I think  the  amount  of  interest  charged  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence  as  the  facility  for  obtain- 
ing advances  when  the  trader  needs  them,  and 
that  facility  is  certainly  greater  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  and  very  much  greater  in  England 
than  in  Ireland. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

6865.  Do  those  Irish  arrangements  spring  from 
any  union  between  the  banks  ; is  there  any  joint 
resolution  between  the  managers  of  the  different 
banks?— I think  there  is  a pretty  general  resolu- 
tion about  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  granted  for 
deposits,  and  the  rate  of  discount  to  be  charged  ; 
but  I do  not  think  there  is  very  close  union 
between  the  banks  in  Ireland  generally. 

6866.  Do  they  to  that  extent  apply  the  method 
of  trades  unions  in  their  business? — I think  so. 

6867.  Do  you  accept  the  figures  which  tell  us 
that  the  working  people  have  2,000,000  l.  in  the 
Government  banks,  2,000,000  l.  iu  the  savings 
banks,  and  2,000,000/.  in  the  joint  stock  bank?? 
— I find  great  difficult}'  in  accepting  that  state- 
ment. 

6868.  But  supposing  the  law  allowed  indivi- 
duals to  manage  a bank  anywhere  where  they 
could  institute  in  Ireland  a system  by  which  the 
money  of  the  working  people  could  be  withdrawn 
from  the  joint  stock  banks,  and  applied  under 
local  management  to  the  encouragement  of  local 
industries,  do  not  you  think  that  would  benefit 
the.  country  doubly  ? — It  would  benefit  the 
country  enormously. 

6869.  First,  by  the  local  effect  of  the  new 
banks,  and,  secondly,  by  teaching  the  existing 
joint  stock  banks  that  they  must  have  regard  to 
the  needs  of  industry  if  they  are  to  procure 
deposits? — Certainly,  but  in  answering  that 
question,  1 think  we  should  keep  in  view  that 
banking  is  essentially  a question  of  credit,  and 
that  no  flourishing  banking  can  be  founded  in  the 
face  of  a declining  credit.  You  are  dealing  with 
a system  which  is  decaying.  Before  you  can 
found  a flourishing  bank  to  do  anything,  you 
must  have  a condition  of  society  in  which  there 
is  development  or  movement. 

6870.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  condition 
of  the  farmer  having  a statutory  term,  and  a 
rent  fixed  by  public  authority,  which  though  it 
may  be  excessive,  yet  at  any  rate  so  long  as  it  is 
paid  secures  him  possession  of  his  holding,  affords 
a base  upon  which  a system  of  local  banks  mi«ht 
be  enabled  to  make  advances? — There  would 
probably  be  a limited  success  in  that,  but  I look 
upon  the  present  condition  of  the  land  law  as 
utterly  untenable;  it  fails  to  give  the  security 
that  is  necessary  to  the  occupier  for  the  full 
development  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  in  this 
respect  that  it  fixes  another  valuation  at  the  end 
of  15  years.  Now  the  tenant  does  not  know  who 
is  to  be  his  valuer ; he  may  not  know  who  is  to 
be  his  judge,  and  he  cannot  prove  always  that 
the  improvement  that  is  visible  upon  the  soil  is 
his ; it  is  not  possible. 

6871.  Looking  at  your  statement  that  the  fair 
rent  of  two  years  ao-o  is  not  a fair  rent  now,  and 
that  the  rents  of  Ireland  were  not  earned  frgm 
the  soil  of  Ireland  last  year,  does  not  it  therefore 
occur  to  you  that  the  crisis  is  of  the  gravest 
possible  character,  and  that  prompt  and  extensive 
measures  must  be  taken  to  remedy  it  ? — That  is 
my  conviction,  but  may  I say  that  when  I say 
the  rents  of  Ireland  were  not  drawn  from  the 
soil  of  Ireland  last  year,  I spoke  in  a general 
sense.  In  some  parts  there  were  good  crops, 
while  in  some  other  parts  the  ground  produced 
less  than  the  actual  rent. 

6872.  In 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

6872.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton  you  were 
speaking  about  the  elementary  education  which 
you  said  ought  to  be  more  industrial  than 
literary,  as  it  is  at  present;  what  would  you  put 
in  round  numbers  as  the  extra  cost  of  these 
object  lessons,  as  I may  call  them  ; that  is  lo 
say,  the  additional  salaries  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  ? — You  may  take  the  rural  schools  at 
5 000  in  number,  that  would  probably  be  about 
their  amount,  and  if  you  add  the  cost  of  the 
land,  and  the  cost,  of  instruction,  it  would  come 

to  260,000  l.  a year. 

6873.  You  think  that  that  would  about  cover 
the  additional  cost? — Yes. 

6874.  What  is  the  total  cost  in  Ireland  of  the 
7,000  schools,  which  I understand  is  the  number  ?• 
— The  urban  schools  would  not  require  any  such 
instruction,  but  taking  7,000  schools  I should 
say  three-quarters  of  a million ; and  adding  a quar- 
ter of  a million,  that  would  bring  it  up  to  a million. 

6875.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton,  you  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  land  purchase  ; should 
you  be  in  favour  of  a local  guarantee,  or  of  a 
State  guarantee  being  given  for  the  capital  re- 
quired ? — I should  say  a State  guarantee,  cer- 
tainly. 

6876.  You  would  prefer  that  to  a local 
guarantee? — Yes,  I would  prefer  that  to  a local 
guarantee. 

6877.  Even  if  there  were  in  Ireland  repre- 
sentatives of  local  self-government? — I think 
the  more  you  unify  a great  measure  like  that  the 
better  ; I think  the  State  would  deal  with  it 
much  better  than  elective  county  boards,  taking 
each  its  own  district,  would  do. 

6878.  You  would  not  anticipate  a loss  to  the 
State  ? — No,  and  I will  tell  you  why ; it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  tenant  under  the  State 
might  refuse  to  pay  the  rent  as  the  tenant  does 
now  ; but  the  tenant  under  the  State  would 
stand  in  an  entirely  different  category,  because 
he  would  be  satisfied  that  the  State,  in  convert- 
ing his  holding  from  a tenancy  into  a proprietory, 
had  aimed  at  his  advantage,  and  it  would  bring 
the  whole  force  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  to 
the  side  of  the  law,  instead  of  being  as  it  is  now, 
dead  against  it.  And  if  the  new  tenant  paying 
this  terminable  annuity  did  not  succeed  in  pay- 
ing it  from  any  personal  fault,  he  would  be 
necessarily  evicted,  and  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty, whatever  in  the  State  getting  any  of  his 
neighbours  to  take  his  land  ; in  doing  so,  the 
neighbour  would  be  held  to  be  justified  by  the 
community,  because  the  reasons  why  the  former 
did  not  pay  would  be  quite  evident  to  them. 

6879.  Then  you  think  the  State  might  safely 
give  a guarantee  in  this  form  for  the  purchase  of 
land  without  danger  of  fraud  ? — Yes,  with  perfect 
safety. 

6880.  You  were  mentioning  also,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Sexton,  that  you  deplored,  as,  I suppose 
everybody  does,  the  decrease  of  the  population 
from  eight  and-a-half  millions  to  five  millions, 
and  you  were  saying  what  a loss  that  made,  not 
only  to  Ireland  but  to  England ; but  can  you 
suppose,  if  the  whole  of  the  population  had  re- 
mained in  the  country  along  with  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  that  with  the  diminished 
industries  and  decayed  trade,  Ireland  would  have 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
been  able  to  support  the  popidation  ? — I would 
not  like  to  say  that  Ireland  would  have  been 
able  to  support  the  population,  keeping  the  land 
tenures  as  they  were*  but  with  the  land  tenures 
altered,  I should  say  it  would  have  been  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world. 

6881.  Then  what  you  would  have  said  would 
have  been  if  other  things  had  been  altered  also, 
but  in  1845  there  was  not  much  alternative, 
was  there? — The  people  had  an  abundance  of 
food  in  1845  and  what  is  a very  strange  thing, 
to  look  upon  is,  that  in  1846,  while  the  people 
were  starving  in  thousands,  enormous  quantities 
of  food  were  being  exported  from  the  country. 

6882.  Do  you  think  supposing  the  population 
had  not  been  diminished  in  the  way  it  was,  and 
assuming  the  tenure  of  land  had  been  such  as  it 
was  in  the  last  40  years,  that  under  those  con- 
ditions Ireland  could  have  held  such  a popu- 
lation ? — It  would  have  struggled  on  with  inter- 
mittent famines ; as  long  as  a limited  class  had 
by  law  the  power  to  take  from  the  bulk  of  the 
population  all  they  possessed  the  state  of  the 
country  could  not  be  right. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

6883.  Your  whole  calculation  would  be  valid 
if  your  Land  Act  of  1881  had  been  ihe  Land. 
Act  of  1841  ? — Certainly,  given  the  conditions  of 
absolute  fixity  of  tenure,  and  absolute  security, 
for  all  improvements  which  the  tenant’s  labour 
puts  on  the  land,  there  is  no  reason  why  a very 
considerable  population  may  not  be  supported. 

Chairman. 

6884.  I see  upon  that  subject  of  population 
Sir  Robert  Kane  in  his  work  quotes  from  an 
essay  of  Mr.  Blacker,  and  he  takes  Armagh  as 
affording  ground  for  his  judgment.  He  says,  “ I 
cannot  therefore  be  accused  of  taking  away  from 
the  comforts  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by 
taking  the  county  of  Armagh  as  a standard,  and 
its  proportion  of  unprofitable  surface  is  not.  very 
remote,  I believe,  from  the  average  of  the  others; 
if,  then;- 212,755,  the  number  of  acres  in  Armagh, 
give  a population  of  220,653  souls,  17,190,726 
acres,  the  entire  contents  of  the  kingdom  ought 
to  give  a population  of  17,828,888,  in  place  of 
7,839,469,  the  population  at  present;  it  therefore 
appears  that  supposing  the  other  parts  of  Ireland 
to  be  as  well  cultivated  as  Armagh,  it  would 
support  about  two  and-a-half  times  the  number 
of  its  present  inhabitants,  and  be  able  to  export 
provisions  largely  besides ; for  Armagh  notwith- 
standing its  population,  exports  pork,  butter,  and 
grain  in  great  quantities;”  do  you  entertain  a 
similar  view  ?- — 1 have  no  doubt  that  is  correct, 
and  it  has  the  more  force  by  reason  that  Armagh 
is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  fertile  coimnes  in 
Ireland. 

6885.  With  the  example  of  Armagh  before  us 
we  may  consider  that  if  the  rest  of  Ireland  had 
the  same  justice  done  to  it,  so  far  from  being- 
over  populated,  it  would  be  able  to  support  a 
larger  population  than  it  has? — Certainly. 

6886.  Assuming  the  amendments  you  desire 
were  carried  out  with  regard  to  land  tenure, 
would  there  not  be  certain  small  districis  in 
Galway,  M ayo,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts’  of  the 
count rv,  in  which  the  population  would  be  so 
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Chairman — continued. 

great  that  even  this  reform  of  the  land  tenure 
woukljnot  really  affect  them? — An  unwholesome 
condition  of  things  has  sprung  up  under  an  un- 
wholesome condition  of  the  law.  You  change 
the  law  but  you  do  not  change  the  necessary 
results  of  the  law ; you  have  to  wait  for  a time 
until  the  effect  of  the  demand  for  labour  and  a 
hundred  other  causes  restore  those  districts  to 
the  condition  of  the  country  round.  In  that  way 
1 would  say  that  the  planting,  which  I so  strenu- 
ously insist  upon,  would  bring  immediate  relief 
to  those  districts. 

Sn-  Sydney  Buxton. 

6887.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  there  are 
any  districts  in  Irelandat  present  in  which  the  con- 
gestion would  not  be  naturally  relieved  if  such 
industries  as  planting  and  so  on  were  intro- 
duced ? — If  there  be  one  district  in  Ireland  it  is 
the  district  to  which  Mr.  Smith,  the  present 
CabinetMinister,was  brought  some  fewyearsago, 
when  he  took  up  the  idea  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship. He  was  taken  from  Dublin  to  Ballyhaunis 
in  Mayo,  and  he  was  driven  through  the  most 
wretched  part  of  Ireland,  a tract  ofmoor  and  morass, 
with  a swarming  population.  Now  it  happens 
thatthatparticular  district,  which  is  not  more  than 
12  miles  long,  by  six  or  seven  miles  broad,  is  all 
covered  with  people  ; you  would  have  to  deplete 
that  ; you  would  have  to  take  half,  or  more,  of 
those  people  away. 

6888.  Is  not  there  a similar  state  of  things  in 
one  or  two  other  parts  of  Mayo ; Belmullett,  and 
so  on  ?• — No,  Belmullett  is  sufficiently  depleted  ; 
there  is  no  congestion  remaining  there. 

_ 6889.  Is  there  any  other  means  except  emigra- 
tion, that  somewhat  stringent  means  of  relieving  the 
population  of  a congested  district  like  Ballyhaunis, 
which  you  mentioned  ?— I think  the  means 
aimed  at  by  the  Migration  Company  would  do 
all  that  was  necessary,  but  I look  upon  the 
Migration  Company  as  the  project  of  individuals, 
as  insufficient  to  cope  with  anything  like  a great 
necessity.  I think  migration  by  the  State°is  a 
perfectly  feasible  thing,  and  would  have  its  opera- 
tion over  in  a very  short  time,  and  its  effect  pro- 
duced. ! 

6890.  I suppose  it  is  of  advantage  that  such  a 
company  as  that  should  have  shown  the  feasibi- 
lity of  it? — They  were  hampered  by  a good  many 
difficulties  no  doubt. 

Chairman. 

6891.  Would  you  have  the  Government  pur- 
chase the  waste  lands?— Yes,  I would  have  the 
Government  take  up  the  Houston  farm  for  ex- 
ample. 

6892.  That  has  been  done  in  Holland  with 
great  success,  has  it  not? — I know  that  in  Scot- 
land, in  Boss-shire,  a gentleman  who  had  come 
over  from  China,  Sir  James  Matheson,  purchased 
a large  estate,  it  must  be  30  years  ago,  and  the 
parish  minis1  er  was  telling  me  how,  when  he  came 
back  he  found  this  estate  with  130  or  140  people 
on  it,  but  when  my  informant  spoke  it  had  750 

eople  on  it:  it  was  re-peopled  by  Sir  James 
latheson.  He  did  it  in  this  form:  it  lies  sloping 
to  the  Dornoch  Firth;  he  cut  up  the  level  land  in 


Chairman — continued. 

farms  of  from  50  to  150  acres,  givino-  to  each  a 
proportionate  amount  of  hill  pasture.0  He  built 
houses,  made  fences  and  drains,  and  did  all  that 
was  necessary  for  proper  cultivation.  Then  he 
looked  round  and  got  hold  of  some  steady 
ploughmen,  men  without  capital,  put  them  into 
the  farms  and  charged  them  5 per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  cost ; and  those  men  have  flourished. 

6893.  Is  it  not  true  that  a few  years  after- 
wards the  population  amounted  to  1,100  ? I 

cannot  tell  you  that.  This  struck  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  so  much  that  he  was  credited  with  the 
intention  to  replant  a great  portion  of  the  lands 
cleared  byaprevious  Duke  of  Sutherland,  whether 
his  father  or  grandfather  I do  not  remember,  those 
clearings  having  taken  place  between  7.835  and 
1845,  known  as  the  Sutherland  clearings,  which 
resulted  in  the  eviction  of  about  35,000  people. 
I do  not  know  whether  he  did  it  or  not,  but  the 
feasibility  of  the  scheme  was  certain, 

6894.  Do  you  know  what  the  value  was  in 
that  case  ? — I should  say  the  value  was  doubled  ; 
he  got  a handsome  return  for  his  money. 

Mr.  Corry. 

6895.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
experiment  of  Sir  James  Matheson  was  a finan- 
cial failure? — I should  not,  if  it  was  too  highly 
rented. 

6896.  But  you  said  he  was  charging  them  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  outlay? — What  has  taken 
place  since,  I do  not  know,  but  I am  speaking 
of  the  time  he  put  them  in  possession  ; rents  went 
up  in  Scotland  even  more  than  they  did  in 
Ireland. 

Chairman. 

6897.  You  know  Scotland  very  well,  do  you 
not? — Yes,  I know  Scotland  very  well.  I know 
that  the  rents  of  the  Wharncliffe  Estate  in 
Strathmore  nearly  doubled  in  15  years. 

6898.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  same  experi- 
ment were  tried  in  Ireland  as  was  tried  by  Sir 
James  Matheson  it  would  be  successful? — I do 
not  think  it  could  possibly  be  anything  else. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6899.  Do  you  know  that  a similar  experiment 
was  tried  in  the  west  of  Ireland  by  Sir  William 
Osborne  with  great  success  ? — I daresay.  Taking 
human  nature  as  it  is,  if  an  active  labourer  of 
ploughman  is  put  in  a position  to  devote  his 
labour  to  his  own  purposes  he  will  work. 

Mr.  Leake. 

6900.  You  have  pointed  out  to  us  that  of  the 
taxes  raised  in  Ireland,  a large  proportion  is  not 
spent  in  Ireland.  May  I ask  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  taxes  raised  in  Scotland  are  liable  to  a 
similar  charge  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

6901.  It  is  inevitable  that  more  taxes  would 
be  spent  where  the  centre  of  Government  is  ? — 
Certainly. 

6902.  Did  you  mention  it  as  an  inevitable  fact, 
or  as  something  to  be  amended  ? — I mention  it 
as  something  to  be  amended. 

6903.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  how  you 

would 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

would  suggest  that  that  should  be  done  ? — The 
simplest  way  would  be  to  plant  a great  shipping 
station  in  Cork. 

6904.  That  is  to  say,  a Government  dockyard 
in  Cork? — Yes;  for  which  it  is  eminently  quali- 
fied, both  as  regards  situation  and  everything  else. 

6904*.  Could  you  suggest  any  other  means? — 
The  greatest  spending  department,  I believe,  is 
just  now  the  Navy,  and  you  might  spend  a great 
many  millions  more  than  you  draw  out  of  Ire- 
land by  having  a station  at  Cork. 

6905.  Could  you  suggest  any  other  beneficial 
source  of  Governmental  expenditure?  — The 
two  great  spending  departments  are  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  and  if  you  wish  to  add  something 
to  your  expenditure  you  might  have  an  arsenal 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  or  near  Dublin. 

6906.  That  is  about  the  only  suggestion  you 
would  make  as  regarded  Governmental  experi- 
ments ? — Yes. 

6907.  In  your  estimate  of  what  came  from 
Ireland  and  did  not  return,  did  you  include  the 
amount  of  provisions  which  are  bought  for 
Government  use,  both  in  peace  and  war? — I do 
not  think  those  come  from  Ireland  ; lately  we 
have  been  going  to  America  for  our  provisions, 
and  I think  the  Government  have  even  with- 
drawn their  custom  from  the  great  establish- 
ment at  Aberdeen,  which  was  in  the  highest 
repute  some  years  ago. 

6908.  You  could  only  suggest,  for  the  relief  of 
this  particular  grievance,  that  an  Admiralty 
dockyard  should  be  made,  and  also  a Govern- 
ment arsenal  established  ? — Yes ; those  are  the 
two  great  sources  of  expenditure  here,  but,  of 
course,  the  assistance  which  I would  venture  to 
suggest  should  be  given  in  the  way  of  replanting 
the  country,  and  draining  and  railways  would  be 
in  addition  to  that. 

6909.  May  I not  suggest  to  you  that  the  taxes 
which  are  raised  in  the  three  Kingdoms  are  not 
in  any  one  of  the  Kingdoms  expended  in  the 
direction  which  you  are  now  pointing  out,  in 
industrial  enterprises  ? — I know  that  very  large 
sums  have  been  given  in  various  parts  to  ports  for 
the  construction  of  docks.  In  the  port  of  Leith, 
for  instance,  a debt  of  100,000  l.  was  cancelled. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

6910.  Would  you  say  that  an  expenditure  in 
ocean  packet  stations  would  come  in  aid  of  your 
dockyard  ? — Certainly  ; that  is  a public  expendi- 
ture of  a very  important  kind,  because  it  would 
draw  a traffic  with  it. 

Mr.  Leake. 

6911.  I want  to  arrive  at  something  like 
agreement  with  you  on  that  point.  An 
expenditure  of  the  taxes  of  the  three  Kingdoms 
has  been  in  one  direction  upon  harbours  and 
packet  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
[Scotland  as  well  as  England,  and,  though  not  to 
an  equal  extent,  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  so. 

6912.  Then,  so  far,  that  is  an  inequality  to  be 
redressed  ? — Certainly. 

6913.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  ten- 
dency is  to  consider  that  we  have  rather  too  many 
Government  establishments,  and  that  in  future 
we  shall  probably  trust  more  to  the  private 
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traders  ? — The  point  I am  mainly  contemplating 
is  Government  expenditure. 

6914.  I also  am  speaking  of  Government, 
expenditure,  and  I put  it  to  you  that  the  ten- 
dency of  thought  is,  that  we  have  relied  too  much 
upon  Governmental  dockyards,  and  other  modes 
of  supply,  and  that  in  the  future  we  shall  trust 
more  to  the  industrial  competition  of  the  nation  ? 
— I cannot  tell  you  that. 

6915.  You  are  recommending  us  to  alter  an 
inequality  in  the  present  system  by  the  adoption 
of  a particular  plan,  and  I am  suggesting  that  this 
might  interfere  with  it.  Now,  you  cannot  suggest 
that  this  inequality  in  spending  the  taxation  of  the 
country  might  be  redressed  by  the  application  of 
the  taxation  to  industrial  enterprise  in  Ireland? 
—Certainly  not  ; it  is  not  the  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion to  be  applied  to  industrial  enterprise. 

6916.  Anything  applied  by  the  Government 
to  the  promotion  of  forestry,  or  the  promotion  of 
better  dairy  farming,  must  be  obtained  from 
another  source,  and  not  from  the  taxation  ? — By 
loan  I would  say,  because  it  is  ultimately  repro- 
ductive ; but  at  the  same  time  permit  me  to  add 
that,  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  having 
been  caused  by  adverse  laws,  I do  not  think  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Government  should  stick  to  the 
hard-and-fast  line  they  would  adopt  in  dealing 
with  England  and  Scotland. 

6917.  I am  not  forcing  that  conclusion  upon 
you ; what  I wish  to  get  your  opinion  upon  is 
this,  that  it  would  have  to  be  additional 
taxation ; we  could  not  supply  those  industrial 
enterprises  from  the  present  taxation,  and  we 
should  have  to  raise  additional  loans  for  the 
express  purposes  we  have  in  view  ? — Mainly  for 
forestry,  and  also  for  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
ways. 

6918.  I am  not  denying  that  Ireland  may  have 
a special  claim  for  an  exceptional  exertion  in 
that  particular  ? — Precisely. 

6919.  You  have  expressed  rather  a desponding 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  late  Land  Act ; 
that  the  fair  rents  which  have  been  fixed  are  no 
longer  fair.  How  is  any  Legislature  to  avoid  any 
such  difficulty  as  that.  How  is  any  settlement 
to  be  arrived  at  if  the  ups-and-downs  of  the 
market  are  to  be  taken  cognisance  of? — I think 
that,  in  issuing  a Commission  to  fix  fair  rents,  the 
Government  put  on  the  Commission  what  no 
Commission  could  do  ; I think  it  was  wholly 
impossible. 

6920.  You  think  we  have  made  a mistake  ? 
— A necessity  was  upon  you,  because  you 
judged  it  proper  to  take  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Irish  landlord  the  imposition  of  such 
rent  as  he  thought  proper  upon  his  tenants ; but 
you  put  the  Land  Commission  to  do  a thing 
which  no  human  power  could  do.  And  for  this 
reason,  that  the  rent  of  an  acre  of  land  may  be 
a reasonable  rent  in  the  case  of  one  man,  and  a 
wholly  unreasonable  rent  in  the  case  of  another, 
and  you  brought  into  the  purview  of  the  Com- 
missioners a multitude  of  considerations  upon 
which  no  fixed  calculation  could  be  based. 

6921.  We  had  a very  difficult  task,  and  we 
have  not  accomplished  it  ? — No. 

6922.  Supposing  we  admit  that  fact,  what  is 
your  suggestion  for  the  remedy  ? — I may  say  that 
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Mr;  Leake — continued. 

I met  the  legal  chief  of  one  of  the  Commissions  not 
long  ago,  and  I said  to  him,  “ What  are  you  doing, 
are  you  settling  anything?”  he  said,  “ No,  we  are 
not  settling  anything  ; we  are  unsettling  every- 
thing.” But,  in  answer  to  your  question,  I think 
I suggested  yesterday  the  conversion  by  the 
State  of  the  landlord’s  titie  into  land  debenture 
bonds,  with  which  he  can  trade  as  he  likes,  the 
State  selling  to  the  tenant,  on  a terminable 
annuity,  his  holding. 

6923.  Making  him  the  owner,  in  fact? — Yes. 

6924.  I think  you  used  the  words  “ purchased 
at  a fair  price  from  the  landlord  ”?— Yes,  cer- 
tainly., 

6295.  Are  we  not  met  by  this  difficulty  with 
regard  to  that  settlement,  that  what  might  be  a 
fair  purchase  price  might  for  sale  to  the  cultivator 
be  an  unfair  price  ? — I do  not  think  so,  because  I 
think  we  are  beginning  to  bottom  the  extent  of 
the  competition. 

6926.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  trench  on  an  economic  law  ? — The 
price  has  been  varying  so  much  lately  that  we 
cannot  say  it  is  fixedyet. 

6927.  The  remedy  for  what  you  allege  to  be 
the  failure  of  modern  legislation  is,  to  convert  the 
tenancy  into  a landownersliip  by  the  agency  of 
the  State,  advancing  the  money  to  purchase, 
under  conditions  of  a fair  price? — Yes;  a diffi- 
culty is  created  by  the  supposition  that  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  would  be  necessary  to 
effect  the  purchase.  That  could  be  easily  done 
by  converting  the  landlord’s  title  into  land 
debenture  bonds  at  a price  which  would  make 
them  saleable  at  par.  Those  would  have  the 
character  of  first-class  security,  because  it  would 
be  bottomed  on  the  land  ; it  would  not  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a fictitious  stock  for  money  which  had  been 
got  and  spent ; it  would  be  the  actual  conversion 
of  the  landlord’s  title  inco  Government  bonds. 

6928.  Granting  that  the  thing  were  desirable, 
and  that  there  are  many  desirable  ways  of  doing 
it,  the  essence  of  the  whole  transaction  would  be 
that  land  was  passed  to  the  present  tenant  and 
future  owner  at  a price  at  which  he  could  work 
it  ? — That  is  the  pith  of  it. 

6929.  Only  one  word  upon  a remark  which,  I 
think,  was  incidental  rather  than  direct;  you  think 
that  agriculture  has  suffered  from  free  trade  in 
Ireland  ? — I do,  enormously. 

6930.  From  what  cause? — From  the  reduction 
of  the  prices  on  the  one  side,  while  the  rents  have 
remained  at  the  same  price  or  gone  up. 

6931.  Taking  the  first  cause  first,  is  it  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  since  the 
advent  of  free  trade  have  gone  down,  taking  the 
whole  produce  of  the  farms  ? — I should  say  so, 
unquestionably. 

6932.  At  the  best  of  times,  I presume,  Ireland 
was  not  distinquished  for  wheat-growing,  was  it  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  a great  wheat-growing  country. 

6933.  In  proportion  to  its  other  produce  ? — 
Wheat  was  the  great  rent-paying  crop ; in  all 
the  south  and  east  and  centre  of  Ireland  the 
production  of  wheat  was  very  great. 

6934.  Has  the  diminution  in  the  production  of 
wheat  been  compensated  by  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  other  things? — I stated  that 
it  had  been  compensated,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
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increased  production  of  beef  and  mutton,  and 
that  that  was  again  counterbalanced  by  an  enor- 
mous reduction  in  the  value  of  wool,  which  I hold 
to  be  a permanent  reduction,  for  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  wool  has  been  continuous  for  many 
years. 

6935.  But  the  decline  in  wool  all.  over  the 
world  is  the  same? — But  we  are  speaking  of 
Ireland  now. 

6936.  Also  we  are  speaking  of  the  influence 
of  the  adoption  of  free  trade.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  years  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  free 
trade,  were  not  they  years  of  continually  advanc- 
ing prices  for  the  commodities  of  agriculture? — 
In  many  respects  they  were,  but  the  competition 
which  has  driven  the  prices  to  their  present  pitch 
had  not  yet  been  developed. 

6937.  In  considering  the  influence  of  free  trade, 
I would  rather  you  would  confine  your  attention 
to  the  period  prior  to  the  very  recent  pei'iod  of 
extreme  low  prices  all  over  the  world ; and 
I ask  you  whether,  considering  the  high  prices 
which  the  Irish  farmer  received  for  the  produc- 
tion of  beef,  and  probably  of  oats  (I  cannot  say 
in  that  respect),  and  considering  the  enormous 
development:  of  the  markets  in  which  he  trades, the 
English  markets,  is  he  not  benefited  by  free 
trade  rather  than  otherwise? — I should  say 
certainly  not. 

6938.  If  free  trade  did  not  keep  his  rent  down, 
did  he  not  get  more  value  per  acre? — I think 
not,  and  I can  give  you  another  reason  why  he 
did  not  get  more  reut,  viz.,  because  he  did  not 
produce  so  much ; because  in  my  experience  the 
production  per  acre  of  all  grain  has  gone  down 
40  per  cent. 

6939.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  insecurity 
of  tenure  ? — I do ; I speak  of  it  as  a concurrent 
cause  why  the  actual  money  coming  to  the  Irish 
farmers  was  diminished  viz.,  first  by  free  trade, 
and  secondly  by  decreased  production. 

6940.  I have  not  been  able  to  shake  your 
opinion  that  the  total  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  farm  in  Ireland  was  diminished  by  the  adop- 
tion ot  free  trade,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  the 
market  value  of  those  articles,  having  been 
considerably  larger,  upon  an  average  of  years, 
since  1846  than  before  1846  ! — The  years  imme- 
diately succeeding  free  trade  were  years  of  high 
prices  tor  the  reason  I speak  of,  viz.,  that  the 
competition  was  not  developed  by  which  the 
prices  of  produce  had  been  subsequently  dimin- 
ished. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

6941.  Have  you  ever  met  an  Irish  farmer 
who  considered  he  was  benefited  by  free  trade  ? 
— Never. 

Mr.  Leake. 

6942.  Or  an  English  farmer  the  producer  of 
anything  in  competition  ? — Ho. 

6943.  It  has  been  put  to  you  that  many  of 
your  industries  have  been  absolutely  stamped 
out  by  law,  and  that  it  might  be  therefore  our 
duty  to  resuscitate  them  by  law ; do  you  think 
that  is  absolutely  possible  ? — What  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  putting  other  things  right  I can- 
not tell;  there  are  so  many  things  to  do  in  the 
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present  that  I would  rather  leave  the  question  of 
future  industries  entirely  open. 

6944.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  stamp  out  an  industry  by  law  than 
to  create  it  ? — 1 know  that  perfectly  well. 

6945.  Have  we  not  got  your  opinion  that  if 
we  can  set  the  main  industry  of  the  country  well 
on  its  legs,  all  those  industries  which  have  been 
stamped  out,  which  have  any  value  in  them,  will 
be  revived  ? — That  is  my  strong  conviction. 

6946.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  particular 
national  assault  upon  Ireland  when  starch  makers 
in  England  snuff  out  the  same  industry  in 
Cork  by  competition  ? — I think  it  is  a trading 
attack  very  much. 

6947.  Is  it  n'ot  the  fact  that  there  is  a very 
severe  trading  warfare  taking  place  between  the 
great  thread  producers  of  Scotland  and  the  great 
thread  producers  of  Lancashire  ? —That  is  so. 

6948.  Is  it  not  war  to  the  knife  without  any 
national  element  in  it? — That  is  so;  we  have 
reduced  our  prices  of  threads  20  per  cent  in  one 
jump. 

6949.  And  for  that  development  of  your  indus- 
tries on  a moderate  scale  which  Mr.  Sexton  spoke 
to  you  about,  it  will  be  best  to  draw  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  what  it  can  do  to 
the  main  industry  agriculture? — Yes,  that  is  en- 
tirely my  view. 

6950.  You  expressed  your  surprise  that  the 
members  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  in  the 
past  should  had  been  so  careless  in  the  infancy 
of  emigration  from  Ireland  considering  the 
advantage  those  districts  would  derive  from  a 
prosperous  Ireland.  You  mentioned  the  number 
of  members  as  66  ( — I think  there  are  that 
number. 

6951.  Are  you  aware  that  that  number  had 
to  meet  three  times  the  number  who  came  from 
the  agricultural  districts  of  England  ? — 1 do  not 
think  there  was  any  such  conflict  between  the 
representatives  of  the  mercantile  interests  in 
England  and  those  of  the  land  as  would  have 
prevented  the  adoption  of  such  measures  if  the 
representatives  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  bad 
foreseen  the  result  upon  the  interests  of  those 
whom  they  represented. 

6952.  Were  not  those  representatives  met 
by  three  times  their  number  interested  in  the 
land,  and  the  landlords’  interest,  and  upon 
a point  vital  to  Ireland  and  affecting  the 
land,  is  it  not  natural  that  those  66  mem- 
bers should  not  have  been  able  to  defend  what 
you  allege  to  be  the  interests  of  Ireland  in  that 
particular? — 1 will  allow  a great  deal  of  force  to 
your  argument  if  any  one  of  the  66  members  had 
made  a move  at  all  in  that  direction.  I think 
also  that  if  any  one  or  any  six  or  ten  or 
any  number  of  the  66  members  had  moved  in 
the  direction  of  preventing  the  exodus  of  the 
Irish  people,  they  would  have  had  a very  power- 
ful support  from  the  other  side.  I believe  that 
is  a received  axiom  in  Parliamentary  policy  that 
66  members  having  a just  cause  can  practically 
force  the  legislation  to  do  what  they  think  right. 

6953.  Having  brought  out  that  the  landlord 
interest  was  the  predominant  force  during  that 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  that  there- 
fore the  commercial  industry  being  so  unpre- 
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sented  could  not  defend  themselves  ? — I did  not 
come  to  that  point ; I said  that  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  interests  had  been  wanting  to 
themselves. 

6954.  But  I ask  you  whether  they  were  not 
at  a great  disadvantage  in  number  in  proportion 
to  population  ? — In  number  only  ; but  I would 
point  out  to  you  that  your  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing representative  has  enormous  aptitude 

for  the  transaction  of  business  which  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  landed  interest  has  not.  Your 
county  Member  is  a man  who  lives  a great  deal 
at  home  ; he  is  also  a man  who  occupies  himself 
when  in  London  mostly  in  enjoying  life,  but  the 
representative  of  the  manufacturing  interests  is  a 
man  of  business. 

6955.  But  as  affecting  that  question,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  any  interest  such 
as  the  commercial  interest  is  miserably  under 
represented  in  Parliament,  it  cannot  defend  its 
interests  with  any  of  the  power  it  ought  to  exact  ? 
— I beg  your  pardon  ; the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  was  carried  against  the  landed  interest. 

Chairman. 

6956.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  any  disadvantage 
to  Ireland  that  she  has  not  been  adequately  com- 
mercially represented  from  the  want  of  com- 
mercial towns,  and  that  her  Members  are  to  a 
great  extent  agricultural  ?— 1 could  not  say  that. 
Notably  the  Members  of  Parliament  lately 
returned  from  Ireland  have  not  been  of  the  landed 
interest.  I think  the  representatives  of  the 
landed  interest  coming  to  Parliament  from  Ire- 
land have  been  very  few ; unfortunately  so. 

Mr.  Lealte. 

6957.  Might  not  the  representatives  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  when  they  saw  the  people 
starving  in  the  past  well  hesitate  to  raise  their 
hand  to  stop  their  going  even  when  they  knew 
their  customers  were  going? — But  they  need  not 
have  starved. 

6958.  But  they  did  ; the  emigration  was  a great 
remedy  for  a great  disaster,  and  you  think  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Members  should  have 
protested  against  this  emigration  because  it  was 
their  customers  who  were  going  ; that  was  the 
gist  of  your  observation  ? — That  was  one  of  the 
views  that  I ventured  to  place  before  you. 

6959.  You  propose  that  there  should  be  a 
central  education  department  under  proper  in- 
fluence or  control?— Yes,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Government ; by  representatives  at  all  events 
of  it. 

6960.  What  government  do  you  allude  to  ? — 
A department  of  the  State. 

6961.  I presume  being-  entirely  under  Irish 
influence  ? — Certainly. 

6962.  Have  you  any  ideaof  how  that  influence 
or  control  should  be  exerted,  and  through  what 
bodies  ; through  county  boards  for  instance ; 
suppose  we  get  local  government? — The  moment 
you  touch  Irish  education  you  come  upon  the 
religious  question. 

6963.  Through  what  bodies  would  you  control 
Irish  education  ? — You  are  met  by  this  difficulty. 
Nobody  can  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  natural 
guardian  and  director  of  Catholic  education  is  the 
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ecclesiastic  ; you  cannot  get  out  of  the  fact,  he 
will  be  the  system. 

6964.  Have  you  any  general  idea  in  your  mind 
as  to  how  this  influence  and  control  is  to  be 
exercised  over  the  Education  Department  in 
Dublin  ?— I would  make  the  Education  Depart- 
ment work  in  harmony  with  the  religious  authority 
upon  the  matter,  whatever  that  was;  it.  might  be 
the  Roman  Catholic,  or  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or 
the  Methodists,  or  anything  you  like,  but  that  the 
department  of  the  State  which  had  charge  of 
education  should  work  in  harmony  with  the  local 
managers. 

6965.  You  do  not  suggest  what  body  should 
have  charge  of  this  great  subject? — You  had 
here  an  example  of  everything  that  was  fairest 
in  a system  of  State-aided  education  in  the  action 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ; that 
was,  that  where  the  chief  of  a religious  body 
wanted  to  extend  his  educational  facilities  he  sent 
notice  to  the  Privy  Council  which  examined  the 
plans  of  the  school  and  certified  them,  examined 
■the  teachers  and  certified  them,  sent  inspectors 
to  examine  the  school,  and  on  his  certificate  the 
result  were  paid  ; and  not  only  that,  but  a large 
portion  of  the  school  buildings  was  paid  from  the 
State  funds.  There  was  also  for  a time  a capitation 
grant  which  gave  so  much  for  every  child  in 
attendance  a certain  number  of  days  in  the  year, 
and  I hold  that  was  the  fairest  arrangement  that 
could  be  made,  because  if  the  State  grant  the 
money  for  any  purpose,  it  is  bound  to  see  that 
this  money  is  expended  properly,  and  seeing  this 
expenditure  it  has  cognizance  only  of  the  objects 
which  are  within  the  scope  of  its  own  know- 
ledge. 

6966.  You  want  the  State  authority  in  Ireland 
to  be  representative  of  the  mean  of  the  total 
opinion  of  the  people? — Not  of  the  majority;  I 
would  bring  it  into  such  relation  with  the  people 
as  the  late  arrangements  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  did. 

6967.  You  wish  it  to  agree  with  the  preju- 
dices, as  I may  call  them,  or  the  sentiments  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  application  of  educa- 
tion to  Ireland?— I do. 

6968.  What  organisation  could  you  bring  to 
bear  to  impress  the  opinion  of  the  whole  of  Ireland 
upon  any  educational  board  ; shall  it  be  through 
district  boards,  through  county  boards,  or  in 
what  way  shall  the  opinion  of  Ireland  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  its  own  education  ? — That  is  a ques- 
tion of  administrative  detail.  I would  start  with 
this  broad  principle,  that  if  the  State  intervenes 
at  all  in  the  education  of  the  people,  it  is  bound 
to  respect  the  right  of  the  parent ; the  parent  is 
charged  with  the  bringing  up  of  his  child,  and  is 
•entitled  to  a voice  in  the  matter. 

6969.  You  would  advocate  that  the  system  of 
•education  in  Ireland  should  not.  necessarily  be 
the  same  system  as  we  adopt  in  England  ; that 
it  shall  be  specially  adopted  to  the  sentiments 
and  to  the  necessities  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
— If  you  speak  of  the  English  school  board 
system,  we  will  not  have  it  at  all. 

* 6970.  Speaking  of  any  system,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  right  system  for  Ireland? — Certainly 
not. 

6971.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  bring  out; 
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that,  in  your  opinion,  there  are  special  reasons 
why  education  should  be  fostered  by  the  State 
upon  different  lines,  to  satisfy  different  sentiments 
from  those  applicable  to  education  in  England  ?— 
Precisely. 

Mr.  Carry. 

6972.  I understand  you  are  a manufacturer  in 
Lancashire  ? — Yes,  I am. 

6973.  And  you  have  a great  deal  of  experience 
in  Lancashire  with  regard  to  the  Irish  population 
over  there  now,  and  you  have  suggested  a good 
many  remedies  for  the  state  of  matters  in  Ireland 
as  far  as  industrial  organisation  is  concerned  ; 
have  you  ever  attempted  any  of  those  yourself  in 
Ireland  ? — I may  say  when  I speak  of  myself  as 
a Lancashire  manufacturer  that  I have  no  initia- 
tive. I am  merely  a shareholder  in  a very  large 
concern,  and  a representative  of  it. 

6974.  Have  you  ever  induced  any  of  your 
friends  to  join  in  establishing  any  of  those  indus- 
tries in  Ireland?  — I have  tried  very  much  to  in- 
duce them. 

6975.  With  what  success? — I have  utterly 
failed ; they  will  not  go.  The  matter  has  been 
before  me  for  years,  because  we  have  a great  deal 
of  capital  which,  invested  in  Ireland,  would  yield 
a good  return,  but  I could  not  induce  my  people 
to  take  part  in  it. 

6976.  What  is  their  ground  of  refusal  ? — That 
they  are  Lancashire  manufacturers,  and  that,  they 
would  not  apply  their  capital  in  any  other 
way. 

6977.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  case  with  many 
other  manufacturers  in  England  and  Ireland  too  ? 
— I think  if  the  attention  of  English  manufac- 
turers was  drawn  to  this  point  very  strongly,  and 
if  one  tried  the  experiment  he  would  be  followed 
by  a very  large  number ; because  I am  confident 
that  the  manufacturers  of  Irish  woollens  is  the 
one  thing  with  a future  of  hope  in  it. 

6978.  You  have  spoken  in  very  high  terms  of 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Athlone,  and  you 
have  said  that  if  we  had  more  Mr.  Smiths  we 
would  have  more  industries  in  Ireland ; but  does 
it  occur  to  you  that  Mr.  Smith’s  success  has  de- 
pended on  his  own  energy,  and  on  his  technical 
knowledge  ? — Yes. 

6979.  But  suppose  Mr.  Smith  were  to  disap- 
pear, there  might  not  be  anybody  to  follow  him? 
— There  might  not  be. 

6980.  Has  that  been  the  case  in  Limerick 
with  the  Russell’s  concern  ? — Nobody  else  has 
taken  it.  up. 

6981.  The  flax-spinning  trade  in  Cork  has 
failed  also  ? — Yes,  that  has  failed  also. 

6982.  Nobody  was  there  to  take  it  up  ? — No. 

6983.  How  do  you  account  for  the  decrease  in 
Cork  and  in  Dublin,  and  the  increase  of  manu- 
factures in  Belfast ; how  do  you  compare  the 
one  with  the  other? — Belfast  is  the  centre.  I 
have  pointed  out  many  times  the  effect  of  locali- 
sation and  the  gradual  development  of  a manu- 
facture at  a centre. 

6984.  But  though  Belfast  is  the  centre  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  is  the  linen  manufacture  the 
only  one  in  the  north  of  Ireland? — Not  the  only 
one ; we  have  shipbuilding  very  highly  developed. 
Belfast,  however,  has  been  exceptionally  favoured 
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by  the  Legislature  in  this  respect  that  in  the 
commencement  of  its  manufacture  of  linen  it  had 
the  assistance  of  heavy  bounties,  which  have 
continued  nearly  to  our  own  time. 

6985.  You  will  be  astonished,  perhaps,  to  hear 
that  we  have  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast 
one  of  the  best  manufactories  of  sailcloth  in  the 
world  ? — I never  heard  of  that ; I never  heard  of 
a bolt  of  can  pas  being  pi-oduced  in  Belfast,  and  it 
must  be  a recent  establishment. 

Chairman. 

6986.  You  have  been  speaking  of  the  annual 
reduction  in  rental  upon  the  Irish  estates,  and  of 
the  income  derived  from  them ; during  the  time 
that  that  reduction  has  been  going  on,  has  there 
been  much  attempt  to  improve  the  estates  by 
drainage  and  in  other  ways? — There  has  been 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

6987.  I know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  a noble- 
man’s estates  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  by 
drainage  alone  its  value  was  increased  by  10,000/. 


Chairman — continued. 

a year ; would  it  not  be  perfectly  possible  to  do. 
a great  deal  in  that  way  in  Ireland  ? — No  doubt 

6988.  I will  sum  up  your  evidence  by  asking 
the  following  question  : whether  you  do  not  con- 
sider, although  you  object  generally  to  State  aid, 
that  in  the  case  of  Irish  industries  State  aid 
might  be  given,  first,  in  the  case  of  arterial 
drainage,  the  extension  of  railways,  forestry,  and 
technical  education? — Yes. 

6989.  Then,  secondly,  and  next  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
woollen  industry  is  the  readiest  and  most  avail- 
able for  development? — That  is  quite  my  idea. 

6990.  On  the  whole,  as  regards  protection,  you 
are  very  much  against  it? — Yes,  I am. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

6991.  After  what  we  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Corry,  do  you  in  any  way  modify  the  opinion  you 
expressed  to  me  with  regard  to  the  industry  of 
sailcloth  ? — That  would  be  a very  strong  fact,  no 
doubt. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Dr.  Lyons. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 
Mr.  Woodall. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Professor  Robert  Galloway  Galloway,  m.r.i.a.,  f.c.s.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6992.  You  are  a Professor  of  Chemistry? — 
I am. 

6993.  And  you  are  also  a member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy? — I am. 

6994.  You  have  devoted  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  Irish  Industries,  and  we 
want  you  particularly  to  tell  the  Committee  the 
result  of  your  inquiry  upon  the  matter  as  regards 
kelp  ? — I have  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
good  practical  knowledge  about  kelp. 

6995.  Do  you  consider  that  the  valuable  sub- 
stances in  kelp,  and  procured  by  their  conver- 
sion, have  a very  high  commercial  value? — Yes, 
I do ; I should  like,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Committee,  just  to  give  a brief  outline  of  the 
subject. 

6996.  Before  you  do  that,  you  are  of  opinion, 
I believe,  that  kelp  ought  to  be  an  extensive 
industry,  and  that  its  pursuit  would  lead  to  pro- 
fitable results  in  Ireland  ? — I am. 

6997.  And  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  as 
extensively  developed  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ? 
— There  is  no  kelp  manufactoiy  now  in  Ireland 
at  all. 

6998.  For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  perhaps 
you  will  give  the  Committee  your  own  views  as 
regards  kelp  ? — Kelp  may  be  termed  the  fused 
ash  of  seaweed.  The  burning  of  the  weed  com- 
mences about  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  con- 
tinues until  the  end  of  September,  or  later  if  the 
autumn  is  fine.  Formerly  the  weed  growing 
between  high  and  low-water  mark,  as  well  as  the 
deep  seaweed,  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
kelp ; but  at  the  present  time  it  does  not 
pay  to  manufacture  it  for  reasons  I will  state 
presently.  Twenty  tons  of  wet  weed  produce 
about  1 ton  of  kelp,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  ash 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  may  be  considered 
valueless ; 80  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
it  consists  of  soda  salts,  potash  salts,  iodides,  and 
bromides.  The  potash  salts  and  the  iodides  and 
bromides  are  the  most  valuable  products.  The 
kelp  industry,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  also  in 


Chairman — continued. 

Scotland,  has  been  depressed  for  some  time  on 
account  of  a new  source  for  iodine  and  also  for 
bromine  ; the  source  of  iodine  is  in  Peru.  After 
they  have  extracted  what  is  termed  the  Chili 
saltpetre,  the  mother  liquor  contains  a very  small 
percentage  of  iodine,  but  the  supply  is  very 
large.  Then,  for  bromine,  and  also  potash 
salts,  there  has  been  also  a new  source.  On  the 
beds  of  the  common  salt  in  some  parts  of  Austria 
and  Germany  a large  quantity  of  potash  salts 
have  been  found,  and  in  that  deposit  there  is  also 
found  a bromide  ; and  there  are  some  mineral 
waters  in  America  which  also  contain  large 
quantities  of  bromine. 

6999.  I see  that  Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  his  work 
upon  Ireland’s  industrial  resources,  does  not  men- 
tion bromine ; it  has  been  discovered  since  that 
time,  has  it  not? — Yes,  it  has  been  discovered 
since  that  time.  In  fact,  30  years  ago,  you  may 
almost  say,  bromine  was  a chemical  curiosity ; it 
had  no  value  beyond  its  mere  use  in  a scientific 
laboratory. 

7000.  Is.  not  there  a great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  seaweed  as  regards  the  place  where 
it  is  taken  from,  whether  from  low-water 
mark  or  deep  sea  ? — Yes.  I have  just  explained 
that;  but  it  is  not  all  deep  seaweed  that  con- 
tains iodine ; there  are  only  certain  plants  which 
do,  as  far  as  we  know,  at  the  present  time. 

7001.  I see  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  puts  the 
ingredients  of  seaweed  as  follows  : muriate  and 
sulphate  of  soda  and  magnesia,  with  traces  of 
lime  and  iodine ; is  that  your  experience  also  ? — > 
Yes  ; but  it  is  not  the  soda  salts  which  have  any 
value  ; it  is  the  potash  salts,  and  the  iodine  and 
bromine  at  the  present  time.  I believe  that, 
although  there  are  these  new  sources  of  iodine 
and  bromine  and  of  potash  salts,  the  extraction 
of  the  valuable  substances  in  kelp  could  still  be 
made  profitable. 

7002.  Do  you  know  any  part  of  the  coast  of 
the  United  Kingdom  which  is  so  abundant  in 

seaweed 
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Cha  irman — continued. 

seaweed  grown  upon  the  shore  as  the  north-west 
of  Ireland  ? — I do  not. 

7003.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  us  about 
what  is  the  tonnage  of  seaweed  annually  thrown 
up  on  the  coast  ? — I have  a number  of  letters  from 
various  parties  in  Ireland  upon  that  very  subject. 

I wrote  and  asked  the  question,  and  my  inform- 
ants say  it  is  almost  unlimited. 

7004.  And,  of  course,  it  is  most  abundant 
during  the  winter  season? — Yes,  as  regards 
that  thrown  up  on  the  shore ; but  that  is  all  lost 
at  present,  that  is  to  say,  the  portion  that  is 
thrown  up  in  the  winter  by  the  storms 
from  the  deep  sea  is  altogether  lost  at  the  present 
time. 

7005.  How  do  you  describe  the  two  weeds 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp  ? — The 
laminaria  digitata  is  the  most  valuable,  and  the 
laminaria  saccharina  the  next. 

7006.  I think  Sir  Robert  Kane  gives  another 
name  for  it;  he  calls  it  fucus  saccharinus  and  the 
fucus  laminatus  ? — Y es,  it  is  the  same  thing. 

7007.  It  has  now  taken  the  name  of  laminarial 
—Yes. 

7008.  Which  is  the  more  valuable  of  the  two 
weeds  ? — The  laminaria  digitata. 

7009.  In  what  respect? — Because  it  contains 
the  most  iodine. 

7010.  In  reference  to  the  insoluble  portion  of 
the  seaweed ; what  value  has  that  ? — It  has  a 
small  agricultural  value,  but  of  course  it  would 
have  to  be  considered  as  valueless  in  considering 
the  establishment  of  a kelp  factory. 

7011.  That  would  only  be  available  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  factory? — Yes,  it  would 
only  be  available  there. 

7012.  You  could  not  transport  it  ? — No. 

7013.  Then  with  regard  to  the  soluble  portion, 
I think  you  have  ascertained  what  the  soluble 
portion  consists  of ; first  of  all,  sulphate  of  potash, 
chloride  of  potassium,  iodides  and  bromides  ? — 
Yes. 

7014.  And  also  what  are  called  kelp  salts  ? — 
Yes. 

7015.  A good  deal  of  common  salt  is  found  in 
it,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

7016.  And  also  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  soda? — Yes. 

7017.  What  portion  of  those  salts  is  the  most 
valuable  ? — The  potash  salts,  and  the  iodine  and 
bromine.  The  kelp  salts  are  sold  in  Glasgow 
to  the  alkali  manufacturers ; but  it  would 
not  pay  to  send  them  to  any  alkali  works 
in  England  or  Scotland  from  kelp  works  in  Ire- 
land. But  they  could  be  made  to  pay  if  you 
extracted  the  common  salt  from  the  sulphate  of 
soda  and  the  carbonate  of  soda,  because  common 
salt  is  of  value  in  Ireland,  more  so  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

7018.  What  is  the  method  of  extracting  the 
potash  salt  ? — The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  extract 
the  sulphate  of  potash,  that  being  the  most  in- 
soluble. Then  as  regards  evaporation,  it  de- 
pends upon  whether  you  are  going  to  make  plate 
sulphate  or . granulated  sulphate,  how  you  pro- 
ceed. If  you  are  making  plate  sulphate,  then 
after  you  evaporate  it  to  a certain  density,  you 
transfer  it  into  what  may  be  termed  a crystal- 
lising vessel  ; and  upon  the  sides  of  that  crystal- 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

lising  vessel  the  sulphate  of  potash  is  deposited. 
But  when  you  are  working  kelp  from  deep  sea- 
weed, as  it  contains  only  a small  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  potash,  you  simply  evaporate  it  in  the 
boiling  pans  to  a certain  density,  and  allow  the 
sulphate  of  potash  to  deposit  in  those  pans.  This 
{producing  a sample ) is  a sample  of  plate  sul- 
phate manufactured  from  kelp,  and  this  {exhibiting 
another  sample ) is  a sample  of  what  is  termed 
granulated  sulphate,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
boiling  pans.  I also  show  a plan  of  a kelp 
factory  ( handing  in  the  same).  To  make  it  pro- 
fitable in  Ireland,  it  would  require  an  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  working. 

7019.  Will  you  proceed  with  the  statement  in 
which  I interrupted  you  ? — I believe  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  valuable  substances  in  kelp  could  still 
be  profitably  carried  on  if  they  were  converted  into 
substances  possessing  the  highest  manufacturing 
value.  The  potash  salt  which  is  found  in  the 
largest  quantity  in  kelp  made  from  deep  seaweed 
is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  selling  this  salt  chloride  of 
potassium  to  the  saltpetre  manufacturer,  I would 
manufacture  the  saltpetre  on  the  works  and  then 
have  the  double  profit;  and  instead  of  selling  the 
iodine  and  bromine  in  a crude  state  to  others  to 
manufacture  the  iodides  and  bromides  from,  and 
also  resublime  some  of  the  iodine,  I would  have  a 
large  laboratory  working  in  connection  with  the 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  those  substances; 
for  if  it  pays  manufacturers  in  London,  such  as 
Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Company,  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  to  buy  iodine  and  bromine  from  the  iodine 
and  bromine  producers,  it  would  surely  pay  the 
people  that  obtain  the  iodine  and  bromine  in  the 
first  instance  to  manufacture  those  iodides  and 
bromides  ; and  the  number  of  iodides  and  bro- 
mides which  are  now  used  in  medicine  and  photo- 
graphy is  very  large.  As  I stated,  about  30  years 
ago,  bromine  was  a chemical  curiosity,,  and  I am 
told  now  that  bromides  are  even  more  largely 
employed  in  medicine  than  the  iodides.  I have 
a list  of  them  which  I got  my  friend  Mr. 
Bruncker,  of  Anderson  and  Adams  of  Graf- 
tou-street,  Dublin,  to  give  me.  There  are 
about  a dozen  different  iodides  and  a dozen  dif- 
ferent bromides  now  used  in  medicine,  and  some 
of  them  to  a very  large  extent. 

7020.  What  is  the  cost  of  iodine  and  bromine 
respectively  at  the  present  time  ? — Bromine  is 
much  the  cheaper. 

7021.  You  think  that  if  the  kelp  manufacture 
were  extended,  these  articles,  the  bromides  and 
iodides,  would  be. more  extensively  used  ? — They 
would  be  more  extensively  used.  If,  instead  of 
your  selling  all  the  crude  iodine  and  crude  bro- 
mine, you  manufactured  the  iodine  and  the  bro- 
mine into  their  highest  commercial  products,  you 
must,  of  course,  get  a larger  percentage  of  profit. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  iodide  of  potassium  was  sell- 
ing at  from  12  s.  1 d.  to  12  s.  6 d.  a pound,  and 
bromide  of  potassium  was  selling  at  Is.  8 d.  a 
pound. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7022.  Are  not  the  uses  of  those  salts  in  the 
arts  very  largely  in  excess  of  their  uses  in 

3 c 2 medicine ; 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

medicine  ; iodine,  for  example  ? — They  are  very 
largely  used  in  photography. 

7023.  Are  not  the  commercial  uses  of  that  salt 
in  particular  very  much  larger  in  arts  than  in 
medicine  ? — They  are ; iodine  especially,  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  of  the  coal-tar  dyes ; but 
bromine  is  almost  more  largely  now  employed 
than  iodine. 

7024.  Do  you  mean  in  medicine? — No,  in  the 
arts. 

7025.  In  a general  way,  could  you  give  the 
Committee  an  idea  of  the  commercial  importance 
in  arts  and  in  medicine  of  both  those  compounds  ? 
— All  I can  say  is  that  they  are  very  largely  em- 
ployed, and  command  a high  price.  But  I 
was  going  on  to  observe  that  instead  of  sellino- 
the  crude  articles,  you  should  manufacture  them 
into  their  highest  commercial  value.  But  there 
are  other  things  to  be  observed.  The  extraction 
of  iodine  is  about  the  most  wasteful  process,  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
cane  juice,  that  I knoAv  of.  I do  not  think  they 
ever  get  one-half.  It  is  a very  old  process,  and 
was  first  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston. 

I pointed  out,  in  a Paper  I read  before  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  a short  time  ago,  a much  more 
exact  and  a much  cheaper  process. 

Chairman. 

7026.  At  present  the  cost  is  very  much  in- 
creased, is  it  not,  by  the  large  use  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  extraction  of  the  substances  from 
kelp  ? — It  is. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7027.  Would  you  read  this  letter  from  the 
Atlas  Chemical  Works  ( handing  a leiter  to  the 
Witness ) ?— I Avrote  to  this  gentleman  in  order  to 
have  exact  information  upon  the  subject  before  I 
came  before  the  Committee,  as  he  Avas  a manu- 
facturer of  the  coal-tar  dyes,  and  I thought  he 
could  give  me  valuable  information  upon  it.  He 
s_ajrs,  “ Dear  Sir, — Iodine  is  still  used  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  the  preparation  of  Hofmann 
Violets,  and  also  for  fast  pink.  Bromine  is 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
shades  of  cosine.  In  the  case  of  Hofmann 
Violets  the  iodine  is  all  recovered  (except  small 
loss),  while  in  fast  pink  the  iodine,  and  in  the 
eosines  the  bromine,  is  not  recovered,  remaining 
in  the  composition  of  these  dyes.  I should  think 
that  in  our  branch  of  manufacture  there  is 
considerably  more  bromine  consumed  than 
iodine.” 

Chairman. 

7028.  I believe  you  have  some  suggestions  to 
make  to  the  Committee  to  sIioav  Iioav  that  exten- 
sive use  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  lessened,  so  as 
to  make  the  cost  of  producing  the  article  cheaper  ? 

— I stated  that  the  kelp  Avas  the  fused  ash  of 
seaAveed.  Noav,  in  burning  the  Aveed  at  such  a very 
high  temperature,  about  half  the  iodine  is  driven 
off,  and  a great  portion  of  the  sulphates  are  re- 
duced to  sulphides  and  the  lower  oxides  of  sulphur. 
One  consequence  is  that  those  reduced  sulphates 
must  be  got  rid  of  before  the  iodine  can  be  ex- 
tracted. One  half  the  manufacturing  cost  is  due 
to  the  sulphuric  acid  Avhieh  has  been  to  be  em- 
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ployed  for  that  purpose.  If,  instead  of  burnino- 
the  Aveed  at  such  a very  high  temperature,  it 
aaus  simply  charred  in  that  Avay  ( exhibiting  a 
sample),  there  would  be  little  or  no  deoxidation 
of  the  sulphates,  and  none  of  the  iodine  would  be 
driven  oft'. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7029.  The  iodine  is  susceptible  of  Amlatilisation 
very  highly,  is  it  not?' — Yes,  it  is  a substance 
that  easily  passes  into  a state  of  vapour  and  is 
lost. 

7030.  There  is  no  reason  why  that  should  be 
lost? — None  Avhatever. 


Mr.  Molloy. 

7031.  Do  not  they  condense  the  vapour? — 
They  cannot  condense  it  Avlien  they  are  burning 
it  in  the  pits ; it  is  only  Avlien  they  extract  it  from 
the  kelp  itself  that  that  might  be  possible  ; there 
is  no  possibility  of  condensing  it  Avlien  the  Aveed 
is  being  burnt. 

Chairman. 

7032.  When  the  seaAveed  is  burnt  in  pits  after 
the  liquid  has  been  treated  Avith  the  sulphuric 
acid,  Iioav  do  you  go  on  Avith  the  process  to  get 
the  iodine,  do  you  add  peroxide  of  manganese  ?— 
Yes,  Aye  add  peroxide  of  manganese;  you  put  it 
in  a still,  and  place  the  peroxide  of  mano-anesc 
along  with  it,  and  then  it  requires  the  Neatest 
care  to  get  even  a small  fraction  of  the”  iodine 
really  contained.  That  Avas  the  reason  Avhy  I 
proposed  the  plan  which  Avas  afterwards  published 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

7033.  The  iodine  comes  out  first,  does  it  not? 
— It  does. 

7034.  With  the  first  distillation  ?— Yes. 

7035.  You  then  proceed  to  a second  in  order 
to  get  the  bromine  ? — Yes. 

7036.  Dr.  Wollaston  first  invented  the  pro- 
cess, but  at  that  time  bromine  Avas  not  knoAvn  to 
exist  in  seaweed  ? — It  Avas  not. 

7037.  Has  much  improvement  taken  place 
since  his  time  in  the  extraction  of  bromine?— ■ 
No,  that  has  been  an  industry  Avhieh  outside 
persons  know  little  or  nothing  about.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  it  has  been  localised  in  certain 
places,  and  it  has  almost  remained  stationary  in 
regard  to  improvement. 

7038.  I believe  during  the  process  the  iodine 
is  lost  to  the  extent  of  one-half?— Yes,  at  least 
one-half. 

7039.  Can  you  suggest  no  Avay  of  remedyino- 
that  loss  ?— By  the  process  I have  recommended3, 
you  Avould  get  the  full  amount  with  the  exception 
of  just  the  five  per  cent,  loss  Avhieh  must  occur  in 
most  manufacturing  processes. 

7040.  That  wasteful  process  is  continued  al- 
most up  to  the  present  day,  is  it  not  ? Yes 

it  is. 

7041.  As  regards  the  bromine,  is  the  process 

equally  wasteful  ?— Yes,  that  is  an  equally 
wasleful  process.  J 

7042.  What  becomes  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ? 

It  has  to  be  throAvn  aivay. 

7043.  Is  that  necessary  ?— Yes ; the  difficulty 

of 
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of  recovering  it  would  be  almost  insurmount- 

^7044.  Then  I gather  from  you  that  the  process 
•which  you  recommend  to  the  Committee  you 
have  already  published  in  a paper  which  you 
read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1878  ?— 

Y gs. 

7045.  You  there  detailed  a process  by  which 
all  the  iodine  and  bromine  could  be  extracted, 
and  at  a much  less  cost,  and  all  the  potash  salts 
that  are  now  thrown  away,  could  be  profitably 
saved;  that  you  adhere  to  now,  do  you  not? — 
Yes. 

7046.  And  there  are  also  other  matters  con- 
nected with  kelp,  which  you  pointed  out  in 
reading  your  paper,  relating  to  the  nitrate  of 
soda? — Yes. 

7047.  You  would  recommend  your  plan  to  be 
adopted  in  anything  like  an  extension  of  the 
kelp  industry  ? — Yes. 

7048.  Do  you  think  that  upon  the  north-west 
coast  of  Ireland  there  is  a very  large  field  for 
operations  of  a commercial  nature,  which  would 
be  profitable?— There  is  a very  large  field 
there. 

7049.  Which  has  hitherto  lain  dormant  and 
undeveloped  ? — Yes- 

7050.  Could  you  turn  the  residue  of  the  sub- 
stances, after  the  kelp  is  extracted,  to  any  use. 
Would  they  also  be  good  for  manure  ? — I do  not 
think  that  the  residue  that  is  insoluble  in  water 
would  be  of  any  value. 

7051.  The  good  has  all  gone  out  of  it?— Yes; 
I do  not  think  you  could  place  any  value. upon 
it.  I would  also  bring  this  before  the  notice  of 
the  Committee,  as  I ought  not  simply  to  state  my 
own  views,  there  was  recently  a paper  read 
by  Mr.  Stanford,  who  has  given  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  this  subject.  He  has  another  plan 
of  operating,  and  therefore  I should  just  like  to 
mention  it  so  that  I should  not  be  thought  to 
keep  anything  back  from  the  Committee, 
whether  I agreed  with  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

7052.  Is  it  a process  any  way  similar  to  yours  • 
— He  does  not  propose  to  burn  the  weed.  He 
proposes,  first  of  all,  to  extract  the  ash,  that 
is  the  inorganic  salts,  by  treating  the  material 
with  water.  Then  he  proposes  to  deal  with 
the  organic  matter.  He  makes  a substance 
called  “ algine,”  and  1 may  just  state  what 
Mr.  Stanford  says  it  will  be  useful  for.  The 
organic  substance  that  he  places  so  much  reliance 
upon,  he  calls  “ algine.’’  Then  he  goes,  on  to 
state  the  commercial  application  of.  algine,  or 
“ sodium  alginate,”  for  sizing  fabrics  ; as  an 
article  of  food;  for  boiler  incrustations;  for 
covering  boilers,  and  so  on.  It  was  a paper  that 
he  read  before  the  Society  of.  Arts  and  the 
Society  gave  him  a medal  for  his  invention. 

Chairman. 

7053.  Would  the  establishment  of  a factory 
upon  that  coast  be  an  expensive  thing  ? — It 
would  irot  be  very  expensive  ; the  machinery  for 
the  factory  itself  is  not  of  an  expensive  kind. 

7054.  Could  peat  be  used  for  the  fuel  of  it  ?— 
I am  not  quite  sure  ; I do  not  believe  exactly  in 
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peat  if  you  can  get  coal  at  a reasonable  price.  I 
think  coal  would  be  cheaper  if  you  got  it  at  a fair 
price. 

7055.  I believe  with  regard  to  iodine,  there  are 
several  substances  of  great  use  which  are  ex- 
tracted from  iodine,  are  they  not;  the  first  is 
resublimed  iodine,  and  the  second  is  iodide  of 
potassium  ; that  is  an  expensive  article  which  you 
put  at  12  s.  a pound? — Yes. 

7056.  The  third  is  the  iodide  of  sodium ; the 
fourth  of  ammonium;  the  fifth  of  calcium;  the 
sixth  of  iron ; the  seventh  of  cadmium ; the  eighth 
of  mercury  in  the  two  states,  and  also  the  iodides 
of  lead,  zinc,  arsenic,  and  sulphur ; ail  those 
iodides  can  be  made  from  iodine? — Yes. 

7057.  How  can  you  produce  those  substances 
from  the  iodine  ? — You  have  first  of  all  to  obtain 
the  iodine,  and  then  of  course  you  operate  in 
variousways  to  pi-oduce  these  different  substances; 
and  that  is  why  I recommend  a laboratory  to  be 
formed  in  connection  with  the  kelp  factory. 

7058.  Then  the  bromides  also  are  capable  of 
the  same  class  of  application? — You  can  also 
manufacture  from  bromine  bromides,  which  are 
extensively  used  in  medicine. 

7059.  The  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  am- 
monium, hydrogen,  lithium,  calcium,  iron,  cad- 
mium, arsenic,  zinc,  quinine,  andstrichnine? — Yes. 

7060.  Then  there  is  a matter  about  the  potash 
salts ; could  they  not  be  made  very  available  ? — 
Yes,  by  the  conversion  of  the  chloride  of  potassium 
into  saltpetre. 

7061.  Then  common  salt  could  be  made  from 
it,  could  it  not? — Yes,  you  get  two  substances, 
saltpetre  and  common  salt. 

7062.  Is  that  salt  equal  to  rock  salt  ? — It  would 
be  superior  to  that,  for  it  would  contain  a little 
nitre,  which  would  render  it  in  many  cases  useful ; 
for  curing  meat,  for  example,  it  would  be  taken  in 
preference  to  rock  salt. 

7063.  Would  the  salt  be  obtained  from  the 
seaweed  ? — Y ou  can  also  obtain  common  salt  from 
the  kelp  salt. 

7064.  But  you  can  also  obtain  it  from  the  sea- 
weed, can  you  not,  without  reducing  it  to  kelp  ? 
— According  to  Mr.  Stanford,  you  can  obtain  all 
the  inorganic  substances  by  treating  the  weed 
with  water. 

7065.  You  would  not  think  so? — I have  not 
examined  the  process  practically,  and  cannot 
therefore  speak  with  certainty  about  it. 

7066.  You  consider  that  there  is  a very  wide 
field  lying  open  for  Irish  industry  in  the  manu- 
facture of  kelp,  which  has  hitherto  been  entirely 
neglected,  but  which  might  be  made  a very  large 
commercial  industry  ? — Yes ; if  it  pays  to  do  it  in 
Scotland,  it  must  surely  pay  to  do  it  in  Ireland. 

7067.  How  is  it  that  that  industry  has  hitherto 
not  been  so  extensively  carried  on  as  it  might 
have  been;  what  are  the  difficulties  which  exist 
in  the  way  which  we  have  to  encounter  ? — I am 
not  aware  of  any.  There  was  a kelp  factory 
started  at  Galway,  but  as  I know  all  about  the 
matter,  I would  say  that  even  if  the  factory  had 
been  paved  with  gold,  they  could  not  have  made 
it  pay  in  the  way  they  carried  it  on.  It  was  car- 
ried on  by  gentlemen  utterly  unfitted  for  any 
such  manufacturing  operation,  they  had  never 
been  acquainted  with  any  manufacturing  indus- 
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T Continued. 


Chairman — continued., 

tries,  they  spent  their  capital  in  some  experiments 
and  never  raised  any  more,  and  they  used  to 
borrow  from  one  anothor. 

7068.  There  the  want  of  technical  education 
was  largely  in  fault.  They  would  look  at  a sea- 
weed and  not  know  what  the  value  of  it  would  be, 
and  throw  it  aside  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Woodall. 

7069.  And  perhaps  there  was  a want  of  busi- 
ness judgment?— Yes,  there  was  a wantof  business 
judgment  altogether,  they  had  been  only  brought 
up  in  connection  with  the  land,  and  manufacturing 
or  chemical  operations  are  very  different  from- the 
management  of  land. 

7070  Had  they  not  the  assistance  of  any  ex- 
pert?— No. 

7071.  Had  they  no  knowledge  of  the  subject? 
— They  had  little  or  no  knowledge;  they  did  get 
assistance,  but  the  party  they  got  to  assist  them 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  industry. 

Chairman. 

7072.  From  the  immense  quantities  of  seaweed 
thrown  upon  those  coasts,  would  there  be  practi- 
cally any  limit  to  the  industry  if  properly  deve- 
loped?— No. 

7073.  You  did  not  tell  the  Committee  the 
number  of  tons  of  seaw  eed  which  are  annually 
thrown  upon  the  shores  of  Ireland  ?— An  estimate 
has  been  made  that  there  are  from  1,500,000  to 
2,000,000  tons  of  seaweed  annually  thrown  up 
on  the  Milltown  Malbay  coast  of  County  Clare 
alone. 

7074.  What  becomes  of  it  ? — Of  this  quantity 
about  one-third  is  dried  for  making  kelp  and 
carting  for  manure  inland  ; and  of  the  remaining 
two-thirds  some  of  it  is  carted  away  as  manure^ 
and  the  rest  rolls  upon  the  shore,  and  no  use  is’ 
made  of  it. 

7075.  Is  there  no  other  Work  besides  the  work 
you  mentioned  in ‘Galway  carried  on  ?— I believe 
there  were  small  works  elsewhere ; I foro-et 
where  they  were  situated,  but  I only  know  there 
were  from  seeing  it  in  a book.  I know  nothing 
about  it ; but  it  was  cari'ied  on  on  a very  small 
scale. 

7076.  And  imperfectly,  I suppose,  as  regards 
chemical  appliances  ?— Y es.  A gentleman  living 
in  Ireland,  and  his  brother,  who  is  livino-  in 
Liverpool,  called  upon  me  lately  ; the  latter  has 
some  interest  in  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  there  is  a large  quantity  of  seaweed.  He 
was  thinking  of  starting  kelp  works,  and  he  came 
to  ask  my  opinion,  and  I told  him,  « Unless  you 
can  work  30  or  40  tons  of  kelp  a week,  it  is  no 
use  you  going  into  the  manufacture ; it  is  no  use 
going  into  it  on  a small  scale.”  I said,  “ You 
must  work  it  upon  a considerable  scale  in  order 
to  make  the  process  pay.” 

7077.  Have  you  a high  opinion  of  the  value  of 

seaweed  manure  ?— No  ; but  it  is  used  lareely  in 
Galway.  J 

7078.  Sir  Robert  Kane  speaks  of  it  as  equal  to 

farmyard  manure  when  it  is  taken  fresh,  and  also 
taken  from  the  deep  sea ; what  grows  higher  upon 
the  beach  is  not  so  valuable,  but  what  is  thrown 
up  by  the  storms  is  richer  in  quality,  and  forms 
an  excellent  manure,  is  that  your  opinion  ? 


Chairman — continued. 

But  you  must  remember  that  Sir  Robert  Kane’s 
work  was  written  a great  number  of  years  ao-0 
and  that  artificial  manures  have  come  up  since  ■ 
seaweed,  however,  is  largely  used  about  Galway 
as  manure  for  potatoes.  J 

7079.  But  in  order  to  get  its  full  value  you 
must  cart  it  away  fresh  ; if  you  allow  it  to  lie  on 
the  shore  any  time  the  wind  and  the  sun  and  the 
air  take  away  its  valuable  qualities  ?-— That 
is  so. 

7080.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it 
at  once? — It  is. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

. you  tell  the  Committee  how  much 

iodine,  m your  judgment,  could  be  produced  by 
your  process  from  one  ton  of  seaweed  ? — I would 
estimate  it  at  double  what  is  produced  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  considered  to  be  about  from 
U to  13  pounds  per  ton  of  kelp  at  the  present 
time,  and  it,  is  estimated  that  by  charrino-  the 
weed,  there  would  be  about  double  that  amount 
produced. 

7°82.  Do  you  mean  you  would  get  about  26 
pounds  of  iodine  from  a ton  of  weed  ?— If,  instead 
ot  fusing  the  weed,  you  were  simply  to  char  it 
there  would  remain  in  the  ash  double  the  amount 
ot  iodine  which  remains  at  the  present  time, 
/hen,  as  regards  the  extraction  of  the  iodine 
from  the  kelp  afterwards,  I say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  five  per  cent,  loss  which  gener- 
ally occurs  in  all  manufacturing  operations,  you 
would  get  the  entire  amount. 

7083;  What  I wanted  to  arrive  at  was  this: 
l snrfnnn  T 1 understood  y°u,  that  there  was 
1,500,000  tons  of  seaweed  thrown  upon  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  of  which  about  one-third,  that 
is  to  say,  about  500,000  tons  was  not  used  for 
manure,  and  could  be  used  for  iodine  purposes ; 
and  I wanted  to  get  out  about  what  the 
annual  value  of  that  would  be?— I made  some 
inquiries,  and  this  was  the  answer  that  I had 
upon  the  point:  Say  that  20  tons  of  wet  weed 
latecl  make  °De  ton  of  kelP’  itJ  easily  calcu- 

7084.  Upon  your  estimate,  you  would  get 
about  a pound  of  iodine  out  of  each  ton  of  wet 
weed  ? — That  would  be  so. 
i7'®? AS*.  a"™1*  s»y  that  there  would  be 
atout  500,000  lbs.  produced  from  that  coast,  if  this 
tmrd  ot  the  wet  weed  were  utilised? — This 
gentleman  is  only  speaking  of  his  own  particular 
part  of  Ireland,  the  Milltown  Malbay  coast. 

Chairman. 

7086.  Is  the  saltpetre  you  get  from  the  kelp 
of  good  quality?— Yes;  it  is  the  process  now 
which  is  almost  universally  adopted  for  maW 
saltpetre.  It  was  a patent  that  was  taken  out 
by  Mr.  Hills,  a manufacturing  chemist  at  Dept- 
ford^ but  the  patent  has  expired,  and  it  is  now 
m universal  use. 

7087.  M ould  that  be  commercially  profitable? 

— It  would  be. 

7088.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your 
evidence  as  regards  the  question  of  kelp,  before 
we  ask  you  a few  questions  as  regards  two  other 
points,  namely,  the  beetroot  and  the  peat  ? — No  I 
have  nothing  further  to  add  with  regard  to  the  kelp. 

7089.  I gather 
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Mr.  Woodall.  Mr.  Woodall—  continued. 


7089.  I gather,  from  what  you  have  stated, 
that  within  the  last  20  or  30  years  the  products 
of  kelp  have  been  more  commercially  valuable 
than  was  the  case  before,  owing  to  chemical 
discoveries  ?— Of  course  you  must  separate 
two  conditions.  From  kelp  was  formerly  ob- 
tained carbonate  of  soda.  When  the  method  of 
maldno-  carbonate  of  soda  was  discovered  from 
common  salt,  then  kelp  ceased  to  have  any 
value ; it  used  to  sell  for  24 1.  a ton. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

7090.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — The  process 
of  making  carbonate  of  soda  from  common  salt 
was  discovered  during  the  time  of  the  wars  of 
the  First  Napoleon ; of  course  it  did  not  come 
into  immediate  use,  but  it  came  into  use  very 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  process,  and  then, 
•of  course,  kelp  ceased  to  have  any  value  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

7091.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  assume 
that  I know  nothing  about,  and  am  not  con- 
cerned to  know  anything  about,  the  chemical 
aspect  of  the  question  ;.  I merely  want  to  address 
myself  to  the  commercial  aspect  ? — I wanted  to 
point  out  to  you  that,  when  kelp  was  first  used, 
it  was  first  used  simply  for  the  extraction  of 
carbonate  of  soda ; that  use  has  ceased  long  ago. 
Then  its  value  came  up  for  the  iodine  it  contains, 
and  for  the  potash  salts. 

7092.  Within  what  time  would  that  be? — 
Soon  after  the  year  1812,  for  in  that  year  iodine 
was  disovered  to  be  present  in  kelp. 

7093.  Then,  within  that  time  you  and  others 
have  given  a considerable  amount  of  attention  to 
the  subject,  as  you  have  shown,  and  those  facts 
you  have  stated  have  been  sufficiently  within 
the  cognizance  of  capitalists  and  other  enter- 
prising men  ; is  that  so  ? — I suppose  it  is. 

7094.  You  yourself  have  given  publicity  to 
the  facts  you  have  submitted  to  the  Committee  ? 
Yes. 

7095.  Can  you  indicate  to  the  Committee 
what  has  been  the  reason  which  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  practical  men  taking  up  this  branch  ol 
industry  ? — I cannot,  with  regard  to  the  reason 
why  it  was  not  taken  up  in  Ireland  ; but  it  was 
taken  up  in  Scotland.  One  manufacturer  alone, 
Mr.  Paterson,  used  to  work  up  8,000  or  9,000 
tons  a year,  and'  there  are  seven  large  kelp 
factories  at  work  in  France  at  the  present  time. 

7096.  One  of  our  purposes  is  to  find  out  how 
it  comes  about  that  what  is  practicable  in  other 
places  has  not  been  pursued  in  Ireland  ? I 
cannot  tell  you  how  it  is. 

7097.  And  you  cannot  indicate  anything  that 
stands  in  its  way? — No,  I cannot. 

7098.  You  have  told  us,  for  instance,  that  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  make  these 
products  commercially  with  success,  unless  30  or 
40  tons  weekly  could  be  so  treated.  Could  you 
give  the  Committee  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
the  plant  for  such  works  ? — I should  not  like  to 
undertake  to  do  that. 

7099.  Nor  could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  capital  which  Would  be  necessary  ? ■ 
It  would  require  a good  deal  of  capital. 
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7100.  But  you  do  not  indicate  the  figure  in  any 
way  ? — No. 

7101.  Have  you  any  idea  what  was  the 
amount  of  money  lost  in  the  Galway  experi- 
ment?— I should  say  that  the  late  Mr.  David 
Thompson  lost  12.000  l. ; but  he  was  the  party 
who  lent  the  money  ; the  others  had  less  money, 
and  when  thjty  had  a bill  to  pay  they  had  to  look 
to  Mr.  David  Thompson  to  advance  the  money. 

7102.  I daresay  you  are  aware  that,  according 
to  common  report,  manufacturing  chemistry  just 
now  is  not  being  carried  on  at  a very  great 
profit  ? — It  is  not. 

7103.  It  would  be  rather  useful  to  a good 
many  men  so  employed  if  they  could  meet  with 
a new  branch  upon  which  they  could  employ 
their  energies  '? — No  doubt  it  would,  but  I should 
point  out  that  there  are  more  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  now,  on  account  of  the  new  sources  of 
supply  of  the  iodine,  the  potash  salts,  and  the 
bromine  than  formerly. 

7104.  You  were  interrupted  when  you  were 
about  stating  that  those  were  now  obtained  from 
other  sources  more  readily  ? — Yes. 

7105.  Does  that  affect  what  you  have  said  in 
your  evidence  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
establishment  of  this  industry  in  Ireland  ? — No, 
I only  stated  that  as  a fact  ; of  course  it  is  just 
one  of  those  things  which  will  happen.  If  new 
sources  of  supply  arise,  it  behoves  the  manufac- 
turer to  be  more  careful  about  the  way  in  which 
he  conducts  his  manufacturing  operations. 

7106.  But,  competition  from  those  sources  not- 
withstanding, you  maintain  that  kelp  mijjht  be 
profitably  employed  at  the  present  time  for  the 
production  of  this  article? — I do;  it  is  done  in 
France  and  it  is  done  in  Glasgow. 

7107.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  that 
stands  in  the  way  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
experiment  is  not  tried  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not. 

Chairman. 

7108.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
manufacture  of  kelp  is  profitably  carried  on  in 
any  other  country  ?— There  are  seven  large  fac- 
tories in  France  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Stan- 
ford seemed  to  throw  a doubt  upon  it,  so.  I wrote 
to  a friend  of  mine  in  Dublin  to  ask  him  if  .he 
could  tell  me  of  any  gentleman  that  could  give 
me  the  information,  and  a gentleman  in  London 
who  is  connected  with  the  trade,  being  a whole- 
sale druggist  and  having  correspondents  in 
France,  wrote  to  them  for  the  information,  and 
he  says  there  are  seven  large  kelp  factories  at  the 
present  time  working  in  France. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

7109.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the.  profit 
they  realise  in  any  of  those  French  factories  ? 
They  work  up  a large  quantity  of  kelp. 

7110.  But  you  have  no  idea  at  all  what  profit 

they  realise?— No,  I have  no  means  of  knowing 
that ; manufacturers  do  not  like  telling  you 
what  they  make.  . 

7111.  Are  they  all  private  enterpnzes,  and  not 
joint-stock  .concerns?  — That  I cannot  speak 
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Dr.  Lyons. 

7112.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  where 
those  works  are,  in  order  that  we  may  make 
further  inquiries? — The  manufactories  are  at 
Le  Conquet,  Granville,  Cherbourg,  Montsarac, 
Pont  l’Abbe,  Portsall,  Quarevents. 


Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

7113.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the 
Committee  as  tc  the  question  of  utilising  peat  in 
any  commercial  way  ? — I think,  wherever  there  is 
coal  coming  in  at  a reasonable  price,  peat  can 
neversucceed  as  a fuel.  First  of  all,  when  you  get 
it  perfectly  air-dried  it  contains  such  a large 
quantity  of  water.  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Mallet 
made  experiments  upon  that  very  point;  he  took 
black  turf  from  a depth  of  12  feet  in  a bog,  and 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  bog, 
and  samples  of  red  turf  from  within  three  feet  of 
the  surface;  and  he  found  that  after  they  had 
been  perfectly  air-dried,  the  black  turf  contained 
34-8  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the  red  19  per- 
cent. Now,  when  you  take  into  account  the 
large  quantity  of  heat  that  is  absorbed  and  ren- 
dered latent  in  order  to  convert  the  water  into 
steam,  you  can  see  by  how  much  the  value  of  that 
fuel  will  be  reduced  by  having  to  evaporate  the 
water  it  contains,  because  it  has  just  as  much  to 
be  evaporated  as  if  it  were  in  a steam  boiler. 

7114.  And  it  cannot  be  expelled  by  hydraulic 
pressure  ? — No.  Of  course  you  would  have  the 
advantage  in  compressing  peat  of  reducing  its 
bulk  Then,  again,  it  contains  too  much  oxygen  ; 
it  contains  too  little  hydrogen,  too  little  carbon’ 
and  too  much  oxygen.  Now,  according  to  the 
way  in  which  chemists  and  metallurgists  calculate 
the  heating  power  of  a substance,  the  hydrogen 
that  is  necessary  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  in 
a substance  is  supposed  to  produce  no  heat;  there 
is  water  produced  by  it,  and  that  water  has  again 
to  be  converted  into  steam. 

7115.  So  that,  it  is  chemically  impossible,  in 
your  opinion,  for  peat  to  be  made  really  available? 
— Where  coal  is  at  a reasonable  price,  it  is. 

7116.  Is  there  any  other  commercial  use 
to  which  peat  could  be  put.  There  is  such  a 
quantity'  of  it  that  one  would  be  glad,  inquiring 
into  the  possibilities  of  employing  Irish  materials, 
to  know  whether  anything  could  be  done  to  it?’ 
— It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  coming  from  a 
part  of  England  where  we  have  a good  deal  of 
peat  moss,  and  where  at  one  time,  when  coal  was 
very  dear,  it  was  very  largely  used,  and  then, 
when  there  were  facilities  for  conveying  coal  to 
the  district,  the  use  of  peat  ceased,  that  peat 
could  not  compete  with  coal.  A large  quantity 
of  that  peat  moss,  I think  all  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire’s, has  been  converted  into  land  and  cul- 

Wither  there  is  any  engineering 
difficulty  m the  way  of  so  utilising  the  peat  ! 
mosses,  or  bogs  of  Ireland,  I do  not  know. 

»1 17.  Of  course  a great  deal  of  it  would  have  ' 
to  be  drained,  and  at  so  great  an  expense,  that 
we  have  heard  from  one  of  our  witnesses  that  the 
cost,  in  his  opinion,  of  draining  some  of  our  bogs 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  value  of  the  land  - 
when  it  is  drained  ; is  there  any  other  commer-  i 
cial  purpose  to  which  peat  could  be  applied  ?— 

It  might  be  used  as  litter  for  bedding  horses.  ] 
7118.  But  taking  it  as  charcoal ; or  is  there  any 
other  substance  to  be  distilled  from  it  ?— No  • as  , 


Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd — continued, 
e regards  all  those  products  which  can  be  obtained 
e from  it,  peat  yields  them  in  such  small  quantities 
t that  the  quantities  of  those  same  substances 
!,  which  are  obtainable  from  America  and  else- 
where, have  reduced  the  price  so  considerably 
that  it  would  never  pay  so  to  deal  witli  peat. 

3 7119.  May  I ask  you,  upon  another  subject 

' whether  you  have  devoted  any  attention  to  the 
1 subject  of  beetroot  cultivation  ? — 1 have  managed 
5 a sugar  factory  for  about  six  months,  and  I 
1 have  been  out  in  the  West  Indies  and  studied 
, the  lndustry  there  ; and  I say  that,  under  our 
' Present  fiscal  system,  the  cultivation  of  beet  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  would  never  pay. 

\ ?120.  Is  there  no  difficulty  with  the  climate 

or  would  the  saccharine  qualities  of  the  beet  pro- 
• duc®£  in  Ireland  be  equal  to  the  saccharine 
: qualities  of  the  beet  produced  in  Germany  or 
■ Forth  Holland?— According  to  Sir  Robert 
Kane  and  Dr.  Sullivan,  they  got  a very  large 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  beet  they  examined  ; but 
that  is  not  the  only  point  to  be  looked  at,  though 
ot  course,  it  is  an  important  point;  it  is  the 
quantity  of  sugar  that  could  be  produced  upon 
an  acre  of  land  from  the  beet  grown  upon  it. 
Now,  the  late  Baron  Liebig,  who  was  a giant  in 
chemical  science,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  beet-sugar  manufacture  on  the  spot, 

. being  a German  and  lived  in  Germany, 
said  that,  excepting  under  protection,  it  could 
not  exist  m Germany. 

712J.  In  point  of  fact,  the  beet  has  to  com- 
pete with  other  substances  at  a certain  disadvan- 
tage ?— Baron  Liebig  compares  it  in  this  way  : 
10  cwts.  of  sugar  produced  from  an  acre  of  land 
by  beet,  and  from  30  to  40  cwt.  produced  from 
an  acre  of  land  by  growing  canes. 

7122.  Do  you  know  what  the  present  state  of  the 

beetroot  sugar  industry  is  in  North  Germany  and 
Holland  ? No ; but  you  can  readilv  see  that, 
under  our  present  fiscal  system,  it  would  never 
pay  us,  because  if  you  go  into  Germany  or 
. ranee  you  find  sugar  about  double  the  price  it 
is  in  England. 

7123.  Of  course  we  know  that  there  is  a bounty 

upon  the  export  of  sugar  in  those  countries  ?— 
Yes ; they  are  enabled  to  sell  the  sugar  under 
cost  price  in  England,  on  account  of  the  bounty 
system.  J 

7124.  If  that  system  were  withdrawn  would  it 
be,  in  your  opinion,  a profitable  industry  in  Ire- 
land to  grow  beetroot?— No;  I believe  it  will 
come  to  this,  that  in  the  West  Indies  they  will 
establish  a central  factory  system,  and  when  they 
do  that  the  cane  sugar  will  triumph. 

7125.  Supposing  we  imagine  a state  of  Ihino-s 
ever  arose  in  this  country  in  which  the  growth 
of  tobacco  were  permitted  in  Ireland,  would  the 
same  objection  apply  to  that?— 1 never  devoted 
my  attention  to  that  subject. 


7126.  There  is  nothing  in  the  climate  to  pre- 
vent, the  planting  of  tobacco,  is  there? — I know 
nothing  about  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

7127.  What  is  the  average  produce  of  beet- 
root to  the  acre;  it  has  been  calculated  at  about 
10  tons  to  the  acre,  has  it  not?— Yes;  but  the 
question  is, he  quantity  of  sugar  per  acre.  Baron 

Liebig 
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Liebig  estimated  it  at  10  cwt.  to  the  acre  ; but 
I made  a calculation  the  other  night,  taking  the 
.average  between  the  highest  Prussian  and  the 
lowest  Austrian  product,  and  it  gave  me  about 
14  cwt.  of  sugar  to  the  acre ; but  that  is  a long 
way  below  the  amount  of  sugar  that  cau  be  pro- 
duced on  an  acre  of  land  by  growing  canes. 

7128.  Upon  the  whole,  you  are  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  anything  like  beetroot 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  sugar-producing?— 
It  would  be  wrong  to  recommend  or  propose  an 
industry  which  one  thinks  would  not  pay,  espe- 
cially in  Ireland  ; it  would  have  a most  disastrous 
effect  there,  because  their  industries  are  so  few 
that  if  anything  is  started  that  will  not  succeed 
it  has  a retarding  influence  ; and  that  caution  is 
more  especially  necessary  with  regard  to  the  beet 
industry,  because  it  is  not  likely  you  would,  ever 
o-et  up  a company  that  would  have  sufficient 
capital  to  take  land,  as  well  as  to  start  a factory ; 
and  the  consequence  would  be  that,  if  you  got 
the  small  farmers,  or  even  the  large.  farmers,  to 
go  into  cultivating  beet,  .and  the  thing  were  to 
fail,  it  would  be  a serious  injury  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  people  who  had  invested  their  money  in 
the  factory. 

7129.  Would  that  same  objection,  in  your 
opinion,  apply  to  the  extension  of  the  flax  in- 
dustry?—I do  not  know  much  about  the  flax 
industry. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

7130.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  one  of  the  causes 
why  so  much  capital  is  required  for  the  beetroot 
industry  in  North  Germany  is,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  grow  beet  themselves  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  supply  from  the  small  farmers  ? 
—Yes,  they  do ; I believe  a great  many  of  them 
do  grow  the  beet  themselves. 

7131.  They  take  a supply  from  the  farmers 
when  they  can  get  it,  but  in  order  to  have  supply 
enough  they  are  obliged  to  have  a large  acreage 
under  beet  themselves? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

7132.  How  long  has  the  treatment  of  kelp  in 
Ireland  been  going  on  now  ? — ’For  many  years. 

7133.  I mean  as  a manufacture? — The  kelp 
has  been  manufactured,  but  it  has  been  sold  to 
the  Glasgow  manufacturers ; they  did  not  deal 
with  it  chemically  in  Ireland. 

7134.  All  that  they  did  in  Ireland  was  to  manu- 
facture the  kelp  and  get  the  ash,  and  send  the 
ash  to  the  manufacturers  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

7135.  Have  you  compared  the  price  30  or  40 
years  ago  paid  by  the  manufacturers  for  kelp 
with  the  prices  of  to-day  ? — Yes,  I have. 

7136.  The  reduction  is  very  large,  is  it  not? — 
Yes,  the  reduction  is  very  large. 

7137.  In  point  of  fact,  it  does  not  pay  to  make 
kelp  ? — It  does  not  pay  to  make  kelp  in  Ireland 
at  present,  I am  told. 

7138.  As  far  as  I can  gather  from  your  evi- 
dence, and  I believe  we  may  take  it  as  a chemical 
fact,  the  two  substances  which  did  pay  in  the 
manufacture  of  kelp  were  the  potassic  chloride 
and  the  sodic  carbonate? — No,  the  sodic  car- 
bonate does  not  pay. 

7139.  But  that  did  pay? — Yes,  many  years  ago. 

7140.  The  two  products  which  did  pay  were  the 
potassic  chloride  and  the  sodic  carbonate  ? — Y es. 

0.98. 
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7141.  The  value  of  the  kelp,  therefore,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  if  not  almost  entirely,  de- 
pended upon  those  two  products?  -It  did  many 
years  ago  upon  the  sodic  carbonate,  but  that  is 
going  back  to  a very  long  period. 

7142.  The  reason  that  it  does  not  pay  now  is 
owing  to  the  prices  of  those  two  compounds;  is 
that  so? — No;  it  is  not  owing  to  the  price  of  the 
sodic  carbonate,  but  it  is  owing  to  this,  that  the 
kelp  only  contains,  say,  15  per  cent,  of  sodic  car- 
bonate. *Then,  when  the  discovery  was  made  how 
to  make  common  salt  into  sodic  carbonate,  and 
that  you  could  get  98  per  cent,  of  sodic  carbonate, 
of  course  the  kelp  ceased  to  be  the  source  of 
supply  of  the  sodic  carbonate. 

7143.  You  are  getting  a little  ahead  of  me; 
the  reason  that  the  kelp  no  longer  pays  is  owing 
to  the  present  market  condition,  as  we  may  call 
it,  of  the  sodic  carbonate  and  the  potassic  chloride, 
is  it  not?  — No,  it  is  not.  The  reason  why  there 
is  a depression  in  the  kelp  trade  at  the  present 
time  is  owing  to  the  competition  from  other 
sources  of  bromine,  iodine,  and  the  potassic 
chloride . 

7144.  That  is  what  I call  the  “ market  condi- 
tion.” Now,  the  time  when  the  potassic  chloride 
and  the  sodic  carbonate  did  pay  was  before  the 
discoveries  which  have  now  practically  mono- 
polised those  two  trades? — But  I am  not  quite  so 
certain  that  the  potassic  chloride  was  the  source  of 
remuneration,  because  it  was  the  sodic  carbonate 
principally. 

7145.  1 put  the  two  together? — But  you  are 
going  back  more  than  70  or  80  years  ago.  Then 
the  kelp  came  up  again.  After  it  ceased  to  be 
the  source  of  supply  of  the  sodic  carbonate  it 
came  up  on  account  of  the  iodine  it  contained, 
and  the  potassic  chloride. 

7146.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Le  Blanc 
system  and  the  later  system  entirely  cut  the  sodic 
carbonate  trade  away  from  us? — Yes;  but  the 
kelp  trade  has  been  a very  good  trade  since  that 
time. 

7147.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Le  Blanc 
system  and  the  later  system  have  cut  the  sodic 
carbonate  trade  away  from  us? — But  kelp  has 
not  been  made  for  the  manufacture  of  sodic  car- 
bonate for  50  years  or  more. 

7148.  But  the  existing  systems  for  the  manu- 
facture of  carbonate  of  soda  have  rendered  the 
production  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  kelp  almost 
impossible,  have  they  not? — No  one  ever 
tries  it. 

7149.  I am  taking  manufactures  as  they  are. 
Now  take  the  potassic  chloride  ; would  you  say 
that  that  would  pay  to  make  ? — Yes,  if  put 
along  with  the  other  substances  which  exist  in 
kelp. 

7150.  In  face  of  the  easy  manufacture  of 
potassic  chloride  which  has  now  been  attained  ? — 
But  the  potassic  chloride  is  not  manufactured. 

7151.  -How  is  it  got? — It  is  extracted  from 
potassic  beds  in  Austria  and  Germany. 

7152.  From  the  Stassfurt  mines? — Yes. 

7153.  Upon  those  two  points  we  may.  take  it 
that  the  prospect  of  kelp  manufacture  is  very 
much  injured.  Now,  if  we  take  iodine,  what  is 
the  quantity  of  iodine  manufactured  from  kelp  in 
Great  Britain? — I have  not  the  statistics  of  the 
amount  of  kelp  that  is  manufactured  at  the  pre- 

3 D sent 
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sent  time,  therefore  I cannot  give  the  amount  of 
iodine  that  is  made  from  it. 

7154.  Have  you  any  means  of  drawing  a com- 
parison between  that  which  is  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  which  is  manufactured 
from  products  in  Peru. 

7155.  Three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  in 
the  United  Kingdom? — Yes. 

7158.  The  sources  of  manufacture  in  Peru  are 
increasing,  are  they  not?— Yes,  they  are;  the 
process  is  being  very  largely  carried  on. 

7157.  Now  taking  these  facts,  do  you  still 
think  the  manufacture  of  kelp  can  be  carried  on 
at  a profit  ? — I do,  and  I pointed  out  how  I think 
it  could  in  the  face  of  the  existing  condition  of 
things. 

7158.  I am  merely  drawing  your  attention  to 
the  condition  of  things  as  it  stands?— Yes,  I 
pointed  that  out  at  the  first. 

7159.  You  still  think  that  we  can  compete  in 
the  market  sufficiently  to  make  at  a profit? — 
They  are  carrying  on  the  manufacture  in  Glas- 
gow, and  they  are  carrying  it  on  in  France,  and 
therefore  I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  car- 
ried on  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

7160.  In  Glasgow  has  the  manufacture  increased 
or  decreased  within  the  last  10  years  ? — I think 
it  has  decreased  to  some  extent. 

7161.  And  in  France,  where  there  are  four  or 
five  manufactories  for  the  treatment  of  kelp,  are 
they  increasing  or  decreasing,  in  the  face  of  foreign 
competition  ? — As  far  as  1 could  ascertain  from 
the  gentleman  whom  I got  to  make  the  inquiries, 
they  are  still  much  about  the  same. 

7162.  They  are  not  increasing,  though  they 
have  a system  of  protection  ? — 1 do  not  know 
anything  about  their  increase. 

Chairman. 

7163.  I suppose  there  is  no  place,  in  your 
knowledge,  which  has  the  advantages  which  this 
coast  of  Ireland  possesses  with  respect  to  the 
procurement  of  seaweed? — It  possesses  seaweed 
of  the  first  class  all  along  the  Arran  Islands. 

7164.  Where  do  they  get  their  weed  from  at 
Glasgow  ? — They  get  it  along  the  coast,  but  they 
used  to  get  it  largely  from  Ireland  ; but,  as  there 
is  no  opposition  to  them  now,  they  would  only 
give  a very  small  price. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

7165.  Do  you  know  that  works  were  set  up  in 
Ireland  some  time  ago,  and  utterly  failed  ? — Yes, 
for  one  reason. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

7166.  What  was  the  reason? — The  process 
which  was  adopted  was  that  which  Mr.  Stanford 
suggested.  He  went  in  for  making  kelp  by 
putting  the  weed  into  retorts,  distilling  it,  and 
getting  off  a little  acetic  acid  and  other  things, 
and  then  treating  the  ash  that  remained  in  the 
retorts  with  water,  and  extracting  the  soluble 
substances  from  if.  But  the  seaweed  being  cast 
up  or  brought  in  from  different  parts,  when  you 
have  only  one  ton  of  ash  out  of  20  tons  of  weed, 
you  can  6ee  that  to  convey  that  seaweed  to  any 
distance,  and  put  it  into  retorts,  you  have  a very 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

bulky  thing  to  deal  with ; in  fact,  I rather 
offended  him  about  it.  He  wrote  to  me  for 
my  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  his  process  • 
I said  I thought  the  process  never  could  be  suc- 
cessful. 

7167.  As  far  as  we  have  gone,  there  is  no  sign 
of  increase  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  France; 
so  far  from  that  there  are  considerable  signs  of 
stagnation  from  various  causes.  Now,  take  the 
treatment  of  kelp  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
looking  at  it  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
labour  profit,  that  is  to  say,  the  labour  it  would 
give,  and  the  profit  that  would  arise  from  it ; 
take  the  burning  of  the  kelp  : for  instance,  you 
burn  100  tons  of  kelp  to  give  you  from  16  to  20 
tons  of  ash,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

7168.  What  is  the  price  given  for  the  burning 
of  that  100  tons;  does  it  amount  to  more  than 
Is.  6 d,  a ton  of  the  wet  weed? — You  had  better 
take  the  price  upon  the  kelp,  had  you  not. 

7169.  Take  the  price  for  getting  from  16  to  20 
tons  of  kelp  ; what  is  the  payment  in  labour? — 
You  do  not  pay  for  the  labour;  you  pay  for  the 
kelp. 

7170.  What  do  pay  for  the  kelp? — It  varies  in 
price  according,  to  the  state  of  the  market. 

7171.  What  I am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  this  : I 
am  not  opposing  your  view,  but  I am  trying  to 
arrive  at  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  people 
living  on  the  coast.  You  have  to  treat  100  tons 
of  kelp ; that  kelp  has  to  be  collected,  and  it  lias 
to  be  burnt  ; what  would  be  the  value  of  the  16 
or  20  tons  in  a condition  of  ash  when  obtained  ? 
— That  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the 
market. 

7172.  But  what  would  it  be  upon  the  aver- 
age ? — I have  known  it  to  be  7 l.  a ton  for  the 
kelp. 

7173.  What  is  its  present  value  ? — I do  not 
know. 

7174.  Is  it  anything  like  71.? — No,  I do  not 
suppose  it  is. 

7175.  Could  you  get  2 1 for  it  ? — Yes,  I should 
say  more  than  that. 

7176.  Would  you  say  21.  10s.?  — Yes,  and 
possibly  more  than  that. 

7177.  That  would  be  from  14  l.  to  20/.  for  the 
collection  cf  100  tons  of  weed,  bringing  it  in  to 
a certain  point,  burning  it,  and  so  on ; do  you 
think  that  would  give  any  large  amount  of 
profitable  labour  in  the  district? — All  I can  say 
is  that  they  are  very  anxious  that  there  should 
be  a kelp  industry  again,  seeing  that  they  ob- 
tained 6 /.  or  7 /.  a ton  for  it,  and  I suppose  they 
are  the  best  judges  of  what  will  be  beneficial  for 
themselves. 

7178.  I do  not  say  it  is  not  so ; I only  wish  to 
arrive  at  the  facts.  The  collection  of  the  weeds 
depends  very  much  upon  the  weather,  whether 
it  is  stormy  or  calm,  and  upon  the  period  of  the 
year,  does  it  not? — The  weed  commences  to  be 
collected  about  the  end  of  April  and  goes  on  to 
the  end  of  September,  or  even  longer  if  the 
autumn  is  fine. 

7179.  The  labour,  therefore,  would  be  only 
for  a portion  of  the  year,  and  would  be  somewhat 
uncertain.  Now,  has  any  serious  effort  yet  been 

made 
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made  to  obtain  a gelatinous  food  material  from 
the  weed  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

7180.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  done  to 

a laro-e'  extent  in  some  countries;  in  Japan,  for 
instance ?— Yes,  probably;  but  I do  not  know 
anything  about  Japan.  ....  , , , 

7181.  But  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  try  to  make  use  of  the  weed  in  that 
direction  ?— Certainly. 

7182.  And  that  we  could  compete  more  suc- 
cessfully then  with  the  products  of  the  weed, 
comino-  from  long  distances  as  they  do,  than  we 
could  do  in  respect  to  the  other  sources  of  manu- 
facture which  you  have  discussed? — Of  course 
the  more  valuable  substances  you  can  get  from 
the  weed  the  better. 

7183.  The  weed  is  used  as  a food  now,  is  it 
not? — Not  to  much  extent,  1 should  think. 

7184.  I am  afraid  that  it  is  used,  to  some  ex- 
tent. I do  not  wish  to  ask  you  questions  upon 
this  particular  point,  namely,  the  production  of 
foods  from  seaweed,  unless  you  have  devoted 
some  attention  to  the  matter? — No,  I do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

7185.  I understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Lloyd,  that  with  the  present  prices,  and 
under  the  present  system  of  making  kelp,  it  could 
not  possibly  pay  ? — I do  not  say  whether  it  would 
pay  or  not ; of  course  the  people  complain  of  the 
prices,  and  there  is  very  little  done  practically  at 
the  present  time  in  the  making  of  kelp. 

7186.  You  are  of  opinion,  at  all  events,  that 
it  could  not  pay  at  the  present  prices  ? — At  the 
present  prices  it  would  not  pay. 

7187.  But  under  the  system  which  you  re- 
commend, which  would  give  double  the  amount 
of  products  from  the  same  amount  of  weed,  it 
would  pay? — Yes. 

7188.  Have  you  any  practical  proposal  to 
make  to  the  Committee  whereby  you  could  re- 
commend any  way  of  introducing  such  a system 
into  the  west  of  Ireland  ? — Of  course,  if  a factory 
were  started  in  the  first  instance,  you  would  have 
to  take  the  kelp  ; but  by  advice  and  superintend- 
ence, and  paying  a price  for  the  ash  according  to 
the  amount  of  iodine  contained,  I think  you 
would  very  soon  get  people  to  make  ash  in  place 
of  kelp. 

7189.  Upon  your  system,  would  it  be  an  ex- 
pensive business  to  start  a factory,  at  Clifden, 
for  instance,  or  somewhere  in  that  direction  ? 

No. 

7190.  What  would  you  estimate  would  be  the 
first  outlay  necessary  ? — It  would  depend  upon 
the  amount  you  were  going  to  manufacture. 

7191.  If  the}'  were  going  to  manufacture  50 
or  60  tons  a day,  what  would  you  say  ? — 1 never 
like  to  make  estimates  in  that  way ; the  best 
person  to  give  estimates  is  the  manufacturer  of 
machinery. 

7192.  Is  your  process  an  expensive  one  to 
start? — Not  at  all. 

7193.  Is  there  an  increasing  demand  for  iodine  ? 
— Yes,  there  is. 

7194.  Is  it  quickly  increasing? — For  bromine 
0.98. 


especially  ; bromine  is  increasing  very  ra 
in  demand. 

7195.  But,  at  the  present  moment,  the  produc- 
tion from  sources  other  than  kelp  is  increasing 
and  keeping  pace  with  the  demand  ? — It  does. 

7196.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  other  sources 
failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand? — No,  I do 
not. 

7197.  Do  not  you  see  any  prospect  of  an  in- 
creased price  for  iodine? — I do  not  at  the  present 
time. 

7198.  You  think  the  production  will  keep  pace 
with  the  demand? — I do. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

7199.  I saw  latterly  a report  by  two  com- 
petent judges  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  upon  some 
farms  which  had  grown  beet  to  win  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Ollendorff,  and  that  report 
testified  that  the  yield  per  acre  was  very  large, 
and  that  the  sugar  produced  from  the  root  was 
very  good? — Yes. 

7200.  Is  Ireland  so  circumstanced  in  the  south 
as  to  be  able  to  do  that  generally  ?— I think 
when  you  have  sugar  so  low  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  owing  to  the  bounty  system,  you  could 
not  by  any  possibility  make  the  manufacture  of 
beetroot  sugar  pay  under  our  present  fiscal 
system. 

7201.  So  that  although  the  south  of  Ireland 
is  very  favourable  for  the  production  of  good 
sugar- producing  roots,  yet  the  cheapness  of 
sugar  forbids  it  as  a commercial  venture  ? — 
Yes. 

7202.  With  regard  to  peat,  I gathered  from 
you  that  you  look  to  the  compression  of  peat  for 
fuel,  and  to  the  improved  methods  of  drying  it, 
and  also,  to  its  use  as  litter?  — Of  course  the 
compression  of  it  would  increase  its  value  in  this 
way,  that  it  would  prevent  its  being  such  a 
bulky  cargo  ; but  you  do  not  get  rid  of  the 
water;  that  is  the  unfortunate  part  of  it. 

7203.  Compression  would  require  capital?— 
Yes,  the  compression  would  require  capital,  and, 
of  course,  it  would  increase  the  price. 

7204.  But  the  application  oi  peat  and  litter, 
and  improved  methods  of  drying  it,  might  be 
applied  by  the  farmers  themselves  if  they  had 
better  instruction? — Yes. 

7205.  That  would  simply  be  a matter  of  what 
you  would  call  agricultural  education? — Yes. 

7206.  The  kelp  industry  flourished  formerly 
upon  the  west  coast,  did  it  not  ? — There  was  a 
large  quantity  of  kelp  made  ; but  the  extraction 
of  the  products  was  principally  carried  on  in 
Glasgow  ; and  that  is  the  reason  now  why  the  kelp 
is  at  such  a low  price,  that  there  is  no  market, 
except  Glasgow,  to  look  to. 

7207.  The  decline  of  the  industry  in  Ireland 
was  due  to  commercial  causes,  was  it  not  ? — It 
was,  and  the  thing  was  very  badly  managed ; it 
could  not  have  succeeded,  no  matter  how  good 
the  price  was. 

7208.  I suppose  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
when  an  industry  declines  on  account  of  the 
falling  price,  and  distrust  arises,  that  makes  it 
difficult  to  renew  the  industry  in  that,  place? 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

7209.  With  regard  to  France,  you  do  not  like 
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to  make  yourself  responsible  for  any  further 
statement,  except  that  the  factories  exist  there  ? 
— No,  I have  never  visited  the  factories  myself. 
I only  wrote  to  this  gentleman  to  inquire  if  they 
still  existed,  and  he  wrote  to  some  of  his  agents 
in  France  to  make  the  inquiry  for  me ; and  he 
replied  they  were  all  still  in  existence. 

7210.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  seven  factories 
is  the  largest  number  that  have  existed  there,  or 
whether  the  number  has  been  greater,  and  has 
gone  down? — I think  there  have  always  been 
seven  there. 

7211.  Are  you  much  more  closely  acquainted 
with  the  industries  in  Glasgow  ? — No. 

7212.  Is  there  more  than  one  manufactory 
there  ? — I do  not  know. 

7213.  And  you  cannot  say  whether  their  pro- 
duction has  been  increasing?—!  do  not  think  it 
has  increased. 

7214.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  first  thing 
necessary,  in  order  to  induce  such  a combination 
as  will  apply  capital  to  the  kelp  industry  in  Ire- 
land, would  be  the  procurement  and  circulation 
of  exact  information  as  to  the  commercial  results 
achieved  elsewhere? — Yes. 

7215.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that 
Government  should  use  their  agents  in  France  to 
procure  an  exact  report  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  industry  is  carried  on  there,  and  the 
amount  of  return  obtained? — I think  it  would  be 
very  desirable. 

7216.  And  also  with  regard  to  Glasgow? — 
Yes.  I think  it  is  the  function  of  Government 
to  procure  such  information. 

7217.  If  we  had  that  information,  persons  with 
capital  in  England  and  Ireland  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  whether  there  would  be 
such  a chance  of  return  as  would  induce  them  to 
embark  their  capital  ? — Yes. 

7218.  Now  I will  ask  you  a few  questions 
about  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin ; you  will 
agree,  I suppose,  that  it  is  very  important,  even 
with  regard  to  the  evidence  you  have  given  to- 
day about  the  price  of  kelp,  that  scientific  instruc- 
tion should  be  diffused  throughout  the  countrv  ? 
—Yes. 

72.19.  I know  you  were  yourself  connected 
with  the  staff  of  that  institution? — Yes;  and 
before  then,  when  it  was  under  the  name  of  the. 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

7220.  We  have  had  that  matter  before  us,  and 
my  attention  has  been  particularly  drawn  to  it 
by  Councillor  Mulligan  in  the  evidence  he  gave 
before  the  Commission  on  Technical  Education  ; 
he  said  that  the  evening  classes  at  the  College  of 
Science  had  been  largely  attended ; “but  some- 
how or  other,  whether  the  professors  thought  the 
work  too  hard  or  not,  I do  not  know,  they  gave 
up  the  work  finally;  at  present  they  have  a short 
course  of  lectures,  but  have  no  practical  instruc- 
tion ” in  the  evening ; and  when  asked  whether 
he  could  not  explain  why  those  classes  had  been 
dropped,  he  said,  “ They  were  not  kept  up  with 
spirit ; the  interest  in  them  flagged,  and  in  place 
of  keeping  them  well  before  the  public,  they 
allowed  them  to  die  a natural  death?” Coun- 

cillor Mulligan  was  a student  of  mine  at  the 
evening  classes  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 
I had  one  of  the  finest  classes  that  ever  existed 
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whether  in  England,  Germany,  or  anywhere  else. 
We  did  an  enormous  amount  of  original  work 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Then  there  came  an 
intrigue  to  break,  up  the  institution  proceeding 
from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  promoted  prin- 
cipally by  one  man,  thinking  he  would  get  a 
Government  situation ; and  then  the  uncertainty 
about  whether  the  institution  was  to  be  kept  up 
or  not,  of  course  was  a hindrance  to  its  further 
progress  ; but  I can  state  that  the  last  time  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair  visited  the  institution,  I asked  him 
to  come  and  see  my  evening  class,  and  he  said 
that  he  knew  of  no  such  instruction  given  any- 
where else  ; he  told  the  students  so  publicly. 

7221.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  none  so  good  ? 
—Yes,  there  was  none  so  good.  If  the  institu- 
tion is  to  be  ever  of  any  service  there  ought  to 
be  practical  instruction.  I would  give  up  lec- 
turing; lectures  are  no  use  in  experimental 
science. 

7222.  One  of  the  professors  testified  lately 
that  evening  classes  had  been  reorganised  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  but  he  also  told  us  that  there  is  no  subven- 
tion for  the  evening  classes,  and  that  there  is  no 
payment  by  results  at  the  evening  classes,  do 
you  agree  with  that?— I have  worked  a great 
deal  amongst  Irish  students  and  I do  not  think 
they  care  much  about  payment  by  results.  They 
want  good  teaching,  and  if  you  give  them  good 
teaching  they  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  the 
instruction ; that  feeling  prevails  even  amongst 
persons  of  very  limited  means. 

7223.  They  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  in- 
struction?— Yes,  if  you  will  give  them  good 
instruction.  After  I left  the  College  of  Science, 
you  will  see  in  one  of  the  reports  the  lamenta- 
tion and  woe  expressed  by  the  President  and 
v ice- President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  that  students  would  not  attend  evening 
classes.  At  that  very  time  one  youngman  alone  as° 
sured  me  that  if  I would  start  an  evening  class  he 
would  bring  12  students  himself;  he  said,  “ We 
are  quite  willing  to  pay  fees  for  instruction  if  we 
can  only  get  what  we  want."  Young  men  in 
Ireland  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  instruction, 
but  they  do  not  want  to  go  and  spend  their  eve- 
ning and  not  realise  anything  from  it. 

. 7224-.  Considering  the  importance  of  technical 
instruction  in  Ireland,  especially  to  the  humbler 
classes,  do  you  think  it  fair  or  reasonable  that 
the  day  work  in  that  College  of  Science  should 
be  supplemented  by  State  aid,  and  the  evening 
work  left  wholly  to  voluntary  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  professors  ?— No,  I think  the  evening 
instruction  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  and  let 
the  other  be  second,  that  there  should  be  evening 
instruction  of  a practical  nature. 

7225.  There  was  a curious  conflict  of  evidence 
between  the  professors  as  to  the  influence  of 
school  fees,  to  which  I will  now  draw  your  atten- 
tion. Professor  Barrett  said,  “ If  the  classes 
were  made  much  cheaper  I think  they  will  be 
much  more  largely  attended  ;”  but,  on  the  other 
hand.  Professor  _ O’Reilly  said,  “ People  will 
willingly  pay  a high  fee  while  they  will  not  at- 
tend when  the  teaching  is  gratuitous  or  the  fee 
very  low;”  and  Professor  Hartley  even  went  fur- 
ther and  said,  « My  experience  is  that  the  lower 
the 
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the  fee  the  smaller  the  number  of  students.” 
What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  subject?-- My 
opinion  is  that  young  men  in  Ireland  are  willing 
to  pay  fees  for  good  instruction,  and  as  for  saying 
that  you  cannot  get  students  in  Ireland  without 
lowering  your  fees  to  nothing,  it  is  an  absurdity ; 
it  is  not  true. 

7226.  I believe  that  the  maximum  number  of 
day  students  in  the  college  was  reached  in 
1882?— Yes;  but  there  is  a peculiarity  about 
that  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  again. 

7227.  What  was  the  peculiarity  ? — A good 
number  came  from  some  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments to  get  scientific  instruction  for  a time. 

7228.  At  the  same  time  Professor  Barrett  said 
the  number  of  evening  students  at  the  College 
of  Science  compared  favourably  with,  the  num- 
ber of  evening  students  at  any  institution, 
whether  in  England  or  elsewhere  ; do  you  think 
that  that  offers  any  foundation  for  the  argument 
that  the  disturbance  of  public  opinion  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  deficiency  of  instruction  in 
the  college  ? — I do  not  think  it  had. 

7229.  By  practical  work  in  the  evening,.  I 
understand  you  to  mean  chiefly  laboratory  in- 
struction ?— Yes.  I am  only  sorry  that  I did  not 
bring  down  one  of  the  many  publications  my 
evening  students  contributed  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, the  chemical  societies,  and  various  associ- 
ations, for  I have  some  written  by  evening 
students  which  compare  well  with  anything  that 
Sir  Bennett  Lawes  or  Dr.  Gilbert  have  done. 

7230.  I have  looked  as  carefully  as  I could 
into  this  question,  because  of  the  conflicting 
accounts  I had  heard  of  the  causes  of  the  com- 
parative failure  of  this  college  ? — T believe  the 
South  Kensington  management  of  that  institution 
is  very  bad. 

7231.  You  think  that  under  local  Irish  super- 
vision it  would  succeed  better  ? — It  could  not  be 
worse  than  it  is  now. 

7232.  For  instance,  I was  puzzled  at  the 

account  given  by  one  of  the  professors  when,  he 
was  asked  why  there  was  no  geometrical  drawing 
taught  in  the  evenings,  and  his  account  of.  the 
reason  was  that  there  was  a four-branch  gaslight 
in  the  room;  surely  that  impediment  could  easily 
be  trot  rid  of  ?— That  could  easily  be  got  rid  of 
if  that  were  the  impediment ; but  there  is  a good 
drawing  school  in  the  Dublin  society,  or  rather, 
as  it  is  now',  the  Government  institution.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  government . of  the  place 
requires  entire  changing;  they  will  never  make 
it  a success  as  it  is.  „ 

7233.  The  reason  alleged  by  the  professor  for 
not  o-iving  practical  instruction  in  the  evening 
was  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  day  classes ; 
but  then  Dr.  Roscoe  pointed  out  that  at  Owen  s 
College,  in  Manchester,  the  day  classes  are  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  evening  classes,  but 
that  full  practical  instruction  is  given  in  the 
evening;  and  then  Professor  Barrett  says  that 
the  same  professors  cannot  teach  both  morning 
and  evening ; do  you  agree  with  that  ? I can 
only  say  that  for  many  years  I taught  a class 
from  ten  till  four ; then  I got  some  dinner ; came 
back  again  between  six  and  seven  and  started  to 
work,  and  worked  till  ten;  and  then  I went  home 
and  prepared  my  lessons  for  the  next  day  till 
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two  or  three  o’clock  the  next  morning.  I do  not 
think  that  is  likely  to  be  done  again,  looking  at 
the  way  in  which  I was  treated. 

7234.  I think  yours  is  quite  an  individual  case 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm  ; but,  speaking  gene- 
rally, do  you  think  it  reasonably  promising  that 
a State  institution,  in  the  most  important,  part,  of 
its  work,  namely,  giving  evening  technical  in- 
struction to  persons  engaged  in  labour  during 
the  day,  should  depend  upon  the  voluntary 
teaching  of  the  professors;  do  not  you  think  that 
there  should  be  a subvention  given  to  that  teach- 
ing, if  the  professor  gives  his  time  to  that. as  well 
as  to  the  day  teaching? — Yes,. that  might  be 
proper;  but  I would  see  that  in  making  that 
subvention  the  work  was  not  deputed  to  any 
assistant ; that  the  professor  himself  should  be  in 
the  laboratory  with  the  students,  and  not  let  the 
duty  be  discharged  by  an  assistant. 

7235.  You  appear  to  think  that  there  is  no 
force  in  the  objection  that  the  professor  who 
teaches  the  day  class  could  not  teach  a.  class  in 
the  evening  ? — It  is  very  hard  work  ; it  is  not 
like  lecturing,  because  you  can  lecture  to  500  as 
easily  as  you  can  lecture  to  one  ; but  to  teach 
practically  every  student  yourself  is  very  hard 
work,  because  you  have  each  different  mind, 
which  has  its  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
which  renders  it  not  a very  easy  task. 

7236.  It  appears  to  be  simply  a question  of 
better  pay  and  an  enlargement  of  the  staff? 
Certainly. 

7237.  You  have  told  us  that  the  young  men 
were  anxious  to  learn,  and  Professor  Hartley 
said,  “ I think  quite  as  many  come  as  can  pos- 
sibly give  time  to  it,  or  have  any  need  for  it ; 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  unless  they 
see  some  advantage  in  attending  the  science 
classes  they  will  not  attend.”  That  seems  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  attend  in  large 
numbers  because  employment  of  a promising 
kind  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  Ireland?  but  I 
had  a very  large  number  of  students.  I think 
it  was  quite  equal  to  anything  they  have  at 
Owen’s  College,  considering  the  difference  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Manchester,  the  latter  being, 
a manufacturing  city. 

7238.  No  doubt ; that  is  to  say,  that  in  Man- 
chester the  student  has  a fair  prospect  of  lucra- 
tive employment  arising  out  ot  his  studies, 
whereas  in  Dublin  he  has  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so, 
although  they  attended  in  quite  as  large  as,  if  not 
in  larger,  proportion  than  in  Manchester. 

7239.  I have  noticed  that,,  whenever  we  are 
told  of  a successful  student  in  connection  with 
the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin,  it  is  always  a 
man  who  went  to  England  or  America,  or  some- 
where out  of  Ireland  ; and  I would  suggest  to 
you  that  the  fact  that  a scientific  student  has 
generally  to  go  to  another  country  to  attain  suc- 
cess in  life  may  account  for  the  limited  extent  to 
which  the  college  is  used  ? — I can  only  say  that 
during  the  time  it  was  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry I had  very  large  classes  both  day  and 
evening,  and  I could  give  you  the  numbers. 

7240.  You  have  sufficiently  accounted^  for 
that  by  your  own  energy  in  the  conduct  ot  the 
class ; one  professor  will  succeed  where  another 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

will  not.  Do  you  think  that,  if  the  Government 
had  taken  any  active  pains  to  make  the  people 
generally  aware  of  the  existenceand  nature  of  this 
institution,  Professor  Barrett  could  have  told  the 
Royal  Commission  that  some  of  the  people  in 
St.  Stephen’s  Green,  where  the  college  is  situ- 
ated, did  not  know  of  the  nature,  or  even  of  the 
existence,  of  the  institution,  until  lie  told  them? 
— I do  not  believe  it. 

7241.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  have 
taken  pains  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  dis- 
advantages and  facilities  connected  with  that 
college  ? — I think  that  has  been  done  as  well  as 
it  could  be  done. 

7242.  There  is  just-  another  point  which  I 
should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  about.  It  is  fre- 
quently suggested  that  there  is  in  Ireland  a dis- 
inclination to  train  youths  to  anything  connected 
with  trade.  Now,  Professor  O’Reilly  put  it  in 
this  way : he  said,  “ Any  establishment  which 
does  not  pretend  to  train  its  students  to  what  is 
called  a liberal  profession  has  much  to  contend 
with  in  this  country,  there  being  for  a very  long 
time  an  extremely  marked  prejudice  against  any 
vocation  which  seems  to  be  even  connected  with 
trade.”  Would  you  not  rather  say  that  Trinity 
College  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  directing 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  literature,  gave 
the  public  mind  a bent  against  industrial  train- 
ing ? — I think  so. 

7243.  Probably  the  way  to  counteract  that 
would  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  a first- 
class  scientific  institution  for  the  popular  use, 
and  then  to  develope  such  industries  in  the  coun- 
try as  would  afford  the  students  in  that  institu- 
tion a fair  chance  of  living? — Yes,  I quite 
think  so. 

7244.  Finally,  I wish  to  ask  you  if  you  agree 
with  Professor  Barrett  in  his  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  way  of  increasing  the  utility  of  the 
College  of  Science.  He  says  : “ If  our  evening 
classes  were  made  widely  known,  especially  to 
the  class  of  people  whom  they  are  likely  to 
benefit,  if  they  were  opened  at  some  small  fixed 
fee,  and  if  there  were  attached  to  each  evening 
class  a certain  number  of  scholarships,  so  that  the 
best  students  could  receive  their  instruction 
more  completely  afterwards  in  the  day  classes, 
we  should  have  many  more  students  than  we 
have  now,  and  we  could  do  a great  good  for  the 
country.  I think  a knowledge  of  practical 
chemistry,  practical  mechanics,  and  practical 
physics  is  most  important  to  the  country”? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  practical  chemistry, 
practical  physics,  and  practical  mechanics  are 
most  important. 

7245.  Generally  you  would  agree  with  those 
suggestions  for  utilising  the  college  ? — I would 
like  to  know  what  mode  of  teaching  he  was  going 
to  adopt  before  I committed  myself  to  the  state- 
ment ; but,  as  regards  the  subjects  of  practical 
sliemistry,  practical  mechanics,  and  practical 
physics,  that  they  are  most  important  to  be 
taught  in  Ireland  is  certain. 

7246.  And  practically  teaching  the  subjects 
as  opposed  to  merely  theoretically  teaching  them? 
—Certainly. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

7247.  Do  you  remember  the  late  Professor 
Ronalds,  who  was  connected  with  the  Galway 
College  ? — I knew  him  a little,  but  not  very  well. 

7248.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  kelp  manufacture  in  Galway  ? — 
I think  not. 

7249.  Was  he  not  in  some  way  an  adviser  in 
regard  to  the  processes  there  ? — I think  he  had 
left  long  before  that ; he  had  left  before  I came 
over  to  Ireland,  and  there  was  no  kelp  industry 
then. 

7250.  Then  you  are  not  particularly  familiar 
with  his  record,  I suppose  ? — I am  not. 

7251.  Do  you  know  that  he  edited  a remark- 
able book  of  that  day ; a certain  work  on  tech- 
nology ?— I have  that  book. 

7252.  And  that  he  was  very  well  fitted  for  the 
position  he  occupied  by  his  scientific  attainments 
and  his  technological  acquirements  ? — That  is  so  ; 
but  that  book  is  simply  a translation ; he  did  not 
write  it  himself.  The  disadvantage  about  these 
books  upon  this  particular  branch  of  industry  is 
this,  that  there  is  no  practical  instruction  given 
• as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  operations  in  the 
factory.  You  are  not  told  to  what  density  you  are 
to  evaporate  your  liquid  in  order  to  gain  your 
product,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  con- 
tended with  in  the  extraction  of  the  iodine  and 
the  bromine.  Any  books  which  I have  seen  upon 
the  subject  are  very  defective. 

7253.  You  are  not  in  a position  to  deny  or  to 
state  absolutely  that  Professor  Ronalds  did  give 
information  with  regard  to  the  kelp  manufacture  ? 
— He  gives  an  outline  of  the  manufacture. 

7254.  I do  not  mean  in  the  book,  but  per- 
sonally ? — I do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

7255.  I have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  and 
my  impression  is  that  he  had  some  connection 
with  it  and  was  consulted,  and  gave  advice  upon 
the  kelp  manufacture,  in  the  early  period  of  its 
manufacture  in  Ireland  ? — There  was  a small 
manufactory  in  some  part  of  Ireland,  and  he  may 
have  given  advice  to  those  connected  with  it, 
but  there  was  no  kelp  factory  that  I am  aware  of 
in  Galway  until  a more  recent  period. 

7256.  Have  you  consulted  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  these  classes  of  products, 
iodine  and  bromine,  and  as  to  their  commercial 
use  at  present? — No  ; you  will  get  a far  better 
opinion  as  to  their  value  from  men  like  Mr. 
Harry  Draper,  of  Bewlay  and  Draper,  and 
people  in  that  business,  than  you  would  from  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

7257.  But  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  a far 
larger  concern  than  Messrs.  Bewlay  and  Draper, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  it  does  not  go  in  the  direc- 
tion of  buying  and  selling. 

7258.  It  is  an  immense  concern,  and  one  which 
operates  enormously? — Yes. 

7259.  They  would  be  able  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  commercial  value  of  iodine  and  bromine, 
would  they  not  ? — You  have  the  commercial  value 
in  the  commercial  lists  which  are  published  every 
day. 

7260.  I asked  you  the  other  day  to  be  good 
enough  to  look  the  matter  up,  and  I believe  you 
have  looked  with  some  interest  into  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee 

on 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

on  Public  Worts  in  1835,  in  regard  to  the  turf 
question  ? — I have  done  so. 

7261.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  William  Paid, 
an  engineer  of  considerable  position  in  those  days, 
directed  his  attention  very  specially  to  the  ques- 
tion of  utilising  peat  ? — Yes. 

7262.  You  are  aware  that  at  that  time  a steam 
vessel  upon  the  Shannon,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence given  here,  was  worked  by  peat?— Yes. 

7263.  It  is  stated  here,  “ On  the  Shannon 
there  is  a vessel  called  the  e ford  Dunady, 
having  a single  engine  on  board  of  18-hoise 
power,  which  is  fed  by  peat  fuel.  This  steam- 
boat is  propelled  along  the  waters  of  the  Shannon 
at  an  expense  of  4 d.  per  mile.  She  is  an  iron 
boat,  70  feet  long,  15  feet  beam,  and  consumes 
30  boxes  of  turf  in  going  30  miles.”  Ihen  he 
was  asked  if  that  was  compressed,  and  he  said 
“ No.  it  was  ordinary  turf.”  Then  he  was  asked, 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  she  goes  against  the  stream 
or  against  the  tide  consuming  only  4 d.  a mile, 
to  which  he  replied,  “ She  sails  daily  30  miles, 
and  the  expense  for  turf  is  L0  s.  The  next 
question  is,  “ Against  the  tide  and  against  the 
wind?”  and  the  answer  is,  “ Up  and  down  the 
Shannon,  against  wind  and  current,  from  Oor- 
tunina  Bridge  to  Shannon  harbour.  Mr.  Baird 
further  estimates  that  “ there  is  as  much  bog  in 
Ireland  as  would  supply  the  present  inhabitants 
of  seven  millions  and  a half  with  fuel  for  2,032 
years  ” Then  he  goes  into  an  elaborate  calcula- 
tion to  show  that,  “ allowing  a consumption  to 
each  person  of  two  tons  per  annum,  the  consump- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  being  about 
one  ton  of  coal  to  each  inhabitant  per  year,  and 
two  tons  of  uncompressed  peat  is  equal  to  a ton 
of  coal,  but  if  compressed  ton  for  ton  equal.  it 
I gathered  rightly  from  what  you  said  upon  a 
former  occasion  and  just  recently,  your  view  is 
adverse  to  the  economic  conversion  ot  turi  into 
fuel ; is  that  so  ? — It  is. 

7264.  Then  your  opinion  is  rather  adverse  to 

that  of  Professor  Sullivan,  Mr.  Bald,  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  and  many  other  authorities  ?— It  is  ; you 
will  see  what  I state  in  that  work  of  mine  {hand- 
inn  a book  to  the  Committee).  It  is,  “ A Ireatise 
on  Fuel,  Scientific  and  Practical,’  written  by 
myself,  and  published  in  1880.  . 

7265.  Will  you  read  the  passage ?-It  is  on 

patre  11.  “ Peat  cannot  be  economically  sub- 

stituted for  coal  where  the  price  of  the  latter  is, 
as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  relatively  low  ; its 
bulky  nature,  the  large  amount  of  water  it  retains 
even  after  being  thoroughly  air-dried,  renders  the 
carriage  of  it  costly,  and  reduces  its  available 
heating  power.  It  is  a more  costly  fuel  in  those 
countries  than  coal,  if  the  quantity  of  each  of  the 
two  fuels  that  would  be  required  for  a given 
amount  of  work  were  compared.” 

7266.  But  closely  examined,  that  is  a com- 

parative statement  as  between  peat  and  cheap 
coal,  is  it  not  ? — It  is.  . 

7267.  Now,  having  in  view  the  excessively 
small  quantity  of  coal  in  Ireland,  and  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  turf,  and  the  possibilities  wit 
which  you  are  pretty  familiar  of  utilising  peat  by 
compression,  drying  or  otherwise  (I  only  want 
your  candid  opinion.  I am  not  arguing  cither 
way  with  you  at  all.  I am  asking  for  mforma- 

0.98. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

tion  myself  as  well  as  for  this  Committee),  are 
you  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  possible  economically 
to  reduce  peat  to  the  condition  of  a practically 
available  fuel  in  Ireland?— I do  not  think  it,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  as  econo- 
mical a fuel  as  coal.  . 

7268.  Are  you  prepared  to  stand  against  all 
those  great  authorities  and  to  say  that  you  do 
not  think  that  peat  will  be  as  economical  a fuel 
as  coal?— My  authority  is  science;  you  can 
calculate  the  heating  power.  Of  course  in  making 
a calculation  as  regards  the  heating  power  of 
fuel,  you  do  not  get  it  in  practice,  but  it  can 
be  ’calculated ; you  can  calculate  the  heating 
power  of  a fuel  just  as  you  can  calculate  a rule-of- 
three  sum.  You  take  the  quantity  of  carbon, 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  the  quantity  of 
oxyo-en,  and  you  make  your  calculation.  P eople 
frequently  put  all  that  out  of  sight ; they  do  not 
o-o  into  the  system  ; they  just  look  at  it,  price  for 
price,  and  they  think,  if  peat  costs  so  much  and 
is  so  much  less  than  coal,  that  therefore  peat  is 
cheaper.  . . . . . ... 

7269.  Therefore,  your  summarised  view  is  that 
the  peat  of  Ireland  cannot  be  economically  con- 
verted into  fuel  for  the  future  wants  of  the 


verteu  mw  j-ui.  - --  — - 

country  ?— There  is  no  process  yet  developed 
which  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

7270.  Whilst  the  price  of  coal  remains,  what  it 
is  ?— Yes  ; whilst  the  price  of  coal  remains  as  at 
present. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

7271.  You  mean  in  competition  with  coal?— 
Yes. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7272.  Then  taking  it  absolutely,  and  by  itself; 
we  know  the  quantity  of  coal  in  Ireland  is 
excessively  small.  You  agree  with  Professor 
Hull  in  that  view,  do  you  not?— Yes  ; there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  supply  of  coal  m Ireland  is  small, 
but  then  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  coal  which  exists  in  Ireland. ; 
they  can  get  coal  from  England. 

7273.  Is  not  the  coal  in  England  running  out 
very  fast?— It  will  last  our  time,  I have  no 

d°7274.  It  will  last  a hundred  years  no  doubt, 
but  do  you  not  agree  that,  . as  an  economic 
question,  coal  in  England  is  being  rapidly 
exhausted  ?— No  doubt  it  is,  but  manufacturers 
and  people  who  have  to  use  the  fuel  will  not  take 
that  view  of  it ; they  will  take  no  account  of  how 
long  the  coal  will  last  in  England  ; they  will  buy 
what  is  cheapest. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

7275.  Have  not  the  deep  sinkings  of  the  last 

few  years  developed  coal  to  three  times  the  ex- 
tent that  was  thought  to  exist  previously  —Yes; 
I believe  we  have  a great  deal  more  than  it  was 
thought  we  had. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7276.  You  are  speaking  of  the  subpermian  coal, 
are  you  not  ? — I do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  ques- 

d03  Df4°0!l1'  7277.  Do 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

7277.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  Dutcli 

engineers’  view  was  with  regard  to  the  Bog  of 
-Allan  and  the  other  great  hogs  ? No. 

7278.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  Dutch 
wanted  to  buy  the  centre  of  Ireland  ? — I think  I 
do  remember  hearing  something  about  that. 

7279.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  they 
wanted  to  buy  it  for  the  purpose  of  fuel  or  for 
the  purpose  of  draining,  and  turning  it  into 
meadow  ?-I  do  not  know. 

7280.  I rather  believe  that  the  Dutch  eim-i- 
neers  tended  in  the  latter  direction,  that  they 
wanted  to  drain  it,  and  to  convert  it  into  meadow, 
and  not  to  utilise  it  as  fuel  ? — I do  not  know  my- 
self anything  about  it. 

7281.  Are  you  aware  that  the  conversion  of 
the  central  bogs  in  Ireland  has  occupied  not  only 
the  attention  of  very  able  engineers  in  Ireland, 
but  has  been  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  in 
Holland  and  in  France  as  having  a practical  bear- 
ing by  analogy  upon  their  own  great  marshes, 
both  in  the  south  of  France  and  throughout 
Holland  and  other  parts  of  Europe ; you  do  not 
happen  to  be  aware  of  that  ? — No. 


Mr.  Kenny. 

7282.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  west  coast 
ot  Ireland? — lam  to  a certain  extent;  I have 
been  frequently  in  Galway  and  I know  the 
neighbourhood. 

7283.  Have  you  been  further  along  the  coast 
than  in  Galway  town  ? — I have  not. 

7284.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  for  a great 
many  years  there  have  been  Scotch  companies 
buying  kelp  upon  the  coast  ?— Yes,  I am. 

7285.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a factory 
erected  m Galway  ?— Yes,  there  was. 

7286.  And  that  failed,  I believe  ?— Yes,  it  did. 

7287.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  its  failure  ? 
—It  was  owing  to  mismanagement ; they  had  no 
capital ; they  used  to  borrow  from  one  another, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  having  no  capital, 
it  could  not  stand. 

7288.  Did  they  apply  any  other  species  of 
practical  chemistry  except  kelp  production?— 
No. 

. 7289.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  durino-  the 
time  the  Galway  Company  was  running  its°  fac- 
tory, Mr.  Paterson,  a Glasgow  manufacturer, 
was  buying  kelp  and  was  able  to  pay  about  the 
same  price  for  the  kelp  and  take  it  to  Glasgow 

and  manufacture  it  at  a profit  ? Yes.  ° 

• ^lat  t'me  the  price  of  kelp  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  it  is  at  the  present  time? 

It  was. 

. 729L  An  agreement  was  subsequently  entered 
into  between  Mr.  Paterson  and  the  North  British 
Chemical  Company  by  which  the  North  British 
Chemical  Company  have  now  the  practical 
monopoly  of  the  kelp  buying  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

7292.  I believe  you  are  of  opinion  that  owino- 
to  that  monopoly  the  full  value  of  the  kelp  is  no° 
paid  for  it  ? — It  is  not. 

7293.  Do  you  know  the  price  they  are  paying 
for  it  at  the  present  time  ? — I have  heard  that  it 
is  either  3 l or  a little  over  3 l. 

7294.  Do  you  think  that  the  kelp  would  be 
•worth  more  than  that  ? — I do. 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

„ 73S?  mOW-  J™1  that  the  North 

lintish  Chemical  Company  erected  a chemical 
factory  for  the  ashes  of  what  is  called  the  “tan- 
gle, that  is  to  say  the  seaweed  stumps  upon  the 
western  coast  of  Clare  ? — No. 

. 7296-  Tliey  erected  a factory  there  about 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  ? — I never  heard  of  that. 

. 7297.  They  ashed  the  tangle,  and  sent  it  away 
immediately  in  vessels  to  Glasgow,  and  then,  at 
the  end  of  one  or  two  seasons,  they  found  it  was 
not  so  profi table  as  buying  kelp  themselves,  so 
they  turned  their  factory  into  a store-house  for 
the  kelp,  and  they  have  continued  buying  the  kelp 
since  ; I believe  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  ash- 
ing would  be  the  more  profitable  operation  ? It 

would  save  half  the  manufacturing  expenses,  and 
they  would  start  with  a substance  containing 
double  the  amount  of  iodine. 

7298.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  North  British  Company  shows 
that  the  buying  of  the  kelp  was,  at  any  rate  for 
them,  a more  profitable  operation ?— It  was. 

7299.  However,  scientifically,  that  is  not  so  in 
your  opinion  ?-No;  but,  of  course,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  altering  the  routine  of  such  a tliino- 
as  the  burning  of  seaweed. 

73i°,°‘  ?,ut  ,you  suSgested,  or  one  of  the  hon- 
ourable Members  suggested  in  examining  you, 
that  the  people  might  be  taught  to  ash  instead 
of  burning  the  kelp  ? — I think  if  there  were  a 
factory  established  in  Ireland  they  could  easily 
be  taught  to  do  that.  J 

7301.  But  at  the  present  time,  you  are  aware 
there  is  no  skilled  labour  required  for  burning 
help ; that  anybody  who  can  throw  seaweed  into 
a fire  can  burn  kelp  ? — Yes. 

7302.  Whereas  the  ashing  would  require 
a certain  amount  of  skilled  labour,  would  it  not  ? 
—Anyone  who  had  had  a little  instruction  could 
ash  the  seaweed. 

7303.  Would  it  not  require  a retort  ?— No,  it 
would  not, 

. J394:  But] kelp  burning  again  is  one  of  those 
industries  which  does  not  require  the  application 
of  much  capital  ? —It  does  not. 

r,Jfi°5\Ti1?ee0n]ly1-Capi'aI  h re(iuires  is  that  the 
people  shall  find  the  weed  and  burn  it? Yes. 

o 7306-  Are  you  aware  that  many  people  along 
the  coast  line  manage  to  drag  out  an  existence 
on  the  coast  m the  summer  time  by  collecting  and 
burning  kelp,  and  that  what  they  earn  in  that 
tm^n_  T®  to  carry  them  over  the  winter  ?— Yes. 

730 (.  Therefore,  you  consider  that  an  industry 
well  worth  cultivating  ? — I do.  J 

7308.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  is  an 

up-ward  tendency  in  the  price  of  kelp  ? I am 

very  glad  to  hear  it. 

7309-  } believe  the  chemical  value  is  beino- 
slightiy  increased  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 

of  obtaining  some  of  the  other  substances  ? The 

substances  from  other  places. 

J3)!?:  1 suPPose  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
btandford  the  chemist  of  the  North  British 
Company  ? I do  not  know  him  personally,  hut 

he  sent  me  his  last  publication. 

7311.  Are  you  aware  that  he  lias  for  some 
tune  past  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  entrant  an 
edible  substance  from  seaweed,  called  Algine  ?— 

7312.  Have 
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Professor  Galloway,  m.r.i.a.,  e.c.9. 


[ Continued. 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

7312.  Have  you  examined  into  that  process!' 
__I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 

je7313.  His  proposal,  as  I understand,  is  to  ex- 
tract from  the  ordinary  red  weed,  which  of  course 
is  never  used  as  a food  in  any  portion  of  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  by  some  process  of  distillation, 
an  edible  substance  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  is  extracted  by  the  ordinary  process  ot  boil- 
ing from  what  is  known  as  Carageen  .—I  under- 
stand so. 

7314  As  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  doing  it,  you  are  not  able  to  say  whether 
it  would  be  likely  to  be  profitable?-!  think 
there  is  a difficulty  about  it.  First  of  all  he 
washes  out  the  inorganic  substances  or  salts,  such 
as  chloride  of  potassium,  and  then  he  treats  the 
■organic  matter  left  for  the  Algine,  so  tliat  I think 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  about  it. 

7315.  With  regard  to  the  general  calculation 
Mr.  Molloy  entered  into,  how  many  tons  of  dried 
seaweed  would  make  how  many  tons  of  kelp  ?— 
You  must  calculate  it  upon  the  wet  weed:  it  is 
always  calculated  upon  the  wet  weed. 

7316.  But  do  you  mean  by ‘‘ the  wet  weed 

the  weed  immediately  after  it  is  pulled  out  of 
the  sea?— Yes.  . . . „ 

7317.  Including  the  salt  water  that  is  m it i 
— Yes. 

7318.  How  many  tons  of  kelp  could  be  made 
out  of  a hundred  tons  of  wet  weed  ?— You  calcu- 
late one  ton  to  every  twenty-five  tons  ot  wet 

7319.  Do  you  ever  calculate  it  upon  the  dry 
weed?— No, it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  do 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

that ; of  course  you  can  make  the  calculation  by 
just  subtracting  the  water. 

7320.  Have  you  ever  made  the  calculation 
how  many  tons  of  tangle  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a ton  of  kelp  ? — I have  not. 

7321.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  would  be 
of  gathering  a ton  of  wet  weed  ? — 1 do  not  know. 

7322.  Might  it  be  gathered  for  a shilling?— 
It  must  be  a very  small  cost ; they  bring  it  up  in 
boat-loads  to  Galway  and  have  sales  for  it,  for 
the  weed  itself ; from  the  way  you  sec  it  about, 
the  cost  must  be  very  little. 

7323.  It  must  cost  something  like  a shilling  to 
gather  it;  at  that  rate,  assuming  five  tons  of  kelp 
were  manufactured  from  100  tons  of  wet  weed, 
and  if  you  sold  it  at  4 /.  a ton,  you  would  have  a 
return  of  something  like  20  Z.  for  an  expenditure 
0f  5 i •> — Yes ; assuming  the  figures. 

7324.  That  would  be  a very  fair  profit?—!  es; 

no  doubt.  , 

7325.  So  that  as  a commercial  transaction  the 

burning  of  kelp  might  be  thoroughly  profitable? 
—Certainly.  . 

7326.  Mr.  Stanford  had  a factory  m one  ot  the 
western  islands  some  years  ago,  had  he  not  ?— 
Yes. 

7327.  That  was  not  a success  ?— No, . he  took 
the  weed  itself  and  had  it  conveyed  to  his  factory 
and  put  it  in  retorts  and  distilled  it,  but  it 

7328.  Your  principal  suggestion  then  would  be 
that  instead  of  burning  seaweed  into  kelp  as  at 
present,  if  a system  of  charring  were  adopted  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  the  producers,  and 
the  operations  in  the  laboratory  would  be  sim- 
plified and  made  cheaper  ? — Yes,  they  would. 


Mr.  S.  M.  Macrory,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

7329.  You  are  a landowner  in  county 
Londonderry,  are  you  not  ? — I am  a small  land- 

owner.  .Til 

7330.  But  you  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  the  milling  interest  both  ot 
oatmeal  and  flour,  have  you  not  ?— I have  had 
very  considerable  experience  of  them. 

7331.  I think  it  will  save  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee if  I ask  you,  without  questioning  you  on 
every  detail,  to  make  a statement  to  the  Committee 
upon  the  points  as  to  which  you  have  come  pre- 
pared to  give  evidence  ? — I will  try  to  put  it  in 
as  business-like  a form  as  I possibly  can  ; I may 
simply  preface  my  evidence  by  saying  that  the  corn 
mills  which  I represent  in  the  county  Londonderry 
were  established  by  my  father  about  70  years  ago, 
and  that  for  the  last  35  years  I have  had  practical 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  flour  and  oatmeal 
business.  I was  originally  intended  for  the  en- 
gineering profession, 'but  at  the  time  I speak  o ie 
flour  industry  was  as  prosperous  as  perhaps  any 
other  industry,  so  that  I took  it  up.  The  flour-mu  - 
ing  business  was  very  fairly  prosperous  m Ireland 
from  about  35  years  ago  up  to  at  all  events  1 
years  ago.  At  the  present  time  I have  three 
mills;  two  of  those  mills  are  flour  mills,  and  aie 
now,  I am  sorry  to  say,  stopped ; the  other  ot 
the  three  is  a large  oatmeal  mill,  and  I am  still 

0.98. 


Mr.  Hervey  Bruce — continued, 
able  to  work  that,  though  against  very  consider- 
able competition  from  both  the  L nited  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  a pretty  well  known  fact  1 
suppose  that  at  the  very  least  two-thirds  ot  all 
the  flour  mills  and  also  oatmeal  mills  in  Ireland 
are  at  present  stopped. 


7332.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  importation 
f so  much  foreign  flour  ?—  Precisely  so.  I do 
ot  think  there  is  any  prospect  whatever  that 
hese  mills  will  be  started  again,  because  although 
ve  know  that  the  United  Kingdom  can  make  as 
rood  flour  and  probably  better  flour  than  any 
Jther  millers  in  the  world,  yet  at  the  same  tmie 
nvino-  to  the  increased  American  competition  we 
iave”no  inducement  to  put  in  the  improved 
nachinery  that  is  now  absolutely  necessary.  The 
Committee  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  tloui 
trade,  but  I may  inform  them  that  it  has  under- 
gone quite  a revolution  of  late  years.  The  od 
method  of  grinding  the  wheat  into  flour  by  means 
of  mill-stones,  which  has  been  for  centuries  the 
practice,  has  undergone  a complete  change,  and 
it  is  now  a matter  of  life  and  death  with  miUers 
to  put  in  the  roller  system.  I need  not  go  into 
technical  details  of  the  reasons  why  those  changes 
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Chairman — continued. 

are  absolutely  necessary,  but  at  all  events  it  is 
necessary  that  a flour  mill,  in  order  to  compete 
with  American  flour,  should  adopt  the  most  mo- 
dern machinery,  and  some  of  the  flour  mills  in 
Ireland  have  done  so. 


/333.  I would  suggest  that  it  would  be 
desirable,  as  your  evidence  will  be  read  by 
experts,  to  give  the  details  as  to  the  necessity  for 
this  change  in  the  system  ? — I may  mention  that 
I have  not  yet  put  in  the  roller  system  myself, 
but  I thoroughly  understand  it,  and  know  what 
are  the  inducements  to  put  it  in.  I should  put 
it-  in  for  this  reason,  that  wheat,  in  order  to 
produce  really  good,  perfectly  sound  flour,  must 
be  ground  perfectly  cool  without  any  increase  in 
the  temperature.  By  the  system  of  gradual 
reduction  in  the  rollers  the  wheat  is  nipped 
gradually,  and  does  not  undergo  any  increase  in 
temperature  by  the  process  of  rolling,  whereas 
by  passing  through  the  millstones  it  gets  heated, 
because  it  passes  into  the  centre  of  the  millstone 
and  must  be  probably  a minute  of  time  from  the 
time  it  passes  into  the  centre  of  the  millstone 
until  it  is  discharged  at  the  rim. 

7334.  And  the  necessary  increase  Of  tefnpera- 
ture  by  the  millstone  has  put  the  millstone  out  of 
use  - — I hat  has  been  so. 

Sir  Hervey  Biiioe. 

733 5.  At  this  stage  I would  ask  you  a ques- 
tion which  I think  it  might  now  be  convenient 
to  put  to  you  ; you  consider,  I believe,  that  the 
manufacture  of  oatmeal  in  Ireland  will  suffer 
more  than  the  manufacture  of  flour  ? — I believe 
the  great  competition  which  we  have  encountered 
for  the  last  ten  years  from  foreign  flour  is  only 
now  commencing  to  be  felt  in  oatmeal,  and  I 
believe  that  competition  will  have  the  effect  of 
ultimatdy  destroying  the  oatmeal  trade  in  Ire- 

7336.  What  is  your  reason  for  that  opinion?— 

I he  reason  is  that  it  requires  nearly  two  tons 
of  oats  to  produce  one  ton  of  oatmeal ; or  to  o-0 
very  closely  into  it  the  proportions  are  Us 
8™t0.  If'  requires  14  cwt.  of  oats  to 
make  eight ,cw t of  oatmeal.  Then  the  Ameri- 
cans  and  the  Canadians  can  send  oats  over  in 
then  bulky ^ form,  but  they  have  to  pay  nearly 
double  imght  for  so  sending  them;  but  if  they 
send  them  over  m the  shape  of  oatmeal,  it  is  so 
££>and  lfc  rendered,  in  fact,  so  portable, 
that  shipowners  and  railway  companies  carry  it 

off] frf  flip  °7  rtt®’  tllose  Measures  the 

offal  of  the  oatmeal  is  entirely  lost  to  the  Irish 

ofnoiu-  f°r  th,e  0atmeal  Apartment 

of  oui  house,  I know  that  the  Irish  farmer 
values  very  much  the  mill  sifts  or  shoots,  and 
the  mill  dust  resulting  from  the  manufacture  of 
oatmeal  in  the  country.  These  articles  are  very 
iow  puced;  they  form  good  pig  feeding  and 
cattle  feeding;  but  the  Irish  farmers  are  now 

oveinVrellvff  hem  oatmeai  is  sent  i 

ovei  leady  for  use,  at  a price  with  which  the 
Irish  miller  cannot  compete. 

7337.  I need  hardly  ask  you  whether  oats  is  a ■ 
much  more  common  cropin  Ireland  than  wheat  7—  , 
1 may  say  that  oats  is  the  staple  crop  in  Ireland.  j 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce - continued, 
s 7338.  Consequently  the  loss  of  oatmeal  would 
e much  more  seriously  affect  Ireland  than  England  ? 
- —Very  much  more  so.  I may  say  that  my 
a average  yearly  production  of  oatmeal  is  L600 
tons,  and  out  of  that  at  least  1,400  tons  is  sent 
chiefly  to  the  north  of  England. 

7339.  Having  stated  the  damage  you  think  is 
3 done  to  the  millowners  of  Ireland,  could  you 
r suggest  any  mode  of  remedy?— The  remedies' 
. that  1 would  recommend  would  be,  first,  a small 
t duty  on  all  manufactured  articles  imported ; I 
, kuow  a great  many  gentlemen  will  differ  with 
. me  ; but.  I believe  that  if  England  and  Ireland  are 
; t0  be  maintained  as  manufacturing  countries  there 
i must  be  a tax  put  upon  manufactured  articles 
; at  the  same  time  admitting  raw  materials  free.  ’ 

Chairman. 

.7340.  Supposing  we  do  not  agree  to  that  in 
this  country,  you  would  not,  I presume,  have  a 

difference  as  between  Ireland  and  England  ? 

No.  b 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

7341.  You  mean  as  between  foreign  countries 
and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

7342.  You  are  not  what  is  called  now  a fair- 
trader  ? — I merely  stand  upon  the  broad  principle 
that  all  foreign  manufactured  articles  coming  into 
these  countries  should  bear  a tax  whether  “small 
or  great. 

Mr.  Carry. 

7343.  Whether  from  the  colonies  or  from 
foreign  countries  ?— That  would  depend  upon 
circumstances ; if  the  colonies  admit  our  goods 
free,  then  I would,  admit  their  goods  free. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

7344.  Would  you  tax  manufactured  articles 
of  food?  I would;  I think  I am  prepared  to 
show  that  even  a tax  on  foreign  flour  would  not 
affect  the  working  classes. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

7314.5-  J would  ask  you  to  give  your  reasons 

'thinking  that  a duty  on  manufactured  articles 
of  food  would  not  affect  the  working  classes  ? — 

I will  endeavour  to  do  so  very  briefly.  When  I 
commenced  the  milling  business  some  35  years 
ago,  I recollect  distinctly  that  we  were  very 
glad  to  get  from  3 l.  to  4 L , a ton  for  our  bran  ; 
at  that  time  bran  was  even  a better  article  than 
it  is  now,  whereas  now  we  cannot  meet  the 
demand  for  it  at  even  6 l or  8 /.  a ton.  The 
Committee  are  all  aware  that  Ireland  is  a great 
cattle-producing  and  dairy  country,  and  ought  to 
be  even  more  so  than  it  is,  in  my  opinion.  °Now 
one  of  the  results  of  this  foreign  importation  is 
that  our  cattlemen  and  dairymen  have  to  pay 
more  than  double  what  I would  call  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  bran.  The  demand  for  bran  is 
so.  much  in  excess  of  the  supply  that  the 
price  has  risen  to  quite  an  exorbitant 
rate  ; and,  speaking  for  the  owners  of  mills  which 
still  existed  in  Ireland,  I have  their  authority 
for  saying  that  they  could  hardly  work  and  meet 
the  competition  in  foreign  flour  were  it  not  for 
what  they  themselves  admit  to  be  the  exorbitant 
price  of  bran.  If  the  dairyman  pays  a double 
price  for  bran,  he  must  add  it  on  to  the  price 

of 
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Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued . 
of  his  milk  and  butter.  That  is  an  obvious  thing, 
because  bran  is  a necessary  article  for  them. 
On  the  other  hand  we  never  can  get  it  from 
America,  because  if  they  send  it  in  a loose 
state,  it  is  so  bulky  that  it  will  not  stow,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  shippers  demand  double 
rates.  The  flour  is  brought  over  at  a very  low 
rate  becanse  it  stows  well;  practically  speaking, 
you  may  say  that  they  cannot  send  the  bran 
over ; in  America  I understand  there  is  a very 
large  demand  for  bran,  the  price  of  it  being  from 
2 /.  to  3 /.  and  4 /.  a ton  for  the  winter  food  of 
the  cattle ; they  have  a long  winter  and  they 
have  no  inducement  to  send  the  bran  over  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  compress  the  bran  by 
hydraulic  pressure  or  otherwise,  it  heats  on  the 
passage  over  and  becomes  worthless. 

Chairman. 

7346.  Is  there  any  importation  of  bran?  — 
There  is  a small  importation  of  bran  from  the 
continent. 

7347.  We  were  told  that  owing  to  the  flour 
coming  in  in  a manufactured  form  the  bran  was 
left  behind,  and  that  that  was  a serious  loss  to 
the  farmer  ? — I am  now  explaining  that  bran 
cannot  be  sent  to  this  country  from 
America,  because  it  is  a bulky  and  springy 
article  ; if  it  is  compressed  it  heats,  and  if  it  is 
not  compressed  the  railway  and  steamship  com- 
panies charge  so  high  a freight  that  that  prevents 
those  who  have  it  from  exporting  it. 

7348.  Would  it  be  affected  by  damp? — I think 
that  bran  would  be  seriously  affected  by  damp, 
more  so  than  any  other  article ; it  is  very  suscep- 
tible of  damp. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

7349.  You  were  about  to  state  the  reasons 
why  in  your  opinion  a protective  duty  upon  foods 
would  not  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer ; 
would  you  kindly  do  so  ? — My  reason  for  saying 
so  is  this : I may  mention  that  I have  a number 
of  letters  from  Irish  millers,  and  their  views  go 
in  the  direction  of  a much  higher  duty,  but  at 
the  same  time  I would  impose  a minimum  of  1 s. 
per  sack  of  flour  ; in  other  words  a minimum  of 
8 s.  a ton.  If  that  flour  were  baked  into  bread 
the  greatest  difference  the  duty  would  make 
upon  a 4 lb.  loaf  would  be  one-eighth  of  a penny. 
I do  not  look  upon  it  that  if  a man  pays  6 d.  for 
a 4 lb.  loaf  even  one  farthing  increase  would  be 
a very  serious  increase,  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  there  would  be  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  by  the  re-starting  of  the  mills,  and  also  that 
the  farmers  would  have  an  increased  amount  of 
demand  for  their  produce,  and  also  that  the 
dairymen  would  get  an  increased  supply  of  food 
for  their  cattle,  which  they  cannot  do  without ; 
I think  it  will  be  a benefit  all  round. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

7350.  Would  there  be  any  danger  that  the 
duty  on  imported  flour  would  be  used  as  a pre- 
text for  increasing  the  price  more  largely  than 
you  apprehend  ? —I  have  no  doubt  that  might  be 
possible,  because  bakers  are  very  glad  to  raise 
the  price  when  they  can ; but  in  strict  practice 
all  that  it  could  possibly  raise  the  41b.  loaf  by 
Would  be  one-eighth  of  a pennv. 

• 0.98. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

7351.  As  there  is  no  coin  to  represent  one- 
eighth  of  a penny,  what  would  you  suggest  to 
meet  that? — I would  recommend  that  2 s.  a saqk 
or  16  s.  a ton  should  be  put  on  foreign  flour,  but 
the  more  moderate  duty  would  be  the  better. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

7352.  ITow  would  that  affect  the  price  ? — Two 
shillings  and  sixpence  would  be  ope  farthing  and 
a little  more  upon  the  4 lb.  loaf;  five-sixteenths, 
practically. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

7353.  Are  those  private  letters  that  you  have 
referred  to,  or  might  they  be  put  in  as  papers  for 
our  report?— I should  be  very  glad  to  put 
them  in.  I have  a letter  from  Mr.  Mercier, 
the  owner  of  large  mills  in  county  Down,  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  out  in  America,  and 
knows  the  subject  thoroughly.  I have  also  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  the 
Foyle  mills,  Londonderry,  and  Messrs.  W.  and 
C.  Scott  from  the  Omagh  mills  in  county  Tyrone, 
and  from  Mr.  Walker  the  principal  mill-owner 
in  Newry.  I may  mention  that  those  gentlemen 
have  adopted  the  improved  process  of  rollers  ; 
and  I have  also  a letter  from  Mr.  Best  of  Armagh. 
Those  letters  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
but  they  represent  generally  the  feeling  of  the 
trade.  ( The  letters  loere  handed  in.) 

7354.  I will  not  ask  you  to  go  into  the  details 
as  regards  the  railway  rates,  for  I daresay  you 
have  read  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  witnesses, 
who  have  told  us  that  the  railway  rates  are 
prejudicial  to  the  home  interest  in  many  cases  ?— 
I.agree  with  that  evidence. 

7355.  Will  you  state  any  case  in  your  own 
particular  business  where  they  are  prejudicial 
rates  ? — I think  the  rates  for  short  distances  in 
Ireland  are,  generally  speaking,  too  high.  But 
at  the  same  time,  having  regard  to  the  very 
expensive  way  in  which  railways  in  Ireland  have 
generally  been  constructed,  I do  not  think  the 
shareholders  could  very  well  reduce  the  rates, 
because  oar  Irish  railways,  though  they  are 
paying'  moderate  dividends,  are  certainly  not 
paying  extravagant  dividends. 

7356.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  local  rates 
are  perfectly  fair  in  comparison  with  the  longer 
rates,  because  we  have  heard  not;  I want  to 
know  your  experience? — I think  the  short 
distances  are  charged  a.  little  in  excess  of  the 
longer  distances  ; but  at  the  same  time  one  must 
take  into  account  that  the  terminal  charges  are 
in  both  cases  the  same. 

7357.  There  is  not  any  such  very  considerable 
excess  as  to  make  it  unfair  to  the  sender? — I 
should  not  consider  them  unfair,  but  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  the  rates  generally  should  be 
reduced  if  it  were  possible. 

7358.  Do  you  concur  with  the  view  that 
technical  education  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  ? — Speaking  in  a general  way, 
I may  just  mention  that  in  county  Londonderry 
we  had  a very  good  agricultural  school  at 
Temple-moyle,  which  I have  no  doubt  Sir  Hervey 
Bruce  recollects  very  well ; it  was  subsidised  by 
■the  Government,  but  for  some  reason,  I do  not 
know  what,  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn  and  the 
school  fell  to  the  ground.  1 can  speak  from 
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Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued, 
personal  experience  that  those  farmers’  sons  who 
were  educated  at  the  Templemoyle  School,  and 
who  are  now  farmers  in  the  district,  are  still 
looked  up  to  as  the  model  farmers  of  the  district. 
I might  supplement  that  by  saying  that  I think 
the  State  are  making  a great  mistake  in  making 
those  large  grants  for  intermediate  education 
and  so  on,  for  they  unfit  the  farmers’  sons 
for  the  duties  that  are  likely  to  fall  upon 
them  afterwards ; they  give  them  a classical 
education  and  that  sort  of  thing,  whereas 
1 think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  give  him 
a thoroughly  good  English  education,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  combine  that  with  a practical  know- 
ledge of  farming.  My  own  opinion  is  that  if'  a 
practical  school  of  agriculture  could  be  established 
in  every  county  in  Ireland  supplied  with  a large 
number  of  first-rate  milking  cattle  and  cattle  of 
every  description,  so  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  would  see  what  advances  were  made  in 
improving  the  breeds,  &c.,  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  could  be  thoroughly 
educated  in  practical  farming,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  cattle  and  dairy  farming,  it  would 
be  much  more  beneficial  to  the  country  in 
general  than  the  recent  effort  after  what  I 
might  call  over-education. 

7359.  I think  you  would  scarcely  call  Temple- 
moyle an  example  of  technical  education  ; it 
was  rather  agricultural  education  that  was  given 
there,  was  it  not  ?—  At  the  same  time  they  get  a 
thoroughly  sound  English  education  there. 

7360.  I do  not  mean  that ; however,  we  have 
your  opinion  upon  it,  so  I will  not  pursue  it. 
There  is  only  one  other  subject  upon  which  I 
would  ask  you  a question.  I think  a year  or  two 
ago  you  had  some  negotiations  about  peat,  upon 
which  subject  Dr.  Lyons  examined  the  last 
witness  at  some  length.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
your  experience  of  that  was? — It  is  rather  out  of 
my  own  business,  but  at  the  same  time  I am  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  largest  peat  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  I should  be  very  glad  to  see 
the  peat  industry,  if  at  all  practicable,  established, 
but  my  own  impression  is  that  it  cannot  be  prac- 
tically worked  in  Ireland,  simply  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  only  one  month  in  the  year  in  which 
we  can  really  dry  the  peat,  and  as  a matter  of 
necessity,  the  peat  crop  in  any  shape  you  take  it 
must  be  saved  in  very  dry  weather;  peat 
is  like  a sponge,  it  absorbs  moisture  very 
rapidly.  If  you  can  gather  the  peat  in  very  dry 
weather  it  is  all  well  enough,  but  if  you  have  to 
put  a large  amount  of  shedding  up  it  becomes 
impracticable. 

7361.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  dried  arti- 
ficially in  other  countries  by  means  of  sheds  open 
at  the  sides  and  covered  at  theltop ; would  not 
that  overcome  the  difficulty  you  speak  of  if  the 
same  thing  were  done  in  Ireland? — It  might, 
but  I do  not  think  in  a general  way  much  would 
come  of  it. 

7362.  Were  the  negotiations  that  were  carried 
on  so  private  that  you  would  not  wish  to  go  into 
them  before  this  Committee  ? — I have  no  ob- 
jection to  state  what  the  circumstances  were.  A 
firm  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  had  patented  a pro- 
cess for  using  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  peat  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  they  told  me  that 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued, 
associated  with  them  to  a great  extent  was  the 
member  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  also  the 
member  for  Sunderland. 

7363.  How  far  did  you  go  with  them  in 
making  the  arrangements  ? — They  came  over  to' 
Ireland  ; I drove  them  to  the  mountain  myself,, 
and  they  pronounced  the  peat  to  be  thoroughly 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  in  fact  the  best 
they  had  ever  seen  ; I then  told  them  I should  be 
very  pleased  to  give  them  the  use  of  one  of  my 
flour  mills  for  a year  free,  with  ample  water  power 
within  a vex-y  short  distance,  about  two  miles  from 
the  peat,  and  that  they  might  prosecute  the  manu- 
facture theve  if  they  liked,  and  that  ultimately  I 
should  take  a very  small  royalty  for  the  peat,  but 
that  for  the  first  year  I would  give  it  to  them 
free  altogether,  afterwards  leaving  it  to  two  arbi- 
trators mutually  chosen  to  say  what  was  a fair 
amount.  However  I found  they  wanted  me  to 
invest  all  the  money,  about  10,000/.  or  12,000 
for  carrying  on  the  business,  but  not  knowing 
anything  of  it  I did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

7364.  The  fact  was  that  the  men  possessing 
the  patent  would  not  invest  any  money  them- 
selves, but  wished  you  to  lend  the  money  ? — That 
was  so. 

7365.  They  themselves  had  no  confidence  in  it 
apparently? — It  appeared  to  me  they  had  no 
confidence  in  it. 

Mx-.  Corry. 

7366.  You  have  not  yourself  experimented  in 
anyway  in  making  peat  ? — I have  not-  I simply 
cut  a large  quantity  of  turf  myself  for  local  use. 
I let  out  the  remainder  of  the  mountain  at  a 
reasonable  rate  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  cut 
turf. 

7367.  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  myself  lost  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  putting  up  sheds,  and  it 
has  been  a complete  failux-e.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  milling,  those  gentlemen  who  have  put  up 
roller  mills  have  been  principally  in  seaport 
towns,  have  they  not? — They  have. 

7368.  Has  that  given  them  any  advantage  ? — 
I think  it  has,  because  all  the  wheat  we  slxould 
manufacture  now  in  Ireland  would  come  from 
abroad. 

7369.  Coxxsequently  their  mills  adjoin  seaport 
towns,  and  that  gives  the  men  advantage  over  the 
mills  in  thecountx-y? — It  does  decidedly.  The 
only  advantage  the  mills  in  the  country  in  most 
places  passess  is  water  power-. 

7370.  But  do  you  consider  that  water  power 
is  any  particular  advantage  when  you  have  coals 
laid  down  at  15  s.  a ton  in  your  mill  ? — 1 think 
the  water  power  means  about  2 s.  per  ton  saved 
upon  every  ton  of  wheat  ground? — Then  it 
x-emains  to  see  what  railway  carnage  you  have  to 
pay.  Of  course  a saving  of  2 s.  a ton  would  only 
permit  1 s.  for  the  wheat  and  1 s.  return  carriage 
for  the  flour. 

7371.  It  is  only  by  the  alteration  of  the  system 
of  milling  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  living 
by  it  in  Ireland  now? — Yes,  I think  so,  but  I 
should  also  say  that  from  the  change  to  the  rol- 
ler system  the  millers  of  England  and  Ireland 
can  produce  better  flour  than  any  other  place, 
because  they  command  the  wheat  of  all  the 

world. 
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Mr.  Corry — continued. 

•world,  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  by  the  mixture 
of  different  wheats  that  the  best  flour  is  made. 
Then  on  the  other  hand  the  Americans  have 
very  o-ood  wheats  but  they  cannot  command  the 
selection  of  all  the  Black  Sea,  Baltic,  Indian, 
American,  and  Californian  wheats  that  we  can. 

7372.  Do  you  sell  at  a higher  price  this  flour 
made  in  these  roller  mills,  than  that  which  you 
import?— I think  the  prices  are  very  nearly 
equal : in  some  cases  the  local  mills  get  rather 
more;  on  the  other  hand  the  Hungarian  flour 
is  the  best  manufactured  flour  on  the_  roller 
principle,  the  Americans  have  taken  their  flour 
millino-  system  entirely  from  the  Hungarians, 
and  the  Hungarian  mills  have  always  maintained 
their  prestige  in  flour  manufacture. 

7373.  I think  you  stated  that  the  great  advan- 

tage that  these  roller  mills  had,  was  in  being 
able  to  supply  their  customers  with  bran,  and 
that  the  high  price  of  bran  was  all  in  then- 
favour  ? — Yes,  I believe  the  present  roller  mills 
in  Ireland  could  not  make  way  provided  that 
bran  was  at  a reasonable  price  ; it  is  from  the 
very  high  price  of  the  offals  that  the  Irish  mills 
exist.  . . . . , 

7374.  What  is  the  price  of  bran  m relation  to 

wheat?— Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  price  of 
bran  in  Ireland  very  often  exceeds  the  price  ot 
wheat.  . . , 

7375.  That  rise  has  been  going  on  for  a long 
time,  has  it  not?— That  has  been  going  on  lor 
some  years. 

7376.  That  tells  very  prejudicially  against 
those  who  are  dealing  with  stock? — Very  preju- 
dicially indeed. 

7377.  You  stated  that  the  importation  of  bran 

is  not  likely  to  be  carried  on  to.  any  extent 
owing  to  the  bulkiness  of  it? — I think,  from  the 
nature  of  bran,  it  cannot  be  imported  into  this 
country  from  long  distances  ; we  have  consider- 
able supplies  of  it,  however,  from  Holland  and 
Baltic  ports.  • . 

7378.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a duty  being 
put  on  all  imported  manufactured  food? — I think 
so,  most  decidedly,  seeing  that  the  American 
taxes  so  highly  everything  we  send  him;  I know 
when  we  sent  them  some  potatoes  the  tax 
absorbed  almost  everything  there  was,  and  I only 
got  a very  few  pounds  when  I ought  to  have  got 
a large  sum  of  money.  I have  just  received  to- 
day the  invoice  of  some  sacks  of  potatoes,  and  I 
see  the  duty  which  the  Americans  imposed  upon 
the  potatoes  that  were  sent  there,  absorbed  nearly 
the  whole  value  of  the  potatoes  themselves. 

7379.  With  regard  to  the  oatmeal  trade  you  say 
you  make  about  1,600  tons  of  oatmeal  in  the  year  and 
export  about  1,400  tons  to  this  country  ; is  the 
consumption  of  oatmeal  dying  out  in  Ireland  ?- 
The  consumption  of  oatmeal  is  decidedly  dying 
out  in  Ireland. 

7380.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?— There 
are  several  reasons  for  it;  to  begin  with,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a supply  of  milk  now ; I know  the 

labouring  classes  have  a difficulty  in  getting  a sup- 
ply of  milk  in  Ireland,  and  oatmeal  porridge  pos- 
sesses its  great  advantages  only  by  being  taken 
along  with  milk. 

7381.  The  want  of  the  milk  lessens  the  demand 
lor  the  oatmeal  r — It  does,  decidedly. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Corry — continued. 

7382.  Therefore  you  think  the  consumption 
of  oatmeal  is  decreasing  very  rapidly  in  Ireland  ? 
— It  is  decreasing  very  rapidly  in  Ireland ; I 
should  say  it  is  not  one-fourth  of  what  it  was 
25  years  ago. 


Chairman. 

7383.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that 
the  dealers  in  flour  have  made,  that  the  home 
millers  adulterate  their  flour,  and  that  therefore 
they  prefer  the  foreign  flour  ? — I do  not  think 
there  is,  but  there  is  a certain  reason  for  the 
fact  that  certain  persons  have  cast  reflections  on 
Irish  flour ; I have  explained  that  the  roller 
system  produces  a very  superior  article  to  what 
can  be  made  by  millstones,  but  the  millers  in 
Ireland  have  found  their  trade  going  down  so 
badly  lately  that  they  have  been  very  unwilling, 
and  in  some  cases  unable,  to  adopt  the  modern 
system  of  rolling. 

7384.  I asked  you  the  question  because  I have 
a letter  before  me  in  which  a dealer  in  flour  made 
the  statement  that  the  flour  from  the  Irish  mills 
was  adulterated,  and  that,  therefore,  they  preferred 
the  flour  from  America  and  other  countries  ; that 
is  denied  by  a former  witness  ? — I can  give  an 
unqualified  contradiction  to  that  statement ; it  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  flour  made  by  mill- 
stones is  undoubtedly  inferior  to  that  made  by 
rollers. 

7385.  It  is  not  a very  difficult  thing  to  adul- 
terate, is  it?— At  the  present  low  prices  I do  not 
think  there  would  be  much  advantage  in 
adulterating  it,  but  it  has  been  adulterated  with, 
rice  flour. 

Mr.  Corry. 

7386.  You  think  the  diminution  of  the  pro- 
duction of  oatmeal  is  a serious  matter  to  the 
country  ?— I think  so,  because  people  could  do.so 
much  more  work  upon  oatmeal  as  compared  with 
what  they  could  do  upon  wheat. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

7387.  I want  to  understand  this  point  about 

the  oatmeal ; you  know  oatmeal  stirabout  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  usually  consumed  is  made 
•with  water? — Water  and  oatmeal  boiled  to- 
gether. . 

7388.  And  the  Indian  meal  is  made  m the  same 
way  ?— It  is  made  in  very  much  the  same  way. 

7389.  Whether  it  be  Indian  meal  or  oatmeal, 
it  is  consumed  with  milk  after  it  is  made  ?— 01 
course  oatmeal  porridge  can  be  consumed  with- 
out milk,  but  it  is  not  so  tasteful,  and  would  not 
go  into  consumption  in  the  same  way. 

7390.  Do  not  the  people  consume  Indian  meal 
in  the  same  way  ? — They  do. 

7391.  If  the  people  use  Indian  meal  with  milk 
as  they  must  if  they  use  it  at  all,  how  do  you 
make  out  that  the  want  of  milk  operates  against 
the  use  of  oatmeal? — It  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  use  Indian  meal  stirabout  with  milk 
they  can  eat  it  in  the  form  of  bread  as  they  do  m 
the  north  of  Ireland. 

7392.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they  use 

Indian  meal  in  the  form  of  stirabout  with  milk  ? 
— Not  so  much  as  they  formerly  did  ; it  was  for- 
merly made  into  porridge  almost  entirely,  but 
now  I think  it  is  very  much  made  into  bread,  or 
mixed  with  flour.  . T 
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Dr.  Lyons. 

'393.  Is  it  in  the  shape  of  hominy  cake? — 
It  is  something  like  that ; of  course  Indian  meal 
m America  forms  a much  nicer  meal  than  it  is  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Sexton. 


7394.  But  as  far  as  regards  the  softer  form  of 
the  food,  the  milk  would  be  as  necessary  to  the 
Indian  meal  as  to  the  oatmeal?— I daresay  it 
would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite. 

7395.  But  that  does  not  quite  show  that  the 
want  of  milk  would  account  for  the  preference 
or  Indian  meal  to  oatmeal  ? — I do  not  think  it 
would. 

7396.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
wish  to  have,  agriculture  under  State  farms  in 
every  country  ?-It  would  be  very  desirable, 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  the  system  would  be  to 
a great  extent  self-supporting. 

. ‘397.  That  the  State  should  start  the  institu- 
tion, and  then  it  might  support  itself  by  fees  ?— 

I think  the  farmers  would  be  very  glad  to  pay 
moderate  fees  with  their  sons,  and  with  their 
daughters  also,  to  learn  the  principles  of  farmino- 
generally,  and  to  get  a thoroughly  good  educa° 
tion  at  the  same  time. 

7398.  You  regard  the  intermediate  education 
system  with  some  disfavour  ?— It  is  all  very  well 
but  I think  it  has  been  pushed,  to  a considerable 
extent,  too  far  m Ireland. 

7399.  Seeing  the  difficulty  there  would  be  of 
getting  a classical  education,  if  that  were  con- 
fined to  the  larger  towns,  do  not  you  think  that 
the  opportunities  of  getting  a classical  education 
should  be  allowed  to  exist  also  in  the  local 
schools,  but  that  it  should  be  supplemented  in 
an  industrial  sense  ?— If  we  can  have  both,  so 
much  the  better. 

7400.  You  would  not  deprive  those  bent  upon 
a professional  career  from  obtaining  the  requisite 
facilities  ?— No,  I would  not  ; but  1 think  that  if 
Government  have  only  a limited  fund  at  their 
disposal,  they  would  dispose  of  that  fund  better  : 
by  curtailing  the  amount  now  spent  upon  inter-  1 
mediate  education,  and  devoting  a portion  of  it 

to  a thoroughly  technical  education  in  farmino-  ( 
and  so  on.  °’ 

7401  You  think  that  the  money  disposable  by  i 
way  of  prizes  should  be  divided  between  i 
classical  and  industrial  education  ?— Just  so 
7402.  You  only  propose  to  tax  articles  from  f 

fgs— s-  be,ieve  « 

.1  74  T*'  F the  E"glisl>  manufacture  were  kilKcc  0 
the  Irish  you  would  not  tax  the  English  t] 
manufacture?-!  think  that  if  tve  begin  to  flay 
at  that  game  we  should  suffer  the  Sost  of  the  tl 
two,  and  that  if  we  taxed  English  manufactures  I 
coming  into  Ireland,  ,t  would  be  only  fair  to  tax  n 
lush  manufactures  coming  into  Euo-'land  n, 

fn-tt04',hWlla‘  ,be  '“ed  ?-I  mW  not  go  « 

fu.ther  than  myself ; I export  to  England  no  lets  fo 

h7ao4  r°r  S’3  ,°f  I'600  iom  <*  oatmeal. 

7405.  II  England  were  to  tax  food  in  that  tl, 
way,  do  not  you  thmk  she  would  be  cutting  off  in 
her  own  nose  to  spite  herself?— I can  haldly  th 

U,  7406.  Is  it  , not.  the  preponderant  interest  of 

-England  to  allow  food  to  come  in  duty  free  ?—  wl 
Certainly,  the  raw  material ; all  the  evidence  I tb, 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

?—  have  given  has  had  reference  to  England  as 
eal  much  as  to  Ireland;  the  English  farSers  are 
suffenng  as  much  as  the  Irish  farmers  are  : their 
complaint  is  that  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for 
mill  offal  is  almost  prohibitory.  ^ 

of  7407.  Is  there  any  interest  in  England  strong 
■he  enough  to  defeat  the  cheapest  possible  acquire? 
it  ment  of  food,  seeing  that  four-fifths  of  the  peoDle 
are  engaged,  in  manufacture  ?— I should  not 
]ie  like  to  answer  that  question, 
ce  7408.  At  any  rate  you  would  tax  manu- 
lt  lactures  from  America  and  from  all  foreio-n 
countries?— I may  mention  that  that  does  not 
hi  fPpJj  to  my  own  trade  more  than  to  others  • 

in  mZ  1S  % CaST?  !rat  ? (laresa7  the  honourable 
e,  Member  for  Belfast  knows  something  about  I 
t0  know  a firm  of  very  large  thread  manufacturers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast ; they  are  the 
*-  targes t thread  manufacturers  in  the  north  of 
_ Ireland ; I believe  I am  stating  what  is  perfectly 
■7  correct  in  saying  that  the  Americans  placed  a 
u.  duty  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  linen 
g manuxactures  going  into  the  States,  and  that  this 
i-  °rm  u}  ovdei'  to  meet  that  send  out  the  flax  in 
the  shape  of  line  yarns  as  nearly  as  possible 
a approaching  the  manufactured  article.  This  flax 
l>  ■ . tae7  huy  in  Bussia  and  other  countries 
e goes  in  as  raw  material  into  America  subject  to  a 
five  per  cent  tax,  and  this  firm  have  sent  out 
f spinning  machinery  to  the  State  of  New  York  • 

_ they  have  put  up  large  mills,  and  they  spin  the 

fc  Ireland*1 6165  that  1S  °f  course  80  much  Ioss  to 
1 7409.  They  defeat  the  tariff  in  that  way  ?— 

i .ies’  ,the7  defeat  the  tariff  in  that  way  by  send- 
> ZS  111  riUV,  material-  I should  presume, 
owever,  that  they  would  very  much  prefer  to 
‘ form  aU  theU'  machiaeiT  in  a concentrated 

: . 711°-  I understand  you  would  regard  the  free 

' importation  of  corn  as  a fact  which  cannot  be 
Wltll?~ I think  the  free  importation 
01  coin  should  not  be  interfered  with. 

7411.  But  you  hold  that  the  importation  of 
corn  m a manufactured  form,  as  flour  and  oat- 
meal, has  not  only  destroyed  the  corresponding 
industry  m Ireland,  but  has  also  wrought  a great 
injury  to  the  dairy  and  cattle-rising  industry  in 
Ireland,  by  depriving  them  of  the  offal  necessary 
for  their  feeding  purposes  ?- Yes ; I do  not  think 
anyone  can  contradict  that. 

^7+t12'iitak®  ifc  from  you  that  the  importation 
of  the  offal  is  impracticable? -I  think  it  is  for 
tiie  reasons  I have  mentioned. 

7413.  You  gave  the  Committee  to  understand 

that  even  with  the  rollers  the  flour  millers  in 
Ireland  are  only  maintaining  themselves  not 
upon  the  valuable  product  but  upon  the  high 
price  of  the  offal  ?— They  are  maintaining  them- 

feXXh  ar“0Ii,lly  hlg1’ 

7414 We  have  been  tokl  that  the  only  hope 
the  Irishman  miller  had  was  by  the  use  of 
improved  machinery,  but  you  told  us  to-day  that 
they  have  no  inducement  to  put  up  the  requisite 
machinery  ? — That  is  so.  1 

7415.  I did  not  quite  understand  from  you 
what  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  avoidance  of 
the  increased  temperature  by  the  roller  upon  the 
industry 
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Mr.  Sexton — ‘continued. 

industry  of  milling  ? — The  increased  temperature 
necessarily  caused  by  the  millstone  grinding  has 
an  effect  upon  the  starch  and  other  substances 
of  the  grain,  which  I believe  chemists  would  be 
able  to  tell  you  something  about,  but  at  all 
events  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  that  the  bakers 
find  that  the  millstone  will  not  make  a loaf 
spongy  and  springy  so  well  as  the  roller  mill 
flour. 

7416.  The  roller  gives  a better  flour  and  a 
better  bread  ? — It  does. 

7417.  I suppose  in  point  of  fact  by  compari- 
son  with  the  roller-made  flour  the  millstone-made 
flour  is  not  a thoroughly  marketable  article  ? — 
It  is  not. 

7418.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  the  offal  to  dairymen  and  cattle  raisers 
under  the  present  system,  as  compared  with  what 
it  would  be  if  your  proposed  duty  were  imposed  ? 
— It  would  be  greatly  a matter  of  speculation, 
but  my  idea  is  that  a small  duty  of  8 s.  per  ton 
or  1 s.  per  sack  (though  I would  equally  be  dis- 
posed to  make  it  2 s.  per  sack  or  16  s.  per  ton), 
would  enable  the  mills  to  start,  and  in  that  case 
I believe  the  bran  would  be  sold  at  a price  not 
exceeding  4 7.  a ton. 

7419.  The  price  being  now  from  6 l.  to  8.7.  a 
ton  ? — Yes,  from  6 /.  to  8 /. 

7420.  So  that  the  milk  and  meat  pi-oducer 
would  have  this  principal  factor  of  food  at  half 
the  present  cost? — Practically  speaking,  you 
might  say  so  I think,  because  the  high  price  of 
bran  arises  simply  from  the.  fact  that  there  are 
about  two  tons  wanted  for  one  ton  available. 

7421.  Then  you  propose  that  there  shall  be 
upon  all  imported  flour  a tax  of  2 s.,  which  would 
go  to  the  Government ; the  equivalent  of  that  tax 
of  2 s.,  namely,  a farthing  upon  the4lb.  loaf,  would, 
if  the  bakers  follow  mathematically  the  due  rate 
of  increase,  fall  upon  the  consumer? — It  would 
fall  upon  the  consumer  as  regards  the  bread,  but 
as  against  that  he  would  have  as  a set  off  what 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  a reduced 
rate  in  the  price  of  butter  and  milk. 

7422.  As  far  as  I have  summarised  your 
reasons,  you  say,  first,  that  there  would  be  a 
great  increase  in  employment  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  mills  that  would  be  started? — Yes,  I 
can  recollect  in  county  Londonderry  18  mills  all 
working  strongly ; out  of  those  only  four  are 
now  working,  and  those  four  I should  say  are 
not  doing  more  than  their  proportionate  capacity. 
Furthermore,  I would  say  that  the  milling  in- 
dustry affects  a great  many  others  ; it  affects  the 
sack  industry,  it  affects  the  twine  industry,  it 
affects  the  shipowning  industry,  because  if  the 
flour  is  imported  you  have  a very  much  smaller 
freight  than  if  it  were  brought  over  in  the  shape 
of  wheat. 

7423.  Then  in  return  for  the  farthing  upon 
the  4 lb.  loaf,  you  say  we  would  have  not  only 
more  employment,  but  also  more  abundance  of 
cheap  milk  and  butter  ? — Yes,  I would  say  so. 

7424.  And  you  say  that  those  results  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  increased  price  of 
bread  ? — I do. 

7425.  Is  American  flour  pure  when  it  comes 
— I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  any- 
thing else  than  pure. 

7426.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it 


Mr.  Sexton — ‘continued. 

is  as  nutritious  as  the  Irish  flour  ? — Yes.  I have 
already  stated,  I think,  that  mixed  wheats  always 
make  a better  flour  than  a flour  made  from  one 
class  of  wheat,  no  matter  how  good. 

7427.  And  that  the  American  flour  is  made 
from  one  wheat? — Yes,  it  is  made  from  one 
wheat,  that  is,  the  red  winter  or  spring  wheat  of 
the  States,  We,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  have  a 
constant  supply  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  by  judicious  mixture  of  those  varieties  of 
wheat,  what  one  wheat  wants  the  other  supplies. 
All  the  Black  Sea  wheats  are  very  strong  ; they 
are  just  exactly  what  the  baker  wants  in  baking 
a large  loaf. 

7428.  Take  an  average  household  of  the  work- 
ing class  in  Ireland,  would  you  be  inclined  to 
take  it  upon  you  to  say  that  the  farthing  addi- 
tional upon  the  4 lb.  loaf  would  be  made  up  by 
cheaper  milk  and  butter? — 1 think,  taking  the 
three  points,  the  cheapening  of  the  milk  and 
butter,  and  the  additional  employment,  the 
farthing  would  be  made  up  to  them,  and  more 
than  made  up  to  them. 

7429.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  made  up  to 
them  when  there  was  no  additional  employment? 
— I think  the  want  of  employment  would  be  felt 
all  over  the  country,  because  I believe  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  the  stoppage  has  been  even 
greater  than  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  the 
city  of  Cork  I have  been  given  to  understand 
that  there  are  three-fourths  of  the  mills  idle. 

7430.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  a 
question  prior  to  this  question  of  the  tax,  viz., 
that  the  American  farmer  has  no  rent  to  pay  ? — 
I am  aware  of  that,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
American  farmer  has  a certain  amount  of  railway 
carriage  and  sea  freight  to  pay. 

7431.  Have  you  at  all  considered  with  the 
view  to  making  any  proposal  the  bearing  of  the 
question  of  rent  in  Ireland  upon  the  production 
of  corn  generally  ?— Of  course  if  a man  has  no 

rent  to  pay  he  can  afford  to  produce  his  grain  so 
much  cheaper,  but  I do  not  think  the  rent  ques- 
tion enters  very  much  into  it. 

7432.  Do  you  think  if  the  double  interest  of 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  in  land  in  Ireland 
could  be  consolidated  to  the  single  interest  of  the 
tenant  by  any  reasonable  method,  that  (he  pro- 
duction of  corn  could  be  carried  on  upon  con- 
ditions which  would  make  the  industry  of  Irish 
milling  more  hopeful  ? — -I  think  on  the  whole  it 
could;  of  course  it  would  be  a stimulus  to  the 
farmers. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

7433.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  for  the  finer 
purposes  of  pastry  and  things  of  that  sort,  the 
Austrian  flour  is  considered  the  best  that  can  be 
used? — I think  that  even  still  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  flour  stand  the  highest  in  the  market, 
and  for  this  reason  that  they  have  a very  large 
demand  for  the  coarser  descriptions  of  flour,  and 
the  result  is  that  they  do  not  run  it  so  very  bare 
as  the  Americans  do  ; that  is  to  say,  out  of  a ton 
of  wheat  they  would  only  take  about  8 cwt. 
or  10  cwt.  of  very  fine  flour,  and  the  remainder 
would  be  sold  for  home  consumption  as  second- 
ary flour  at  a lew  rate.  In  America  they  take 
nearly  all  they  can  out  of  it,  just  as  we  do 
here. 

3 E 4 7434.  Then 
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Sir  Heroey  Bruce — continued. 

7434.  Then  the  superiority  is  not  in  the  Aus- 
trian climate,  it  is  in  the  mode  of  working  ? — 
It  is. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

7435.  You  stated,  I think,  that  the  amount  of 
oatmeal  consumed  in  Ireland  has  decreased? — It 
has  very  seriously  decreased. 

7436.  Have  you  any  figures  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  oats  grown  in  Ireland  in  recent  years  ? 
— I. have  not;  but  you  can  get  those  figures  very 
easily  in  Thom’s  Almanack. 

7437.  Do  you  know  whether  the  amount  of 
land  under  cultivation  for  oats  has  decreased  in 
recent  years? — It  has  decidedly  decreased  in 
recent  years. 

7438.  Is  there  much  oats  exported  from  Ire- 
land?— Yes,  I should  say  that  two-thirds  of  all 
the  Irish  oats  are  exported. 

7439.  For  the  last  six  years  the  acreage  under 
cultivation  for  oats  has  very  slightly  increased? — 
Possibly ; during  the  last  six  years  it  has  re- 
mained rather  stationary. 

7440.  Has  the  price  of  oatmeal  increased  or 
decreased  of  recent  years? — The  price  of  oat- 
meal has  not  varied  so  much  during  the  last  few 
years ; but  it  is  always  in  the  direction  of  going 
rather  lower. 

7441.  So  that  that  would  be  an  additional  in- 
ducement to  the  people,  one  would  think,  to  use 
oatmeal,  namely,  the  lowering  of  the  price  ? — 
Undoubtedly ; but  it  has,  to  a great  extent, 
lowered  in  sympathy  with  the  price  of  flour. 

7442.  With  regard  to  the  growing  of  wheat  in 
Ireland,  I believe  that  wheat  has  gone  out  of 
cultivation  in  recent  yeai-s  to  some  extent? — 
Certainly,  in  the  north  of  Ireland  it  has  gone  out 
almost  entirely  ; it  is  a very  rare  thing  to  see  a 
field  of  wheat  now. 

7443.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  low  price 
of  wheat? — 1 attribute  it  in  some  degree  to  the 
low  price  of  wheat,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  oats 
have  relatively  sold  at  a much  better  price,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  oat  straw  is  also  most  valu- 
able for  provender,  the  wheat  straw  not  being  of 
much  value  except  for  bedding  purposes. 

7444.  Do  you  think  that  at  the  present  price 
of  wheat  it  would  pay  to  grow  wheat  in  Ireland  ? 
— 1 do  not  think  it  would. 

7445.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely^,  there- 
fore, owing  to  the  decreased  value  of  the  wheat, 
that  it  will  eventually  go  out  of  cultivation?— 
To  a great  extent,  no  doubt. 

7446.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  price 
of  meat  has  increased  in  recent  years,  taking  it 
altogether,  and  that  it  is  much  more  profitable, 
and  much  less  troublesome,  to  raise  cattle  than 
to  raise  wheat  ?— Cattle,  of  course,  have  increased 
very  much  in  price  as  compared  with  20  years 
.ago;  but,  still,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
at  all  events,  cattle  have  gone  slightly  back. 

7447.  But  still  the  price  of  cattle  is  such  as  to 
make  cattle  growing  more  profitable  than  grow- 
ing wheat? — Yes. 

7448.  I suppose  you  will  agree  that,  in  the 
main,  people  will  be  influenced  by  what  is  most 
profitable  to  themselves  rather  than  by  what 
would  be  most  valuable  to  the  community  at 
large? — Generally  speaking,  that  is  what  we 
find  to  be  the  case. 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

7449.  Growing  wheat  or  growing  corn  mio-ht 
be  made  valuable,  might  it  not,  if  the  corn  were 
used  as  food  for  cattle  ? — I hardly  think  that. 
Of  course,  a great  deal  of  the  corn  grown  in  Ire- 
land is  used  for  cattle  food. 

7450.  But  do  you  think  that  the  cultivation 
of  com  would  pay  if  it  were  given  to  cattle  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a dangerous  thing  if  all  the 
corn  were  given  to  cattle. 

7451.  I would  not  suggest  all  the  corn,  but  if 
a fair  proportion  of  corn  were  given? — I think  a 
large  proportion  of  the  corn  might  advantage- 
ously be  used  for  cattle  food. 

7452.  And  even  in  that  respect,  apart  from 
the  milling  trade,  the  growing  of  corn  might  be 
made  valuable  ? — The  growing  of  oats  might  be 
made  valuable. 

7453.  You  propose  to  tax  foreign  flour  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  America ; but  you 
would  not  tax  foreign  corn,  as  I understand  ? — I 
would  not. 

7454.  You  think  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  giving  a stimulus  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom? 
— Yes,  to  the  milling  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  also  to  improving  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  in  Ireland. 

7455.  Do  you  know  what  the  system  adopted 
by  the  Irish  bakers  has  been  with  regard  to  the 
price  they  have  charged  for  bread ; has  it  been 
regulated  by  the  price  of  wheat?— To  a great 
extent  it  has.  Of  course  there  is  a large  amount 
of  competition  in  the  baking  trade  ; if  the  price 
of  wheat,  and  consequently  the  price  of  Hour, 
falls,  and  one  baker  reduces  his  price  another 
must  follow  his  example. 

7456.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land some  years  ago  there  was  some  agitation 
with  regard  to  the  price  of  bread,  and  last  year 
there  was  an  effort  made  to  reduce  the  price  of 
bread  ? — Y es,  with  regard  to  the  overcharges 
made  by  the  bakers ; that  was  so. 

7457.  That  agitation  took  place  in  Limerick 
and  Cork,  did  it  not? — Yes,  it  did. 

7458.  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  John  Arnott 
established  a certain  number  of  bakeries,  one  in 
Cork  and  one  in  Limerick,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  cheap  bread  to  the  people  ? — I am. 

7459.  Are  you  aware  what  species  of  flour  he 
used? — I should  suppose  he  bought  whatever 
class  of  flour  was  most  suitable  for  his  business, 
and  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

7460.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  his 
enterprise  ; whether  it  has  succeeded  or  failed  ? 
—I  can  only  give  you  a general  answer  on  that 
point ; I think,  speaking  in  a general  way,  it 
has  succeeded  tolerably  well. 

7461.  Did  you  hear  that  there  were  any  com- 
plaints made  as  to  the  exceedingly  bad  quality 
of  the  bread  supplied  ? — I did  not. 

7462.  And  that  the  bread  was  uneatable  on 
many  occasions  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

7463.  Sir  John  Arnott  would  probably  use 
American  flour? — I should  imagine  that  lie  pro- 
bably used  whatever  flour  could  be  procured  at 
the  cheapest  rate,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
suitable  for  his  purpose. 

7464.  Do  you,  as  a miller  in  Ireland,  suffer  in 
any  way  from  the  railway  rates? — I do,  in  common 
with  everyone  else. 

7465.  Where 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

7465.  Where  are  your  mills  ? — My  mills  are 
situated  about  18  miles  from  the  City  of  Lon- 
donderry. 

7466.  Do  you  send  jour  flour  to  London- 
derry  ? — I have  already  mentioned  that  I have 
stopped  my  flour  milling  altogether ; but  when 
I did  work  it  I sent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
flour  to  Londonderry. 

7467.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  ceased  to 
work  your  mills? — I ceased  to  work  my  mills 
about  five  years  ago. 

7468.  At  that  time  what  was  the  price  charged 
from  your  mills  to  Londonderry? — Three  shillings 
and  sixpence. 

7469.  To  what  ports  in  England  or  Scotland 
did  you  send  your  flour ; did  you  send  to  any 
ports  in  this  country  ? — I sent  oatmeal  to  English 
and  Scotch  ports,  but  not  flour. 

7470.  Do  you  remember  what  the  rate  was 
from  your  mill  to  England  and  Scotland  ? — The 
through  rate  from  my  station  to  Liverpool  was 
12  s.  6 d.  a ton  ; the  through  rate  to  Leeds  was 
21s.  8 d. ; the  through  rate  to  Manchester,  was 
16  s.  8 d.  ; and  all  the  other  rates  in  proportion. 

7471.  Have  you  any  idea  \yhat  the  rate  would 
be  for  a ton  of  flour  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  ? 
— The  through  rate  would  be  very  small.  I dare- 
say from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  the  average  would 
be  about  20  s.  a ton. 

7472.  So  that  a ton  of  flour  could  be  sent  as 
cheaply  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  as  from  your 
mills  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Leeds  ? — Quite 
so  ; and  probably  cheaper. 

7473.  And  you,  in  common  with  other  persons 
engaged  in  the  flour  trade  in  Ireland  have  serious 
fault  to  find  with  the  railway  system  in  Ireland, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  rates  charged  by  the  rail- 
way companies  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not  say  I have 
serious  fault  to  find  with  them,  because,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  l do  not  think  the  share- 
holders on  the  Irish  railways  receive  any  very 
large  return  for  the  money  they  have  invested  ; 
but  I do  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  be- 
nefits that  could  possibly  be  conferred  on  Ireland 
would  be  in  the  Government  taking  up  all  the 
Irish  railways.  I speak  both  as  a director  of  an 
Irish  railway  and  as  a shareholder  in  several. 
And  I believe  that  a system  of  centralization, 
managing  all  the  railways  under  one  system, 
would  be  the  greatest  benefit  that  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  Ireland.  I believe  the  Government, 
by  acquiring  the  railway  system,  could  reduce  the 
rates  by  25  per  cent.,  both  for  goods  and  pas- 
sengers ; and,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  be 
as  well  and  even  better  remunerated  than  the 
shareholders  are  at  present ; that  is,  if  they 
bought,  at  a fair  price,  upon  the  present  value  of 
the  shares. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7474.  I understand  you  propose  a protective 
system  to  a certain  extent? — Yes. 

7475.  You  extend  that  beyondthe  manufactures 
of  corn  ? — I am  now  giving  evidence,  of  course* 
on  my  own  trade  ; but,  if  you  ask  me  the  ques- 
tion in  a general  way,  I should  say  that  all 
manufactured  articles  coming  into  the  three 
kingdoms  should  bear  a certain  tax. 

7476.  Do  you  propose  that  system  with  regard 
0.98. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

to  Ireland  alone,  or  with  regard  to  the  three 
kingdoms? — Yes,  with  regard  to  the  three  king- 
doms, certainly. 

7477.  As  a practical  politician,  do  you  think 
there  is  much  reasonable  prospect  of  its  being 
introduced,  in  the  present  state  of  political  opi- 
nion, into  the  three  kingdoms? — I do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a political  man  ; I am  a practical  man. 

7478.  Supposing  it  were  unacceptable  in  the 
other  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  practicable  in  Ireland  ? — There  would 
be  difficulties,  even  in  my  own  trade,  in  adopting 
exceptional  legislation,  because  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  American  flour  passes  through 
English  ports.  For  instance,  the  great  steam- 
carrying companies  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool carry  flour  at  almost  nominal  rates  occa- 
sionally, and,  of  course,  when  it  is  landed  at 
Liverpool,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
where  that  flour  went  to,  so  that  American  flour 
would  come  to  us  as  English  flour,  being  passed 
over  to  Ireland. 

7479.  Do  you  think  we  could  practically  carry 
on  a system  of  imposing  a duty  for  Ireland  alone, 
when  it  would  be  inoperative  in  the  other  two 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  ? — I do  not. 

7480.  Are  you  yourself  very  hopeful  about  its 
being  carried  out  ? — I think  it  will  ultimately  be 
carried  out ; but  I think  it  may  be  a very  long 
time  in  doing. 

7481.  You  do  not  think  it  comes  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics  just  yet?— I have  seen 
so  many  strange  things  just  lately,  that  we  must 
be  prepared  for  sudden  changes. 

7482.  Do  you  think  that  the  Irish  mills  are 
capable  of  grinding  Indian  corn  into  meal ; into 
a form  in  which  it  would  be  suitable  for  making 
loaves  or  cakes?— Yes;  it  is  an  extremely  simple 
form  which  would  be  suitable  for  the  making  of 
loaves  or  cakes. 

7483.  I think  you  have  told  the  Committee 
that  you  have  some  experience  with  regard  to 
turf ; what  part  of  the  country  is  that  you  speak 
of? — It  is  near  Londonderry. 

7484.  You  mentioned  that  it  was  on  a mountain 
slope ; is  it  what  is  known  as  flow  turf? — The 
upper  portion  is  what  is  known  as.  flow  turf. 

7485.  Is  there  much  water  in  it? — Yes,  there 
is  a great  deal  of  water  in  it. 

7486.  Then  it  would  practically  require  very 
serious  draining  before  it  could  be  used  for 
turf  purposes?— It  has  had  considerable  drainage 
done  upon  it. 

7487.  Have  you  tried  planting  upon  the  moun- 
tain?— I have,  to  a small  extent. 

7488.  Is  there  much  disposition  to  plant  in 
your  county,  in  Londonderry? — Not  very  much; 
there  is  a difficulty  about  a great  many  of  the 
mountains.  There  is  a dual  interest  in  the 
mountains  ; the  tenants  have  the  right  of  grazing 
upon  them,  and  the  landlords  are  the  owners  of 
the  soil. 

7489.  The  mountain  land  is  let  at-a  very  low 
rate,  l suppose? — Yes,  it  is  let  at  a very  low  rent 
indeed  ; it  is  a nominal  rent. 

7490.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  it  is  . It 
is  6 d.  or  1 s.  an  acre,  or  something  like  that. . . 

7491.  Some  of  it  is  less  than  6 d.  an  acre,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  some  of  it  is  less  than  that. 

3 j?  7492.  May 
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Mr.  Sexton. 

7492.  May  I ask  you  if  you  think  the  English- 
men would  be  reconciled  to  the  imposing  of  2 s. 
a sack  duty  upon  American  flour,  if  they  could 
possibly  see  that  it  would  render  the  supply  of 
milk  and  butter  more  abundant? — I think  they 
would  if  they  looked  at  it  from  all  points,  because 
it  would  benefit  England  as  much  as  Ireland. 

7493.  Has  the  number  of  pigs  in  Ireland 
decreased  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  bran  ? 
— Bran  has  never  been  much  used  as  an  article 
of  pig  food. 

7494.  Has  pollard  been  used  for  that  purpose  ? 
— Pollard  is  used,  but  not  to  a great  extent ; it 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

is  the  rough  offals  of  the  oatmeal  which  have  been 
mostly  used  for  pig  feeding. 

Chairman. 

7495.  The  curing  of  bacon  has  fallen  off  very 
much,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  owino-  to 
the  American  bacon  importation. 

7496.  The  importation  of  American  bacon  has 
rather  injured  your  native  bacon? — It  has. 

7497.  But  the  Americans  cannot  compete  with  - 
you,  can  they,  in  bacon  curing?— They  have 
made  great  improvements  in  bacon  curing,  and 
in  a short  time  they  may  compete  fairly  with 
Ireland. 


Mr.  G.  Henry  Kinahan. 

Chairman. 

7498.  You  are  a Member  of  the  Geological 
Survey  ? — I am. 

7499.  And  you  are  also  a Vice-President  of 
the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

7500.  And  you  are  also  a Member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  ? — I am. 

7501.  I hold  a book  in  my  hand  which  you 
published  in  1882  upon  the  subject  of  the  recla- 
mation of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  questions  I put  to  you,  I will  confine 
myself  to  waste  lands  ; although  you  have  put  in 
a Paper  in  which  you  advert  to  the  mining  in- 
dustry, the  marbles,  the  flax,  and  a variety  of 
industries ; and  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  it 
may  be  open  to  the  Committee  to  examine  you 
further  upon  those  points ; but  the  subject  of 
waste  lands  is  a subject  to  which  you  have  given 
great  attention,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

75.02.  You  have  divided  your  waste  lands  of 
Ireland  into  certain  divisions ; first  of  all,  the 
foreshores  and  salt  marshes,  those  prevail  exten- 
sively in  the  county  which  Mr.  Sexton  re  presents, 
namely,  the  county  of  Sligo  ; there  is  a great 
deal  of  what  is  called  slob  laud  there ; do  you 
consider  th%t  slob  land  is  capable  of  reclamation  ? 
—Yes. 

7503.  Then  there  are  lands  flooded  by  the 
rivers  and  loughs ; what  do  you  call  them  ? — 
Callows,  corcasses,  or  bottoms.  Then  there  is  the 
wet  Champagne  or  redbog,  upland  or  black 
peatbog,  mountainous  and  upland  waste,  and 
JEolian  or  blown  sands. 

7504.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  what 
parts  of  Ireland  those  descriptions  of  land  are 
chiefly  found? — With  regard  to  the  foreshores, 
at  page  43  of  that  book,  1 give  a table  of  all  the 
foreshores  and  salt  marshes,  and  associated  with 
them  are  the  hills  of  blown  sand ; the  calculated 
areas  of  each  of  those  are  all  given ; I took  them 
out  myself  from  the  Ordnance  maps. 

7505.  I see  in  the  preface  to  your  book  that 
you  differ  greatly  from  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  to-day  by  Professor  Galloway  ; you 
have  some  opinion  of  t he  peat  industry  of  Ireland, 
have  you  not? — I think  it  might  be  made  very 
useful.  When  I was  a boy  the  peat  was  close 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  so  that  it  could  be  cut 
and  put  into  the  boats  easily.  At  that  time  Irish 


called  in ; and  Examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

peat  in  Dublin  could  compete  with  coal ; there 
used  to  be  stacks  of  peat  from  Portobello  to  the 
sea  along  the  canal  banks. 

7506.  I find  from  what  you  state  in  this  book, 
that  peat  is  largely  used  in  Holland.  You  quote  : 
“ From  the  value  of  the  turf  or  peat  manufacture 
in  Holland  (40,000,000  tons  being  manufactured 
yearly  ; 100,000  labourers  coming  there  during 
the  summer,  from  Hanover  and  Prussia,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  native  workmen)  the  State  or  Com- 
mune get  5 l.  to  6 l.  per  acre  for  the  bogs,  chiefly 
to  manufacture  the  peat  on  them  into  turf”? — 
Yes. 

7507.  There  is  also  in  Holland  what  is  called 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  as  to  that  you  say,  “ The 
present  Dutch  Government  now  expect  to  sell 
476,000  acres  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  when  reclaimed, 
at  34  1.  an  acre,  the  estimated  cost  of  reclamation 
being  18  l.  an  acre,  thus  leaving  the  State  a con- 
siderable profit.  If  a company  is  the  adventurer, 
the  buyers  of  its  reclaimed  land  have  an  immunity 
from  all  taxes  for  a period  of  21  years  in  Holland, 
and  20  years  in  Belgium.”  Do  you  think,  seeing 
to  what  extent  the  peat  manufacture  has  been 
carried  on  at  a profit  in  Ireland,  something  could 
be  done  in  Ireland  giving  advantages  such  as 
immunity  from  taxation  ? — I believe  that  what 
has  succeeded  so  well  in  Holland  ought  to  be 
able  to  succeed  just  as  well  here. 

7508.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee,  within 
your  own  knowledge,  what  particular  waste  lands 
you  think  susceptible  of  improvement?— All  the 
waste  lands  that  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. I ought  to  explain  that  the  term  waste 
there  is  used  in  a free  sense,  and  all  lands  included 
in  it  are  not  exactly  waste.  “ Some  of  the  fore- 
shores are  at  the  present  time  of  some  value  for 
shootings,  for  the  culture  of  oysters  and  other 
shell  fish,  or  for  the  weed  on  them,  whilst  all  the 
salt  marshes  are  more  or  less  grass  land,  the 
callows  or  corcasses  are  precarious  meadow's  or 
grazing ; some  of  the  red  bogs  and  most  of  the 
black  bogs  are  coarse  pasture,  as  are  also  the 
mountain  and  upland  wastes ; while  the  hills  of 
JEolian  sands  are  generally  rabbit  warrens,  or 
coarse  pasturage,  but  all  these  lands  can  be  im- 
proved in  value  and  rental,  some,  however,  much 
more  than  others.” 

7509.  And 
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Chairman — continued. 

7509.  And  at  page  8 you  say,  speaking  of  the 
drainage  and  cultivation,  that  “The  drainage 
and  cultivation  of  Haarlem  Meer,  an  Holland, 
was  a vast  and  successful  adventure ; its  statis- 
tics therefore  are  important,  and  of  them  the  fol- 
lowin'* is  an  epitome  : the  estimate  and  vote  of 
the  Dutch  Parliament  in  1839  .was  830,000  /. ; 
the  reclamation,  however,  cost,  interest  and  ex- 
penditure, between  1839  and  1852,  859,470/.,  or 
nearly  30,000  /.  over  the  estimate.  This  gave  a 
cost  of  19/.  an  acre,  at  which  price  the  Govern- 
ment sold  it  for  cash,  each  buyer  taking  as  many 
acres  as  he  wished  for.”  Do  you  think  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  is  such  that  the  Government 
might  be  called  upon  to  step  in  and  assist  m re- 
claiming the  waste  lands?— I think  so. 

7510.  Are  you  aware  that  Lord  J ohn  Russell, 
some  years  ago,  actually  brought,  in  a Bill  in 
which  lie  proposed  to  devote  a million  of  money 
to  that  purpose  ?— Yes : you  will  find  I have 


Chairman — continued. 

mentioned  all  the  Acts  in  the  preface  to  the 
book. 

7511.  We  know  that  by  several  Acts  of  Par- 
liament reclamation  has  been  attempted,  has  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

7512.  And  hitherto  without  any  very  great 
success  ? — Yes.  In  the  year  1847,  “ Lord  John 
Russell  brought  in  a Bill  which  advocated  a 
million  of  money  (1,000,000/.)  being  spent  in 
buying  and  improving  waste  lands,  which  were 
afterwards  to  be  sold.  This  Bill  was  withdrawn, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  owners  would  take 
State  loans  through  the  Board  of  Works  and 
reclaim.” 

7513.  “ This,  however,  they  only  partially  did, 
as  subsequently  appeared  from  the  Return  moved 
for  by  W.  O'Connor  Power  in  1875  ”? — Then  1 
take  an  extract  from  the  Return  of  Mr,  Power, 
from  which  I take  out  12  unions. 
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Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  G.  Henry  Kinaiian,  re-called  ; and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

7514.  We  began  your  evidence  on  Monday 
with  respect  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  land ; 
you  are  of  opinion,  are  you  not,  that  there  is  a 
very  great  quantity  of  waste  land  in  Ireland 
which  can  profitably  be  reclaimed  ? — Yes, 
I am. 

7515.  You  have  arrived  at  a fixed  opinion  as 
to  the  quantity,  have  you  not?— In  Griffith’s 
Report  the  extent  was  given  ; you  will  see  it  at 
page  ix  of  the  Preface  to  my  book,  and  Appendix 
B,  page  120  ; that  was  the  Report  of  1814,  and 
that  is  the  only  calculation  that  has  been  made  of 
all  the  waste  land,  except  what  I have  added  to 
it  since. 

7516.  I see  that  he  estimated  the  cost  of 
drainage  at  about  1,250,000  l.  ? — Yes  ; about 
25  s.  an  acre. 

. 7517.  If  reclaimed  what  would  be  the  addi- 
tional value  of  the  land  ? —It  would  be  from  10 
to  15  per  cent,  additional  value. 

7518.  Those  lands  would  not  all  be  fit  for  till- 
age of  course  ?— No ; half  of  the  lands  they  con- 
sidered would  be  fit  for  tillage,  while  a large 
portion  of  the  rest  could  be  made  pasture  or 
planted.  Nine  of  the  10  engineers  strongly  recom- 
mended the  State  to  reclaim  the  waste  land  and 
charge  the  cost  to  the  proprietors.  Then,  in 
Appendix  B,  at  page  120,  I give  their  amount  of 
waste  land  in  all  the  different  counties  of  Ireland 
and  the  name  of  the  engineer  who  made  the 
calculation. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

7519.  May  I ask,  was  that  computation  made 
in  1814  ? — Yes. 

7520.  But  are  not  wages  and  other  circum- 
stances very  different  now  from  what  they  were 
then? — Yes,  of  course  they  are. 

7521.  Therefore  you  would  not  wish  the 
Committee  to  take  these  figures  as  having  any 
reference  to  what  the  cost  would  be  n ow  ?—  Of 
course  now  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended 
would  be  a great  deal  larger. 

Chairman. 

7522.  To  what  extent  has  the  land  been  re- 
claimed since  that  time  ? — It  has  been  reclaimed 
to  a comparatively  small  extent.  The  Return  to 


Chairman — continued. 

Lord  Cloncurry’s  motion  in  1881  gave  the  whole 
of  the  arable  land  in  Ireland  at  about  15,500,000 
acres;  under  grass  12,000,000,  and  in  tillage 
3,000,000.  ° 

. 752s-  lu  your  book  only  the  lands  contained 
in  12  unions  are  set  out? — Yes;  that  was  a 
calculation  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Kernaghan,  of 
Enniskillen,  for  me,  and  he  took  it  out  of  re- 
ports. I forget  what  reports  he  took  those  out  of. 

7524.  I do  not  find  in  your  book  that  the 
whole  of  the  reclaimed  waste  lands  since  that 
time  are  set  out.  You  confine  your  remarks  in 
this  book  to  the  lands  in  12  unions,  each  con- 
containing  over  50,000  acres  of  waste  lands ; and 
you  state  that  in  those  12  unions  the  acreage  re- 
claimed or  improved  by  State  loans  was  5,249°acres 
reclaimed,  and  9,877  acres  improved  ; and  you  go 
on  to  say  that,  as  there  were  over  600,000  acres 
of  waste  land  in  those  12  unions,  that  leaves  over 
585,000  acres  still  waste  ; is  not  that  your  view  ? 
— Yes. 

7525.  And  you  cannot  tell  the  Committee 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  in  reclamation  ? — No. 

7526.  You  take  those  12  unions  as  a sort  of 
example  of  the  whole?— Yes;  I did  not  go  into 
the  full  question. 

7527.  But  I thought  it  might  be  within  your 
knowledge  outside  the  book  ?— No,  I never  made 
that  calculation. 

7528.  Has  arterial  drainage  been  applied  in 
the  case  of  those  reclaimed  lands  in  the  12  unions? 
— Yes,  it  ha3. 

7529.  At  whose  expense  ?— It  is  supposed  to 
be  paid  back  by  the  different  people  benefited. 

7530.  Has  it  been  done  by  the  unions? — No; 
it  was  done  by  the  Board  of  Works.  I do  not 
know  exactly  how  those  payments  were  made  ; in 
some  cases  I know  they  were  made ; in  other 
cases  the  parties  were  let  off. 

7531.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  hope 
of  a proper  system  of  reclamation  of  waste  land 
being  carried  out  without  a general  system  of 
arterial  drainage  ?— It  depends  upon  what  land 
you  are  going  to  reclaim,  because,  if  you  reclaim 
the  mountain  slopes,  it  does  not  require  so  much 

arterial 
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Chairman — continued.  Mr.  Cromer— continued, 

arterial  drainage  as  if  you  are  reclaiming  the  also  assisted  in  the  deepening  and  widening  of 
, ianr[s  the  Shannon,  and  some  other  large  rivers,  while 

° 7539  You  say,  do  you  not,  that  the  arterial  in  1852  and  subsequent  years,  when  some  of  the 
drainage  cannot  be  generally  applied  ?— When  works  executed  under  the  board  of  works 
vou  improve  mountain,  lands,  you  then  facilitate  exceeded  the  original  estimates,  the  government 
C • and  of  .-.mirse.  naid  the  difference? — That  was  especially  the 


the  water  coming  down  faster ; and,  of  course, 
then  you  must  make  drains  through  the  lowlands; 


paid  the  difference? — That  was  especially  the 
case  upon  the  Ballyteague  intake,  in  the  county 


otherwise  the  floods  coming  down  so  much  of  Wexford. 
o nicker  would  do  more  harm  down  below  than  7539.  The  Government  paid  the  difference 
would  be  compensated  by  the  good  which  would  where  the  cost  exceeded  the  original  estimate  ?— 
be  gained  up  above.  A very  good  example  of  Yes. 

that  is  the  Little  Bresna,  between  King’s  Colonel  Nolan. 

County  and  Tipperary  ; here  up  above  Birr  7540.  What  date  would  that  be  ? — It  would  be 
the  arterial  drainage  was  carried  on,  and  down  about  1852  and  the  subsequent  years, 
from  Birr  to  Meeliclc  nothing  was  done  upon  the  7541.  Did  the  Government  get  any  equivalent? 
river ; consequently  the  floods  come  down  now  -\yiien  t]ie  Government  gave  money,  as  you  say, 
so  tremendously  fast  that,  if  there  is  a wet  year,  are  yOU  referrjng  to  the  time  when  they  remitted 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  floods  off  the  certajn  annuities  upon  the  condition  that  the 
meadows.  . . Irish  Members  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the 

7533.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  reclamation  jncome  Tax  jnto  Ireland  ? -No  ; the  Ballyteague 

of  waste  lands  could  be  carried  out  by  the  pro-  ;n-j.ake  and  the  canal  were  made  just  immediately 
prietors  of  them  ? — I do  not  believe  the  landlords  after  1852.  I am  not  sure  what  the  estimate 
or  owners  can  carry  on  the  reclamation  of  waste  was>  but  there  was  30,000  l.  over  the  estimate 
land  unless  it  is  put  under  a regular  system  ; -which  the  board  of  works  wanted  to  charge,  and 
because,  if  one  man  is  desiring  to  improve  ms  it  was  the  principal  proprietor,  Mr.  Murphy,  of 
land,  he  will  not  be  able  to  improve  it  unless  his  ]y[ount  Loftus,  who  opposed  this  money  being 
neighbour  assists.  _ paid  above  what  the  proprietors  had  agreed,  and 

7534.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  State  might  then  it  was  remitted  by  the  Board  of  Works.  It 
be  called  upon  to  step  in  and  assist  in  reclaiming  must  ]iave  been  about  1860  that  it  was  remitted, 
those  waste  lands,  which  would  so  materially 

benefit  Ireland  as  regards  the  population  ?— I Chairman. 

think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  State  to  step  7542.  I see  upon  the  next  page,  of  your  book 

in.  _ you  allude  to  improvements  which  have  been 

7535.  You  are  aware  that  in  other  countries,  effected  in  Ireland.  You  mention  the  estuaries 

in  Holland,  for  example,  the  same  thing  has  been  0f  the  Shannon,  the  Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the 
done ; that  the  State  has  purchased  a great  quan-  Barrow,  where  you  say  that  now,  in  the  place  of 
tity  of  the  waste  land,  reclaimed  it,  and  then  sold  sheets  of  mud  and  marsh  land,  there  are  valua- 
it  to  small  proprietors,  leaving  the  payment  to  be  ble  meadows  ; “ while  inland  there  are  thou- 
carried  out  during  a series  of  years  by  instal-  sands  of  acres  now  in  grass  or  tillage  that  fer- 
ments?— Yes.  merly  were  furloughs  or  hollows  flooded  in 

7536.  Do  you  think  that  system  might  be  winter ; and  elsewhere  will  be  found  extents  of 
carried  out  in  Ireland?— I think  that  system  red-bog,  black-bog,  upland  wastes,  and  blown- 


ight  be  carried  out  in  Ireland.  The  only  plac 


less  improved  by  cultivation. 


in  which  our  Government  have  reclaimed  land  Still  much  more  ought  to  have  been  accomplished, 
(though  they  have,  of  course,  assisted  in  arterial  and  we  do  not  compare  favourably  with  our  neigh- 
drainage,  for  example,  in  the  Shannon  and  a good  bours.”  What  I want  to  arrive  at  is,  how  that 


many  other  rivers;  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber, 
and  that  land  they  have  let;  they  have  not.  sold 


it  out,  but  they  have  let  it,  and  they  receive  a Galway. 


was  done  ? — That  was  principally  done  by  arte- 
rial drainage,  as  was  done  in  the  county  of 


very  heavy  rent  from  it ; they  have  let  it  at  a very 
high  rate. 

Mr.  Cropper. 


7543.  But  who  paid  for  it  ?— I think  the  pro- 
prietors paid  for  it ; in  part  at  least. 

7544.  Then  you  allude  to  what  we  have  done 


7537.  You  are  referring  to  the  English  land  ourselves  in  reclaiming  waste  lands  upon  the 

now  ? Yes  ; Sunk  Island  is  the  only  place  in  the  south  coast  of  England  ; where  do  you  allude  to. 

United  Kingdom  where  the  Government  have  —All  along  the  south  shore  they  have  banked 
reclaimed  laSd.  They  took  in  land  in  the  Fergus  it.  Where  the  railway  runs  now  from  Brighton 
estuary,  county  Clare  ; they  did  not  intend  to  pay  to  Portsmouth,  it  runs  for  a great  part  of  the  dis- 
for  it,  but  the  proprietors  refused  to  take  it  off  tance  along  an  embankment,  inside  ot  which  was 
their  hands,  and  I do  not  know  what  has  been  done  formerly  all  mud  hums.  . 

with  that  land  since.  It  was  near  Clarecastle.  7545.  Would  that  be  anywhere  near  Eye  or 
Then  there  is  also  the  Ballyteague  Flat.  Winchelsea  ?-If  vou  were  going  from  Hastings 

7538.  I see  at  page  ii  of  your  introduction  you  to  the  Isle  of  W ight  you  would  see  it. 

say,  “ In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  up  to  the  7546  What  was  the  nature  of  ffnfXnd  silt 
present  time  the  improvement  of  waste  land  lias  was  reclaimed  there  ?— It  was  mud  land  and  salt- 
been  left  almost  solely  to  private  enterprise,  or  marsh.  . ..  oriTr 

private  enterprise  assisted  by  State  loans.  7547.  Is  that  s.milar  to  ^y  paits  of 
There  have  been,  however,  a few  exceptions,  the  unreclaimed  land  in  Ireknd  .-Irelanu  ^ m 
The  intaking  of  Sunk  Island,  in  the  estuary  of  peculiar  ; because  upon  the  coast  of  ilol  and 
the  Humber,  was  done  by  the  Government;  it  and  in  England  (upon  the  Wash,  for  stance) 
0.98.  3 E 3 tnere 
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Chairman — continued. 

there  is  salt  marsh,  that  is,  land  which  is  only- 
flooded  at  spring  tides  ; then  there  is  the  sam- 
phire ground,  that  is,  ground  that  is  flooded  by 
the  neap  tides ; and  then  there  is  the  mud  land. 
Now,  as  a general  rule,  in  the  Irish  estuaries  we 
have  the  mud  land  and  the  salt  marsh,  but  we 
have  not  the  samphire  land.  The  large  tracts  in 
Limerick  on  the  Shannon  estuary  which  have 
been  reclaimed,  and  which  are  now  large 
meadows,  along  the  Meague  and  down  to  Shana- 
golden,  were  all  principally  mud  lands.  In  the 
same  way,  in  Lough  Swilly,  the  large  re- 
clamations near  Letterkenny  were  all  for- 
merly muds.  In  the  same  way  Lough  Foyle 
large  reclamations  were  muds,  also  in  county 
Wexford,  but  along  the  Suir  there  were  salt 
marshes  and  muds,  while  there  were  samphire 
grounds  along  the  Barrow.  These  latter  rivers 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  English  rivers. 

7548.  I asked  you  on  the  last  occasion  about 
the  bog  or  the  slob  lands  in  Sligo  ; are  they  much 
of  the  same  character  as  the  lands  in  the  south 
of  England  that  you  have  referred  to  ? — No ; the 
slob  lands  of  Sligo  are  part  of  them  salt  marsh, 
part  of  them  muds,  and  part  of  them  gravels. 
There  is  more  land  that  could  bo  reclaimed  in  the 
Sligo  estuary  than  anywhere  else  in  Ireland. 
Some  time  ago,  when  General  Wray  was  Quarter- 
master General  in  Dublin,  he  wrote  asking  me 
would  I call  ujwn  him  ; he  wanted  to  know  about 
the  Irish  mud  lands ; and  when  I went  to  him  he  told 
me  the  Government  wanted  to  move  the  convict 
depfit  from  Spike  Island,  and  he  wanted  me  to  indi- 
cate the  localities  where  they  could  caiTy  on  a work 
that  would  last  for  from  about  100  to  200  years,  so 
that  they  might  build  barracks.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  place  I could  most  strongly  recommend 
was  the  Sligo  estuary,  because  there,  if  you  carried 
on  a similar  system  to  what  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  Wash,  and  built  a breakwater  outside,  you 
might  carry  on  the  works  for  200  or  300  years  ; 
and  I also  recommended  a pier  at  Galway  ; but 
that  was  not  in  connection  with  any  reclamation  ; 
that  was  simply  harbour  work.  Another  place  I 
recommended  was  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Bally- 
shannon  ; by  these  works  thex-e  could  be  made  a 
good  harbour,  and  at  the  same  time  you  might 
take  in  all  the  land  that  lies  inside  the  gi-eat  bank 
of  Hiolian  sand.  Then  there  was  another  big 
tract  of  sand  and  mud  land  up  in  the  north-west  of 
Donegal,  in  the  Rosses  district,  very  much  like 
Arcachon  upon  the  coast  of  Gascony.  Moreover, 
it  has  olten  occurred  to  me  that  if  these  sandhills 
were  planted,  as  they  have  been  planted  on  the 
coast  of  France,  the  oyster  culture  could  be  car- 
ried on,  and  we  could  have  a second  Arcachon 
there  as  they  have  in  Normandy. 

7549.  \ou  think  that  this  country  is  suited 
for  an  oyster  culture  similar  to  that  conducted 
at  Arcachon  ? — Yes.  But  what  is  against  the 
oyster  culture  in  Ireland  at  present  is,  that  when 
the  French  Government  encouraged  the  oyster 
culture  in  France,  they  bought  up  all  the  seed 
oysters  everywhere  that  could  be  bought.  A 
great  quantity  of  the  seed  that  went  to  France 
came  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland;  in  fact, 
there  were  a number  of  the  Irish  beds  perfectly 
dredged  out  in  order  to  send  the  seed  to  France. 
Now  the  oysters  that  have  gone  to  France  have 


Chairman — continued. 

become  acclimatised  there,  and  if  we  bring  them 
over  and  put  them  upon  our  coast  they  will  not 
spat.  Jt  is  only  in  rareyears  that  these  oyster  will 
spat  with  us. 

7550.  Is  there  anything  in  the  climate  that 
would  make  it  unfavourable  ? — The  climate  may 
possibly  have  changed.  The  only  oysters  we 
can  now  get  to  spat  upon  our  coast  regularly  are 
the  American  oysters  and  the  Norwegian  oysters. 
They  come  from  a colder  water,  and  they  will 
spat  quite  regularly  upon  our  coast;  but  at 
present  they  are  of  a nasty  shape. 

7551.  The  temperature  of  the  water  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  oyster  culture,  has  it 
not? — Yes;  I mention  in  my  book,  at  pace 
33,  the  temperature  that  is  necessary.  JVIr. 
Yerschoyle,  of  Tanrago,  county  Sligo,  proved 
by  a number  of  experiments  that  the  spat  will 
not  fix  itself  if  the  water  is  below  a temperature 
of  65  degi-ees. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

7552.  How  many  days  must  the  water  be  at 
a temperature  of  65  degrees,  or  above  that?— It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  time  that  the  spat  is 
ripe  ; as  soon  as  the  spat  is  ripe  it  casts  oft',  and 
if  it  casts  off  when  the  water  is  at  the  proper 
temperature  the  spat  is  saved. 

7553.  Will  one  day  do  it.?— Yes,  one  day  will 
do  it  if  the  spat  is  ripe,  but  all  the  oysters  may 
not  spat  on  one  day. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7554.  You  are  aware  that  young  oysters  are 
imported  now  from  France  and  planted  upon  the 
west  of  Ireland  ?— They  are  transferred  to  the 
west  of  Ireland  for  fattening.  I may  mention 
one  who  has  done  this,  that  is  Major  Hayes,  the 
Fishery  Inspector.  The  Malahide  beds  were  per- 
fectly worn  out,  and  Major  Hayes  has  taken  them 
in  hand,  and  is.  working  them  upon  the  Auray 
principle,  that  is  to  say,  with  boxes  in  the  tide- 
way.^ Any  time  when  you  pass  there  when  the 
tide  is  low  you  can  see  his  beds. 

7555.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  west 

of  Ireland  young  oysters  are  imported  and  laid 
down  there? — Eveiy  man  who  has  a feeding 
farm  does  that,  namely,  Mr.  Curten  and  others 
who  are  along  there,  also  Lord  Annaly.  All 
the  south  and  east  guts  of  Galway  Bay  are  oyster 
beds.  - 

Chairman. 

7556.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  these  estuaries 
at  Sligo  are  adapted  for  oyster  culture  ? — I be- 
lieve they  are.  Oysters  fatten  in  any  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  having  lime  water  ‘coming 
into  it;  they  will  grow  in  any  bay  which  is 
favourable  for  them,  but  they  will  only  fatten 
where  there  is  lime  in  the  water. 

7557.  You  say  that  a soft  mud  is  bad  for 
oysters  ?— Yes,  soft  mud  is  bad  for  oysters,  be- 
cause the  oysters  sink  into  it  and  are  smothered, 
unless  you  work  them  in  the  same  way  as  they 
do  in  Arcachon. 

7558.  How  do  they  work  them  in  Arcachon? 
— They  make  pits  in  the  mud,  line  them  with 
tiles  or  slate ; they  put  the  oysters  into  boxes  and 
put  the  boxes  in  those  pits. 

7559.  The 
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Chairman — continued.  Chairman  continued, 

boxes  are  perforated,  are  they  not,  mountains  of  Forth  in  Wexford,  and  the  only 


so  as  to  admit  the  water? — Yes,  “ Each  pond  is 
furnished  with  a number  of  tarred  wooden  boxes 
with  wire  bottoms  in  which  the  oysters  are  placed 
according  to  ages  and  sizes  ; the  oysters  feeding 
and  fattening  on  the  food  brought  in  by  the 
water  which  percolates  through  the  boxes,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  wire  bottom  prevents  the 
oyster  coming  in  contact  with,  or  sinking  into 
the  mud.”  Then,  “ At  Auray  the  oysters  while 
youim-  are  kept  in  boxes  called  ambulances  ; these 
have 'wire  or  perforated  zinc  tops  and  bottoms 
with  meshes  or  perforations  so  small  as  to  protect 
the  oysters  from  their  numerous  enemies,  but 
large  enough  to  freely  admit  the  water.’’ 

7560.  The  mussel  culture  is  similar,  is  it  not, 
to  the  oyster  culture? — No  ; the  mussel  culture 
is  not  similar  ; you  grow  the  mussels  on  poles ; 
you  fix  up  poles,  and  you  put  wattles  between 
them. 

7561.  Is  there  any  trade  in  mussels  now  car- 
ried on  on  the  coast? — There  is  very  little  trade 
in  mussels  at  all  in  Ireland.  About  15  years  ago 
some  Englishmen  began  the  trade  of  buy  ing  mus- 
sels down  about  the  Killerys  ; but  i believe  that 

• is  altogether  given  up. 

7562.  There  are  several  places _ m France  m 
which  an  extensive  mussel  trade  is  carried  ^ on  ; 
are  there  not  what  are  called  “ mussel  farms’  ? 

Yes  ; the  mussel  cultivation  in  France  was  intro- 
duced by  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Walton. 
He  first  lived  by  netting  wild  fowl,  and  he  found 
that  on  the  poles  to  which  his  nets  were  fixed 
the  mussels  which  had  attached  themselves  were 
much  larger  and  fatter  than  those  on  the  mud ; 
he  therefore  took  to  erecting  poles,  and  since  then 
the  trade  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
mussel  farms  are  now  supporting  three  indepen- 
dent communes,  Charvron,  Esnandes,  and  Mar- 
silly. 

7563.  Where  would  the  Irish  mussel  find  a 
market? — In  England.  The  fishermen  of  south 
England  have  now  no  mussels  for  bait;  the  mussels 
to  supply  English  fishermen  are  all  brought  over 
from  France. 

7564.  Speaking  of  the  slob  lands  of  Sligo,  are 
you  familiar  with  the  proposal  of  a gentleman,  of 
the  name  of  Doyle  Egan,  a native  of  Sligo,  who 
has  prepared  extensive  plans  for  the  reclaiming 
of  that  slob  land  ?— Is  that  lately,  may  I ask  ? 

7565.  I have  had  many  letters  from  him,  and 
a number  of  plans?— He  must  have  made  his 
plans  since  I was  there;  it  is  some  years  since  I 
was  there. 

7566.  He  asked  me  for  an  opportunity  of  lay- 
ing his  plans  before  the  Committee,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible we  may  be  able  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
examining  him  ?— I do  not  know  anything  about 
Mr.  Egan’s  plans  ; it  is  possible  he  might  have 
begun  them  since  I was  there. 

7567.  You  say,  passing  to  another  point,  that 
a good  deal  of  the  reclaimed  land  might  be 
available  for  planting;  do  you  suppose  that 
would  be  done  by  private  enterprise,  or  do  you 
think  the  State  might  fairly  be  called  upon  to 
plant  forests  which  would  hereafter  be  a profit- 
able investment? — If  the  State  could  get  the 
land,  Yes.  Now  the  only  tract  of  waste  land 
that  I hear  belongs  to  the  State  are  the 

0.98. 


thing  they  are  used  tor  at  all  is  to  get  a 
snipe  off  in  the  winter ; they  are  perfectly 
common  land. 

7568.  Mr.  Keating  told  us  that  the  planting 
of  forest  trees  was  a matter  that  the  State  might 
be  fairly  called  upon  to  give  its  aid  in ; it  is  not 
very  likely  that  forestry  can  be  carried  out  to 
any  extent,  as  we  all  agree  it  ought  to  be,  in 
Ireland,  without  State  assistance.  Who  do  you 
propose  should  do  the  planting  which  you  have 
recommended  should  be  done  ? — In  some  cases  the 
landlord  or  occupier  ought  to  plant  the  trees,  and 
in  other  cases  the  State  ought  to  plant  them 
according  to  whether  they  were  beneficial  to  the 
proprietor  or  to  the  country  at  large.  Now  a 
o-reat  deal  of  the  planting  in  Ireland  would  not 
pay  as  timber,  but  it  would  pay  well  as  shelter. 
There  are  different  places  in  Ireland  now  where 
planting  has  been  carried  on  where  it  has  been 
most  beneficial.  There  is  one  proprietor  in 
county  Carlow  near  Clonagall.  I forget  his 
name,  but  these  wild  mountains,  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Leinster  chain,  were  perfectly  useless, 
because  they  were  too  hot  in  summer  and  too 
cool  in  winter.  In  the  bad  times  about  1848 
this  proprietor  got  the  land  into  his  hands  and 
he  planted  some  of  the  fields  along  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  and  now  that  place  is  a magnificent 
pasture  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

7569.  Do  you  think  in  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
landlords  could  be  expected  to  plant  to  any 
considerable  extent  for  the  benefit  ot  those  who 
come  after  them,  or  must  the  State  come  first  ? — 

I think  the  State  must  come  first,  or  offer  bounty. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

7570.  Do  you  think  there  is  a landlord  in 
Ireland  who,  with  the  prospect  there  now  is 
before  the  landlord  interest,  would  dream  of  such 
a thing  as  planting ?— There  are  some  lunatics 
who  would. 

Chairman. 

7571.  Speaking  of  planting,  we  have  heard  a 
• good  deal  of  the  planting  of  willows  ; have  you 

considered  that  question  ? — I have  ; when  I was 
a boy  there  was  a great  trade  in  basket-making 
by  willows.  1 was  living  for  some  time  at_ 
Clondalkin,  and  there  were  acres  and  acres  of 
willows,  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  locks,  and 
it  was  the  same  all  through  1 reland.  In  other  places 
there  were  also  osieries,  but  now  they  are  gone 
altogether,  and  you  scarcely  see  osieries  now  any- 
where except  in  a little  garden  by  a cottage  for 
the  occupant’s  use  for  making  baskets  and  such 
like.  The  only  place  in  Ireland  which  I know 
now  where  there  are  any  osieries  to  speak  of,  is 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  especially  along  the 
Kiver  Maigue ; and  they  are  most  beneficial  in 
that  place,  because  they  are  planted  in  the  offset 
between  the  banks  and  the  river,  and  conse- 
quently in  windy  weather  they  break  the  lorce 
of  the  wind  waves,  so  that  the  wind  waves 
have  no  effect  upon  the  banks  ; the  wind  waves 
are  the  most  injurious  things  to  the  banks.  In 
my  book,  in  talking  about  willows,  I strongly 
recommend  that  the  willows  should  be  planted 
everywhere  outside  the  banks  to  protect  the  banks 
from  the  wind  waves. 

3 F 4 7572.  Why 
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7572.  Why  is  it  that  willows  do  best  upon  the 
banka  of  rivers ; for  what  natural  reason  ? — 
Because  they  are  semi-aquatic  plants. 

7573.  Would  they  do  as  well  upon  the  margin 
of  the  bog-lands? — They  will  do  well  upon 
the  margin  of  the  bog-lands,  but  they  will  not  do 
upon  the  surface  of  the  red-bog.  I took  a great 
deal  of  trouble  in  1852,  to  try  and  grow  osiers 
upon  the  surface  of  the  red-bog  in  county  Tip- 
perary, but  they  would  not  grow  there  at  all.  I 
could  grow  them  on  the  margin,  where  there  was 
a certain  amount  of  alluvium  in  the  peat,  but 
not  upon  the  plain  peat. 

7574.  Would  they  grow  upon  the  corcasse 
lands  ?— Yes,  upon  the  corcasses  they  would,  but 
then  the  corcasse  lands  as  a rule  pay  better  as 
meadows.  There  are  some  corcasse  lands  where 
they  would  grow  extremely  well. 

7575.  Considering  that  the  basket  work  is  all 
now  imported  in  Ireland,  do  not  you  think  that 
the  planting  of  willows  would  be  a profitable 
industry  for  the  Irish  peasant?— It  would  be 
most  profitable  because  in  a great  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  they  have  to  make  their  baskets  of  hazel 
rods  and  of  young  ash.  In  the  county  of  Galway 
they  principally  make  their  baskets  of  the  hazel 
rods. 

7576.  The  hazel  rod  is  heavier  than  the  willow, 
is  it  not?— Yes,  it  is;  but  I do  not  know  that  it 
is  not  betterfor  their  purpose,  because  those  potato 
baskets  have  to  stand  such  very  rough  work  ; 
and  also  the  creels  for  the  turf,  they  want  to  be 
strong  also.  Elsewhere  I have  seen  them  using 
baskets  made  of  willows,  I think  it  is  in  the 
County  Tyrone.  There  must  be  willows  grow 
somewhere  in  the  County  Tyrone,  because  in  bogs 
about  Beragh  and  Pomeroy  it  is  willow  baskets 
which  they  use. 

7577.  As  your  fisheries  become  more  fully 
developed,  would  not  the  want  of  baskets  be 
greater? — Yes,  certainly. 

7578.  Therefore  the  one  industry  would  in- 
crease the  other? — Yes,  the  one  industry  would 
increase  the  other. 

7579.  The  manufacture  of  baskets  is  at  present 
practically  nothing  as  compared  with  the  require  - 
ments for  them,  is  it.  Where  do  you  get  them 
from  now? — There  is  always  a local  basket 
maker  near  the  woods  ; in  Connemara  there  is  a 
local  basket  maker,  I think,  who  lives  near 
Moycullen.  Every  market  day  he  is  in  Ough- 
terard,  and  in  Clifden,  and  at  the  different  fairs 
all  through  Connemara,  with  a cart  full  of 
baskets,  selling  them  to  the  country  people.  I 
think  the  principal  baskets  used  in  Connemara, 
are  made  from  hazels  grown  in  the  woods  of 
Moycullen,  and  the  Martins  of  Ross. 

7580.  And  closely  connected  with  the  subject 
of  reclaiming  waste  land  is  the  subject  of  peat 
bog? — Yes. 

7581.  Have  you  considered  that  question,  not 
only  as  mentioned  in  your  book,  but  otherwise? 
—Yes  ; I may  say  I was  born  upon  the  bog,  and 
have  been  thinking  how  the  bogs  could  be  made 
into  money  all  my  life. 

7582.  The  Committee  have  had  very  conflicting 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  question  of  peat! 
What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  it? — The 
question  of  peat.  I do  not  think  has  been  fairly 
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treated,  as  all  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  as  to  the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  peat 
have  been  generally  made  in  Dublin,  and  upon 
peat  brought  to  Dublin  ; and  the  best  peat  is  not 
always  bronght  to  Dublin.  Peat  is  just  like 
coal  ; in  one  bog  it  may  be  good  and  in  another 
bog  it  may  be  bad,  and  upon  the  same  boo-  there 
may  be  different  qualities  of  peat  close  together. 
Take  O’Brien’s  Bridge  bog  at  the  borders  of 
Limerick  county ; there  you  can  only  get  fibrous 
peat ; in  Munster  they  call  it  Monagay  turf;  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  they  call  it  Fow  "bog.  Then  if 
you  go  across  the  river  to  Castle  Connell  there  is 
the  most  magnificent  turf  you  ever  could  get;  then 
if  you  go  to  the  Lough  Gurr  district  it  is  not 
peat,  it  is  a sort  of  pliable  mud,  which  you  have 
to  take  up,  knead  and  make  into  hand  turf. 

7583.  As  a rule  the  deeper  you  go  the  better 
the  peat,  is  it  not?— Y"es;  as  a rule  in  a bog 
there  are  three  turfs;  the  upper,  which  is  of  very 
little  value,  then  the  brown  turf,  and  below 
that  again  the  stone  or  black  turf.  Some  of  that 
black  turf  in  some  bogs  is  a lignite  ; that  is  to 
say  a regular  wood  coal ; there  is  also  a 
peculiar  variety  that  is  always  associated  with 
the  Monagay  turf ; it  cuts  just  like  soap.  There 
is  some  peculiarity  about  this,  because  if  you  dry 
it  entirely  it  breaks  up  into  keerauns  or  little 
bits ; but  if  you  stack  it  when  it  is  half  dried  it 
is  a capital  coal,  extremely  good  for  smith’s  work. 
Wow  smith’s  work  wants  a very  strong  coal. 

7584.  The  difficulty  you  have  in  compressing 
peat  is  in  extracting  the  water  is  it  not?— Yes° 
the  thing  is,  that  you  cannot  compress  peat  unless 
you  give  it  a concussion  blow  ; but  if  you  give  it 
a concussion  blow  it  will  break  any  lever.  The 
only  plan  by  which  I believe  you  could  manage 
properly  to  compress  peat  would  be  if  you  used 
stamps,  the  same  as  in  a mine,  because,  if  you 
drop  the  stamp  upon  the  peat  to  compress  it,  it 
would  jump  up  again,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
to  break  ; but  if  you  use  a lever  you  will  be  sure 
to  damage  it.  Hodgson  failed  altogether  in  the 
pressure  works  which  he  established  in  Connemara 
on  account  of  not  being  able  to  get  a lever  that 
would  compress  the  peat;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
works  that  were  started  near  Cahirciveen  failed, 
because  they  could  not  get  the  lever  to  compress. 
Wobody  has  tried  stamps  ; but  I strongly  believe 
that  if  stamps  were  used  you  might  compress 
turf.  I have  made  a coal  out  of  turf  myself 
under  a printing  press ; but  the  hardest  thino-  I 
have  found  was  to  extract  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water  out  of  the  peat : that  I consider  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 

7585.  Do  you  consider  that  peat  might  be 
made  available  for  fuel  for  manufacturing  purpo- 
ses extensively  ?— Yes,  I believe  so.  Ireland 
was  the  greatest  iron  producer  in  Europe  at  one 
time ; that  was  200  years  ago.  When  the  woods 
began  to  be  cut  down,  Gerard  Boate,  who  wrote 
at  that  time,  says,  that  if  the  Irish  did  not 
find  out  some  way  of  smelting  the  iron  with 
peat  the  trade  would  go;  and,  just  at  that 
time.  Ward  of  Dudley,  the  ancestor  of  Lord 
Ward,  invented  a process  of  smelting  iron  with 
coal;  so  then  the  trade  gradually  left  Ireland; 
and  the  last  furnace  that  was  put  out  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  was  either  at  Woodford,  belong- 
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ino-  to  the  Burke’s,  of  Marble-hill,  or  those 
belonging  to  the  Gildeas,  of  Port  Royal,  in  Mayo. 
There5  were  other  large  works  at  Shillelagh; 
and  the  iron  was  much  superior  to  any  of  the 
English  iron  at  the  present  day ; it  was  equal  to, 
antf even  better  than,  the  Swedish  iron.  There 
were  great  ironworks  at  a place  called  Bally- 
clash,  on  the  Avonmore,  in  Wicklow.  _ The  iron 
made  at  Ballyclash  was  of  such  superior  quality 
that  the  smiths  all  through  the  county  of  Wick- 
low took  all  the  iron  out  of  the  stone  gate-posts 
to  make  into  horse-nails  ; and  at  the  present 
moment,  anywhere  about  the  Glendalough 
County,  if  you  have  a piece  of  the  old  Ballyclash 
iron,  any  smith  will  give  you  three  times  its 
weight  of  the  ordinary  iron  for  it. 

7586.  For  the  purpose  of  litter  also  the  peat  is 
very  valuable,  is  it  not? — The  litter  trade  is  a 
perfectly  new  trade ; it  has  only  begun  quite  re- 
cently ; and,  unfortunately  (I  do  not  know  the 
reason),  although  there  is  a company  now  started 
in  Ireland  for  making  litter,  it  is  not  getting  the 
trade  it  ought  to  do,  because  most  of  the  peat 
litter  which  is  being  used  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  time  comes  from  the  Continent.  Whether 
it  is  that  they  can  make  it  cheaper  on  the 
Continent  or  not,  I do  not  know  ; but  there 
are  some  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland  which  are 
specially  adapted  for  this  purpose : for  instance, 
wherever  there  is  Monagay  turf,  that  is  reedy 
turf,  you  have  a suitable  article ; it  is  the  fibre 
you  use  for  the  peat  litter.  Mr.  M'Nab,  at  the 
Mona  bogs  at  Castle  Connell,  made  some 
experiments  with  regard  to  the  making  of  peat 
litter.  About  30  boxes  of  light  turf,  when  dried, 
would  make  a ton  of  litter : the  cost  of  cutting 
and  drying  is  7s.  6d.,  to  which  add  the  cost  of 
tying  up,  packiug,  and  making,  1 1.  Mr.  M‘Nab 
is  the  only  man  in  Ireland  who  has  cut  turf  on 
the  Dutch  principle.  The  works  upon  the 
Shannon  at  Mona  were  begun  by  a dis- 
tillery company  in  Limerick,  and  as  long  as  that 
distillery  lasted  they  solely  used  bog  peat  for 
their  distillery  purposes.  Ever  since  they 
broke  (I  believe  the  distillery  broke  at  the 
time  of  Father  Mathew’s  crusade)  Mr.  McNab, 
who  was  their  foreman,  has  carried  on  that  work. 
This  is  the  description  that  was  written  of  it  by  Mr. 
Meadows  who  was  one  of  the  “ Farmer’s  Gazette  ” 
men,  who  went  out  on  a commission  to  examine 
into  the  turf  industry  in  Holland.  He  wrote 
such  a good  description  of  the  Mona  works 
that  I copied  it  into  my  book,  and  you  will  find 
it  on  page  76. 

7587.  Mr.  Meadows  has  written  a valuable 
report  upon  the  subject,  and  we  hope  we  may 
get  his  evidence  ? — Then  perhaps  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  read  this  passage  from  my 
book. 

7588.  I asked  you  about  the  amount  of  land 
that  had  been  reclaimed  in  Ireland,  and  I see 
you  say  in  your  book,  “From  the  official  Agri- 
cultural Returns  we  learn  that  between  1851 
and  1861  over  660,000  acres  of  waste  land  were 
improved;  and  in  1869  the  increase  of  cultivated 
land  was  nearly  71,500  acres.  All  of  this,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  maintained,  as  through  neglect 
between  1861  and  1868  about  70,800  acres  were 
allowed  to  become  unproductive.”  Is  it  not  the 
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fact  that  after  land  has  been  reclaimed  it  requires 
very  great  care  to  keep  up  a state  of  cultivation, 
that  the  weeds  and  grass  and  scutch  come  upon 
it,  do  they  not? — It  depends  altogether  upon 
the  nature  of  the  land.  Now  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ow,  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness 
bought  some  land  and  reclaimed  it  all.  It  was 
mountainous  land,  grown  or  covered  over  with 
gorse.  When  he  put  it  in  grass  he  let  it  in 
large  farms.  Now  mountainous  land  will  not 
keep  in  grass  ; it  must  be  tilled ; if  it  is  not 
tilled  it  will  go  into  gorse  again.  Then  there 
are  other  mountainous  lands  which  are  on  a 
clayey  subsoil,  as  for  instance,  the  mountains  in 
Clare.  If  those  lands  are  not  broken  and  kept 
drained  and  tilled,  after  a certain  number  of  years, 
they  will  all  run  into  rushes.  Then  there  are  other 
lands  that  are  on  arenaceous  soil  like  the  Galway 
hills,  andif  theyarenot  kept  tilled  they  will  go  into 
heather.  And  in  the  same  way  with  the  Callow 
land,  if  you  always  graze  Callow  land  it  will 
grow  into  rushes,  but  if  you  always  mow  it  you 
keep  down  your  rushes. 

7589.  You  are  aware  that  Sir  Richard  Griffith 
in  his  report  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
culture  upon  reclaimed  land,  because  it  is  so 
liable  to  fall  back  ?— It  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  reclaimed  land,  because  there  is  some  land 
that  is  reclaimed  and  will  naturally  stay  re- 
claimed. I know  a place  called  Ballyoughter,  in 
county  Tipperary ; it  is  now  nearly  150  years 
since  that  land  was  reclaimed,  and  now  it  is  some 
of  the  best  fattening  land  in  the  whole  country, 
and  never  was  broken  since.  Limestone  land, 
as  a rule,  if  it  is  properly  reclaimed,  will  stay. 
The  Committee  know  the  famous  Meath  grass 
land,  which  has  not  been  broken  for  generations  ; 
they  have  not  been  broken,  I think,  since  the 
English  first  came  over,  and  they  have  always 
been  famous  for  their  cattle. 

7590.  There  is  another  subject  to  which  you 
have  devoted  a chapter  in  your  book  ; that  is  as 
to  the  HSolian  drifts  and  sand  hills  round  Ireland; 
do  you  say  that  those  sand  hills  might  be  made 
available  in  many  respects  in  which  they  are  not 
now  made  available? — Yes;  at  present  they  are 
for  the  most  part  blowing  sands. 

7591.  How  would  you  make  those  profitable, 
by  planting  them? — You  must  first  bind  the 
sand  to  prevent  it  blowing,  and  you  must  either 
do  that  with  trees  or  with  bent  grass.  In  France 
they  have  stopped  the  travelling  of  the  sands 
principally  by  planting  them  ; that  has  only  been 
done  in  one  place  in  Ireland  that  I know  of,  and 
that  is  at  Mullaghmore,  on  Donegal  Bay,  in 
County  Sligo. 

7592.  Does  the  drift  of  those  sands,  if  not 
checked,  continue  to  advance? — Yes;  in  some 
places  the  bent  grass  has  been  cut  off  them,  or 
there  have  been  hollows  made  in  them.  At 
the  mouth  of  Galway  Bay  below  Round- 
stone,  just  at  the  very  end  of  Errisbeg,  on  the 
property  belonging  to  Mr.  Hart,  of  Clifden,  Mr. 
Hart  tried  to  make  fences  through  this  plain  of 
sand,  but  the  wind  took  the  fences,  and  every 
foot  of  the  whole  plain  has  been  blown  away,  and 
the  tide  rises  and  falls  on  it  now.  In  the  County 
Donegal,  up  beyond  Belmullet,  there  is  a hill 
where  a few  years  ago  the  bent  grass  was  burnt 
off  maliciously,  so  that  the  sand  has  now  blown 
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up  on  the  hill ; I think  it  is  about  700  feet  high ; 
it  has  blown  up  the  entire  side  of  the  hill,  cover- 
ing up  all  the  tillage,  driving  the  people  clean 
over  the  hill ; it  drove  the  people  before  it,  so 
that  they  had  to  go  over  the  hill. 

Mr.  Leake. 

7593.  It  was  the  progress  of  the  sand  that 
drove  them  over,  was  it  ? — The  stream  of  sand 
going  forward,  instead  of  forming  hills  now 
forms  a coat  all  the  way  up  the  hills.  In  W ex- 
ford, at  a place  called  Ardunary,  the  sand  was 
blowing  over  land  over  100  feet  above  the  sea; 
but  this  has  been  all  planted  with  bent  grass, 
and  that  has  stopped  the  travelling  of  the  sand. 
Lord  Leitrim  is  most  extensively  planting  bent 
grass  in  the  north  of  Donegal  to  prevent  the 
sand  travelling  and  I hear  has  succeeded  very 
well  with  it. 

Chairman. 

7594.  I see  that  the  question  of  utilising  these 
sand  drifts  occupied  the  attention  very  much  of 
the  late  Lord  Palmerston  ? — Yes. 

7595.  You  mention  in  your  book  an  interesting 
fact  connected  with  sand  drift  at  Ardtermon 
Castle,  in  County  Sligo,  where  you  say  that  the 
sands  were  at  that  time  (1840)  “ not  only  a waste, 
but  were  drifting  on  to  the  adjoining  land  and  de- 
stroying it ; in  that  year,  it  is  said,  an  advan- 
tageous offer  was  made  to  the  proprieror  to  take 
and  improve  this  waste,  which  was  refused  ; some 
years  after,  however  (about  1854),  the  late  Lord 
Palmerston  advised  bent  seed  to  be  sown;  for- 
tunately, two  wet  summers  followed  which  pre- 
vented the  sands  travelling  while  it  was  growing, 
and  now  the  bent  and  other  herbage  is  able  to 
support  about  300  head  of  cattle  on  an  area  of 
420  acres” — Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

7596.  Will  bent  grass  grow  from  seed? — It 
will ; it  grows  best  from  seed. 

7597.  Is  that  the  general  way  in  which  it  is 
planted  in  Prance? — Yes;  in  Prance,  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  bent  grass,  the  Govern- 
ment gives  the  seed  free. 

Chairman. 

7598.  Then  as  to  the  planting  of  trees  on  sand 
wastes,  I believe  Lord  Palmerston  received  his 
information  upon  this  subject  from  the  late  Robert 
Stevenson,  is  that  so  ?-  -Yes. 

7599.  You  state  that  he  first  recommended 
the  late  Lord  Palmerston  to  plant  fir  trees  as  a 
check  for  sand  drift.  The  portion  of  a report, 
dated  July  1835,  referring  to  this  subject,  is  as 
follows : — “ The  reporter  begs  to  bring  under 
your  Lordship’s  notice  the  French  mode  of  plant- 
ing a species  of  fir  (Linus  maritima  major),  which 
was  originally  suggested  to  the  Government  by 
the  late  M,  Bremarteuil,  Ing^nieur  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees.  This  system  has  been  extensively 
tried  along  the  stormy  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
particularly  in  the  district  of  Grave,  at  the  en 
trance  of  the  Garonne,  where  the  arid  and  sterile 
sands  have  been  covered  with  extensive  forest 
whkh  thriven  quite  close  to  the  water’s  edge.” 


Chairman — con  tinued. 

We  have  heard  a great  deal  about  that  before  this 
Committee.  Then  you  mention  another  inter- 
esting fact  about  the  sands  of  Mullaghmore  ?— 
That  is  what  I have  just  stated  to  the  Committee. 

7600,  Then  at  Errismore,  in  Galway,  the  sand 
was  heated  with  manure,  was  it  not,  and  the 
potato  crop  in  that  district  has  been  very  o-ood  ? 
— That  is  on  the  coast  of  Mayo,  on  Lord  Sligo’s 
land. 

7601.  I am  speaking  of  Lord  Sligo’s  property 
in  Galway  ; you  say,  “these  sand  drifts  have  been 
found  eminently  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  especially  if  manured  with  seaweed.”' 
Then  you  deal  with  the  several  modes  in  which 
the  sand  may  be  prevented  from  drifting;  and 
then  you  tell  us,  in  another  place,  that  °at  the 
western  end  of  Red  Bay,  county  Antrim,  there 
are  about  150  acres  of  these  sands,  100  acres,  of 
which  have  now  for  some  years  been  in  cultiva- 
tion by  the  farmers  from  the  neighbouring  hills 
on  the  following  rotation : Five  or  six  crops  of 
potatoes,  one  of  rye,  one  or  two  years  in  grass, 
and  then  again  potatoes.  These  sands  have  been 
so  long  in  cultivation  that  they  have  in  a great 
measure  lost  their  inclination  to  travel ; the  frail 
portions,  however,  are  made  stable  by  being 
strewed  with  seaweed  or  grass.  The  tenant  of 
the  land  pays  35  s.  an  acre,  and  lets  freely  in 
conacre  for  20  s.  a rood  ” ? — That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

7602.  In  what  year  is  that?— That  is  at  the 
present  time. 

Chairman. 

7603.  “ The  favourite  and  nearly  sole  manure 
they  use  is  seaweed  ” ? — Yes  ; but  the  farmers 
on  the  mountains  will  take  a small  plot  of  that 
land  solely  to  raise  the  seed  so  as  to  use  it  on 
the  upland. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

7604.  Where  is  this  1 — At  the  Red  Bay,  near 
Glenarn. 

Chairman. 

7605.  With  these  examples  before  you,  do  not 
you  think  that  the  same  process  might  be  very 
profitably  employed  with  regard  to  other  sand 
drifts  all  round  the  coast  ? — T es,  in  a great  many 
cases,  but  you  would  plant  the  sandhills  next  the 
sea  with  fir  trees  to  give  shelter,  I do  not  say 
where  exactly ; but  in  a great  many  places  if 
you  planted  a part  of  the  sand  hills  to  give 
shelter,  the  rest  of  it  might  be  turned  into 
tillage. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

7606.  Do  you  mean  planted  with  trees  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

7607.  Will  trees  grow  there?— Yes;  Lord 
Palmerston  at  Mullaghmore  planted  all  his 
ground  with  firs.  They  will  grow  by  the  sea 
line ; the  trees  next  the  sea  will  not  be  any- 
thing but  bushes,  but  as  you  go  in  further  they 
will  grow  higher ; you  will  see  them  at  Caliir- 
civeen  where  they  have  grown  upon  Mr.  Bland’s 
property ; there  the  lowest  trees  are  not  the 
height  of  that  table.  Then  the  rise  in  a gradual 
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Chairman — continued. 

slope  until  from  very  small  trees  you  get  tlie 
large  trees.  You  will  see  on  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry’s  place  at  Kylemore  the  same  thing ; 
there  trees  would  not  grow  at  all.  But  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry  put  hedges  of  birch  trees 
from  the  natural  wood  across  the  valley 
and  let  the  trees  grow  behind  them ; and 
when  the  trees  were  grown  he  took  the  hedges 
away.  Then  a better  case  again  is  at  Leenaun, 
where  Mr.  Plunket  planted  just  at  the  end  of 
Killory  Bay ; he  put  wooden  pallings  across  to 
protect  the  trees  ; those  trees  have  been  planted 
for  about  20  years,  and  he  has  now  a mag- 
nificent wood. 

Colonal  Nolan. 

7608.  Are  those  cases  of  trees  planted  in  the 
sand  ? — No,  they  are  not ; I am  talking  of  trees. 

7609.  I would  ask  you,  have  you  seen  any 
case  of  trees  growing  upon  the  sand-hills  close  to 
the  sea? — Yes,  at  M ullaghmore  ; Mullaghmore 
is  just  as  much  exposed  as  the  coast  of  Gascony, 
France. 

Mr.  Leake. 

7610.  Is  there  an  appreciable  quantity  of  this 
sand  territory  which  is  available  for  improve- 
ments of  that  kind  ?— Yes  ; there  is  a very  large 
tract.  I calculated  up  the  other  day  how  many 
acres  there  were,  and  I found  that  there  were 
nearly  300,000  acres  of  sand-hills  round  the  coast 
of  Ireland. 

7611.  You  referred  to  some  reclamation  of 
sand-hills  where  the  land  is  now  worth  30s.  an 
acre ; who  reclaimed  that  ? — It  was  Mr.  Gethin 
and  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord  Palmerston  gave 
the  bent  grass  seed,  I believe,  to  Mr.  Gethin. 

7612.  Was  Mr.  Gethin  the  proprietor  ? — Yes, 
of  Ardtermon  Castle ; the  Gethin’s  own.  the 
property  still. 

7613.  Then  it  is  a matter  for  capitalists  and 
men  who  can  wait? — The  whole  of  that  tract 
was  reclaimed  in  two  years,  but  that  was  under 
favourable  circumstances  on  account  of  two  wet 
years  coming  one  after  the  other,  so  that  the 
bent  grass  grew  at  once. 

7614.  That  seems  a very  easy  and  expeditious 
method  of  reclaiming  land  ? — There  is  another 
large  tract  of  land  that  has  been  reclaimed  too  by 
bent,  but  I do  not  know  whose  property  it 
is  on.  It  is  a large  tract  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ballyshannon  Harbour;  that  is  all  magnificent 
grass  land  at  present. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

7615.  Was  that  done  by  bent  seed  or  bent 
plants? — It  was  done  by  bent  seed. 

Mr.  Leake. 

7616.  All  the  land  reclamation  you  know  of 
has  been  done  at  the  instance  of  the  proprietor, 
apparently  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

7617.  This  bent  grass  goes  a yard  deep  into 
the  earth,  does  it  not,  that  is  to  say,  the  roots  are 
a yard  long  ? — They  will  spread  any  distance. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

7618.  You  have  given  the  Committee  very  in- 
teresting information  as  to  the  reclamation  of 
land  ; might  I ask  you  to  define  what  you  mean 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
by  the  different  qualities  you  have  referred  to  as 
muds,  slob,  and  marsh  lands  ? — Muds  and  slobs 
are  generally  two  different  kinds  of  mud ; 
where  the  mud  is  of  good  quality  and  capable  of 
being  easily  improved,  it  is  called,  generally, 
“slob,”  in  Ireland;  and  where  it  is  of  a bad 
quality,  so  that  it  will  not  pay  for  improvement, 
it  is  generally  called  mud. 

76 19.  Such  as  you  find  in  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  estuaries? — They  are  generally  in  the  estu- 
aries; you  see  a number  of  estuaries  all  round 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  they  have  all  of  them 
more  or  less  mud  land  in  them. 

7620.  I am  myself  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  reclamation  of  land  in  Morecombe  Bay ; is 
the  land  you  speak  of  something  like  that? — No. 
Morecombe  Bay  is  under  quite  different  circum- 
stances from  any  land  in  Ireland,  because  in 
Ireland  what  adds  to  our  foreshores  are  the  tidal 
currents.  In  Morecombe  Bay  you  are  at  the 
“ head  of  the  tide  ; ” you  have  no  tidal  currents, 
and  it  is  all  wind  waves  that  do  the  work. 

7621.  In  addition  to  that  you  spoke  about 
the  inland  reclamation  ; the  reclamation  of  moun- 
tain land  ; what  kind  of  land  is  that  generally ; is 
it  boggy  or  merely  stoney  ? — A great  deal  of  the 
inland  reclamations  have  been  the  callows  along 
the  river.  Now  along  the  Shannon  a great  deal 
of  the  callows,  which  used  formerly  to  be  marshes, 
have  been  banked  and  turned  from  marsh  into 
good  meadow  land.  Then  in  other  places  there 
have  been  some  of  the  bogs  reclaimed ; Mr. 
Trench,  of  Cangort  Park,  reclaimed  a lot  of  bog- 
land  at  a place  called  Redwood,  in  Tipperary. 

7622.  The  Committee  have  had  evidence  about 
the  bog  land,  but  I wish  rather  to  confine  your 
evidence  to  the  reclamation  of  marshes  and 
slobs ; what  is  chiefly  done  with  those  lands 
when  they  are  reclaimed.  I presume  they  are 
primarily  reclaimed  from  rivers  or  estuaries  ; 
what  is  done  with  them  then  ? — The  land  i3  first 
tilled;  if  it  is  sea  marsh,  that  is  very  easily 
turned  into  grazing  land,  and  makes  magnificent 
grazing  land.  From  the  mud  lands  you  must 
first  get  rid  of  the  iron  and  the  salt ; as  a rule, 
mud  contains  more  or  less  iron  and  salt;  the  iron 
must  be  got  rid  of  by  liming,  and  the  salt  princi- 
pally by  turning  it  up  to  the  air  and  letting  the 
salt'be  washed  out ; then  you  crop  it  ; you  put 
it  through  a regular  course  of  cultivation,  and  it 
improves  and  gets  into  really  good  heart  in  about 
10  years,  and  then  you  may  let  it  out  in  grass. 
The  mud  grass  will  give  good  meat,  but  it 
will  give  no  milk ; it  is  no  use  trying  to  keep  a 
dairy  upon  reclaimed  mud  land  until  it  is  very 
old. 

7623.  Do  you  consider  these  lands  will  not  be 
suitable  for  small  cultivation,  but  for  grazing 
pasture  ? — They  would  be  most  fitted  for  small 
cultivation,  but  they  should  be  under  a Board  or 
something  of  that  kind,  that  would  have  the  care 
and  the  whole  charge  of  the  embankments  and 
the  inside  drains  ; because,  if  it  was  all  divided 
up  into  lots,  and  the  different  proprietors  did  not 
each  take  care  of  his  bank,  the  whole  reclamation 
in  one  storm  might  be  desti’oyed  ; but  at  the 
same  time  there  could  not  be  better  land  for 
dividing  up  into  lots. 

7621.  That  is  very  important  ; may  I ask  if  in 
these  districts  the  planting  of  esparto  grass  has 
3 G 2 ever 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
ever  been  tried,  which  is  carried  on  largely  in 
the  south  of  Spain  ? — It  was  very  extensively 
tried  in  Tiaquin  by  Mr.  Richardson.  I was 
talking  to  Mr.  Richardson  a short  time  ago,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  could  not  do  anything  with  it. 

7625.  Did  he  tell  you  why? — He  said  that  it 
would  not  grow  ; he  could  not  get  the  staple. 

7626.  Does  it  require  more  heat,  or  a peculiar 
climate  ? — I cannot  tell  you  the  reason  why  it 
failed,  but  it  did  fail. 

7627.  What  kind  of  food  do  you  consider  best 
suited  for  growing  upon  the  sea-coast  lands  ? — 
There  is  a regular  set  of  trees  which  have  been 
found  to  be  the  best.  There  is  a report  written, 
I think,  by  Colonel  Gordon,  which  deals  with 
that  subject. 

7628.  I wished  rather  to  ask  whether  your 
object  in  growing  them  was  for  protection  from 
the  sea  winds  or  for  making  timber  ? — No  ; the 
only  place  it  has  been  tried  in  is  at  Mullaghmoie, 
and  it  has  failed  as  timber.  It  has  been  most 
beneficial  to  the  land,  by  giving  shelter  and  pre- 
venting the  travelling  of  the  sand.  Then  in 
France  also  it  has  failed  as  timber,  but  it 
has  been  used  for  the  production  of  turpen- 
tine and  pitch,  and  it  has  paid  extremely  well 
in  that  respect;  so  that  if  you  plant  the 
sand  hills  with  different  pines,  though  they 
fail  as  timber,  they  should  be  perfectly  profit- 
able for  the  pitch  and  turpentine  that  may  be 
extracted  from  the  trees. 

7629.  Is  it  your  impression  that  those  trees 
will  grow  as  rapidly,  and  make  as  much  turpen- 
tine, in  our  climate  as  they  do  in  the  south  of 
France? — I expect  they  would. 

7630.  But  you  would  give  up  the  idea  of  a 
crop  of  timber  trees  upon  that  class  of  land  ? — As 
a rule  ; there  are  portions,  however,  in  every 
sand  hills  where  there  is  a mixture  of  alluvium 
and  sand,  and  in  such  portions  you  will  grow 
fine  larch ; but,  as  a rule,  on  the  normal  sands  I 
suspect  you  would  not  grow  good  timber. 

7631.  I believe  you  have  given  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  geology  of  Ireland? — Yes,  I 
have. 

7632.  May  I ask  what  is  your  idea  as  to  the 
best  class  of  building  stones  which  are  to  be 
obtained  in  Ireland ; have  you  good  granite,  for 
example  ? — W e have  any  amount  of  granite. 

7633.  Is  there  much  demand  for  granite? — 
No. 

7634.  Where  is  the  granite  brought  to  Dublin 
from  ? — It  is  brought  from  the  adjoining  moun- 
tains in  county  Wicklow;  fiom  principally  Bally- 
nocan. 

7635.  There  is  no  importation  of  Scotch 
granite  to  Ireland,  is  there? — Yes,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  Scotch  granite  and  Cumberland 
granite  ; we  get  polished  granite  from  Scotland 
and  from  Shap,  Cumberland;  those  two  granites 
come  into  Ireland.  The  only  place  in  Ireland 
where  we_  have  granite  polishing  works  is  near 
Goragh  Wood,  and  Bessbrook. 

7636.  Is  that  because  the  quality  of  the  stone 
is  better  in  England  ? — No ; the  only  reason  for  it; 
is  that  nobody  has  opened  a quarry  and  estab- 
lished works.  Now,  close  to  the  town  of  Galway 
there  are  about  14  different  varieties  of  granite, 
far  and  away  finer  than  any  Scotch  or  English 
granite,  but  there  are  no  polishing  works. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

7637.  Where  are  they  ? — About  Lenaboy,  and 
all  about  Taylor’s  Hill. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

■ _ 7638.  What  distance  would  they  be  from  the 
line  of  railway  ? — Close  to  it ; if  the  Oughterard 
line  is  made,  it  will  run  through  them. 

7639.  I think  you  alluded  to  there  beino- 
other  stones  besides  granite? — Yes;  we  have 
remarkably  good  sandstone. 

7640.  But  I am  now  alluding  to  the  quarries 
in  Galway  which  you  spoke  of?— Yes;  there 
are  the  famous  green  marble  quarries,  not 
exactly  at  Galway,  but  further  down  in  Conne- 
mara; there  is  the  green  marble;  that  has 
been  worked  at  Lissoughter,  at  Barnoran,  and  at 
Streamstown.  There  was  a very  good  trade 
got  up  in  it,  and  Messrs.  Sibthorp,  of  Dublin, 
took  the  quarries  and  opened  a large  quarry  at 
Lissoughter,  but,  unfortunately,  the  architects  put 
the  green  marble  in  outside  work,  whereas  no 
polished  limestone  will  stand  outside  work  at  all; 
so  it  got  into  bad  repute.  But  I learnt  from 
Mr.  Sibthorp  the  other  day  that  having  raised 
about  500  tons  about  10  or  12  years  ago,  he  has 
used  that  up  now,  and  he  is  now  raising  the  same 
quantity  at  Lissoughter,  and  then  he  proposes  to 
give  up  Lissoughter,  because  the  road  from  the 
quarry  is  very  dangerous.  Sometimes  his 
wagons  run  away.  And  he  proposes  to  open 
quarries  in  a place  called  Glenhoughan,  near 
Derryclare  lake,  where  the  quality  of  the  ser- 
pentines is  different.  Sti’eamstown  is  upon 
the  west  coast.  The  stone  from  that  place  is 
not  of  as  good  quality  as  either  the  Lissoughter  or 
the  Derryclare  stone,  but  I believe  that  is 
working  at  the  present  time  by  Mr.  Collis,  of 
Kilkenny.  Then  there  are  the  white  marbles. 
There  is  one  beautiful  white  stone  at  a place 
called  Cragg,  which  stone  is  as  fine  as  any  of  the 
Italian  stone  ; but,  unfortunately,  they  cannot  get 
it  in  large  blocks.  Mr.  Rennie,  of  Belfast,  I 
believe,  spent  300 1.  or  400  l.  in  trying  to  open  a 
quarry  there,  but  that  did  not  succeed.  Then 
there  is  another  large  marble  quarry  by  Derry- 
clare Lough,  which  was  formerly  worked  very 
extensively  by  Mr.  Martin,  of  Ballynahinch. 
Then  there  are  the  famous  black  marble’quarries; 
the  best  black  marble  quarry  in  the  world  was  at 
Angliham,  near  Menlo  Castle,  on  Lough  Corrib ; 
but,  unfortunately,  that  goes  under  the  cliff,  and 

. the  head  which  has  to  be  removed  makes  it  very 
expensive  to  get.  Mr.  Sibthorpe  has  opened 
an  old  quarry  which  was  formerly  worked  by 
Mrs.  Blake,  of  Merlin  Park,  he  having  got  the 
rights  there.  There  was  one  bed  of  marble 
which  was  very  good,  but  it  was  not  so  good  as 
the  Angliham  bed  ; but  lately  he  sank  a pit  in 
the  centre  of  the  quarry  to  see  what  was  under 
it,  and  found  three  beds  of  black  marble,  and 
one  of  them  is  far  superior  to  the  Angliham 
stone. 

7641.  May  I ask  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
slate  industry  in  Ireland  ?— The  slate  industry 
was  choked  off  by  the  bad  times.  We  had  very 
extensive  slate  quarries  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford, and  there  is  any  amount  of  slate  in  the 
Killaloe  district,  both  in  Clare  and  in  county 
Tipperary;  but  in  the  bad  times  those  works 
were  stopped  off,  and  then,  as  soon  as  times  began 

to 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
to  get  better,  and  the  works  were  set  on  again, 
the  Welsh  quarries,  on  account  of  working  their 
quarries  so  extensively,  could  sell  their  slate 
on  the  bank  of  our  quarries  for  less  than  we 
could  raise  them.  _ , 

7642.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  Welsh 
slate  quarrying  will  altogether  succeed  in  over- 
powering your  slate  ? — Not  now-a-days;  there 
is  so  much  call  for  slates  that  the  Welsh  quarries 
cannot  possibly  supply  the  slates.  The  quarries 
that  are  working  in  Ireland,  get.  as  much 
as  they  can  do,  but  they  are  not  being  worked 
as  much  as  they  might  be  worked. 

7643.  Do  you  see  any  development  lately  ot 
the  slate  industry  in  Ireland?—!  cannot  say 
that  I do. 

7644.  Still,  the  slates  are  brought  trom  W ales? 
—Yes,  a great  deal  of  the  slates  used  in  Ireland 
are  brought  from  Wales.  And  that  is  one  thing 
which  militates  against  Irish  industry,  that  in 
nearly  all  public,  contracts,  Welsh  slates  are 
ordered. 

7645.  Are  the  Welsh  slates  better? — No,  they 
are  not  better ; but  it  seems  to  be  the  habit  of 
the  Board  of  Works  almost  invariably  to  put  into 
the  contract,  “ Welsh  slates.” 

Chairman. 

7646.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  Irish 
Board  of  Works  goes  outside  Ireland,  instead  of 
giving  a preference  to  home  interests  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Leake. 

7647.  Has  the  colour  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 
— No,  our  Killaloe  slates  are  very  much  like  the 
Cumberland  green ; and  at  the  time  that  there 
was  so  much  ornamental  slating  going  on 
we  had  a large  demand  for  the  Killaloe 
slates,  because  the  Cumberland  slates  could  not 
meet  the  call.  Then  the  county  Cork  slates  are 
black  slates;  they  were  very  much  used  in 
the  colour  work  too;  the  county  of  Water- 
ford slates  are  exactly  the  same  colour  as  the 
Welsh  slates. 

7648.  Independently  of  colour,  the  slates  of 
Ireland  are  quite  as  durable  as  any  other  slates; 
is  that  so  ? — They  are,  and  they  are  not. 

7649.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
that  ? — With  regard  to  slates,  the  deeper  your 
quarries  are,  the  better  your  slates  are.  The 
slates  at  Llanberis  for  example,  are  in  exactly  the 
same  vein  as  the  Penrhyn  slates  are.  The  Pen- 
rhyn  quarry  was  deeper,  and  consequently  the 
Penrhyn  slate  was  a better  slate  than  the  Llan- 
beris slate.  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  laid  down 
35,000  l.  to  take  all  the  top  slate  off,  and  throw 
it  into  Llanberis  Lake,  so  as  only  to  work  the 
bottom  slate ; and  the  same  thing  occurs  at 
the  Palmerston  quarries  in  Carnarvonshire. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

7650.  I gather  from  you  that  the  Welsh  slates 
have  the  pre-eminence,  partly  because  of  their 
cheapness,  and  partly  because  of  their  quality  ? 
— They  can  be  sold  cheaper. 

7651.  And  they  are  better,  are  they  not? — 
The  best  are  better. 
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7652.  That  is  the  case  in  Cumberland;  the 
Welsh  slates  are  penetrating  almost  up  to  the 
Cumberland  mines  ; and  there  is  a third  reason, 
is  there  not,  that  they  are  so  thin  that  they  will 
do  with  a lighter  wood  to  carry  them? — Yes; 
but  our  Cork  slates  are  also  so  light  that  the 
timber  may  be  nearly  of  any  scantling. 

7653.  You  say  yours  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
the  best  Welsh  slates? — No.  There  are  some 
Welsh  slates  in  the  market,  from  all  those  quar- 
ries, which  are  not  a bit  better  than  the  Irish 
slates,  but  then  they  can  get  the  best  slates  at  a 
higher  price;  but  cheap  Welsh  slates,  as  a rule, 
are  not  better  than  the  Irish,  and  they  are  not 
cheaper. 

7654.  But  when  you  say  that  your  Govern- 
ment architect  demands  that  W elsh  slates  shall 
be  put  on,  it  is  because  the  best  Welsh  slates 
are  the  best  that  can  be  got,  is  it  not  ? — I do  not 
believe  it  is ; it  is  a sort  of  fashion  ; it  has  got  to- 
be  thing  to  say,  “ Welsh  slates,”  in  the  con- 
tract. 

7655.  I thought  you  stated,  a moment  ago,, 
that  Welsh  slates  were  the  best  quality  there- 
was  ? — The  best  quality  are. 

7656.  Then,  we  should  suppose  that  the  rea- 
son why  the  Government  architects  specify  them 
is  for  the  reason  you  have  just  named.  I am 
only  putting  myself  in  their  place  ? — Yes,  they 
are,  undoubtedly,  supposed  to  be  the  best  slates. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

7657.  I should  like  to  ask  you  a question 
upon  that  subject.  What  I gathered  from  your 
evidence  was  that  the  best  Welsh  slates  were 
better  than  the  Irish  slates,  but  that  the  Board 
of  Works  have  got  in  the  habit  of  putting  in  their 
contracts  c'  Welsh  slates,”  not  “ the  best  Welsh 
slates,”  and  that  they  are  very  much  in  the  habit 
of  taking  ordinary  Welsh  slates,  and  thereby 
driving  the  Irish  slates  out  of  the  market? — Yes. 
The  contracts  only  mention  “ Welsh  slates  ” of 
a certain  scantling  ; they  do  not  specify  “ best 
Welsh  slates.” 

7658.  The  contract  does  not  specify  for  better 
slates  than  the  Killaloe  slates  ? — No. 

7659.  So  that  the  Board  of  Works,  by  putting 
that  clause  into  their  contracts,  are  driving  out 
the  Irish  article  ? — Yes ; but  that  is  not  confined 
to  the  Board  of  Works;  it  is  a general  trick  of 
the  Irish  architects ; it  is  not  solely  one  man  who 
does  it. 

7660.  Still,  the  outside  architects  receive  a 
great  deal  of  countenance  and  protection  from 
the  fact  that  the  official  architects  doit? — Yes, 
they  would  do  so. 

7661.  Otherwise  the  architects  would  not  be 
able  to  point  to  the  official  statement  of  the  Go- 
vernment employes  if  it  was  not  done  by  the 
Board  of  W orks  ? — I do  not  know  that ; there 
are  the  different  railway  boards.  I have  known 
influential  men  on  the  different  railway  boards 
ordering  that  Welsh  slates  should  be  used. 

7662.  Do  you  mean  ordinary  Welsh  slates? — 
Yes. 

7663.  They  are  not  better,  in  your  opinion, 
than  the  Killaloe  slates,  and  not  cheaper  ? — No. 
I did  work  myself  for  the  Board  of  Works  in 
Kilkenny  and  Tipperary  in  building  farmhouses. 

3g3  That 
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That  was  the  reason  I brought  in  the  Board  on 
■Works;  and  in  the  specifications  I was  required 
to  order  W elsh  slates. 

7664.  Are  there  any  good  slates  got  in  Ire- 
land, except  upon  the  coast  of  Galway?- Yes, 
we  have  a great  many  different  places  where  we 
can  get  good  slates.  They  have  been  scarcely 
worked  m Galway. 

7665.  Where  else  can  you  get  good  slates  ?— 
There  is  an  extremely  good  vein  of  slate  at 
-Newtownbarry,  m county  Wexford;  only  that 
the  quarry  has  been  mismanaged  and  has  been 
smothered  up. 

7666.  Is  the  quarry  worked  ?—  It  is  worked, 
but  only  in  a small  way.  And  then  there  is  a 
very  good  vein  at  Kilcavan,  near  Carnew,  in  the 
same  county;  then  along  the  valley  of  the  Suir 
there  is  a large  tract  where  there  are  different 
quarries  ; the  best  slate  that  I saw  there  was  at 
Glenpatrick.  Then  on  the  borders  between  Tip- 
perary and  Kilkenny,  near  Slievenamon,  there 
are  very  extensive  slate  quarries,  and  they  are 
very  extensively  worked ; two  different  com- 
panies work  them.  Then  taking  the  Killaloe 
slate  quarries  district,  the  only  quarry  in  that 
place  now  is  at  Corbally,  which  is  called  the 
Killaloe  slate  quarry.  T here  is  another,  which 
was  formerly  worked  as  Mr.  Spaight’s  place.  On 
the  opposite  side  ofLough  Derg,  in  county  Clare ; 
and  again,  in  Broadford  valley  there  are  more 
slates;  in  the  west  of  Cork  there  are  black  slates 
near  Kosscarberry ; there  are  black  slates  on 
bheepbaven;  there  are  red  slates  at  Sherkin 
Island,  and  there  are  red  slates  at  Kilcatheran 
and  at  Culvin,  County  Galway. 

7667.  Wou.d  you  say,  on  the  whole,  that  there 
are  good  slates  m Ireland,  taking  it  altogether; 
is  it  a pretty  good  country  lor  slates? — There 
are.  In  county  Waterford,  if  there  were  only 
capital  put  in,  there  are  excellent  slates  to  be 
got ; you  are  upon  the  side  of  the  Suir,  and  you 
could  brmg  the  slates  out  of  the  quarry  close  to 
the  ships. 

7668.  Leaving  the  slates,  I would  like  to  go 
back  to  your  first  examination  about  arterial 
drainage.  Was  there  ever  any  money  adven 
directly  by  the  English  Government  for  arterial 
drainage  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not  believe  there  was. 

I went  over  the  matter,  and  I could  not  find  any 
evidence  that  they  had  given  the  money;  they 
only  gave  it  indirectly,  because  the  people  would 
not  pay. 

7669..  I would  like  to  ask  you  a question  upon 
that  point.  1 ou  mentioned  money  being  o-iven 
for  the  Shannon.  Now  would  it  "not  be  'more 
correct,  to  say  that  the  money  was  not  given  for 
the  drainage  of  the  Shannon,  but  was  given  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  ? — It  was  in  part 
given  for  the  drainage.  I will  give  you  a history 
of  fie  matter.  I forget  Ivlio  originally  laid  out 
the  Shannon  navigation,  but  all  the  weirs  were 
to  be  a system  of  floodgates  or  falling  boards,  to 
relieve  the  flooded  land  and  to  make  a six-feet 
navigation.  Colonel  Jones,  when  he  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  works,  changed  all  the  original  plans  ; 
he  put  up  fixed  weirs,  and  made  it  a seven-feet 
navigation.  Then,  the  proprietors  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Shannon  kicked  up  a row  about  that 
and  we  had  an  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Bateman,  the  emi- 
nent London  engineer,  was  sent  over  to  examine 


into  the  question  whether  the  navigation  should 
be  given  up  entirely  and  the  weirs  removed,  or 
whether  the  navigation  could  be  kept  and  the 
weirs  so  improved  that  they  would  relieve  the 
land  of  the  floods.  Mr,  Bateman  advised  that 
the  navigation  should  be  kept  up,  and  that  the 
weirs  should  be  taken  away  and  a system  of 
tailing  boards  put  m their  place.  For  that  the 
Government  gave  the  money. 

7670.  Could  not  you,  if  you  had  taken  away 
the  weirs,  for  a few  hundred  pounds  have  made 
the  drainage  equally  sound ; was  not  that  money 
really  given  for  the  purpose  of  the  navigation  ? — 
No.  It  materially  relieved  the  flooded  land. 
xrni1,  ^ ^0U  'ia(^  broken  down  the  great  weir 
Killaloe,  would  that  not  have  let  the  water 
off  ?— Yes.  Before  they  built  the  weir  they  had 
to  cut  away  the  rock  at  Killaloe.  But  that  was 
years  ago.  If  you  take  away  the  Killaloe  weir 
at  present,  and  you  will  partly  drain  the  Shannon 
up  to  Meelick  lock,  but  above  Meelick  it  would 
have  no  effect  at  all,  because  there  is  the  ford  of 
Meelick. 

7672-3.  Is  not  there  another  weir  built  across 
the  river  at  Meelick  to  prevent  the  water  going 
down  ?— There  is  a weir  there  to  keep  the  water 
up  for  the  next  level. 

. 7674.  Had  they  not  had  to  put  a guard  upon 
it  to  prevent  the  tenants  blowing  it  up  with  o-un- 
powder  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  because  it  was 
flooding  the  country  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

7675.  Upon  the  whole,  would  you  say  that  the 
money  spent  was  for  navigation  and  not  for 
drainage  ?•—  The  first  was  spent  principally  for 
the  navigation. 

?67£-  ,'fnd  the  other  money  was  to  repair  the 
evil  of  this  plan  ?—  It  was  to  repair  the  evil  of 
Colonel  Jones’  scheme. 

7677.  You  said  some  money  was  given  for 
drainage,  and  then  remitted  ; are  you  alludino-  to 
the  circumstance  that  certain  money  was  given 
for  drainage,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  the  money 
was  remitted  on  the  condition  that  the  income 
tax  was  introduced  into  Ireland  about  the  same 
time  r — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

7678.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  two  things 

were  put  together,  and  that . the  one  was  condi- 
tional upon  the  other  ? — I do  not  know  anythin^ 
about  that.  J ° 

7679.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
money  being  given  bond  fide  in  the  first  instance, 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  and  not  for  the  na- 
vigation ? I do  not  know  any  case  in  which  it 
was  absolutely  so  given.  1 went  over  every  Act 
which  had  connection  with  the  drainage,  and  I 
did  not  find  one  in  which  the  money  was  so  given. 

7680.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  to 
assist  arterial  drainage  for  the  future  ? — That  the 
country  ought  to  be  divided  up  into  districts, 
and  that  each  district  ought  to  be  put  under  one 
responsible  man  who  was  bound  when  the  rivers 
were  opened,  and  deepened  to  keep  the  banks  in 
repair;  because  if  you  take  the  county  of  Gal- 
way you  may  see  the  bad  effects  of  not  bavins 
clone  that ; there  is  that  river  that  goes  down  to 

u?  ’ **  is  perfectly  useless. 

7 . V , : r.e  You  talking  now  of  maintaining 
arterial  drains,  or  making  new  ones  ? — They 
should  be  first  made ; each  countv  should  be 
divided  up  into  districts,  and  each  district  should 

be 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
be  put  under  the  charge  of  a responsible  man ; 
that  man  ought  first  to  make  the  drains,  and  then 
he  ought  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

7682.  What  power  would  you  give  him  to 
make  the  drains  ? — 1 would  give  him  power  to 
work  with  the  board,  and  carry  out  what  drains 
were  considered  necessary  for  each  district. 

7683.  Considered  necessai’y  by  whom? — By 
himself  and  the  Board,  and  the  proprietors. 

7684.  Would  you  allow  him  to  undertake  any 
work  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietors  ? — 
To  the  majority  of  the  proprietors  1 would  give 
the  power  to  do  the  work. 

7685.  Then  he  would  be  merely  the  execu- 
tive ? — Yes,  he  would  be  the  executive. 

7686.  Do  you  really  believe  that  the  pro- 
prietors in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  would 
join  together  in,  I may  almost  say,  any  district 
to  carry  out  an  additional  drainage  system  ? — 
I would  make  them  do  it. 

7687.  Upon  whom  are  you  going  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  initiating  an  arterial  drain. 
There  is  the  Government,  the  proprietor,  and 
the  tenant ; upon  whom  would  you  throw  the 
responsibility  ; have  you  thought  upon  that 
subject? — I have  not. 

7688.  Do  you  not  believe  that  most  of  the 
proprietors  now  make  difficulties ; they  do  not 
answer  letters,  or  else  do  not  vote  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  board  ? — I believe  most  of  the  ab- 
sentee proprietors  do  so. 

7689.  If  there  is  an  enterprising  proprietor 
who  wanted  to  make  a drain,  would  he  find  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  other  pro- 
prietors to  allow  themselves  to  be  rated? — Yes. 

7690.  Do  not  you  find  the  proprietors  often 
clamouring  to  drain,  and  they  cannot  get  others 
to  agree  with  them  ? — That  is  so. 

7691.  Does  not  the  present  law  require  two- 
thirds  of  the  owners  to  constitute  a drainage 
district  ? — Yes. 

7692.  Would  it  not  be  a better  plan  to  allow 
two-thirds  of  the  occupiers  to  institute  a drain  if 
they  would  undertake  it,  and  find  the  money  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so,  under  the  altered  condition  of 
things.  The  landlords  originally  had  all  the 
right  to  the  land,  whereas  now  the  tenants  have 
as  much  right,  if  not  more  (as  they  have  in  some 
cases)  than  the  landlords  ; therefore  now  the  law 
ought  to  be  changed.  In  old  times,  when  the 
landlord  did  the  work,  he  got  the  profit  from  it, 
because  he  raised  his  rents  ; but  now-a-days  the 
rents  cannot  be  raised,  and  if  it  is  left  to  the 
landlord,  the  landlord  will  necessarily  do  very 
little  ; therefore  it  must  be  left  to  the  tenant. 

7693.  The  present  law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
with  regard  to  drainage  is  quite  wrong  ? — It  is, 
under  the  altered  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant. 

7694.  Which  system  would  you  adopt ; would 
you  say  that  ordinary  landlords,  on  the  whole, 
are  unwilling  to  form  drainage  boards,  and  that 
they  would  get  very  little  profit  from  it  if  they 
did  it.  There  are  two  other  ways ; one  to  let 
the  Government  do  it  without  consulting  the 
occupiers,  and  the  other  to  consult  the  majority 
of  the  occupiers;  which  would  you  adopt? — I 
would  adopt  the  majority  of  the  occupiers. 
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7695.  Do  you  think  they  could  be  got  to  vote 
for  a board  ? — I think  they  generally  would. 

7696.  Would  you  consider  it  a useful  thing  to 
allow  the  Government  Department  when  they 
received  a petition  from  a considerable  number 
of  occupiers,  to  forma  drainage  board,  and  initiate 
a drain  even  without  a majority  ? — That  would 
be  a question  for  the  Committee  to  consider.  I 
have  not  considered  it,  and  I would  not  like  to 
give  an  off-hand  answer  to  the  question. 

7697.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
law  cannot  work  in  Ireland  ? — The  present  law 
cannot  possibly  act. 

7698.  The  present  law  cannot  possibly  work, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  there  is  great  mischief 
arising  from  the  water  being  allowed  to  accumu- 
late ? — I think  that  is  clear. 

7699.  Do  you  know  the  drainage  system  of 
Lough  Neagh? — I do  not  know  it. 

7700.  You  say  you  recommended  that  the  pier 
at  Galway  should  be  made  by  convict  labour  ; 
when  did  you  recommend  that ; could  you  give 
me  the  year? — I could  not  exactly.  I know 
that  at  the  same  time  Colonel  O’Hara  wrote 
about  it,  and  Colonel  Trench  brought  the  matter 
before  Parliament. 

7701.  Would  that  be  the  pier  at  Mutton 
Island  ? — No  ; what  I recommended  was  a pier 
to  run  out  from  Ballycarrickadoo.  I wanted  a 
pier  out  to  the  Margaretta  Rock,  and  to  make  a 
bigger  harbour  inside. 

7702.  That  would  be  beyond  Mutton  Island  ? 
— It  would. 

7703.  It  would  go  to  Mutton  Island? — No, 
straight  from  Black  Rock  out  beyond  Salt  Hill ; 
it  runs  straight  from  Ballycarrickadoo  to  Mar- 
garetta Rock,  and  that  would  prevent  all  the 
heavy  sea  that  comes  in  now  into  Galway. 

7704.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  would  occupy 
a number  of  convicts  ? — I made  a calculation 
that  it  would  occupy  50  years. 

7705.  With  how  many  convicts? — I have  not 
the  calculation  here. 

7706.  Were  you  able  to  show  that  Galway 
was  a good  place  for  a convict  establishment  ? — It 
was  not  so  good  as  others.  What  I said  was 
that  in  that  place  it  would  be  probably  better  to 
make  a sort  of  iron  barracks,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  in  which  to  put  the  men ; and  there  was 
one  great  disadvantage  against  it  then,  namely, 
that  you  could  only  use  the  male  convicts  there, 
while  in  Sligo  you  could  have  the  male  and 
female  convicts  all  together. 

7707.  How  many  marble  quarries  in  Galway 
are  being  worked  at  the  present  moment? — 
There  is  the  black  marble  quarry  at  Merlan 
Park,  worked  by  Mr.  Sibthorpe ; there  is  the 
Angliham  Quarry ; thenthere  is  the  quarry 
near  your  place,  which  I heard  was  worked ; 
I do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not,  near 
Oughterard,  on  a piece  of  Law  Life  land  which 
lies  near  the  old  castle,  where  young  George 
O’Flaherty  lives.  I heard  that  was  worked, 
but  I do  not  know  for  certain  that  it  is.  Then 
there  is  the  Lissoughter  Quarry,  which  is  being 
worked  by  Mr.  Sibthorpe,  and  there  is  the 
Streamstown  Quarry  being  worked  by  Mr.  Col- 
lis ; those  are  all  the  quarries  which  I think  are 
being  worked.  Then  there  was  the  quarry  Mr. 
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Mitchell  Henry  opened  at  Carrigawaungaun ; 
but  I do  not  know  whether  that  is  being  worked 
or  not. 

7708.  Do  you  know  any  mines  that  are  being 
worked  now  ? — I do  not  know  any. 

?709.  Is  there  one  on  the  road  between  Round- 
stone  and  Ennismore? — That  was  a copper  mine. 

7710.  Was  it  a good  copper  mine  ? — No,  I do 
not  think  it  was ; the  gaung  of  it  was  very 
hungry  looking. 

7711.  Was  there  any  other  metal  found  there 
but  copper  ?— No' ; I think  it  was  only  found  to 
be  copper. 

7712.  Is  not  copper  often  associated  with  other 
metals? — Yes;  copper  is  often  louixl  associated 
with  sulphur  or  lead. 

7713.  Why  have  not  the  mines  in  Connemara 
been  successlul? — 'l  lie  most  successful  mine  was 
the  Glengoola  mine:  and  George  O’FJaherty 
told  me  that  the  reason  he  had  to  stop  it  was  that 
the  creditors  on  the  Lemonfield  estate,  when  they 
heard  he  was  making  money  on  the  Glengoola 
mine,  came  down  upon  him  to  pay  off  all  the 
mortgages,  and  that  he  had  nine  lawyers  at  him 
all  at  once.  Then  he  sold  it  to  Henry  Hodson, 
Henry  Hodson  being  bound  to  keep  so  many 
men  in  employment.  He  wanted  to  break  the 
mine  and  get  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  instead 
of  keeping  the  men  working  underground,  he 
kept  them  all  working  on  the  surface  at  planting. 
Then  George  O’Flaherty  brought  it  into  equity, 
and  Henry  Hodson  had  to  give  him  back  the 
money;  but  George  O’Flaherty  had  not  the 
money  to  work  it. 

77 14.  Then  it  was  not  on  account  of  anything 
that  was  wrong  in  the  mine  that  it  stopped  ?— 
No;  except  for  the  recent  failure  of  mines 
everywhere. 

7715.  Lead  is  at  a very  low  price,  is  it  not? — 
It  is  very  low. 

7716.  It  is  not  likely  that  fresh  lead  mines 
will  be  opened  at  present?— Not  at  present;  but 
there  ought  to  be  good  lead  mines  in  that 
district. 

7717.  How  is  the  lead  found  in  the  Conne- 
mara mines;  is  it  in  veins,  or  is  it  too  much 
in  pockets  ? — It  is  in  veins  associated  with  lime- 
stone, as  a rule. 

7718.  They  crop  out  upon  the  surface  a good 
deal,  do  they  not?— They  are  near  the  surface. 

7719.  Are  they  thin,  or  are  they  fairly  good 
veins  ? — They  are  fairly  good  veins  ; in  Gleu- 
goola  it  was  exceptionally  good  ; in  Cloosh  it  is 
mixed  with  a great  deal  of  sulphur  ore,  and  if 
you  go  up  into  Gian,  towards  Henry  Ilodson’s 
place,  you  get  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  and  zinc 
mixed  together.  There  is  one  very  rich  mine 
up  in  Gian,  I forget  filename  of  the  townland  now, 
but  they  have  no  process  of  separating  these  ores. 

7720.  Have  the  Government  thoroughly  sur- 
veyed Connemara;  from  a geological  point  of 
view  is  it  thoroughly  surveyed  ?— I believe  it  is. 

I did  it  all  myself. 

7721.  And  you  think  the  positions  of  all  the 
metals  and  mines  in  Connemara  are  pretty  well 
known  ? — I think  so. 

7722.  You  think  they  are  as  fairly  well  known 
as  they  would  be  in  an  English  district  or  an  Eng- 
lish county  ? — I think  they  are.  There  is  one 


Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
thing  about  our  survey,  namely,  that  we  had 
power  to  make  trials,  but  we  had  no  money 
given  us  to  make  trials.  Now  there  are  a great 
many  places  in  Connemara  which  I marked  upon 
the  map,  where  there  are  indications  of  metals; 
but  I have  made  no  trials,  and  I could  not  pos- 
sibly say  whether  those  indications  would  be 
paying,  or  not. 

7723.  You  had  not  enough  money  to  make 
those  trials? — VYe  were  not  allowed  to  make 
those  trials. 

7724.  If  there  was  a Government  Department 
lor  the  purpose,  and  they  found  the  money  to 
make  those  trials,  would  it  be  a useful  thing  for 
the  country? — It  would  be  a useful  thing  for  the 
country. 

7725.  And  you  think  it  would  be  a most  useful 
thing  for  the  country  to  have  the  geological 
survey  making  those  trials  which  you  mention 
where  they  are  necessary  ?— Certainly  it  would. 
I can  tell  you  a great  many  places  in  Ireland 
where  I believe  there  is  a good  mine  in  all  pro- 
bability, if  we  only  had  the  power  to  test  it; 
now,  for  instance,  take  the  County  Wicklow  ; 
there  are  the  gold  mines.  Gold  was  only  worked 
in  shallow  “ placers  ”;  but  everybody  who  has 
ever  been  in  the  gold  diggings  in  other  countries 
says  there  ought  to  be  deep  placers  at  Wooden- 
bridge;  that  could  be  very  easily  tested. 

7726.  You  say  geologists  would  be  able  to  find 
out  where  there  are  indications  of  mines,  but  they 
would  require  a certain  amount  of  Government 
money  to  be  able  to  test  thoroughly  ? — They  ou°ht 
to  have  as  much  money  as  would  enable  thenTto 
bore  and  prove.  In  Tyrone  there  is  a possibility, 
in  fact  a probability,  of  a large  coalfield  ex- 
tending from  the  County  Tyrone  into  London- 
derry, under  the  sandstone.  I made  a mineral- 
ogical  survey  for  the  Drapers’  Company  of  their 
land  in  Londonderry,  and  I recommended  in  one 
place  that  they  should  put  down  a bore-hole  to 
test  if  there  was  coal  there,  and  I got  an  estimate 
made  by  borers  in  Manchester,  and  they  would 
have  made  a bore-hole  for  a thousand  and  odd 
pounds  ; the  Drapers’  Company  would  not  do  it ; 
but  in  such  a case  as  that  the  Government  ought 
to  step  forward,  because  if  coal  was  proved  there, 
it  would  benefit  the  whole  of  Ireland.  There  is  a 
canal  close  to,  and  that  would  bring  the  coal  to 
everywhere  in  Ireland. 

7727.  How  much  money  -would  it  require  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  to  test  it  geologically  in 
the  way  you  suggest  at  Wicklow  and  Tyrone  ; 
would  it  require  a very  large  sum? — No,  not  a 
very  large  one. 

7/28.  Would  5,000 1.  or  6,000  l,  a year  do  it? 
— Yes ; I should  say  less  than  that ; because  you 
could  not  go  on  everywhere  at  once.  You  should 
have  a good  man,  to  begin  with  ; and  afterwards, 
when  you  had  educated  your  staff,  you  could 
increase  your  number  of  men  ; but,  at  the  first 
going  off,  1,000 1.  would  be  quite  enough  to  begin 
the  work  with. 

7729.  You  think  that  certainly  something  of 
that  kind  ought  to  be  done  in  Ireland,  and  that 
the  indications  found  by  professional  geologists 
ought  to  be  followed  up  by  trial  borings  ? — I 
believe  so. 

7730.  And  in  several  districts  ? — Certainly. 

7731.  And 
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Colonel  Nolan  —continued. 

7731.  And  that  that  would  be  very  valuable  ? 
Yes,  it  would. 

7732.  Are  there  many  reasons  in  Ireland 
which  make  it  impossible  for  capitalists  to  under- 
take it  on  speculation  ? — Yes ; nobody  would 
hrino-  in  capital  upon  an  uncertainty  like  that  at 
the  present  time. 

7733.  This  would  probably  be  done  by  capi- 
talists in  England  upon  their  own  undertaking  ? 
yes. 

7734.  But  in  Ireland  nobody  will  do  it  unless 
•the  Government  undertake  it? — No. 

7735.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  estimates  for 
•making  deep  borings  towards  which  the  Govern- 
ment gave  assistance  in  England  ? — I have  not ; 
there  was  that  deep  boring  in  the  Weald,  about 
which  I am  not  quite  sure. 

7736.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  Government 
did  not  give  anything  towards  that  ? — That  was 
a private  enterprise,  but  I believe  the  Govern- 
ment gave  something  towards  it ; because  one  of 
the  geological  surveyors  of  England  was  told  off 
to  look  after  it.  I was  at  the  Weald  when  that 
was  started,  and  there  was  a long  list  of  all  the 
people  who  had  subscribed ; so  I know  that  if 
the  Government  did  give  money,  they  only  gave 
a mere  bagatelle  compared  to  the  whole  amount 
that  was  subscribed. 

7737.  Could  you  say,  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
paration of  peat  for  litter,  that  it  is  sufficiently 
well  understood  in  Ireland  ? — Of  course,  it  is 
understood.  Here  is  a process  which  is  going  on 
in  Holland,  and  which  is  paying  extremely  well ; 
it  is  exactly  the  same  process  as  is  going  on  in 
Ireland,  except  that  in  Ireland  it  is  on  a smaller 
scale.  At  present,  except  at  the  Mona  bog, 
in  county  Tipperary,  you  have  no  regular  turf- 
cutting  going  on  in  Ireland ; it  goes  on  in  your 
spare  time,  just  when  it  suits  your  tillage.  Now, 
I was  for  five  years  living  in  Connemara,  and 
during  that  time  I cut  my  turf  regularly,  and  did 
not  let  it  wait  for  my  convenience.  The  conse- 
quence was  I always  had  turf.  I had  my  turf 
cut  every  year,  although  everybody  about  me 
had  no  turf  for  two  years  ; for  two  years  there 
was  a turf  famine. 

7788.  Is  the  process  of  compressing  peat  and 
the  process  of  preparing  it  for  litter  thoroughly 
understood  in  Ireland?— I believe  the  process  of 
preparing  litter  is  understood,  but  the  process  of 
preparing  compressed  peat  has  not  succeeded  as 
yet. 

7739.  Has  it  been  properly  tried  in  more  than 
one  case  ?— I do  not  think  it  has. 

7740.  It  has  never  been  properly  tried,  has  it  ? 
—I  do  not  believe  it  has,  but  that  may  be  only 
an  individual  opinion. 

7741.  I)o  you  think  it  would  be  worth  the 
while  of  the  Government  to  see  that  the  process 
was  properly  carried  out  in  Ireland  ? — I believe 
it  would ; the  process  of  cutting  turf  in  Ireland 
is  the  same  a3  it  was  a million  years  ago,  at  all 
events  when  Ireland  was  first  inhabited.  In  a 
bog  near  Castle  Connell  to  the  hill  of  Goig,  under 
13  feet  of  peat,  there  was  found  an  old  corduroy 
road  made  of  oak  timber,  and  at  each  side  of 
that  were  the  old  bog  holes,  and  I believe  there 
were  the  old  “ slanes  ” got  there ; at  all  events, 
I know  that  in  a bog  in  the  Queen’s  County,  the 
old  slanes  were  found,  the  only  difference  be- 

0.98. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
tween  them  and  our  present  slanes  being,  that 
those  were  made  of  wood,  whereas  ours  are  made 
of  iron. 

7742.  You  do  not  think  that  the  new  process 
of  compressing  peat  is  thoroughly  understood  ? 
— I do  not  believe  it  is,  but  as  Mr.  Meadows  is 
coming  before  the  Committee,  you  had  better 
ask  him  the  question. 

7743.  I will  only  ask  you  this  question ; do 
you  think  it  would  be  useful  if  the  Government 
undertook  to  establish  a place,  not  for  the  manu- 
facture of  compressed  peat  upon  a large  scale, 
but  simply  to  show  people  how  to  do  it  ? — What 
I would  suggest  would  be  to  give  a premium. 
What  has  been  so  successful  in  Holland  has  been 
that  the  Government  gave  a premium  to  encour- 
age the  people  to  come  and  study  how  to  cut  the 
turf,  and  I would  give  them  a premium  in  the 
same  way ; I will  tell  you  how  the  Government 
might  step  in ; along  the  Grand  Canal  and  the 
Royal  Canal,  when  they  were  first  made,  the 
turf  was  alongside  them,  and  at  that  time  you 
had  only  to  cut  your  turf  and  put  it  into 
the  barges  and  send  them  up  to  Dublin,  and  turf 
then  could  compete  with  coal  in  Dublin ; when  I 
was  a boy  there  was  as  much  turf  burnt  in 
Dublin  as  there  was  coal ; then  as  the  turf  was 
cut  away  from  the  canal  and  there  had  to  be 
land  carriage,  it  increased  in  price,  and  as  the 
price  of  turf  increased,  the  trade  in  Dublin  de- 
creased. Now  the  way  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment might  step  in,  would  be  to  make  branch 
canals  from  the  Grand  Canal  into  those  large 
tracts  of  bog,  and  so  give  in  that  way  facilities 
for  working  the  turf,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
a premium  to  the  people  to  start  the  trade. 

7744.  To  start  the  trade  of  compressed  turf 
you  mean  ? — Or  even  of  plain  turf,  cutting  the 
turf  in  the  way  they  cut  it  in  Holland  ; turf  not 
only  keeps  coals  out  of  Holland,  but  the  turf  is 
even  exported  out  of  Holland  ; of  course,  if  you 
could  compress  the  peat,  you  could  then  use  it  in 
a great  deal  of  the  coal-using  machinery ; if  you 
were  to  go  into  the  trade  and  use  turf  instead  of 
coal,  you  would  have  to  change  the  front  of  your 
grates  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I remember 
when  a steamer  ran  upon  the  Shannon  using  turf, 
they  had  a peculiar  fire-place  for  burning  the 
turf,  as  otherwise  the  draught  would  carry  the 
fire  up  the  chimney. 

7745.  Now  with  reference  to  the  sandhills,  are 
they  all  made  of  broken  shells  ? — Some  of  them 
are  made  of  pure  quartz,  and  some  of  them  are 
shells.  About  Galway  Bay  they  are  more  or  less 
sand,  it  is  shell  sand,  it  is  not  broken  shells,  it  is 
a little  madrepore  which  grows  in  the  sound 
north  of  Arran,  and  that  is  all  pounded  up. 

7746.  What  is  the  madrepore? — It  is  a sort  of 
coral,  it  is  not  really  coral ; the  coral  is  an  ani- 
mal ; the  madrepore  is  one  of  the  nondescripts 
between  vegetable  and  animal ; we  cannot  tell 
which  it  is,  but  it  grows  in  branches  like  coral. 
I have  tested  the  sand  north  of  Galway  Bay,  and 
I find  that  there  is  over  75  per  cent,  of  calcareous 
matter  in  the  sand. 

7747.  You  said  that  the  bent  grass  was  gene- 
rally produced  by  seed,  is  that  seed  sold,  by  the 
seed  merchants  in  Ireland  ? —I  do  not  think  it  is 
sold  by  the  seed  merchants  in  Ireland. 

3 H 7748.  Have 
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7748.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  its  being  sold  ■ 
— No,  not  in  Ireland. 

7749.  Is  it  not  generally  propagated  in  Ireland 
by  little  slips  ? — As  a general  rule  in  Ireland  it 
is  planted  ; on  the  coast  at  Ardtermon  and  Bally- 
shannon  it  was  sown,  and  in  other  places  in  that 
neighbourhood  ; Colonel  French  near  Bundoran 
planted  it  extensively. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

7750.  I think  you  said  that  in  your  opinion, 
many  parts  of  the  coast  of  Mayo  and  Galway 
are  good  grounds  for  oyster  fisheries  ? — Yes,  I 
did. 

7751.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  the  at- 
tempted cultivation  of  oysters  at  Clifden  has 
been  so  unsuccessful ; that  it  was  successful  for 
a time  but  has  entirely  disappeared  now  ? — I do 
not  know  the  particulars  of  why  it  disappeared  ; 
I know  it  was  going  on  very  well  when  I was 
there  ; but  that  is  some  years  ago, 

7752.  Then  it  is  the  same  at  Belmullet;  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  oysters  there,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  cultivated  in  any  profitable  way  ; 
do  you  know  any  reason  at  all  for  that  ? — No' 

7753.  Have  you  any  practical  suggestion  to 
make  to  the  Committee  on  the  cultivation  of 
oysters? — Yes;  Major  Hayes  was  sent  to  France 
to  write  a report  on  the  cultivation  of 
oysters  in  France ; and  from  what  he  says  I 
believe,  you  could  cultivate  oysters  in  different 
places  in  Ireland  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
on  which  they  are  cultivated  in  France.  Now 
at  Arcachon,  in  France,  there  is  mud.  There  are 
different  places  on  our  coast ; take,  for  example, 
the  estuary  at  Wexford. 

7754.  But  granted  that  they  will  grow,  what 
practical  suggestion  have  you  to  make  upon 
which  the  Committee  could  report  in  favour  of 
the  cultivation? — I would  advocate  the  bringing 
of  the  seed  oysters  from  a colder  climate  to  this 
climate. 

7755.  By  whom  ? — By  Government  or  by  in- 
dividuals or  by  both. 

7756.  Has  not  the  supply  of  oysters  on  the 
west  coast  very  much  disappeared  from  the  lack 
of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  dredged 
out  the  seed  ? — Yes ; they  dredged  them  out ; at 
the  time  the  French  were  encouraging  the  oyster 
cultivation  in  France  there  was  no  protection  on 
our  beds,  and  these  beds  were  regularly  dredged 
out  and  all  the  seed  sold  off. 

7757.  How  do  you  propose  to  prevent  that? — 
According  to  the  depth  of  the  oyster  bed,  I 
would  regulate  and  restrict  the  dredging. 

7758.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  a law 

passed  to  that  effect?— I would. 

Mr.  Leake. 

7759.  Is  there  not  protection  now? — They 
are  more  protected  now  than  they  were. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

7760.  But  upon  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  are 
not  the  laws,  such  as  they  exist,  a dead  letter  ? — 

I do  not  know  that  they  are.  There  is  a rule 
that  any  man  who  finds  a deep-sea  bed  may 
dredge  it  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  if  in  a 
certain  depth  of  so  many  fathoms  of  water  it 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
comes  under  the  protection  of  the  law  and  the 
fishery  inspectors. 

_ 7761.  Upon  the  west  coast  is  not  the  law  prac- 
tically a dead  letter  ? — I do  not  believe  it  is ; it 
is  against  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  to  allow 
it  to  be  a dead  letter. 

7762.  How  is  it  that  you  show  that  those  beds 
have  been  dredged  out,  if  there  is  a law  against  it 
andthelaw  isobserved  ? — Because  there  was  no  law 
or  defective  laws,  when  they  dredged  them  out. 

7763.  How  long  has  the  law  been  in  existence  ? 
— I should  say  that  the  law  has  been  in  existence 
about  20  years. 

7764.  The  beds  which  I have  been  speakino- 
about,  namely,  the  Clifden  beds,  have  been 
dredged  about  the  last  six  years  ; now  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  what  suggestion  you  have  to 
make  whereby  the  law  which  exists  can  be  prac- 
tically enforced? — It  must  be  done  by  water 
bailiffs. 

7765.  You  would  have  the  Government,  I 
suppose,  purchase  the  seed  oysters  and  lay  them 
down? — What  I would  suggest  is,  that  the 
Government  should  give  them  or  sell  them; 
that  competent  people  should  point  out  what 
localities  would  be  the  best  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  oyster. 

_ 7766.  Plow  are  they  to  choose  among  the  re- 
cipients ; whether  they  should  give  them  to  one 
man  and  not  to  another  ? — I would  choose  any 
locality  that  they  would  probably  be  most  bene- 
ficial in. 

7767.  But  granting  your  locality,  how  would 
the  Government  choose  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  would  give  or  sell  at  a very  cheap  rate, 
these  seed  oysters  ? — If  they  had  not  enough  for 
all,  they  would  have  to  toss  up  or  do  something 
of  that  character. 

_ 7768.  What  I want  to  arrive  at  is  some  prac- 
tical suggestton ; I am  not  talking  about  tossing 
up?— What  I would  suggest  is  the  selection  of 
the  localities  where  it  would  be  most  beneficial ; 
that  is  to  say,  where  you  would  have  a centre  of 
industry,  and  that  there  the  seed  would  most 
properly  be  disseminated. 

7769.  To  whom  would  you  hand  the  seed 
over  ? — I would  hand  it  over  to  the  fishery  in- 
spectors. 

7770.  And  to  whom  would  they  give  it? — 
They  would  give  it  to  the  different  fishery  pro- 
prietors, where  they  considered  it  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  country. 

7771.  To  what  form  of  proprietors? — To  the 
foreshore  proprietors,  or  to  the  tenants  who  were 
cultivating  the  foreshore.  If  I go  to  the  expense 
of  preparing  a piece  of  ground  for  an  oyster  bed, 

I would  expect  they  would  give  me  some. 

777 2.  You  mean  this : that  supposing  a cer- 
tain district  were  selected  as  a suitable  one,  in 
the  event  of  any  foreshore  proprietor  preparing 
a proper  oyster  bed,  the  Government  should  be 
bound  to  supply  him  with  seed  oysters? — Yes; 
but  before  the  man  prepared  the  ground,  it  ought 
to.  be  a suitable  bit  of  ground,  because  a man 
might  prepare  any  piece  of  foreshore,  and  yet  it 
might  not  be  a suitable  piece  of  foreshore  for 
oysters. 

7773.  Of  course  it  must  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners ; and 
your  practical  suggestion  is  that  any  foreshore 

proprietor 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
proprietor  who  had  prepared  a bed,  should  re- 
ceive seed  oysters  from  the  Government?  — 
Either  a foreshore  proprietor  or  occupier. 

7774.  Then  you  would  go  further  and  say  that 
in  order  to  protect  those  oysters,  the,  seed  having 
been  given,  it  would  be  necessary  to  institute  a 
certain  number  of  water-bailiffs ; how  would  you 
have  them  appointed,  and  how  would  they  be 
paid  for?— Each  bay  would  have  to  get  conser- 
vators of  its  own.  There  are  certain  bays  which, 
are  more  profitable  than  other  bays. 

7775.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  rate  the 
foreshore  and  other  proprietors  to  pay  for  the 
bailiffs?— Yes,  to  pay  for  the  bailiffs  by  a rate. 

7776.  Have  you  any  other  practical  suggestion 
to  offer,  for  the  establishment  of  an  oyster  fishery 
upon  the  coast?— I do  not  remember  that  I have. 

7777.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  against 
dredging  is  sufficiently  stringent  ?— No,  it  ought 
to  be  a great  deal  more  stringent. 

7778.  "What  is  your  suggestion  for  making  it 
more  stringent? — The  time  for  dredging  ought 
to  be  restricted  in  the  same  way  as  in  France ; 
that  they  should  only  be  allowed  to  dredge  for 
so  many  days  in  a year. 

7779.  Is  there  no  law  against  dredging  every 
day  in  the  year  now  ? — No.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Connemara  bays,  the  oysters  there  as  a rule 
are  grown  but  not  fattened.  All  the  close  season 
they  are  dredging  in  all  the  bays,  to  send  them 
over  to  be  fattened  in  county  Clare. 

7780.  You  would  give  them  a yearly  close 
time  ?— I would  give  them  a close  time  according 
to  the  number  of  oysters  upon  the  beds,  which  is 
very  easily  found  out  by  running  a dredger  over 
them ; and  then,  according  to  the  quantity  on  the 
beds,  I would  allow  so  many  days’  dredging,  and 
if  the  bed  was  dredged  too  close  I would  not 
allow  any  more  dredging. 

7781.  You  mean  that  these  water-bailiffs  who 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  district,  are  to  be  the  people 
who  are  to  judge  ?— No,  undoubtedly  not.  The 
inspectors  are  to  judge,  and  the  inspectors  are  to 
say  that  no  dredging  is  to  be  done  except  upon 
a certain  number  of  days,  and  the  water-bailiff 
is  to  see  that  regulation  carried  out. 

7782.  Are  the  inspectors  of  fisheries  capable 
of  examining  all  the  oyster  beds,  and  saying  how 
many  oysters  may  be  taken  from  each  of  the 
beds? — Yes.  The  old  Inspectors,  Mr.  Brady 
and  Major  Hayes,  have  had  long  enough  experi- 
ence to  do  that,  and  the  third  inspector  has  been 
secretary  all  his  life ; so  I imagine  that  the  . three 
inspectors  would  be  fully  capable  of  doing  it. 

7783.  You  have  no  further  suggestion  to  make 
as  to  oyster  cultivation  ? — Not  that  I specially 
remember. 

Mr.  Leake. 

7784.  Continuing  our  enquiry  into  this  ques- 
tion of  the  oyster  cultivation,  do  you  know  of 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  rights  in  establishing 
fisheries  or  beds  on  the  coast  of  Ireland?— It  is 
a general  rule  in  Ireland  that  when  land  is  not 
wanted  by  anybody  nobody  claims  it,  but 
th.e  minute  anybody  wants  to  do  anything 
to  it  there  is  always  a.  lot  of  claimants; 
and  then,  moreover,  the  Admiralty  always  conies 
in  too ; the  great  exp  ease  of  doing  anything  with 
the  foreshores  in  Ireland  is  caused  by  the 
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Admiralty,  because  the  Admiralty  has  a right 
or  seems  to  have,  on  nearly  every  part  of  the 
Irish  coast. 

7785.  Then  I have  hit  upon  a difficulty  to 
begin  with  ; that  there  are  certain  obstructions  in 
obtaining  rights ; any  enterprising  individual 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  rights  to 
establish  a fishery? — Not  in  every  case. 

7786.  But  there  are  difficulties  on  the  part  of 
the  foreshore  owners,  and  there  are  the  Admiralty 
rights  to  the  foreshore? — Yes. 

7787.  Where  is  the  right  obtained  to  the  fore- 
shore, from  which  the  privilege  of  fishing  or 
planting  beds  is  obtained? — There  are  different 
rights  on  the  coast. 

7788.  But  where  is  the  authority  to  be  got ; is 
it  from  the  fishery  board  ?— No  ; you  musf  go  to 
the  Admiralty. 

7789.  Are  you  sure  ? — I think  you  must. 

779.0.  I have  a communication  before  me,  in 

which  application  has  been  made  to  the  fishery 
board,  and  from  the  fishery  board  the  license  is 
issued  ? — I am  not  competent  to  say  for  certain, 
all  I know  is  that  in  certain  cases  I have  been 
examining  a place  with  an  Admiralty  man  who 
was  specially  sent  down. 

7791.  That  might  be  under  the  fishery  board? 
— It  might  have  been-  The  Admiralty  has  power 
in  certain  cases;  but  in  other  cases  the  proprietor 
has  the  royalty  of  the  shore,  and  where  the  pro- 
prietor has  the  royalty  of  the  shore,  everything 
belongs  to  him. 

7792.  And  you.  would  have  to  get  his  assent 
first?— -Yes. 

7793.  You  then  get  a license  from  the  fishery 
board? — Yes- 

7794.  Then,  in  fact,  the  oyster  industry  suffers 
under  a very  common  affliction  in  Ireland ; that, 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  a deficiency  of  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  who  could 
plant  oyster  beds;  and,  in  the  second  place,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  profit  by  them ; do 
I understand  that  there  are  in  the  first  place  any 
great  facilities  for  oyster  culture?— 1 will  tell  you 
what  seems  to  be  the  great  drawback.  A great 
many  people  went  in  about  10  or  15  years  ago 
for  oyster  culture  ; but  what  disheartened  them 
in  nearly  every  case  was  that  the  fish  would  not 
spat ; the  oyster  would  not  breed.  The  reason 
seemed  to  be  that  France  got  the  oysters  princi- 
pally from  us  before,  and  when  we  got  them  back 
from  France  they  were  too  delicate  for  our  colder 
sea, 

7795.  That  was  an  accident ; they  began 
wrong;  was  the  removal  of  your  seed  about 
1866,  20  years  ago,  to  France  ? — I think  it  was 
longer  ago  than  that. 

7796.  Was  the  culture  in  France  instigated  or 
stimulated  by  the  State,  do  you  know  ? — Yes,  it 
was  instigated  altogether  by  the  State. 

7797.  And  whilst  they  were  stimulating  it  we 
were  taking  no  heed  of  it  ? — No. 

7798.  And  now  we  have  to  reverse  the  pro- 
ceeding and  follow  their  example? — Yes. 

7799.  You  indicated  an  instance  of  the  profit- 
able cultivation  of  oysters  in  Major  Hayes  pur- 
chase of  French  young  ones  and  feeding  them . 
Yes,  at  Malahi.de. 

7800.  Is  Major  Hayes  a.fishery  inspector?— 
Yes,  he  is. 

3 H 2 7801.  Was 
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Mr.  Leake— continued. 

7801.  Was  lie  in  tlie  Government  employ  when 
he  engaged  in  that  enterprise? — Yes;  he  prin- 
cipally began  it,  I believe,  to  set  an  example  to 
show  what  could  be  done. 

7802.  But  it  would  appear  to  be  a little  extra 
official  in  anyone  having  the  interests  of  the 
general  fishing  trade  or  oyster  trade  under  his 
control  to  engage  in  a private  enterprise  instead 
of  stimulating  other  private  enterprises  ? — If  he 
could  not  get  anybody  else  to  set  the  example,  I 
suppose  he  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  set  it. 
Of  course  I am  not  acquainted  with  his  private 
concerns,  but  I believe  he  set  to  work  specially 
to  show  that  the  French  system  could  be  carried 
out,  and  to  try  experiments.  He  has  tried  a 
great  many  experiments  at  his  own  expense  which 
ought  properly  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

7803.  A Government  official  has  been  doing 
what  the  Government  might  have  done  if  it  had 
been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment?- -Yes. 

7804.  I am  glad  to  have  your  opinion  upon  the 
motive  for  Major  Hayes’  operations ; but  it  is, 
according  to  the  general  belief],  rather  injurious  to 
private  enterprise,  that  an  official  who  has  the 
supervision  over  a trade  should  be  in  that  trade 
himself? — I was  down  in  the  country  with  Major 
Hayes  examining  his  beds  a couple  of  years  ago, 
and  he  said  to  me  that  it  was  solely  or  principally 
to  try  the  experiment,  and  to  try  what  could  be 
done,  that  he  was  carrying  it  on. 

7805.  Fie  is  illustrating  the  possibility  of  fish 
culture  by  setting  them  an  example?— Yes;  he 
is  showing  that  Norwegian  and  Californian  fish 
will  spat  in  our  country.  They  have  brought  in 
American  oysters  to  Carlingford,  and  they  have 
brought  them  into  Lough  Foyle,  and  they  may 
have  brought  them  into  other  places ; but  he 
brought  them  in  originally,  and  other  people 
have  brought  them  into  other  places. 

7806.  In  putting  that  question,  my  motive 
was  to  show  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  this 
industry  was  encouraged  or  promoted.  It  is  not 
usual  to  promote  an  industry  in  that  manner,  but 
that  indicates  what  might  be  done  in  an  orderly 
manner  by  the  Government  itself  setting  the  ex- 
ample and  demonstrating  its  profit  ? — Certainly. 

. 7807.  Are  we  to  take  it  as  your  recummenda- 
tion  that  if  that  were  extensively  done  by  the 
Government,  we  should  have  a very  valuable 
oyster  fishery  ?— I believe  if  there  were  Govern- 
ment centres  in  different  places  round  the  coast, 
where  they  would  have  a little  stock  farm  to 
show  what  could  be  done,  much  good  might  be 
done.  Now  in  the  French  oyster  fisheries  (I  am 
now  speaking  only  from  recollection,  from  what 
is  said  in  the  Report)  there  are  certain  portions  of 
each  bay  which  are  marked  off  as  belonging  to 
Government,  and  nobody  is  allowed  to  fish  there 
at  all  for  commercial  purposes;  but  the  spats 
from  that  ground  scatter  out  into  the  other 
grounds  of  the  different  proprieters. 

7808.  They  are  oyster  nurseries? — Yes;  but 
at  the  same  time,  the  Government  official,  who 
has  charge  of  those  grounds,  every  year  runs  his 
drag  over  the  ground  to  see  the  state  of  it,  and 
to  clean  the  ground,  and  if  he  finds  the  ground 
overstocked  he  sells  the  surplus  out  to  private 
proprietors. 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 


7809.  We  have  a systematic  and  scientific  ex- 
ample set  us  by  other  Governments,  which  is,  in 
your  judgment,  very  useful  and  valuable  to  the- 
country  ? — W e have  not  to  try  experiments  so 
much  now  as  if  we  had  been  going  to  begin 
40  years  ago,  because  all  these  experiments  have 
been  tried  in  France,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to- 
follow  their  example.  The  only  thing  is,  that  if 
the  dredging  in  Ireland  were  restricted,  as  it  is- 
in  France,  I think  they  would  growl  a little. 

7810.  And  you  would  recommend  that  they 
should  be  made  to  growl  a little,  would  you  not  ? 
— The  dredging  should  be  restricted. 

7811.  If  the  oyster  cultivation  should  become 
common,  you  would  recommend  restrictions?— 
Yes.  You  would  have  to  import  the  knowledge 
into  this  country  ; and  the  way  you  would  have 
to  do  that,  would  be  to  send  a certain  number  of 
Irishmen  over  to  France ; and  then  afterwards 
to  start  teaching  farms  on  our  coast,  and  let 
people  learn  there,  and  see  what  was  being 


done. 

7812.  The  result  of  your  recommendation  is 
that  Government  should  take  the  initiative,  and 
after  that  ycu  think  the  example  would  be  suffi- 
cient, and  that  the  people  generally  would  follow 
it  ? — I believe  they  would. 

7813.  Are  you  aware  of  any  great  delays  in 
the  granting  of  licenses,  when  applications  have 
been  made  to  the  Fishery  Board ; have  you  any 
knowledge  of  such  a thing  ? — I do  not  believe 
that  there  are. 


7814.  Turning  to  another  subject ; you  recom- 
mend the  Government'  to  take  the  geological 
initiative,  and  to  expend  something' in  boring; 
would  you  expect  that  from  that  initiative  would 
spring  up  private  enterprise? — Undoubtedly. 

7815.  You  would  depend  upon  private  enter- 
prise afterwards?— Yes. 

7816.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  oysters? — 
Yes. 

7817.  You  mentioned  the  peat  litter  industry, 
and  peat  generally  ; upon  that  head  you  recom- 
mend the  same  thing,  that  the  Government 
should  do  something? — Yes;  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  a bounty,  or  something  of  the 
kind. 

7818.  In  fact,  institute  prizes  for  the  best  re- 
sults ?— Yes. 

7819.  You  quote  the  Government  of  Holland 
as  an  instance  in  which  the  same  thing  has  been 
done  with  the  best  effect? — Yes. 

7820.  And  that  whilst  you  have  the  best  peat 
in  existence,  you  absolutely  import  peat  litter 
from  Holland? — Yes. 

7821.  Without  this  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  you  do  not  hope  for  much  pro- 
gress at  present  ?— There  must  be  a start  at  all 
events,  made  either  by  a private  individual  or  by 
the  Government. 

. 7822.  But  when  you  say  “ by  a private  indi- 
vidual,” do  you  expect  it  from  a private  indivi- 
dual ? — I do  not. 

7823.  Then  when  you  come  to  the  reclamation 
of  land,  there  again,  I think,  you  have  intimated 
that  the  State  must  take  the  initiative  ? — Y es,  to 
a certain  extent;  at  all  events,  I consider  they 
ought  to  give  something  towards  the  arterial 
drainage,  and  towards  planting. 

7824.  Have  you  read  or  heard  the  evidence 

given 
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given  before  this  Committee,  that  the  land  which 
has  been  reclaimed  is  extremely  badly  culti- 
vated?—I have  not  read  any  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee,  but  I know  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  land  which  has  been  reclaimed 
is  in  very  bad  heart  now,  some  of  it  from  bad 
culture,  and  other  from  neglect.  There  was  a 
o-reat  deal  of  land  taken  in  from  Lough  Swilly 
and  Lough  Foyle ; that  land  is  flaxed  out. 
That  land  ought,  if  it  had  been  properly  treated, 
to  be  worth  a couple  of  pounds  an  acre,  whereas 
it  is  scarcely  worth  half-a-crown  an  acre  now. 

7825.  Would  you  still  think  that  under  such 
conditions,  the  land  already  reclaimed  not  being 
put  to  good  use,  the  State  would  be  profitably 
employed  in  reclaiming  more? — I believe  it 
would;  it  depends  altogether  upon  where  the 
land  is.  Now,  for  instance,  take  the  County 
Donegal ; there  are  parts  of  Donegal  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  which  are  perfectly  over-populated, 
the  land  could  not  possibly  pay  the  present 
rents.  What  rent  is  being  got  out  of  their  land 
now  is  all  made  in  either  England  or  Scotland. 
Now  adjoining  these  over-populated  districts, 
there  are  large  tracts  of  land  which  _ could  be 
cultivated;  they  are  up  where  I pointed  out 
before  in  the  Rosses.  The  land  which  has  been 
reclaimed,  and  is  in  cultivation,  is  perfectly  over- 
populated  ; but  alongside  of  that  there  is  land 
which  might  be  easily  reclaimed,  and  the  excess 
of  population  removed  to  that  land  which  is  now 
perfectly  waste,  and  not  cleared  out  of  the  country 
by  emigration. 

7826.  It  must  be  evident  that  if  they  could  be 
removed  to  the  reclaimed  land  they  would  be  in 
that  position;  what  has  prevented  the  people 
from  reclaiming  it  there  as  in  other  parto  ot 

Ireland?— They  have  no  power  to  do  it. 

7827.  Was  it  not  anybody’s  interest  to  do  it? 

If  it  was  to  be  reclaimed,  it  must  have  been 

done  by  the  landlord,  and  I presume,  but  do  not 
know,  that  the  landlord  was  perfectly  satisfied 
to  get  his  rent  out  of  the  land  as  it  is,  without 
moving  them  off  to  other  land.  If  the  tenant  is 
pleased  to  take  the  land  at  so  much  and  get  his 
rent  where  he  can,  the  landlord  is  willing  to  take 
it ; and  you  have  the  same  thing  in  the  County 
Galway ; take  the  land  from  Spiddal 

Colonel  Nolan. 

7828.  1's  it  not  the  fact  that  they  do  not  like 
carry  inn-  the  seaweed  more  than  200  yards  from 
the  shore? — I do  not  believe  that,  because  in 
Connemara  they  use  seaweed  principally  all 
alono-  the  district  between  Oughterard  and 
Clifden,  they  must  draw  that  six,  seven,  and 
eio-ht  miles  from  the  sea.  I used  seaweed  at 
Recess,  and  I think  I brought  it  eight  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  all  the  people  about  there  used  to 
do  so.  Then  there  was  a big  trade  in  dried  sea- 
weed, which  used  to  go  on  in  Galway  before  the 
artificial  manures  were  brought  in  for  the  turnip 
crop.  They  used  to  bring  the  dried  seaweed 
from  the  coast  as  far  as  Ballinasloe,  until  about 
1854,  when  guano  began  to  come  in. 
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Mr.  Kenny. 

7829.  They  brought  seaweed  from  30  to  40 
miles  as  far  down  as  1874  ? — I have  no  doubt 
they  did. 
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Mr.  Leake. 

7830.  I am  endeavouring  to  get  a useful 
opinion  before  the  Committee  as  to  where  the 
State  should  begin  to  reclaim,  and  you  have 
given  as  an  instance  Donegal,  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  off  the  surplus  population  of  the  Rosses  ? 

— Yes.  5 

783 1 . What  would  interfere  with  the  State  s 
operations ; is  not  there  private  ownership  there  ? 

— Of  course  there  is  private  ownership  there, 
but  the  interest  must  be  very  little.  By  Act  of 
Parliament  a railway  company  can  buy  your 
land  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and  I do  not  see 
in  the  case  of  waste  land,  especially  foreshores, 
if  it  would  benefit  the  community,  why  the 
State  should  not  be  able  to  purchase,  at  so  many 
years’  purchase. 

7832.  You  say,  “ where  it  would  benefit  the 
community,”  but  when  every  natural  interest  and 
every  necessity  as  it  would  appear  has  been  tend- 
ing towards  the  acquisition  of  fresh  land,  and  that 
land  has  not  been  acquired,  how  can  you  expect 
the  State  to  do  better  in  the  matter  than  those 
natural  forces.  We  have  had  the  proprietor  with 
the  waste  land,  we  have  had  the  over-populated 
district  with  willing  hands  to  labour  ; those  have 
not  been  brought  together  by  any  natural  interest 
or  community  of  interest;  how,  in  your  opinion, 
can  the  Slate  substitute  anything  that  would  be 
more  effective  ? — In  the  first  instance,  up  to  the 
present  time,  in  regard  to  the  proprietors,  the 
mass  of  proprietors  in  Ireland  objected  to  allow 
the  occupier  to  get  a hold  on  the  land;  and  then 
of  course  if  they  objected  to  their  getting  a hold 
on  the  land,  the  occupiers  could . not  possibly 
undertake  it.  Then  another  thing  is,  that  many 
of  the  proprietors  have  not  the  money  to  do  it ; 
and  unless  you  have  the  money,  and  a large 
undertaking  like  that  will  take  a lot  of  money, 
you  cannot  do  it. 

7833.  But  reclamation  has  not  been  done  by 
large  operations,  but  by  a multitude  of  small 
ones,  very  naturally  set  in  motion,  and  why  has 
not  that  principle  operated  here.  You  have 
o-iven  us  the  answer,  in  fact,  that  it  has  not 
operated  because  the  relations  between  owner- 
ship and  cultivation  have  been  bad.  Are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  relations  between  the  owner  and 
the  cultivator  of  the  lands  have  been  amended  m 
Ireland  lately?— I believe  they  have,  because  the 
occupiers  now  have  an  interest  in  the  land  that 
they  had  not  before. 

7834.  May  we  not  hope  for  something  from 
natural  causes  in  the  way  of  the  reclamation  of 
the  necessary  lands  for  the  over-populateci  dis- 
tricts in  the  future  ? — I do  not  see  that  you  can 
do  much,  because  here  are  the  men  in  the  Rosses ; 
if  we  mention  that  district  towards  Falkara, 
those  men  would  have  to  go  out  towards  the  sea 
to  take  in  this  land,  and  they  could  not  possibly 
leave  their  present  holdings  until  they  had  got 
new  ones;  therefore,  they  would  nave  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  unless  somebody 
started  the  work  they  could  not  possibly  do  it. 

7835.  So  that  you  see  no  hope  for  it  except  by 
the  Government  going  into  a reclamation  enter- 
prise, planting  the  men  in  new  districts,  and 
paying  them  their  wages  until  the  land  was 
properly  worked.  We  have  had  many  sug- 
gestions made  to  us  as  to  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government,  and  this  duty  of  reclamation  is  the 
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ast  one;  what  I would  wish  to  arrive  at  is,  are 
there  not  many  other  recommendations  which  you 
could  lay  before  the  Government  in  preference  to 
such  a one  as  that  ? — They  may  object  to  having 
anything  to  do  with  intaking  land,  but  if  they  do 
not  make  a place  for  the  superabundant  people 
they  must  emigrate. 

7836.  That  is  not  the  point ; bearing  in  mind 
that  so  much  of  the  land  as  is  already  reclaimed 
is  so  badly  cultivated,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  reward  of  ordinary  agricultural  labour,  even 
on  cultivated  land,  is  very  deficient  at  present, 
what  temptation  have  we  to  go  into  the  reclama- 
tion of  fresh  land  at  this  moment  ? — But  what,  I 
would  ask,  are  you  to  do  with  the  population  in 
a place  which  is  over-populated  ? 

7837.  I am  not  under  examination ; .1  have 
ideas,  but  I cannot  give  them  at  present,  not 
being  in  the  witness  chair  ; I will  not  pursue  the 
matter  any  further  ? — I would  just  mention  what 
Mr.  Hamilton,  of  St  Ernans,  Donegal,  said ; he 
was  a large  improver  of  land,  but  it  was  not  the 
foreshore,  it  was  mountainous  land  that  he  im- 
proved ; . he  bought  the  land  specially  to  let  the 
tenants  improve  it,  and  he  wrote  “ I have  bought 
the  tenants’  right  of  500  acres  of  moor  and  bog,  of 
which  a considerable  portion  was  feelaimable,  and 
divided  it  into  holdings  of  from  30  to  50  acres  ; 10 
years  were  given  free,  and  11  years  at  the  original 
value  of  the  land  (say  1 s.  per  acre)  binding  the 
tenants  to  reclaim  six  or  seven  acres  ; to  enable 
them  to  begin,  I gave  them  employment  in  fenc- 
ing round  their  farms,  making  a leading  road 
through  the  district,  and  a road  from  it  to  each 
house,  also  paying  to  each  the  cost  of  building 
his  house  and  byre  ; ” then  from  that  (he  was  a 
practical  man),  he  wanted  to  improve  the  tenants’ 
condition,  and  he  found  that  these  poor  men 
could  not  possibly  improve  without  getting  aid, 
and  I have  read  to  you  now  what  aid  he  gave 
them  to  this  end.  In  the  same  way,  I should  say 
that  the  present  men  who  are  now  occupying  the 
landsinthe  Rosses,  cannot  possibly  live  on  the  land 
and  if  the  work  stopped  in  Scotland,  every  one 
of  those  fellows  would  die,  they  could  not  possibly 
live  on  the  land.  Then  there  must  be  an  open- 
ing offresh  land,  and  who  is  to  makethe  opening ; 

I say  the  Government  ought  to  aid  in  doing  it. 

7838.  You  are  making  the  Government  a very 
important  parent,  but  are  you  giving  it  either 
the  genius  or  the  power  of  conducting  its  opera- 
tions in  taking  care  of  so  many  children;  are 
you  sure  you  are  not  over-straining  the  Govern- 
ment in  your  demand ’—Perhaps  I am. 

Chairman. 

7 839.  Could  the  reclamation  of  that  land,  which 
we  are  told  by  every  witness  is  reclaimable,  be 
effected  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  you 
propose ; could  it  be  done  by  the  occupier  first  of 
all  ? — The  occupiers  under  certain  conditions  could 
do  it,  but  they  only  occupy  certain  small  pieces. 

7840.  They  have  not  capital  for  it? — No. 

7841.  Has  the  landlord  capital  ? — I do  not  be- 
lieve he  has. 

7842.  Then  who  is  to  do  it  ? — It  must  be  either 
a company  or  the  Government. 

Mr.  Leake. 

7843.  Independent  of  profit;  I have  indicated 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

that  the  profit  is  difficult  to  realise  even  on  culti- 
vated land  at  present  ? — I do  not  see,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  in  Ireland,  who  is  to  come 
forward  unless  it  is  the  Government. 

7844.  We  all  agree  that  reclamation  by  volun- 
tary action  would  naturally  be  beneficial,  but  it 
would  be  very  various  in  its  operation  according 
to  the  locality  and  the  disposition  of  the  reclaimed 
land;  still  the  Government  in  commencing  such 
an  operation  would  have  great  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding what  it  would  do ; where  it  should  act, 
and  what  claims  it  should  satisfy,  would  it  not? 

7 My  statement  in  reference  to  the  Government 
is  solely  in  reference  to  taking  in  of  tracts  of  the 
foreshore,  or  along  the  foreshore  ; but  upon  the 
waste  land  upon  the  hills  you  may  work  quite 
differently.  For  example,  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Burke  or  his  father.  Sir  John  Burke,  and 
Anthony  Nugent,  of  Pallas,  put  a lot  of  men  on 
their  mountain,  which  lay  over  Woodford,  and 
when  I was  over  the  land  with  Sir  Thomas  Burke, 
as  those  were  all  strong  men,  they  were  given 
nothing  except  their  holding ; they  were  given  so 
much  land,  and  they  might  improve  it  or  not  as 
much  as  they  liked.  At  first  going  off  they  started 
without  any  rent;  all  of  them  had  a little  means, 
because  they  were  a large  migrationfrom  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  when  1 was  there  the  side  of  that 
mountain  was  all  dotted  over  with  homesteads. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

7845.  You  are  speaking  of  Woodford  in  county 
Galway? — Yes. 

7846.  The  men  who  cultivated  the  hill  sides, 
came  from  the  Province  of  Ulster  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

7847.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a better  thing  for 
the  Government  to  resort  to  any  possible  means 
of  keeping  the  population  at  home  than  to  send 
them  out  of  the  country  ?— Undoubtedly.  By 
emigration  you  are  getting  rid  of  ail  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  country.  I had  a great  deal  to 
do  with  emigration  about  1851,  and  I found  the 
great  ^disadvantage  of  it,  because  a whole  lot 
of  old  people  and  children  were  left  at  home  ; 
they  were  promised  to  be  sent  for,  but  a 
great  many  of  them  were  not ; and  afterwards  on 
the  property  there  was  a dearth  of  labour,  and 
then  they  had  to  keep  all  the  old  people  and  the 
children  until  they  grew  up.  The  place  did  not 
right  itself  till  nearly  16  years  afterwards,  when 
the  children  began  to  grow  up. 

Mr.  Leake. 

7848..  The  Committee  have  had  ample  evidence 
that  emigration  has  been  excessive  and  injurious, 
and  probably  we  all  agree  that  if  you  could  keep 
the  people  in  the  country,  and  employ  them  use- 
fully, the  nation  would  be  the  better  and  the 
richer ; but  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  reclamation  of  land  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? — The  money  that  has  been  spent  in  emi- 
gration, I say,  should  be  far  more  profitably  spent 
at  home. 

Chairman. 

7849.  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Keating  said, 
in  answer  to  a question  I put  to  him,  that  every 
emigrant  arriving  in  the  United  States  is  capi- 
talised 
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Chairman — continued. 

talised  at  1,000 1 towards  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  ? — I do  not  believe  that. 

7850.  I have  heard  it  over  and  over  again? — 

I know  that  when  I was  in  America  there  were 
lots  of  people  that  the  Americans  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  send  back,  because  if  you 
go  to  any  of  the  cities  in  either  ihe  United  States 
or  the  Dominion,  you  will  find  in  all  the  cities 
more  or  less  that  Irishmen  have  congregated,  and 
the  Irishmen  wherever  they  have  congregated 
are  as  bad  as  they  are  here. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

7851.  That  is  not  the  question;  the  question 
is  whether  a person  who  lands  in  the  United 
States,  being  an  able-bodied  labourer,  and  devotes 
himself  properly  to  labour  and  not  to  idleness,  is 
worth  1,000 1.  to  the  States  ?— Wherever  the 
Irish  people  have  scattered  out  they  are  the  most 
successful  emigrants  that  can  be,  but  they  do  not 
all  of  them  scatter  out.  I may  say  that  in  nearly 
every  town  I visited  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion,  I found  that  a great  number  of  the 
Irish  had  located  themselves  in  the  towns. 

7852.  What  we  want  to  know  is  what  is  the 
loss  to  Ireland  ? — I was  answering  the  honour- 
able Chairman’s  question  as  to  the  gain  to  the 
United  States. 

Chairman. 

7853.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  both  in  the 
dominion  of  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  the 
emigrants  from  Ireland  fill  many  of  the  most 
important  offices  ? — They  do. 

7854.  Both  in  towns  and  in  the  country  ?— 
Yes. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7855.  If  you  do  not  value  a man  at  1,0007., 
would  you  give  the  Committee  some  approximate 
value  at  which  you  estimate  him ; ai  all  events, 
if  he  is  not  of  value  to  America,  is  he  not  a loss 
to  Ireland  ? — I would  take  a man  in  Ontario,  and 
I would  say  his  value  is  more  than  1,0007.,  and  I 
would  take  some  of  the  men  in  Halifax  or  Mon- 
treal, and  their  value  is  less  than  nothing ; they 
are  an  encumbrance  upon  the  place  instead  of  a 
value  ; they  have  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

7856.  You  were  speaking  some  time  since  of 
the  oyster  fishery  in  Ireland ; have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  the  number  of  oyster  licenses  that  are  at 
the  present  time  existing  in  Ireland  ? No ; it 
was  only  as  a sort  of  amusement  to  myself  in  the 
different  places  I visited  that  I came  to  know 
anything  about  oyster  breeding.  I never  went 
into  this  sort  of  statistics,  and  know  nothing  of 
them. 

7857.  Are  you  not  aware  that  about  three- 

fourths  of  those  to  whom  oyster  licenses  have 
been  issued  in  Ireland  have  failed  to  do  anything 
whatever  in  the  cultivation  of  oysters?— I cannot 
say  exactly.  _ , 

7858.  Are  you  aware  that  the  failure  in  their 
duty  by  the  riparian  proprietors  of  Ireland  is  a 
source  of  constant  complaint  by  the  inspectors  of 
fisheries  in  Ireland  ? — Do  you  mean  in  regard  to 
oysters  ? 

0.98. 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

7859.  Yes,  in  regard  to  oysters  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  that. 

7860.  Are  you  aware  that  the  inspectors  of 
fisheries  in  Ireland  propose  to  hold  a series  of 
inquiries  into  the  action  of  those  who  have  had 
oyster  licenses  issued  to  them  in  recent  years  ? — 

I heard  two  or  three  years  ago  that  they  were 
going  to  do  it,  and  I believe  they  have  done  it, 
but  I did  not  know  that  they  were  going  to  do  it 
again. 

7861.  You  suggested  something  in  this  direc- 
tion, that  the  tenants  (by  which  I suppose  you 
meant  the  foreshore  occupants)  should  be  en- 
couraged to  cultivate  oysters  ? — Yes. 

7862.  Do  you  think  that  the  ordinary  occu- 
piers on  the  coast  are  the  persons  best  calculated 
off  hand  to  undertake  the  culture  of  oysters  ? — 
No;  they  would  have  to  be  more  or  less  edu- 
cated ; if  they  were  educated  they  might  work 
oysters,  because  every  small  foreshore  proprietor 
has  perhaps  a quarter  of  an  acre  or  so  of  oyster 
farm  of  his  own.  You  could  not  establish  any- 
thing of  that  sort  in  Ireland  as  a successful  in- 
dustry until  you  educated  the  people,  and  I 
suggested  before  that  there  should  be  State  farms 
at  different  places,  at  which  the  people  could 
learn. 

7863.  How  would  you  propose  to  have  the 
people  taught  ? — I suggested  that  already. 

7864.  Are  you  in  favour  of  having  schools  for 
oyster  fishery  culture  in  Ireland  generally  ? — 
Yes. 

7865.  I suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
coast  line  of  Ireland  pretty  well? — Yes,  1 am. 

7866.  Is  there  a great  part  of  it  that  is  suit- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  oysters  ?— Some  parts 
will  only  grow  oysters  and  other  parts  will  fatten 
them.  They  grow  very  differently,  according  to 
the  locality.  Upon  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  the 
oysters  will  grow  in  size  according  to  age,  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  they  thicken  accord- 
ing to  age.  Now,  if  you  bring  the  west  of  Ireland 
oysters  and  fatten  them  on  the  east  coast,  they 
grow  so  fast,  that  a two-year  old  oyster  that  has 
been  brought  from  the  west  coast  to  the  east 
coast  will  be  as  large  as  one  of  the  oysters  on  the 
coast  of  county  Clare  of  a greater  age. 

7867.  You  spoke  some  time  since  of  your 
objection  to  dredging;  do  you  know  whether 
there  is  any  restriction  put  on  dredging  at  the 
present  time  in  Ireland  ? — There  is  to  a certain 
extent,  but  from  what  I heard  said  here,  it  seems 
not  to  be  properly  carried  out.  I know  on  the 
east  coast  in  late  years  it  has  been  advertised 
that  there  was  to  be  no  more  dredging  on  certain 
beds  until  the  Commissioners  gave  leave.  Tor 
instance,  in  Wexford  Harbour,  the  dredging  was 
stopped  there  until  the  Commissioners  supposed 
that  the  bed  had  refreshed  itself;  but  an  honour- 
able Member  of  the  Committee  said  that  the  bed 
at  Clifden  was  allowed  to  be  worked  out ; that 
must  show  that  in  this  case  the  inspectors 
entirely  neglected  their  duty. 

7868.  You  mean  that  the  inspectors  of  fisheries 
neglected  their  duty?— Yes.  It  was  stated  to 
me  in  the  Committee-room  that  within  the  last 
six  years  the  Clifden  bed  had  been  dredged  out ; 
if  that  was  the  case,  as  I suppose  it  was,  there 
must  have  been  some  awful  neglect,  because  the 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

Commissioners  should  have  the  power  to  stop  it  if 
they  liked.  I do  not  know  myself  any  individual 
case  of  late  years,  where  there  has  been  improper 
dredging. 

7869.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  dredging 
carried  on  on  the  west  coast,  say  Galway,  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  the  oysters  to  places 
where  they  will  fatten  ? — Yes,  ail  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Galway  Bay,  on  the  property  which 
used  to  belong  to  the  Law  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany, and  is  now  Mr.  Berridge’s,  all  the  oysters, 
or  the  majority  of  the  oysters,  are  dredged  to  be 
carried  away  and  put  down  in  the  Burren,  or 
elsewhere,  to  fatten. 

7870.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  of  trans- 
ferring oysters  is  injurious? — Not  if  it  is  done 
judiciously.  I believe  the  unrestricted  way  iu 
which  they  were  allowed  to  do  it  is  injurious, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  a restriction  put  on 
■every  bay.  With  regard  to  these  beds,  for  ex- 
ample, of  which  we  are  speaking,  there  ought  to 
be  only  a certain  number  of  days  when  dredging- 
should  be  allowed,  and  not  continuous  dredging 
as  people  may  like  themselves,  because  it  aU 
depends  now  upon  the  man  in  charge  . of  the 
fishery  ; he  may  overdredge  it,  or  not,  as  he  likes. 
There  is  no  restriction  unless  somebody  comes 
forward  and  brings  down  the  inspectors.  Also 
there  ought  to  be  a portion,  as  I previously  suggest- 
ed^ kept  solely  for  breeding  purposes,  as  in  France. 

^ 871.  Do  you  know  whether  any  experiment 
in  the  growing  of  oysters  has  been  made  in 
Ireland,  except  that  of  Major  Hayes  at  Mala- 
lnde?— Yes,  Mr.  Verschoyle,  of  Tanrago,  on  the 
coast  of  Sligo,  made  extensive  experiments;  he' 
was  making  experiments  in  1882. 

7872.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  those  experi- 
ments ? — He  was  endeavouring  to  breed  the 
oysters  from  the  French  oysters,  and  he  found 
the  result  very  unsatisfactory,  because  he  could 
not  get  the  oysters  to  spat  under  a temperature 
of  65  degrees.  I remember  in  his  letter  he  told  me 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year;  that  it  was  only 
one  or  two  days  in  the  year  on  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  wa§  of  a sufficient  height  to 
allow  the  oysters  to  spat,  and  the  spat  to  fix 
themselves,  because  when  the  temperature  is  not 
adequate  the  spat  flows  off  and  goes  out  to  sea, 
and  they  are  either  then  destroyed;  or  they  get 
into  a hot  current  of  water  and"  fix  themselves 
somewhere  in  deepwater;  at  least  that  is  the 
way  the  oyster  beds  which  are  discovered  in  deep 
water  are  supposed  to  originate.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  must  come  from  runs  of  hot  water, 
as  otherwise  an  oyster  bed  could  not  form  in  a 
place  m which  it  was  well  known  that  there  had 
been  no  oysters  before. 

7873.  If  a .proper  kind  of  oyster  were  imported, 
such  as  that  from  Norway  Or  America,  1 suppose 
there  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  on  which  suitable  beds  could  not  be  found 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  oyster  ?— There  is  a b-pod 
deal  of  coastfrom  Aran  on  the  north-west  to  Galway 
Bay,  where  you  would  have  good  beds  ; but  then 
there  is  a good  deal  of  Kerry,  apart  of  Clare,  and 
also  of  the  county  of  Cork,  upon  which  there 
would  be  no  beds ; it  would  not  be  suitable  for 
them.  I believe  that  upon  the  south  coast  you 
would  get  bays  where  you  could  place  beds.- 

7874.  Would  you  state  the  essential  require- 
ments for  an  oyster  bed  ?— The  first  requirement 
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for  n bed  to  breed  on  is  that  you  should  have  the 
incoming  tide  flowing  across  a great  expanse  of 
sand.  The  sand  at  low  water  is  heated,  and 
when  the  water  comes  in  over  that  it  abstracts 
the  heat  from  the  sand  and  absorbs  it,  and  in 
such  places  you  always  have  a better  breeding 
ground  than  elsewhere.  For  a fattening  ground 
you  must  have  lime  water  coming  in,  at  least 
upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  as  ali  the  places  where 
the  oysters  bitten  best  there  is  more  or  less  lime 
water  ; mud  is  bad,  because  the  fish  sink  into  it 
and  are  smothered  ; sand  is  bad,  because  it  works 
into  the  hinge  of  the  shell,  so  that  the  oyster  can- 
not shut  its  mouth  ; then  again,  the  water  should 
not  be  too  shallow,  because  a certain  amount  of 
your  fish  would  be  killed  in  the  summer  by  the 
beat,  and  in  the  winter  by  the  frost ; then,  ao-ain 
it  must  not  be  too  deep,  because  otherwise  you 
cannot  handle  your  oysters.  According  to  the 
principle  of  the  ambulances  at  Auray,  in  France, 
you  put  the  youug  oysters  in  the  great  run  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tide, ’and  you  do  not  want  to  see 
them  except  once  a fortnight  or  once  a month, 
and  you  never  go  to  them  except  during  the 
spring  tides,  and  then  you  open  the  ambulances 
and  take  out  the  dead  oysters  and  collect  the 
little  green  crabs,  because  one  of  their  greatest 
enemies  is  the  little  green  shore  crabs  which  go 
in  as  spats  not  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  but  they 
grow  very  quickly,  and  they  get  in  at  the  hinge 
of  the  oyster,  and  suck  out  the  oyster. 

7875.  You  believe  that  a sandy  shore  would 
not  be  suitable  for  the  growth  of  oysters? — No, 
it  ought  to  be  firm  sand  or  gravel  with  a certain 
amount  of  stones  in  it;  you  must  have  something 
on  it  that  the  fish  can  fix  to.  The  artificial  way 
of  saving  all  your  spats  is  to  build  up  a tower  of 
whitewash  bricks  or  tiles;  then  all  the  small 
oysters  stick  to  them,  and  the  envelope  of 
lime  upon  the  bricks  comes  off  quite  easily,  so  that 
you  can  taice  off  the  oysters  without  any  difficulty 
as  soon  as  they  grow  large  and  put  them  in  your 
boxes.  Another  plan  is  to  tie  bundles  of  rods 
together  and  make  faggots,  and  then  put  them  in 
the  current  where  they  catch  the  spats  ; as  soon  as 
the  spats  get  on  them  you  take  up  your  bundle, 
break  them  up,  and  scatter  it  about. 

7876.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries  of  Ireland,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
functions  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  in  Ire- 
land are  sufficiently  extended  to  make  them  of 
anything  liite  practical  benefit? — I am  not  com- 
petent to  say  a word. about  that,  because  I do  not 
know  what  their  functions  are ; I never  interested 
myself  in  that,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  their 
practical  work. 

7877;  It.  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  your 
opinion  in  some  way  of  the  Fishery  Commis- 
sioners in  Ireland,  becausewe  are  aware  they  have 
no  power  except  to  give  a license?— I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  they  should  have 
power,  to  establish  large  fishing  farms  so  as  to 
teach  oyster  culture. 

7878,.  Upon  the  model  which  they  have  in 
France  and  in  the  United  States  ? — Yes. 

7879.  I suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  until 
such  a system  is  established  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  expect  an  extension  of  the  oyster  fisheries 
of  Ireland  ? — I think  it  is  not  quite  hopeless  but 
it  must  take  a long  time.  You  might  develope  a 
fishery  in  a shorter  time  if  something  is  done,  but 

if 
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if  you  let  it  go  on  as  at  present  it  may  take  years 
and  years  and  never  be  accomplished. 

7880.  I asked  you  whether  in  the  event  of  the 
inspectors  of  fisheries  in  Ireland  getting  exten- 
ded power  that  would  not  help  materially  to  de- 
velope,  the  oyster  fisheries? — 1 believe  it  would. 

7881.  Now  with  regard  to  the  reclamation  of 
land  in  Ireland,  of  which  you  also  spoke,  you 
said  that  a great  deal  of  land  which  has  been 
reclaimed  in  Ireland  is  in  a bad  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. You  specified  the  land  on  the  shore  of 
Lough  S willy  and  Lough  Foyle,  I think?— The 
land°at  Blanket  Nook  would  be  an  instance. 

7882.  To  what  then  do  you  attribute  the  bad 
state  of  the  land  ?— To  the  flax  cultivation. 

7883.  You  think  that  there  has  been  too  much 
flax  cultivated  ? — Fes. 

7884.  I suppose  if  flax  were  constantly  grown 
upon  the  best  land  of  Ireland,  the  result  would 
be  that  the  land  would  get  into  a very  depressed 
state  ? — I do  not  think  that  it  would  do^  so  if  it 
were  properly  manured.  Formerly,  when  flax 
was  the  staple  crop  of  the  country,  all  the  land 
was  well  manured,  and  you  might  take  a flax 
crop  out  of  the  same  ground  once  in  seven  years  or 
more  without  doing  it  the  least  harm  ; but  when 
they  began  to  use  guano  for  raising  flax  they  kept 
takino-  flax  out  of  the  same  ground  year  after 
year  till  at  last  they  left  nothing  in  the  ground. 

7885.  So  you  think  that  the  exhausting  char- 
a 'ter  of  the  flax  crop  is  to  be  attributed  more  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  cultivated  and 
the  excessive  stimulants  in  the  shape  of  guano 
and  other  manures  which  have  been  applied  to 
it  constantly,  than  to  the  actual  nature  of  the 
crop  itself? — I believe  that  has  a great  deal  to 
do  with  it ; the  guano  flax  had  not  so  good  a 
staple  as  the  old  flax,  and  in  place  of  the  Irish 
flax,  the  foreign  flax  was  brought  in  so  that  now 
the  flax  growing  in  Ireland  is  a mere  bagatelle 
compared  with  what  it  used  to  be. 

7886.  A.  great  deal  of  the  flax  which  is  impor- 
ted into  Ireland  at  the  present  time  comes  from 
Belgium,  does  it  not  ?— There  is  a great  deal  of 
Russian  flax  comes  into  the  market. 

7887.  I believe  you  are  aware  that  the 

soil  of  Ireland  is  naturally  much  richer  than  the 
soil  of  either  Belgium  or  Holland.  ? — I am  not 
competent  to  say  ; I never  was  in  either  Belgium 
or  Holland.  _ 

7888.  You  have  not  examined  the  soil  of  either 
Holland  or  Belgium?— No,  I have  not.  In 
Holland  they  have  a great  deal  of  slob  land  ; a 
great  deal  of  Holland  was  under  the  sea  once  ; 
and  it  is  more  or  less  like  our  slob  land,  but  I do 
not  know  anything  about  Belgium. 

7889.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  in  other 
portions  of  Ireland  a good  deal  of  reclaimed  land 
has  become  extremely  productive  ?— Yes,  I know 
that  in  AVexford  Harbour  the  land  was  worth 
3 l.  or  4 l.  an  acre.  I am  not  exactly  sure  what 
it  is  now  in  other  places.  All  along  the  Suir  and 
the  Barrow  the  reclamations  are  very  valuable, 
and  in  a great  many  other  places  the  reclamations 
are  also  very  valuable. 

7890.  So  you  think  that  if  proper  care  and 
judgment  were  exercised  in  the  selection  of  land 
for  reclamation,  reclamation  might  be  made  to 
pay  very  well  ? — I believe  it  might. 
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7891.  And  that  it  need  not  be  carried  out  as 
a charity  work  on  the  part  of  the  State;  that  it 
mio-ht  be  carried  on  by  individuals  with  the 
prospect  of  being  fully  remunerated  for  their 
labour  ? — I believe  it  might,  but  then  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  anybody  to  go  into  it  at  the  present 
time ; the  county  surveyor  of  Waterford  and  my- 
self made  out  a plan  for  infaking  the  marsh  or 
lagoon  inside  Dungarvan,  and  that  would  have 
taken  a very  small  expenditure  ; I do  not  think  it 
would  cost  more  than  10/.  an  acre,  but  we  could 
not  get  anybody  to  go  into  the  enterprise. 

7892.  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been 
any  Government  experiments  in  Ireland  with 
regard  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  or  slob  lands? 
— There  have  been  directly  none.  The  Board  of 
Works  have  reclaimed  portions,  but  they  did  not 
intend  to  do  them  themselves  ; it  was  intended 
that  the  proprietor  should  pay  for  it,  but  in  the 
cases  I referred  to  the  proprietor  would  not  pay 
or  could  not  pay. 

7893.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Clare  slob 
lands  ?— Do  you  mean  the  first  or  the  last? 

7894.  I refer  to  the  present  slob  lands  ? — I do 
not  know  much  about  the  present. 

7895.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Clare  reclama- 
tion was  carried  on  by  a private  individual  or 
rather  a company  ? — The  first  reclamation  on  the 
west  side  was  carried  on  by  the  Government,  or 
the  Board  of  Works,  the  late  Lord  Inchiquin 
being  the  principal  person  concerned  : the  ex- 
penses of  taking  in  that  reclamation  were  so  great 
that  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  or 
take  it  off  the  Government’s  hands.  I do  not 
know  what  has  become  of  that  since.  The  la3t 
reclamation  I know  was  got  up  by  a company, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  a failure ; at  least  the 
contrator  for  it  has  broken.  The  last  reclama- 
tion seemed  to  be  a very  wild  speculation,  because 
the  banks  were  so  laid  out  that  there  was  an 
extraordinary  length  of  banks  compared  with  the 
area  taken  in. 

7896.  Do  you  know  that  the  Government 

advanced  to  that  company  a sum  amounting  to 
something  like  78,000  l.  ?— I do  not  know  what 
was  the  exact  sum  which  the  Government 
advanced,  but  I know  they  did  advance  some 
money.  . 

7897.  And  that  the  money  they  advanced  is 

almost  as  bad  as  wasted?— I strongly  suspect  it 
is.  I do  not  know  for  certain,  but  1 rather  sus- 
pect that  it  must  be  more  or  less  wasted,  because 
all  the  embankment  that  are  not  closed  up  will 
be  in  a short  time  destroyed,  and,  of  course,  what 
work  was  done  will  be  perfectly  worthless. 

7898.  You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Government  cannot  recover  a 
single  penny  for  the  78,000  l.  which  they  have 
expended  ? — I am  not  personally  aware,  but  I 
suppose  not. 

7899.  I think  it  was  Mr.  Leake  who  suggested 
that  the  Government  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  embark  in  such  undertakings  merely  for  the 
sake  of  benefiting  certain  individuals?  Yes. 

7900.  If  a proper  system  were  adopted  of 
acquiring  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  certain 
suitable  pieces  of  waste  land  and  placing  upon 
such  waste  land  a number  of  cottiers,  giving 
them  the  land  at  a small  fixed  rent,  and  with  lull 
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security  of  tenure,  and  a full  assurance  that  rent 
Would  not  be  improperly  levied  upon  their  im- 
provements, do  not  you  think  that  those  men  if 
properly  selected  might  turn  it  to  their  own 
rofit  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  as  well  ?—  I 
elieve  they  should. 

7901.  Are  you  aware  that  several  instances  of 
that  kind,  not  carried  on  by  the  State,  but  by 
intelligent  landowners,  have  really  resulted  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  public  in  Ireland  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any  intakes  on  the  shore,  but 
inland  I know  numbers  of  places.  In  fact  as  a 
general  rule,  if  you  let  one  of  the  cottier  class 
improve  he  will  improve,  more  especially  if  he 
has  a small  holding  he  will  try  to  make  it 
larger. 

7902..  Do  you  think  that  if  the  congested 
population  which  at  present  exists,  for  instance, 
in  the  county  Donegal  were  removed  from  the 
seashore  or  the  other  spots  in  which  they  are 
congregated,  and  were  spread  out  upon  waste 
land  giving  tlum  fair  play  and  small  allowances 
from  the  State  to  help  them  to  tide  over  their 
primary  difficulties,  those  men  would  become 
industrious  and  profitable  citizens  and  would 
improve  the  land  ? — I will  give  you  an  instance 
in  point.  There  is  that  large  tract  of  land 
between  O ugh terard  and  Clifden.  That  land  is 
I suppose  on  the  average  scarcely  worth  more 
than  6 cl.  an  acre ; that  is  all  let  as  grazing  land. 
Now  if  that  were  parcelled  out  in  lots  and  given 
to  the  men  who  are  all  down  along  the  seashore 
between  Spiddal  and  Cashla  Bay  or  even 
Lettermullen ; if  these  men  were  scattered 
out  upon  that  land  and  given  a little  help  to 
start,  1 believe  you  would  make  the  rental  of  that 
land  three  times  what  it  is;  at  all  events  there 
would  be  a very  much  larger  expenditure,  and 
you  would  greatly  improve  the  country.  We 
have  practical  experience  of  that  at  Lismana'di ; 
there  are  all  those  towns  about  Lismanagh  and 
Ballinasloe  ; those  were  all  good  market  towns. 
Mr.  Pollock  bought  all  this  land  and  depopulated 
it,  and  the  country  has  degenerated.  Even 
Bauagher  and  Ballinasloe  have  suffered  by  it. 

If  there  was  a population  put  out  upon  the 
country  between  Oughterard  and  Clifden,  it  would 
be  the  making  of  Oughterard  : Oughterard  would 
grow  into  a big  town,  and  Clifden  would  grow 
into  a big  town,  and  of  course  if  a lot  of 
money  was  spent  in  the  country  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  those  who  are  now  livino-  from 
hand  to  mouth ; as  they  are  either  living°on  the 
profits  of  the  seaweed,  or  they  are  living  on  the 
profits  of  the  fish  or  money  earned  in  Scotland. 

1 903.  So  that  if  such  a system  were  properly 
carried  out,  not  only  would  the  effect  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  persons  immeriately  employed  in  it, 
but  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country  as  a 
whole?— It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  occupiers, 
the  owners,  and  to  the  State. 

7904.  You  attribute  the  neglect  in  works  of 
reclamation  to  a great  extent  to  the  relations 
which,  in  the  past,  have  existed  between  land- 
lords and  tenants  ?— Without  doubt ; even  with 
the  best  landlord  something  or  another  mio-ht 
happen  and  his  property  go  out  of  his  own  hands 
and  come  into  others.  Eor  instance,  say  I was 
the  best  landlord  anywhere,  and  I was  to  die 
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and  to  leave  my  lands  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  my  children,  the  trustees  might  think  it  was 
A 6T  djty  t0  get  aS  much.  as  tliey  could  out  of 
the  lands  and  they  would  increase  the  rents.  Of 
course  the  tenants  would  not  stand  that,  because 
the  good  tenant  was  the  man  who  paid  the  most 
rent,  and  the  bad  tenant  had  his  land  the  cheap- 
est, so.  that  if  a man  improved  his  land  his  rent 
was  raised,  and  if  he  did  not  improve  it  the  rent 
was  not  raised. 

7905.  So  that  it  was  a tax  upon  industry? 

Yes. 

7906.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent are  any  more  favourable  to  reclamation  than 
they  were  before?— I believe  they  are. 

.7907.  In  what  respect?— The  landlords  now 
give  a tenant  a hold  on  their  land  ; say  I have  a 
tract  of  land,  and  at  present  I am  onlv  paying 
about  1 s.  an  acre  for  it,  and  I make  that  land 
worth  1 l.  or  2 l.  an  acre,  under  the  old  system  I 
was  liable  to  have  my  rent  raised;  under  the  pre- 
sent system  I have  all  my  improvements  for  1 s. 
an  acre  still. 

. 7908.  That  stimulus  to  the  reclamation  of  land 
m Ireland  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881  only 
applies  to  waste  land  which  at  the  present  time  is 
held  by  the  tenant?— And  it  applies  to  other 
land.  If  you  go  through  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment  you  see  half  waste  land  everywhere  beino- 
tilled  and  improved  which  would  not  have  been 
tilled  but  for  the  Land  Act. 

790.9.  But  do  not  you  think  that  that  land  is 
occupied  by  tenants  ; is  it  not  in  the  hands  of 
tenants? — It  is,  undoubtedly. 

.7910.  Therefore  the  question  I put  to  you 
originally  will  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  stimulus  to  the  reclamation  of 
and  under  the.  Act  of  1881  only  applies  to  waste 
land  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  tenants ; 
there  is  no  law  at  present  to  encourage  the  land- 
lords to  place  under  cultivation  waste  land  which 
is  in  their  own  possession,  is  there?  — Yes,  I 
think  there  is ; because  now  you  can  get  a small 
man  to  reclaim  who  would ' not  have  reclaimed 
before.  . Supposing  I.  had  waste  lands  in  my  own 
hands ; in  the  old  times  I could  get  nobody  to 
reclaim  that,  because  as  soon  as  he  reclaimed  it 
I would  put  on  the  rent,  and  if  he  went  on 
reclaiming  the  land  I would  increase  my  rent. 
Now  supposing  I have  a mountain,  and  I say  to 
a man,  “ Here,  I will  give  you  so  much  to  re- 
claim at  sc-  much  rent ;”  he  takes  it,  as  there  is  no 
increase  of  his  rent ; so  I believe  in  that  way 
there  would  be  a stimulus  afforded. 

7911.  There  would  be  a stimulus  to  a land- 
lord to  let  to  a thrifty  tenant  the  waste  land 
which  is  at  present  in  his  possession  ?— If  I have 
1,000  acres  of.  mountain,  I let  it  for  grazing  for 
50  l.  a year  ; if  I could  get  a lot  of  men  to  come 
upon  that  upon  certain  terms,  1 could  get  a great 
deal  more  than  than  from  the  land,  so  that  I 
would  increase  my  rent  without  taxing  the  tenant’s 
improvement. 

7912.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  a .general 
move  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  sublet  waste 
land  to  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  reclamation, 
that  the  tenants  would  generally  show  a disposi- 
tion to  embark  in  the  reclamation  of  such  land  ? 

—Ido 
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X do  not  know  ; at  the  present  time  they  are 

all  very  much  depressed  ; they  are  in  very  bad 
heart  having  had  so  many  bad  years  ; but  at  the 
same  time  you  will  see  that  everywhere,  where 
they  have  an  opening,  they  are  working  very 
hard.  You  will  see  a great  deal  more  brown 
land  in  the  last  two  years  than  you  would  have 
seen  for  years  before,  and  that  shows  that  they 
must  be  working.  _ . 

7913.  You  are  of  opinion,  I presume,  that  since 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  the  tenants  have, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  evinced  the 
utmost  anxiety  and  desire  to  improve  their  land 
as  much  as  possible  ?— All  the  tenants  who  have 
cot  their  land  under  the  Act ; all  those  who  have 
°ot  fixity  of  tenure  have.  _ 

° 7914.  All  who  have  fixity  of  tenure  have  shown 
a disposition  to  improve  their  land  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ? — As  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, they  seem  to  have  done  so. 

7915.  Still  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
Government  aid  in  this  matter,  do  you  think  that 
reclamation  is  a work  which  would  necessarily 
entail  the  expenditure  of  a great  deal  of  capital 
in  the  shape  of  money  ; that  for  instance  it  would 
necessitate  large  loans  from  the  State?— I would 
not  advocate  large  loans.  I will  tell  you  the  mis- 
take that  has  been  made.  For  instance  as  regards 
the  slob  you  were  talking  about  along  the  Fergus  ; 
if  that  had  been  done  in  little  bits  it  would  have 
been  profitable,  and  it  would  have  told  better  in 
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the  end,  because  if  it  had  been  taken  in  sections 
the  slob  would  have  piled  up.  Taken  in  sections 
it  would  have  been  less  expensive  than  taking  it 
all  up  as  one  undertaking,  and  the  old  banks  would 
have  paid  for  the  original  cost  of  erection,  because 
if  at  any  time  an  outer  bank  gave  way  the  whole 
undertaking  would  not  be  lost ; it  would  be  divided 
up  in  sections. 

916.  Do  you  think  if  the  Government  gave  a 
safe  title  and  charged  no  more  than  a fair  per- 
centage upon  whatever  amount  of  money  they 
had  advanced  to  tide  over  two  or  three  years, 
that  by  that  means  the  reclamation  could  be 
carried  out  at  a very  small  cost? — I believe  so. 

7917.  You  think  the  work  is  so  important  that 
if  carried  out  successfully  it  would  be  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  present  Government  or  any 
future  government  of  Ireland?  — I should  say  so. 

7918.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  has  been  in  the 
past  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  encourage  a belief 
in  the  value  of  the  present  system  of  the  Board 
of  Works  ? — That  is  a question  I would  rather 
not  answer,  because  the  only  thing  I know 
intimately  about  the  Board  of  Works  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  Shannon  and  other  large  rivers; 
I do  not- know  enough  to  go  into  that  question. 

7919.  But  even  with  your  experience  in  con- 
nection with  the  Shannon,  has  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Works  been  unsatisfactory  ?— It  has 
been  awfully  unsatisfactory. 
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Thursday,  2nd  July  1885. 


ME3IBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Leake. 

Dr.  Lyons. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Rathbune. 

Mr.  Sexton, 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  G-  Henry  Kinahan,  re-called;  and  further  Examined. 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

7920.  In  your  evidence  of  yesterday  with  re- 
ference to  the  ill-success  in  many  cases  attending 
the  reclamation  of  land,  you  seemed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  bad  cultivation  and  neglect  ; 
what  is  neglect ; do  you  mean  leaving  the  land 
uncultivated? — No;  what  I rather  mean  by  ne- 
glect is  that  formerly  when  every  man  had  to 
make  manure  for  himself,  he  used  to  clear  out 
the  ditches  and  everything  of  that  kind;  whereas 
now,  since  they  have  taken  to  the  use  of  artificial 
manure  and  guano,  they  do  not  clean  out  the 
ditches  so  much;  and  you  will  find  in  a great 
many  places  in  Ireland  that  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  keeping  the  ditches  open,  the  land  has  run 
into  rushes. 

. 7921.  By  neglect,  you  do  not  mean  allowing 
it  to  run  out  of  cultivation  altogether  ?— No; 
this  was  what  I specially  desired  to  indicate 
when  I referred  to  neglect. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

_ 7922.  Would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to 
give  up  the  use  of  artificial  manure  upon  the 
smallholdings? — I do  think  so. 

7923.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  give  up  the 
use  of  artificial  manure  ? — I do.  I was  managing  a 
property  in  Tipperary,  and  I was  altogether 
against  artificial  manure ; and  I found  that  in  the 
end  the  few  of  the  tenants  whom  I could  not 
induce  to  give  it  up,  remained  bad  tillers;  but 
those  who  gave  it  up  became  good  cultivators. 

7924.  Was  that  a large  (arm? — It  was  a pro- 
perty I had ; a grazing  farm. 

7925.  Did  you  ever  see  a large  tillage  farm 
managed  in  that  way;  did  you  ever  follow  up 
the  tillage  upon  a large  farm? — Yes.  I have 
had  300  or  400  acres  of  callow  in  my  hands  and 
500  acres  of  upland,  and  I went  over  the  half  of 
that  upland  tilling  it;  it  was  land  which  had 
been  m tenants'  hands  and  cottiers’  hands,  and 
it  was  all  run  out. 

7926.  Did  you  use  artificial  manure  for  that? 

’ uscd  scarcely  any,  artificial  manure  was  not 
in  vogue  then. 

7927.  But  have  you  seen  anyone  doing  the 
same  thing  of  late  years?— I have  done  it  in  a 
small  way  ; but  I have  used  artificial  manure  in 
taking  in  a wild  bog. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

7928.  But  are  you  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  any  large  tillage  farm  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I am. 

7929.  Do  you  think  that  a large  tillage  farmer 
in  any  place  can  get  on  without  artificial  ma- 
nure ? — Yes,  I think  he  can. 

7930.  Does  he? — Yes.  I know  a man  in 
County  Tipperary  who  hardly  uses  any  artificial 
manure,  except  in  dry  weather,  to  give  the  tur- 
nips a start. 

7931.  Is  that  on  a dairy  farm  ?— No. 

7932.  It  is  not  upon  a farm  where  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  manure  from  the  cattle  ? — No ; 
it  is  what  you  call  an  ordinary  store  farm. 

7933.  How  do  they  feed  their  cows? — They 
feed  the  cattle  in  the  yard,  or  a field. 

7934.  On  what  ? — On  straw,  turnips,  and 
potatoes,  and  whatever  green  food  they  have. 

7935.  They  feed  them  in  the  yard? — Yes;  in 
the  stack-yard,  or  a field. 

7936.  Have  they  yards  in  Tipperary? — They 
have. 

7937.  Do  they  keep  the  cattle  in  at  night? — 
Yes,  they  generally  keep  them  in  at  night. 
Now  the  way  in  which  Henry  Trench,  of 
Sopwell,  tilled  in  the  county  of  Galway  between 
Loughrea  and  Portumna,  was  this.  The  land  he 
was  got  out  of  heart,  and  the  way  he  made 
manure  to  get  it  into  heart  again  was,  he  used 
to  feed  all  his  cattle  on  the  land;  lie  would 
put  up  a plain  shelter  of  poles  and  branches,  and 
he  would  feed  his  cattle  alongside  there,  and  he 
would  keep  on  always  bringing  clay  from  the 
headlands  and  clay  from  the  ditches,  and  put  it 
on  the  manure,  so  that  he  reclaimed  all  that  land 
without  using  any  artificial  manure. 

7938.  Is  there  as  much  artificial  manure  used 
in  Ireland  as  in  England,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  tillage  in  Ireland  ? — I could  not  say 
for  certain. 

7939.  Is  there  as  much  artificial  manure  used 
in  Ireland  as  in  Belgium  ? — I never  went  into  a 
calculation  of  that  kind ; in  parts  of  Ohio  they 
have  run  out  the  land  by  an  over  use  of  artificial 
manure. 

Mr.  Leahe. 

7940.  Might  I ask  what  is  the  connection 
between  the  use  of  artificial  manure  and  the  non- 
clearing  of  ditches  ? — When  the  farmers  had  to 
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make  manure,  they  collected  it  everywhere  they 
could,  the  ditch  manure  was  a great  addition  to 
your  heap  in  the  farmyard. 

7941.  In  fact,  they  cleared  the  ditches  for  the 
s ■ ke  of  what,  was  in  the  ditches,  to  put  on  the 
land  ? — Yes. 

7942.  And  that  practice  has  ceased  ? — It  has 
ceasea  in  a great  measure. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7943.  You  stated  in  your  evidence  that,  there 
was  a considerable  tract  of  waste  land  in  the 
barony  of  Fort,  and,  as  I understood  yoii  to  say, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Crown.  Are  you  speak- 
ing from  recent  information  when  you  make  that 
statement? — Five  years  ago  it  was  said  to  be 
Crown  land. 

7944.  I have  been  informed  within  the  last 
year  and  a-half,  certainly,  by  the  Crown  authori- 
ties, that  they  have  practically  no  waste  lands  in 
their  hands  in  Ireland  now ; that  they  have  been 
nearly  all  sold?— I do  not  believe  that  land  is 
sold;  it  is  the  Common  of  the  Mountains  of  Fort 
is  commonly  called  the  Crown  land.  The  north 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  a few  places  in  the 
mountains  have  been  reclaimed. 

7945.  Would  you  identify  the  property  upon 
that  map  ( handing  a map  to  the  Witness)  ? — ( The 
Witness  pointed  out  the  spot  upon  the  map.) 

7946.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  aware 
that  that  was  common  land? — Three  years  ago 
it  was  common  land. 

7947.  I have  been  informed  within  the  last 
year  and  a-half,  by  public  authorities,  both  in 
Ireland  and  here,  that  the  Crown  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  such  lands.  I.  did  not  specify 
those  lands  in  making  the  inquiry,  because  I did 
not  know  of  them  ?— Everybody  about  Wexford 
always  calls  them  “ Crown  lands’’;  there  were 
some  of  them  reclaimed  by  the  adjoining  tenants, 
and  they  were  sold  under  the  Encumbered 
Estates  "Court,  and  by  that  means  they  have 
passed  out  of  the  Crown’s  lands. 

7948.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  all  passed 
out  of  the  Crown’s  lands? — No;  only  a small 
piece  along  the  north  side  of  the  hill  at  a place 
called  “the  King’s  Ford.” 

7949.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  tract  you  were 
speaking  of? — It  is  about  five  miles  long  and 
about  two  miles  wide. 

7950.  Could  you  define  the  tract  very  ac- 
curately so  as  to  enable  me  to  make  further 
inquiries  as  to  whether  any  such  land  is  still 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  ? — When 
I return  to  Dublin,  I will  take  the  names  of  the 
town  lands  from  the  sheets  of  the. Ordnance  map, 
and  I can  so  define  it.  It  is  called  “the 
Mountains  of  Fort  Common,”  if  I remember 
rightly,  on  the  6-inch  Ordnance. 

7951.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  still,  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown? — Yes;  J.  was  in  4V exford 
many  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  I think  it  was 
Government  land. 

7952.  I believe  you  are  familiar  with  the 
reports  of  the  Committee  which  took  evidence 
upon  the  Connaught  Lakes  ? — I cannot  say  that 
I am  very  familiar  with  them,  but  I know  some- 
thing about  the  Connaught  Lakes. 

7953.  I understood  you  to  say  the  other  day, 
privately,  in  reply  to  me,  that  some  error  had 

0.98. 


been  made  with  respect  to  them  ? — What  I said 
to  you  the  other  day  was  that  the  original  site  of 
the  canal  from  Lough  Mask  into  Lough  Corrib 
was  changed,  and  that  the  canal  that  was  at- 
tempted to  be  made  is  not  on  the  old  site ; the 
old  site  was  about  a mile  further  away  to  the  west. 

7954.  The  original  proposal  was  not  to  go 
through  the  cavernous  limestone ; is  that  so  ?- — 
The  original  canal  was  to  the  west  of  that  ( point- 
ing out  the  spot  upon  the  map), . and  the  canal 
which  was  attempted  to  be  made  is  to  the  east  of 
the  site  of  the  original  proposal. 

7955.  Do  you  believe  that  that  would. have 
been  a safe  ground  to  go  upon? — Yes,  it  is  the 
clay  slate,  and  the  clay  slate  is  always  imper- 
meable. 

7956.  Was  that  Messrs.  Bald  and  Nimmo’s 
original  proposal? — I think  it  was  Mr.  Nim- 
mo’s original  proposal,  but  I see  by  that  report 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  changed  in  Mr.  Bald’s 
time,  because  according  to  Bald’s  plan  he  points 
out  where  the  canal  was  attempted  to  be  made 
in  the  cavernous  limestone. 

7957.  You  stated  that  that  was  done  under 
the  authority  of  Colonel  Jones,  I think? — I 
said  I thought  it  was  Colonel  J ones ; but  now  I 
see  the  plan,  I see  it  was  not  under  the  authority 
of  Colonel  J ones.  I mentioned  Colonel  Jones’ 
name  in  connection  with  the  weirs  on  the  Shannon ; 

I said  that  the  Cong  Canal  was  changed  by  the 
Board  of  Works;  but  I find  it  was  done  before 
Colonel  Jones’  time  ; by  whom  I do  not  know. 

7958.  At  this  distance  of  time,  you  are  not 
evidently  prepared  to  say  positively  why  the 
change  was  made  from  the  slate-rock  to  the 
cavernous  limestone,  where  it  might  have  been 
foreseen  that  it  would  have  been  a failure  ? — I do 
not  know  the  reason  why  it  was  done.  I he  way 
I knew  anything  about  it  was,  the  late  George 
Flahertie  of  Lemonfield,  showed  me  a copy  of  the 
original  map  in  which  it  was  to  go  to  the  west 
of  Ashford.  I did  not  know  of  that  report  until 
you  called  my  attention  to  it  the  other  day.. 

7959.  Do  you  know  the  line  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  the  light,  railway  or  tramway  from 
Clifton  to  Galway? — Yes,  I do. 

7960.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  were  com- 
pleted, it  would  answer  the  purposes  that  were 
originally  intended  to  have  been  met  by  these 
four  communications  with  the  sea  as  proposed 
by  that  committee?— I think  that  railways  now, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  what  has  happened  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  have  quite  superseded  the  ca- 
nals, because  even  the  English  canals  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  25  years,  are  now 
nearly  disused.  There  is  that  big  canal  that  was 
made  at  Lord  Ward’s  place;  that  was  made  about 
25  years  ago,  for  the  carriage  of  coal.  I was 
making  inquiries  in  Loiidon,  and  I find  that  none 
of  the  coal  comes  up  by  the  canal  now;  those  canals 
are  now  principally  used  for  carrying  manure 
and  bricks,  and  that,  sort  of  thing,  but  the  general 
traffic  all  goes  by  railway. 

7961.  But  nevertheless  a very  considerable 
amount  of  traffic,  I daresay  you  will,  admit,  still 
goes  by  those  canals ; bricks  stone,  and  other 
building  materials?— I can  remember  for  years 
back  the  Begent’s  Canal ; about  25  years  ago 
you  always  saw  boats  passing  along  it,  but 
now  you  scarcely  ever  see  boats  passing  by  t ie 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

Zoological  Gardens ; in  fact,  it  is  so  little  used 
that  they  are  talking  of  running  a line  of  railway 
along  the  towing  path. 

7962.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  there  is  a con- 
siderable traffic  in  bricks,  stones,  and  such  goods 
going  along  it? — No  doubt,  a certain  amount  of 
goods  goes  by  it ; any  goods  that  you  can  delay 
upon  the  road  can  go  by  canal ; but  wherever 
there  are  railways,  the  railways  have,  as  a matter 
•of  fact,  superseded  the  canals,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
can  learn. 

Mr.  Leake. 

7963.  You  refer  to  the  supersession  of  canals 
in  England  by  railways  also? — Yes. 

7964.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a growing 
feeling  that  this  is  a very  bad  policy,  and  that  it 
may  have  to  be  reversed  ?•—  No ; it  was  only  from 
inquiries  I made  since  I came  to  London ; 1 re- 
marked the  desolate  look  of  the  Regent’s  Canal, 
and  I asked  the  question,  and  I also  asked  a 
question  about  the  new  canal  that  was  made  from 
the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field.  In  America 
some  of  the  great  waterways  are  being  neglected 
and  superseded  by  railways. 

7965.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  seen  that 
to  destroy  the  heavy  traffic  with  the  canals  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a bad  policy  ? — I know  that 
that  is  a bad  policy,  because  we  have  it  in  Ire- 
land. In  Ireland,  the  Midland  Railway  has 
bought  up  the  Royal  Canal,  and  consequently 
they  can  charge  what  they  like,  while  the  Grand 
Canal  is  an  independent  canal  of  itself,  and  it  can 
keep  down  the  rate  for  the  carriage  of  goods  to 
the  districts  through  which  it  runs. 

7966.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  reverse  the  policy  of  absorbing  the  canals  by 
the  railway  companies,  and  so  restoring  competi- 
tion?— Yes;  if  it  would  restore  competition. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

7967.  If  you  were  given  a sum  of  money  to 
spend  in  Ireland,  would  you  sooner  spend  it  on 
additional  railways  than  on  additional  canals  ? — 
There  are  some  canals  that  I would  undoubtedly 
make ; lor  instance,  I would  finish  the  connec- 
tion between  Dublin  and  Galway.  The  original 
plan  was,  that  it  should  run  from  Ballinsloe 
to  Galway;  I would  finish  a main  artery  like 
that. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7968.  Are  you  aware  that  the  surveys-were  all 
made  and  reported  upon  by  this  Committee  to 
which  I called  your  attention,  for  the  extending 
of  canals  to  the  west  of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  know 
about  that  report ; but  I remember,  when  I had 
as  a boy  to  learn  mapping,  I was  copying  the 
plans  of  the  canal  from  Ballinasloe  to  Galway. 

7969.  Are  you  aware  that  canal  traffic  is  very 
actively  carried  out  in  Belgium  and  Holland  at 
the  present  moment? — It  is, 

7970.  And  that  it  has  materially  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  and  keeping  down  the  railway  rates  ? 
— I suppose  it  might. 

Mr.  Leake. 

7971.  And  relieving  them  of  the  heavy  traffic? 
— Y es. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

7972.  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  of  the  report 
upon  the  canal  systems  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
by  Monsieur  Gobert,  in  the  Revue-Universelle 
des  Mines,  1881,  which  goes  into  the  financial 
question  of  canals  as  against  railways? — I am 
not. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

7973.  Is  there  any  railway  in  Ireland  which 
requires  to  be  relieved  of  heavy  traffic,  which  has 
much  heavy  traffic  upon  it? — I should  not  suppose 
there  was,  except  perhaps  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway.  I should  say  that  I am 
not  really  competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
that  matter. 

7974.  Of  course  (here  are  a great  many  rail- 
ways in  England  in  which  it  is  an  object  to  relieve 
them  of  heavy  traffic  ; but  is  there  any  railway 
in  Ireland  where  it  would  be  an  object  to  relieve 
it  of  heavy  traffic? — 1 do  not  think  there  is. 

7975.  Then  the  object  of  a competing  canal 
would  be  simply  to  keep  down  the  rates? — Cer- 
tainly. 

7976.  Then  if  that  object  could  be  effected  in 
any  other  way,  you  would  not  want  to  relieve 
them  of  their  traffic  ? — No. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7977.  Is  there  any  railway  in  Ireland  that 
would  not  be  materially  benefited  if  it  reduced 
its  rates  so  as  to  carry  all  the  traffic  that  is  wait- 
ing to  be  carried  in  Ireland  ? — I believe  that  if 
the  railway  companies  reduced  their  rates  they 
would  have  more  to  do. 

7978.  Is  it  not  consistent  with  your  knowledge 
that  when  goods  come  to  the  end  of  a railway 
line  they  are  exposed  to  very  excessive  charges 
for  carriage  on  carts,  and  otherwise  for  very  short 
distances  to  complete  their  journey  to  the  con- 
signee ? — I have  not  found  that  so,  because  I have 
always,  as  a rule,  had  carriers  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  railway  and  had  fixed  charges. 

7979.  Did  you  hear  the  incident  mentioned  to 
us  the  other  day, .of  an  attempt  to  roll  a heavy 
piece  of  porphyry  to  a small  harbour  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  a distance  of  some  12  miles,  and  that 
it  ended  in  a ditch?— I did  not  hear  that;  but 
from  what  quarry  was  that,  may  I ask? 

7980.  Evidence  was  given  to  that  effect  the 
other  day ; I am  not  familiar  with  that  locality 
myself? — May  I ask  if  it,  happened  lately  or 
long  ago,  because  I know  that  when  Sibthorpe 
began  to  work  at  Lissoughter,  before  he  got  into 
working  order,  his  waggon  broke  down,  and  the 
block  of  marble  went  into  the  ditch  ; but  when 
once  he  got  his  quarry  into  working  order  nothing 
happened ; it  was  the  fault  of  his  men,  and  not 
the  fault  of  the  carriage.  It  was  an  incompetent 
man  that  he  had  over  the  works  at  the  time.  He 
brought  one  block  over  15  feet  long  down  the 
mountain  from  Lissoughter  to  Cloonisle,  and  alto- 
gether he  brought  over  500  tons  down  to  Cloon- 
isle Quay  without  any  accident  at  all. 

7981.  Did  you  see  a letter  published  in  our 
Appendix,  and  in  print,  where  Mr.  James 
Hamilton,  the  chairman  of  the  County  Donegal, 
had  some  parcels  of  trees  carried  as  far  as  Dru- 
minin  Station,  County  Donegal,  and  then  had  to 
pay  a very  excessive  freight  for  carrying  them  on 

carts. 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

carts,  a distance  of  17  miles,  to  their  destination? 
— I did  not  hear  that  evidence. 

7982.  In  other  words,  is  there  not  very  much 
needed  in  Ireland  some  system  of  cheap  carriage 
which  the  railways  do  not  at  present  supply  ? — 
Yes,  I believe  there  is.  When  the  carriers  were 
on  the  road  before  the  railway  you  always  got 
things  cheaper  than  you  do  now  by  rail. 

7983.  Because  there  was  a moi-e  or  less 
organised  system  of  carriage  by  cart? — Yes; 
there  was  an  organised  system  of  carriage  by  cart. 

7984.  When  you  gave  the  Committee  evidence, 
as  you  very  kindly  aid,  with  regard  to  the  oyster 
culture,  did  you  not  speak  rather  from  your 
general  information  than  as  an  expert  in  that 
subject? — I cannot  call  myself  an  expert,  because 
I never  went  regularly  into  the  trade,  but  taking 
an  interest  in  it.  I examined  into  it  carefully, 
having  an  interest  in  natural  history. 

7985.  Would  you  not  rather  refer  the  Com- 
mittee to  Major  Hayes  and  other  specialists  with 
reference  to  dealing  with  the  details  of  that 
question  ? — Major  Hayes  knows  more  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  in  France  than  any  other  person 
I know. 

7986.  Now,  there  is  a class  of  subjects  of  which 
you  are  a perfect  master,  and  I wish  to  ask  you 
a few  questions  about  them.  We  asked  Pro- 
fessor Hull  to  put  in  a statement,  which  is  now  in 
print,  and  you  shall  have  a copy  of  it,  of  all  the 
materials  in  Ireland  other  than  those  subservient 
to  fuel,  which  may  be  made  the  means  of  materials 
of  industrial  development;  you  have  yourself 
mentioned  some,  and  I hold  in  my  hand  a list  of 
your  own  marbles.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of 
evidence  about  marbles,  and  I would  ask  you 
about  white  marble.  In  what  situations  in  Ire- 
land are  you  aware,  as  a member  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  of  the  existence  of  white  marble 
suitable  for  statuary  or  the  better  class  of  orna- 
mental work  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  marble 
which  has  been  allowed  to  be  suitable  for  statuary, 
but  there  is  good  white  marble  in  Connemara,  on 
the  west  side  of  Derryclare  Lough,  near  Derry- 
clave  Lodge,  close  to  Clifden. 

7987.  You  have  given  a list  of  Derryclare, 
Craggs,  Oughterard,  Magheraboy,  Gartan,  Glen- 
veigh,  and  Dunlewey;  that  is  a pretty  ex- 
haustive list  of  the  white  marbles,  is  it  not;  have 
you  any  others  to  add  to  them  ? — I do  not  re- 
member any  others. 

7y88.  You  are  aware  of  the  fine  white  marble 
at  Dunlewey  ? — Yes. 

7989.  Did  you  hear  me  state  the  other  day 
that  I had  submitted  that  to  Mr.  Bruce  Joy,  the 
very  eminent  sculptor,  of  London,  who  has  pro- 
nounced the  opinion  that  it  is  perfectly  suitable 
for  statuary  purposes ; that  it  is  finer  than  Parian, 
and  not  quite  so  fine  as  the  white  Carrara,  but 
still  perfectly  suited  for  statuary  purposes ; is 
there  much  of  it  ? — I believe  there  is  a good  deal 
of  it,  but  the  quarry  has  not  been  properly 
opened. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

7990.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  did 
not  know  of  any  statuary  marble  ? — No,  I do  not. 

7991.  Then  how  can  you  tell  whether  there  is 
a good  deal  of  it  or  not  ? — What  I meant  to  say 
was,  that  there  is  white  limestone  of  as  good 
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Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
quality  as  the  Italian,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for 
statuary,  because  they  cannot  get  it  in  large 
enough  blocks. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7992.  Where  are  you  speaking  of  now? — I 
am  talking  of  the  limestone  at  Craggs  in  the 
Connemara  hills,  and  I am  talking  of  the  lime- 
stone at  Dunlewey. 

7993.  But  you  were  saying  also,  that  the  Dun- 
lewey quarry  has  not  been  properly  opened  ? — 
Yes  ; at  the  present  time  you  cannot  get  blocks 
large  enough,  because  the  quarry  is  not  opened ; 
yet  even  if  the  quarry  is  opened,  although  the 
blocks  may  be  good  enough,  yet  equally  they 
may  not. 

7994.  Still,  you  would  not  undertake  to  pro- 
nounce against  that  quarry  until  it  is  properly 
opened? — 1 would  not  pronounce  an  opinion 
against  it  until  it  is  properly  opened ; but  Mr. 
"Ritchie,  of  Belfast,  spent  over  300  l.  in  trying  to 
get  good  blocks  out  of  the  Craggs  quarry,  and  he 
could  not  succeed.  In  some  of  the  other  places 
mentioned  it  is  possible  there  may  be  good  stones 
if  the  quarries  were  properly  opened  up. 

7995.  You  wish  also  to  say  something  about  the 
drift  clays,  the  coal  measures,  the  fire  clays,  the 
Courtown  clays  and  the  Kingscourt  clays;  what 
do  you  wish  to  say  about  the  clays? — They'are 
all  first-class  clays  for  bricks;  the  Courtown 
bricks  which  have  been  made  there  are  as  good 
as  the  English  bricks.  The  Kingscourt.  bricks 
can  be  sold  at  47  s.  a thousand  in  Dublin,  and 
they  are  considered  as  good  as  the  Bridgewater 
bricks,  which  cost  60  s.  to  62  s.  a thousand.  The 
Bridgewater  bricks  are  the  bricks  which  are  at 
present  very  extensively  used  in  Dublin.  Then 
the  common  bricks  from  Tullamore  and  Athy 
you  can  get  for  about  14  s.  a thousand. 

7996.  Those  are  the  stock  bricks,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

7997.  What  are  you  quoting  from.?— I am 
quoting  from  notes  I made  in  Dublin  just  as  I 
was  coming  over  here. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

7998.  Where  would  you  say  that  the  best  class 
of  bricks  are  to  be  found  now  ? — The  best  bricks 
which  are  made  in  Ireland  now  are  the  Kings- 
court and  Courtown  bricks ; at  least,  they  are 
very  much  approved  of  by  architects..  The  new 
buildings  of  Queen’s  University  are  faced  by  the 
Kingscourt  bricks,  and  the  stock  bricks  have 
come  from  Harold’s  Cross. 

7999.  Do  you  know  any  clay  suitable  for 
burning  red  bricks  in  Ireland? — The  Kings- 
court clay  makes  a red  brick,  and  so  does  the 
Courtown  Harbour  clay. 

8000.  Are  they  the  best  clays? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

8001.  Those  are  not  the  red  brick  which  you 
spoke  of  as  being  so  very  good,  are  they?— Yes; 
tne  Kingscourt  bricks  are  red  bricks. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8002.  Do  you  know  the  ruins  of  Jigginstown  ? 
— I remember  the  name,  but  I do  not  remember 
exactly  where  it  is. 

8003.  It  is  in  Kildare;  the  palace  which  Straf- 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

ford  commenced,  built  of  brick'? — I do  not  know 
it. 

8004.  Do  you  know  where  he  got  that  fine 
quality  of  brick  which  was  used  there  ? — I do 
not  know  that. 

Chairman. 

8005.  Having  these  capital  bricks,  which  you 
say  you  have  in  Ireland,  you  do  not,  I presume, 
import  any  ? — We  do  import  bricks;  the  princi- 
pal brick  which  is  used  for  facing  masonry  in 
Dublin  is  the  Bridgewater  brick. 

8006.  Why  do  you  import  bricks  into  Ireland, 
having  so  large  a supply  in  your  own  territory; 
is'  it  from  want  of  communication  ? — Partly  from 
the  want  of  cheap  communication.  At  Courtown 
they  gave  up  making  bricks,  and  the  man 
making  the  bricks  told  me  that  the  reason  he 
gave  it  up  was  that  they  would  not  pay  on  ac- 
count of  the  railway  carriage. 

’ 8007.  And  that  is  a great  impediment  to  the 
brick  trade?— It  is  a great  impediment  to  the 
brick  trade  at  Courtown. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8008-9.  Have  you  not  said  that  the  Courtown 
brick  could  be  delivered  at  47s.  a thousand?-  — 
No ; that  was  the  Kingscourt  brick. 

8010.  Those  are  equal  to  the  Bridgewater 
bricks  at  60s.  a thousand? — Yes. 

8011.  Then  why  do  they  import  Bridgewater 
bricks  at  60  s.  a thousand,  when  they  have  the 
Kingscourt  bricks  at  home  for  47  s.? — Because 
it  is  only  a new  manufacture ; it  hits  only  been  in 
existence  now  a very  short  time. 

8012.  It  has  to  make  its  way? — Yes,  it  has. 

8013.  And  it  surely  will  do  so  at  that  difference 
of  price  ? — The  Kingscourt  bricks  are  only  now 
coming  into  use. 

8014.  Do  you  think  they  are  as  good  as  the 
Bridgewater  bricks? — So  builders  and  architects 
seem  to  say. 

Chairman. 

8015.  Are  those  bricks  within  an  easy  distance 
of  the  railway ; is  there  any  disadvantage  to 
them  arising  from  their  being  at  a distance  from 
the  railway  ? — I think  there  is  a canal  convenient. 

Colonel  King-Harman.~\  No;  they  come 
by  railway. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8016.  Have  we  any  materials  for  making  the 
ornamental  terra-cotta  work  that  is  now  so 
largely  used  in  house  decoration  externally  ? — Yes. 

8017.  Where  are  they? — You  have  the  clays 
at  Coal  Island  in  Tyrone,  and  you  have  clays  in 
the  coal  measures  in  Limerick. 

8018.  Where  are  they  in  Limerick? — You  get 
them  at  Glynn,  and  you  get  them  at  Glogher, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  coalfield,  wherever  the 
coal  is. 

8019.  As  far  as  you  know,  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  turn  that  into  an  industry  in 
Ireland? — No,  except  at  Coal  Island. 

8020.  What  is  made  there? — They  make 
bricks  and  tiles,  and  all  ornamental  work. 

8021.  Do  they  do  any  terra-cotta  work? — I 
do  not  know  for  certain  of  their  trying  terra- 
cotta work. 


Di\  Lyons — continued. 

8022.  Do  you  know  any  instance  in  which 
they  have  tried  terra-cotta  work  in  Ireland  ? — I 
think  they  had  terra-cotta  works  at  Coal  Island. 

8023.  Is  there  any  other  place  in  Ireland  where 
such  material  is  found  ? — It  is  not  found  in  as 
great  mass  anywhere  in  Ireland  as  in  the  Tyrone 
coalfield. 

8024.  And  there  it  was  worked  to  a certain 
extent  ? — It  was  worked,  but  I believe  they  have 
stopped  lately. 

8025.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  alu- 
minium; what  do  you  wish  to  say  with  regard  to 
that  ? — With  regard  to  the  alum  clays  of  County 
Antrim,  it  is  a new  industry  that  has  lately  got 
up.  Formex-ly  the  aluminium  or  white  metal  was 
only  made  in  France  from  a clay  which  they  called 
bauxite,  a ferruginous  clay ; but  within  the  last 
few  years  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  managing  director 
of  the  Eglingtoun  Chemical  Works  at  Glenarm, 
discovered  a white  clay  in  connection  with  the 
iron  ore  in  County  Antrim,  and  this  is  now  found 
to  contain  more  aluminium  than  the  French  clay. 
Associated  with  this  alumyte  or  alum  clay  in 
Antrim,  there  is  what  they  call  lithomarge  and 
bole.  This  lithomarge  and  bole,  though  it  is  not 
worked  in  Ireland,  is  very  much  like  what  the 
French  call  bauxite  or  the  German  woheinyte, 
which  has  been  worked  ; so  that  there  is  in  that 
article  a great  source  of  a future  industry  which 
has  not  been  attempted  yet,  both  for  making  the 
metal  aluminium  and  for  making  alum. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

8026.  Is  it  aluminia  or  aluminium  that  they 
make  there? — It  is  aluminium  that  they  make; 
the  white  metal. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8027.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  carried  out 
in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I think  it  could  ; there  is  an 
inexhaustible  supply. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

8028.  Has  the  price  of  aluminium  been  re- 
duced by  this  discovery  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8029.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  work 
this  industry  there  as  far  as  you  know  ? — It  was 
worked,  not  for  the  aluminium,  but  as  an  iron  ore. 
Before  the  depression  came  on  in  the  iron  trade, 
a great  quantity  of  it  was  exported  from  Antrim 
to  be  used  as  lining  in  the  English  furnaces ; but 
of  late  on  account  of  the  depression  of  the  ii’on 
trade  every  where,  none  of  it  has  been  shipped. 
That  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  iron  ore  of 
Antrim, .because  the  iron  ore,  although  associated 
with  it,  is  quite  a different  substance. 

8030..  You.  have  given  a useful  list  of  the 
places  in  which  slate  can  be  found  in  Ireland ; 
does  this  profess  to  be  an  exhaustive  list  {handing 
a list  to  the  Witness'),  as  it  would  be  important  to 
put  it  in  if  it.  is  a complete  exhaustive  list  of  the 
slate  fields  in  Ireland  ? — These  are  the  places 
where  the  best  veins  of  slate  are  to  be  found : 
Killaloe,  on  both  the  Tipperary  and  Clare  sides 
of  Lough  Derg,  County  Waterford,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Suir,  Victoria  and  Ormond  quarries  at 
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the  junction  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  County 
Wicklow,  Newtown  Barry  and  elsewhere,  County 
Wexford  (Hollyford),  County  Donegal,  County 
Mayo,  Rosscarberry,  Dunmanus  Bay,  Balti- 
more Harbour  (Sherkin)  and  Crookhaven,  Kilca- 
therine.  County  Cork.  Those  are  all  the  places 
1 remember  at  present. 

8031.  You  made  a report  some  time  ago  on 
the  goldfields  of  County  Wicklow,  did  you  not  ? 
— I did. 

8032.  That  appears  to  have  been  a very  care- 
fully prepared  paper.  I have  read  it  some  time 
since  with  much  interest.  Would  you  undertake 
to  say,  as  a geologist,  that  you  think  there  is 
sufficient  ground  for  exploring  the  Wicklow 
goldfields? — 1 would. 

8033.  You  would  think  it  worth  while  that 
they  should  be  fully  explored  ? — I do. 

8034.  Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  the 
large  nuggets  which  have  been  found  from  time 
to  time  ? — I am. 

8035.  You  believe  that  there  is  a sufficient 
quantity  of  gold  to  make  it  profitable  to  work 
the  diggings  on  the  river? — I believe  there  ought 
to  be,  because  only  shallow  placers  have  been 
worked,  and  there  has  never  been  any  attempt 
made  to  work  deep  placers  about  Wooden  Bridge 
or  the  different  gold  streams.  There  is  the  Gold 
Valley  stream  and ’’the  Darragh  Water,  both  of 
which  are  known  to  contain  placer-gold.  Those 
streams  meet  at  Wooden  Bridge,  but  there  never 
was  any  trial  made  there  that  we  know  of,  unless 
there  might  have  been  pre-historic  works ; but 
we  know  of  no  works  ever  having  been  there. 

8036.  Do  you  know  of  any  traces  of  gold  hav- 
ing been  recently  found  in  any  of  the  affluents 
of  Lough  Neagh  ? — It  has  been  said  to  have  been 
found  in  one  of  the  streams,  the  Mayola.  I panned 
gravel  there,  and  I could  not  find  any  trace  of  it 
myself.  The  tradition  of  its  being  found  is  a 
very  old  tradition.  I panned  the  water  up  at 
the  mountains  of  Ballinaskreen,  but  I could  find 
no  trace  of  gold. 

8037.  Where  would  that  be  ? — That  was  on 
an  affluent  of  Lough  Neagh. 

8038.  Gerrard  Boate,  whose  work  has  been 
cited  here,  mentions  gold,  not  in  Wicklow,  but 
in  one  of  the  affluents  of  Lough  Neagh;  you 
have  not  come  across  any  evidence  of  it  from 
what  you  say? — I have  not  {after  referring  to 
the  book.)  The  river  to  which  you  refer  is  the 
Moyola  River,  County  Londonderry.  That 
comes  from  the  Ballinaskreen  hills  and  flows  into 
the  west  pide  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  that  is  the 
river  that  is  mentioned  by  Gerrard  Boate. 

8039.  Is  there  any  evidence  in  recent  times 
of  any  traces  of  gold  having  been  found  there  ? 
—No. 

Chairman. 

8040.  You  are  the  author  of  the  work  which 
is  quoted  in  this  Report  of  Professor  O’Reilly’s, 
“ The  Geology  of  Ireland  ” ? — Yes. 

8041.  Because  you  are  quoted  there  as  saying 
that  the  River  Ballinvalley,  in  the  parish  of 
Arklow,  “ is  still  being  worked  for  gold,  and 
that  the  problem  of  the  mother  rock  of  this  metal 
has  not  yet  (after  a period  of  about  1,000  years’ 
working)  been  fully  established.  Mr.  Kinahan, 
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in  his  ‘ Geology  of  Ireland,’  aptly  remarks  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  river  bed  down  to  the  sea- 
board may  be  found  to  contain  gold,  and  there 
are  many  considerations  which  justify  this 
opinion.  It  is  very  desirable  that  researches  of 
this  nature  should  be  encouraged,  since  dis- 
coveries of  gold-bearing  rocks  usually  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  deposits  of  other 
useful  metals  ” ? — That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

8042.  Has  it  been  found  in  any  great  quan- 
tity lately  ; it  has  not  been  properly  worked. 
There  was  a Mr.  Acheson  working  there  for 
ever-so-long  ; but  he  was  working  on  a theory : 
he  had  a theory  that  he  was  to  get  a big  nugget 
in  a certain  position,  and  he  ran  to  get  this 
big  nugget  instead  of  following  the  regular 
work. 

8043.  Has  the  quartz  been  found? — No,  it 
has  never  been  found.  All  the  works  in  Wick- 
low are  placers. 

8044.  And  what  the  Americans  call"  pockets”  ? 
— No,  the  Americans  call  it  “ placer  working 
stream  working  ; it  is  got  in  the  gravel. 

8045.  And  not  otherwise? — No.  There  are 
traces  of  gold  in  the  back  of  the  lode  at  Ovoca 
and  at  the  back  of  the  lode  in  Croaghan  Kinsheela, 
but  there  has  been  no  quartz  reef  found  there. 

8046.  There  is  nothing  whatever  for  a miner 
to  do  then  except  to  take  the  chance  ? — There  is 
only  the  placer ; most  of  the  gold  diggings  are 
placer  mines. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8047.  Does  the  placer  indicate  the  presence 
of  quartz  deeper  down  ? — A lode  or  quartz 
reef  is  supposed  to  exist  somewhere,  because 
the  Wicklow  gold  has  always  been,  more  or 
less,  attached  to  pieces  of  quartz  ; but  the 
reef  has  never  been  found.  Mr.  Weaver,  who 
worked  it  for  the  Government,  advised  the  mak- 
ing of  open  casts  all  round  Croaghan  Kinsheela, 
while  Mr.  Mills  advised  the  running  of  an  adit 
down  to  above  where  the  best  placers  are ; that 
was  never  done,  but  I strongly  suspect  that  if 
there  is  a reef  it  is  just  about  where  Mr.  Mills 
wanted  to  have  the  trial  made. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

8048.  Have  there  been  any  shafts  sunk  to  any 
depth? — Mr.  Weaver  sunk  a shaft  about  50 
feet  deep  upon  the  side  of  Croaghan  Kinsheela, 
and  he  drove  in  for  about  180  fathoms,  I think. 
I wrote  a pamphlet  upon  that;  unfortunately 
I have  it  not  here,  but  if  the  Committee  will 
allow  me  I will  send  a copy  to  hand  in  when  I 
return  to  Ireland. 

Chairman. 

8049.  I think  there  were  specimens  of  that 
gold  from  the  Ballinvalley  river,  exhibited  in  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1862  in  Dublin  ? — Yes, 
I think  so. 

Dr.  Iajous. 

8050.  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  consider  there 
is  sufficient  encouragement  to  search  for  gold  in 
that  district?— I believe  there  is.  I have  gone 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

into  that  question  fully  in  comparison  with  indi- 
cations elsewhere,  and  the  whole  question  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  pamphlet  I will  send  the  Committee. 

8051.  You  have  also  written  upon  the  sea- 
weeds of  Connaught,  and  their  uses  in  connection 
with  the  help  industry  ? — Yes,  I have. 

8052.  Did  you  hear  Professor  Galloway’s  evi- 
dence ? — I heard  part  of  his  evidence.  1 did  not 
hear  the  whole  of  it. 

8053.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  he 
stated,  or  do  you  wish  to  qualify  it  with  regard 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  kelp  industry  ?— The  clas- 
sification of  the  weeds  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
fully  given,  as  far  as  I heard  Professor  Galloway. 
In  a paper  I wrote  for  the  “ Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science ’’ for  June  1869,  1 mention  that  there  are 
three  classes  of  weed  got  on  the  west  coast. 
“ Pirst,  the  red  weeds,  or  the  iodine  producing 
plants  that  grow  below  the  low-water  mark  of 
neap  tides;  second,  .Reeshagh,  or  the  non-iodine 
producing  weeds  which  grow  in  similar  situa- 
tions ; and,  thirdly,  the  black  weeds  growing  on 
the  rocks  between  high  and  low  water.  The 
first  in  the  order  of  importance  as  sources  of 
iodine,  are  the  laminaria  digitata  vera,  laminaria 
digituta  stenophylld,  laminaria  saccharina,  lami- 
naria phyllitis , and  alaria  esculenta.  The  black 
weeds  proper  grow  between  high  and  low  water, 
such  as  fucus  vesiculosus,  fucus  nodosus,  and 
fucus  serratus .”  There  are  three  varieties  of  the 
Reeshagh ; there  are  also  the  seaweeds  used  for 
food,  such  as  Carriggeen  moss,  dilisck,  and  sloke 
or  larva.  “In  former  years  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  the  black  weed,  as  the  prices 
range  from  15  l.  to  20  l.  a ton,  most  of  the  soda 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  &c.,  being  pro- 
duced from  it;  but  when  the  duty  was  talsen  off 
salt,  cheaper  methods  were  resorted  to.”  That 
was  about  40  years  ago. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

8054.  Was  not  it  the  carbonate  of  soda  that 
the  duty  was  taken  off,  and  not  the  common  salt  ? 
— 1 think  it  was  off  salt  that  the  duty  was  taken. 

I could  not  say  for  certain,  because  it  was  in 
1869  I wrote  this  paper,  so  that  I will  not  be 
positive  as  to  that. 

8055.  Was  there  ever  a duty  on  salt  in  Eng- 
land?— I think  there  was. 

8056.  Coming  from  where ; has  not  England 
always  been  an  exporting  country  for  salt,  and 
not  an  importing  country  ?— I think  you  will  find 
that  before  1840  there  was  a duty  on  salt. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8057.  And  much  longer  ago  than  that;  there 
was  a duty  in  Strafford’s  time  ? — I have  no  doubt 
there  was. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

8058.  I think  your  evidence  is  right,  except 
that  you  should  have  said  carbonate  of  soda  in- 
stead of  common  salt? — At  all  events,  I knew  it 
was  just  at  that  time  that  Leblanc  invented  the 
method  by  which  soda  was  manufactured  from 
common  salt  by  its  decomposition  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8059.  With  respect  to  the  production  of  iodine 
and  bromine,  have  you  anything  to  add  to  what 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

Professor  Galloway  told  us  upon  those  two  sub- 
jects ? There  is  one  if  not  the  oldest  kelp  works 
in  Ireland,  at  Ramelton,  in  Donegal,  that  has 
been  going  on  all  the  time  that  Paterson  was 
buying  on  the  coast.  The  present  proprietor  of 
that  place  told  me  a short  time  ago  that  they  had 
now  so  improved  the  principle  of  extracting 
iodine  and  bromine,  that  they  can  take  a certain 
amount  from  all  the  black  weeds  and  the 
reeshagh  that  grow  outside  of  the  heads,  because 
the  weeds  are  quite  different  when  they  are  o-0t 
inside  the  heads  and  outside  the  heads,  so  that 
they  can  burn  black  weed  now. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

8060.  Do  you  say  that  the  Ramelton  factory 
is  going  on  at  the  present  time  ? — It  is  in  abey- 
ance on  account  of  the  low  price  of  iodine.  The 
Ramelton  proprietor  gave  notice  to  surrender, 
and  just  as  his  time  was  up  a rise  in  the  price  of 
iodine  came  on  again,  so  he  has  renewed  his 
lease  ; but  of  course  he  cannot  manufacture  at 
the  present  time,  because  the  kelp  is  not  burnt 
yet. 

8061.  But  when  the  price  of  iodine  falls,  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a correspond- 
ing fall  in  the  price  of  kelp  ? — Yes. 

8062.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  particular 
reason  why  this  man,  who  is  carrying  on  the 
manufacture  at  Ramelton,  should  have  discon- 
tinued the  works  ? — It  was  not  paying  ; the  price 
of  kelp  was  so  very  low  that  people  would  not 
burn  it. 

8063.  You  could  not  obtain  a'  supply  of  the 
kelp? — For  the  last  two  or  three  years  they 
scarcely  burnt  any  kelp  round  the  coast  of  Done- 
gal at  all  because  they  get  nothing  for  it. 

8064.  Do  the  North  British  Chemical  Com- 
pany buy  there  ? — There  are  three  buyers  on 
the  coast  now;  there  are  Mahony,  of  Ramelton, 
and  Mr.  Stephens  and  another  man. 

8065.  Mr.  Stephens  buys  for  the  North  British 
Chemical  Company,  he  lives  in  Sligo,  and  he  is 
their  manager  ? — He  used  to  live  in  Mullaghmore. 

I know  he  does  buy  at  Dunfanaghy  and  elsewhere 
along  the  north  coast. 

8066.  What  would  they  pay  those  men  for 

kelp  ? — I think  the  price  they  paid  went  from 
3 l.  to  5 l.  a ton.  * 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8067.  Then  you  think  the  kelp  industry  is  well 
worth  pursuing  in  Ireland?— At  the  present 
time  it  is. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

8068.  There  has  been  no  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  kelp? — No,  but  there  has  been  a rise  in  the 
price  of  iodine ; iodine  was  below  5 s.,  and  now 
it  is  about  12  s. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

8069.  The  price  has  quadrupled  in  how  long? 

— It  has  doubled  in  six  months.  It  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  American  people  trying  to  break  the 
Irish  trade;  they  got  their  supply  from  Peru,  and 
then,  on  account  of  the  continuous  war  between 
P eru  and  Chili,  they  have  got  no  supply  from  Peru ; 
they  could  not  sell  at  profit  so  they  have  given  up 

the 
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Colonel  WoZara— continued, 
the  trade,  and  the  price  of  iodine  lias  been 

r£l  807*0.  Is  that  likely  to  be  a rise  lasting  over  a 
few  years?— It  is  likely  to  endure  for  some  time, 
because,  of  course,  if  the  Yankees  have  gone  out 
of  the  trade  it  will  take  them  a long  time  to  get 
up  the  trade  again. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8071.  Is  there  not  a considerable  demand  for 
bromine  at  present  ? — I believe  there  is.  _ 

8072.  And  that  keeps  up  pretty  well  in  the 
market? — Yes. 

8073.  Is  that  also  an  additional  reason  lor  pur- 
suing these  industries  in  kelp  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

Chairman. 

8074.  What  price  does  bromine  fetch  now  ?— 
I am  not  quite  sure ; something  about  1 s.  2 d.  a lb. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

8075.  Bromine  is  very  extensively  used  in 

medicine,  is  it  not?— It  is. 

8076.  What  are  the  uses  of  it  in  the  arts  .'—1 

am  not  competent  to  say  ; I believe  it  is  used  for 
photography,  and  I believe  it  is  used  for  some- 
thing else,  too.  . T , , , 

8077  There  is  another  subject  I want  to  ask 
you  about,  namely,  sand  for  the  manufacture  of 
o-lass.  There  is  a very  good  sand  at  Muckish,  m 
Donegal,  is  there  not? — Yes,  but  I am  afraid  there 
is  not°so  much  in  Muckish  as  they  say  there  is. 

8078.  Have  you  examined.  Muckish  ? I have. 

8079.  Is  not  there  a considerable  supply  ot 
sand  there?— You  cannot  tell  unless  you  make 
a trial  first.  You  could  not  possibly  work  at 
Muckish  in  the  winter,  it  is  so  cold,  and  you 
would  have  to  get  all  your  supply  out  from 
Muckish  in  the  summer;  you  would  have  to 
establish  a shoot,  and  you  would  have  to  put  up 
machinery  to  run  your  sand  down  to  the  Hat 

beS08().  What  height  above  the  level  is  the  sand 
supplied  that  you  are  speaking  of?- 1 he  fiat 
below  the  cliff  must  be  at  least  1,000  feet  down 
that  is  to  say,  the  cliff  must  be  at  least  1,000  feet 

'*8081.  From  which  the  sand  is  obtained  ?— Yes; 
it  is  up  on  the  very  top  of  Muckish.  Muckish  is 
a flat  plain,  bounded  by  cliffs  to  the  north,  and  it 
is  just  close  up  within  50  feet  of  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  where  the  sandbed  is.  . , -p 

8082  It  was  stated  to  the  Committee  by  ri o- 
fessor  Sullivan,  that  it  is  the  carriage  from 
Muckish  itself  which  is  the  prohibitory  item 
It  could  not  be  carried  cheaply  unless  you  built 
a shoot,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  run  it  down 
the  mountain.  When  it  was  used  it  was  always 
rolled  down  in  sacks,  and  the  expense  of  bringing 
it  down  and  shipping  it  to  England  was  over  25s. 
You  can  °et  the  Belgian  sand  for  15s.,  ana 
consequently  the  Mnckjeh  send  cannot  compete 
with  it.  I got  specimens  of  that  and  sent  them 
to  the  Dublin  glassmakers,  and  they  said  it  was 
better  than  the  Belgian  sand.  ...  •, 

8083.  Is  it  as  good  as  the  Fontainebleau  sana 

that  they  use  in  Dublin  now?— I suppose  that  is 
the  sand,  but  the  glassmaker  I sent  it  to  called 
it  “ Belgian  sand.”  , t 

8084.  Was  it  to  Mr.  Pugh  you  sent  it.  J- 
0.98, 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

do  not  think  it  was  Mr.  Pugh,  but  I forget  the 
name  now.  , 

8085.  lie  was  using  Antwerp  saud,  but  he 
now  uses  the  sand  from  Fontainebleau  ; he  told 
me  that  himself  when  I saw  him  a couple  of  years 
acro  ? — I sent  also  sand  from  Achill,  and  that  was 
approved.  He  was  to  have  sent  down  and  seen 
about  it,  but  why  he  has  not  done  so  I do  not 
know. 

8086.  What  other  places  afford  as  good  a 

supply,  as  far  as  you  know,  of  sand  as  Muckish, 
and  are  more  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic  ?— There  is  a good  looking  sand  at  Bally- 
manus,  near  Aughrim,  county  Wicklow.  1 got 
samples  of  a great  many  other  sands  from  different 
places,  but  none  of  them  were  said  to  be  suited 
for  glass  making.  . n u- 

8087.  But  if  it  pays  to  make  glass  in  Dublin 
from  sand  got  from  either  Fontainebleau  or 
Antwerp,  ought  it  not  to  pay  to  make  glass  ot 
sand  brought  from  even  Muckish  or  any  other 
part  of  Ireland?— Yes,  if  you  could  bring  it 
more  cheaply  than  from  France;  but  at  present 

hr  in  p-  the  sand  from  Muckish  under 


more  cneapiy  tnau  num  1 ; 

you  cannot  bring  the  sand  from  Muckish  under 
25  s.  a ton.  . , 

8088.  How  many  miles  is  it  to  the  seashore 
from  Muckish  ? — It  must  be  shout  eight  miles. 

8089.  What  is  the  handiest  port  to  take  it  to  t 
—I  would  take  it  to  Ard,  and  then  bring  it 
round  by  boat.  When  it  was  used  before  tor 
making  glass  in  Belfast,  it  was  shipped  from  Ard. 

8090.  When  was  any  glass  made  in  Belfast 
last  that  you  know  of '—It  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  ; that  is,  the  glass  that 
was  made  from  Muckish  sand.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Dr.  McLaren’s  “ Statistical  History  ot  Done- 
gal,” which  was  written,  I think,  in  1807  ; he 
mentions  that  sand  was  being-  brought  from 
Muckish  to  be  used  for  glass  making  m Belfast. 

8091.  Now  what  I principally  want  to  know 
is  this;  you,  as  having  the  geological  charge  of 
Ireland,  ought  to  he  able  to  tell  the  Committee 
what  other  places  in  Ireland  furnish  sand  nearly 
as  oood  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  making 
glass  as  Muckish ; there  must  be  some  other 
places?— I have  collected  sand  in  a great  many 
places ; that  at  Ballymanus  is  very  good  looking 
and  within  a few  miles  of  the  Anglumr  railway 
station ; it  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  been  tested  up 
to  the  present  time ; of  it  there  must  be  a consi- 

de80b92.SWoSd  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is 
the  special  characteristic  m the  Muckish  sand 
that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  rival  it  by  the 
sand  got  at  other  places?— It  is  such  very  pule 

Sll8093.  It  is  rather  a large-grained  sand,  as  I 
understand,  is  it  not ; it  has  been  so  described 
to  me,  not  as  a very  fine  sand?rIt  is  not; a very 
fine  sand,  it  is  rather  large-grained  Theie  is  a, 
sand  very  much  like  the  Muotah  sand  near 
Jjetterkenny  ; the  only  thing  . is  that j >£»  | 
great  deal  of  iron  in  it,  otherwise  it  « onid  be  ot 
a quality  yery  much  like  the  Muckish  sand  , 
then  they  said  that  the  expense  of  ™ 

iron  out  of  it  would  add  so  much  tc.  the  puce  ot 
it,  that  the  sand  would  not  be  worth  brmgin  ^ 

8091  Then  for  the  moment  you  do  not  know, 
as  I understand  yon,  now  any  sand  comparable 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

with  the  Muckish  sand  in  a more  convenient 
situation  for  glass  manufacture? — Except  the 
sand  on  Achill ; Muckish  and  A chill,  if  we  ex- 
cept Ballymanus,  are  the  only  two  places  I know 
where  fine  glass  sand  can  be  obtained. 

8095.  What  do  you  say  about  the  Achill 
sand  as  to  quantity  ; is  there  much  of  it  ?— Yes, 
there  is  plenty  of  it. 

8096.  Is  it  of  very  good  quality  ?— Yes,  it  is 
said  to  be  better  than  the  Muckish  sand. 

8097.  But  is  it  more  accessible;  could  it  be 

more  easily  transported  to  Belfast  or  elsewhere 
by  boat? — I do  not  think  it  could,  because  there 
is  no  good  port  at  Achill;  there  is  no  port  at  all, 
in  fact,  at  Achill,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  it  out 
of  Achill.  ° 

8098.  So  you  would  be  no  better  off  at  Achill 
than  you  would  be  at  Muckish  ?— No.  But 
talking  about  glass  manufacture,  they  have  been 
making  coarse  glass  from  the  tremolite  rock. 
The  tremolite  rock,  in  Ireland,  has  never  been 
used,  1 believe,  except  that  they  have  used 
some  from  county  Antrim.  I do  not  know  where 
they  get  it  from  there,  but  there  is  a nearly  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  the  tremolite  rock  in  Lou°\h 
Corrib,  which  could  be  easily  brought  to  the  sea 
at  Galway  and  there  shipped,  and  it  could  be 
quite  easily  quarried. 

8099.  Where  has  that  been  utilised  in  the 
making  of  glass?— It  has  been  utilised  in  o-lass- 
makmg  in  Dublin.  The  last  Exhibition  in  Dub- 
lin, the  one  which  was  held  in  the  Rotunda,  there 
was  glass  there  made  from  the  tremolite  rock  that 
was  got  in  county  Antrim. 

8 100.  W as  it  by  M r.  Pugh  that  that  was  made  ? 
— i do  not  know ; I cannot  tell  you  by  whom  it 
was  made. 

Mr.  Leake. 


810L  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  glass  that 
was  ?— It  was  a coarse  kind  of  glass,  bottle  glass. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

8102^  Where  was  this  found,  in  Lough  Corrib  ? 
—In  Canaver  Island,  on  Lough  Corrib,  near 
Ardilaun  Island. 

Chairman. 

8103.  Is  there  no  bottle  glass  made  now  ? 

very  little. 

S104.  Where  is  that  made  ? — I will  not  say 
there  is  none.  There  is  some  made  in  Dublin  • 
but  most  ol  the  men,  or  a great  many  of  the  men’ 
who  used  to  make  glass  in  Dublin,  are  not  makino 
it  now.  & 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8]°,5-  [nu  my  inquiries  I am  asking  you  about 
sand  for  the  best  quality  of  flint  glass,  of  which, 
as  you  know,  there  were  several  manufactories  in 
Ireland  m the  last  century.  At  least  seven  of 
them  continued  far  into  this  century,  and  I my- 
sell  remember  three  or  four.  There  was  one  very 
extensive  one  at  Waterford;  there  were  two  at 
Cork  in  my  boyhood  days;  there  was  one  in 
Jewry  and  altogether  there  were  seyen  in 
Ireland  that  will  be  well  within  this  century 
There  were  before  that  14,  and  before  that  again 
I believe  there  were  22  in  the  last  century 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

There  is  plenty  of  glass  sand  suited  for  making 
bottle  glass  in  Arklow  and  elsewhere,  but  I want 
to  know  whether,  as  far  as  you  know,  sand  as 
good  as  the  Fontainebleau  or  the  Muckish  sand 
is  to  be  had  in  Ireland  in  some  locality  easy  of 

access,  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  flint  glass? I 

do  not  know  of  any  except,  perhaps,  at  Ballv- 
manus.  J 

Chairman. 

8106.  Will  you  tell  us  what,  in  your  opinion, 
has  caused  tins  important  industry  to  decline- 
how  is  it  that  glass,  which  was  so  abundantly 
manufactured  m the  beginning  of  the  century 
has  so  entirely  ceased  now?— I could  not  tell  you 
that;  I never  went  into  the  merits  of  the  glass 
trade;  it  was  only  that  I was  asked  if  I could  o-et 
sand,  so  I got  specimens  of  all  the  sands  tha°  I 
Knew  ot  and  sent  them  up  to  Dublin. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

w81?7’  Y^U  said  that  tlie  Midland  Great 
Western  Company  had  acquired  the  Royal 
Canal  and  could  charge  what  price  they  pleased  ? 

1 said  that  on  account  of  the  Midland  Great 
VV  estern  Company  having  the  canal  they  could 
charge  what  they  liked. 

8108.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  charges 
upon  that  canal  are  fixed  by  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control  ?— 

1 am  not  aware  of  that. 

8109.  With  regard  to  the  King’s  Court  bricks, 
are  you  aware  that  they  are  making  plaster  of 
Pans  down  there  ? — No. 

8110.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Kingscourt 

manufacturers  complain  very  much  of  the  exces- 
sive charges  by  the  Kingscourt  and  Navan  Rail- 
way .—I  know  they  do  complain  that  the  charges 
are  too  high.  * 

. 8111.  You  do  not  know  that  they  were  mak- 
mg  plaster  of  Paris  at  1 8 d.,  but  were  unable 

to  supply  it  to  the  market  in  consequence  of  the 

excessive  prices  that  are  charged  for  carriage  ? 

I do  not.  ° 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8112.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  the  reclaimable 
lands,  especially  upon  the  estuary  and  on  the 
coast  of  County  Sligo.  I suppose  anything  you 
say  ot  them  would  apply  also,  generally,  to  simi- 
lar reclaimable  lands  round  the  coast  ? — Yes  • 
but,  of  course,  there  are  some  foreshores  better 
than  other  foreshores  ; say,  a foreshore  which 
has  limey  matter  in  it  is  of  course  much  better 
than  one  which  has  mostly  silicious  matter  ; and 
some  of  the  foreshores  have  a great  deal  of 
silicious  matter  while  others  are,  more  or  less, 
clay  and  lime. 

8113.  How  would  that  apply  to  the  County 
bligo,  which  you  particularly  mention?— Because 
that  is,  more  or  less,  a calcareous  mud  ; there  is 
plenty  of  the  foreshore  of  Sligo  that  is  calcareous 
mud,  more  or  less,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it  that 
is  gravel.  The  gravelly  part  is  more  profitably 
used  as  oyster  beds,  or  something,  of  that  kind, 
than  for  making  into  tillage. 

8114.  But  the  calcareous  part  of  it  is  pecu- 
liarly suited,  to  be  reclaimed,  is  it  not  ? It  is. 

8115.  Is  it  very  extensive  there?— It  is  very 
extensive ; there  is  a very  large  foreshore  about 
Sligo. 

8116.  Have 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

8?  16.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  it? 
—In  Ballisodare  Bay  there  are  nearly  2,000 
acres  ; in  Cullaun  Bwe  there  are  1,100  acres;  in 
the  Back  Strand  there  are  600  acres;  north- 
east of  Oyster  Island  there  are  110  acres ; 
in  Carrigeen  there  are  72  acres;  in  Dorrirs  and 
Comeen  Strand,  2,000  acres  ; and  at  Killaspug, 

96  acres.  „ 

8117.  Then  in  the  Sligo  estuary  ? — Those  from 

Cullaun  Btve  to  Killaspug  are  all  parts  of  the 
Sligo  estuary.  . , , , , 

8118.  What  do  you  say  is  the  total  available 
extent  of  the  estuary  ? — About  4,000  awes. 

8119.  Of  a calcareous  character? — Say  there 
are  four-fifths  of  it  calcareous,  because  the 
waters  are  coming  down  principally  from  a lime- 
stone country. 

8120.  How  could  that  land,  if  it  were  reclaimed, 
be  most  profitably  used  ? — I suppose  as  tillage. 

8121.  Would  it  grow  any  crops? — It  would, 

if  we  are  to  judge  from  slob  land  elsewhere  ; it 
ought  to  be  famous  for  the  green  and  the  grain 
crops.  . , . 

8122.  You  have  given  m your  book  some  par- 
ticular directions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
out  reclamation  works  in  estuaries  where  the 
interests  of  navigation  have  also  to  be  considered. 
Could  you  say  whether  the  reclamation  of  this 
land  in  the  Sligo  estuary  could  be  made  to  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  harbour?  Yes.  At 
present  Sligo  is  a very  bad  port,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  into  it  with  the  wind  in 
a particular  quarter.  If  you  reclaimed  the  slob 
land  here  (; pointing  to  the  map),  you  could  make 
a fine  harbour  of  it.  In  the  channel  going  round 
Church  Island  there  is  a deep  whirlpool,  so  deep 
that  it  is  said  to  be  unfathomable  ; and  then  there 
are  the  Sandhills  through  which  the  sea  ebbs  and 
flows.  If  that  (pointing  to  the  map)  was  banked 
out,  it  would  destroy  the  whirlpool  that  there  is 
at  Church  Island  now,  so  that  it  would  make  the 
navigation  of  the  river  much  better  than  it  is  at 
present.  And,  in  the  same  way,  if  there  were  a 
retaining  wall  built  along  the  west  side  ot  the 
channel,  similar  to  what  has  been  done  on  the  Boyne 
at  Drogheda,  you  might  scour  down  and  deepen 
the  river,  and  so  make  it  much  more  convenient, 
and  better  for  the  navigation. 

8123.  You  know  that  at  present  they  com- 
plain that  vessels  of  a certain  burthen  are  kept 
out  of  the  port  by  the  channel  ?— Yes,  and  the 
bar.  There  are  so  many  currents  coming  across 
the  Strand  to  the  west  of  Church  Island,  that  they 
have  formed  a large  bar  down  below  Church  Is- 
land, over  which  a vessel  cannot  get,  and  oyer 
which  it  is  very  dangerous  to  come  during  spring 
tides  in  certain  winds. 

8124.  Then,  reclamation  there  would  give  you 

4,000  acres  of  good  land,  and  would  aid  in  im- 
proving the  harbour  also  ?— It  would  aid  greatly 
in  improving  the  harbour,  and  you  would  get 
between  3,000  and  4,000  acres  of  land,  but  you 
would  not  get  them  all  at  once  ; the  reclamation 
should  be  gradual,  because,  as  you  went  on 
taking  in  the  land,  you  would  want  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  land  warp  up  so  as  to  make  it  more 
profitable  for  reclamation. 

8125.  How  much  at  a time  would  you  work 
upon  ? — It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  land. 
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You  could  not  say  that  off-hand  without  exactly 
seeing  the  place,  because  you  must  carefully  lay 
out  your  banks ; and  to  lay  out  your  banks 
economically  you  should  try  to  lay  out  the 
shortest  bank  which  will  take  in  the  greatest 
quantity  of  land. 

8126.  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  would 
be  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  such  reclama- 
tion?— 1 have,  in  certain  estuaries;  the  only  slob 
that  I went  carefully  into  an  estimate  of  was  the 
Dungarvan  slob,  inside  the  Canacar. 

8127.  Generally  speaking,  taking  slobs  of 
estuaries,  what  do  you  say  would  be  the  average 
cost  per  acre,  not  speaking  of  particular  cases, 
but  speaking  generally?— You  can  scarcely  speak 
generally,  for  there  are  so  many  things  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

8128.  Take  any  one  case  you  know  best,  to 
give  the  Committee  some  idea ; take  Sligo  itself, 
which  you  know  ? — I never  went  into  an  esti- 
mate as  regards  Sligo.  The  only  way  in  which 
you  can  judge  is  from  the  reclamations  in  Hol- 
land. You  have  a knowledge  of  what  those 
cost. 

8129.  But  they  were  necessarily  much  more 
expensive  than  the  corresponding  operations  in 
Ireland  would  be,  were  they  not?— Those  which 
there  have  been  in  Ireland,  that  you  can  esti- 
mate, have  been,  on  the  other  hand,  more  expen- 
sive than  those  in  Holland. 

8130.  Not  from  the  necessities  of  the  case? — •_ 
No,  it  was  from  mismanagement;  a great  deal  of 
the  expenses  were  law  expenses  and  Crown  ex- 
penses. 

8131.  Now  take  that  4,000  acres  upon  the 
estuary,  which  you  know  very  well,  as  I gather 
from  your  description;  could  you,  without  going 
into  matters  of  a scientific  character,  give  us 
some  rough  notion  of  the  cost? — That  is  a case  in 
which  there  would  be  not  only  reclamation,  but 
there  would  be  also  the  improving  of  the  port; 
those  two  things  would  be  joined  together. 

8132.  But  without  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  the  port  ?— It  would  be  very  hard,  in  fact  it 
would  be  impossible,  to  say  off-hand.  Taking  a 
cul  de  sac  of  a bay,  you  would  only  then  take  a 
short  bank  across  it,  which  could  be  done  for 
very  little  per  acre.  But  if  it  was  a convex- 
shaped bay  it  would  take  a longer  embankment ; 
and  if  it  was  alongside  a river  it  would  take 
more  again;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  unless 
you  know  all  the  particulars. 

8 133.  Do  reclamations  generally  exceed  in  their 
actual  cost  the  original  estimate  ?— All  the  recla- 
mations in  Ireland  that  you  can  get  any  statistics 
about  have  greatly  exceeded  the  estimate. 

8134.  This  Committee  will  be  greatly  _ em- 
barrassed if,  after  hearing  such  an  eminent 
inquirer  and  scholar  as  yourself,  they  are  unable 
to  base  any  recommendation  they  may  make 
upon  something  like  an  estimate  of  cost ; sup- 
posing you  were  offered  the  contract  to-morrow 
for  the  reclamation  of  4,00(3  acres  in  Sligo  Bay, 
what  figure  should  you  be  inclined  to  say  ? -I 
should  say  from  12  l.  to  25 1.  per  acre;  but  it 
would  depend  upon  the  circumstances. 

8135.  But  taking  Sligo  ? — I am  not  at  Sligo. 

8136.  But  you  have  been  there,  and  you  know 
the  place  well?— If  I had  a large  map  before  me 

3 K 3 1 could 
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I could  point  it  out ; but  I should  require  a chart 
to  point  out  the  exact  height  of  the  ground  above 
the  sea  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  it ; the  areas 
I gave  you  are  only  the  areas  above  half-flood. 

8137.  What  would  you  say  for  the  reclama- 
tion without  regard  to  the  harbour  improvement  ? 
— I should  say  that  it  ought  to  be  done  at  from 
12  7.  to  20  7.  or  25  7.  per  acre. 

8138.  Would  you  unhesitatingly  enter  upon 
that  as  an  enterprise  that  would  pay?— Yes,  it 
would  pay ; in  25  years’  time  the  land  ought  to 
be  worth  at  least  2 7.  per  acre. 

8139.  TV  ould  the  reclamation  of  that  land,  and 
the  erection  of  homesteads  by  the  shore,  improve 
the  facilities  for  profitable  fishing? — Yes,  I think 
it  would,  because  you  want  a harbour  there  very 
badly.  Sligo  in  certain  winds  is  very  hard  to 
get  into  ; and  as  regards  Ballyshannon,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  you  can  get  in,  for  the  reason  that 
you  have  no  harbours  there  at  all ; and  of  course 
if  you  had  better  harbour  accommodation  there, 
it  should  improve  the  fishing. 

8140.  I believe  the  climate  around  there  is 
exceessively  humid,  and  that  agriculture  suffers 
from  the  want  of  the  reclamation  of  the  slob 
lands  ?— Yes. 

8141.  So  that  that  operation  would  have  a 
tendency  to  improve  the  climate  ? — It  would  im- 
prove the  climate. 

8142.  As  the  operation  would  be  large  and  the 
result  gradual,  I would  assume  it  ought  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  resources,  or  with  the  assist- 
ance, at  all  events,  either  of  the  State  or  of  a 
public  body  ? — Yes ; the  Government  wanted  to 
establish  a large  convict  depot  somewhere  upon 
the  coast,,  and  to  me  it  appeared  that  that  would 
be  one  of  the  best  places  they  could  select,  be- 
cause they  could  carry  on  the  working  there  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years  if  they  liked. 

Mi1.  Leake. 

8143.  To  whom,  would  the  result  belong?— 
To  the  Government,  I suppose ; the  only  works 
in  reclamation  that  the  Government  have  done 
in  the  United  Kingdom  were  at  Sunk  Island ; 
they  have  let  that,  they  did  not  even  sell  it, 
but  they  have  let  it,  and  they  have  tenants 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8144.  I suppose  the  Government  would  re- 
claim the  land  and  part  with  their  rights  to  a 
purchaser  ? — The  Government  are  very  hio-h 
landlords  ; they  charge  2 7.  0 s.  8 d.  an  acre.  ° 

8145.  I suppose  the  Government  would  have 
to  submit  to  the  Land  Court,  if  they  created 
themselves  landlords,  as  well  as  any  one  else  ?— 
Very  likely,  but  at  present  they  have  no  letable 
land  m Ireland;  they  are  not  landlords. 

8146.  They  would  be  able  therefore  to  ap- 
proach  the  question  from  an  impartial  point  of 
view  ; now  let  me  ask  you  another  question  : 
"tM  i , at  1S  y°ur  own  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  lands  that  could  be  reclaimed  in  Ireland ; and 
secondly,  have  you  any  idea  of  what  would  be 
the  proportion  of  them  which  might  be  devoted 
to  agriculture,  and  the  proportion  that  might  be 
devoted  to  planting  ?— The  waste  lands  in  Ire- 
land, according  to  the  estimate  of  the  ten 
engineers,  were  a little  over  6,000,000  acres. 


Then  Sir  Richard  Griffith  supposed  that  half  of 
this  land  was  capable  of  being  improved. 

8147.  Do  you  mean  for  tillage?— Yes. 

8148.  Then  we  may  assume  that  the  other 
half  could  only  profitably  be  planted  ?— The  other 
half  could  be  profitably  planted.  From  the  offi- 
cial returns  between  1851  and  1856,  over  660,000 
acres  of  waste  land  were  improved,  and  in  1869 
the  increase  of  cultivable  land  was  nearly  71,500 
acres. 

8149.  But  generally,  do  you  agree  with  the 

notion  that  there  are  6,000,000  acres  of  waste 
land,  and  that  half  of  those  could  probably  be 
cultivated  with  profit,  and  that  half  might  be 
planted ; is  that  your  view  ? — Yes.  ° 

Colonel  King- Harman. 

8150.  Do  you  give  that  as  your  own  opinion, 
or  clo  you  confirm  it?— It  is  Sir  Richard  Grif- 
fith’s opinion. 

8151.  But  what  I understand  you  are  asked 
is,  what  is  your  own  . opinion,  and  not  what  Sir 
Richard  Griffith’s  opinion  was  ; do  you  entirely 
agree  with  Sir  Richard  Griffith  ?— 1 do. 

Chairman. 

8152.  I do  not  recollect  that  Sir  Richard  Grif- 
fith refers  particularly  to  planting,  does  he  ?— 
Yes,  he  does,  in  the  report.  In  the  report  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  makes  the  statement  that  he 
considers  so  much  land  capable  of  being  im- 
proved, so  as  to  make  either  tillage  or  pasture, 
and  the  rest  to  be  planted. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8153.  Would  you  kindly  find  that  out  for  the 
Committee,  because  I do  not  remember  Sir 
n'Sf  Griffith  statinf?  that.  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  had  a very  peculiar  view  with  regard  to 
the  growing  of  trees,  in  which  he  fell  into  a 
grievous  error,  as  he  admitted  himself.  He  had 
the  idea  that  trees  would  not  grow  upon  the  bog 
land  because  of  the  septic  quality  of  the  bog 
material.  I think  that  the  only  great  engineer, 
as  far  as  I know,  who  recommended  planting  was 
Mr.  Nimmo,  in  his  great  series  of  bog  reports  ? 

-But  Mr.  Nimmo  was  one  of  the  ten  engineers 
who  were  associated  with  Sir  Richard  Griffith  on 
that  report. 

8154.  That  is  a series  of  reports  from  1809  to 
1812,  and  there  Mr.  Nimmo  states  very  properly 
that  the  great  limestone  mountain  sides  will  grow 
trees,  and  that  those  would  be  the  best  things  to 

/?he  men  who  made  thafc  report  were 
Griffith,  Jones,  Longfield,  Townshend,  Edwards, 
Eyre,  Cockburn,  Blessingtou,  Bald,  and  Nimmo. 
Those  were  the  10  engineers  that  w,ere  together 
m drawing  out  that  report  from  which  1 have 
been  quoting. 

8155.  You  have  been  quoting  now  the  first 
series  of  reports  from  1809  to  1812?— This  is  the 
report  that  was  published  in  1814. 

8156.  At  any  rate,  your  memory  of  the  position 
taken  up  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  is,  that  he 
thought  planting  suitable  for  that  portion  of  the 
waste  lands  not  adapted  for  agriculture ; is  that 
so  ?— In  the  report  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  Mr. 
Nimmo,  and  eight  other  engineers  gave  the  total 
extent  of  the  large  and  small  champagne  red  bogs 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

as  a million  and-a-half,  of  the  black  peat  or  upland 
bogs  as  one  million  and  a quarter ; in  all  nearly 
three  millions.  One  million  acres  of  this  low 
champagne  bog  were  carefully  surveyed  and 
mapped)  with  plans  and  estimates  for  improve- 
ments, and  they  estimated  the  cost  of  drainage  at 
1,250,000 1.  Half  of  these  wastes  they  considered 
fit  for  tillage,  while  a large  portion  of  the  rest 
could  be  made  a pasture  or  planted. 

8157.  That  is  as  near  as  we  can  get  it? — That 
is  at  page  ix  of  the  Preface. 

Chairman. 

8158.  Mr.  Sexton  asked  you  about  the  Sligo 
Bay  estuary ; now  I find  by  a reference  to  an 
important  paragraph  in  your  book,  page  61,  that 
you  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject of  the  Sligo  Bay  estuary,  and  I will  read  to 
you  from  your  own  book  what  you  say  upon  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  cost.  “ Sligo  Bay. — 
Most  extensive  foreshores  and  tracts  of  reolian 
drifts.  Of  the  harbour  we  learn  from  the  Ad- 
miralty Sailing  Directions  that  the  approach 
crosses  an  extensive  flat  called  the  bar,  that 
stretches  across  from  the  Blackrock  lighthouse 
to  the  sands  of  Drumcliff  Bay,  and  is  subject  to  a 
heavy  breaking  sea  with  westerly  gales ; while 
further  in  the  channel  is  intricate  and  dangerous, 
and  only  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of 
14  feet  draught.  All  of  this,  however,  might  be 
remedied  at  comparatively  small  expense,  if  the 
works  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  were  com- 
menced at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  and  combined 
with  the  intaking  of  the  foreshore  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  sandhills.”  Then  you  go  on  to 
show  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
under  Lord  Palmerston’s  direction  at  the  Ard- 
tarmon  Sandhills.  I will  ask  you,  do  you  still 
retain  the  opinion  that  at  a comparatively  small 
cost,  not  only  Sligo  Bay  would  be  considerably 
improved,  but  that  the  foreshore  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bay  could  be  reduced  to  profitable  tillage  ? — 
I do. 

8159.  Then  I will  turn  to  another  passage. 
At  page  42  you  have  the  following  passage  with 
regard  to  the  intakes : “ About  one-half  of  the 
foreshores  might  be  intaken  and  tilled,  while  the 
rest,  in  nearly  all  cases,  could  be  made  more 
profitable  than  at  present,  if  converted  into 
oyster,  mussel,  or  seaweed  farms;”  and  then  you 
wind-up  the  passage  with  a very  apt  remark, 
which  is  this : “ Each  individual  case,  however, 
would  have  to  be  carefully  inquired  into,  as  the 
success  of  the  adventure  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  foreshore  and  the  expense  of  the  dykes 
and  canals,  except  in  such  cases  as  when  ports 
or  ship  channels  are  improved,  where  the  value  of 
the  latter  has  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.” 
Those  two  passages  taken  together,  show  that 

on  are  of  opinion  that  very  great  benefit  might 

e produced  by  combining  the  improvement  of 
the  Sligo  Harbour  with  the  taking  in  of  the 
estuaries  there,  and  reducing  them  into  profitable 
tillage:  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

8160.  I put  that  question  in  consequence  of 
what  Mr.  Sexton  asked  you  with  regard  to  the 
expense? — The  way  I made  out  all  these  calcu- 
lations was  from  the  charts  and  the  Ordnance 
maps,  and  then  I calculated  what  the  amount  of 
embankment  and  canal  would  be. 
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8161.  I did  not  ask  you  for  the  cost,  because 
I feel  quite  sure  you  cannot  give  it  ? — I have 
taken  out  an  estimate  of  the  area  in  the  table  of 
intakes,  and  I see  that  I did  not  take  out  the 
amount  of  sea-dykes  in  regard  to  Sligo  Bay ; in 
some  of  them  I did.  Whereever  I was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  them  I took  them  out ; but  I 
do  not  know  why  I did  not  put  down  the  figures 
for  that  in  this  case. 

8162.  You  have  left  a blank  in  your  table  on 
page  123  for  the  cost  per  acre,  the  present  value 
per  acre,  and  the  original  value  per  acre.  Then 
in  the  same  table  you  have  put  down  Mr.  John 
Gethin  as  the  owner  of  “ Formerly  sand  hills, 
which  travelled  on  to  the  uplands,  did  con- 
siderable mischief.  Planted  with  bent  during 
two  summers,  noiv  able  to  feed  about  300  head 
of  cattle ; ” that  is  what  Lord  Palmerston  planted, 
is  it  not? — Yes. 

8163.  I see  by  your  table  of  intakes  on  page 
50,  you  make  about  4,086  acres  which  may  be 
intaken  : is  that  correct  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

8164.  Now  I will  just  ask  you  this  single 
question ; you  have  given  the  Committee  very 
valuable  information  upon  oyster  culture,  upon 
kelp,  upon  clay,  both  for  pottery  and  firebricks, 
and  also  upon  the  reclamation  of  waste  land, 
especially  foreshores.  Now,  summing  up  the 
whole  of  your  evidence,  have  you  any  measure 
to  recommend  by  which  you  think  those  indus- 
tries may  be  respectively  improved  and  further 
developed,  because  that  is  the  result  we  want  to 
get  at ; how  are  we  to  improve  these  dormant 
or  declining  industries;  has  any  such  mode  passed 
through  your  mind?  — In  my  examination  I 
generally  suggested  in  reference  to  the  different 
industries,  how  they  might  be  developed. 

8165.  But  you  did  not  give  the  Committee 
any  general  suggestion,  following  the  evidence 
you  have  given,  which  has  been  so  interesting,  as 
to  whether  there  were  any  particular  measures, 
such  as  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Government,  or 
co-operative  means  or  joint  stock  companies,  which 
you  think  it  would  be  best  to  adopt  to  quicken 
or  revive  these  dormant  industries  and  get  them 
to  move  forward  more  quickly  than  they  are  now 
doing.  Have  you  considered  that  matter? — I 
have  considered  that  matter,  but  I have  been 
able  to  come  to  no  conclusion  upon  it, 

8166.  I suppose  you  find  that  there  are  great 
difficulties  surrounding  all  parts  of  the  question? 
— As  regards  the  enterprises  I have  been  con- 
nected with,  you  could  not  get  the  money  for 
them ; the  different  people  who  had  the  money 
have  all  backed  out  of  them. 

8167.  We  have  had  a proposal  before  the 
Committee,  which  was  urged  upon  the  Dublin 
Corporation  by  a Committee  appointed  to  go  into 
this  very  question  of  the  industries  of  Ireland, 
who  recommended  the  formation  by  the  Dublin 
Corporation  of  an  Industrial  Bank  with  large 
capital,  which  they  should  apply  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  industrial  enterprise ; have  you 
thought  of  that  question? — No;  my  work  has 
been,  if  anybody  asked  me  for  information  upon 
the  different  subjects,  to  give  them  that  informa- 
tion. 

8168.  You  could  give  them  very  valuable  in- 
formation upon  many  subjects  ? — But  the  means 
I have  never  considered,  because  it  was  not 

3 k 4 a question 
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a question  which  came  so  much  into  my 
line. 

8169.  But  you  place  one-half  of  the  question 
before  the  Committee ; we  are  all  agreed  upon 
the  great  decline  of'  Irish  industries,  and  then 
the  important  question  is  how  to  remove  the  im- 


Ckairman — continued . 

pediments  ? — I am  sorry  I cannot  give  you  an 
idea  of  that,  as  I have  never  considered  that  part 
of  the  subject  further  than  I have  already  stated 
in  reference  to  the  different  subjects  on  which  I 
was  examined. 


Professor  "Walter  Noel  Hartley, 
Chairman. 

8170.  You  are  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  also  a Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  in  Dublin  ? — I am  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  College. 

8171.  I find  that  at  the  close  of  the  Dublin 
Exhibition  of  1882,  you  reported  upon  the  raw 
materials  and  ores  that  were  exhibited  at  the 
Exhibition? — I did. 

8172.  Did  you  consider  that  Exhibition  suc- 
cessful as  regards  the  materials  upon  which  you 
reported? — Some  of  the  exhibits  were  exceed- 
ingly  good,  particularly,  I may  mention,  those 
connected  with  slates,  the  salt  industry,  and  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manure. 

8173.  And  the  cements  were  particularly 
good,  were  they  not? — Yes;  the  cements  were 
particularly  good. 

8174.  And  also  the  pottery  clays? — The  pot- 
tery clays  were  good,  but  we  did  not  find  many 
particulars  concerning  the  clays  to  hand.  I had 
to  depend  upon  old  information  for  an  account  of 
their  use. 

8175.  You  have  devoted,  I believe,  special  at- 
tention to  the  utilisation  of  raw  materials? — I 
have  devoted  my  special  attention  to  the  utilisa- 
tion of  salt,  pyrites,  and  lime,  in  chemical  manu- 
facture. 

8176.  In  the  paper  you  have  handed  in,  you 
specify  three  important  materials,  salt,  lime,  and 
pyrites  ? — Yes. 

8177.  Let  us  take  first  of  all  the  salt ; where 
is  the  principal  manufacture  of  salt  in  Ireland  ? 
— The  manufacture  of  salt  is  near  Carrickfer- 
gus. 

8178.  And  that  is  carried  on  by  a company, 
called  the  Balbriggan  Company  ? — Yes. 

8179.  That  industry  has  been  of  recent  growth, 
has  it  not? — It  has;  I find  no  accounts  of  it  in 
1845. 

8180.  In  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  work,  there  is  no 
mention  of  it? — No. 

8181.  In  that  work  he  stated  that  salt  existed 
at  the  time  it  was  written  only  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  Ireland,  near  Belfast;  you  do 
not  find  any  salt  mines  in  that  district  now,  do 
you  ? — Near  Carrickfergus  there  are. 

8182.  You  say  in  your  Report  “ that  there  is 
no  indication  that  they  contain  any  salt  mines  ” ? 
— That  was  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  book  which  said 
that,  in  1845. 

8183.  Dublin  is  particularly  well  situated  for 
the  exportation  of  salt,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

8184.  Whereas  at  the  present  time  enormous 
quantities  of  salt  are  imported  ?— Yes  ; they  are 
imported. 

8185.  Then,  you  do  not  see  any  reason  to  think 
that  if  the  industry  of  salt  were  more  largely 
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developed,  you  might  compete  with  the  imported 
salt  ? — I should  think  we  could. 

8186.  The  quality  of  your  salt  is  in  no  way 
inferior? — In  no  way  inferior. 

8187.  Are  there  salt  works  in  any  other  parts 
of  Ireland  besides  Carrickfergus  at  present  ? — I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any. 

8188.  But  is  there  salt  to  be  found  in  any 
other  parts  ? — I believe  so,  but  it  is  not  within 
my  knowledge. 

8189.  Why  do  you  believe  there  is  salt  if  you 
do  not  kuow  it  of  your  own  knowledge? — I have 
been  informed  so  by  Professor  Hull,  who  is  a 
great  authority. 

8190.  You  have  been  informed  by  him  that 
salt  exists  in  other  parts  besides  Carrickfergus  ? 
— Yes,  presumably  under  the  marl  in  the  north 
of  Ireland. 

8191.  What  would  be  the  uses  of  the  salt 
besides  for  agricultural  purposes;  what  would 
you  get  from  salt  ? — It  is  very  largely  used  in 
England  and  in  Scotland  for  the  preparation  of 
what  is  known  as  salt  cake,  or  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  also  for  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  iD  which  the  salt  cake  is  the  intermediate 
product.  Then  from  the  salt  we  also  obtain 
hydrochloric  acid  as  part  of  the  process  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  salt,  and  from 
hydrochloric  acid  a very  important  product, 
chlorine,  is  prepared;  and  from  the  chlorine, 
by  its  action  upon  lime,  we  obtain  bleaching 
powder. 

8192.  Are  those  works  at  all  carried  on  now 
in  Ireland  to  any  extent  ? — Y es ; the  substances, 
sulphate  of  soda  and  bleaching  powder,  are 
manufactured  there  by  two  firms. 

Colonel  King- Harman. 

8193.  Where  are  they? — In  Dublin. 

Chairman. 

8194.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  firms? — 
The  two  firms  are  Morgan  Mooney’s  Chemical 
Works,  and  Boyd,  Son  & Company. 

8195.  Besides  the  products  you  have  men- 
tioned, is  there  any  other  product  which  is  to  be 
obtained? — There  is  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic 
of  soda,  but  those  are  not  obtained  in  Ireland. 

8196.  The  carbonate  of  soda  is  very  cheap,  is 
it  not ; not  a costly  thing  ? — It  is  not  costly,  but 
it  is  used  in  very  large  quantities. 

8197.  Would  it  be  worth  while  making  car- 
bonate of  soda  an  article  of  manufacture  from 
salt  ? — It  could  be  done  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
by  a new  process,  Solway’s  process,  which  is 

known 
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known  as  the  ammonia  process ; but  just  at  the 
present  time,  the  Leblanc  process,  which  is  the 
one  generally  used  in  Great  Britain,  would  not  be 
successful  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8198.  Why  is  that? — Because  the  Leblanc 
process  at  the  present  time  is  in  that  condition 
that  probably  it  will  expire.  The  prices  are  ex- 
ceedingly low,  and  the  Solway  Ammonia  process 
is  now°turning  out  so  large  a quantity  of  pure 
soda,  that  probably  it  will  swamp  the  trade.  _ 

8199.  Do  you  mean  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes  ; the  soda  trade  in  England  is  m 
a very  serious  condition  at  the  present  time. 

8200.  Is  that  from  the  change  of  process  . 

Yes. 

Chairman. 

8201.  Then  the  next  ingredient  in  your  list  is 
limestone? — Yes. 

8202.  Will  you  tell  us  for  what  purposes  the 
limestone  is  valuable  ; first  of  all,  before  you  do 
anything  with  it,  it  is  useful  as  building  stone  ?— 
It  is  useful  as  building  stone. 

8203.  Is  any  building  stone  of  good  quality 
found  in  various  parts  of  Ireland?  It  is  ex- 
tremely good. 

8204.  May  I say  that  you  have  never  seen 
better? — I have  never  seen  any  better. 

8205.  What  part  of  Ireland  does  the  limestone 

chiefly  come  from  ? — There  is  an  exhibit  which 
we  have  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  just  now,  which  was  originally  in  the 
Dublin  Exhibition  of  1882,  that  came  from  lul- 
lamore.  . , c , 

8206.  I see  you  mention  another  manufacturer, 
Mr.  William  Carroll,  of  Cork ; he  exhibited  in 
1882 ; then  you  speak  highly  of  the  limestone, 
you  call  it  a fine  specimen  ? — Yes. 

8207.  Not  only  is  it  good  as  building  stone, 
but  it  is  used  as  a chemical  ingredient?  It  is 
used  for  chemical  manufacture. 

8208.  And  also  as  a mortar  or  cement? — Yes, 

it  is  used  as  a mortar  or  cement.  _ . 

8209.  Then  taking  it  as  an  article  of  chemical 
manufacture,  what  purposes  does  it  subserve  ?— 
It  is  necessary  in  the  production  of  bleaching 
powder  ; it  is  also  used  in  the  production  of  soda 
from  common  salt. 

8210.  This  lime,  which  is  manufactured  in 
Cork,  is  so  good,  that  it  is  exported  largely  to 
England  and  Scotland,  is  it  not  ? I believe  so ; 
I was  informed  so. 

8211.  That  vou  only  know  from  what  you 
have  heard?— Yes,  from  what  I was  told  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  quarry . 

Mr.  Leake. 

8212.  It  is  used  entirely  for  chemical  pur- 
poses ? — Yes,  it  is  used  entirely  for  chemical  pur- 
poses, not  for  building. 

Chairman. 

'■  8213.  Then,  in  the  Exhibition  we  have  note- 
able  specimens  of  the  cement,  and  .of  that  you 
say  the  manufacture  is  largely  carried  on  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  called 
Portland  Cement  ? — It  is  so. 

8214.  Is  the  cement  which  you  manufacture 
0.98. 
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equal  in  quality  to  the  cement  you  find  manu- 
factured in  these  valleys? — I have  no  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  cement,  but  from  the  state- 
ments of  an  engineer  of  experience,  it  appears  to 
be  quite  as  good  as  the  English  cement. 

8215.  At  all  events,  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  it  yourself,  and  have  been 
able  to  form  a judgment  as  to  the  quality,  though 
you  could  not  speak  of  it  as  compared  with  other 
cements? — No. 

8216.  Then  we  will  go  to  the  third  article 
that  you  specified,  namely,  pyrites ; that  is  an 
ingredient  you  have  paid  special  attention  to,  I 
believe  ? — I have. 

8217.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what 
are  the  valuable  qualities  of  pyrites? — Pyrites 
is  a mineral  known  as  sulphur  ore,  or  sulphide 
of  iron,  and  in  this  substance  we  have  a valuable 
material  for  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid. 

8218.  The  pyrites  is  found  in  county  Wick- 
low?— Yes,  a considerable  quantity  of  it. 

8219.  You  have  a powerful  rival,  have  you  not, 
to  your  pyrites,  in  Spain  ? — Yes ; the  Spanish 
ores  have  entirely  driven  the  Irish  pyrites  out  of 
the  English  market. 

8220.  Does  that  prevent  the  manufacture  of 
pyrites  being  carried  out  with  success  in  Ireland  ? 
—No,  the  Irish  pyrites  are  being  used  by  Boyd, 
Son  & Co.  in  Dublin,  and  by  the  Wicklow  Ma- 
nure Company. 

8221.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what 
pyrites  is  useful  for  ?— It  is  useful  for  the  pre- 
paration of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  Spanish  pyrites  over  the  Irish  pyrites  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  it  contains  about  3 per  cent, 
of  copper,  and  small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
Consequently,  after  the  ore  has  been  burnt  for 
sulphur,  the  pyrites  cinder,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
treated  for  the  extraction  of  the  copper,  gold, 
and  silver.  In  1877  the  quantity  of  copper  ex- 
tracted in  Great  Britain  from  Spanish  pyrites 
was  9,000  tons.  The  disadvantage  of  the . Irish 
ore  is  that  it  contains  so  small  a quantity  of 
copper,  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  after  it  is 

burnt.  . i t • i 

8222.  I think  you  also  mention  that  the  irisn 
ore  is  less  rich  in  sulphur?— The  quantity  of  the 
sulphur  is  smaller,  which  also  is  a disadvantage. 

8223.  Therefore  in  two  particulars,  it  is  rather 
inferior  to  the  Spanish  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  King- Harman. 

8224.  How  is  one  to  understand  that  the 
absence  of  sulphur  makes  the  pyrites  less  valu- 
able?—Simply  that  from  a given  _ weight  of 
pyrites,  you  get  more  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
Spanish  ore  than  from  the  Irish  ore,  and  the 
labour  for  breaking  it  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

Chairman. 

8225.  I see  that  the  Irish  ore  up  to  the  year 
1862  was  exported  in  very  large  quantities  ? — 
Yes,  to  the  Tyne. 

8226.  You  give  an  important  proof.  ot_  that, 
you  say  that  “ to  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  lliver  Tyne  alone,  40,000  tons  of  Irish  ore 
were  exported  in  1860;  but  in  1863  this  had 
fallen  to  4,000  tons.”  Do  you  account  fortha,t  by 
what  you  mentioned  about  its  being  less  rich  m 

3 LJ  sulphur 
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sulphur  ?— It  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  im- 
portation of  the  Spanish  pyrites. 

8227.  That  has  taken  its  place,  has  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  it  has. 

_ 8228.  And  that  continues  up  to  the  present 
time  ? — Yes,  that  continues  up  to  the  present 
time. 

8229.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Lunge?— Yes,  I 
know  Dr.  Lunge,  of  Zurich. 

8230.  He  says  “ The  bulk  of  Irish  ore  contains 
from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  nearly 
always  a.  small  quantity  of  copper,  but  rarely 
enough  to  make  it  pay  to  extract  it.  In  charac- 
ter it  is  too  hard  and  slatey ; it  does  not  burn 
well;  it  requires  a great  heat,  and  consequently 
deep  kilns.  ’ Is  that  also  the  result  of  your 
experience  ?— I cannot  say  that  it  is  my  experi- 
ence, because  I have  never  had  the  management 
of  a sulphuric  acid  factory,  but  I am  acquainted 
with  the  making  of  chemicals. 

8231.  Dr.  Lunge  had  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining the  facts,  because  I see  he  was  Professor 
of  Technical  Chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
of  Zurich?— Yes,  and  he  was  also  manager  of  the 
Tyne  Chemical  Works  at  one  time  ; so  that  his 
experience  is  very  great.  I may  mention  that 
Messrs.  Boyd,  Son  & Co.,  employ  the  Irish 
pyrites  up  to  the  present,  and  they  find  they  can 
burn  it  without  specially  constructed  kilns. 
They  use  the  kilns  in  which  they  formerly  burnt 
Spanish  pyrites,  and  they  are  using  the  Irish  ore 
with  considerable  success, 

8232.  I see  you  say  that  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  ores  never  contain  less  than  46  per 
cent  of  sulphur  ? — Y es. 

8233.  There  being  the  difference  between  35 
and  46  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  ores  ?— Yes. 

8234.  The  latter  also  contain  from  3 to  4J  per 
cent,  of  copper  ? — Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

fecture  of  artificial  manure  is  carried  on  in 
Cork,  Dublin,  and  also  in  Belfast. 

• And  also  in  Wicklow  ?— Yes,  they  do  it 

m W lcklow  too. 

8240.  What  is  that  artificial  manure  chiefly 
composed  of  ? — I have  a knowledge  only  of  those 
works  which  I have  access  to,  for  instance  Mr 
Morgan  Mooney’s ; there  the  manures  are  made 
from  rock  phosphate  which  is  imported  from 
America,  and  coprolites  which  are  shipped  from 
England;  those  are  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
acid  to  render  the  phosphate  of  lime  soluble  and 
according  to  the  variety  and  quality  of  the 
manure  required,  this  phosphate  is  mixed  some- 
times with  scot  and  sometimes  with  dried  blood 
which  come3  from  South  America. 

. 8241.  Is  seaweed  a thing  which  enters  at  all 

into  the  composition  of  artificial  manure  ? I am 

not  aware  that  it  does  in  Dublin. 

8243.  It  is  a manure  of  itself,  I believe  ? It 

has  been  employed  as  such,  I believe. 

8242.  I suppose  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
manure  is  an  industry  which  is  capable  of  very 
great  development  ?— The  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial manure  is  flourishing  in  Ireland. 
t 8,24i1LIs  there  mucl1  guano  imported  into 
Ireland?— I cannot  say,  1 am  not  aware  that 
there  is. 

8245.  You  have  not  heard  of  it  ? — I have  not. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

8246.  There  is  not  nearly  so  much  imported 
as  there  used  to  be  ? — I believe  not. 

Chairman. 

®f4.7-  Are  the  ingredients  which  compose  those 
artificial  manures  produced  from  home  products, 
or  do  they  come  from  imported  articles  ?— They 
are  imported.  J 


8235.  Is  there  anything  else  upon  the  subject 
of  pyrites  you  would  like  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  ? — I should  perhaps  point  out  that  in 
the  case  of  pyrites  cinders,  the  burned  ore  which 
in  the  case  of  Irish  pyrites  is  useless  and  cannot 
be  removed  from  the  works  excepting  as  ballast, 
we  have  in  the  Spanish  pyrites  a material  which 
can  be  returned  to  the  seller  and  he  is  willing  to 
accept  it  in  part  payment,  and  from  this  material 
the  copper,  the  gold  and  the  silver,  are  extracted, 
and  there  then  remains  the  iron  ore  which  can 
be  smelted  subsequently;  so  that  the  advantage 
gained  by  using  Spanish  pyrites  is  very  great. 
Then  the  companies  which  own  the  mines  in 
Spain  find  now  that  possibly  there  may  not  be 
so  large  an  employment  for  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
making  of  soda  by  the  Leblanc  process,  and 
that  therefore  the  price  will  probably  fall ; they 
have  therefore  taken  very  energetic  proceedings 
an  order  to  maintain  a market  for  these  ores.  ° 

8236.  Do  you  think,  notwithstanding  those 
disadvantages  under  which  you  labour  as 
compared  witli  Spain  and  Portugal,  that  there 
is  still  room  for  an  extended  industry  in  pyrites 
in  Ireland?— Not  for  a very  large  trade. 

8237.  It  is  not  an  industry  which  you  think 

can  be  extended  in  any  great  degree  ? No. 

8238.  Then  we  come  to  the  “manufacture  of 
artificial  manure ; that  is  carried  on  extensively 
in  parts  of  Ireland,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  the  manu- 


Colonel  King-Harman. 

8248.  I think  you  said  one  article,  dried  blood, 
was  imported  from  South  America,  that  the  cop- 
rohtes  were  imported  from  England,  and  that 
those  were  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid  from 
pyrites  ; would  that  be  obtained  from  the  home 
pyrites?  — No,  from  pyrites  imported  from 
opain. 

8?49,  .^ut  ^ bought  you  said  you  imported 
no  Spanish  pyrites?— I was  then  speaking  of 
Mr.  Mooney  s factory,  the  Wicklow  manure  works 
use  the  VV  lcklow  pyrites. 

Chairman. 

8250.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  artificial 
manures  should  not  be  made  of  the  Irish  article  ? 

I am  not  aware  of  any  phosphates  existing  in 
any  part  of  Ireland. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

8251.  Are  there  any  coprolites  ?— I am  not 
aware  of  any. 


8252.  You  mention  in  your  Report  that  the 
chemical  works  m the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 
are  exceedingly  well  managed?— The  chemical 
works  there  are  exceedingly  well  managed. 

8253.  Still  they  are  not  carried  on  so  success- 
fully as  they  ought  to  .be,  they  are  in  a depressed 


state  ? 
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state  ? — They  are  in  a depressed  state.  The 
new  plant  for  the  production  of  chlorine  by 
Weldon’s  process  was  erected  as  soon  as  any 
plant  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain  at  Mr. 
Mooney’s  works,  and  the  new  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphate  of  soda  by  Hargreaves’  pro- 
cess was  erected  by  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Sons,  at  a 
very  early  date.  They  therefore  commenced 
with  new  appliances,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
making  of  chemicals  was  tolerably  successful ; it 
was  a very  good  business  at  that  time.  There 
has  been  a very  large  development  of  the  manu- 
facture of  chemicals  in  Great  Britain  since  then, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  at  present  the  price 
of  chemicals  is  very  low,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  have  to  compete  with  manufacturers  abroad 
who  have  put  up  works,  and  I consider  it  a mat- 
ter which  is  a very  great  credit  to  the  manufac- 
turers in  Dublin  that  they  are  able  to  keep  their 
works  open  at  the  present  time. 

8254.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
establish  a soda  industry  largely  in  the  North  of 
Ireland? — I should  imagine  that  Solway’s  pro- 
cess for  the  manufacture  of  soda  could  be  carried 
on  there ; it  is  carried  on  very  successfully  at 
Northwich  in  Cheshire  by  the  firm  of  Brunner, 
Mond  and  Company. 

8255.  What  advantage  do  you  think  county 
Antrim  possesses  for  such  manufactures  ? — It  is 
at  the  salt  mines  ; the  process  depends  upon  the 
treatment  of  brine  by  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acid. 

8256.  Then  turning  your  attention  to  the  ex- 
portation of  rags  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
is  that  carried  on  to  a very  large  extent  in 
Dublin  ? — I cannot  say  that  I am  aware  that  is 
carried  on  to  any  very  great  extent,  but  I can 
say  that  I know  that  Irish  rags  are  imported  to 
the  English  paper  works. 

8257.  At  all  events,  they-  do  not  make  up  the 
rags  into  paper  at  home  to  any  large  extent  ?— I 
have  been  informed  that  there  is  a paper  mill  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  at  Ballyclare  which  obtains 
materials  from  Glasgow,  that  being  a cross 
channel  traffic  which  is  convenient  for  them. 

8258.  Are  you  not,  of  opinion  that  Dublin  es- 
pecially possesses  advantages  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  ? — I should  imagine  that  on  the 
Liffey  there  are  great  facilities  for  paper  making, 
there  being  water  power  and  a great  shipping 
trade. 

8259.  And  the  chemicals  being  manufactured 
upon  the  spot  ? — Yes. 

8260.  And  the  Esparto  grass? — Esparto  grass 
could  be  imported  in  any  quantity ; it  could  be 
brought  almost  to  the  mill  door. 

8261.  We  have  heard  that  wood  pulp  is  used 
in  the  making  of  paper ; that  would  have  to  be 
imported,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  that  would  have 
to  be  imported, 

8262.  You  have  been  in  the  room  when  the 
peat  question  has  been  largely  gone  into;  do  you 
hold  an  opinion  generally  as  to  the  available  use 
of  the  Irish  peat  ? — Taking  peat  as  a material 
which  could  be  manipulated  and  made  a con- 
venient kind  of  fuel,  I should  say  that  the  best  way 
of  preparing  it  for  manufacturing  purposes  would 
not  be  to  manufacture  it,  but  to  use  it  in  the 
blocks  or  the  little  bricks  into  which  it  is  cut  and 
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employ  it  for  making  gas  in  Siemens’  regenerative 
gas  furnace.  This  furnace  can  be  employed  in 
almost  any  industrial  process  at  the  present  time, 
and  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  for 
the  re-heating  of  iron,  and  even  for  the  smelting 
of  iron. 

8263.  But  Siemens  has  already  adopted  it  to  a 
great  extent  in  producing  gas,  has  he  not  ? — It 
was  once  used  at  the  Inchicore  works  for  the  re- 
heating furnace  which  is  employed  there. 

8264.  Have  you  any  opinion  of  its  being  easily 
converted  into  charcoal? — It  can  be  converted 
into  charcoal,  and  acetic  acid,  and  tar  can  be 
obtained  from  it. 

8265.  This  ( handing  a specimen  to  the  Witness) 
is  a sample  of  charcoal  obtained  from  it  by  a 
gentleman  in  Cheshire ; is  that  in  your  opinion 
a good  specimen  ? — It  is  a very  good  specimen. 

8266.  What  could  that  charcoal  be  used 
for  ? — This  could  be  used  as  fuel,  I should  ima- 
gine. 

8267.  Could  it  be  used  as  a steam  fuel? — 
Certainly. 

8268.  Of  course,  it  would  not  have  the  heating 
power  or  the  durability  of  coke  ? — Of  course,  that 
is  a matter  which  would  require  a little  experi- 
mental evidence  at  first. 

8269.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  inferior  to  coal, 
is  it  not,  both  in  point  of  heat  and  also  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  burns  up  ? — Manufactured 
peat  is  inferior  to  coal ; but  I do  not  understand 
whether  that  sample  is  charcoal  or  peat  made 
into  pulp  and  dried  ; it  appears  to  be  a manufac- 
tured peat. 

8270.  Is  it  not  true  that  peat  can  be  com- 
pressed so  as  to  obtain  great  density,  so  that  you 
might  almost  make  the  top  of  a table  with  peat  ? 
— Yes,  almost. 

8271.  Then  it  is  also  available  as  litter?— 
Yes. 

8272.  Which  you  do  not  make  much  use  of 
now  in  Ireland? — We  do  not,  I believe,  but  I 
cannot  say.  I believe  there  is  a Peat  Litter 
Company  at  Monaster evan. 

8273.  I think  you  stated  that  as  far  as  regards 
the  pottery  clay,  you  have  not  a very  high 
opinion  of  it? — I cannot  say  that;  I saw  only  a 
sample,  but  I did  not  see  any  articles  manufac- 
tured from  it  I believe  it  is  very  good. 

8274.  In  your  report  you  refer  to  a very  fine 
pottery  clay  exhibited  by  the  Clonmel  Corpora- 
tion ; and  then  you  quote  Sir  Robert  Kane  in 
his  work  on  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland, 
to  show  that  Sir  Richard  Griffith  states  that  this 
clay  is  quite  “equal  to  the  pipe  clay  of  Bovey 
Tracy  in  Devonshire.  It  burns  purely  white, 
and  in  the  extreme  heat  of  a porcelain  furnace 
only  acquired  a very  slight  buff'  tinge ; large 
quantities  of  this  clay  have  been  exported  to 
England,  but  no  use  has  been  made  of  it  at 
home.”  That  rather  goes  to  show  that  you  havo 
a high  opinion  of  certain  clays,  and  also  for  fire 
bricks  there  are  some  very  good  clays  ?-— Yes, 
there  are  some  very  good  clays  for  fire  bricks. 

8275.  Where  do  they  come  from? — Those 
clays  come  from  Tipperary,  as  far  as  I recollect. 

8276.  Was  not  there  a very  large  manufactory 
in  Tipperary  of  pipes  for  tobacco  smoking  ? I 
am  not  aware  of  that ; I have  been  in  Ireland 
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chiefly  for  the  last  six  years,  but  I had  not  been 
there  much  previously. 

8277.  It  was  represented  to  me  that  there  was 
a very  extensive  manufacture  at  one  time  in 
Tipperary  of  pipes,  and  that  they  were  exported 
in  large  quantities,  but,  now  that  industry  has 
ceased  to  exist,  that  although  people  smoke  still, 
they  do  not  use  the  Tipperary  clay.  Then  there 
is  one  other  matter,  namely,  ochres;  you  say  that 
there  were  some  very  fine  ochres  exhibited  in 
Dublin,  and  that  that  is  a material,  produced 
from  a highly  ferruginous  clay;  what  is  the  ochre 
chiefly  used  for  ? — It  is  used  for  colouring  floor 
cloth,  and  as  a paint,  and  usually  for  colouring- 
brown  paper. 

8278.  Is  it  used  to  paint  out-door  railings  and 
gates  ? — Yes. 

8279.  There  is  something  in  it  which  prevents 
the  corrosion  of  the  iron,  is  not  there  ? — Yes. 

8280.  Is  it  very  valuable  for  the  purpose?— 
Yes,  I believe  so. 

8281.  Where  is  that  chiefly  made? — That  is 
manufactured  in  Wicklow,  in  the  Vale  of  Ovoca, 
largely. 

8282.  That  industry  might  be  profitably 
extended,  might  it  not? — I believe  that  they  do 
a pretty  good  trade  in  ochres. 

8283.  Upon  the  whole,  what  particular  manu- 
facture would  you  think  might  be  most  exten- 
sively developed  at  the  present  time ; I think 
you  have  mentioned  pyrites  and  clay ; where  do 
you  think  there  is  the  best  opening  for  an  increase 
of  industry  in  Ireland  ? — I should  say  paper 
mills. 

8284.  I omitted  to  ask  you  about  paper ; there 
is  a great  deal  of  paper  used  for  the  Avails  of 
houses ; that  is  all  imported,  is  it  not,  at  the 
present  time  ? — I should  say  it  was  ; I do  not 
know  positively ; but  I do  not  know  any  place 
in  Ireland  where  if.  is  made. 

8285.  I have  had  a good  many  specimens 
lately  of  Irish  papers  and  so  on  sent  to  me,  but 
I have  not  had  a single  specimen  of  decorative 
paper  used  for  the  rooms  of  houses,  and  you  do 
not  know  anywhere  where  that  is  made  ?— I do 
not ; of  course  there  is  a paper-staining  industry 
connected  with  that  manufacture,  which  is  quite 
a distinct  trade. 

8286.  There  would  come  in  the  want  of 
technical  education ; there  is  nothin'*-  in  which 
taste  is  more  shown  than  in  the  patterns  of  orna- 
mental papers,  and  that  is  where,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  we  are  so  lamentably  inferior  to  our  French 
neighbours  ? — That  is  so. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8287.  You.  are  connected  with  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  in  Ireland? — I am. 

8288.  You  are  Professor  of  Chemistry  there  ? 
— Yes,  I am. 

8289.  Is  that  college  now  in  pretty  full  work- 
ing order?— Yes,  it  it  is  just  now,  perhaps,  in 
its  best  condition.  The  largest  number  of 
students  were  attending  during  this  last  session 
since  the  opening  of  the  college. 

8290.  When  the  statement  is  made  before  this 
Committee  that  the  college  is  not  progressing, 
that  is  not  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  history 
of  the  college,  is  it  ? — I should  say  not,  because 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

the  number  of  students  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing for  the  last  four  or  five. years. 

8291.  Would  you  give  the  Committee  the 
numbers  for  the  last  year  ?— This  last  session  we 
have  had  88  students. 

8292.  How  many  have  you  accommodation  for  ? 
— I can  speak  only  of  course  of  my  own  depart- 
ment; my  laboratory  has  been  overfull  durino- 
this  year,  and  it  was  overfull  last  year. 

8293.  How  many  can  you  accommodate  ? — 
W e can  accommodate  comfortably  about  20  or 
24  students  ; it  depends  upon  the  number  of 
those  who  are  doing  advanced  work  in  the 
laboratory  ; this  year  I had,  I think  it  was,  30. 

8294.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  enlarge 
the  accommodation  of  the  college  in  your  depart- 
ment, in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country  ? 
— I think  it  would,  in  time.  I mentioned  last 
year  that  if  the  numbers  continue  to  increase  as 
they  had  been  increasing,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  laboratory. 

8295.  As  far  as  you  know,  are  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  college  working  pretty  actively  ? 
— Yes,  they  are ; because  I know  that,  we  have 
a larger  number  of  associate  students  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  I mean  by  “ associate 
students  ” those  who  enter  the  college  with  the 
intention  of  going  through  a three  years  course 
of  instruction. 

_ 8296.  Would  you  just  define,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  may  hereafter  read  this 
evidence,  what  the  classes  of  students  ave  who 
would  attend  your  courses  ? — The  associate  stu- 
dents, may  be  divided  into  three  classes;  those 
who  intend  to  be  civil  engineers,  those  who 
intend  to  be  mining  engineers,  or  those  who 
intend  to  become  manufacturers,  or  to  become 
science  teachers.  Then  as  regards  the  occasional, 
or  non-associate  students,  we  have  a certain 
number  who  enter  to  take  up  the  classes  in 
science  with  a view  of  obtaining  honours  in  the 
Royal  University  examinations ; some  of  those 
are  engineering  students,  some  are  medical 
students,  and  the  others  are  students  who  intend 
to  take  an  Arts  degree,  but  who  wish  to  take 
honours  in  science. 

8297.  Then  they  come  to  your  college  as  a 
means  of  superior  education  to  fit  themselves  for 
contests  in  other  places  ?— That  is  so. 

8298.  But  besides  that,  you  have  a class  of 
students,  as  I understand  from  your  former 
answer,  whom  you  educate  completely  to  the  end 
of  their  course,  in  engineering,  in  mining,  and  in 
manufactures? — That  is  so. 

_ 8299.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  a country 
circumstanced  as  Ireland  is,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  give  as  full  a development  to  that 
college  as  possible  ? — I do. 

8300.  Then  do  you  think  that  your  staff  is 
adequate  to  your  requirements  in  a country  like 
Ireland  ? — I think  that  the  staff  should  be  slightly 
enlarged. 

8301.  I think  we  had  it  in  evidence  that  one 
department,  that  of  Agriculture,  has  been  extin- 
guished?—Yes,  I believe  so;  that  was  before  my 
time. 

8302.  Now  I will  ask  you  this  question  : are 
you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland,  and  the  evidence  we  have  had  given 
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here  as  to  the  necessity  of  improved  agricultural 
education,  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  in  some  college,  and  probably  in 
you?  college,  a system  of  complete  agricultural 
education  should  be  given? — I should  say  it 
would  be  very  desirable. 

8303.  Would  your  college  furnish  the  natural 
home  of  that  class  of  scientific  teaching  to  which 
agricultural  teaching  could  be  added  on?  I 
should  think  so,  certainly.  . 

8304.  Is  there  any  body  in  Ireland  to  which  it 
•would  be  more  connate  than  it  would  to  yours  ? 

]\ly  opinion  concerning  education  of  that  kind 

■in  Ireland  is,  that  it  should  be  done  by  the 
universities,  and  that  the  universities  should,  be 
popular  institutions.  As  it  is,  at  the  present  time 
the  universities  are  not  constituted  as  the  univer- 
sities in  Germany  or  in  Scotland  are  ; no  one 
thinks  of  going  to  any  other  institution  but  to  a 
university  to  obtain  education  of  that  kind  in 
those  countries.  Our  college  was  founded  only  for 
those  ivlio  do  not  want  to  pass  through  a univer- 
sity. . 

8305.  It  was  also  founded,  was  it  not,  to  supple- 
ment what  is  not  supplied  in  university  education 
in  England  or  Ireland  ? — It  was. . 

8306.  I ask  you  again,  would  it  not  be  desir- 
able, having  in  view  the  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
and  ’ the  want  of  agricultural  education  in  the 
universities,  that  to  the  teaching  given  in  your 
college,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
cognate  for  this  purpose,  there  should  be  tacked 
on  a system  of  agricultural  education  ? I think 
it  would  be  desirable. 

8307.  Was  not  it  rather  premature  to  arrest 

the  experiment  when  an  agricultural  department 
was  attached  to  it,  as  was  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  ? — l am  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  and  I could  not  give  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.  . . . . , 

8308.  At  all  events,  your  experience  in  Ireland 
shows,  and  in  fact  you  admit,  the  want  of  agri- 
cultural education;  would  it  not,  therefore,  be 
desirable,  if  not  in  any  more  suitable  place,  that 
certainly  in  your  college,  a system  of  agricultural 
education  should  be  added  on  to  the  education  that 
is  now  given  in  the  college?— I should  say  it 
would,  failing  any  other  institution. 

8309.  Are  you  aware  that  a very  large  system 

of  industrial  and  agricultural  education  has  been 
established  in  the  United  States  of  America?—! 
have  gathered  something  of  that  kind  from  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education.  , . , 

8310.  You  have  not  heard  the  evidence  given 
before  this  Committee  in  reply  to  the  questions 
put  on  that  subject  ? — I have  not. 

8311.  But,  looking  to  the  backward  state  of 
agriculture  in  Ireland,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
main  industry  of  the  country,  do  not  you  think 
that  a reform  of  agricultural  education  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  that  country  ?— I should  say 
it  was  very  necessary. 

8312.  And  that  very  little  progress  can  be 
expected  in  agriculture  towards  the  level  of.  the 
science  of  the  day,  until  some  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  is  set  going  on  a proper  scale  ?— 
Certainly. 

8313.  Can  you  put  your  college  m any  way 
in  comparison  with  the  analogous  colleges  upon 
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the  Continent  and  elsewhere,  as  to.  its  working, 
its  staff,  its  means  of  support,  and  its  operation 
on  the  country  ?— In  the  Report  for  this  year,  or 
rather,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  it  has 
been  shown  that,  considering  the  small  staff  of  the 
college,  the  attendance  is  as  good  as  in  most  col- 
lege sof  a similar  character  on  the  Continent.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  proportion  of  students 
to  teachers  in  the  institution. 

8314.  Then  will  you  refer  to  the  Report  at 
page  273  ; you  have  there  tabulated  the  colleges 
of  Carlsruhe,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dresden,  Stutt- 
gard,  Darmstadt,  Brunswick,  Freiburg,  Stock- 
holm, Zurich,  the  Central  School  of  Paris,  the 
Ponts  et  Chaussdes  (1863),  Paris ; the  Catholic 
University  College,  Dublin ; King’s  College, 
London  (Department  of  Engineering  and  Applied 
Science) ; and  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin ; how  do  you  stand  with,  regard  to  the 
majority  of  those  colleges  in  the  number  of 
professors  and  total  staff?  — We  have  a total 
staff  of  11,  eight  professors  and  three  assistants. 
In  the  Zurich  Technical  School  there  is  a total 
staff  of  104  ; 90  professors  and  14  assistants.  In 
the  Central  School  of  Paris  there  are  62  pro- 
fessors. With  regard  to  students,  the  Zurich 
School  has  750  students  ; the  Central  School  of 
Paris  has  644  students.  The  proportion  of 
students  to  staff  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin,  is  7'2  ; in  Zurich  .it  is  7-J,  and  in  the 
Central  School  of  Paris  it  is  10'4. 

8315.  You  are  higher  than  the  School  of  the- 
Ponts  et  Chaussees ; below  the  Central  School  of 
Paris,  a fraction  above  the  Zurich  School ; you 
are  somewhat  below  Stuttgard  and  below  Stock- 
holm?— Yes. 

8316.  With  the  others  you  hold  your  ground 
very  well? — Yes. 

8317.  As  compared  with  King’s  College,  Lon- 
don, how  do  you  stand  ?— There  is  a particular 
department  of  King’s  College,  London,  which 
corresponds  to  our  college,  viz.,,  the  Department 
of  Engineering  and  Applied  Science.  The  pro- 
portion there  is  11  professors  and  12  lecturers, 
demonstrators,  and  tutors  ; the  total  staff  is  23, 
and  the  number  of  students  is  132;  and  the  ratio 
of  students  to  staff  is  5 '8. . Perhaps  I might  draw 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  next  page,  in 
which  the  number  of  male  students  inthe  colleges 
of  America  amounts  to  26,296,  and  the  ratio  of 
male  students  to  teachers  is  7 '5  in  that  very  large 
number. 

8318.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  connection 
witii  that  comparison  which  you  wish  to  bring 
out  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is. 


Mr.  Leake. 


8319.  You  mention  “ male  students;”  are  there 
female  students  also  ? — There  are. 

8320.  Which  would  raise  the  average  very 

considerably,  would  it  not? — About  one-sixth  of 
the  students  are  women.  . 

8321.  Then  there  would  be  . nearly  eight  to 
each  professor  ? — A little  over  eight. 


Chairman. 

8322.  I suppose  there  are  no  women  in- 
ductors ? — I do  not  know  that;  we  have  none,  at 

8323.  1 was 
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Dr.  Lyons. 

8323.  I was  going  to  ask  you  with  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  staff  in  your  college,  are  they 
adequately  paid? — We  are  not  paid  equally  with 
the  staff  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

8324.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  some 
outline  as  to  the  comparison  ? — Por  instance,  in 
my  own  case,  my  entire  time  is  occupied  with 
the  college  work  ; and  the  work  which  I do, 
that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  lectures  which  I de- 
liver is  larger  than  that  given  by  the  professor 
in  the  Rojml  School  of  Mines,  the  pay  attached 
to_my  professorship  is  500  l.  a year,  with  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  fees.  I think  the  fees  the  first 
year  were  very  small;  they  were  about  60 1 
Last  year  the  fees  were  larger ; I forget  the  ex- 
act sum.  This  year  the  fees  were  about  120  /., 
so  that  it  makes  it  about  600  /.  a year.  At  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  the  professor,  whose  time 
is  entirely  engaged,  receives  800  l.  a year. 

8325 . So  that  you  are  rather  at  a disadvantage  ? 
— Yes,  I am  rather  at  a disadvantage  in  com- 
parison. 


8326.  Are  you. referring  to  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines  in  Dublin  ? — No  ; to  that  in  London ; 
but  it  is  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
at  South  Kensington,  as  ours  is. 


8327.  Are  you  expected  to  devote  your  whole 
time  to  your  duties  in  the  college  ?— Yes. 

8328.  Does  it  very  fully  occupy  your  time  ? — 
It  does,  completely. 

»329.  Are  you  restricted  from  taking  supple- 
mentary positions  of  emolument,  examinerships, 
and  such  things  as  that? — Yes;  we  are  not 
allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  one  of  the  terms  of  my 
appointment  that  I am  not  to  take  official  work 
for  remuneration. 

8330.  You  could  not  be  examiner  in  the  Royal 
University,  or  in  the  London  University,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? — I could  not  be  an  examiner 
in  the  London  University ; I could  not  possibly 
attend.  I could  not  get  absence  from  Dublin 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  examination. 

8331.  Because  your  duties  are  so  close? — Yes, 
my  duties  are  so  close. 


S332.  Are  you  debarred  also  from  taking  ™j_ 
rate  pupils  ?— I could  not  possibly  do  that. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8333.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a rule  aaainst 
your  devoting  any  portion  of  your  time  to  Jiving 
private  instruction,  or  that  you  could  not  do  it 
because  of  your  engagements  ?— I should  not 
work  tm'e  f°r  14  “f  1 attenlied  t0  my  college 

8334.  Then  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 

time  of  a professor  conscientiously  doino-  his  dutv 
in  the  college  is  very  fully  occupied  ?— It  is  verv 
iulljf  occupied.  J 

. 8335-  Jt  js.  occupied  in  the  daytime  in  conduct- 
ing his  teaching,  is  it  not  ?— It  is. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

to  8336.  Is  not  the  relation  between  the  student 
'l  and  “e  Professor  one  of  a very  close  character 
tii  there  ?— It  is,  more  especially  with  the  advanced 
students.  . 

ie  8337.  Are  you  not  during  a considerable 'part 
in  ot  the  day  in  personal  contact  with  the  students 
:h  conveying  to  them  orally  and  technically  all  the 

3,  details  of  instruction?— Yes. 

;-  . 8338.  You  are  occupied,  then,  from  what  hour 

a-  in  the  day  to  what  hour  in  the  afternoon  ? — I am 
d generally  m the  college  from  10  in  the  mornino- 
" hMf-past  four;  sometimes  I am  kept  there 
it  till  six  o’clock. 

I 8339  In  dealing  with  the  advanced  students 

- and  explaining  to  them,  and  furnishing  them  with 

.,  additional  means  of  improving  themselves  ? 

e Yes ; and  more  especially  directing  the  nature  of 
3 the  work,  and  giving  instructions  to  my  assistant 

for  instance,  who  does  a great  deal  of  detailed’ 
teaching;  but  more  especially  one  is  very  much 

- engaged  in  conducting  researches  and  givino-  in- 
struction to  the  advanced  students  in  the  conduct 
of  such  work.  All  this  requires  a large  amount 
ol  time,  which  is  necessarily  expended  at  the 
college,  and  also  at  home  subsequently. 

8340.  Does  not  your  system  of  teaching  involve 
a very  close  personal  supervision  by  the  professor 
of  a student  say,  as  to  making  a complicated 
chemical  analysis  of  a substance  in  which  eio-ht 
or  ten  elements  are  to  be  found;  I suppose  that 
—Ye?  P1’evails  there  Sti11’  as  Jt  did  30  years  ag0? 

834L  The  student  is  set  to  find  out  the 
materials  which  are  mixed  up  together  in  a cer- 
tain compound?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

S342.  Does  not  that  require  very  close  and 
constant  supervision  and  assistance  from  the  pro- 
fessor to  the  student  while  he  is  conducting  the 
operation  ?— Yes;  but  it  also  requires  the  constant 
attention  of  a demonstrator  under  the  professor. 

8343.  And  you  would  say  that  in  the  evening 
it  is  necessary  that  the  professor  should  give  at- 
tention to  his  notes  and  the  works  he  has  to  read 
to  keep  himself  up  to  the  level  of  his  work’—’ 

I nat  is  so. 

8344.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  suflicient 
attention  is  not  devoted  in  your  college  to  the 
subject  of  popular  lectures,  and  of  popular  in- 
struction oy  the  staff  of  the  college  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  Dublin.  You 
have  examined  that  subject  very  closely,  and, 
looking  at  your  occupations  in  the  daytime,  I 
would  ask  you  whether  you  would  be  able, 
physically,  to  resume  in  the  evening  the  same 
close  attention  to  instruction  as  you  have  followed 
out  m the  daytime  ?— Certainly  not. 

8345.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a system 
of  practical  instruction  (as  I am  requested  to  call 
it)  should  be  pursued  in  the  evening  classes  in 
the  college . —I  have  already  proposed  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  in  a separate  laboratory,  and 
that  the  demonstrator,  or  someone  appointed  for 
“P"rP°,8fe>  should  give  evening  instruction. 
,rI346-.,y  1 “ot  ask  y°u>  is  it  not  a totally 
different  class  of  instruction  that  would  be  given 
to  the  evening  classes  from  that  very  detailed 
class  of  instruction  which  you  have  now  described 
to  us  as  carried  out  in  the  day  time  ?— Yes,  it  is 
more  elementary,  and  must  necessarily  be  so 

from 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

from  tlie  limited  time  that  could  be  devoted  to 
the  work. 

8347.  And  from  the  greater  unpreparedness. of 
the  hearers  ? — Yes,  that  of  course  has  to  do  with 
the  matter,  but  it  is  chiefly  a question  pf 
time;  the  student  must  spend  several  hours  in 
the  laboratory  ; he  must  attend  to  his  work  with 
great  regularity  if  he  is  to  do  any  good  at  all ; he 
could  not  do  that  in  the  evening. 

8348.  If  it  were  desirable  to  carry  out  a 
system  of  more  popular  instruction  in  the  evening, 
would  it  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  staff  of 
the  college,  instead  of  doing  the  work  of  the 
evening  by  the  same  men  who  had  devoted  all 
their  energies  during  the  day  to  teaching  those 
special  and  technical  classes  ? — It  would  be  quite 
necessary. 

8349.  If  it  be  desirable  to  do  that,  will  it  not 
be  necessary  for  the  State  to  make  an  addition  to 
the  staff,  and  to  open  its  purse  and  pay  the 
additional  members  of  the  staff . properly  for 
giving  such  teaching  in  the  evening  as  is  indi- 
cated, and  which  would  be  of  a more  popular 
character  than  that  close  study  which  is  involved 
in  your  day  teaching  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

8350.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  a 
system  of  evening  teaching  of  this  class,  more 
popular  than  the  day  teaching,  should  be  intro- 
duced and  superadded  to  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  college  ? — I do  think  it  desirable. 

8351.  With  the  view  of  affording  the  working 
classes  such  assistance  as  they  cannot  get  any- 
where else  in  the  college? — Yes,  certainly. 

8352.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  recommend 
that  an  adequate  addition  should  be  made  to  the 
staff  of  professors,  or  assistant  professors,  to  carry 
out  that  system  of  evening  instruction? — I 
would. 

8353.  You  do  not  think  the  present  staff,  oc- 
cupied as  they  are  at  present,  could  discharge 
the  additional  duties  of  teaching  in  the  evening  ? 
— I do  not. 

8354.  And  you  would  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  staff  for  that  purpose  ? 
"Yes 

8355.  Do  you  find  there  is  a _ considerable 
desire  amongst  the  popular  classes  in  Dublin  for 
the  kind  of  instruction  you  give  in  the  evening  ? 
—I  have  found  there  "is  a considerable  desire, 
but  I have  also  found  that  a large  number  can- 
not benefit  by  the  teaching  ; that  their  pre- 
liminary education  has  not  been  sufficiently  good ; 
that  is  the  great  difficulty. 

8356.  Still,  as  I understand  you,  you  would 
think  it  desirable  to  superadd  to  the  instruction 
given  in  the  college  some  system  of  evening-  in- 
struction ?— Yes  ; I think  that  if  anyone  desires 
instruction  he  should  have  the  means  of  getting 
it.  I should  think  it  a great  hardship  for  them 
to  be  deprived  of  any  advantage  of  the  kind. 

Chairman. 

8357.  Would  that  be  possible  with  the  present 
staff?— It  would  not  be  possible  with  the  present 
staff. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Kenny. 

8358.  In  what  respect  is  the  preliminary 
education  defective  ? — Chiefly  in  elementary 
mathematics  : that  is  a most  important  training 
for  anyone  who  is  to  derive  benefit,  for  instance, 
from  a course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  ; in  fact, 
for  every  scientific  subject  mathematics  is  most 
important.  . 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8359.  It  has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  rather 
vague  correspondence  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  last  year  that  students,  principally 
English  students,  come  to  your  college,  and 
carry  away  your  best  prizes ; is  that  the  fact, 
and  if  so,  will  you  tell  us  what  your  explanation 
of  it  is  ? — There  are  a certain  number  of  English 
students  who  come  over  to  the  college,  generally 
about  nine  are  present  in  the  college  at  one 
time  ; three  come  each  year,  so  that  as  they  stay 
three  years,  there  are  generally  at  one  time  nine 
present.  Those  are  Royal  exhibitioners,  and 
they  have  gained  their  exhibitions  by  open  com- 
petition in  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department ; they  do  not  necessarily  come 
from  England;  they  sometimes  come  from  Scot- 
land, and  sometimes  they  are  Irish  students. 

8360.  Has  that  fact  been  so  that  for  three  or 
four  years  the  principal  prizes  have  been  won  by 
persons  who  were  not  students  for  more  than  a 
short  period  in  your  college? — If  I carefully 
looked  through  the  prize  lists  I might  find  out, 
but  I could  not  say  off-hand  whether  it  is  the 
case  or  not,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  is  not 
so.  One  of  our  most  distinguished  students, 
Mr.  Templeton,  who  passed  out  of  the  college 
last  year,  came  from  Belfast.  I think  he  was  a 
Royal  exhibitioner,  and  he  certainly  took  some 
of  the  best  prizes.  In  this  report  I see  that  in 
pure  mathematics  the  first  prize  was  won  by 
William  F.  Barry. 

Chairman. 

8361.  The  best  men  get  the  best  prizes? — 
Yes. 

8362.  Have  those  who  are  not  Irish  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  Irish? — No  advantage  what- 
ever. 

8363.  They  get  the  prizes  by  doing  the  best 
work  ? — By  hard  work,  and  by  perhaps  having 
had  a rather  better  preliminary  education. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8364.  But  it  is  not  an  appreciable  number  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  an  appreciable  number.  I see  the 
first  name  in  the  list,  for  a prize  for  mathematics 
is  an  Irish  student ; at  least  I believe  he  was. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8365.  Are  you  aware  of  the  statement  having 
been  in  circulation,  which  I have  mentioned, 
that  students  coming  from  other  places  have 
carried  off  some  of  the  highest  prizes  in  the 
college,  where  they  have  only  pursued  a short 
period  of  education  ? — One  sees  vague  statements 
in  newspapers,  but  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  use 
to  pay  any  attention  to  them,  because  some  of 
them  are  obviously  incorrect. 

8366.  Is  it  the  fact,  or  is  it  consistent  with 
Your  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  there  is  a class 
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Dr.  Lyons— continued. 

of  men  who  make  it  a sort  of  profession  to  go 
about  from  college  to  college  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  elsewhere,  and  pick  up  the  prizes  ? — I have 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a certain  number  who, 
whenever  they  see  a prize  which  they  think  they 
can  obtain,  do  all  they  can  to  obtain  it,  and  quite 
right  too  if  they  can ; there  is  one  of  our  best 
students  who  gained  a prize  in  the  Eoyal  Uni- 
versity, and  this  last  year  I understand  he  has 
got  a valuable  scholarship  in  Trinity  College, 
too,  so  that  he  really  holds  two  scholarships  at 
the  present  moment;  one  at  the  University  and 
one  at  Trinity  College. 

8367.  You,  yourself,  have  given  evening  lec- 
tures?— Yes,  I have. 

8368.  In  how  many  towns  ? — I gave  lectures  in 
King’s  College,  London,  for  nine  years,  and  I 
lectured  in  Dublin  for  four  years. 

8369.  What  did  you  find  the  attendance  in 
Dublin  ? — The  first  year  was  to  me  surprising  ; 
the  second  year  I did  not  expect  the  attendance 
would  be  so  large,  for  the  reason  that  I thought 
that  as  the  lectures  had  just  been  started,  in  the 
first  year  there  would  probably  be  a large  at- 
tendance of  those  who  desired  a course  of  instruc- 
tion in  theoretical  chemistry,  whereas  in  the 
second  year,  a number  of  those  would  have  been 


Dr.  Lyons*— continued. 

satisfied,  and  therefore  it  was  only  the  fresh  class 
who  would  attend.  In  the  third  year  the  num- 
bers began  to  fall  off,  but  I endeavoured  in  that 
year  to  carry  on  my  instruction  to  a higher  staoe 
and  that  would  naturally  lead  a larger  numberto 
fall  off;  some  of  them  would  not  require  such 
detailed  information  on  organic  chemistry  and 
its  useful  applications,  or  upon  metals  and  alloys, 
and  their  uses  upon  which  subjects  I lectured. 
It  was  necessary  before  the  students  could  take 
up  this  special  study,  that  they  should  have  a 
training  in  the  general  principles  of  chemistry. 

8370.  Do  you  regard  it  as  very  important  in 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  that  this  college 
should  be  developed  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
that  it  is  capable  of?— I do  ; that  it  should  be 
gradually  be  developed. 

8371.  Do  you  believe  it  is  destined  to  have  a 
very  important  influence  on  the  industrial  educa- 
tion and  development  of  Ireland? — I should 
think  it  would;  I believe  that  it  would. 

8372.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  those  who  pass 
through  your  hands  successfully  get  positions  in 
other  places  for  scientific  education? — Yes,  a 
large  number,  but  chiefly  outside  Ireland;  a 
considerable  number  outside  Ireland,  at  any 
rate. 
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Monday , 6th  July  1885. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Captain  Aylmer. 

Sir  Ilervey  Bruce. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 
Mr.  Leake. 


Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy 
Mr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilrnot. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Professor  Walter  Noel  Hartley,  f.r.s.,  p.r.s.e.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Molloy. 

8373.  Wit  at  do  you  consider  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  industries  existing  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  time,  apart,  of  course,  from  farming  ? — 
Chemical  industries  and  chemical  manufactures. 

8374.  Would  you  limit  the  industries  in  Ire- 
land now  to  the  chemical  manufactures ; are 
there  no  other  industries? — I have  no  know- 
ledge of  other  industries  ; chemical  industries 
are  my  special  study.  I am  professor  of  applied 
chemistry,  as  well  as  of  theoretical  chemistry, 
and  therefore  I make  chemical  manufactures  a 
study. 

8375.  What  are  the  chemical  manufactures  in 
Ireland  now  ? — The  manufacture  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  of  bleaching  powder,  and  of  artificial 
manures. 

8376.  And  that  would  be  the  full  extent  of 
the  manufacture,  would  it? — There  are  the 
distilling  industries  which  are  also  a chemical 
manufacture,  and  the  brewing  which  is  also  a 
chemical  manufacture ; the  bleaching  is  a chemical 
process  which  may  be  classed  as  a chemical 
industry,  though  not  as  a manufacture. 

8377.  With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  has  been  stated,  I forget  by  whom, 
that  the  amount  of  the  civilisation  of  a people  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
manufactured  by  them  ; what  is  the  amount  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  iu  Ireland  at 
present  ' — I could  not  give  the  correct  figure, 
because  I am  only  acquainted  with  the  quantity 
of  material  used  in  two  works  in  Dublin,  and 
only  one  of  them  manufactures  sulphuric  acid; 
there  are  other  works  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
Belfast  with  which  I am  not  so  well  acquainted. 

8378.  May  the  Committee  take  it,  that  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time  there  are 
not  more  than  four  or  five  sulphuric  acid  manu- 
facturers?— Yes,  I think  so ; I can  reckon  five  at 
the  present  moment. 

8379.  In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  do  we  export  sulphuric  acid,  or  do 
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we  import  any  sulphuric  acid  ? — I think  there  is 
none  imported,  but  the  product  of  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  common  salt  is  exported ; 
99  per  cent,  of  it  is  exported  from  Dublin;  that 
is  to  say,  sulphate  of  soda. 

8380.  Then  the  sulphuric  acid  which  we  make 
in  Ireland  we  do  not  export;  and  I would  ask 
you,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  we  manufacture  in  Ireland  sufficient  for  our 
purposes,  or  is  it  capable  of  much  larger  develop- 
ment ; I mean  in  obtaining  sulphate  of  soda  and 
other  cognate  substances  ? — It  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacture.  It  is  made  as  a 
necessary  re  agent  for  the  preparation  of  other 
substances,  chiefly  for  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  the 
bleaching  powder  is  obtained  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
chlorine  is  liberated,  and  by  it  lime  is  converted 
into  bleaching  powder. 

8381.  We  make  a certain  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  country  now ; and  from  that  we 
obtain  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  we  obtain  also 
from  it  the  bleaching  materials  ; do  you  think 
that  if  the  sulphuric  acid  trade  were  developed, 
there  is  an  opening  for  a much  larger  manufac- 
ture than  at  present? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

8382.  There  is  no  opening  for  the  use  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  other  articles  of  commerce? — No, 
the  trade  at  the  present  time  is  over  developed. 
I think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

8383.  Before  we  leave  this  subject,  let  me  ask 
you  this:  is  the  sulphuric  acid  we  use  in  Ireland, 
manufactured  entirely  from  home  pyrites,  or  do 
we  import  it  from  Spain  ? — It  is  largely  manu- 
factured from  Spanish  pyrites. 

8384.  Is  that  because  the  imported  article  is 
cheaper,  or  because  the  Spanish  ore  is  richer 
than  ours  ? — The  Spanish  is  a richer  ore  to  com- 
mence with,  and  furthermore,  the  Spanish 
pyrites  cinder  is  valuable,  whereas  the  cinder 
from  the  Wicklow  pyrites  is  not  valuable. 

8385.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — It  does 
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Mr.  Malloy — continued. 

not  contain  silver,  gold,  and  copper  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  pay  for  their  extraction. 

8386.  Then  the  Spanish  pyrites  is  principally 
used  for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  it? — 
I cannot  say  that  it  is  principally  used,  but  it  is 
largely  used.  The  Wicklow  Manure  Company, 
which  does  a good  deal  of  mining  in  Wicklow, 
uses  the  home  pyrites. 

8387.  Then  with  regard  to  sulphate  of  soda,  to 
what  extent  do  we  import  or  export  sulphate 
of  soda? — Ninety -nine  per  cent,  of  the  sulphate 
of  soda  is  exported  from  Ireland.  Of  the  bleach- 
ing powder,  60  per  cent,  is  exported,  and  from 
one  factory,  Mr.  Morgan  Mooney’s,  20  per  cent, 
of  the  manures  are  exported;  it  is  an  export 
trade. 

8388.  Is  only  1 per  cent,  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda  used  in  the  country  ? — That  is  all. 

8389.  And  we  import  none  ? — No. 

8390.  How  would  that  strike  you ; if  only 
1 per  cent,  is  used  in  the  country,  would  you  say 
that  that  was  due  to  the  non-existence  of  other 
manufactures  or  outlets  for  the  use  of  the  sulphate 
of  soda? — Yes  ; it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  very  extensive  glass  works  for  one 
thing,  because  glass  works  use  sulphate  of  soda 
largely. 

8391.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  sulphate  of 
soda,  if  trade  were  developed  in  Ireland,  as  we 
hope  it  will  be,  a considerably  larger  quantity 
could  be  used  in  Ireland,  and  the  fact  that  we 
only  use  1 per  cent,  of  your  manufacture  is  an 
evidence  of  the  non-existence  of  trade  in  our 
country  ? — I do  not  think  I should  draw  that 
inference,  because,  if  I mistake  not,  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  goes  to  Russia,  and 
that  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  scarcity  of 
chemical  manufactures  of  that  kind  in  Russia. 

8392.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  it  that 
we  are  able  to  export  so  large  a quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  to  Russia,  with  England  interven- 
ing with  her  large  manufactures?  — England 
also  exports  enormous  quantities,  and  the  makers 
of  chemicals  in  Dublin  manage  their  works  so 
well  that  they  are  able  to  compete  with  English 
manufacturers. 

8393.  That  is  the  point  I wanted  to  arrive  at; 
our  manufacture,  in  this  particular  direction, 
is  quite  equal  to  the  English  manufacture  ? — 
The  works  at  the  present  time  in  Dublin  are 
some  of  the  best  works  I have  ever  seen  any- 
where. 

_ 8394.  Then,  I might  draw  this  inference  from 
that,  that  we  can  compete  in  manufacture  with 
English  manufacturers  where  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity?— Yes. 

8395.  You  mentioned  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
soda  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  with  sand  ; to 
what  extent  is  the  glass  manufacture  now  car- 
ried on  in  Ireland?— I know  only  one  manu- 
factory, and  that  is  at  Ringsend,  near  Dublin. 

8396.  Is  that  the  only  one  we  have  ? — I am 
not  acquainted  with  any  other. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8397.  Is  not  that  a bottle  works? — It  is  a 
bottle  works. 

8398.  But  you  are  also  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Pugh’s  works,  in  Marborough-street,  for  the 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

manufacture  of  plate  glass,  are  you  not  ? — To  a 
certain  extent;  I know  the  place,  but  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a factory  or  not;  I do  not 
know  whether  he  actually  makes  the  glass.  I 
know  he  turns  out  wine  glasses  and  table  glass, 
for  instance. 

8399.  And  he  cuts  glass  too  ? — I am  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  manufacture. 

Mi\  Malloy. 

8400.  I believe  the  fact  is  that  he  does  not 
manufacture  ; he  deals  in  glass  only? — I cannot 
positively  say  how  that  may  be. 

8401.  Dr.  Lyons  says  that,  at  present,  they 
only  make  bottles.  I suppose  you  are  aware 
that  bottles  are  the  most  profitable  part  of  the 
glass  making  trade,  and  that  the  great  works  at 
Elbogen  and  at  Dresden  turn  out  25,000,000 
bottles  a year  ? — Yes. 

8402.  Are  you  aware  that  the  two  great  glass- 
works at  Elbogen  and  at  Dresden  supply  bottles 
to  consumers  in  Ireland  ? — I should  think  that  is 
very  likely. 

8403.  Are  you  aware  that  the  bottles  there 
are  manufactured  from  granite  ? — I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

8404.  You  may  take  it  from  me,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  your  examination,  that  from  25,000,000 
to  30,000,000  bottles  a year  are  manufactured 
there  from  granite,  which  contains  the  neces- 
sary alkali  ? — I have  oftened  wondered  that  the 
granite  in  Ireland  was  not  used  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  glass. 

8405.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land there  are  large  granite  deposits,  and  from 
your  chemical  knowledge  you  are  aware  also 
that  this  is  the  cheapest  and  best  material  from 
which  to  make  bottles?— I should  say  so,  from 
my  chemical  knowledge ; not  from  my  practical 
knowledge,  but  from  theoretical  knowledge. 

8406.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  material  for 
making  glass  of  a light  or  pale  character? — Yes. 

8407.  Then  we  may  take  it,  that  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  we  have  large  deposits  of  granite 
which  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  glass 
making,  and  which  would  enable  the  Irish  glass 
manufacturers  to  compete  more  than  successfully 
with  the  English  manufacturers  ? — I should 
think  so. 

8408.  Are  you  aware  now  that  the  English 
manufacturers  cannot  compete  with  the  German 
manufacturers,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
one  uses  granite  and  has  not  to  purchase  alkali, 
whereas  the  other  uses  sand  and  has  to  purchase 
sulphate  of  soda? — I am  aware  of  the  fact,  now 
that  you  mention  it. 

8409.  There  were  at  one  time  more  glass 
manufactories  in  the  country  than  there  are  now, 
and  they  were  successfully  conducted  ? — Yes;  I 
have  seen  specimens  of  the  Waterford  table 
glass. 

8410.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  given  in 
evidence  before  this  Committee  that  that  glass 
was  of  a better  character  and  of  a better  design 
than  the  Hnglish  glass  ?— -I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

8411.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before 
this  Committee  that  that  was  so.  Now  I would 
like  to  ask  you  a question  upon  the  point  of 
technical  education,  which  is  your  particular 
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Mr.  Molloy — continued. 

branch,  what  is  the  state  of  technical  education 
in  Ireland  now?— It  depends  upon  what  you 
really  regard  as  technical  education.  I should 
like  to  have  some  definite  statement  as  to  that. 

8412.  I will  take  first  the  teaching  of  practical 
and  applied  chemistry  ? — In  Dublin  we  have  a 
very  good  school  for  the  purpose. 

8413.  What  is  the  course  of  teaching  .at  that 
school;  is  it  theoretical  or  practical? — It  is  both; 
and  furthermore,  it  is  made  as  practical  as  it  pos- 
sibly can  be.  For  those  who  intend  to  devote 
their  attention  to  chemical  manufacture,  we 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  students  over  some 
of  the  chemical  works,  those  of  Mr.  Morgan 
Mooney,  for  example ; over  Messrs.  Boyd,  Bon 
and  Company’s  works  ; over  Vincent  Paul  and 
Company's  works ; and  over  Messrs.  Guiness’s 
Brewery,  and  seeing  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  out  upon  a large  scale,  which  have 
been  already  treated  of  in  lectures  and  illus- 
trated by  models  and  specimens,  This  I may 
mention  is  a course  which  terminates  a three 
years’  training  in  theoretical  chemistry  and  prac- 
tical chemistry,  including  chemical  analysis  and 
other  cognate  branches  of  science,  which  are  of 
use  to  those  who  intend  to  devote  their  attention 
entirely  to  chemical  manufacture,  no  matter 
what  the  manufacture  may  be — it  may  be  the 
management  of  a brewery,  or  the  management 
of  a distillery,  or  a bleaching  factory,  or  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals. 

8414.  This  school  you  speak  of,  is  a Dublin 
school,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  the  Royal  College  of 
Science. 

8415.  What  number  of  students  attend  there; 
what  is  the  average  number  of  students? — 
Eighty-eight  students  were  attending  this  last 
session  ; 88  were  attending  last  year,  1884-85, 
and  80  attended  in  1883-84.  This  I gave  in 
evidence  on  the  last  occasion. 

8416.  The  reason  I asked  you  was,  because 
some  doubt  has  been  expressed  in  the  course  of 
the  examination  here,  as  to  whether  these  schools 
were  really  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  people  in  Ireland  ? — Of  course  they  are  to 
some  extent  because  the  fees  are  not  veiy  large  ; 
the  fees  are  half  of  what  such  fees  are  for  in- 
struction of  the  kind  in  England. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8417.  Would  you  state  the  amount  of  them? 
— Usually  for  a course  of  lectures  the  fee  is 
two  guineas,  while  in  England  the  fees  are 
from  four  to  five  guineas  ; a course  of  laboratory 
instruction  for  an  entire  year  working  every  day 
six  days  a week,  and  all  day,  would  be  10  7.  in 
Dublin  ; here,  in  England,  it  would  cost  25  l. 
Then  a student  in  England  has  many  expenses 
which  would  not  be  incurred  in  Dublin. 

8418.  What  would  the  two  guineas  be  for? — 
The  two  guineas  would  be  for  a course  of  lec- 
tures ; a course  of  say  75  lectures  on  chemistry, 
or  75  lectures  on  physics. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

8419.  Still  you  will  probably  admit  that  that 
hardly  brings  the  school  within  reach  of  the 
poorer  classes,  because  they  would  have  to 
support  themselves  during  the  three  year’s 
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course  ; do  you  think  any  extension  in  the  direc 
tion  I speak  of  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
country  ? — My  idea  is  that  those  subjects  ought  to 
be  taughtin  schools.  I do  not  think  there  is  a good 
system  of  middle  class  education  in  Ireland  ; that 
is  to  say,  it  is  not  an  education  of  modern  times. 
So  long  as  24  or  25  years  ago  there  have  been 
schools  in  England  like  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  King  Edward  VI. ’s  School  in  Birming- 
ham, the  City  of  London  School,  and  the  school 
of  University  College,  London,  and  of  King’s 
College,  London,  where  such  subjects  as  che- 
mistry, physics,  and  mathematics  have  been 
taught  in  a very  efficient  manner,  and  such 
teaching  has  been  placed  upon  a level  with  the 
classical  and  the  purely  literary  education. 
Then  also  in  those  schools  there  have  been  very 
efficient  laboratories  well  conducted,  well  fitted; 
and  there  the  students  or  boys  from  the  age  of 
12  to  14  have  a good  opportunity  of  obtaining 
very  good  instruction  in  practical  chemistry  ; so 
good  that  in  certain  cases  they  have  been  able  to 
pass  out  of  the  school  at  the  age  of  17  directly 
into  chemical  works,  with  sufficient  knowledge 
not  only  to  do  the  ordinary  analytical  operations 
which  are  necessary,  but  by-and-bye,  with  a 
little  further  instruction  in  a college,  to  manage 
the  works  ; and  those  are  very  great  advan- 
tages. 

8420.  In  Ireland  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  attend  the  classes  you 
speak  of,  do  so  after  having  passed  through  the 
regular  course  of  studies  at  college  or  school,  say, 
beginning  at  the  ages  of  16,  17,  18,  and  even 
later.  I think  that  is  the  state  of  the  case  in 
Ireland  ? — That  they  come  to  the  college  after 
they  have  been  to  the  school ; yes. 

8421.  Therefore  the  very  time  at  which  they 
come  to  you  for  scientific  training  would  be  the 
period  at  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
they  would  enter  into  an  office,  or  such  other 
occupation  as  they  might  be  able  to  take  ? — 
Generally. 

8422.  Do  not  you  think,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  a very  great  advantage  if  this  scientific 
education  could  be  given  upon  a wider  scale, 
with  greater  facilities,  and  at  an  earlier  age,  than 
it  is  given  at  at  present? — Yes,  in  the  schools. 

8423.  What  would  you  propose  as  the  best 
means  Cor  effecting  that  purpose,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  schools  and  colleges  and  so  forth, 
that  we  have  in  Ireland;  National  schools  and 
others  ? — I should  certainly  advocate  the  endow- 
ment of  a large  number  of  schools,  in  which  those 
modern  subjects  of  instruction  should  be  effici- 
ently taught.  Private  effort  cannot  carry  out 
such  changes  because  they  necessitate  the  engage- 
ment of  new  masters  for  such  instruction,  and 
they  necessitate  the  building  of  lecture -rooms 
and  laboratories,  all  of  which  entails  a very  great 
expense. 

8424.  Then  you  would  advocate  the  endow- 
ment of  a limited  number  of  central  schools  in 
Ireland  for  that  purpose  ? — I should. 

8425.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  schools  were 
established  and  properly  endowed  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  ? — I believe  it  would  very  largely 
contribute  to  commercial  prosperity. 
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Mr.  Molly — continued. 

8426.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  we  are  most  deficient  in  Ire- 
land, at  the  present  time,  namely  technical  edu- 
cation ? — I think  so. 

8427.  You  are  aware  of  the  schools  which  are 
carried  on  in  Germany  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries ? — 1 am. 

8428.  Would  you  agree  with  what  one  of  the 
witnesses  has  stated  before  this  Committee,  that 
we  are  really  at  a great  discount  in  our  struggle 
for  life  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  greater  technical 
knowledge  of  young  men  coming  from  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  who  have  been  trained  in  those 
colleges? — Yes,  I should  quite  agree  with  that. 

8429.  And  you  would  strongly  advise  there- 
fore the  establishment  of  these  central  schools 
for  technical  and  scientific  teaching? — I should. 

8430.  You  think  that  would  help  to  a con- 
siderable extent  to  build  up  our  commerce 
again  ? — I believe  it  would. 

8431.  I would  ask  you  at  the  present  time, 
with  regard  to  the  students  who  pass  through 
your  hands  and  the  other  professors’  hands,  do 
they  all  remain  in  Ireland,  or  do  they  go  to  other 
countries  to  obtain  situations? — A certain  number 
of  them  remain  in  Ireland,  because  they  have 
been  sent  to  us  on  account  of  their  fathers  having 
some  manufactures  which  require  some  chemical 
knowledge  or  some  knowledge  of  engineering ; 
but  others  of  them  go  to  other  countries,  far  too 
many  of  them. 

8432  . In  point  of  fact,  the  supply  which  comes 
from  you  cannot  find  occupation  in  Ireland  ? — 
No. 

8433.  The  only  outlets  are  those  very  few 
chemical  manufactories  that  you  mentioned  a few 
moments  since? — Yes. 

8434.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  I would 
ask  you  this  : take  a student  who  after  a three 
years’ course  from  you,  goes  into  the  world  to 
obtain  a situation,  and  compare  him  with  a student 
who  leaves  one  of  the  ordinary  schools  or  colleges 
in  Ireland;  how  would  you  estimate  the  chances 
of  their  obtaining  profitable  labour,  and  what 
would  be  the  difference  in  the  remuneration 
which  they  would  . probably  receive  ? — That  is 
rather  a difficult  question  to  answer;  it  would 
require  a great  deal  of  consideration. 

8435.  Now  take  a student  who  leaves  one  of 
the  national  schools,  having  passed  successfully 
through  it,  and  a student  who  has  left  your 
school ; would  the  student  who  has  left  the  first 
named  school  have  any  hope  of  obtainino-  a 
better  situation  than  one  beginning  at  50  /.  or 
60  l.  ? — I am  sure  I cannot  say. 

8436.  But  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
scientifically  trained  pupil  would  earn  a much 
larger  remuneration,  and  take  a better  position 
than  the  other? — Certainly. 

8437.  Now  I will  ask  you  a question  or  two 
about  the  subject  of  bleaching ; what  is  the  system 
of  bleaching  in  Ireland  now  generally  adopted? 
— I.  cannot  say  that  I am  aware  of  the  exact 
process  that  is  employed  now.  I know  that  the 
bleaching  powder  is  largely  used  in  the  bleaching 
works,  and  that  the  linen  is  put  on  the  grass  as 
it  formcrlj''  was  to  a great  extent;  but  my  con- 
nection with  bleaching  works  terminated  many 
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years  ago.  I was  temporarily  connected  with 
some  bleaching  works. 

8438.  But  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  even  in  the 
bleaching  works  the  greater  portion  of  the  sub- 
stances used  are  purchased  from  the  works  of 
Mr.  1 ennant  in  Glasgow  ? — I should  say  not ; 
but  still  I am  not  aware  of  that.  I know  that 
Mr.  Morgan  Mooney  exports  60  per  cent,  of  his 
bleaching  powder,  and  it  stands  to  reason  there- 
fore, that  only  40  per  cent,  of  his  make  can  be 
employed  in  Ireland ; but  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  chemical  works  in  Glasgow  supply  some  of 
the  works  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  because  they 
could  very  conveniently  do  so. 

8439.  Still  not  more  conveniently  than  they 
could  be  supplied  from  Ireland  ? — That  is  a 
question  which  I should  think  depends  entirely 
upon  the . situation  of  the  works.  In  certain 
cases,  I should  say  they  could  be  supplied  much 
more  conveniently  from  Glasgow. 

8440.  Would  you  not  say  it  was  a question 
that  depended  very  much  upon  railway  rates? 
—Not.  necessarily.  The  works  with  which  I 
was  connected  had  the  River  Bann  within  two 
miles,  and  steamers  used  to  come  from  Glasgow 
and  deliver  materials  much  nearer  to  the  door  of 
the  works  than  the  nearest  railway  could  do  it  ; 
the  nearest  railway  was  eight  miles  off.  That  is 
just  a case  in  point,  where  the  cross-channel 
traffic  was  much  more  convenient  than  the  rail- 
way. 

8441.  But  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  Mr,  Tennant 
can  send  his  bleaching  powder  from  Glasgow  to 
the  north  of  Ireland  by  railway,  at  a cheaper 
price  than  we  can  from  Dublin  ?— I do  not  know 
that ; I know  nothing  about  the  railway  rates. 

8442.  I do  not  know  whether  you  can  say 
anything  upon  the  subject  of  drainage  ? — I know 
nothing  about  it. 

8443.  We  had  an  interesting  conversation 
here,  the  last  day,  upon  the  subject  of  kelp 
manufacture.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have 
given  any  attention  to  that  matter?—!  have  not 
given  special  attention  to  it. 

8444.  .You  have  not  devoted  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  it  to. give  evidence  upon  it? — I should 
not  like  to  give  evidence  upon  it;  all  my  infor- 
mation comes  from  Mr.  Stanford,  who  manufac- 
tures upon  the  island  of  Tyree. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8445.  I.  want  to  understand  what  exactly  is 
the  objection  you  take  to  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore this  Committee  by  Professor  Galloway  ? — I 
think  I have  mentioned  that.  I could  answer 
the  question  better  by  reference  to  the  letter 
which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence. 

8446.  In  reference  to  the  statement  made  in 
the  year  1883,  that  the  best  attendance  at  the 
day  classes  at  the  college  had  been  in  the  year 
188L-82,  Professor  Galloway  said  that  there 
were. exceptional  causes  in  that  year,  which  were 
not  likely  to  recur;  do  you  call  that  in  ques- 
tion ?— No,  I do  not  at  all.  What  I called  in 
question  was  his  remark  that  such  high  numbers 
were  not  likely  to  recur. 

8447.  He  said  that  there  were  exceptional 
causes  which  affected  the  attendance  in  that  year 
which  were  not  likely  to  recur?— I did  not  so 

understand 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

understand  it.  I understood  that  he  said  the 
numbers  that  were  reached,  in  that  year  were  not 
likely  to  occur  again. 

8448.  Here  is  the  question,  No.  7226:  Profes- 
sor Galloway  was  asked,  “ I believe  that  the 
maximum  number  of  day  students  in  the  col- 
lege was  reached  in  1882,”  to  which  lie 
replied,  “ Yes,  but  there  is  a peculiarity 
about  that  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  again.” 
Then,  turning  to  the  report  of  the  Dean 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
of  1884,  I find  that  the  large  attendance 
in  1886  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  students 
from  the  Milltown  College  and  the  Alexandra 
College,  and,  therefore,  apart  from  the  evidence 
of  Professor  Galloway,  there  was  a very  excep- 
tional cause  increasing  the  attendance  ?— But 
that  is  not  the  point.  You  asked  me  why  it  was 
I took  exception  to  Professor  Galloway’s  evi- 
dence ; it  was  that  I gathered  that  his  evidence 
was  creating  a false  impression;  namely,  that  the 
numbers  were  not.  likely  to  be  reached  again.  I 
considered  that  as  merely  an  expression  of  opi- 
nion on  his  part,  and  that  it  was  not  exactly  con- 
sistent with  the  facts  that.  I had  before  me, 
namely,  that  the  attendance  last  year  was  88. 

8449.  Professor  Galloway’s  evidence  was,  that 
“ a "ood  number  came  from  some  ecclesiastical 
establishments  to  get  scientific  instruction  for 
the  time.”  It  does  appear  that  in  that  year  the 
attendance  was  inflated  by  the  students  from  the 
Jesuit  College  of  Milltown,  and  the  Alexandra 
College  ? — It  was ; it  is  so  stated  in  that  report. 

8450.  Have  any  similar  students  attended 
since?— Some  have  attended  from  the  Blackrock 
College,  who  intended  to  be  teachers ; we  had 
14  from  Milltown  College,  but  I do  not  think 
we  have  had  any  such  considerable  attendance 
from  any  similar  body  since  that  year. 

8451.  So  that,  up  to  the  year  1885,  Professor 
Galloway’s  inference  remains  tolerably  true, 
that,  the  "attendance  of  that  year  was,  in_a  sense, 
exceptional  ? — Yes,  exactly  so ; that  is  quite 
correct. 

8452.  So  that  really  the  only  contest  between 
you  and  the  professor  is  as  to  whether  the  infer- 
ence which  he  draws  from  the  year  1881-82  may 
not  be  premature  ? — That  is  all.  I had  not  a 
copy  of  the  evidence  before  me  when  I wrote  that 
letter.  I merely  acted  upon  the  impression  that 
was  made  upon  me  by  hearing  the  statement  in 
the  room. 

8453.  I think  you  will  perceive  now  that  the 
observation  of  Professor  Galloway  was.  well 
within  his  right  to  make?— It  had  something  in 
it,  but  it  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

8454.  In  other  words,  we  must  wait  a little 
longer  in  order  to  be  certain? — Yes. 

8455.  You  also  make  some  observations  in 
regard  to  evening  instruction,  and  you  say  that 
those  who  heard  Professor  Galloway  might  have 
been  led  to  suppose  that  such  instruction  was 
continued  clown  to  the  time  when  his  connection 
with  the  college  ceased.”  Now  I think  I have 
corrected  your  impression,  and  you  find  he  only 
said  that  the  instruction  was  given  while  he  was 
there,  and  then  you  say  that  instruction  ceased 
14  years  ago.  Now  Professor  Galloway  has 
written  to  inform  me  why  this  instruction  ceased; 

0.98. 
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he  said,  “ Of  course  this  kind  of  superior  technical 
education  was  never  noticed  by  the  heads  of  the 
department  with  just  one  exception  with  regard  to 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair  ; in  fact,  when  it  again  started, 
the  evening  classes  in  the  college  of  science,  all 
the  recognition  I got  was  a reduction  of  my 
salary,  so  I gave  them  up.”  Probably  you  con- 
sider that  a very  adequate  reason,  that  when  a 
man  was  doing  evening  work  voluntarily,  and  he 
found  that  instead  of  being  paid  for  it  his 
salary  for  his  day-work  was  partly  cut  off;  that 
would  account  for  his  abandonment  of  the  heroic 
attempt  to  teach  artisans  in  the  evening  ?— Yes, 
no  doubt  that  would  be  discouraging.  I may 
mention  that  in  my  own  case  at  very  great  in- 
convenience, and  I may  say  with  injury  to  my 
health,  I gave  evening  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
college,  and  received  no  recognition  whatever 
from  the  Department;  and  I may  mention  that 
the  cause  which  Professor  Galloway  assigned  for 
giving  up  the  evening  lectures  in  1867  is  very 
much  what  I have  already  mentioned  in  the 
letter.  I have  here  a copy  from  the  Minutes  of 
our  Council  of  28th  November  1867 . It  is  headed, 

“ Read  the  following  report  from  Professor  Gal- 
loway in  reference  to  evening  classes  in  Practical 
Chemistry.  In  reference  to  the  letter  which 
lias  been  addressed  to  the  Department  with 
respect  to  the  continuation  of  evening  classes  in 
Practical  Chemistry,  and  which  the  College 
Council  desired  me  to  report  upon  at  their  last 
meeting,  I have  to  state  that  independent  of  all 
other  considerations  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me,  for  the  following  reasons,  to  continue  the 
evening  classes  in  Practical  Chemistry  this  ses- 
sion. 1st.  The  lower  laboratory  is  at  the  present 
time  in  an  unfit  state  for  a class  to  assemble  in, 
and  the  session  will,  no  doubt,  be  far  advanced 
before  it  is  placed  in  a fit  condition.  2nd..  I shall 
be  fully  occupied  in  the  evenings  during  the. 
session  preparing . the  lectures  which  I have  to 
deliver  in  applied  chemistry.”  I may  mention 
that  at  that  time  Professor  Galloway,  occupied 
the  chair  of  Practical  Chemistry,  I think  it  was 
called,  and  he  would  then  give  60  lectures  during 
the  year.  I hold  the  chair  which  he  held  at 
that  time,  with  also  the  chair  of  theoretical  che- 
mistry, which  was  held  by  Dr.  Sullivan  at  that 
time.  Under  these  conditions  I have  to  deliver 
from  120  to  140  lectures  on  chemistry,  so  that 
my  work  in  lecturing  is  much  greater  than  was 
Professor  Galloway’s  at  that  date  when  he  made 
this  report. 

8456.  Do  you  propose  to  read  anything  further 
from  that  report  ? — I beg  to  hand  it  in.  I have 
read  only  from  the  first  page. 

8457.  1 1 would  appear  that  Professor  Galloway 
had  another  reason,  namely,  that  his  salary  for 
his  day  work  had  been  decreased  though  he  was 
carrying  on  voluntary  evening  work  ? — His  fixed 
salary  could  not  have  been  decreased.  I cannot 
understand  that ; but  it  may  have  affected  the 
fees  which  were  to  be  derived  from  the  attend- 
ance of  the  day  classes.  I should  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  attendance  of  the  day  classes 
would  be  rather  diminished,  and  that  therefore 
the  amount  of  the  fees  would  not  be  so  great; 
but,  of  course,  I do  not  understand  that  that  had 
an v thing  to  do  with  it. 

3 M 3°  8458.  Ihen 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

8458.  Then  you  say  with  regard  to  evening  in- 
struction that  “ It  might  have  been  possible  for 
men  attending  during  the  evening  to  make  use  of 
the  benches  and  other  laboratory  accommodation 
which  others  paid  for  during  the  day ; ” what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? — I mean  that  at  the  present 
time  every  laboratory  bench,  when  the  session 
is  in  full  swing,  is  occupied  ; the  man  had  paid 
liis  fee  for  the  table,  the  gas,  the  water  and  the 
fittings  generally  ; he  had  a cupboard  for  his  own 
apparatus,  and  a set  of  re- agents  and.  bottles  for 
those  re-agents,  which  were  in  his  charge.  He 
was  responsible  for  all  of  them,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  session  he  had  to  return  them  all  in  good 
order;  you  could  not  possibly  introduce  another 
set  of  men  into  the  laboratory  to  use  the  things 
that  had  been  in  the  use  of  another  student 
during  the  day  unless  you  wished  to  incur  all  the 
complications  which  must  necessarily  result  from 
such  a “ Box  and  Cox  ” arrangement.  Another 
reason  why  the  classes  could  not  be  carried  out  in 
the  evening,  was  that  we  were  all  fully  occupied 
during  the  day;  evening  instruction  might  be 
started,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  on 
day  after  day ; if  we  had  another  teacher  with 
another  laboratory  we  could  manage  that.  It 
has  been  indeed  proposed  that  another  laboratory 
might  be  at  some  time  or  other  put  up,  and  then 
probably  the  best  of  our  students  who  take  an 
associateship  after  a three  years’  course,  might  be 
deputed  under  the  general  direction  of  a professor 
to  carry  out  a course  of  evening  instruction  ; but 
these  suggestions  could  not  be  very  well  carried 
out  without  doing  an  injustice  to  individual  effort 
elsewhere.  There  are  classes  established  now  at 
the  Mechanics’  institute  by  one  of  our  old 
students,  Mr.  Leaper,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
him  to  establish  classes  of  that  kind  in  the  college, 
because  we  should  have  far  greater  advantages 
than  he  could  possess. 

8459.  But  the  Committee  could  not  assent  to 
the  principle  that  Mr.  Leaper  is  to  be  pro- 
tected to  the  injury  of  the  public  ; the  Committee 
would  desire  that  even  through  the  medium  of 
competition  with  him  the  best  evening  instruction 
should  be  given  to  the  public?— I can  quite  un- 
derstand that. 

8460.  If  it  should  be  considered  desirable  that 
evening  practical  instruction  should  be  given  to 
the  public  in  Dublin,  do  you  consider  that  any 
such  question  as  additional  staff  or  additional 
laboratory  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  ? 
Certainly  not ; but  that  is  an  ai’rangement  which 
I,  as  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  College, 
could  not  make;  that  would  be  made  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  London. 

8461.  Is  it  true  that  the  College  is  prevented 
from  teaching  geometrical  drawing  because  you 
have  only  a four-branch  gaslight  ? — I was  not 
aware  of  that ; but  I was  not  in  the  room  when 
much  of  the  evidence  was  given. 

8462.  The  evidence  was  given  by  Professor 
OTieilly,  and  you  were  present ; I see  you  replied 
to  Question  5246  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Technical  Education,  and  in  reply  to  Question  5255 
Professor  O’Reilly  said,  « There  is  a defect  of 

light ; the  light  is  a four-branch  gaslight  ” ? I 

have  no  recollection  of  that ; I do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

8463.  If  that  be  so  ; that,  is  to  say,  if  the  want 
of  a better  light  is  allowed,  as  it  appears  to  be,  to 
stand  m the  way  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  the 
question  of  increased  staff,  or  of  better  accommo- 
dation, would  probably  be  impeded  and  not. 
promptly  responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  ?— I should  not  like  to  draw 
that  inference. 

8464.  Taking  for  granted  what  you  say  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  professor’s  function,  in 
promoting  the  advancement  of  learning,  you  say 
that  “ For  the  merely  utilitarian  object  of  ordinary- 
trade  purposes  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  more  than  a diffusion  of  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  science ; ” and  you  add 
that  such  instructions  as  a rule  might  be  given  by 
assistants  or  demonstrators? — Yes,  that  is  usual 
in  England. 

8465.  It  would . appear  to  follow  from  that, 
that  evening  practical  instruction  could  be  <nven 
by  the  demonstrators  to  the  students,  and  that  it 
need  not  extend  beyond  the  elements  of  science  ? 
— That  is  so. 

8466.  Now  touching  the  difficulties  that  are  in 
your  way  as  regards  the  management  of  the  Col- 
lege, I see  by  your  report  that  there  has  been  a 
serious  disarrangement  of  the  geological  collec- 
tion, consequent  upon  the  enlargement  of  the 
drawing  school,  and  the  re-  arrangement  of  the 
physical  laboratory.  How  long  has  that  disar- 
rangement continued  ? — It  has  continued  for  the 
whole  year,  or  very  nearly  a whole  year.  I 
think  it  was  an  entire  twelve  months. 

8467.  Does  it  continue  still? — No,  the  physi- 
cal laboratory  now  is  in  working  order. 

8468-  But  does  the  disarrangement  of  the 
geological  collection  continue  still? — I cannot 
answer  that  question.  I cannot  express  an 
opinion  upon  that  point. 

8469.  The  professor  of  engineering  complains 
that  “ The  additional  drawing  school  opened  last 
year  remains  still  unprovided  with  suitable  ac- 
commodation, the  Board  of  Public  Works  having 
refused  to  complete  the  tables  according  to  the 
instructions  given  them,  and  insisting0  on  the 
adoption  of  a design  of  their  own  which  has  been 
rejected  by  the  professor  of  engineering.  The 
‘ boxes’  required  for  the  students’  instruments, 
ordered  last  spring,  have  not  as  yet  been  de- 
livered. The  result  of  this  delay  is  that  the  old 
drawing  school  is  overcrowded  and  will  become 
more  so,  if,  as  is  usual,  persons  enter  for  survey- 
ing in  the  approaching  term.”  Is  that  so  ?— Of 
course  I have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  facts.  I 
must  take  the  report  as  it  stands.  I should  say 
it  was  so,  or  the  professor  would  not  have  had 
that  sentence  inserted  in  the  report. 

8470.  There  seems  to  be  pretty  constantly 
some  alteration  or  other  going  on  which  impedes 
the  work  of  education  ; how  is  that  ?—  Because 
the  place  was  never  built  for  a college. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8471.  It  was  Sir  Charles  Cootes’s  town-house, 
was  it  not? — I do  not  know  whose  house  it 
was. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

. 8472.  It  is  a very  extensive  and  showy  domi- 
cile ? — Yes,  but  for  teaching  science  you  require 
now 
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Mr.  .Season— continued. 

now  buildings  which  are  really  built  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Chairman. 

8473-  You  say  the  accommodation  is  inade- 
quate there  now?— Yes,  at  the  present  time  it 
is-  We have  been  crowded  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  1 am  speaking  now  particularly  of  my 
own  laboratory. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8474.  How  is  it  that  the  Board  of  Works 
think  they  know  better  than  the  professor  of  en- 
gineering what  kind  of  tables  he  wants  for  the 
purpose  ?— I cannot  answer  any  questions  about 
the  Board  of  Works.  I have  quite  enough  to  do 
with  them  when  I am  in  Dublin. 

8475.  And  you  cannot  get  the  boxes  for  the 
drawing  materials  ? — No. 

8476.  I see  that,  “ owing  to  the  alterations  re- 
quired for  the  removal  of  the  physical  laboratory 
to  the  south  gallery  of  the  museum,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  former  physical  laboratory  into  a 
biological  laboratory,  the  lecture  theatre  could 
not  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  usually 
more  attractive  courses  of  evening  lectures  dur- 
ing the  past  session.”  By  the  “ usually  more 
attractive  courses,”  do  you  mean  some  evening 
lectures  as  compared  with  others,  or  do  you  mean 
all  evening  lectures  as  compared  with  the  day 
classes?—!  should  say  that  referred  probably  to 
Professor  Barrett’s  lectures  on  physics. 

8477.  The  report  says,  “ The  usually  more  at- 

tractive courses  of  evening  lectures  ” had  to  be 
o-iven  up;  why  was  that?— I can  tell  you  why 
the  more  attractive  courses  had  to  be  given  up. 
We  had  a large  collection  of  instruments  from 
the  physical  laboratory  stored  in  the  lecture 
theatre,  and  a large  space  which  would  have  been 
occupied  by  students  probably  was  filled  with 
those  instruments  ; it  incommoded  me  very  much 
during  my  course  of  lectures  ; indeed,  some  of 
the  subjects  of  the  lectures  had  to  be  treated  far 
less  fully  than  usual  on  account  of  the  incon- 
venience that  was  felt.  _ . 

8478.  But  when  you  speak  of  giving  up  of  the 
more  than  usually  attractive  course  of  evening  lec- 
tures, I wantto  understand  whether  you  think  that 
some  of  them  had  to  be  given  up  or  all  of  them  ?— 
At  that  time  all  of  them  had  to  be  given  up. 

8479.  Then  you  say,  “ These  arrangements 

having  been  completed,  a series  of  10  lectures  on 
electricity,  its  measurement  and  industrial  ap- 
plications, was  undertaken  by  Professor  Barrett 
in  November  last,  and  continue  to  be  well 
attended.”  Now,  seeing  that  in  the  session  of 
1883-84  and  1884-85  there  were  only  those  10 
lectures  by  Professor  Barrett  in  the  evenings,  do 
you  account  for  the  absence  of.  other  lectures  by 
the  operations  going  on ; and  if  so,  how  do  you 
account  for  it  that  in  the  year  before  there  were 
evening  lectures  going  on  ? — I do  not  think  that 
was  the  case.  , 

8480.  If  you  turn  to  page  272  you  will  find 
that  in  the  session  of  1884-85  there  were  10 
evening  lectures  on  electricity,  but  none  in 
1882-83  ? — Then  it  was  in  1883-84  that  the  col- 
lections were  disarranged.  The  session  which 
has  just  ended  was  1884-85. 

: 0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

8481.  Were  the  10  lectures  which  Professor 
Barrett  gave  given  in  this  building  which  was 
temporarily  disarranged  by  the  alterations? — 
Yes  ; but  then  there  had  been  a re-arrangement 
by  that  time;  it  was  in  the  previous  year,  1883-84, 
that  the  disarrangement  took  place. 

8482.  How  long  were  those  alterations  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  work  of  evening  in- 
struction’— For  12  months,  I should  say. 

8483.  You  refer  in  your  report  to  the  training 
in  science  which  our  universities  ought  to  afford; 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  Committee. what 
is  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  training  in 
science  given  at  Trinity  College  ?—.!  hat  is  a 
special  subject ; there  is  biological  science  and 
chemistry,  and  I suppose  elementary  physics, 
which  are  required  by  medical  students.  Then 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  scientific  training 
which  is  required  by  engineering  students ; 
beyond  that,  I do  not  think,  that  there  is  any 
special  scientific  course  of  training. 

8484.  Does  the  teaching  of  Trinity  College 
produce  any  results  as  bearing  upon  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  country  ? — -I  think  not. 

8485.  None  whatever? — Excepting;  in.  engi- 
neering ; it  is  too  special  in  the  direction,  of 
medical  studies.  It  is  a very  great  medical 
school,  and  increasing  very  largely. 

8486.  It  is  a professional  rather  than  industrial 
education? — Yes. 

8487.  Does  Trinity  College  diffuse  scientific 
education  to  any  extent  among  the  gentry  in 
Ireland  ?— I think  it  does  not;  I think  the  ten- 
dency in  Ireland  is  to  devote  too  much  attention 
to  literary  and  classical  studies,  and  that  any 
scientific  study  is  directed  towards  mathematical 
work. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8488.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  instruction  and  the  lectures  given  in 
Trinity  College.?— I have  gone  through  the 
calendar. 

8489.  But  you  would  not  take  upon  yourself 

the  responsibility  of  answering  for  Trinity 
College,  would  you  ?— No,  not  on  special  sub- 
jects.  , 

8490.  But  generally  ? — On  the  general  educa- 
tion of  those  who  graduate  at  Trinity  College  I 
mio-ht  express  an  opinion,  but  I would  not  make 
any  statement  as  to  matters  of  fact. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8491.  I think  we  could  have  no  witness  more 
competent  rhan  a professor  from  a scientific  in- 
stitution in  the  same  city ; may  I ask  you 
whether  whait  are  generally  known  as  the  £;  upper- 
classes”  in  Ireland  are  competent  by  their 
education  to  give  any  effective  co-operation  in  an 
industrial  movement? — 1 do  not  think  they  have 
had  any  such  special  education  in  such  subjects 
as  chemistry,  physics,  the  art  of  agriculture,  ana 
simple  engineering  matters,  as  could  be  obtained 
at  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  College  at  Ciren- 

8492.  You  cannot  get  that  in  Ireland?  I am 
not  acquainted  with  any  institution  where,  the 
landed  gentry  obtain  instruction  of  that  kind; 
although  it  is  instruction  of  very  great  value,  and 
o ,,  a should 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

should  be  of  interest  to  everyone  who  possesses 
an  estate. 

8493.  But  in  neither  Trinity  College  nor  at 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  is  there  such  an  instruction 
given  as  either  has  a bearing  upon  practical  in- 
dustry or  diffuses  scientific  education  amongst 
the  monied  classes  in  Ireland  ? — I would  not  say 
it  is  entirely  absent,  but  what  I would  specially 
emphasise  is  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  in- 
struction is  towards  a professional  end,  which  is 
generally  either  medical  or  legal ; it  very  slightly 
touches  engineering. 

8494.  That  those  institutions  aid  the  learned 
professions,  as  they  are  called,  but  that  the  re- 
sources at  their  command  and  the  machinery 
which  they  possess  do  not  operate  for  the  good 
of  industrial  development  in  Ireland  ? — No  ; that 
is  perfectly  true. 

Chairman. 

8495.  Ts  not  that  almost  entirely  the  case  in 
our  own  universities  in  England  and  Scotland  ? 
— Yes  ; it  is  in  England,  but  not  in  Scotland. 
At  Cambridge  they  are  now  fully  alive  to  their 
deficiencies. 

8496.  But  that  is  only  very  lately,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes ; it  is  only  very  lately.  Colleges  like  the 
Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds,  Owen’s  College  at 
Manchester,  the  University  College  at  Bristol, 
the  College  of  Science  at  Newcastle,  in  connec- 
tion with  Durham  University,  and  the  Dundee 
College  ; all  those  institutions  have  been  esta- 
blished because  the  deficiencies  of  England  in 
that  respect  have  been  recognised.  Now  the 
universities  are  becoming  alive  to  it,  and  at 
Cambridge,  especially,  they  are  exceedingly 
active  in  establishing  what  I may  call  modern 
education.  So  far  have  they  become  awake  to 
this,  that  they  have  established  an  engineering 
school  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8497.  But  the  case  of  Ireland  is  peculiar  in 
this  way ; that  the  people  who  have  any  money 
there  have  not,  I believe,  concerned  themselves 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country?— I am  afraid  that  that  is'  too  much 
the  case. 

8498.  Then  of  course  you  know,  and  every 
thoughtful  person  knows,  that  as  time  goes  on, 
and  the  processes  of  industry  become  more  com- 
plicated, and  competition  becomes  more  keen, 
scientific  instruction  assumes  an  increasing  im- 
portance ? —Certainly. 

8499.  Which  is  not  at  all  recognised  either  in 
Trinity  College  or  the  Queen’s  Colleges?— I 
would  not  say  that  it  was  not  at  all  recognised  ; 
but  it  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention. 

_ 8500.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  attention 
given  to  it  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  its 
importance  ?— No  ; that  expresses  it  exactly. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8501.  Does  not  the  curriculum  of  the  Royal 
Universities  in  your  view  include  those  matters 
now? — Yes,  it  does  to  some  extent;  that  was  a 
distinct  advance  ; there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  importance  attached  to  engineering  subjects 
in  that  curriculum  was  a very  great  advance. 

If  there  was  one  point  in  which  the  university 
curriculum  was  capable  of  improvement  it  was 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

that  greater  importance  should  be  attached  to 
scientific  subjects,  such  as  engineering.  Science 
should  be  made  a distinct  faculty,  instead  of  an 
honours  branch  for  decrees  in  arts. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8502.  But  the  Royal  University,  being  only 
an  examining  body,  is  very  remote  for  our  pur- 
pose?— i consider  that  that  is  a disadvantage, 
decidedly.  I consider  that  Cork  and  Belfast 
should  be  independent  universities,  and  that 
there  should  be  a university  in  Dublin,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Cork  and  Belfast  schools ; that  there 
should  be  a university  in  Dublin,  independent  of 
the  present  university. 

8503.  Keeping  in  mind  what  you  have  said, 
and  the  vast  importance  to  Ireland  of  stimulating 
industry,  would  it  appear  to  you  that  the  science 
curriculum  of  Trinity  College,  and  that  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  invites  the  investigation  of 
Parliament  ? — I do  not  know  that  I would  say 
that  that  is  necessary.  I should  begin  in  re- 
forming education  in  Ireland  by  establishing 
good  middle-class  schools,  the  nature  of  which  I 
have  already  indicated,  such  as  spread  modern 
education  throughout  the  whole  of  England  at 
the  present  time. 

8504.  But  to  make  those  schools  thoroughly 
effective  for.  scientific  purposes,  there  should  be 
a corresponding  higher  education  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ?— Certainly ; but 
I think  the  effect  of  those  schools  would  be  gra- 
dually to  introduce  a change  into  the  colleges 
and  the  universities. 

Chairman. 

8505.  Is  not  there  rather  a natural  indisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes  in  Ireland 
to  educate  their  sons  for  trade  and  commerce ; 
do  not  they  rather  lead  them  to  seek  professional 
distinction,  if  they  can  get  it  ?-  I think  that  is 
so,  undoubtedly. 

8506.  Therefore  the  universities  have  had  that 
difficulty  to  contend  with?— Yes;  but  then  the 
universities  should  have  been  the  source  from 
which  education  should  have  proceeded  in  another 
direction,  that  is  to  say,  they  should  have  been 
the  influence  which  caused  the  education  to  go 
in  other  directions,  and  they  have  not  had  that 
influence. 

8507.  You  mean  they  should  have  led  the  way 
to  it? — They  should  have  led  the  way  to  it,  and 
they  have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8508.  . You  point  out  in  one  of  your  documents 
that  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  education  to 
excite  a certain  desire  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
educated  ? — Yes. 

8509.  From  that  we  should  infer  that,  as  the 
education  gave  a certain  bent  to  the  mind,  the 
mind  of  . the  student  would  be  still  more  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  subject  he  desired  to  be 
instructed  in? — Yes. 

8510.  I notice  in  your  college  Ihere  is  a great 
falling  off  in  the  attendance  between  the  first, 
second,  and  third  years? — Yes. 

8511.  A great  , many  of  those  who  go  through 
the  first  year  fail  to  go  through  a second  year. 

Is 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

Is  that  because  the  scientific  education  they  have 
when  they  come  in  is  insufficient  to  enable  them 
to  pass  through  the  first  year’s  examination? — It 
arises  mostly  from  the  fact  that  at  school  they  had 
not  been  prepared  by  the  peculiar  teaching  which 
is  now  known  as  teaching  by  observation,  that 
they  have  too  generally  a defective  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  and  they  largely  fail  in  those  sub- 
jects which  require  a knowledge  of  mathematics, 
or  which  necessitate  not  so  much  an  extended 
knowledge  of  mathematics  as  a training  which 
cultivates  their  reasoning  powers. 

8512.  Then,  in  order  to  utilise  the  machinery 
of  your  college  so  as  to  enable  students  to  pass 
regularly  through  the  three  years’  course,  instead 
of°falling  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second 
year,  it  would  be  requisite  that  there  should  be 
a better  scientific,  and  especially  a better  mathe- 
matical instruction  in  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate schools  ? — Yes. 

8513.  You,  in  your  report,  appear  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  deficiency  in  the  attendance  at 
the  college,  for  I find  in  the  third  year’s  course 
you  yourself  gave  112  lessons  on  assaying  to  a 
class  of  one  pupil;  that  is  a great  waste  of  force? 
—I  am  afraid  it  is ; l should  be  very  glad  if 
they  would  take  the  rn'ming  pupils  to  the  mining 
school  in  London. 

8514.  Then  you  gave  30  lectures  in  metallurgy 
to  a class  of  two  students  ? — Yes. 

8515.  Professor  Reilly  gave  47  lectures  in 
mineralogy  to  a class  of  one  student?— But  I 
should  explain  that  he  gives  another  course ; 
there  were  others  who  attended  the  same  lec- 
tures ; there  was  not  a distinct  course  of  lectures 
given  to  one  student  in  that  case,  though  it  was  so 
in  my  case. 

8516.  The  question  is  this  : that  though  there 
may  have  been  as  many  as  20  students  hearing 
lectures  in  mineralogy  in  the  first  year,  by  the 
time  the  third  year  came  there  was  only  one  of 
them  left? — Not  in  mineralogy  ; it  is  in  mining. 
I may  mention  that  it  is  merely  an  arrangement 
of  the  curriculum.  A student  who  belongs  to 
the  miuing  faculty  attends  the  mineralogy  course 
in  his  third  year,  and  not  in  his  second  year ; the 
others  attend  in  their  second  year. 

8517.  But  when  we  read  that  in  the  third  year 
there  was  only  one  attending  the  47  lectures  in 
mineralogy,  does  not  it  follow  that  there  was  no 
other  student  in  the  third  year  but  himself? — 
But  probably  no  other  student  chose  the  faculty 
of  mining  for  his  associatesliip. 

8518.  When  we  find  a highly  competent,  and 
energetic  staff  of  an  institution  like  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  having  only  one  or  two  third  year 

students,  in  one  of  the  most  important  subjects, 
does  not  that  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  re- 
quired some  provision  outside  the  college  to  equip 
the  students  preliminarily  to  enable  them  to  pass 
through  their  course  subsequently  ? — Yes. 

8519.  Is  it  true  that  the  causes  which  operate 
against  your  college  are,  first,  the  want  of  suit- 
able scientific  instruction,  preliminarily  outside, 
and,  secondly,  the  want  of  such  opportunities  as 
would  afford  the  student  a suitable  opening  after 
he  has  finished  his  course  ? — Yes ; I take  that  as 
the  first  principle. 

8520.  And  in  proportion  as  we  enlarge  the 
0.98. 
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opportunity  we  can  give  those  men,  we  shall 
benefit  your  college  ? — Yes. 

8521.  If  we  give  better  scientific  education 
outside,  we  shall  have  better  attendance,  and  the 
more  will  pass  through  the  college  ? —Yes. 

8522.  If  we  establish  more  paying  industries, 
more  will  be  willing  to  go  through  the  course  to 
prepare  for  them  ? — Certainly. 

8523.  When  we  refer  to  the  indisposition  of 
parents  to  allow  their  sons  to  go  into  anything 
“ smacking  of  trade,”  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
termed  it,  would  you  reler  in  that  case  particu- 
larly to  the  professional  classes,  and  to  the  landed 
classes  ? — I did  not  use  the  phrase  myself,  but  I 
understand  it ; what  was  referred  to  was  the  pro- 
fessional classes,  and  the  higher  farming  classes; 
namely,  those  who  farm  a small  quantity  of  their 
own  land,  or  who  farm  on  a large  scale,  and  I 
believe  that  feeling  prevails  also  amongst  trades- 
men in  Dublin.  I am  not  sure  myself,  but  I 
have  heard  my  brother  professors  express  that 
opinion. 

8524.  I believe  that  what  are  fancifully  de- 
nominated the  learned  px-ofessions  are  rather  over- 
manned in  Ireland,  especially  the  medical  pro- 
fession ? — Yes, 

8525.  This  tendency  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  course  of  education  given  at  the  universities 
in  the  country,  has  it  not? — Undoubtedly.  Many 
parents,  I daresay,  are  not  aware  that  their  sons 
might  obtain  a living  which  would  be  better  than 
that  of  a dispensary  doctor  by  making  engineers 
of  them. 

8526.  In  other  words,  the  indisposition  to  pro- 
cui’e  for  them  a scientific  education,  is  just  a kind 
of  ignorance  ? — Yes. 

8527.  They  are  unaware  of  the  prospects 
which  would  be  thrown  open  ? — Yes,  they  are 
unaware  of  the  prospects  which  a man  has,  if  he 
devotes  himself  to  a certain  amount  of  scientific 
training. 

Chairman. 

8528.  Would  not  that  arise  very  much  from  the 
absence  of  industrial  employment  to  look  forward 
to  ? — No  doubt  it  would,  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8529-  There  is  one  other  passage  in  Professor 
Galloway’s  letter  to  me,  in  which  he  says:  his 
evening  classes  were  “ attended  by  students  who 
used  to  come  for  miles  round  Dublin  ; some  of 
them  were  engaged  in  smelting  works,  others  in 
gas  works,  others  in  soap  works,  in  pharmaceu- 
tical establishments,  in  chemical  works  _ (owners 
as  well  as  managers),  in  manure  works,  in  photo- 
graphic establishments,  in  mineral  water  fac- 
tories ; some  were  teachers,  others  were  practising 
physicians,  others  students  in  Trinity  College, 
and  some  who  were  in  non-manufacturing  busi- 
nesses, have  since  become,  from  the  knowledge 
they  acquired,  chemical  manufacturers,  and  some 
have  become  inventors”? — I have  no  doubt  that 
is  all  perfectly  correct,  because  I see  the  same 
thing  in  the  college  at  the  present  day;  I do  not 
think  there  is  a manufacturer  anywhere  round 
Dublin  who  has  not  been  through  our  college, 
and  many  men  I meet  casually  who  are  in  busi- 
ness in  Dublin ; I meet  them  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

Society  for  instance,  and  they  inform  me  that 
they  were  formerly  students  of  the  college. 

8530.  I believe  not  many  years  ago  you  had 
there  quite  a number  of  men  of  the  condition  of 
artisans  from  the  Incliicore  Iron  Works,  and  I 
think,  some  from  Guinness’s  Brewery  ? — .1  do  not 
recollect  any  from  Guinness’s  Brewery,  but  I 
remember  there  were  some  from  the  Inchicore 
Works;  I did  not  understand  why  they  ceased 
attending,  but  the  next  year  we  had  not  any  of 
them,  as  far  as  I remember. 

8531.  And  then  you  yourself  say  in  a very 
excellent  reply  to  the  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  “ I think  quite  as  many  come  as  can 
possibly  give  time  to  it,  or  have  any  need  for  it; 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  unless  they  see 
some  advantage  in  attending  the  science  classes 
they  will  not  attend  ” ? — That  was  my  evidence. 

8532.  Of  course  as  long  as  there  is  no  lucra- 
tive or  tempting  result  to  arise  to  the  artisan  for 
coming  in  the  evening,  he  will  no,t  come;  but  if 
we  develop  paying  industries,  men  will  come  to 
get  practical  instruction  by  which  they  will  bene- 
fit, just  as  they  came  from  the  Inchicore  Bailway 
works? — Yes,  I think  we  may  rely  upon  that. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8533.  Were  not  the  Inchicore  men  stimulated 
a very  great  deal  by  the  influence  of  Mr. 
McDonnell  ? — I believe  he  sent  them. 

8534.  Was  not  he  a great  loss  when  he  was 
promoted  to  another  position  in  England? — I 
think  he  was. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8535.  Do  you  not  think  from  what  you  have 
mentioned  about  these  boxes  and  so  on,  and  the 
constant  alteration  of  your  arrangements,  that 
your  college  would  be  likely  to  work  better  if 
there  were  a more  direct  and  lccal  supervision, 
so  that  there  would  be  less  correspondence  and 
less  difficulty  in  making  the  directors  understand 
what  was  required  ? — I do  not  know ; we  are 
sometimes  able  to  get  works  executed  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  get  executed,  were  it 
not  for  the  Department  in  London.  They  some- 
times give  us  great  assistance,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  difficulties  arising,  either  from  the 
Board  of  Works  being  so  much  occupied  with 
other  matters,  or  from  other  reasons,  which  incom- 
mode us  sometimes  seriously. 

8536.  There  is  one  thing  about  them,  that  not 
being  responsible  to  any  public  opinion  in  Ire- 
land, they  have  things  pretty  much  their  own 
way  ? — Yes,  I believe  that  is  precisely  the  way 
in  which  the  Science  and  Art  Department  assists 
us  very  much,  because  they  sometimes  consider 
that  a thing  is  imperative,  and  they  insist  upon 
having  it  done. 

8537.  But  if  it  were  so  obvious  that  that  thing 
was  imperative,  would  not  the  Department  in 
Dublin  see  the  imperativeness  of  it  as  soon  as  one 
in  London  ? — I think  it  very  likely,  but  I do  not 
know. 

8538.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  evening 
instruction,  is  not  the  question  this : Will  the 
Government  pay  you  properly  for  giving  teaching 
in  the  evening  or  will  they  increase  the  staff;  is 
not  that  the  question  ? — And  increase  the  pre- 
mises. 


Mr.  Sexton  —continued. 

8539.  It  is  a question  of  expending  a little 
money  ?— Yes  ; of  course  any  instruction  in 
chemistry  could  not  be  given  in  the  college  with- 
out my  supervision  ; and  though  I should  not  be 
able  to  conduct  evening  classes  in  practical 
chemistry,  that  is  to  say,  I could  not  devote  my 
whole  time  to  them,  still  I could  see  that  the  in- 
struction was  properly  given,  and  I could  supervise 
the  classes  generally,  if  I had  an  assistant  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  work,  and  if  I had  another 
laboratory;  and  it  would  require  an  annual  grant 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure for  appliances. 

8540.  Do  the  professors  attheBoyal  School  of' 
Mines  give  any  evening  instruction? — None 
whatever. 

8541.  The  professor  analogous  to  you  has  3001 
a-year  more  than  you  have  ?— And  he  does  less 
work  than  I do. 

8542.  Probably,  if  your  salary  were  made  equal 
to  his,  you  would  begin  to  see  that  evening 
instruction  would  have  advantages  which  it  does 
not  appear  to  possess  at  present  ? — No,  I should 
not.  It  could  not  possibly  be  done. 

Chairman. 

8543.  You  could  not  do  more  than  you  do? — 
No,  I could  not  do  more  than  I do  at  present. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8544.  If  you  were  limited  to  working  from  10 
to  4 in  the  day,  do  not  you  think  that  you  could 
see  that  your  assistant  did  his  work  properly  in 
the  evening  ? — Y es  ; I should  sketch  out  his 
work  for  him,  and  I should  attend  in  the  labora- 
tory occasionally  during  the  evening  to  see  that 
the  instruction  was  properly  given.  I should  not 
attend  every  evening,  or  all  the  evening,  as  that 
would  tax  my  strength  too  much. 

8545.  But  what  you  would  do  would  be  to  see 
that  the  instruction  was  effectively  given? — Yes, 
I should. 

8546.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  the 
statement  that  disturbance,  and  agitation,  and 
excitement  in  Ireland  have  affected  your  num- 
bers ? — I do  not  know ; there  was  one  year  in 
which  our  numbers  fell  very  low. 

8547.  The  total  attendance  in  1878-79,  which 
was  not  an  agitated  year,  was  61,  whereas  in 
1879-80  there  was  considerable  agitation,  and  the 
number  fell  to  58  ?— Yes,  but  in  1880-81  it  fell 
to  36. 

8548.  But  in .188 1-82,  when  there  was  the  most 

agitation  of  all,  it  came  up  to  a very  large  attend- 
ance ? — Then  I should  say  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  & 

8549.  The  number  of  English  students,  who 
“e  y in  1879,  rose  to  12,  12,  15,  14,  16,  so  that 
the  English  students,  at  any  rate,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  frightened  by  anything  that  was 
going  on  in  Ireland  ?— Those  English  students 
would  be  men  who  had  taken  Boyal  or  local  exhi- 
bitions by  competition. 

855a  What  were  they  ?— There  are  three 
-Koyal  Exhibitions  annually  granted  to  our  col- 
lege, and  three  Royal  Exhibitions  annually  granted 
to  the  Royal  School  of  Mines;  and  as  each  man 
holding  one  of  those  exhibitions  goes  through  a 
three  years’  course  of  instruction, it  follows  that  at 
one 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

one  and  the  same  time  we  have  nine  exhibitioners 
in  the  college.  . 

8551.  Might  not  there  be  18  at  times? — I here 
could  not  possibly  be  18  Royal  exhibitioners,  but 
there  might  be  some  local  exhibitioners. 

8552.  "The  Royal  School  of  Mines  has  three 
every  year? — Yes;  there  are  six  Royal  exhibi- 
tions granted  every  year  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  to  open  competition ; three  are  fur- 
nished to  the  School  of  Mines,,  and  three  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Science. 

8553.  Then  any  student  in  Great  Britain  or 

Ireland  is  annually  in  the  position,  of  being 
allowed  to  compete  for  one  out  of  three  exhibi- 
tions at  your  college  upon  St.  Stephen’s  Green  ? 
—Yes.  _ . 

8554.  What  is  the  value  of  it? — Fifty  pounds 
a year,  and  free  instruction  for  three  years. 

8555.  And  the  fact  of  those  exhibitions  is  very 
well  known ; they  are  widely  published  ? — They 
are  very  widely  published. 

8556.  And  they  are  mostly  obtained  by  Eng- 
lish students  ?— They  are  mostly  obtained  by 
English  students,  but-  we  have  Irish  students 
boldine  one  occasionally  ; I have  the  name  of  one 
here,  Mr.  Samuel  Templeton. 

8557.  He  came  from  Belfast  from  the  technical 
school  there ; were  you  aware  of  that? — No,  I 
was  not. 

8558.  I suppose  the  reason  why  they  are 
mostly  held  by  English  students  is  that  technical 
education  abounds  in  England,  whereas  it  is 
scarce  in  Ireland ; that,  in  fact,  the  atmosphere 
of  a manufacturing  town  of  England  fosters  the 
growth  of  technical  education;  that  scientific 
instruction  in  England  produces  largely  a plant 
for  which  there  is  no  soil  in  Ireland  ? — I will  not 
say  there  is  no  soil  for  it  in  Ireland,  because  they 
do  very  well  in  certain  branches  such  as  chemis- 
try and  physics. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

8559.  What,  in  your  opinion,,  are  the  reasons 
for  the  English  students  taking  off  those  prizes  ? 
— In  the  manufacturing  districts  in  England, 
science  teaching  is  a common  form  of  instruction, 
and  those  young  men  naturally  enter  for  the 
course  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  they  after- 
wards take  out  a certain  amount  of  practical  in- 
struction in  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8560.  In  England,  generally  speaking,  there  is 
both  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a scientific  educa- 
tion, and  a very  tempting  inducement  to  seek  for 
it,  whereas  in  Ireland  there  is,  generally  speaking, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ? — No. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8561.  The  evidence  you  have  given  upon  the 
various  manufactures  in  Ireland  is  not  formed 
upon  personal  experience  in  any  way  ? — Not  as  a 
manufacturer,  but  as  a professor  of  applied 
chemistry.  I have  a knowledge  of  manufac- 
tures. 

8562.  That  is  to  say,  a hearsay  knowledge  of 
what  you  understood  ? — It  is  not  merely  hear- 
say, but  information  derived  from  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  in  their  own  works.  I have 
access  to  their  works. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

8563.  Do  you  visit  the  works? — Yes,  with 
my  students. 

8564  When  you  referred  to  the  chemical  man- 
ufactures which  are  based  upon  salt,  you  had 
in  your  mind  the  lai’ge  beds  of  rock  salt,  I 
presume  ? — Yes,  and  the  crystallized  salt  ob- 
tained from  it. 

8565.  Then  you  mentioned  the  treatment  of 
brine  ? — Yes. 

85.66.  We  had  it  in  evidence,  I think  from 
Professor  Hull,  that  there  were  no  natural  pits 
of  brine  in  those  formations  in  Ireland  ? — That 
may  be. 

8567.  But  it  could  be  made? — Yes;  it  could 
be.  made  from  sea  water  and  rock  salt. 

8568.  I think  nearly  evei-ything  you  referred 
to  as  being  a possible  manufacture  would  be 
based  upon  a good  knowledge  of  chemistry  ? — • 
Yes. 

8569.  Now  we  come  to  your  college  as  one 
means,,  and  in  your  opinion  very  good  means,  of 
diffusing  that  knowledge  of  chemistry? — Yes. 

8570.  Are  your  students  mainly  Irish  born  ? — 
I can  give  you  the  proportions.  In  1879-80  there 
were  12  English  students,  including  Royal  exhi- 
bitioners and  46  Irish  students ; in  1880-81 
there  were  12  English  and  24  Irish  students ; in 
1.881-82  there  were  15  English  and  71  Irish 
students ; in  1882-83  there  were  14  English  and 
45  Irish  students;  in  1883-84  there  were  16 
English  and  63  Irish  students. 

8571.  Have  you  given  that  evidence  before  ? — 
No. 

8572.  Then  the  English  students,  in  the  main, 
would  represent  exhibitioners  ? — Yes. 

8573.  From  what  classes,  speaking  generally, 
are  your  Irish  students  recruited? — They  are 
generally  of  the  better  class  socially  than  the 
English  students,  as  they  are  to  a considerable 
number  the  sons  of  manufacturers. 

8574.  Of  Irish  manufacturers  ? — Yes,  of  Irish 
manufacturers.  Some  of  them  are  the  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen who  intend  to  take  up  a profession  such  as 
the  profession  of  engineering,  and  a considerable 
number  of  them  are  those  who  enter  for  honours 
in  the  Royal  University  and  prepare  for  exami- 
nation there. 

8575.  Would  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Irish 
students  who  enter  your  college  have  an  eye  upon 
industrial  occupation  hereafter,  or  upon  a profes- 
sional one  ? — I should  say  that  about  half  of  them 
would  have  an  eye  upon  industrial  occupation.  I 
should  not  like  to  commit  myself,  however,  to  a 
particular  statement. 

8576.  I just  wanted  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
your  college  was  doing  to  promote  industry  ; from 
what  localities  do  they  come  ; do  they  come  from 
all  over  Ireland,  or  are  they  confined  very  much 
to  Duhlin  and  the  large  towns? — I should  say 
that  they  are  mostly  Dublin  students. 

8577.  The  cost  of  residence  would  prevent 
strangers  coming  into  the  town  to  any  large  ex- 
tent, would  it  not? — We  have  strangers  coming 
from  other  parts  of  Ireland  ; but  I think  they  are 
mostly  Dublin  students. 

8578.  Are  there  any  similar  institutions  to 
your  own  in  Ireland  ? — I believe  there  is  no 
other. 

8579.  Is  there  nothing  analogous  to  it? — No. 

8580.  Practically,  there  is  nothing  preparatory 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

to  it  or  accessory  to  it  ? — Very  little  accessory 
to  it. 

8581.  Then  your  effect  upon  the  industrial 
education  of  Ireland  would  have  been  very  small, 
naturally  ? — I would  not  say  that. 

8582.  Then  I would  put  it  in  this  way,  in 
proportion  ? — Yes,  ill  proportion. 

8583.  Then  as  regards  your  professors,  are 
they  Irish,  or  whence  do  they  come? — They  are 
half  Irish;  one  of  them  is  Scotch,  and  two  of 
them  are  English ; about  half  are  Irish,  at  any 
rate. 

8584.  Now  amongst  your  students,  I am  speak- 
ing again  of  the  Irish  students,  not  of  the  exhibi- 
tioners ; are  there  many  of  them  who  aim  simply 
at  becoming  teachers  ? — There  are  a good  many 
who  want  to  become  teachers,  and  those  attend 
for  some  special  course.  For  instance,  I have 
them  coming  to  me  requiring  special  instruction 
in  organic  chemistry. 

8585.  Then  amongst  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  scientific  instruction,  there  are  a good 
proportion  intending  to  become  teachers? — Yes. 

8586.  Do  you  turn  them  out  accomplished  for 
that  purpose  ?— Yes,  in  special  subjects. 

8587.  As  far  as  you  know,  after  they  are  turned 
out,  where  have  they  been  utilised? — They  have 
been  diffused  over  the  country,  in  the  Catholic 
schools. 

8588.  In  some  of  the  Catholic  industrial 
schools,  or  in  what  class  of  schools? — In  the 
better  class  of  schools. 

8589.  But  when  you  mentioned  Catholic  schools, 
would  that  be  in  contradistinction  to  any  other 
kinds  ? — Yes;  I had  in  mind  gentlemen  who  came 
from  Milltown  College,  and  Black  Bock  College, 
for  a special  course  of  instruction  in  chemistry. 

85-90.  As  to  the  Catholic  schools,  whatever 
you  mean  by  that,  have  they  more  idea  of  push- 
ing scientific  education  than  the  Protestants  ? — 
I cannot  answer  for  that.  I only  know  that 
these  gentlemen  attended  my  course  of  lectures 
as  teachers,  and  they  have  gone  forth  as  teachers. 

8691.  Into  the  schools  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

8592.  So  that  all  those  whom  you  have  pro- 
vided have  gone  to  schools  in  the  country — Yes; 
they  have  frequently  come  back  and  asked  my 
advice  as  to  the  desirability  of  reading  certain 
books,  so  that  I can  say  that  I know  they  are  in 
the  country. 

8593.  You  have  mentioned  manufacturing  and 
engineering,  and  so  on ; do  you  mean  engineer- 
ing and  mining  industries  ? — I would  rather  spe- 
cially refer  to  chemical  industries. 

8594.  And  medicine  as  well? — We  have  some 
medical  students  who  are  working  for  honours  in 
the  Boyal  University. 

8595.  I think  that  you  said  that  you  had  no 
special  students  with  the  view  to  agricultural 
pursuits  ? — I do  not  recollect  a single  one  since 
I have  been  at  the  college. 

8596.  Would  you  regret  that;  is  there  an 
opening  in  the  college  for  agricultural  chemistry 
and  science  generally  to  be  taught,  if  you  were 
required  to  do  it? — But  our  course  is  the 
groundwork  of  all  agriculture  at  the  present 
moment.  We  teach  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
physics,  and  land  surveying ; nearly  all  the  sub- 
jects which  are  considered  by  the  Boyal  Agri- 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

cultural  College  essential  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion. 

Chairman. 

8597.  I suppose  geology  forms  a large  portion 
of  your  education  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Leake, 

8598.  But,  though  you  give  a large  portion  of 
agricultural  education,  you  are  not  able  to  point 
to  any  students  who  have  gone  into  agriculture 
from  your  college? — No. 

8599.  Could  the  Legislature  do  anything  more 
to  direct  their  attention  to  that  greatest  education 
of  all  in  the  way  of  scientific  acquirement  ? — Our 
students  come  for  an  entirely  different  object;, 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  agriculture,  as  far  as 
I know. 

8600.  I ask  you  whether  anything  could  be 
done  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  agricultural  teaching? — 
I could  suggest  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  State 
directing  attention  to  that  study. 

8601.  I wish  to  ask  you  one  other  question 
with  regard  to  the  exhibitions  which  are  taken 
apparently  by  strangers,  in  the  main ; the  English 
and  the  Scotch  students  take  the  exhibitions- 
rather  than  the  Irish  themselves,  for  the  reasons 
which  you  have  stated  ? — I think  you  misunder- 
stand the  question  of  the  exhibitions  altogether ; 
the  exhibitions  are  gained  in  England. 

8602.  But  the  scholarships  of  50  l.  a year  and 
a free  education  for  three  years  ? — Those  are 
what  I am  speaking  of. 

8603.  Then,  when  they  come  to  Ireland,  what 
is  the  boon  which  your  college  gives  to  those  exhi- 
bitioners ; they  come  and  live  with  you  three  years, 
I understand  ? — Perhaps  you  would  wish  me  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  they  obtain  those  exhibitions 
in  England  or  elsewhere? 

8604.  I understand  how  they  gain  them  ; now 
what  advantage  do  they  get  from  your  college  ? 
— They  aet  50/.  a year  and  free  instruction. 

8605.  But-  I am  now  directing  myself  to  the 
point  that  that  does  not  go  to  the  Irish  student, 
in  the  main,  but  rather  to  strangers? — Yes,  that 

8606.  Of  course  the  Irish  students  have  an 
equal  chance,  but  they  are  not  equally  qualified  ; 
is  not  that  so? — The  Irish  students  have  an  equal 
chance,  but  they  are  not  so  well  qualified. 

8607.  And  they  have  an  equal  chance,  assum- 
ing. the  qualification,  of  going  to  England  and 
taking  the  scholarships  of  the  Boyal  School  of 
Mines? — Yes,  certainly. 

8608.  Though  there  is  an  equality  before  the 
law,  the  Irish  students  are  completely  over- 
weighted and  handicapped,  both  in  regard  to  the 
privileges  of  your  college  and  the  School  of 
Mines? — The  Irish  students  have  not  the  advan- 
tages of  the  scientific  students  in  England. 

8609.  By  what  funds  is  your  Boyal  College  of 
Science  supported? — It  is  supported  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

8610.  Out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund? — Yes. 

8611.  Ireland,  of  course,  bearing  its  share  in 
contributing  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  supporting 
your  college  ? — Yes. 

8612.  And  yet  her  sons  do  not  get  the  fullest 
advantage  of  these  privileges  ? — That  is  so. 

8613.  You  think  there  is  no  hope  of  improve- 

ment 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

ment  in  that  respect,  except  by  the  gradual 
development  of  secondary  schools  and  the  better 
preliminary  training  of  the  students  ? — That  is 
so  • modernising  the  middle-class  education. 

8614.  They  are  quite  as  apt  as  any  other  stu- 
dents ? — I think  so,  very  much  so. 

8615.  You  would  perhaps  give  them  the  pre- 
ference ? — I think  I would. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

8616.  Have  you  followed  the  career  of  those 
students  who  have  been  educated  in  the  Science 
College  afterwards,  when  they  have  left  the  col- 
lege v — in  some  cases  I have.  I have  been  in 
the  college  six  years,  and  I can  follow  them  up 
for  that  period. 

8617.  Has  their  career  been  in  Ireland,  or  has 
it  been  elsewhere,  as  a rule  ? — Some  of  those  that 
I know  best  are  still  in  Dublin. 

8618.  To  what  branches  of  industry  have  they 
devoted  themselves  principally  ? — To  the  chemical 
manufactories. 

8619.  Do  you  teach  engineering  at  all? — 
Yes. 

8620.  Have  any  of  your  students  become  engi- 
neers ? — Several  of  them. 

8621.  Do  they  leave  Ireland,  or  do  they  re- 
main in  Ireland  ? — They  have  left  Ireland ; there 
is  one  of  them  at  the  Curragh  Camp  at  present, 
but  I believe  he  is  about  to  leave  ; and  one  of  our 
students,  an  Irish  student,  recently  went  to 
Australia. 

8622.  But  the  bulk  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  engineering  have  left  Ireland? — They 
have,  both  in  civil  engineering  and  mining  engi- 
neering. 

8623.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  the  col- 
leges in  Galway  and  Cork  the  number  of  students 
is  very  small? — Yes. 

8624.  And  that  the  number  of  engineers  now 
turned  out  in  Ireland  is  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  country  ? — I should  have  inferred 
that  from  the  fact  of  the  students  obtaining  em- 
ployment outside  more  readily  than  inside  the 
country. 

8625.  The  fact  of  their  not  obtaining  employ- 
ment within  the  country  would  naturally  lead 
parents  to  feel  that  other  professions  were  more 
to  be  preferred  than  engineering? — I do  not 
know  that  will  be  the  inference,  because  a medical 
student  has  very  often  to  go  out  of  his  country 
to  earn  a living. 

8626.  A good  deai  in  recent  years ; still  there 
is  a more  ready  prospect,  is  there  not,  before 
medical  students? — I do  not  think  there  is  so 
good  a prospect. 

8627.  But  there  is  a more  immediate  prospect, 
is  there  not  ? — There  is  a more  immediate  return, 
no  doubt. 

8628.  To  a very  anxious  parent  the  return 
would  be  more  immediate  ? — Y es. 

8629.  Do  you  think  the  operations  of  your  col- 
lege might  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
Cork  and  Galway,  with  advantage  ? — May  I ask, 
do  you  mean  establishing  branches  of  our  college 
there  ? 

8630.  Yes,  utilising  the  existing  colleges  at 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  and  similar  schools  ? 
— I think  the  colleges  in  Belfast  and  Cork  should 
have  properly  constructed  laboratories  built  for 
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them  ; they  have  already  complained  seriously  at 
Belfast  of  the  want  of  a proper  chemical  labora- 
tory, and,  I believe,  of  a proper  physical  labora- 
tory. I have  no  doubt  the  kind  of  education 
which  our  college  gives  for  the  whole  country 
would  be  gradually  developed  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  in  the  course  of  time  by  due  appliances. 

8631.  Has  there  been  an  attempt  made  to 
develop  it  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ? — I do  not 
know  about  that.  I know  there  have  been 
serious  complaints  made  about  the  teaching 
appliances  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

8632.  I suppose  you  are  of  opinion,  in  the 
main,  that  a college  such  as  yours  can  never  do 
great  practical  benefit  until  the  industries  are 
thoroughly  developed  ? — Yes,  or  until  the  system 
of  education  is  modernised. 

8633-  Do  you  think  it  could  be  made  more 
healthy  if  people  devoted  themselves  more  to 
learning  practical  industries  in  the  schools  than 
they  have  done  in  the  past  ? — That  is  not  exactly 
my  opinion ; my  idea  is  that  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  instruction  in  those  branches  of 
science  which  call  out  the  powers  of  observation 
and  the  reasoning  faculties,  such  as  chemistry, 
mathematics  and  physics;  of  course  they  have 
a practical  application,  but  that  comes  after- 
wards. 

8634.  Applied  mathematics  you  would  give  ?— 
Yes,  both  pure  and  applied  mathematics  and 
mechanics. 

8635.  But  pure  mathematics  are  taught  to  a 
certain  extent  in  all  schools  in  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  to  an  extent,  but  1 do  not  think  it  is  quite 
sufficient. 

8636.  To  a rudimentary  extent? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

8637.  You  were  speaking  about  the  exhibi- 
tions ; have  you  any  additional  prizes  given,  say, 
yearly,  in  the  college,  besides  exhibitions  ?— Yes; 
there  are  a number  of  prizes. 

8638.  What  prizes  do  you  give  away  in  your 
college  for  distinction  in  any  particular  branch  of 
learning? — We  give  1st  and  2nd  class  prizes  in 
every  subject;  it  depends  upon  the  number  of 
students  who  present  themselves  for  examination 
in  each  class. 

8639.  What  is  the  value  of  the  prize  ? — They 
receive  a set  of  books  to  the  value  of  one  pound. 

8640.  That  is  not  a very  great  thing,  is  it? — 
It  acts  as  an  encouragement  to  the  students. 

8641.  You  cannot  get  a very  valuable  set  of 
books  for  a sovereign? — No;  but  the  students 
utilise  those  prizes  by  buying  the  text  books  for 
the  next  year,  we  find  that  as  a rule ; and  there 
is  a medal  awarded  for  the  best  answers,  and 
there  are  also  Royal  scholarships  attached  to  the 
college. 

8642.  You  have  not  mentioned  those,  what 
are  they? — Those  are  507.  a year,  but  I think 
they  are  only  for  one  year. 

8643.  Would  you  not  recommend  that  those 
scholarships  should  be  extended  in  point  of  time, 
that  is  to  say,  extended  to  three  years  ?- — I am 
not  quite  sure  about  that,  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  is  not  for  two  years. 

8644.  A year  is  a very  short  time  for  a scholar- 
ship to  last,  because  before  the  scholar  is  well 
advanced  in  his  career  the  scholarship  ends,  and 
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Chairman — continued. 

ceases  to  be  a benefit  to  him  ? — He  gets  a Royal 
scholarship  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ; if  it  is 
available  for  two  years  he  can  complete  his  course 
of  study  by  the  aid  of  that  scholarship;  there 
were  two  last  year  awarded,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  report. 

8645.  Holding  a scholarship,  would  the  scholar 
be  entitled  by  right  to  an  exhibition  ? — That  is 
a question  I cannot  answer,  for  that  is  a portion: 
of  the  administration  which  belongs  to  the  secre- 
tary. 

8646.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evi- 
dence which  you  have  already  given  ? — I would 
beg  to  be  permitted  to  add  a word  about  the 
beetroot  sugar  industry.  I have  a report  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Brewis,  who  is 
the  chemist  to  the  Dublin  Sugar  Refinery,  and 
who  was  formerly  a student  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science;  he  gives  a series  of  analyses  and 
figures,  a portion  of  which  were  taken  from  a 
publication  named  “ Sugar  Cane,”  and  in  the 
present  year  they  are  completed  by  analyses 
made  by  himself. 

8647.  Have  you  read  through  the  paper  ?• — 1 
have  read  it  through,  but  I have  not  made  any 
remarks  upon  it  in  evidence,  but  as  far  as  I 
know  it  is  well  worthy  of  attention;  it  starts 


Chairman — continued . 

with  the  statement  that  in  Germany  it  is  profit- 
able to  grow  beets  for  sugar  when  they  can 
be  obtained  for  18  s.  a ton  delivered  on  the 
factory  floor.  It  appears  from  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  his  analyses  that  roots  which  are 
fully  available  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  can 
be  grown  in  Ireland  for  15  s.,  giving  an  advan- 
tage of  3 s.  a ton  over  the  German  roots.  ( The 
paper  was  handed  in.) 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8648.  Have  you  yourself  looked  into  the 
question  of  beet-root  sugar  production  in  Ire- 
land?^— Not  specially. 

8649.  Then  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  give 
evidence  specially  with  regard  to  it? — No;  not 
specially.  I considered  that  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Brewis,  the  chemist  of  the  Dublin  Sugar  Refinery, 
was  from  a better  authority  than  myself  upon  the 
subject,  as  he  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
subject  for  the  last  three  years. 

Chairman. 

8650.  He  is  a man  of  considerable  weight  in 
your  opinion  upon  that  subject? — Yes,  he  is  a 
young  man,  but  1 have  a great  opinion  of  his 
ability. 


Mr.  Daniel  Devlin,  is  called  in  ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

8651.  What  are  you  now? — A Builder,  as  I 
was  before  I went  to  Ireland. 

8652.  You  reside  now  at  Cardiff,  do  you  not? 
—Yes,  I do. 

8653.  You  were  formerly  a manufacturer  of 
fire-clay  goods  at  Coal  Island  ? — Yes. 

8654.  You  were  there  for  10  years? — I was. 

8655.  During  that  time  you  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  charges  the  railways  made 
upon  your  goods  ? — Yes,  I sent  about  200  tons 
a month  over  the  Great  Northern  Railway  system 
from  Coal  Island. 

8656.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  your 
experience  as  to  milage  rates  upon  your  goods 
as  compared  with  imported  goods  ? — My  expe- 
rience was  that  the  railway  companies  canned 
the  imported  goods  at  about  half  the  mileage  rate 
that  they  did  mine. 

8657.  1 believe  you  have  some  correspondence 
to  prove  that  ? — I have. 

8658.  Will  you  read  that  correspondence  ? — 
I will.  This  is  a letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw, 
the  traffic  manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, at  Belfast.  He  says,  “ We  have  at  present 
a low  rate  for  tiles  in  5-ton  lots  between  Dun- 
gannon and  Monaghan  of  8 s.  per  ton,  station  to 
station,  and  upon  this  rate  I can  make  no  further 
reduction.”  At  the  same  time  a customer  of  mine, 
Mr.  J.  & J.  Guibe,  was  building  at  Monaghan, 
and  they  wanted  a lot  of  goods,  and  they  applied 
for  a low  rate.  I saw  the  receipt  in  the  office, 
in  which  the  goods  were  carried  for  4s.  3d. 
from  Belfast  to  Monaghan,  a distance  of  124 
miles  longer  than  from  Dungannon  to  Mon- 
aghan. At  the  same  time  Mr.  James  Henry 
was  building  also  in  Monaghan,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
admitted  in  the  railway  company’s  office  in 


Chairman  —continued. 

Belfast  that  he  had  got  a rate  of  4s.  3 d.  while  I 
was  paying  8 s. 

8659.  Where  were  your  goods  chiefly  sent  to  ? 
— Almost  all  over  the  north  of  Ireland  ; we  did 
send  a little  to  Dublin,  but  it  was  at  a sacrifice. 
We  could  not  even  get  to  Dundalk  owing  to  the 
excessive  charges. 

8660.  You  were  turning  out  a considerable 
quantity  of  fire  clay  at  one  time? — Four  hundred 
tons  a month  was  my  output  while  I was  there; 

8661.  Where  did  you  get  the  clay  ? — Directly 
upon  the  ground;  we  have  three  seams  there, 
each  of  them  nine  feet  thick. 

8662.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  what 
kind  of  goods  were  the  goods  which  you  formerly 
made  ?— I manufactured  all  kinds  of  stone  ware, 
and  glazed  sewer  pipes,  and  terra  cotta  goods. 

8663.  And  fire  bricks? — I manufactured  them 
also  there. 

8664.  Was  that  the  largest  item  in  your  busi- 
ness?— No  I think  glazed  sewer  pipes  were  the 
largest  item  of  my  business. 

8665.  Was  the  clay  that  you  found  there 
particularly  adapted  for  that  class  of  goods  ? — 
Yes ; it  was  given  in  evidence  some  years  a<ro, 
that  under  heat  it  was  equal  to  Stourbridge.  ° 

8666.  How  many  men  did  you  employ  ? — 
I employed  from  50  to  60. 

8667.  What  wages  did  you  circulate  in  the 
district  ? — We  paid  fortnightly  ; speaking  roughly 
it  amounted  to  about  100  l.  a fortnight. 

8668.  How  long  ago  did  you  give  the  works 
up  ? — It  was  about  a year  and  a half  ago. 

8669.  What,  obliged  you  to  give  them  up  ? — ■ 
It  was  mainly  owing  to  the  excessive  rates  and 
the  excessive  railway  carriage. 

8670.  The  railway  companies  themselves 
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Chairman — continued. 

specially  require  your  description  of  goods  for 
their  own  purposes? — Yes,  they  do. 

8671.  Did  they  give  you  any  opportunities  of 
disposing  of  your  manufacture  ? — No ; they  sent 
up  Scotch  and  English  pipes  to  the  very  door  of 
the  works  almost  along  their  own  line. 

8672.  Where  do  those  pipes  come  from? — 
From  England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8673.  Was  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway? 
-^-Yes. 

Chairman. 

8674.  When  you  consigned  your  goods  by 
railway  were  they  properly  taken  care  of ; had 
you  trucks  given  you  purposely? — No,  they 
left  that  to  us  ; they'  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
packing  and  unloading ; they  left  that  to  our- 
selves. 

8675.  Was  there  any  rough  treatment? — I 
do  not  complain  of  that ; I only  say  they  left 
the  loading  and  unloading  to  us  ; we  packed  the 
goods  and  the  consignee  unloaded  them. 

8676.  Did  you  use  the  canal? — As  far  as 
practicable  we  did  ; we  did  send  a good  deal  to 
Belfast  over  the  Tyrone  Navigation. 

8677.  Did  you  find  facilities  given  you  for 
making  use  of  that  canal? — Yes,  pretty  fairly; 
but  the  rate  was  high,  the  embankment  was  out 
of  repair,  and  that  forced  the  superintendent  to 
charge  high  dues  upon  the  canal  to  get  the 
repairs  done. 

8678.  Do  you  consider  the  charges  upon  the 
canal  reasonable  ? — No,  hardly  so. 

8679.  Have  you  any  letters  there  to  show  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  them  ? — No ; I had 
no  correspondence  with  the  canal  company. 

8680.  Do  you  think  the  canal  system  in  Ire- 
land might  be  improved  ? — I think  so. 

8681.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  improved 
with  advantage  to  the  country  ? — I think  so  ; if 
ever  the  minerals  come  to  be  worked  in  Ireland 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  those  engaged 
in  their  production  that  there  should  be  water 
carriage. 

8682.  What  goods  would  be  carried  by  the 
canals  ? — Goods  such  as  I had,  and  coal  and  pig 
iron  if  it  is  ever  smelted  there. 

8683.  With  regard  to  hay,  would  that  go  by 
the  canal? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8684.  All  the  heavy  and  bulky  goods  would 
go  by  canal? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

8685.  Then  as  regards  the  Royalty  owners, 
what  have  you  to  tell  the  Committee  about  them; 
did  they  give  you  any  advantage  in  establishing 
works  such  as  you  establish  ?— No. 

8686.  The  Royalties  are  heavy,  are  they  not  ? 
— My  experience  has  been  that  when  you  went 
to  look  about  such  a thing  they  were  inclined  to  be 
grasping  and  take  all  the  Royalty  they  could  get. 

8687.  Your  experience  was  formerly  in  Scot- 
land when  you  left  the  building  trade  ? — Yes. 

8688.  Was  there  stone  in  the  district  in  Ireland 
in  which  you  were,  well  adapted  for  building? — 
There  is  splendid  freestone  or  sandstone,  and 
limestone. 
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8689.  And  any  granite  ? — No,  there  is  no 
granite  in  that  pai-t  of  the  district,  but  the  sand- 
stone got  upon  Lord  Ranfurly’s  estate  is  simply 
splendid. 

8690.  Is  that  working  ? — His  Lordship  began 
to  re-work  it  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  it  is 
now  going  to  all  parts  of  Ireland ; the  front  of 
the  new  post  office  in  Belfast  is  now  being  built 
with  it. 

8691.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  canal  system 
and  the  railway  system  were  improved,  that 
stone  would  be  taken  about  largely,  and  the 
people  would  avail  themselves  of  it? — Yes,  they 
would.  Then  again  there  is  iron  there.  I twice 
went  through  a seam  of  iron  in  sinking  for  coal 
and  clay. 

8692.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes  you 
met  with  impediment  in  carrying  on  your  terra 
cotta  work? — Yes,  I did. 

8693.  And  you  throw  the  blame  principally 
upon  the  railway  companies? — Yes,  I do. 

8694.  In  consequence  of  that  you  were 
obliged  to  discontinue  your  works  in  Ireland, 
and  you  have  come  to  this  country  ? — Yes. 

8695.  Would  you  have  gone  on  with  those 
works  if  you  had  had  proper  facilities?— Indeed 
I would  ; it  cost  me  5,000  l.  to  open  there. 

8696.  And  you  consider  the  material  of  first 
rate  quality  ?—  It  is  of  first  rate  quality.  Then 
I would  like  to  read  you  another  letter. 
Mr.  Sliaw  says  upon  the  16th  September  1880, 
“ Dear  Sir,  Referring  to  your  letter  to  me  dated 
10th  instant,  I beg  to  say  you  are  in  error  in 
supposing  that  this  company  carries  bricks  from 
Derry  to  Bel  leek  for  4 s.  6 d.  per  ton,  as  stated 
in  your  letter.”  Then  there  is  this  letter  from  the 
Belleek  Pottery,  Fermanagh,  dated  2nd  April 
1881  : “ It  would  militate  against  our  interest 
to  send  you  the  week  receipt  sheets  referred  to, 
but  we  give  you  such  information  as  will  secure 
all  you  want.  You  may  remember  about  Mid- 
summer 1878  we  wrote  to  you  for  quotation  for 
some  30  or  40  thousand  of  fire  brick,  stating  that 
we  would  sooner  spend  the  money  at  home  than 
sending  it  to  Scotland  ; on  receipt  of  your  quota- 
tion we  found  that  the  bricks  with  the  then  high 
carriage  from  Dungannon  would  much  exceed 
the  cost  to  us  of  Scotch  bricks,  vessel  to  Derry 
and  rail  to  Belleek,  and  very  much  more  than  if 
we  got  them  into  Ballyshannon  and  carted  them 
out  to  Belleek ; hence  you  did  not  receive  the 
order,  but  such  went  to  Scotland  for  both  brick 
and  fire  clay.”  Then  I have  another  letter  from 
the  same  pottery,  dated  2nd  April  1881,  and  it  is 
as  follows  : — “ Mr.  Devlin,  Can  give  notice  for 
the  weekly  bills  of  the  Belleek  Pottery  from 
Belleek  station  for  the  months  of  September, 
October  1878  to  be  produced,  stating  that  you 
cannot  give  closer  date.  In  them  you  will  find  fire 
clay  from  Dungannon  charged  at  7 s.  per  ton, 
whilst  imported  fire  clay  from  Derry  is  charged 
at  4 s.  6 d.  per  ton.  The  charge  made  for  the 
carriage  of  fire  brick  from  Derry  to  Belleek  was 
7 s.  7 d.  per  ton,  but  this  was  resisted,  and  in 
sheet  for  week  ending  28  th  October  1878  will  be 
found  a credit  note,  at  foot  of  week’s  account, 
thus : 95  tons  of  fire  bricks  charged  at  7 s.  7 d. 
should  be  4 s.  6 d. ; 14  l.  12  s.  11  d.”  I may  state 
that  Dungannon  is  seven  miles  nearer  Belleek 
than  Derry  is. 

3 N 4 8697.  During 
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Chairman  — continued. 

8697.  During  the  time  that  you  carried  on 
your  works  did  you  find  the  men  employed  by  you 
active  and  well  disposed  to  carry  on  their  work? 
— Yes,  I had  a splendid  squad  of  men,  very  apt  to 
their  work,  and  intelligent;  within  five  years, 
they  were  all  natives,  and  they  were  first  rate 
men  to  work. 

8698.  While  you  went  on  with  your  work  you 
would  not  wish  to  have  better  men  to  do  your 
work  ? — I would  not. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

8699.  I would  ask  you  why  it  is  that  the 
railway  companies  charge  the  differential  fares  ? 
— That  is  an  explanation  I never  could  get  from 
them. 

8700.  Purely  they  must  do  it  because  they 
think  it  is  their  own  interest? — It  seems  very 
strange  if  it  is  their  interest,  because  at  first  I 
believe  it  was  owing  to  the  having  of  through 
rates,  that  is  to  say,  rates  fixed  at  Bristol  or  the 
Clyde,  that  the  Steam  Packet  Company  might 
make  a through  rate  with  the  Irish  Railway 
Company  ; now  in  my  latest  railway  correspon- 
dence the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
deny  that  they  had  through  rates. 

8701.  I suppose  it  must  be  that  it  is  more 
profitable  for  them  to  take  the  through  goods 
than  to  take  them  to  broken  stations  ? — I could 
not  say. 

8702.  Have  they  treated  you  like  that  through- 
out, or  have  they  changed  their  tactics?— It 
continued  the  whole  time  during  the  ten  years 
that  I was  there. 

8703.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to 
the  Committee  whereby  such  a state  of  things 
can  be  remedied  ? — I do  not  know  that  I have  ; 
we  had  the  Railway  Rates  Commission  two  years 
ago,  but  that  did  not  do  much  good.  I should 

. say  that  if  the  Government  took  over  the  Irish 
railways,  they  would  work  them  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Irish  as  well  as  the  English  and  Scotch 
manufacturers. 

8704.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Government 
would  work  them  more  profitably  than  the  rail- 
way companies  work  them  at  present? — Yes,  I 

- do  ; because  I think  the  Irish  railway  companies 
only  get  a very  small  amount  of  the  through  rate. 

8705.  The  suggestion  you  make  is  that  the 
State  should  buy  up  the  railways,  and  then  I 
suppose  you  would  wish  them,  either  by  tramways 
or  by  branch  railways  to  extend  the  net  work  of 
the  railway  system  more  into  the  country  than  it 
is  at.  present? — I would. 

8706.  About  your  district  is  there  much  more 
railway  accommodation  required  than  there  is  at 
present  ? — There  is  a good  deal  more  required ; it 
is  only  three  years  ago  that  we  got  a branch  line 
from  Dungannon  to  Cookstown,  that  connected 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  the  Northern 
'Counties  Railway. 

8707.  Is  that  branch  profitable  ? — I have  heard 
it  is  paying  well. 

8708.  What  has  become  of  the  works  you  are 
speaking  of  now  ? — My  works  are  to  be  sold  by 
public  auction  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8709.  You  mention  the  carriage  between  Lon- 
donderry and  Belleek,  and  Dungannon  and  Bel- 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

leek,  the  latter  being  seven  miles  nearer  than  the 
former  ? — Yes. 

8710.  And  from  Londonderry  to  Belleek  the 
carriage  was  4 s.  6 d.,  and  from  Dungannon  to 
Belleek  the  carriage  was  7 s.  5 d.  ? — Yes. 

8711.  Was  there  a competition  between  Derry 
and  Belleek,  or  was  there  any  other  mode  of 
conveyance  ? — No,  there  is  no  railway  or  carriage 
between  Londonderry  and  Belleek  except  the 
Great  Northern  Railway. 

8712.  As  regards  this  rate  between  Dungannon 
and  Belleek,  was  it  fixed  between  the  railway 
company  and  yourself? — No  ; the  Belleek  people 
wrote  tome  for  a quotation,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances I generally  applied  to  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  at  Belfast,  to  get  a special 
rate,  and  this  was  the  special  rate  given  me  of 
7 s.  5 d.  You  will  understand  that  in  quoting 
for  1,000  bricks  they  are  3 ton  10  cwt.  and  those 
bricks  I valued  at  50  s.  at  Coal  Island,  and  then 
upon  the  3 ton  10  cwt.  I had  to  add  to  the  rate 
7 s.  5 d.  a ton  for  the  carriage,  which  put  the 
bricks  up  to  a price  at  which  people  who  had 
bricks  from  Londonderry  to  Belleek  which  they 
imported  from  Scotland,  could  beat  me,  getting 
them  much  cheaper  than  they  could  get  mine. 

8713.  Could  not  you  have  landed  your  bricks 
at  Derry? — I could  not. 

8714.  Where  were  the  bricks  made? — They 
were  made  about  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
Tyrone  in  Coal  Island. 

8715.  I want  to  ascertain  if  possible  why  the 
carriage  of  4 s.  6 d.  was  fixed  and  by  whom  ; it 
was  part  of  a long  transit,  was  it  not? — It  was 
part  of  the  transit  from  Glasgow  to  Belleek; 
whether  they  were  sent  at  a through  rate  or  not 
I do  not  know,  but  by  this  correspondence  it 
seems  not,  because  they  were  carried  from  Derry 
to  Belleek  for  4 s.  6 d.  ; they  were  evidently 
bought  by  McBirney  of  Belleek  from  the  Scotch 
agent  in  Derry. 

8716.  Did  the  Scotch  agent  get  the  rate  fixed 
at  4 s.  6 d.  ? — Yes.  _ 

8717.  Then  it  is  in  Ireland  as  in  England  that 
if  anyone  outside  applies  for  a fixed  rate  he  gets 
it  lower  than  anyone  within  the  country? — Yes. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

8718.  What  was  the  carriage  upon  these 
bricks  from  the  Clyde  to  Londonderry  ? — The 
sailing  vessel  freight  would  be  about  5 s.  a ton. 

8719.  Then  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
charging  from  Derry  to  Belleek  4 s.  6 d.,  if  it 
cost  5 s.  from  the  Clyde  to  Londonderry,  that  is 
9 s.  6 d.,  which  the  Scotch  bricks  delivered  in 
Belleek  had  to  bear  while  your  Dungannon 
bricks  had  only  to  bear  7 s.  5 d.  That  being  so, 
how  were  your  bricks  unable  to  compete  with 
the  Scotch  bricks  ?— I do  not  think  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  compete  ; I do  not  think  that  we 
in  Ireland  should  be  charged  a higher  mileage 
rate  for  Irish  goods. 

8720.  But  you  said  that  you  were  not  able  to 
keep  on  those  works  with  the  Irish  rates,  but 
upon  your  own  showing  you  were  able  to  deliver 
your  bricks  at  7 s.  5 d.  carriage,  while  the  Scotch 
bricks  were  subjected  to  a rate  of  9 s.;  how  is  it 
that  you  were  unable  to  compete  with  that  diffe- 
rence in  your  favour?— We  consumed  200  tons 

of 
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Captain  Aylmei — continued, 
of  coal  a month,  and  at  least  100  tons  of  that 
came  from  Scotland,  as  it  would  give  the  goods  a 
better  glaze,  so  that  the  Scotchmen  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a cheaper  coal  at  home. 

8721.  So  that  it  was  the  two  things  taken 
together ; it  was  not  the  actual  weight  of  the 
charge  that  killed  your  goods  at  Belleclc ; it  was 
the  price  at  which  you  got  the  coal?— I would 
take  it  upon  the  principle  of  fair  trade,  that  a 
laro-e  company  should  not  favour  one  article 
more  than  another ; that  they  should  not  have 
known  where  the  bricks  come  from  they  might 
have  been  made  at  Londonderry  for  all  the 
company  knew. 

Mr:  Leake. 

8722.  If  the  railway  company  had  carried 
your  bricks  at  the  same  rate  as  they  carried  the 
bricks  for  your  competitors,  you  would  have  been 
able  to  compete  with  them?— Yes. 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
to  about  450 1.  per  annum  which  I would  pay 
extra  beyond  the  Scotch  and  English  goods, 
when  they  went  over  Scotch  or  English  rail- 
ways. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8733.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  railway 
company  preferred  to  carry  none  of  your  bricks 
rather  than  to  carry  them  at  less  than  7 s.  5 d.  1 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton. 


8734.  Where  do  you  employ  your  capital 
now? — I am  in  Cardiff  now,  building,  but  my 
headquarters  are  in  Glasgow. 

8735.  Your  capital  which  you  would  have 
been  glad  to  employ  in  Ireland  is  now  employed 
in  Great  Britain  ? — Yes,  in  Glasgow. 


Chairman. 

8736.  Where  do  the  imported  goods  chiefly 
come  from  ?— From  Bristol  and  the  Clyde. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

8723.  You  spoke  of  Lord  Kanfurly ; is  he  a 
cent! email  who  personally  supervises  mining  ?— 

I believe  so  ; he  has  had  borings  made  upon  his 
estate.  I do  not  know  that  he  looks  over  them 
personally. 

8724.  You  have  been  pressed  upon  the  point 
by  Captain  Aylmer,  whether  the  total  carriage 
of  bricks  from  Glasgow  is  greater  than  upon 
yours;  but  what  I understand  you  to  say  would 
be  the  disadvantage  you  are  under  is  the  extra 
cost  of  coal ; that  the  two  disadvantages  together 
killed  your  trade,  but  I presume  you  might  bear 
the  difference  in  coal  if  you  had  a fair  mileage 
rate? — Yes. 

8725.  Do  you  think  it  a disadvantage  that 
goods  can  be  carried  from  the  coast  inland  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  carried  from  one 
point  inland  to  another  point  inland  ? — I think 
that  is  so. 

8726.  You  were  left  to  fight  the  disadvantage 
of  distance  and  the  heavier  cost  of  coal,  and  any 
advantage  you  had  from  being  near  the  spot  is 
taken  from  you  by  the  railway  companies?— 
Exactly. 

8727.  Did  you  spend  much  money  in  those 
works  ?— They  cost  me  5,000  l. 

8728.  Did  you  put  them  up  yourself  ?— I did 
from  the  ground  upwards,  and  fitted  them  with 
machinery  of  the  newest  description. 

8729.  You  have  spoken  of  the  depth  of  clay 
there  ? — Yes ; there  are  three  seams  of  clay  each 
nine  feet  thick. 

8730.  Were  they  convenient? — They  were 
rio-ht  under  the  works,  at  an  average  of  25  yards 
to  the  first  seam. 

8731.  And  there  is  an  abundant  supply  there: 
— It  is  inexhaustible  almost. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

8732.  I would  ask  you  whether  in  previous 
years  you  had  been  able  to  make  a profit,  or 
whether  it  was  only  the  last  year  or  two  that 
you  made  a loss  ? — I know  the  first  year  I made 
a profit,  and  after  that  I should  have  been  able 
to  do  very  well  if  the  railway  carriage  had  been 
reasonably  moderate  ; we  could  have  stood  at  a 
fair  profit  if  it  had  been  a fair  Railway  carriage  ; 
my  calculation  for  200  tons  a month  would  come 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

8737.  Had  you  any  other  than  Irishmen  when 
you  started  at  the  works  in  the  superior  posi- 
tions?—Yes,  I had  some  Scotchmen  over. 

8738.  In  five  years  you  had  all  natives? — 

8739.  We  were  told  by  Colonel  O’Hara  that 
the  Irish  were  somewhat  unsteady  in  their  work  ; 
is  that  your  experience? — I stated  that  I 
never  saw  better  men. 

8740.  You  have  been  asked  why  the  railway 
companies  acted  in  this  way  with  you.  I think 
I inferred  from  one  of  your  answers  that  although 
you  were  making  sewer  pipes  as  good  as  any  man 
in  England  yet  this  railway  company  which  took 
your  sewer  pipes  away  at  this  high  rate  brought 
in  pipes  from  Scotland  and  England  and  laid 
them  down  almost  at  the  door  of  your  works;  was 
that  for  their  own  purposes  ?— Yes ; they  were 
laying  them  down  upon  their  line ; they  were 
always  laying  them  down  in  one  place  or  an- 
other. 

8741.  That  would  appear  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  animus  with  which  they  approached 
you.  Now  what  would  be  the  principal  routes 
for  your  goods  ?— By  rail  they  would  go  to 
Omagh,  Enniskillen,  Clones,  Cavan,  Monaghan, 
and  Dundalk. 

8742.  Were  you  handicapped  in  regard  to  all 
those  stations  ? — Yes. 

8743.  People  engaged  in  Great  Britain  in  that 
industry  could  get  better  rates  than  you  could, 
though  for  no  better  goods? — I have  often  been 
into  a yard  and  seen  my  class  of  goods  there,  and 
the  people  have  said:  “We  would  rather  have 
yours,  but  we  can  get  these  from  Glasgow 
for  ” a certain  sum,  which  beat  me  entirely. 

8744.  Have  you  had  any  contract? — Yes,  I 
had  the  Dublin  contract  for  a year ; the  engineer 
would  take  no  other  than  our  goods. 

8745.  How  did  you  manage  to  get  that  con- 
tract?— I lost  money  by  it;  it  was  15s.  a ton 
from  my  works,  whereas  the  English  and  Scotch 
manufacturers  had  water  carriage  at  9 s.  Then 
in  the  year  1881  I tendered  to  the  Belfast 
corporation  for  sewage  pipes.  I was  pei'sonally 
acquainted  with  the  deputy  chairman  and  I was 
very  anxious  about  the  order.  The  chairman  called 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

me  in  and  said,  “ You  are  cheapest  for  all  pipes 
over  6 inches  diameter,  and  we  have  instructed 
our  borough  surveyor  to  order  them  from  you 
throughout  the  year;  ” but  I never  got  an  order 
for  a pipe,  notwithstanding  the  thousands  of 
yards  required  by  the  corporation  that  year. 

8746.  Where  did  they  get  them  from  that 
year? — From  somewhere  in  Staffordshire. 

8747.  At  all  events  from  England  somewhere  ? 
—Yes. 

8748.  Yet  they  never  took  any  from  you? — 
No,  they  never  took  a shilling’s  worth  from  me  of 
any  kind  of  goods. 

8749.  And  yet  the  chairman  said  you  were 
the  cheapest? — Yes,  for  all  pipes  over  6 inches 
diameter,  and  said  he  had  instructed  the  surveyor 
to  order  the  pipes  from  me  for  the  year. 

8750.  Assuming  the  railway  rates  were  as 
they  were,  could  the  Corporation  of  Belfast  have 
got  the  pipes  from  you  cheaper  than  they  did 
get  them  from,  wherever  they  got  them  from? — 
I think  they  could. 

8751.  Then  how  can  you  account  for  not 
having  the  order? — I cannot  account  for  it. 

8752.  How  many  men  did  you  say  you  were 
employing? — Upwards  of  50. 

8753.  What  became  of  them  ? — They  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  poor  fellows. 

8754.  That  was  a great  loss  to  the  district? — 
It  was  a loss  to  the  village  of  ICO  l.  a fortnioht, 
very  nearly. 

8755.  Have  the  works  been  vacant  since  you 
left?— Yes. 

8756.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left?— Nearly 
18  months. 

8757.  And  the  wox-ks  are  to  be  sold  by  auction 
to-morrow  ? — They  are. 

8758.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  anybody 
will  take  them  for  the  purpose  you  had  them 
for? — Yes,  I believe  there  are  three  men  who 
would  take  the  place  if  they  could  get  a fixed 
rate  from  the  raihvay  directors  to  get  a waggon 
and  put  any  weight  up  to  six  tons  in  it,  giving 
the  railway  company  an  indemnity  for  all  break- 
age and  detention,  and  to  pay  so  much  a mile  for 
it.  T his  is  what  they  do  on  all  the  railways  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  this  is  what  I wanted 
them  to  do  when  I went  there,  but  they  would 
not  do  it. 

8759.  If  they  had  granted  you  what  is  gran- 
ted in  England  and  Scotland  you  would  have 
been  all  right? — Yes. 

8760.  1 understand  that  the  directors  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  had  ample 
means  to  do  what  you  wanted  without  consult- 
ation with  other  Boards,  there  being  no  other 
railway  company  concerned  ? — That  is  so  ; they 
could  have  done  it  all  themselves. 

Chairman. 

8761.  Did  you  have  to  go  too  deep  to  get  the 
clay  ? — About  25  yards. 

8762.  I have  heard  that  your  clay  is  of  such 
good  quality  that  it  actually  goes  to  Staffordshire 
to  be  made  up  there  ? — No ; I spent  over  300  1.  to 
find  a seam  of  China  clay  on  the  shore  of  Louo-h 
Neagh.  I sold  it  to  some  of  the  potteries  In 
Scotland.  It  is  suitable  for  china  stoneware  and 
smoking  pipes. 


Captain  Aylmer. 

8763.  I would  ask  you  whether  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  and  other  railway  companies 
have  any  special  arrangements  with  the  Dublin 
Steamship  and  other  companies,  for  through  rates 
on  imported  goods  ? — They  deny  it  altogether  ; 
but  a friend  of  ours  got  this  letter  some  years 
ago;  it  is  dated  Glasgow,  10th  June  1880,  from 
Mr.  Burns  to  Mr.  Christie  : “ With  reference  to 
your  call  at  this  office  on  5th  instant,  we  have 
pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  rates  for  fire- 
clay goods  : bricks,  common  and  fire,  6-ton  lots, 
O.R. ; Cavan  via  Belfast,  7 s.;  Monaghan  via 
Belfast,  5 s.  3d.;  Enniskillen  via  Belfast,  8 s.  4 d.; 
Enniskillen  vui  Derry,  8 s.  4 d.” 

8764.  Then,  in  their  agreement  with  the 
steamship  companies,  is  there  a provision  made 
that,  they  shall  charge  higher  rates  for  inland 
carriage  ? — As  I have  said,  I know  nothing 
about  the  arrangement  between  the  railway 
company  and  steamboat  owners  ; but  distinctly, 
in  their  correspondence  with  me,  they  deny  that 
there  is  a through  rate  or  any  connection  with 
them. 

8765.  If  they  reduced  the  rate  on  inland 
bricks,  which  they  now  charge,  would  they  have 
to  give  a corresponding  reduction  upon  the  im- 
ported freights  ?— I do  not  think  so. 

8766.  They  are  not  bound  to  do  it  ?— I should 
think  not. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

8767.  I understood  you  to  say,  I think,  in 
reply  to  the  honourable  Chairman,  that  in  one 
case  that  you  had  to  pack  the  goods  and  the  re- 
cipient had  to  unpack  them  ; is  that  usually  done 
in  these,  circumstances  ? — It  is  mostly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  you  make  with  the 
railway  company.  If  you  make  a bargain  with 
the  railway  company  it  is  stipulated  by  the 
agreement. 

8768.  In  your  case  was  that  an  advantage  or 
disadvantage?—!  would  not  say  that  it  was  a 
disadvantage,  because  I like  my  own  men  to 
look  after  the  packing  and  the  unloading  of  the 
goods. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8769.  Were  you  examined  in  1882  in  the 
Railway  Rates  and  Fares  Committee  ? — No  ; 
but  I was  examined  upon  the  question  of  Inland 
Navigation  in  Dublin. 

8770.  Did  you  tender  any  evidence  to  the 
Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and  Fares? — No, 
but  I wrote  to  Mr.  Ashley  telling  him  that  I was 
willing  to  attend  as  a witness,  and  Mr.  Dickson 
told  me  he  thought  I would  be  summoned  here. 

8771.  The  Northern  Railway  is  made  up  of 

several  lines  amalgamated  together,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

8772.  Which  of  the  several  lines  is  the  one 
you  have  to  particularly  complain  of? — It  is  the 
old  Ulster  line. 

8773.  From  where  to  where?— From  Dun- 
gannon it  was,  or  Coal  Island  to  Armagh,  to 
Omagh,  Monaghan,  and  Clones. 

8774.  Is  the  Mr.  Shaw  of  whom  you  speak, 
the  Mr.  Shaw  who  has  been  for  several  years 
manager  of  this  line  ? — Yes. 

8775.  Are  you  aware  that  he  denies,  posi- 

tively. 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued.  Dr.  Lyons  continued, 

tivelv  that  there  are  any  preferential  rates  for  letter  of  the  14th  instant  ere  this.  The  first 
Scotch  and  Welsh  or  English  goods,  or  anything  portion  of  my  letter  of  the  13th  mstant.  refers  to 
unfair  in  the  arrangements  of  their  railway,  to-  brick,  &c.,  sent  to  Enniskillen  for  Messrs.  D x 
ards  Irish  manufactured  goods?— I am  aware  & Co.,  and  ordered  from  me  by  Messrs.  William 

Gregg,  Sons,  and  Phenix.  The  other  portion  of 


that  lie  stated  . 

8776.  Are  there  other  brick  and  tile  works 
carried  on  on  that  line  ?— Very  little.  _ 

8777.  Was  there  any  other  question  of  any 
kind  complicating  your  arrangements  with  Mr, 


my  Tetter  refers  to  the  rate  of  carriage  which  was 
fixed  at  a meeting  of  your  directors  a year  ago, 
and  which  rate  you  showed  me  in  your  own  office 
with  the  alteration,  that  instead  of  5-ton  lots, 


ShaW  in  regard  to  traffic? -In  May  1880.  the  you  had  it  at  6-ton  lots.  This  I subsequently 
directors  sent  me  a list  of  freights,  and  they  then  agreed  to.  Now  1 again  repeat  these  rates  o 
made  an  arrangement  which  I was  quite  willing  carriage  on  my  goods.  All  classes  of  goods  to 
to  abide  by,  and  that  was  what  I wanted  from  be  charged  at  1 d.  per  mile  per  ton, in  5-ton  lots, 
the  beginning,  viz.,  that  all  classes  of  fire-clay  with  Is.  per  ton  added  on  the  distance;  ad 
o-oods  'should  be  carried  at  a penny  a ton  per  when  a lot  did  not  weigh  5 tons  it  was  to 
mile  in  five-ton  lots,  and  if  the  waggon  did  not  charged  as  such.  These  terms  were  carried  out 
contain  five  tons  it  was  to  be  paid°for  as  such,  for  a few  weeks,  only  till  you  began  to  classify 
with  1 s.  a ton  added  for  the  distance ; with  that  the  goods,  and  charge  at  different  and  la  hei 
I was  well  content— it  is  something  like  what  we  rates.  With  this  alteration  so  injurious  to  my 
have  in  England  and  in  Scotland;  and  I wrote  business,  you  asked  me  to  sign  a paper  agicein0 
anote  to  sa/that  I would  be  glad  to  take  it.  In  to  these  terms.  Now  I am  prepared  to  sign  an) 
two  weeks  they  began  to  classify  the  rates  so  risk  note  freeing  your  company  from  all  lespon- 
that,  instead  of  75.  Id.  down  to  Cavan,  it  was  sibilityfor  breakage,  damage,  prodded  Aat 
14  s.,  and  for  chimney  lops  and  linings  it  was  such  risk  note  distinctly  sets  loith  the  terms  i 
19  o 6 d.  Then,  of  course,  I could  sign  no  have  quoted  above.  This  is  what  I want  to  a-k 
agreement,  and  Mr.  Shaw  said  that,  in  order  to  you,  and  I will  expect  a plain  answer  in  course 
g?t  these  low  rates,  as  he  called  them,  I should  of  post.  Will  you  or  will  you  not  garey  y 
si  cm  the  risk  note.  I would  not  sign  the  risk  goods  at  the  terms  stated  above.  1 am,  bn,  youis 
note  upon  a stamp,  but  with  every  truck  I sent  truly,  Devlin”  „ 

asnecial  risk  note.  8781.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  allege 

8778.  That  is  taking  the  risk  upon  yourself?  here  definitely  that  your  works  were  so  injure 
-tr..  by  this  excessive  charge  that  you  gave  them 

a worse  position  than  other  up  ? — That  was  the  main  reason  of  my  giving 


-Yes. 

8 779.  Were  you  i: 


manufacturers  in  the  north  of  Ireland  with  re- 
gard to  your  works  and  the  carriage  over  this 
Timited  portion  of  the  railway  system  ?— As  I 
have  said,  there  was  very  little  other  fire-clay 
manufactured  except  my  own;  but  I know  for 
a fact  that  there  were  crock  and  flower-pot  manu- 
facturers, near  Coal  Island,  who  had  their  goods 
carried  to  Dublin  in  truck  loads  of  so  much, 
that  is  to  say,  21.  14  s.  for  a waggon  load  of 
butter-crocks,  or  those  small.  flower  pots  (red 
ware),  but  they  never  would  give  me  that  rate ; 
they  never  would  carry  my  goods  by  the  truck 
load. 

8780.  Was  there  anything  personal  between  you 
and  the  company  as  a reason  why  they  should 
<nve  better  terms  to  other  people  than  to  you? — 
I do  not  know,  except  that  when  I went  there 
and  found  out  the  way  I was  going  to  be  treated, 
and  I very  naturally,  after  spending  my  money, 
spoke  hastily ; I do  not  think  offensively  ; but  I 
have  said  strong  things  about  the  railway  carriage, 
and  I have  written  strong  things.  I think  the 
strono-est  thing  I ever  wrote  is  here  ; it  is  a letter 
dated  17th  June  1879,  to  Mr.  Shaw:  “ Absence 
from  home  prevented  me  from  answering  your 


them  up.  . 

8782.  And  to  that  you  attribute  as  tlie  main 
cause  the  failure  of  your  works?- -Yes. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

8783.  You  say  it  was  Mr.  Henry  you  had  a 
conversation  with? — Yes,  he  was  the  chairman 

of  the  improvement  committee. 

8784.  Was  there  any  question  about  the  quality 
of  the  goods  you  sold? -Not  in  my  hearing 

8785.  He  said  he  would  take  a quantity  from 
you? — Yes. 

8786.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  about 
why  they  would  not  take  them  ? — I did. 

8787.  What  was  the  reason  of  it? — I could 
o-et  no  satisfaction.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
know  Mr.  William  John  Johnson. 

8788.  Did  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  surveyor, 
explain  why  lie  did  not  carry  out  what  the 
chairman  said?— He  said  that  my  pipes  were  like 
Scotch  pipes,  and  that  they  would  use  nothing 
but  English  pipes. 

8789.  Both  the  gentlemen  you  have  mentioned 
are  dead . Mr.  Montgomery  was  an  Englishman  ? 
— Yes. 
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Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Tlie  Reverend  W.  Glenny 
Chairman. 

8790.  You  were  born  in  county  Down,  I be- 
lieve ? — Yes,  I was. 

8791.  And  you  have  been  since  that  time  a 
very  great  deal  in  Ireland  ?— I spent  some  13 
years  in  Ireland,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
during  that  time  I published  two  or  three  books 
upon  the  subject. 

8792.  You  are  not  resident  in  Ireland  now, 
but  are  the  incumbent  of  a church  at  New  Cross  ? 
— I am.  I have  not  been  in  Ireland  for  some 
time. 

8793.  You  have  taken  a great  interest  in  the 
question  of  Irish  industries,  particularly  in  the 
question  of  textile  and  fibrous  manufacture  ? — 
I have. 

8794.  I believe  you  published  a work  some 

years  ago  upon  Ireland’s  industries  generally  ? — 
I did.  J 

8795.  Unfortunately  I have  not  a copy  of  the 
work  here  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  out  of  print ; 
I have  not  even  a copy  of  my  own  ; it  was  pub- 
lished first  about  1864  ; it  appeared  first  through 
the  columns  of  the  “ Evening  Mail.” 

8796.  As  regards  the  textile  fabrics,  particu- 
larly fibrous  and  woollen  manufactures,  are  you 
of  opinion  that  at  the  present  time  they  are  in  a 
declining  state?  l.hat  is  obvious  to  everyone. 
The  woollen  trade  is  declining;  the' silk  trade  is 
comparatively  so;  the  tabinet -weaving  is  not 
prosperous,  but,  I think,  on  the  whole,  flax  is 
holding  its  way. 

8797.  Probably  you  have  formed  an  opinion  as 
to  what  are  the  causes  to  which  that  decline  in 
the  industries  you  have  mentioned  may  be  attri- 
buted ? — I have. 

.8798.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee what  is  the  result  of  your  thoughts  upon 
that  matter  ?— My  opinion  is  that  the  reason  has 
been  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  make  their 
manufactures  too  much  Irish  and  not  sufficiently 
general. 

8799.  To  what  industries  does  that  remark 


and  Examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

specially  point  ? — I exclude  the  flax,  but  I in- 
clude the  woollen  and  the  other  textile  manufac- 
tures. They  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  an 
Irish  manufacture  in  the  sense  that  it  was  a sort 
of  duty,  or  privilege  I might  more  especially 
say, . of  all  Irishmen  to  support  it ; whereas  I 
consider  that  all  these  things  should  be  done 
upon  simply  commercial  principles.  Those  who 
have  read  what  I ventured  to  say  in  my  books 
will  find  that  that  was  the  principle  I ventured  to 
indicate  and  illustrate  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  books  1 published. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

8800.  You  are  speaking  now,  are  you  not,  of 
what  was  the  case  in  1863? — I have  known  the 
country  much  longer  than  that.  I have  known 
the  country  up  to  the  last  10  years.  I have 
not  been  resident  in  that  country  since  that 
time. 

8801.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
your  remarks  apply  to  the  Blarney  tweeds? — 
Very  particular  questions  of  that  kind  I could 
not  answer,  because  many  things  like  Blarney 
tweeds  might  be  carried  on  on  what  I would  call 
the  wise  principle  of  modern  commerce. 

8802.  Are  you  aware  that  those  are  an  im- 
portant manufacture  in  Ireland? — Very  im- 
portant, indeed. 

Chairman. 

8803.  Do  you  consider  the  Irish  products  are 
equal  in  quality  and  character  to  those  which  are 
imported  into  that  country  ? — I believe  they  are, 
as. a rule,  superior.  I believe,  in  fact,  that  the 
Irish  wools  are,  as  a rule,  superior. 

8804.  Even  now  wool  is  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities,  is  it  not? — Large  quantities  of 
Irish  wools  are  still  being  imported  into  this 
country  ; they  were  imported  some  years  ago. 

8805.  Irish  wool  is  held  in  great  estimation  in 
Germany,  is  it  not?— Yes,  it  is;  and  also  in 

Bradford, 


Crory,  called  in ; 
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Bradford,  and  the  Yorkshire  market  generally, 
Irish  wool  is  held  in  very  high  esteem. 

8806-  What  do  you  consider  is  the  cause  of 
that  industry  having  fallen  off ; is  there  anything 
in  the  inland  communications  which  prevent  the 
commerce  being  carried  on,  as  it  should  be  ; 
which  prevents  the  manufacturers  finding  suit- 
able markets  for  their  goods  ? — I believe  there  is 
something  in  that. 

8807.  Do  you  attribute  that  at  all  to  the  rates 
and  charges  of  the  railways  and  canals  ? — I think 
the  rates  and  charges  of  the  railways  and  canals 
are  too  high;  but  I look  at  the  matter  from 
another  point  of  view  for  a moment.  The  rail- 
ways and  canals  must  make  a dividend  or  they 
cannot  get  shareholders ; and  I think  the  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  industries  such  as  would  support 
the  traffic  not  being  developed  upon  a sufficiently 
large  scale ; not  being  developed,  if  I may  be 
permitted  to  use  the  expression  so  frequently, 
upon  strictly  commercial  principles,  not  upon 
patriotic  or  any  similar  principles.  While  I do 
not  lower  the  importance  of  patriotism,  yet  com- 
merce is  commerce,  and  I think  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  to  do  commerce  commercially. 

8808.  Do  you  think  the  Irish  people  them- 
selves at  the  present  time  give  the  preference  to 
imported  goods  ? — I believe  they  do ; as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  that  is  correct. 

8809.  That  being  so,  what  is  the  reason  why 
the  Irish  themselves  seem  to  give  a preference  to 
what  comes  from  outside  ? — Because  the  quality 
of  goods  that  come  from  outside  is  generally  in- 
ferior, and  the  price  is  consequently  lower  ; that 
would  be  the  cause,  I should  venture  to  think. 

8810.  Then  the  cheaper  goods  are  preferred  to 
goods  which  are  dearer  but  -not 'better? — Not 
dearer,  but  better,  I should  say,  because  the 
home-made  goods  last  so  much  longer.  Now  you 
can  buy  imported  goods  for  prices  which  you 
cannot  buy  good  dress  goods  for;  very  large 
quantities  of  these  slop  goods  are  sold,  and  sold 
successfully,  in  Ireland. 

8811.  Do  you  attribute  the  present  state  of  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland  to  the  want  of  technical 
education  in  the  country  ? — Not  altogether.  I 
think  there  has  been  a very  great  improvement 
in  that  respect.  Since  I knew  Ireland  25  years 
ago,  and  carefully  considered  the  state  of  matters, 
a very  great  change  lias  taken  place  in  technical 
education.  What  was  called  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  on  St.  Stephen’s  Green  and  the 
colleges  and  schools  connected  with  it,  have  pro- 
duced many  first-class  men  who  hav£  gone  down 
into  Ulster  and  taken  charge  of  bleacheries,  and 
gone  to  very  many  other  places ; so  that  I think, 
although  there  is  not  sufficient  technical  educa- 
tion, yet  that  technical  education  has  been  im- 
proving very  much  indeed  ; that  is  my  opinion. 

8812.  But  what  are  called  domestic  and  cottage 
industries  have  not  followed  the  improvement  of 
technical  education? — I suppose  they  have  not, 
and  that  is  because  they  are  very  unimportant 
compared  with  the  larger  ones  ; cottage  indus- 
tries do  not  keep  up  a. country. 

8813.  But  does  not  the  employment  in  the  cot- 
tage or  household  of  domestic  industries  assist 
the  small  farmer  in  the  way  of  getting  weekly 
pay  or  money  ? — It  does,  to  a certain  extent ; for 
a time  they  had  that  crochet  work,  or  a sort  of 
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Chairman — continued. 

open  work  they  did  on  hoops.  I forget  the  name 
of  it  now.  The  people  made  a little  money  by  it 
for  the  time,  but  that  industry  went  out. 

8814.  The  lace  industry  is  declining  also,  in 
your  opinion,  is  it  not? — I believe  it  is,  but  I do 
not  think  it  is  declining  more  than  the  Honiton 
lace  industry.  I am  personally  acquainted  with 
the  Devonshire  lace  industry,  and  I do  not  think 
that  Irish  industry  in  lace  is  losing  ground  com- 
paratively, though  it  is  actually. 

8815.  Is  that  caused  by  competition  with  the 
superior  lace  made  abroad? — Not  with  superior, 
but  with  cheaper  lace,  which  looks  very  well,  and 
can  be  got  for  a much  less  sum. 

8816.  Quality  for  quality,  how  would  you  say 
the  Irish  lace  stands? — Quality  for  quality,  I 
should  place  the  Irish  lace  on  the  same  footing 
as  Honiton  lace.  You  cannot  beat  Irish  or 
Honiton  lace  anywhere,  but  you  can  make  a very 
good  imitation,  which  for  a time  seems  to  take  the 
market. 

8817.  Lace  is  not  so  much  worn  as  it  was,  is 
it  ? — Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  it  was 
very  much  worn  indeed,  though  it  is  not  worn  so 
much  now. 

8818.  Is  that  the  same  with  poplin  ; is  that  as 
much  sought  after  as  it  was  ? — I do  not  think 
poplin  is  losing  ground,  it  will  never  lose  its 
place  ; but  I do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  a very 
general  article  of  wear.  It  used  to  be  used  for 
clergymen’s  gowns,  but  it  is  not  used  for  that 
purpose  now ; it  used  to  be  used  for  ladies’ 
dresses,  and  it  is  still  used  for  ladies’  dresses, 
though  it  is  not  used  so  much  as  it  was,  because  it 
is  stout  and  warm,  and  people  like  lighter  things. 

8819.  In  that  respect  also  a cheaper  article  is 
preferred  ? — A cheaper  article  is  taken. 

8820.  Is  that  the  general  condition  of  things, 
that  the  cheaper  article  is  sought  after  most  ? — 
Would  you  allow  me  to  say  instead  of  “cheaper,” 
“ lower  priced.”  I do  not  think  those  things  are 
really  cheap ; the  poplin  is  value  for  quite  as 
much,  as  it  costs. 

8821.  With  regard  to  the  flax  industry,  in 
what  condition  do  j’ou  consider  that  to  be  at  the 
present  time  ? — It  is  on  the  whole  in  a sound 
condition.  It  is  unhappily  confined  to  Ulster, 
where  the  machinery  is  worked,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the' scutch  mills,  by  steam  power ; whereas 
if  it  were  extended  to  Connaught  and  Munster, 
the  machinery,  including  the  scutch  mills,  could 
be  worked  by  water,  which  would  be  much 
cheaper.  And  besides  that,  the  mills  would  be 
down  by  the  side  of  rivers ; and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  a mill  by  the  side 
of  a river  is  vex-y  much  better  than  I found  it  to 
be  in  Belfast,  and  those  populous  places  where 
they  must  crowd  it  into  a spot  where  they 
can  get  convenient  access  to  coals  and  water.  I 
am  well  aware  that  I am  here  raising  a point 
respecting  traffic  ; but  in  the  calculations  that  I 
have  made  upon  this  sxxbject,  I have  allowed  for 
traffic  even  at  its  px-esent  high  rate.  But  if  the 
rates  and  charges  were  reformed  in  the  way 
which  I will  mention,  I believe  that  we  should 
have  the  flax  industry  in  Connaught  and  Munster 
developed  very  lai’gely,  and  not  confined  as  it  is 
to  Ulster,  the  soil  of  those  provinces  growing 
the  fibre  as  well  as  the  soil  of  Ulster,  and  the 
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water  power  of  those  provinces  working  the 
mills  as  well  as  the  steam  power  of  Ulster  would 
do. 

8822.  The  climate  would  form  no  objection, 
would  it  ? — I have  never  been  able  to  find  out 
that  it  would,  and  I have  investigated  the  subject 
as  well  as  I was  able.  I never  could  come  to 
any  conclusion  that  the  climate  was  in  the  least 
unsuitable  to  the  flax  industry. 

8823.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  develop 
the  flax  industry  in  the  provinces  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — I have  made  a great  effort  myself,  and 
I have  known  a great  deal  of  effort  made  by 
others;  but  the  difficulty  principally  was  in 
getting  the  people  instructed  how  to  manipulate 
the  flax  after  it  was  grown.  It  is  all  skilled 
labour;  first  in  taking  the  boles  of  the.  seed, 
that  is  very  skilled  labour,  if  I may  use  the 
term  ; it  must  have  treatment  of  a very  highly 
skilled  description.  Then  again  the  retting  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  rotting ; is  skilled  labour ; 
then  the  scutching  is  skilled  labour,  and  the  heck- 
ling is  skilled  labour.  The  whole  process,  from 
the  time  the  flax  is  taken  off  the  ground  by 
“ pulling,”  as  it  is  called,  until  it  is  fit  for  the 
mill  and  the  scutching  bench,  is  skilled  labour  ; 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  difficulty  in 
getting  the  industry  into  Connaught  and  Munster. 

8824.  Those  improvements  are  seen  in  Bel- 
gium in  the  scutching  mills,  are  they  not? — Yes  ; 
but  we  have  very  good  scutching  mills  in  the 
north  of  Ireland ; I have  seen  as  good  scutch 
mills  in  the  north  of  Ireland  as  could  be  made, 
and  I have  seen  as  good  retting  places  as  could 
be  constructed ; in  the  north  of  Ireland  they 
have  been  perfectly  successful  in  scutching  and 
retting ; I do  not  think  Belgium  beats  them  in 
that. 

8825.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the 
peat  industry  ? — Y es. 

8826.  That  is  a matter  which  came  under  your 
careful  attention  ? — Ye*. 

8827.  Do  you  hold  a high  opinion  of  it  as  a 
matter  which  might  be  largely  developed  for  the 
advantage  of  Ireland  ? — I do. 

8828.  Will  you  state  the  ground  upon  which 
you  hold  that  opinion? — The  ground  upon  which 
I hold  that  opinion  is  that  there  is  a very  large 
quantity  of  still  undeveloped  peat  running  down 
to  a great  depth.  But  I think  I should  put  my 
views  in  the  briefest  form  by  saying  that  what- 
ever view  is  taken  of  the  peat  industry,  it  should 
be  one  the  ultimate  end  of  which  should  be 
burning  in  some  kind  of  form.  You  can  burn  it 
in  candles,  but  I am  afraid  that  is  not  a very  good 
thing;  I think  that  would  not  pay.  But  it  should 
be  prepared  for  burning  in  some  way  ; for  it  is 
an  article,  in  my  opinion,  really  of  fuel,  and  that 
any  other  purposes  to  which  it  might  be  put 
would  not  produce  such  good  commercial  results  ; 
for  I look  upon  all  these  things  in  the  commercial 
light. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

8829.  I suppose  the  use  of  peat  as  litter  is 
rather  later  than  your  experience  ? — No;  I have 
known  peat  used  as  litter ; but  I think  you 
would  find  it  rather  a difficult  thing  to  put  into 
practical  use  now.  Those  who  have  a large 
number  of  horses  would  not  like  it  so  well  as 


Mr.  Cropper  — continued, 
other  kinds  of  litter.  For  example,  the  Army 
(and  I had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  Army),  I 
believe,  do  not  like  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

8830.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  one 
firm  in  London  use  300  tons  a week  ot  peat  ? — 
I would  not  be  surprised,  but  I would  be  greatly 
delighted  to  hear  it;  you  have  favoured  me  with 
information  that  I was  not  aware  of. 

Chairman. 

8831.  I think  you  rather  stated  that  fuel  was 
the  main  object  of  peat;  but  at  the  same  time 
you  did  uot  question  its  fitness  for  other  uses? — 
Not  at  all ; I should  be  delighted  to  see  its  appli- 
cation to  other  uses.  I stand  by  my  original 
statement,  that  I think  the  proper  use  of  peat  is 
as  fuel,  though  I do  not  question  its  applicability 
to  other  uses. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8832.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  peat  for  litter 
is  quite  a different  peat  from  the  peat  for  burnino-, 
the  one  being  the  upper  and  the  other  the  lower 
or  more  solid  portion? — I do  not  think  they  con- 
flict ; you  are  perfectly  right. 

Chairman. 

8833.  The  upper  portion  supplies  the  litter? — 
Yes  ; but  you  are  aware  that  they  have  used  the 
upper  part  for  burning. 

8834.  But  it  is  profitless  for  that  purpose  ? — 
It  is  expensive  to  transmit  it. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

8835.  Would  you  explain  how  you  think  that 
peat  might  be  profitably  employed  as  fuel  and  in 
other  ways?— I should  say  that  the  profitable  use 
of  peat  as  fuel  would  depend  very  largely  upon 
improved  and  increased  means  of  transit,  and 
also  cheapened  means  of  transit.  1 quite  under- 
stand how  the  lighter  or  top  portion  will  do  for 
purposes  that  the  other  would  be  wasted  on  ; but 
I think  the  great  thing  is,  when  it  can  be  done, 
to  get  it  into  the  market  in  competition  with 
coal.  Now  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
a considerable  distance  from  Coal  Island,  where 
they  have  a regular  bituminous  coal,  the  sea- 
coal  is  worth  about  12  s.  a ton,  or  something  like 
that.  They  can,  however,  get  good  peat  from 
the  Deer’s  Meadow  in  the  Mourne  Mountains  at 
a lesser  cost,  and  the  development  of  that  peat 
(I  am  speaking  of  this  as  an  illustration)  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  people  in  that  locality 
than  the  buying  of  the  Whitehaven  or  other  coals 
that  they  get  for  4 s.  or  5 s.  more  than  the 
freight. 

Chairman. 

8836.  But  you  always  require  double  the 
weight  of  peat  that  you  do  of  coal,  do  you  not  ? — 
No,  you  do  not;  I have  a sample  of  peat  from 
the  Deer’s  Meadow  ; I think  it  is  on  Lord  Hill’s 
estate,  between  Hilltown  and  Lord  Roden’s  resi- 
dence ; which,  quantity  for  quantity,  will  go  as 
far  as  coal. 

8837.  Is  that  compressed  peat  that  you  speak 
of  ?•— Not  at  all ; you  dig  it  out  and  dry  it  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

8838.  You 
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Mr.  Leake. 

8838  When  you  say  quantity  for  quantity,  do 
you  mean  ton  for  ton? — Yes,  weight  for  weight. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8839.  Do  you  think  the  use  of  peat  is  growing 
in  Ireland,  or  the  contrary  ? — As  far  as  I could 
form  an  opinion.  I.  have  not,  as  you  know,  been 
in  Ireland  for  a few  years  ; it  strikes  me  that  the 
use  of  peat  is  rather  declining.  I do  not  think  it 
is  growing. 

8840.  I would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  think 
the  reason  of  that  is.  Would  you  listen  to  this 
statement,  which  I will  read  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Colhoun,  at  Question  955  of  the  evidence 
given  in  1882  before  the  Committee  on  Railway 
Rates  and  Fares  : “ There  is  no  general  demand 
for  peat  all  over  the  country  ; it  is  confined  to  a 
few  stations.  Turf  is  carried  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  at  the  lowest 
rates  in  force  for  any  description  of  traffic.  It 
has  been  carefully  ascertained  that  six  tons  of 
turf  can  be  loaded  in  a railway  truck,  hence  it  is 
on  a par  with  coal  as  regards  freight.  It  is 
principally  carried  from  Rathmore,  15  miles  from 
Killarney,  to  Knocklong,  Kilmallock,  Charle- 
ville  and  Bruree,  and  some  small  quantities  to 
Buttevant  and  Killarney.  The  quantity  of  turf 
sent  to  these  stations  in  the  year  1881,  as  com- 
pared with  coal  from  Cork,  is  as  follows: — To 
Knocklong,  turf,  90  tons ; coal,  4,382 ; to 
Kilmallock,  turf,  666  tons;  coal,  7,327  tons;  to 
Chaileville,  turf,  187  tons;  coal,  6,064  tons  ; to 
Bruree,  turf,  156  tons;  coal,  1,614  tons;  to 
Buttevant,  turf,  six  tons ; coal,  5,194  tons;  to 
Killarney,  turf,  45  tons;  coal,  3,206  tons.  Some 
few  years  ago  turf  was  sold  at  Rathmore  for  50  s. 
per  waggon,  but  of  late  it  has  not  brought  more 
than  35%.  The  fact  is  coal  has  cheapened  in  an 
equal  degree,  and  the  farmers  and  others  being 
compelled  by  force  of  circumstances,  such  as  wet 
summers,  unfavourable  for  turf  drying,  to  use 
coal,  have  found  it  to  be  more  economical,  less 
troublesome,  and  quite  as  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose of  butter  making.”  Now,  have  you  any  ex- 
perience of  the  country  in  which  those  towns  are 
situated  which  are  referred  to  in  that  answer  ? — 
I know  them  all  well ; that  is  to  say,  well  enough 
to  give  an  opinion  about  a matter  of  that  sort. 

8841.  Could  you  give  any  reason  why  you 
would  think  that  coal  has  superseded  turf  in  those 
districts  ? — The  only  reason  I could  give  would 
be  that  the  turf  cannot  bear  the  high  cost  rela- 
tively of  the  transit ; but  that  if  you  could  give 
them  turf  at  a cheaper  rate  of  transit  I believe 
you  would  supersede  the  use  of  coal  by  turf. 

Chairman. 

8842.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  bulky  nature 
of  the  turf  ?— It  is  bulky  ; but  I should  venture 
to  say  that  the  bulkiness  of  it  could  be  provided 
for  by  special  means,  so  as  to  put  it  upon  a level 
with  the  less  bulky  article  of  coal. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

8843.  But  the  witness  whose  evidence  has 
been  quoted,  stated  that  bulk  for  bulk  they  are 
equal,  whereas  you  say  weight  for  weight? — 
You  do  not  find”  it  so  in  most  places,  but  there 
are  some  places  where  you  will  get  hard  black 
small  pieces  of  turf  that,  weight  for  weight,  will 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
burn  as  long  and  give  as  good  a heat  as  ordinary 
coal. 

8844.  That  is  an  exceptional  quality  of  turf, 
is  it  not  ? — Most  decidedly. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

8845.  Where  do  you  find  that  turf? — We  have 
some  of  it  in  County  Down,  in  the  Deer’s  Mea- 
dow, and  there  are  some  pieces  of  it  heie  and 
there  through  the  Bog  of  Allan.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  turf  production  of  the  Bog  of  Allan 
knows  that  there  are  pieces  of  turf  there  which 
are  capable  of  being  made,  weight  for  weight,  as 
good  as  any  ordinary  coal. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8846.  Must  there  not  be  something  wrong  in 
the  economic  production  of  the  turf,  and  in  its 
sale  when  coal  beats  it  out  of  the  market  in  such 
places  as  I have  now  cited  to  you  ? — I do  think 
there  is  something  wrong.  I think  if  the  same 
energy  and  capital  were  thrown  into  the  turf 
trade  as  are  thrown  into  the  coal  trade,  much 
more  could  be  done  with  the  turf;  because  the 
coal  trade  is  generally  conducted,  as  you  know, 
by  English  people  with  English  capital  upon  the 
English  principle  of  doing  a trade,  namely,  doing 
it  to  make  a profit  by  it. 

8847.  It  surely  is  not  English  people  who  con- 
duct the  sale  of  coal  in  Killarney,  Knocklong, 
Kilmallock,  Charleville,  Bruree,  and  Buttevant  l 
— It  is  they  who  import  it. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

8848.  Who  buys  it? — The  Irish  buy  it,  but 
the  English  people  make  the  price  of  the  coal  to 
suit  the  Irish  market. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8849.  I would  ask  you  why  it  is  more  to  their 
interest  to  sell  the  coal,  and  why  coal  is  more  sold 
and  more  consumed  in  the  country  than  turf?— 
It  is  a very  important  point,  and  one  on  which  I 
should  hesitate  to  be  rash  in  giving  an  opinion. 
But  I suppose  there  are  many  reasons,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  that  it  is  easier  for  these  people 
to  get  at  the  coal  than  to  get  at  the  turf.  The 
turf  has  to  be  brought  from  further  distances  at 
greater  inconvenience,  while  here  the  coal  is 
brought  to  their  very  door  in  a ship  and  landed 
into  their  yard,  and  they  get  three  months’  or  six 
months’  credit  upon  it. 

Chairman. 

8850.  Is  not  it  also  to  be  attributed  to  the 
defective  method  of  drying  the  turf,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  water  out.  P erhaps  you 
you  could  tell  the  Committee  how  much  water 
has  to  be  taken  out  of  a square  yard  of  turf  by 
compression  or  drying  ? — I could  not  tell  you,  but 
there  is  aregular  calculation  for  it.  There  have  been 
several  modes  tried,  and  very  lately.  I believe 
there  was  a Paris  Company  tried  it  (though,  I 
believe,  they  did  not  continue  it  long)  in  the  Bog 
of  Allan.  The  question  seems  to  be  very  largely 
that,  so  far,  the  drying  of  turf  is  dependent  very 
much  upon  the  weather ; but  I think  that  mode 
might  be  improved  upon. 

3 0 4 8851.  Apart 
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Dr.  Lyons.. 

8851.  Apart  from  the  fact  of  turf  being  car- 
ried from  Bathmore,  which  is  15  miles  from 
Killainey,  to  those  towns  I have  mentioned,  is  not 
there  also  turf  produced  upon  a spot  near  Kil- 
mallock  and  Bruree  ?— 1 do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  turf  upon  the  spot  exactly. 

8852.  Do  you  know  any  places  in  Ireland 
where  there  is  no  turf  in  the  vicinity  ? — There 
are  places  in  Ireland  where  the  turf  is  worked 
out. 

8853.  Do  not  you  know  that  some  may  be 
obtained  near  the  spot  in  that  very  district?— I 
think  it  very  likely,  but  I am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  place  to 
be  able  to  say  whether  it  is  there  now  or  not. 

8854.  But,  at  all  events,  there  is  something 
economically  wrong  in  the  system  which  allows 
English  coal  to  be  brought  to  Ireland  to  displace 
turf,  which  is  only  15  miles  off  at  Bathmore  ? — 
In  the  first  place,  they  have,  perhaps,  too  heavy 
a rent  to  pay  for  the  turf..  In  some  places  it  is 
very  heavy.  1 do  not  know  what  it  is  in  that 
locality,  but  in  some  places  the  leave  to  dig  the 
turf  is  very  dear ; that  is  what  I mean  by  the 
rent. 

8855.  The  right  of  turbary,  you  mean  ? — I 
believe  that  is  what  they  call  it.  Then  the  transit 
is  very  heavy.  If  it  has  to  be  drawn  over  adistance 
of  15  miles,  or  it  would  have  to  be  drawn  by  carts, 
and  the  drawing  by  cart  would  involve  every  heavy 
freights,  and  render  it  unable  to  compete  with  coal. 

8856.  Am  I to  conclude  that  you  can  throw 
no  light  upon  this  economic  contradiction  ? — I do 
not  see  the  contradiction.  I have  given  you  all 
the  opinion  1 can  about  it,  and  if  you  consider  it 
is  no  light,  I can  only  regret  that  I am  not  able 
to  say  anything  more  about  it.  I consider  tha 
energy  or  industry  will  overcome  all  difficulties,- 
and  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  those  difficulties 
can  be  overcome  except  by  the  exercise  of  those 
qualities. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8857.  Applying  your  opinion  that  every  trade 
should  be  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  trade, 
would  it  not  afford  a sufficient  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  peat  to  compete  with  coal,  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  the  gathering  of  peat 
and  the  sale  of  it  would  be  more  like  a cottage 
industry  as  compared  with  the  gathering  of  coal 
and  the  sale  of  it? — Yes,  it  might. 

8858.  In  the  one  ease,  the  gathering  of  coal, 
large  companies  concentrated  and  organised  for 
the  purpose  of  delivery,  coming  into  competition 
with  individual  efforts  upon  a very  limited  scale, 
and  with  very  limited  appliances  in  the  other  ? — 
Yes,  and  in  one  case  capital,  while  in  the  other 
case,  it  may  be,  no  capital. 

8859.  There  is  no  organisation  in  the  gather- 
ing of  peat  ? — It  has  not.  been  organised,  and  is 
not  now  organised. 

Chairman. 

8860.  I did  not  ask  you  any  question  about 
the  manure  that  is  obtained  from  the  peat  litter. 
Have  you  considered  that  matter? — Yes,  I have. 

8861.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  peat  litter  absorbs 
a o-reat  deal  of  the  urine  of  the  animal  that  is 
beaded  upon  it? — I believe  that  there  is  no 
better  manure  than  that  which  comes  from  the 


Ch  airman — continu  ed . 

peat  litter,  whether  it  be  used  for  horses  or 
cattle. 

8862.  I had  a paper  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Barr£, 
of  Dublin,  who  has  established  a peat  litter 
manufactory,  and  he  says  that  the  late  Dr. 
Voelcker  has  ascertained  the  relative  absorbent 
power  of  sawdust,  straw,  and  prepared  peat 
moss;  he  puts  down  the  sawdust  at  3-89,  the 
straw  at  3-68,  and  the  peat  moss  at  8-95,  com- 
pared to  their  respective  weights,  showing  that 
where  the  last  takes  up  nearly  nine  times  its 
weight  of  urine,  the  straw  only  takes  up  three 
times  its  weight,  and  that  very  slowly  even 
when  cut  into  chaff.  That  gentleman  also 
mentions  as  an  objection  to  peat  litter,  that  a. 
horse  while  in  a deranged  state  of  stomach  is 
apt  to  feed  upon  the  litter,  and  is  thus  liable  to 
still  further  derange  his  health.  He  says  that 
from  a deranged  condition  of  the  stomach,  the 
horses  used  to  acquire  a habit  of  eating  the  litter; 
I suppose  that  would  be  when  the  straw  and  the 
peat  litter  were  together? — No,  I think  it  would 
be  when  they  were  separate,  the  horse  will  eat 
his  straw  litter  ; I do  not  think  they  would  be 
mixed  together,  1 never  knew  it. 

8863.  Then  with  regard  to  peat  formed  into 
charcoal,  have  you  seen  any  peat  so  treated? — 
Yes,  I have  ; it  forms  an  excellent  charcoal. 

8864.  Is  the  peat  charcoal  equal  to  wood  char- 
coal?— Yes,  I believe  it  is.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  commercially  equal,  but  it  does 
very  well. 

8865.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  charcoal 
process  which  is  adopted  in  Germany  for  smelting 
should  not  be  resorted  to  in  Ireland  ? — I see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  ; but  whether  it 
would  be  as  good  as  wood  charcoal  I should  be 
very  careful  to  venture  a decided  opinion  about, 
because  certain  things  would  suit,  and  certain 
things  would  not  suit  any  special  purpose. 

8866.  Would  there  be  anything  else  coming 
from  the  peat  besides  those  which  you  have  men- 
tioned?— We  have  got  oil  from  it. 

8867.  What  kind  of  oil  do  you  get  from  peat? 
— I believe  in  some  instances  they  have  got 
lubricating  oil  from  it,  just  as  they  have  got 
lubricating  oil  from  coal ; that  is  very  much  used, 
I believe,  in  Lancashire.  Being  very  much  con- 
cerned in  the  industries  of  East  London  for 
some  years  (because  I took  as  great  an  interest 
in  those  industries  for  a short  time  as  I took  in 
those  of  Ireland  for  a longer  time^,  I have  been 
through  all  the  leading  industries  of  London  very 
carefully.  I find  it  is  not  many  years  ago  that 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  coal  tar, 
whereas  now  they  get,  as  everybody  knows,  a 
variety  of  dyes,  and  several  other  very  valuable 
products  from  it ; and  though  I have  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  the  workings  of  my 
mind  upon  the  subject,  it  has  struck  me  that 
perhaps  the  time  may  come  when,  just  as  they 
have  found  in  those  waste  products  of  the  coal, 
certain  valuable  matters  that  they  never  expected, 
so  we  may  find  in  the  peat  of  Ireland  certain 
valuable  things  that  we  never  expected  to  find, 
and  that  those  being  largely  used  will  reduce  the 
fuel  to  a more  marketable  price.  Now  the  pitch 
and  the  various  things  that  are  got  from  the  coal 
tar  in  the  process  of  conversion,  have  been  sold 
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Chairman — continued. 

at  prices  which,  but  for  the  new  and  valuable 
things  got  from  them  never  could  have  been 
realized  for  those  weightier  and  coarser  things, 
and  although  perhaps  that  may  be  too  much  a 
theory  for  a practical  Committee  like  yours,  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  we  really  do  not  know 
as  yet  fully  what  the  peat  of  Ireland  will  do. 

8868.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  offered,  I think,  in 
1870  a prize  of  1,000  l.  for  an  essay? — I do  not 
know  whether  it  was  ever  taken  up  or  not ; I 
knew  as  much  about  the  subject  then  as  I do 
now,  but  I did  not  see  how,  from  the  terms  of  his 
letter,  the  prize  could  be  obtained ; so  I let  it 
pass,  and  did  not  deal  with  it.  I did  not  write 
a line  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8869.  How  long  ago  was  that? — It  was  in 
1870. 

8870.  Your  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  not 
increased  ? — I should  hope  it  has. 

8871.  But  you  said  that  you  knew  as  much 
then  as  you  do  now  ? — My  knowledge  does  not 
stereotype,  I should  hope. 

8872.  Nor  increase  ? — That  is  a metaphysical 
question  upon  which  l could  not  give  an  answer. 

Chairman. 

8873.  There  is  another  way  in  which  peat  is 
said  to  be  very  valuable : it  is  said  that  it  may  be 
compressed  into  very  hard  substances;  I have 
been  told  that  a table-top  may  be  made  from 
peat? — I believe  so,  but  not  on  sound  commercial 
principles ; as  a curiosity  it  might. 

8874.  Upon  the  whole,  holding  the  opinions 
you  do,  do  you  consider  that  the  peat  industry  is 
one  of  the  . most  important  industries  to  which 
commercial  attention  ought  to  be  directed  in 
Ireland  ? — I certainly  do. 

8875.  It  stands  high  as  an  available  subject  of 
manufacture  ? — It  does. 

8876.  And  it  has  not  been  up  to  the  present 
taken  advantage  of  as  it  might  have  been  ? — That 
is  certainly  so  in  my  opinion.  I may  again  add 
that  I believe  in  the  direction  of  fuel  lies  the 
right  way  in  which  to  use  it.  I am  sorry  I cannot 
throw  more  light  upon  the  important  economic 
question  which  has  been  put  to  me,  but  I hope  I 
shall  be  excused,  as  I should  require  topographical 
information  rather  than  general  to  enable  me  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  it. 

8877.  There  is  a subject  which  has  occupied 
your  attention  which  is  theoretical  rather  than 
practical  at  present,  and  that  is  the  subject  of  a 
ship  canal  from  Dublin  to  Galway  ? — I have  long 
thought  of  that  question. 

8878.  For  many  years  ? — I might  say  for  25 
year’s,  anyway. 

8879.  Would  you  give  the  Committee  your 
opinion,  if  such  a gigantic  scheme  were  carried 
out,  as  to  what  it  would  do  for  Ireland? — To 
begin  at  the  very  beginning,  it  would  give  an 
outlet  for  capital ; it  would  call  forth  industry 
and  produce  labour.  In  its  ultimate  results  it 
would  bring  the  United  Kingdom  closer  together; 
and  more  than  that  it  would  facilitate  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  most  especially  Ireland  and  England, 
because  the  transit  from,  say,  Liverpool  (from 
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which  there  will  be,  I daresay,  one  day  or  other, 
a ship  canal  to  Manchester),  whether  the  ship 
goes  north-about  or  south-about,  until  she  gets 
fairly  into  the  Atlantic,  is  a very  trying  transit 
to  the  ship.  Yery  frequently,  though  not  always, 
it  is  a more  tedious  time  than  the  rest  of  the 
voyage  altogether,  and  it  is  a costly  process, 
which  would  be  in  some  degree  facilitated — I do 
not  say  it  would  be  altogether  obviated — by  a ship 
canal.  I take  it  that  the  right  way  to  make  it,  if 
it  is  made  at  all  (I  am  speaking  now,  as  you 
rightly  described  it,  of  a theory,  and  a theory 
perhaps  of  my  own),  would  be  that  it  should  unite 
Dublin  with  Galway,  because  that  would  be  the 
shortest  and  most  level  route. 

8880.  And  that  is  also  the  narrowest  part, 
taking  the  centre  of  Ireland  ?— I think  it  would 
be,  in  the  centre  of  Ireland;  I do  not  know 
whether  you  could  get  a nai-rower  part,  or  not. 

8881.  You  might  in  the  north? — The  great 
idea  is  to  get  the  trade  of  Ireland  to  Ireland 
generally,  and  not  to  confine  it  to  Ulster  more 
especially.  If  any  Member  of  the  Committee 
has  read  my  books,  he  would  see  that  what  I have 
suggested  should  be  applied  to  Ireland  generally 
and  not  to  the  north  particularly. 

8882.  If  the  ship  canal  were  made,  would  there 
be  any  danger  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  passing  through  Ireland  without 
benefiting  the  country  ? — I should  not  think  so ; 
but  I know  that  very  wise  and  experienced 
economists  and  men  of  commerce  take  a very 
opposite  view  to  what  I do  upon  the  subject. 
Still  it  seems  to  me  that  it  comes  very  much 
under  the  principle  which  we  saw  in  action  at  the 
time  when  the  railway  system  was  thought  of. 
It  was  said  then,  “ You  need  not  think  any  more 
about  horses,  and  you  need  not  think  any  more 
about  the  transit  by  roads  ” ; whereas  we  know 
that  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland  the  use  of 
horses  has  not  diminished  in  spite  of  the  intro- 
duction of  other  means  of  communication. 

8883.  Then  there  would  be  another  important 
matter,  would  there  not,  that  that  would  neces- 
sitate to  a great  extent  the  extension  and  de- 
velopment of  the  harbour  of  Galway  ? — It  would 
require  to  be  put  into  order,  but  nature  has  done 
that;  there  is  very  little  art  required  at  Galway. 
Any  man  who  knows  Galway  Harbour  knows 
that  there  is  not  a harbour  in  the  United  King- 
dom requiring  less  assistance  from  art  to  nature 
than  Galway  for  the  purpose  of  a harbour;  nature 
has  done  wonders  there. 

8884.  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  Shannon? — l speak  with  great  deference  to 
engineers,  because  I am  in  this  matter  a layman, 
but  I do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
However,  it  is  scarcely  fair  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing about  it.  I have  asked  some  of  the  most 
eminent  engineers  that  I have  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting,  and  by  not  one  of  them  have  I found, 
say,  except  from  perhaps  two  in  ten,  any  diffi- 
culty at  all  entertained;  and  those,  when 
examined,  would  show  that  the  difficulty  was 
more  in  idea  than  in  reality. 

8885.  Upon  the  whole,  by  giving  employment 
to  a vast  number  of  people,  you  would  think  that 
such  a project  would  greatly  benefit  the  country  ? 
— That  would  be  its  immediate  result.  But  of 
course  I would  not  suggest  its  being  undertaken 
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for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  capital  into  use,  unless  I saw 
that  it  would  be  a great  Imperial  benefit 
generally,  and  a benefit  to  Ireland  directly. 

8886.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the 
evidence  you  have  already  given  ?— There  is  a 
matter  that  I have  given  a great  deal  of  attention 
to,  and  that  is  the  glass  sands  of  County  Donegal. 
There  is,  at  Dunfanaghy,  a large  quantity  of  very 
good  sand  indeed ; I have  had  it  sent  to  Stour- 
bridge, and  I had  it  chemically  tested  some  years 
ago.  There  is  alsp  in  the  hill  of  Muckish, 
between  Lough  Swilly  and  Dunfanaghy,  I think 
about  half-way  between  the  two,  a very  large 
quantity  of  quartz  sand.  I suppose  it  is  not 
capable  of  being  estimated,  and  I presume  no  one 
would  venture  to  say  that  it  could  possibly  be 
run  out  in  a short  time.  I have  had  that  sand 
sent  to  be  tested  at  a great  pottery  at  Stour- 
bridge. in  Worcestershire,  and  the  result  of  the 
test  was  that  it  was  as  good  sand  or  quartz  as  they 
were  getting  at  a much  higher  price  than  I 
expected  they  would  have  named ; I do  not 
remember  the  price  now,  I think  it  was  45  s.  a 
ton,  but  there  was  no  means  of  transit,  no  means 
of  taking  it  out,  and  there  one  must  stand  aside. 

8887.  Is  the  glass  manufacture  one  that  you 
think  could  profitably  be  improved  and  increased 
in  Ireland  ? — If  you  would  permit  me  to  venture 
my  opinion,  I believe  that  if  the  glass  manufacture 
were  gone  into  in  the  same  spirited  way  as  it  is 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  near 
Letterkenny,  or  in  the  most  suitable  position  that 
could  be  found  for  transit  and  other  things  re- 
quired in  that  neighbourhood,  the  Irish  manu- 
facture so  conducted  could  compete  with  any  part 
of  the  world  in  any  kind  of  glass. 

8888.  I think  the  ingredients  for  making  glass 
abound  also  in  the  same  district,  do  they  not  ? — 
The  others  can  be  easily  got. 

8889.  We  heard  the  other  day  that  granite 
was  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  ? 
— I think  the  position  there  would  be  better  than 
that  which  is  held  in  any  other  part,  either  at 
Stourbridge,  which  is  one  of  the  celebrated  places, 
or  Glasgow,  or  any  of  the  great  glass  making 
places. 

8890.  There  is  another  industry  closely  con- 
nected with  glass,  namely,  china;  what  is  your 
opinion  about  that  industry? — That  is  doing  very 
well.  They  have  an  impalpable  powder  made 
from  clay  in  County  Tyrone,  at  Pomeroy,  and 
the  last  I heard  of  them  was  that  they  were 
getting  on  well  there. 

8891.  Is  it  a fact  that  you  have  clay  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland  equal  to  anything  that  we  have 
in  this  country  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  marbles  and 
building  stones  and  other  things.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  they  used  to  bring  into  Belfast 
stones  for  facing  purposes,  which  they  are  getting 
as. good  now  at  Scrabo  Hill. 

8892.  J have  heard  that  for  grinding  stones 
Ireland  was  once  very  celebrated ; is  that  so  ?— I 
believe  it  is  very  likely. 

8893.  At  all  events  they  are  not  manufactured 
much  now  ? — No. 

8894.  You  import  your  grinding  stones,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

8895.  And  also  the  hones  used  for  sharpening 
scythes? — Yes.  Then  also  the  syenite  is  very 
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good  ; 'that  is  the  hardest  kind  of  granite.  It 
crops  up  more  in  Egypt  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  but  I have  seen  it  very  plentiful  at 
Rostrevor,  in  the  County  Down. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8896.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Ireland?— 
Before  I left  I was  about  18  years  of  age,  then  I 
went  back  about  the  year  1858,  I think,  and  left 
it  about  1870. 

8897.  You  resided  there  continuously  for  that 
12  years  ? — Yes. 

8898.  Where  was  that? — I was  all  over  the 
country. 

8899.  Would  you  name  some  of  the  places? — 
I lived  in  Belfast  some  time,  and  I travelled 
about  through  the  country  a great  deal.  I lived 
a short  time  in  Galway,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time  I lived  in  Dublin.  I published  two 
books  in  Dublin. 

8900.  Have  you  given  the  Committee  the 
titles  of  the  books  ?— I have  not. 

8901.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  the 
Committee  the  titles  of  the  books  ? — “ The  Com- 
mercial Value  of  the  Industrial  Resources  of 
Ireland.” 

8902.  That  is  one,  what  is  the  other  ?—“  In- 
dustry in  Ireland  ” is  the  title  of  the  other  book. 

_ 8903.  In  what  years  were  those  books  pub- 
lished ? — If  the  question  were  put  to  me  in  a 
general  way  I would  answer  it ; but  when  put 
in  your  way,  when  I do  not  know  the  object  of 
your  question,  I would  need  to  be  excessively 
precise.  I believe  the  first  one  was  published 
about  the  year  1863,  but  I trust  you  will  not 
consider  I am  misleading  you,  if  I am  in  error 
by  a year.  It  was  published  by  Messrs.  Me 
Glashan  & Hill,  and  the  other  was  published  in 
1870  or  1869,  by  Messrs.  Roberts;  it  passed 
through  the  columns  of  the  “Dublin  Evenino- 
Mail  ” first. 

8904.  By  what  means  did  you  inform  yourself 
as  to  the  various  parts  of  the  industrial  question 
while  you  were  in  Ireland;  was  it  by  personal 
investigation  ? — Yes,  by  personal  investigation. 

8905.  As  a traveller  through  the  country  ?— 
Yes. 

8906.  Not  by  the  study  of  books  ? — Not  by  the 
study  of  books  at  all,  though  1 had  access  to  all 
the  libraries,  and  I used  to  refer  to  all  the  books 
I required. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

8907.  Were  you  then  a clergyman,  may  I 
ask  ? — T may  answer  that  by  saying  both  yes  and 
no.  I had  not  undertaken  my  office  at  the  time, 
though  I had  been  ordained  some  years  before. 

I gave  up  my  clerical  work  and  took  to  litera- 
ture ; I wished  to  see  Ireland  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

8908.  I think  you  stated  that  the  flax  industry 
is  holding  its  own  ?— Yes,  as  far  as  1 know. 

8909.  If  it  would  not  be  too  metaphysical  a 
question,  I would  ask  you  whether  that  informa- 
tion is  founded  upon  the  knowledge  you  acquired 
up  to  the  time,  you  left  Ireland,  or  "from  know- 
ledge you  have  acquired  since? — I.  had  the  infor- 
mation not  from  being  upon  the  spot,  but  from 
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books  and  other  things.  As  far  as  I could  judge 
from  such  information  as  I got  from,  the  country, 
not  being  in  the  country  since  then,  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  decline  in  the  flax  trade.  I 
have  seen  the  returns  of  the  Linen  Hall  C.omr- 
pany  and  various  other  things,  and  I think,  as 
far  as  I can  judge,  they  are  getting  on  about  the 
same  ; they  have  had  several  fluctuations,  as  of 
course  you  aware,  in  the  linen  trade  in  Ulster 
and  in  the  yarn  trade. 

8910.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  linen  trade  or 
of  the  flax  industry  ? — I do  not  know  how  to 
separate  the  two-  I regard  them  practically  as 
running  together. 

8911.  May  I suggest  to  you  that  the  culture 
of  flax  is  an  agricultural  pursuit,  and  that  the. 
manufacture  of  linen  is  a commercial  pursuit  ? — 
I am  aware  of  that,  and  I am  aware  also  that  the 
cultivation  of  flax  in  Ireland  does  not  supply 
sufficient  linen  yarn  for  the  purpose  of  the  linen 
trade. 

8912.  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  since  your 
departure  from  Ireland,  that  the  cultivation  of 
flax  has  ceased  outside  Ulster  ? — I am  aware  that 
it  has  lessened,  but  I am  not  aware  that  it  has 
totally  ceased;  my  information  would  be  that  it 
had  not. 

8913.  You  would  not  be  aware  that  it  had 
totally  ceased  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

8914.  You  are  not  aware  that  when  some  flax 
was  grown  in  County  Cork  lately,  as  an  isolated 
experiment,  it  was  conducted  under  such  un- 
suitable circumstances,  that  they  had  to  use  it 
for  the  clothing  of  the  paupers  in  the  work- 
houses  ? — I do  not  know  the  case  to  which  you 
allude,  but  I know  many  cases  in  which,  when 
they  grew  flax  they  had  to  use  it  for  litter,  or 
they  had  to  use  it  for  fodder,  or  they  had  almost 
to  destroy  it  for  the  want  of  scutch  mills  and 
other  things,  and  for  the  want  of  skill  in  retting ; 
but  as  to  those  isolated  instances,  I do  not  say 
that  I am  at  all  acquainted  with  them,  for  one 
would  need  to  be  in  the  locality  to  find  them 
out. 

8915.  I am  rather  suggesting  to  you  that  so 
conspicuous  a failure  of  an  isolated  effort  must 
have  proved  to  you  that  the  regular  culture  in 
that  part  of  the  country  must  have  ceased  ? — 
That  fact  would  not  account  for  it.  Another 
fact  which  I take  to  be  relevant  to  the  point  is 
that  acre  by  acre,  using  ground  suitable  for  the 
purpose  in  proper  rotation,  flax  may  be  grown  in 
any  part  of  Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  profitably  as  any  other  crop  ; and 
Ireland  is  no  exception,  that  is  to  say,  no  part  of 
Ireland  is  any  exception  to  any  other  part.  I 
have  ventured  to  write  my  opinions  upon  flax  at 
a very  recent  date,  in  some  of  the  London  news- 
papers which  are  not  unknown,  and  I hold  by  it, 
that  flax  is  a crop  which  may  be  cultivated  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  no 
part  of  Ireland  is  an  exception. 

8916.  As  we  have  the  great  advantage  of 
having  yourself  here,  it  is  of  more  advantage  to 
have  your  views  at  first  hand  than  to  read  your 
books ; if  I were  to  tell  you  that  there  is  no  flax 
grown  outside  Ulster,  would  you  accept  my 
statement  ? — I should  not  for  a moment  question 
anything  you  stated. 

8917.  Lam  afraid  I must  reserve  to  myself  the 
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pleasure  of  paying  you  a similiir  compliment: 
until  I have  heard  the  conclusion  of  your  evidence  ; 
are  you  aware  that  the  culture  of  flax  has 
greatly  decreased  in  Ulster  itself? — I am. 

8918.  Are  you  aware  that  the  import  of  flax 
into  Belfast,  the  seat  of  the  industry,  has  largely 
increased  ? — I do  not  know  whether  that  would 
apply  this  year.  I have  a friend,  who  is  an 
old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  who  keeps  me  pretty 
well  posted  up  about  the  industry  of  the  country. 
He  has  leisure ; he  is  a magistrate  of  the  County 
Down,  and  he  has  not  informed  me  of  anything 
of  that  sort ; he  says  the  flax  crop  of  this  year 
is  going  to  be.  a good  thing,  and  that  it  is  doing 
very  well ; are  you  speaking  of  last  year  ? 

8919.  I am  speaking  of  last  year  and  the  pre- 
ceding years? — I should  quite  agree  with  you 
that  the  import  of  flax  would  greatly  increase 
into  Belfast  without  greatly  affecting  the  ques- 
tion of  the  home  culture,  because  they  are 
making,  more  linen,  they  are  expanding  their 
trade,  and  therefore  they  want  more  flax. 

8920.,  I am  not  speaking  about  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  : I am  speaking  about  the  growth 
of  flax  ; and  if  we  take  the  facts,  the  facts  being 
that  the  flax  cultivation  in  Ulster  has  decreased, 
and  that  the  import,  of  flax,  into  Ulster  has  in- 
creased; how  do  you  make  it  out  that  the  flax 
industry  is  increasing  in  Ireland? — These  are 
facts  which  are  new  to  me  ; you  give  me  informa- 
tion later  than  anything  which  I myself  possess, 
and  I am  sure  you  would  not  object  to  my  in- 
vestigating such  an  important  subject  before  I 
should  answer  it. 

8921.  I think  it  would  have  been  desirable  if 
you  had  investigated  it  before  you  came  to  give 
evidence  before  this  Committee.  Now,  you  said 
with  regard  to  the  woollen  industry,  that  it  was 
made  a sort  of  question  of  patriotism  for  all  Irish- 
men to  support  the  Irish  manufacture  ; do  you  ob- 
ject to  that  ? — I do  not  object  to  it  per  se,  but  I ob- 
ject to  it  as  a sufficient  support  for  the  industry. 
Value  for  value  is  the  best  commercial  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  the  person  who  produces  an  article 
worth  1 s.,  will  sell  it  when  the  person  who  pro- 
duces an  article  worth  10  d.  will  not  sell  it.  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  patriotism,  which  I value 
as  much  as  anybody  does,  and  perhaps  more  than 
many,  does  not  apply  in  contradiction  of  com- 
merce ; but  that  that  is  most  patriotic  winch 
is  most  soundly  commercial  in  commercial 
matters. 

8922.  I will  go  a little  into  that;  I gather 
from  your  previous  reply  that  if  one  person  sells 
an  article  for  10  d.,  and  another  sells  it  for  1 s., 
the  person  who  offers  it  for  10  d.  is  more  likely 
to  make  a sale  than  the  person  who  offers  it  for 
Is.  ?— No;  I said,  or  meant  to  say,  that  if  a 
person  wants  1 s.  for  an  article  that  is  worth  1 s., 
and  another,  person  wants  1 s.  for  an  article  that 
is  worth  10  d.,  the  person  who  asks  the  1 s.  for 
the  1 s.  article,  is  more  likely  to  sell ; and  I 
would  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  he  deserves  to  get 
on  the  better  of  the  two. 

8923.  You  have  said  that  the  woollen  products 
of  Ireland,  though  they  are  higher  in  price,  are 
better  in  value  than  the  imported  articles  ?— I 
have  known  woollen  materials  to  be  sold  in. 
Ireland  at  a certain  price,  when  other  apparently 
similar  goads  were  sold  at  a lower  price,  but  the 
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Irish  goods  were  really  cheaper  though  they 
were  higher  priced. 

8924.  But  is  it  not  the  ordinary  tendency  of  a 
purchaser  to  buy  the  lowest  priced  article  ? — 
Yes,  that  has  been  so  as  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone ; but  it  is  only  a matter  of  observation 
and  a matter  of  opinion. 

8925.  Then  if  the  woollen  products  of  Ireland, 
though  higher  in  price  are  better  in  value,  does 
it  not  follow  that  it  may  be  perfectly  right  to 
stimulate  the  local  manufactures,  which  are  of 
the  higher  price,  by  an  appeal  to  patriotic  feeling  ? 
— I would  certainly  say  stimulate  them  in  every 
way  you  can.  Every  time  I have  used  the  word 
“ patriotism  ” I have  done  it  with  the  proviso, 
expressed  or  understood,  that  patriotism  is  a 
dignity  which  I could  dare  hardly  aspire  to.  I 
would  be  a patriot,  but  I hardly  know  how ; I 
say  give  good  commercial  value. 

8926.  I do  not  wish  to  press  you  upon  the 
point,  but  I suppose  you  know  that  the  woollen 
industries  of  Ireland  were  stamped  out  by  English 
law  ? — I have  not  come  here  prepared  for  dis- 
cussion, and  that  is  a question  which  I regard  as 
a question  for  a debating  society.  There  are  some 
questions  upon  which  you  would  probably  con- 
sider me  a little  heterodox,  and  I do  not  wish  to 
go  into  a discussion  of  this  kind.  I know  the 
way  the  thing  went,  and  I know  all  about  the 
history  of  the  case.  I know  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion,  and  I am  afraid  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  I am  cross-examined  by 
would  not  agree  with  me  upon  that  matter. 

8927.  I have  already  said  you  could  take  your 
option  as  to  answering  the  question  ; now  let  me 
ask  you  this : seeing  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Ireland  have  but  small  capital,  and  must  be  sup- 
ported by  whatever  assistance  they  can  obtain, 
would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  Ireland  if  the 
manufacturers  of  Ireland  could  be  supported  by 
the  stimulus  of  local  patriotism,  at  any  rate  until 
they  could  increase  their  capital  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  extend  their  business?— You 
know  that  nothing  tempts  capital  so  much  as  con- 
fidence. .You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  people  in  Ireland,  cattle  far- 
mers and  people  who  have  large  sums  of  money 
in  banks ; where  are  those  moneys,  they  are  not 
so  much  in  the  Irish  banks  as  in  the  English 
banks.  You  will  find,  if  you  go  through  the 
County  of  Westmeath,  to  take  that  as  an  illus- 
tration, that  all  the  people  who  have  money  in 
Ireland  have  it  in  English  banks.  Now  I say 
that  it  should  be  in  the  Irish  banks,  and  that  it 
should  be  used  for  Irish  industries. 

8928.  Are  you  not  aware  that  even  the  Irish 
savings  banks,  which  receive  the  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  use  the  money,  not 
in  Irish  industries,  but  in  foreign  ones? — Yes. 
I know  they  send  it  to  Russia  sometimes. 

8929.  Then  you  said  that  a great  change  has 
taken  place  in  technical  education  in  Ireland  ; 
what  is  the  change  ? — It  is  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments. I remember  the  time  when  you  could 
find  very  few  young  men  in  Dublin  (speaking  of 
20  years  ago)  who  were  good  chemists.  Then 
the  laboratory  over  which  Sir  Robert  Kane  pre- 
sided, and  which  was  conducted  by  several  other 
able  chemists,  and  the  technical  classes  and  other 
such  means  connected  with  it,  provided  those 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

young  men  with  a very  large  amount  of  practical 
information,  and  I think  I am  justified  in  sayino- 
(and  if  there  are  any  gentlemen  here  who  know 
the  north  of  Ireland  1 am  sure  they  would  say  so 
too)  that  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  trained 
technically  in  Dublin  are  now  at  Bessbrook,  and 
at  Mr.  Richardson’s  places,  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  country  where  large  quantities  of  bleaching 
are  done ; in  short,  I may  say  I think  that  they 
will  find  that  the  technical  education  given  in 
Dublin  within  the  last  30  years  has  produced 
good  effects  upon  the  Irish  youth.  Then,  again, 
there  are  several  young  men  who  studied  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  who 
obtained  appointments  in  China  and  in  India ; 
they  had  no  other  opportunity  of  study  except 
that  which  was  given  them  through  the  improve- 
ment made  in  the  technical  education  in  the 
country.  I think  that  is  the  fact,  and  I would 
venture  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  so. 

8930.  You  have  given  the  Committee  some 
interesting  information,  but  you  have  not  yet 
answered  the  question.  I would  ask  you  whether 
you  are  aware  that  the  evening  instruction  which 
was  given  about  30  years  ago  with  excellent 
results  has  been  entirely  abandoned  ?— I am  sorry 
to  hear  it,  but  I thought  that  the  day  instruction 
was  still  going  on ; does  not  Dr.  Sullivan  give 
instruction  there  ? 

8931.  You  are  surely  antediluvian,  because 
Dr.  Sullivan  has  been  at  the  Queen’s  College  in 
Cork  for  some  years? — Still  I have  no  doubt 
there  is  someone  to  succeed  him. 

8932.  But  not  so  eminent  a man.  But  I again 
ask  you,  are  you  aware  that  the  evening  instruc- 
tion which  was  formerly  given  with  such  valuable 
results  has  been  abandoned  for  some  years  ? — I 
would  ask  for  how  many  years  ? 

8933.  I think  for  about  12  to  14  years ; you 
appear  not  to  be  aware  that  the  College  of 
Science  now  simply  gives  day  instruction  to  a 
limited  number  of  about  80  students,  and  that 
the  course  of  more  popular  evening  instruction 
given  some  years  ago,  has  been  abandoned  ? — I 
quite  understand,  and  would  thank  you  for  the 
information  ; but  this  I would  like  you  to  know, 
that  in  Newry,  in  Cork,  and  in  various  other 
places,  there  are  classes  held  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  of  South  Kensington. 

8934.  You  spoke  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  and  the  improvements  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  colleges  connected  with  it  ? — Now 
that  you  are  able  to  say  that  the  statement  I 
made  was  correct,  I am  happy  upon  the  subject, 
because  that  is  the  way  I know  it  was  done. 
There  are  persons  in  Newry  and  Cork  who  just 
want  the  information  which  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  can  give  them,  and  give  them  just 
in  the  way  that  the  poor  people  want. 

8935.  I would  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  Royal  College  of  Science  has 
limited  its  sphere  of  activity  and  has  retrograded, 
and  also,  as  you  say,  the  schools  and  colleges 
connected  with  it,  for  I was  not  aware  that  there 
was  one  ? — There  was  one  person  who  read  to 
me  a pamphlet  in  manuscript  some  time  ago, 
making  very  heavy  charges  against  the  college, 
but  I was  not  able  to  approve  of  it,  and  stood 
aside  from  it.  I do  not  know  as  a fact  that  they 
have  retrograded.  I know  there  are  people  who 

say 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

say  they  have  ; but  when  it  is  a matter  of  testi  - 
mony against  them,  I know  you  will  agree  that 
it  is  only  charitable  for  us  to  be  cautious  in  re- 
ceiving it.  . . , 

8936.  But  when  I put  it  to  you  that  the 
evening  classes  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
have  been  abandoned,  which  were  very  valuable 
formerly,  would  you  not  take  that  as  an  unmis- 
takeable  proof  of  retrogression  ? — They  can  get 
the  instruction  at  other  times,  I presume. 

8937.  Not  people  engaged  during  the  day  ?— 
Then  they  can  go  to  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment classes. 

8938.  But  that  is  not  practical  instruction  ?— 

If  they  do  not  get  scholarships  or  medals,  they 
get  thoroughly  sound  information. 

b 8939.  But  theoretically  taught? — Yes.  When 
I say  “ theoretically  taught,”  I mean  they  have 
not  a laboratory. 

8940.  Could  you  name  any  institution  or  col- 
lege connected  with  the  Royal  College  of  Sci- 
ence ? — I do  not  know  of  one  ; those  are  details 
upon  which  if  I had  known  I was  to  be  cross- 
examined,  I should  have  got  myself  up. 

Chairman. 

8941.  I gave  you  a very  short  notice ; you 
come  here  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  two 
witnesses  who  should  have  been  here  to-day  ?-  I 
am  sorry  I was  not  aware  of  a few  of  the  points 
upon  which  I have  been  examined.  If  I have 
mis-stated  anything,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  up  anything  or  pulling  anythin"  down. 

I have  given  the  best  information  I could  in  view 
of  the  important  interests  which  your  Committee 
is  sitting  to  consider. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

8942.  You  have  stated  that  a good  deal  of  Irish 
money  was  lodged  in  English  banks ; may.  I ask 
you  to  tell  the  Committee  upon  whatauthority  you 
make  that  statement? — 1 suppose  I might  say 
that  my  best  answer  would  be  that  I have  private 
authority,  and  I will  tell  you  one  way  in  which 
I get  the  information.  I do  not  say  I have 
statistical  authority  which  would  bear  cross- 
examination,  but  a friend  of  mine  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  whom  I daresay  honourable  Members 
would  know,  has  a little  money.  He  wrote  to 
me  some  time  ago  to  know  if  I could  help,  him  in 
relation  to  a certain  bank  where  he  and  his  small 
capitalist  friends  have  invested  their  money;  that 
was  one  way.  I was  travelling  with  a gentleman 
some  time  ago  who  was  a very  large  cattle  grazier, 
I think  you  call  them,  one  of  those  gentlemen 
who  have  large  pieces  of  grass  and  who  feed 
cattle,  and  he  told  me  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  he 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

had  the  largest  number  of  shares  of  a certain 
London  bank ; that  is  another  case.  This  man 
told  me  that  while  he  would  not  invest  6 d.  in 
Irish  industries,  and  I was  pressing  him  upon 
that  matter  with  a very  strong  pressure,  he  would 
buy  Russian  bonds  or  Turkish  bonds, or  anything 
in  the  world,  whether  safe  or  unsafe  ; but  he 
would  take  care  that  he  did  not  buy  any  Irish 
things. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8943.  Was  he  an  Irishman?— Certainly;  we 
have  a good  many  Irishmen  like  that. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

8944.  You  appear  to  have  given  a good  deal  of 
attention  to  different  parts  of  Ireland ; have  you 
formed  in  your  mind  any  idea  of  any  class  of 
legislation  which  would  be  most  for  the  benefit  of 
our  industries  in  general  in  Ireland? — In  answer 
to  that  question,  1 trust  I may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  legislation  rarely  promotes  commerce. 
If  there  had  been  legislation  applied  to  the  north 
of  England,  say,  for  example,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  those  parts  where  so  much  colliery 
and  cotton  industry  have  been  developed,  I 
believe  they  would  not  have  been  to-day  as  they 
are,  but  in  a worse  condition ; and  while  I should 
be  very  happy  indeed  to  answer  such  a question 
as  that  if  I were  able,  I really  must  confess  that 
I am  not  able,  beyond  this,  that  I believe  com- 
merce is  better  left  to  itself. 

8945.  I do  not  mean  that  at  all ; I mean  this: 
is  there  anything  in  Ireland  deficient  which 
ought  to  exist,  of  existirg  which  ought,  not  to 
exist  or  which  could  be  removed,  which  has,  if  it 
exists,  been  placed  there  by  legislation  ?—  I could 

• not  give  an  opinion  upon  that  point.  I have 
known  of  legislation  which  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  fisheries  and  other  things,  and  I do 
not  think  that  it  has  had  as  good  results  as  it 
might  have  had. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8946.  Are  you  aware  that  the  legislation 
which  has  affected  the  great  industry  of  Ireland, 
agriculture,  has  been  a matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  it?— I am  hoping  for  the  best 
from  the  Land  Acts,  which  I presume  your 
question  refers  to,  but  I have  not  seen  it  yet.  I 
should  say,  for  one  thing,  that  .1  believe  we  have 
come  to  the  condition  in  which  the  necessary 
complement  of  what  we  have  done  is  the  peasant 
proprietory  plan  which  is  now  in  view  in  the 
future. 


Mr.  Edward  M'Mahon  (a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons),  Examined. 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

8947.  You  are  a Member  of  Parliament  for 
Limerick,  I believe  ? —Yes,  I am. 

8948.  And  you  are  a Member  of  the  North 
Dublin  Board  of  Guardians  ?— Yes,  I am. 

8949.  I understand  that  in  the  year  1881  you 
determined  to  clothe  the  inmates  of  the  union 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
with  goods  of  Irish  manufacture,  instead  of  with 
goods  of  English  and  Scotch  manufacture ; will 
you  tell  the  Committee  the  result  of  that  enter- 
prise?—The  result  was  that,  while  we  were  using 
English  and  Scotch  goods,  it  cost  us  7 d.  a week 
for  the  clothing  of  the  inmates;  whereas  since 
3 S 3 we 
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Mr.  Sydney . Buxton — continued, 
we  began  to  use  Irish  goods  the  co3t  has  been 
reduced  to  5£  d. ; that  is  to  say,  it  cost  1 1.  10.?.  4 d. 
per  annum  while  using  the  English  and  Scotch, 
and  it  cost  1 /.  3 s.  10  d.  while  using  the  Irish, 
making  6 6 d,  per  head  difference. 

8950.  You  attribute  that  difference  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Irish  goods  ?— I do. 

8951.  Do  you  mean  that  the  goods  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  ? — The  prices  are  not  lower, 
but  the  quality  is  better.  The  blankets  are 
made  at  a place  called  Dripsey,  in  county  Cork. 
The  Irish  blankets  are  made  of  good  Irish  hogget 
wool;  there  is  no  coarse  wool,  and  one  pair  of 
them  will  wear  out  two  pairs  of  English  blankets. 
We  used  to  have  to  replace  the  English  blankets 
every  two  or  three  years,  while  the  Irish  last 
much  longer.  We  had  been  using  large  quan- 
tities of  English  twilled  calico  made  of  waste 
cotton  for  over-dresses  for  the  women,  and  we 
substituted  for  that  the  linen  check  made  of  flax, 
woven ; it  was  a little  higher  in  price,  but  it  was 
far  superior  to  the  other;  in  fact,  every  article 
we  used  was  of  Irish  manufacture,  and  we  had  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  them.  The  first  year 
when  the  board  of  guardians  passed  the  resolu- 
tion, although  there  were  Conservatives  upon 
the  board  as  well  as  Nationalists,  all  were  unan- 
imous in  passing  it,  and  the  Exhibition  of  1882 
followed  very  largely  from  their  action  in  the 
matter.  There  were  33  different  articles  re- 
quired, and  when  we  came  to  inquire,  there  were 
only  seven  or  eight  of  those  articles  which  were 
manufactured  in  Ireland.  There  was  not  at  that 
time  a yard  of  grey  calico  manufactured  in  Ire- 
land. W e applied  to  Messrs.  Pim,  and  they  put 
some  of  the  looms  to  work  making  calicoes  at 
Greymount.  The  Malcolmsons,  of  Portlaw,  made 
calicoes,  and  so  did  Mr.  Whitworth,  of  Drog- 
heda. W e selected  samples  of  the  best  from 
each. 

8952.  W hat  was  the  total  number  of  articles 
out  of  which  only  eight  were  made  in  Ireland  ? — 
Thirty-three,  and  there  were  no  blankets  made 
at  that  time  in  Ireland.  I suppose  I wrote  to 
20  mills  to  try  to  get  blankets,  and  then  this 
man  turned  up  from  Dripsey,  in  county  Cork, 
and  others  followed  our  example. 

8953.  You  say  a large  number  of  them  have 
followed  your  example? — Yes;  nearly  all  the 
unions  in  Ireland  have  done  so. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

8954.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  the  Irish 
manufacture  ?— Yes,  after  a certain  delay ; but 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  the  South  Dublin 
Union,  before  we  adopted  the  Irish  manufacture, 
they  were  manufacturing  a good  many  articles 
themselves  in  the  union  by  their  own  boys  ; they 
got  a weaver  to  teach  them  ; they  wove  blankets 
and  other  things. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

8955.  We  have  heard  of  a certain  increase  in 
the  woollen  industry  latterly  in  Ireland  ; should 
you  say  that  this  demand  upon  the  part  of  the 
unions  has  caused  that  increase  at  all? — In  1881 
and  1882  it  did. 

8956.  Since  then  other  unions  have  gone  on 


Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
upon  the  same  system  ?— Yes ; no  doubt  it  gave 
a great  stimulus  to  woollen  manufacture. 

8957.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  upon 
this  subject  whereby  this  Committee  could  re- 
commend any  plan  to  be  adoped  ?— 1 believe  the 
future  of  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  depends 
upon  the  youth  getting  a technical  education  in 
manufacture.  I think  that  if  that  were  done  it 
would  grow  up  with  them  as  a desire  and  a taste, 
which  would  develops  in  the  youthful  mind.  The’ 
desire  for  manufacture  has  all  passed  away  since 
1848.  Up  to  1848  there  was  a great  deal  of 
cottage  industry,  and  looms  in  houses  round 
about  Dublin,  and  all  over  the  country ; but 
when  the  famine  came  it  swept  them  all  away, 
and  they  have  never  come  back.  I look  upon 
the  Labourers’  Act  building  a good  cottage  for 
the  labourer,  with  a plot  of  ground,  as  affording 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  men  will  learn  to 
weave,  and  do  other  things  in  the  way  of  gettino- 
up  a little  industry. 

8958.  You  agree  with  former  witnesses,  nearly 
all  of  whom  have  recommended  increased  tech- 
nical education  ? — Without  that  we  have  no 
chance  at  all ; that  and  a stronger  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  people  to  encourage  manu- 
facture. They  have  not  that  disposition  as 
strongly  as  they  ought.  We  ought  to  be  like 
the  Scotcn ; the  people  of  Glasgow,  instead  of 
sending  money  over  for  Welsh  slates,  cover  their 
houses  and  their  mansions  with  flags  nine  inches 
square.  I have  been  in  Glasgow,  and  I can  say 
that  you  never  see  a Scotch  woman  wearing 
English  goods;  they  are  real  patriots. 

Captain  Aylmer, 

. 8959.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  education 
given  in  the  unions,  or  could  more  be  done? — We 
require  a great  deal  more;  we  are  making  a great 
effort  to  improve  it.  In  north  Dublin  we  spent 
15,000/.  in  erecting  schools  to  take  the  children 
away  from  the  house,  and  to  put  them  under  the' 
care  of  sisters  of  mercy  or  sisters  of  charity, 
with  the  view  that  they  shall  cease  to  have  the 
brand  of  the  workhouse  upon  them,  and  that 
they  shall  be  taught  some  industry  by  which 
they  shall  be  able  to  earn  a living  in  after  life. 

. 8960.  Are  you  doing  that  now  ? — Yes.  I will 
give  you  an  instance  of  the  necessity  of  that. 
There  are  from  60  to  70  girls  under  16  years  of 
age_,  many  of  them  born  in  the  North  Dublin 
Union ; they  go  out  to  service,  and  they  come 
back  in  a week  or  two  and  say  they  cannot  stand 
ther  mistresses.  In  fact,  they  cannot  do  their 
work;  they  have  not  been  taught  to  do  it. 

8961.  That  is  the.  North  Dublin  Union;  could 
you  tell  the  Committee  of  any  other  union  in 
Ireland  doing  the  same  thing  ? — I do  not  hear  of 
any  other  building  a separate  institution  as  we 
have  done. 

8962.  But  is  this  education  for  trades? — I do 
not  know  any  of  them  that  intend  to  put  the 
children  under  the  training  of  sisters  of  charity 
or  sisters  of  mercy.  I do  not  know  any  that 
have  done  that. 

8963.  If  other  unions  did  decide  to  educate 
the  children  to  some  trade,  would  they  have  any 

11  ( ultv  in  getting  teachers?— Not  at  all. 

8964,  Do 
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Colonel  Nolan. 

8964.  Do  you  think  that  is  advisable  in  a rural 
union  ? — Why  not ; I will  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  result.  I know  many  orphanages  in 
Dublin ; one  where  there  are  150  female  children, 
and  another  where  there  are  100  ; those  children 
are  taught  some  kind  of  industry  in  those  insti- 
tutions, and  they  are  taught  to  be  good  servants 
as  well ; and  as  soon  as  they  get  to  be  15  or  16 
years  old,  there  are  places  provided  for  them,  and 
they  never  come  back  to  the  institutions ; and  that 
I believe  to  be  owing  to  the  good  training  they 
get. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

8965.  Do  you  think  that  that  training  would 
be  equally  beneficial  in  country  unions?  — I 
think  so. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

8966.  Of  course  in  a rural  union  you  would 
think  it  advisable  to  teach  the  boys  farming  ? — 
Yes. 

8967.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  go  out  of  the  way  to  teach  them  trades  in  a 
rural  union  ; that  is  to  say,  trades  not  intimately 
■connected  with  farming? — I would  teach  the 
girls  to  spin,  and  things  that  girls  ought  to  be 
taught,  but  I would  not  go  out  of  the  way  to 
do  extraordinary  things. 

8968.  What  I want  to  understand  is  this: 
would  you  advocate  that  the  boys  in  a rural 
union  should  be  brought  up  to  trades,  and  not 
taught  the  rural  work  of  gardening? — I think 
they  should  be  taught  rural  work  ; a good  deal 
would  depend  upon  the  talent  of  the  boy  whether 
he  was  put  to  a trade  or  not;  some  boys  have  a 
disposition  for  trade. 

8969.  Would  you  give  the  boys  in  the  rural 
unions  an  advantage  in  apprenticing  them  to  a 
trade  at  an  expense  of  3 l.  or  4 l.  each,  over  the 
small  tenant  who  was  bringing  up  his  boys  him- 
self?— X would  do  everything  to  develop  talent 
in  the  country. 

8970.  But  would  you  propose  that  those  boys 
should  be  taught  at  some  or  indeed  at  consi- 
derable expense  to  the  union  other  trades  than 
farming? — If  you  had  only  a small  number  of 
boys  you  could  not  go  to  the  expense  of  having 
teachers  for  them ; but  my  opinion  is  that  all 
the  national  schools  ought  to  teach  less  of  geo- 
graphy and  other  things,  and  let  the  children 
gain  a more  practical  education.  I know  now  of 
one  institution  in  Dublin  where  there  are  200  chil- 
dren (I  say  this  to  show  the  talent  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  children  for  manufacture)  which  has  a 
trained  teacher,  St. Vincent’s  Female  Orphanage; 
there  are  at  least  100  of  the  girls  taught  to  make 
artificial  flowers,  beautiful  things,  sold  for  altar 
bouquets  and  drawing-room  bouquets,  and  they 
are  also  taught  sewing.  I know  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  at  Cabra  ; they  take  the  wool 
off  the  sheep’s  backs  there,  because  they  have  a 
lot  of  land;  it  is  washed,  sorted,  carted,  spun 
(with  the  old  spinning-wheel),  dyed  and  woven 
into  blankets,  flannels,  serges,  and  everything 
they  want  for  their  own  use ; that  is  all  done  by 
the  deaf  and  dumb  girls  under  the  training  of  a 
Dominican  nun  ; and  they  not  only  do  that,  but 
they  make  their  own  boots  and  shoes,  so  that  if 
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we  had  a good  useful  education  spread  amongst 
the  whole  of  the  youths  in  Ireland,  we  would 
create  a desire  for  industrial  work,  which  would 
be  sure  to  find  an  opportunity  for  itself. 

8971.  I understand  from  you  that  you  would 
have  these  things  taught  not  only  in  the  unions 
but  also  in  the  national  schools  ? — Yes. 

8972.  So  you  would  not  throw  your  strength 
into  making  the  schools  of  the  unions  better  than 
the  national  schools  of  the  country  ? — Certainly 
not. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8973.  You  would  not  give  a premium  to  a 
pauper’s  son  over  a small  tenant’s  son? — Cer- 
tainly not.  1 think  I heard  the  last  witness  say 
something  about  the  woollen  trade ; we  do  not 
manufacture  in  Ireland  the  low  class  of  woollens. 
I believe  the  lowest  woollens  in  tweeds  are  only 
about  2 s.  a yard,  whereas  the  tweeds  that  come 
over  from  England  can  be  had  for  from  i s.  3 d. 
and  1 s.  6 d.  a yard. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

8974.  I wish  to  ask  you  a question  upon  one 
other  point ; had  you  a great  delay  in  getting 
blankets  and  other  things  when  you  wanted  them 
in  the  union  workhouse  ? — "We  had  to  give  the 
order  some  time  before  they  were  required,  and 
the  same  might  occur  occasionally  with  English 
manufactured  goods. 

8975.  You  had  no  very  exceptional  delay  ? — 
No. 

8976.  Have  you  completely  surmounted  that 
difficulty  now  ? — We  have. 

8977-  You  can  get  what  you  require  quickly 
now,  can  you? — Yes,  we  can  get  a good  stock  of 
manufactured  goods. 

8978.  When  you  get  the  goods  from  con- 
tractors, or  when  they  agree  to  supply  you  with 
Irish  manufactures,  are  you  sure  they  do  supply 
you  with  Irish  manufactures? — I may  as  well 
explain  that  we  have  a clause  in  the  contract 
that  the  contractor  shall  satisfy  us  that  they 
are  Irish  manufactures  ; he  must  give  us  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  if  we  have  any 
doubt  about  it  we  write  to  the  manufacturer. 
I have  done  that  on  one  occasion,  to  ascertain  if 
he  manufactured  the  goods. 

8979.  So  you  have  no  difficulty  whatever  about 
that? — We  have  no  difficulty  about  that,  and  we 
take  special  care  about  it. 

8980.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  an  Irish 
contractor  delaying  a very  long  time  to  supply 
you  with  Irish  goods,  and  then  telling  you  that 
he  could  not  supply  you  unless  you  would  take 
English  goods  ? — We  have  never  been  required 
to  fall  back  on  English  goods. 

Mr.  Leake. 

8981.  The  action  of  your  union  would  appear 
to  resolve  itself  into  an  intelligent  customer 
creating  a trade  by  demanding  good  things  in 
preference  to  cheap  things  ? — Certainly. 

8982.  If  all  customers  were  so  intelligent,  we 
should  have  a better  supply  of  goods  not  only  at 
the  unions,  but-elsewhere  ? — I have  no  doubt  of 
it,  and  there  would  be  an  increased  -produc- 
tion. 

3 P 4 8983.  You 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

8983.  You  mentioned  there  were  33  articles 
you  wanted,  only  seven  or  eight  of  which  were 
produced  in  the* country  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

8984.  How  many  of  the  33  articles  are  now 
produced  in  Ireland  ? — Everything  we  want  ex- 
cept trimmings,  small  wares.  There  is  the 
article  of  winsey  for  girls’  and  women’s  dresses ; 
we  could  not  get  that  in  Ireland,  but  we  got  a 
flannel  which  was  made  in  Ireland,  at  a place 
called  Ballinakill,  in  the  Queen’s  County ; that 
district  is  famous  for  making  this  flannel,  which 
is  woven  in  handlooms.  They  never  lost  that 
trade.  We  got  this  flannel  dyed  brown  as  a 
substitute  for  winsey  ; of  course  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive, but  it  wears  six  times  as  long. 

8985.  That  is  again  an  intelligent  purchase, 
rather  than  a superficial  one  ? — Yes. 

8986.  Although,  in  the  case  of  unions,  you 
have  the  desire  that  the  things  shall  last  a very 
long  time,  that  they  shall  be  very  durable,  yet 

- that  is  not  the  desire  of,  say,  the  female  part  of 
creation  ? — Not  for  outside  dress,  but  for  inside 
dress  it  is. 

8987.  Therefore,  the  motive  which  induced 
you  to  buy  the  Irish  flannel  dress  rather  than 
the  English  winsey  would  not  operate  upon  the 
average  female  mind  ? — Not  as  far  as  fashion 
goes;  fashion,  of  course,  operates  with  the  gene- 
ral public. 

8988.  Frequent  changes  of  dress  rather  than 
durability? — Yes,  frequent  changes  of  dress; 
and  if  the  Irish  people  would  only  be  patriotic 
enough  to  patronise  their  own  goods  we  would 
be  the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world. 

8989.  I am  only  anxious  to  see  if  we  can  ex- 
tract from  your  patriotic  action  some  trade  upon 
a commercial  basis ; there  is  this  commercial 
basis  in  it  now,  that  you  clothe  your  paupers 
more  cheaply,  taking  into  account  durability  ? — 
Yes. 

8990.  Therefore  you  have  that  very  broad 
basis  to  stand  upon  in  the  commercial  value  of 
your  purchases  in  consequence  of  your  action  ? — 
Yes;  and  the  public  would  have  the  same  if  they 
knew  it.  The  classes  of  woollen  goods  which  are 
manufactured  in  Ireland  are  better,  and  wear 
longer  than  any  others,  either  English  or 
Scotch. 

8991.  Now  I will  direct  your  attention  to  the 
particular  article  of  grey  calico,  which,  strangely 
enough,  is  not  produced  in  Ireland  in  any  quan- 
tity ; but  wh$n  you  did  get  it,  how  did  it  com- 
pare in  price  and  quality  with  the  English  calico? 
—I  will  tell  you,  because  I know  all  about  cali- 
coes. I bought  them  for  11  years.  The  calico 
made  by  Messrs.  Pirn  Brothers  was  superior  in 
quality  to  any  Manchester  calico  at  the  same 
price,  but  the  Manchester  calico  was  better  in 
appearance,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  a cer- 
tain percentage  of  china  clay,  which  thickened 
the  Manchester  calico  and  made  it  look  better ; 
but  the  Irish  was  pure.  Now  the  weft  of  the 
Irish  calico  was  made  of  middling  cotton,  which 
is  about  1\d.  a pound;  whereas  the  weft  of  the 
Manchester  cotton  was  made  of  Surats,  which  is 
bought  at  2J  d.  the  pound,  and  it  is  filled  in  with 
china  clay,  which  makes  it  thick.  It  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  to  me  how  the  Irish  people  cannot 
recognise  the  difference. 


Mr.  Leake  — continued. 

8992.  Was  the  calico  made  by  Messrs.  Pim 
and  Company  the  only  calico  you  ordered ; did 
you  get  calico  from  any  other  Irish  manufac- 
turer ?— Yes;  from  Messrs.  Malcolmson,  of 
Portlaw,  and  from  Mi-.  Whitworth,  of  Drog- 
heda. 

8993.  Did  you  buy  from  them? — No,  I think 
the  contract  was  given  to  a firm  who  got  it  from 
Portlaw  ; we  also  tried  it  from  Messrs.  Pim. 

8994.  In  both  cases  the  quality  was  superior 
to  the  Manchester  quality? — Yes. 

8995.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  the  one  calico 
was  made  for  the  special  purpose  of  being  used, 
and  the  other  calico  was  made  for  the  special 
purpose  of  being  sold? — Yes;  and  there  area 
number  of  articles  that  come  to  Ireland  from 
England  in  the  very  same  way. 

8996.  Now  supposing  you  had  established  a 
demand  for  this  particular  calico,  so  good  and  yet 
so  plain  looking,  what  would  you  do  ifimmediately, 
or  subsequently,  competition  from  England  with 
Malcolmson  of  Portlaw,  and  with  Pirn’s  were  to 
occur,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  English  firms  produced 
precisely  the  same  thing  and  yet  at  a lower  price, 
what  would  you  recommend  then;  what  would 
your  union  do  then? — The  union  makes  a con- 
tract for  six  months,  and  they  are  bound  by 
price. 

8997.  I am  supposing  that  the  period  had 
expired,  and  that  then  it  was  found  that  the 
certain  class  of  goods  which  your  intelligence  had 
demanded  and  procured,  could  be  supplied  by 
English  looms  at  a less  price  ; how  would  you 
then  proceed  ? — Before  we  decided  upon  giving 
the  preference  to  English  manufacture,  we  got 
in  from  an  Irish  manufacturer  samples  of  every- 
thing that  was  made  that  we  wanted ; we  com- 
pared those  with  what  we  had  been  getting  from 
England  and  Scotland,  and  we  found  the  Irish 
goods  superior;  and  it  was  because  we  found  them 
superior  and  of  better  value,  and  that  they  would 
give  us  more  wear,  that  we  selected  them  and 
cleared  away  the  English  and  Scotch  goods. 
Now,  if  we  found  that  the  English  and  Scotch 
were  better  value,  and  that  the  Irish  were  dearer, 
we  would  not  have  them.  We  would  not  think 
it  was  fair  to  the  ratepayers.  We  would  go  so 
far  as  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Irish  goods  of 
the  same  quality  and  price,  but,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  we  were  not  required  to  go  as  far  as  to 
give  the  preference,  because  the  Irish  goods  were 
superior. 

8998.  I am  delighted  at  the  result,  but  having 
regard  to  what  would  benefit  Irish  industry,  let 
us  consider  this : if  you  established  a trade  in 
such  an  Irish  commodity,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  its  being  taken  from  you  by  com- 
petition ? — There  is  no  danger  whatever  of  that ; 
because  we  are  able  to  make  the  thing  as  cheaply 
in  Ireland  as  in  England. 

8999.  Are  you  under  the  same  advantages 
with  regard  to  fuel  ? — That  suggested  difficulty 
about  fuel  is  one  of  the  merest  dreams.  I hear 
people  giving  evidence  about  the  want  of  coal. 

9000.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason 
for  it  ? — Not  at  all.  The  difference  between  the 
price  of  coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth  and  the  price  in 
Dublin  is,  say  5 s.  a Lon.  We  get  the  coal  over 
at  the  rate  of  5 s.  a ton  over  what  it  costs  in 

England ; 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

England ; we  manufacture  the  goods  at  home 
and  have  them  at  home,  but  if  we  buy  goods  in 
Manchester  or  any  part  of  Lancashire  or  York- 
shire, we  have  to  pay  25  s.  a ton  upon  the  car- 
riage' of  the  goods  from  those  places  to  Dublin. 
The  difference  in  the  price  of  coal  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of 
the  manufactured  goods  from  Manchester  to 
Dublin ; there  never  was  a greater  dream  than 
that  of  the  want  of  coal  being  a deterrent  in 
Ireland  to  manufacture. 

9001.  That  being  the  case,  and  as,  in  your 
judgment,  calico  can  be  produced  equally  cheaply 
in  Lancashire  and  in  Ireland,  it  seems  rather 
strange  that,  with  your  population  and  the 
enormous  demand,  the  manufacture  does  not 
flourish  there? — If  the  Irish  people  made  the 
calico  as  they  do  in  England  it  would  succeed; 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  would  put  the  China  clay 
into  it  Of  course,  they  have  greater  facilities 
•for  doing  that  in  England,  because  they  have 
immensc° factories  ; 1 know  them  very  well. 

9002.  I can  only  come  to  this  conclusion,  from 
your  evidence,  that  you  have  established  a manu- 
facture of  excellent  calico,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  the  people  of  Ireland  would  con- 
tinue it.  ?— There  is  no  danger  that  that  will  go 
back ; I think  every  day  it  will  be  increasing, 
because  the  people  are  becoming  more  convinced 
of  the  value  of  Irish  goods.  Unfortunately  there 
is  not  enough  of  them  produced.  We  know  our 
fine  cloths  are  about  as  fine  a thing  as  is  pro- 
duced in  the'  way  of  cloth.  Then  there  is 
hosiery,  that  has  slipped  away  from  us.  Now, 
say  that  we  have  five  millions  of  people  in  Ire- 
land, men,  women,  and  children,  on  the  average 
we  wear  two  pairs  of  stockings  each  in  the  year  ; 
that  is  10  million  pairs  of  stockings  ; there  are 
numbers  who  do  not  wear  any,  but  more  of  them 
wear  six  pairs  a year ; if  you  take  them  at  six- 
pence a pair  that  would  be  a quarter  of  a million 
sterling.  The  greater  part  of  that  money  is 
now  sent  out  to  England  and  also  to  Scotland 
and  Germany  to  pay  for  the  stockings  which  we 
wear.  A great  deal  of  the  loss  of  that  money 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  cottage  in- 
dustries. Of  course  there  are  places  in  the.north 
of  Ireland  which  do  knit  socks,  but  that  is  not 
any  large  amount. 

9003.  Is  it  not  a monstrous  practice  to  buy 
millions  of  hosiery  out  of  the  country  with  idle 
hands  and  empty  mouths  to  be  fed  by  knitting 
their  own  stockings  ? — I think  it  is. 

9004.  Do  you  think  that  the  cottage  industry 
of  knitting  has  died  away  of  recent  years?— 
Yes,  except  in  the  north. 

9005.  Would  you  say  that  that  arises  trom 
the  removal  of  those  who  formerly  set  the  ex- 
ample?— Yes;  and  the  habits  of  the  people  are 
changed.  The  German  goods  are  brought  in 
and  they  are  handy  to  buy,  and  the  people  pay 
out  their  sixpences  or  shillings  for  them  with- 
out thinking  much  about  it.  I take  it  that  we 
are  letting  three  pounds  a head,  that  is  15  mil- 
lions a year,  to  pay  for  the  clothes  we  wear,  go 
out  of  the  country.  If  the  Irish  people  were 
more  in  earnest,  as  the  Scotch  are,  as  to  wear 
no  foreign  clothing  we  would  keep  all  of  it  .at 
home.  °I  was  reading  a letter  from  the  British 
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Consul  at  Philadelphia  to  Earl  Granville  of  the 
growth  of  the  industries  in  that  city  in  1864,  and 
I was  astonished  at  the  result.  Of  course  they 
have  protection  there.  Taking  in  woollens  and 
silks  and  all  classes  of  textile  fabrics,  it  amounted 
to  80,000,000  l,  400,000,000  dollars,  as  the  value 
of  the  productions  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
alone.  There  are  an  immense  number  of  manu- 
factories of  various  kinds,  and  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  people  employed  in  them  ; that  is  due 
to  protection,  more  or  less  ; but  in  Ireland  we 
do  not  want  protection,  because  we  have  protec- 
tion in  our  own  minds  if  we  would  only  exercise 
it.  If  only  every  man  would  say,  I will  give  the 
preference  to  Irish  manufacture  and  encourage 
it,  we  would  then  have  all  the  protection  wc  re- 
quire. 

9006.  Then  the  evidence  which  you.  have 
given  the  Committee  is,  that  patriotism  is  one 
form  of  intelligence,  and  that  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Irish  people  should  make  a great  many 
things  well  themselves  rather  than  buy  poor, 
showy  and  quickly  wearing  out  flimsy  articles 
of  clothing? — Certainly. 

9007.  The  example  of  your  union  .must  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  necessity  of  increased 
technical  education  throughout  the  country  ?— 
Precisely  so.  I think  we  want  technical  educa- 
tion and  a disposition  on  the  part  of  our  own 
people  to  encourage  our  own  manufactures. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9008.  Was  the  determination  of  your  board  to 
encourage  native  manufacture  the  result  ot  an 
unanimous  wish  on  the  part  ot  the  board? — It 
was. 

9009.  The  board  is  composed  of  men  of  various 
political  opinions,  is  it  not? — Yes,  every  one  of 
them  was  delighted  with  the  change. 

9010.  How  long  is  it.  since  you  made  the  expe- 
riment?—We  made  the  experiment  in  1881. 
When  the  time  for  purchasing  by  contracts  was 
approaching  (we  advertise  every  six  months),  I 
sucoested  one  day  that  a committee  should 
be  formed  with  a view  to  inquire  and  report  upon 
the  best  way  of  providing  Irish  manufactured 
goods  for  clothing  the  inmates  of  the  house.  We 
sent  round  to  all  the  manufacturers  we  knew. 
We  knew  what  we  wanted ; we  procured  samples 
and  compared  them  with  the  samples  we  had, 
because  there  is  a standard  set  of  samples  kept, 
and  we  found  that  they  were  far  superior ; and 
the  result  after  three  or  four  years  is  what  I have 
told  you,  namely,  a saving  of  800  l.  a-year,  or 
thereabouts. 

9011.  Do  you  think  we  may  infer  from  the 
united  action  of  the  guardians  of  your  union, 
that  differences  of  opinion  upon  large  questions 
of  politics  need  not  stand  in  the  way  . of  the 
encouragement  of  Irish  industry  ? — Certainly..  I 
have  found  men  who  differ  from  me  in  politics 
just  as  anxious  to  promote  Irish  industries  as  I 
would  be. 

9012.  My  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Leake,  spoke 
of  you  as  intelligent  customers,  who  prefer  to  buy 
a better  rather  than  a cheaper  article,  but  I under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  would  save  money  as 
well?— Yes. 

3 Q 9013.  I endeavoured 
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Mr.  Leake. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued. 


9013.  I endeavoured  to  establish  from  the 
witness  that  it  was  a cheap  thing  in  the  sense  of 
saving  money,  and  I ventured  to  point  out  that 
that  is  a more  durable  basis  even  than  patriotism  ? 
—Quite  so. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9014.  What  amount  do  you  spend  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union  Board  upon  the  articles  we  have 
been  talking  about  ? — The  average  number  in 
the  house  is  about  2,300  persons,  and  the  gross 
expenditure  would  be  about,  say,  3,000  l. 

9015.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is 
tlie  saving  upon  your  present  number  ? — It 
would  be  2,300  six-and -sixpences,  say  800/. 
a year.  I had  that  from  the  clerk. 

9016.  Do  you  save  that  by  the  greater  dura- 
bility of  the  material  ? — Yes,  that  is  saved  by  the 
greater  durability  of  the  material. 

9017.  So  that,  although  the  individual  article 
may,  in  some  instances,  cast  more,  yet  it  will  last 
longer? — I remember,  in  some  cases,  we  were 
paying  10'£  cl.  a yard  for  an  English  flannel  made 
in  Yorkshire,  called  the  Galway  flannel,  because 
Galway  flannel  was  celebrated  atone  time;  they 
did  not  burrow  the  name,  they  stole  it.  Now 
the  English  flannel  was  made  up  of  a very  coarse 
woollen  mixture,  a very  coarse  East  India  wool, 
and  then  it  was  thickened  with  a soapy  kind  of 
stuff ; but  when  that  got  a washing  the  dirt  all 
went  out  of  it,  and  you  had  nothing  but  the  bare 
threads. 

9018.  It  was  not  clay  this  time,  it  was  soap? 
— Soap  or  grease.  This  was  for  flannel  you 
know.  Now  the  Irish  flannel  is  made  of.  a pure 
wool ; there  is  no  soft  downy  stuff  in  it  at  all, 
and  that  will  wear  a length  of  time.  Now  the 
blankets  are  still  more  remarkable  ; the  English 
blankets  are  carded  so  that  there  is  a soft  wool 
upon  them  which  makes  them  fleecy  ; but  when 
they  are  worn  a little  they  will  look  like  a basket, 
they  are  so  raw.  This  wool  all  wears  off,  and 
after  a washing  or  two  they  are  no  good,  but  the 
Irish  blanket  is  so  thick  that  it  is  a splendid 
thing. 

9019.  Sometimes  the  Irish  article  was  a little 
more  costly,  but  it  lasts  longer,  and,  on  the 
whole,  you  save  money  ? — Y es,  we  save  800  /. 
a year.  We  used  to  buy  cotton  rugs  at  5 s.  6 d-; 
those  wore  out  every  year ; we  now  buy  woollen 
rugs  made  at  Dripsey  at  1 s.  11  d.  a pound,  which 
last  for  years ; we  buy  them  by  the  pound. 

9020.  It  would  appear  that,  if  the  Irish  popula- 
tion would  adopt  your  policy,  we  might  have  a 
saving  of  a million  and  three-quarters  of  pounds 
upon  the  whole  population,  and  also  promote  Irish 
industry  very  largely  ? — You  would  save  even 
more  than  that.  If  you  were  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  Irish  goods  as  I am  you  would  find  that 
the  Irish  goods  are  far  superior. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

9021.  Is  not  there  an  enormous  practical  diffi- 
culty there,  namely,  that  English  manufacturers 
advance  goods  on  credit  which  the  Irish  manufac- 
turers have  not  sufficient  capital  to  do  ? — The 
Irish  manufacturers  would  give  credit  too. 

9022.  But  would  they  give  as  much  credit  as 
the  English  manufacturers? — We  have  not  so 


many  of  them,  but  I do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  about  that;  but  English  and 
Scotch  goods  would  rush  in,  and  those  manufac- 
turers sell  their  goods  at  six  and  seven  months’ 
credit. 

9023.  The  English  manufacturers  send  over 
commercial  travellers,  do  they  not? — Yes,  they 
send  over  commercial  travellers. 

9024.  Do  the  Irish  houses  do  that? — Houses 
like  Pirn,  and  Todds,  and  others,  sell  Irish  goods 
and  push  the  trade. 

9025.  Do  they  push  the  trade  in  county  towns  ? 
— They  do. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9026.  If  you  establish  an  Irish  manufacture  as 
a desirable  thing,  those  houses  would  buy  the 
thing  upon  the  same  terms  as  they  can  buy  the 
English  article  ? — Yes ; but  we  have  not  enough  of 
production  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9027.  The  question  asked  by  Colonel  Nolan 
rather  touches  the  point  of  banking  and  financial 
accommodation  ? — Yes  ; but  that  matter  could  be 
easily  arranged ; the  great  point  you  want  is  to 
get  it  into  the  Irish  people’s  heads  that  they 
ought  to  wear  nothing  but  of  Irish  manufac- 
ture. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9028.  As  a means  to  an  end  ? — Yes,  as  a means 
to  an  end.  We  may  say  naturally  now,  “ I want 
such-and-such  a thing ; I want  a silk  dress,”  for 
example,  that  is  not  manufactured  in  Ireland. 
“ I want  a blue  serge  for  a dress ;”  but  let  the 
people  once  make  up  their  minds  that  they  will 
wear  nothing  but  of  Irish  manufacture,  and 
everything  they  want  will  be  produced  before  six 
months  ; that  is  my  idea.  There  would  be  plenty 
of  manufacturers  to  come  forward  and  establish  a 
manufacture  if  they  had  the  hope  even  that  the 
Irish  people  would  give  them  the  preference. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9029.  As  in  the  case  of  swimming,  the  best 
thing  is  not  to  stand  shivering  on  the  bank,  but 
to  take  the  plunge  ? — There  is  no  want  of  enter- 
prise, but  of  capital. 

9030.  But  I am  speaking  of  the  customer,  and 
not  of  the  manufacturer;  there  should  be  a plunge 
upon  his  part? — Yes,  but  there  is  a sort  of  craze 
on  our  part  that  there  is  nothing  fashionable 
except  it  is  made  in  England. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9031.  I take  it  that  what  should  be  got  into 
the  customer’s  mind  is,  that  he  should  ask  for  a 
good  thing  as  the  cheapest;  it  would  be  difficult, 
as  I understand,  to  inform  every  customer  of  that, 
but  as  a means  to  an  end,  if  you  get  his  patriotism 
upon  that  side,  he  will  discover  that  it  is  so? — I 
know  there  is  a difficulty  in  this,  that  Ireland  does 
not  at  present,  nor  will  it  for  some  time,  produce 
every  article  that  is  wanted,  nor  can  people 
always  afford  to  pay  the  price  that  will  procure 
a good  article.  If  a man  wants  a pair  of  trousers 
at  5 s.  or  10  s.,  he  cannot  get  the  Irish  article  for 
that,  he  must  get  the  English  article. 

9032.  You 
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Mr.  Sexton. 

9032.  You  have  stated  that  until  the  demand 
enables  the  manufacturer  to  make  the  article 
you  cannot  have  the  article  made  ’—That  is  the 

9033.  The  reform  must  begin  with  the  cus- 
tomer ?— Exactly. 

Chairman. 

9034.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Irish  are  more 
alive  at  present  than  they  were  to  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  native  industries  as  a means  of 
employing  the  population?— There  is  a general 
desire  arising  (or  it. 

9035.  You  find  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  desire  lately  ?— Yes,  during  the  last  three 
or  four  months. 

9038.  Has  that  desire  been  increased  by  the 
exhibitions  which  have  taken  place  ’—They  have 
encouraged  it,  more  or  less.  We  are  worse  oft 
for  dresses  for  women  than  we  are  for  men.  I 
do  not  know  any  part  of  Ireland  where  any 
female  attire  is  made.  The  Mahoneys,  of 
Blarney,  produce  serges  for  female  dress,  but  it 
is  an  expensive  article;  it  is  from  2s.  6 d.  to  3s. 
a yard.  There  are  no  works  were  low-priced 
female  articles  of  dress  are  produced. 

9037.  Do  you  find  that  owing  to  the  late 

exhibition  in  Dublin  production  is  encouraged 
or  stimulated  ? — It  will  do  some  good ; but  the 
essential  point  is,  that  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
people  should  be  concentrated  upon  one  thing, 
that  is,  that  they  should  buy  the  Irish  manu- 
factures, and  if  ihey  would  show  that  there  was 
a desire  for  them  there  would  be  an  ample  pro- 
duction. . 

9038.  At  present  their  views  are  rather  con- 
centrated upon  the  land,  and  they  would  require 
those  views  diverted  to  other  industries?— A 
portion  of  them  are  devoted  to  the  land,  but  the 
land  will  not  do  everything. 

9039.  They  bestow  a great  amount  of  atten- 
tion upon  the  land  to  the  neglect  of  other  pro- 
ductions?— No  doubt  they  do. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9040.  Could  there  be  any  greater  stimulus  to 
production  than  the  result  of  your  evidence  that 
the  Irish  goods  last  longer  ? — That  is  so. 

9041.  The  Irish  tweeds,  for  example,  come 
over  to  this  country,  and  are  sold  in  Bond-street  ? 
— Yes,  they  come  over  to  this  country  ; we  can 
make  enough  to  supply  Australia,  as  far  as  that 

goes-  nr  • 

Chairman. 

9042.  I believe  you  have  formed  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  emigration  ; do  you  consider  that 
a benefit?— I consider  that  emigration  is  the 
greatest  curse  that  ever  happened  to  Ireland.  I 
look  on  labour  as  capital ; it  is  the  labour  of  the 
man  that  creates  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9043.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  land; 
do  you  consider  the  land  question  settled  in 
Ireland? — Not  at  all. 

9044.  Do  you  consider  that  there  will  be  any 
other  market  for  the  products  of  Irish  industry 
until  the  ownership  of  the  holding  makes  the 
tiller  of  the  land  secure  ? — I think  the  land  must 
come  down  to  the  price  it  was  40  or  50  years 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

ao-o,  when  the  farm  produce  of  the  land  was  at 
the  same  price  as  it  is  now,  and  that,  in  addition, 
the  Irish  farmers  should  have  the  security  of  the 
ownership  of  their  land. 

9045.  Do  you  think  that  the  tiller  will  ever 
feel  that  he  is  secure  in  the  fruit  of  his  labour 
until  he  is  the  owner? — I do  not  think  he  will. 

9046.  Therefore,  attention  given  to  the  land 
question  is  indirectly  attention  given  to  the 
question  of  native  industry  ? — I have  no  doubt 
of  it.  If  you  make  the  farmers  .secure  in  their 
holdings  they  will  then  begin  to  turn  their  minds 
to  manufacturing  industries.  Their  sons  and 
daughters  will  be  growing  up,  and  a man  will 
say,  “lam  a farmer,  but  I must  teach  my  son  a 
trade  and  my  daughter  to  do  something  else  ; I 
cannot  go  and  split  up  the  land  again,”  and  their 
minds  will  be  settled.  I know  how  they  used 
to  feel  years  ago  as  to  that.  If  they  would  see 
the  bailiff  a mile  away  they  would  get  into  a 

9047.  The  landlord  system  takes  away  the 
value  of  the  improvements  that  should  attach  to 
the  land,  and  takes  away  the  impetus  for  manu- 
facture?— Yes;  a man  really  wants  no  good 
clothes  in  Ireland. 

9048.  Do  I understand  that  your  evidence 
relative  to  the  North  Dublin  Union  relates  only 
to  the  softer  class  of  goods,  such  as  dresses,  bed- 
clothes, and  bedding  ? — Yes,  principally ; but 
anything  we  wanted  we  would  try  to  get  of  Irish 
manufacture. 

9049.  The  articles  which  had  been  made  m 
Ireland  up  to  the  date  of  your  experiment  in  en- 
couraging native  industry  were  friezes,  flannels, 
and  linens  ? — "Y  es. 

9050.  And  they  had  not  made  blankets,  grey 
calicoes,  white  calicoes,  boys’  caps,  men’s  caps, 
shawls,  handkerchiefs,  and  corduroys  ?- No  ; 
there  was  no  corduroy  made ; for  instance,  we 
get  Irish  tweed  instead  of  corduroys  now.  Boys’ 
caps  are  a kind  of  Scotch  cap  ; they  are  not  made 
in  Ireland;  we  make  them  out  of  Irish  tweed; 
and  we  make  the  men’s  caps  out  of  freize,  which 
has  made  a splendid  cap.  We  get  them  made 
ourselves,  and  find  them  far  superior  and  cheaper 
than  the  others;  we  could  not  get  the  grey  calico 
in  Ireland  ; we  got  instead  of  that  linen  check  at 
about  8£  d.  a-yard,  and  one  piece  of  that  would 
wear  out  three  of  the  other  sort.  For  winseys 
we  got  flannels  dyed  brown. 

9051.  How  did  you  get  the  shawls  aud  hand- 
kerchiefs made  ?— I forget  how  we  got  the  shawls 
and  handkerchiefs  made ; there  are  very  few  of 
them  made. 

9052.  At  all  events,  everything  you  now  use 
in  this  category  is  made  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 
Before  that  blankets  were  not  made,  and  they  are 
not  extensively  made  now  either  for  general  sale. 
If  you  went  into  a shop  in  Ireland  you  would  not 
get  a pair  of  Irish  blankets  now. 

9053.  How  did  you  attract  the  native  manu- 
facture?— I used  to  bring  up  a report  every 
Wednesday  upon  the  progress  I had  made  in  my 
inquiries,  and  when  1 was  making  the  statement 
that.  I could  find  no  blankets  in  Ireland,  this  man 
from  Cork  came  to  me  and  said,  “ You  say  you 
can  get  no  blankets  in  Ireland ;”  and  I said,  Not 
of  the  size  I want ; ” and  he  said,  “ I will  make 
them ; ” I said,  “ Give  me  a sample  of  them,”  and 

3 Q 2 he 
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lie  did  so ; I brought  them  to  the  board  of  guar- 
dians, and  they  were  delighted  with  them,  every 
one  of  them. 

9054.  You  first  called  the  attention  of  the 
hoard  of  guardians  to  the  want  of  that  manufac- 
ture, then  the  application  was  made  to  you,  and 
then  that  manufacture  came  into  full  play  ? — Yes ; 
we  had  a pair  of  blankets,  a piece  of  flannel,  and 
a piece  of  calico,  and  so  on;  those  were  the 
standard  samples.  Then  we  advertised  for  con- 
tractors to  supply  Irish  manufactured  goods  the 
same  as  those  samples.  Upon  that  we  had  a lot 
of  tenders,  and  then  we  hound  them  over  that  the 
articles  should  be  of  Irish  manufacture. 

9055.  That  is  a standing  clause  ? — Yes. 

905(5.  Do  you  still  in  your  annual  advertise- 
ment call  special  attention  to  the  requirement  of 
Irish  manufacture  ? — Yes;  we  require  in  the  case 
of  blankets  that  the  maker’s  name  shall  be  woven 
into  the  goods. 

9057 . And  in  a case  of  doubt  you  apply  to  the 
manufacturer  ? — Yes. 

9058.  To  what  extent  are  those  steps  and  pre- 
cautions taken  by  other  boards ? — I do  not  know  ; 
if  they  do  not  do  it  they  should. 

9059.  What  is  the  annual  poor  rate  in  your 
union  ? — It  is  50,000  /.,  I think,  this  year. 

9060.  The  total  annual  poor  rates  in  Ireland 
being  about  1,250,000/.  sterling,  it  would  follow 
that  there  is  a great  reason  for  making  your 
economy  upon  the  rates  a general  practice  ? — I 
think  there  is. 

9061.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which, 
whether  by  the  action  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  or  otherwise,  the  attention  of  the  guardians 
throughout  the  country  might  be  called  to  the 
subject? — The  Local  Government  Board  do  not 
interfere  in  that  matter.  I think  the  boards  of 
guardians  should  draw  their  own  attention  to  it. 

9062.  The  Local  Government  Board  refused 
to  allow  you  to  change  your  treasurer  lately, 
though  it  would  have  saved  you  260  /.  a year  if 
you  had  changed  your  treasurer? — We  would 
have  changed  our  treasurer  but  for  this  fact,  that 
we  owe  interest  for  an  overdraft  amounting  to 
240/.  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  We  were  not 
getting  advantages  from  the  money,  but  because 
we  could  not  pay  that  240/.  out  of  the  rates  we 
could  not  make  the  change. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

9063.  That  240  /.,  I suppose,  was  an  overdraft 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  had  not 
sanctioned  ?— No.  They  did  sanction  it;  in  fact 
we  did  not  want  their  opinion,  we  were  waiting 
for  the  rates  to  come  in. 

9064.  Was  this  240  /.  a question  of  interest  on 
balances  which  had  been  going  on  for  a very 
long  time  ? — Not  for  a very  long  time. 

9065.  Was  not  there  a dispute  about  it? — I 
will  explain  the  matter  to  the  Committee.  We 
strike  the.rate  in  January,  but  the  money  does 
not  come  in  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  we  have  to  give  cheques, 
and  we  have  an  overdraft  sometimes  of  over 
4,000  /.  or  5,000  /.  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The 
Local  Government  Board  would  not  sanction 
our  paying  this  with  interest  upon  it,  but  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  debits  us  with  interest  in  a sepa- 
rate account,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 


they  allow  us  interest  on  the  money  we  have  at 
deposit,  so  that  the  one  balances  the  other.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  year  we  had  240  /.  to  our 
debit,  and  that  will  be  paid  this  year,  in  the  latter 
art  of  it,  out  of  the  interest  on  the  deposit 
alances. 

9066.  And  that  interest  does  not  go  into  the 
account  ? — That  is  so. 

9067.  It  is  not  a case  peculiar  to  the  North 
Dublin  Union,  is  it  ?— No,  it  is  not ; but  the  bank 
were  not  giving  us  a rate  that  we  would  be  justi- 
fied in  taking.  The  Hibernian  Bank  offered  to 
give  us  an  advance  of  money  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  free  of  interest,  and  to  allow  us  one  per 
cent,  or  one  and  a quarter,  so  that  it  would  be  all 
profit ; whereas  now  the  way  we  are  dealing  with 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  is,  that  we  pay  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  difference  between  our  debit  and  credit 
balances. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9068.  My  point  was  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  might  very  well  circulate  information 
among  the  boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland  in  the 
direction  of  the  reduction  of  the  rates  by  the 
adoption  of  Irish  industries,  which  would  reduce 
the  rates  to  a considerable  extent  ? — I think  the 
result  of  our  example  should  be  circulated  as  . 
widely  as  possible. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9069.  Has  it.  not  been  circulated  ? — Not  to  the 
extent  that  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9070.  Supposing  the  Local  Government  Beard 
drew  up  an  official  circular,  stating  what  you  had 
done,  and  making  known  especially  the  financial 
result  in  saving  800/.  per  annum  out  of  the  rates 
of  one  union,  would  not  that  have  a useful  public 
result? — It  would,  and  I will  tell  you  why:  say 
that  there  are  about  80,000  people  in  the  work- 
houses  in  Ireland. 

9071.  In  your  view  the  saving  of  80,000  six- 
and-sixpences  would  be  a very  considerable  eco- 
monv?  - Undoubtedly. 

9072.  That  would  be  something  like  25,000/. 
a year? — Yes. 

9073.  Have  you  considered  what  is  the  number 
of  people  in  your  asylums,  orphanages,  refuges, 
and  other  _ public  institutions  r— It  would  be  a 
very  considerable  number.  I have  sent  to  the 
asylums  and  other  places  to  ascertain  the  number, 
and  I am  aware  that  in  Mountjoy  Prison,  and  in 
Dundrum,  they  encourage  Irish  manufacture. 

9074.  Do  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  if 
the  managers  of  those  various  institutions  with 
many  thousand  inmates  would  follow  your  ex- 
ample there  would  be  saved,  either  to  the  Imperial 
fundsor  to  the  local  contributors,  six-and-sixpence 
per  head  per  annum  upon  every  inmate,  at  least  ? 
—I  do;  1 think  it  would  have  a good  effect  in 
two  ways  ; it  would  give  a saving,  in  the  first 
place ; it  would  create  employment  outside,  and 
help  to  lessen  the  rates  in  that  way.  Everythin^ 
that  would  give  employment  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  pauperism. 

9075.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  lessen  the 
aggregate  number  of  inmates,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  would  lessen  the  average  cost  of  each 

inmate  ? 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

inmate  ? — That  is  so ; and  in  the  next  place  there 
would  be  good  sound  value  for  what  was  bought 
we  do  not  use  shoddy  in  Ireland  as  they  do  in 
England. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

9076.  Then  again,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
amount  spent  in  Ireland  upon  Irish  instead  of 
foreign  goods,  you  said  that  there  were  80,000 
inmates  in  the  workhouses? — Yes. 

9u77.  What  do  you  say  your  expenditure  used 
to  be? — It  used  to  be  tenpence  a week,  and  now 
it  is  something  like  fivepence-halfpenny. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9078.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  you  are  aware 
that  the  State  Departments  in  Ireland  take  any 
pains  to  get  any  part  of  the  clothing  for  the  army, 
navy,  and  police  from  native  sources  ? — I do  not 
know  that  they  do.  I saw  a statement  some  time 
ago  that,  the  authorities  would  receive  tenders.  I 
am  riot  aware,  however,  that  any  home  orders 
have  been  received. 

9079.  I have  heard  recently  that  an  Irish  ma- 
nufacturer is  producing  clothing  for  the  Canadian 
police  ? — I have  heard  that,  but  I am  not  sure 
about  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  manufacture  goods, 
and  another  thing  to  prepare  the  cloth.  The 
cloth  may  be  obtained  in  England  and  made  up 
in  Ireland. 

9080.  Do  we  do  either  one  thing  or  the  other 
for  the  Irish  police  ? — No.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a vast  amount  of  money  might  be  spent  in 
Ireland  by  the  authorities,  and  they  would  get 
better  value. 

9081.  Do  you  think,  considering  what  propor- 
tion we  pay  out  of  Ireland  to  the  Imperial 
revenue,  we  have  a right,  to  demand  that  some 
portion  of  the  clothing  and  the  requirements  of 
the  servants  of  the  Empire  engaged  in  Ireland, 
should  be  made  in  Ireland  ? — I think  so. 

9082.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the 
Dublin  Packet  Company’s  servants  have  their 
clothing  from  Ireland? — They  were  Irish  in 
name  oTily  till  lately.  I heard  only  a little  while 
ago  that  if  they  wanted  a pot  of  paint  they  would 
bi'ing  it  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin  ; but  that  was 
a few  years  ago.  I believe  they  are  getting  over 
that,  and  the  new  vessels  are  upholstered  in  Ire- 
land. 

9083.  If  they  wanted  the  fittings  for  one  of 
their  vessels,  could  they  obtain  them  in  Ireland  ? 
—Yes. 

9084.  Do  the  railway  companies  encourage 
native  manufacture  for  the  clothing  of  their 
servants  ?— I never  heard  so. 

9085.  What  do  you  use  instead  of  corduroy  in 
the  North  Dublin  Union? — Irish  tweed. 

9086 . The  rail  way  porters  are  generally  clothed 
in  corduroy,  are  they  not? — They  are. 

9087.  Would  any  such  stuff-  as  you  use  do  for 
a substitute  ?— I think  that  a good  strong  tweed 
would  be  an  excellent  substitute. 

9088.  Is  there  any  stuff  made  in  Ireland  suit- 
able for  clerical  garb  ?— I think  there  is. 

9089.  Is  it  much  used  ? — 1 think  it  is  by  some 
of  the  priests. 

9090.  What  is  the  total  number  of  woollen 
looms  working  in  Ireland  ? — I think  about  600. 

9091.  Suppose  they  worked  full  time,  what 
fraction  of  the  demand  for  native  industry  would 
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they  supply? — Taking  the  number  at  600  looms, 
if  those  worked  all  the  year  round,  and  all  the 
Irish  people  bought  from  them  what  they  re- 
quired, there  would  not  be  two  months’  supply  ; 
600  woollen  looms  for  Ireland  is  a very  small 
thing. 

9092.  So  that  if  we  applied  ourselves  to  buy- 
ing Irish  goods  the  industry,  which  is  said  to  be 
expanding,  would  grow  vastly  ? — It  would  expand 
vastly,  because  it  is  an  industry  natural  to  Ire- 
land where  they  grow  the  whole  thing.  The 
civilised  world  is  clothed  out  of  four  materials, 
namely,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  and  wool.  Ireland 
produces  two  of  those,  namely,  flax  and  wool,  in 
abundance,  and  could  produce  ten  times  as  much 
if  it  were  required  Then  we  have  water  power. 
As  regards  the  difficulty  as  to  coal,  that  is  all  a 
delusion.  I have  seen  statements  made  that  we 
never  can  be  a manufacturing  country  because 
we  have  no  coal.  The  difference  in  the  price  of 
coal  is  only  5 s.  between  any  port  in  Ireland  and 
the  pit’s  mouth;  and  then  as  against  that  you 
save,  the  25  s.  per  ton  carriage  on  the  manufac- 
tured goods. 

9093.  Then  with  regard  to  the  glass  industry, 
you  have  not  only  to  pay  for  the  materials  but  for 
the  glass  broken  in  transit  ? — Certainly. 

9094.  Do  you  lay  it  down,  from  practical  expe- 
rience, that  the  disadvantage  under  which  Ireland 
labours  in  her  manufacturing  centres  in  respect 
of  the  cost  of  fuel,  is  in  every  case  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of 
the  article  manufactured  in  England  ? — Yes,  I do. 
I go  upon  the  one  main  point,  which  is  to  try 
and  convince  or  induce  the  Irish  people  to 
patronise  Irish  manufacture ; if  they  will  do  that, 
there  is  nothing  they  cannot  produce  in  Ire- 
land. 

9095.  If  you  have  done  so  much  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union  to  save  the  people’s  money,  you 
think  the  Irish  people  might  as  well  do  as  much 
to  save  their  own  ? — I think  they  might. 

Chairman. 

9096.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  an  esti- 
mate of  what  the  labour  expended  upon  the 
goods  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union  would  produce,  deducting  the 
materials  ? — I always  look  upon  the  cost  of  every 
manufactured  article  as  representing  one-third 
labour  and  two-thirds  raw  material.  Of  course 
the  proportions  will  vary,  but  in  a rough  way 
that  will  very  well  represent  the  proportions. 

9097.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Kinahan,  a wit- 
ness who  has  been  before  the  Committee,  that  of 
all  industries  in  Ireland  the  woollen  industry 
affords  the  greatest  capability  of  improvement? 
— Decidedly  ; the  woollen  industry  is  an  immense 
industry,  easy  to  be  developed,  but  I still  adhere 
to  this,  that  there  ought  to  be  in  our  schools 
throughout  the  country  (in  the  National  Schools, 
for  instance)  more  technical  education. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9098.  Are  you  aware  that  basket-making  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Mountjoy  Prison  in 
Dublin? — I am  not  aware  of  that,  though  I live 
near  it,  but  they  manufacture  baskets  at  the 
Blind  Asylum  at  Drumcoridra. 

9099.  Do  you  know  that  the  clothes  for  prison 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

officers  are  made  in  certain  of  the  prisons  in  Ire- 
land very  successfully  ?— Yes ; the  clothes  for 
the  prison  officers  are  made  in  Richmond  Prison. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9100.  But  surely  it  is  only  the  tailoring  that  is 
done  ? — There  is  more  than  that  ; they  buy  the 
yarn  in  Yorkshire,  the  warp  and  weft,  and  they 
have  a man  to  teach  them  to  weave. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9101.  Has  any  attempt  been  made,  so  far  as 
you  are  aware,  in  any  of  these  public  buildings  in 
Ireland  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods  ? — That  is  the  only  instance  I know.  I 
should  like  to  give  some  explanation  to  the  Com- 
mittee about  that.  There  is  a man  there  who,  I 
think,  is  paid  30  s.  a week,  and  a very  smart  man 
he  is.  1 saw  him  preparing  the  yarns,  and  I saw 
the  prisoners  weaving  and  producing  really  good 
articles,  tweeds,  friezes,  and  winseys,  and  linseys 
for  women’s  petticoats.  They  get  the  yarns  from 
Yorkshire.  They  do  not  spin  them  at  the 

rison ; that  is  a different,  branch.  The  yarns, 
owever,  which  you  do  get  in  Ireland  are  better 
than  the  Yorkshire,  because  there  is  a lot  of 
shoddy  in  the  Yorkshire  yarns,  whereas  those 
they  make  at  home  are  made  of  Irish  wool ; but 
you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  well  the 
prisoners  get  on  in  their  manufacture. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9102:  Do  you  know  what  the  reason  is  why 
we  do  not  go  a step  further  and  get  Irish  yarn  ? — 
It  is  a difficult  thing ; you  cannot  come  at  every- 
thing ; there  are  only  two  w ays  of  spinning ; 
either  by  the  old  spinning-wheel,  which  the  girls 
could  work,  or  by  machinery  which  they  could 
not  get  in  the  prison.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for 
them  to  do  the  weaving ; and  they  get  labour  for 
nothing.  1 saw  other  things  done  there ; they 
make  tin  ware  there,  and  a lot  of  things. 

9103.  You  see  no  reason  why  that  industry 
may  notbe  extended,  and  why  we  should  not  em- 
ploy Irish  yarns  ? — Certainly  not. 

9104.  Do  not  you  think  that  a very  good  ex- 
ample to  set  for  the  making  of  basket  work  ? 
— Anything  that  turns  the  raw  material  into  the 
manufactured  article  is  good. 

9105.  Do  not  you  think  there  is  a very  good 
opportunity  of  introducing  a large  system  of 
basket  manufacture  into  Ireland? — I will  tellyou 
something  about  baskets.  Those  fancy  baskets 
which  women  use,  what  they  call  market  baskets, 
come  over  to  Dublin  in  ship-loads;  they  are 
made  at  Blackpool,  near  Liverpool.  A friend  of 
mine  was  talking  about  that  to  me  ; he  went  to 
Liverpool  and  saw  them  growing  the  sallies,  or 
osiers,  cutting  them  down  at  the  proper  time  and 
spreading  them  out  to  the  sun  upon  a hot  day, 
when  the  peel  comes  off  very  easily ; it  is  a re- 
gular business ; they  go  to  London,  and  some 
come  back  to  Dublin  ; in  fact,  there  is  a lot  of 
money  spent  upon  them. 

9106.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  osiers  and 
willows  might  not  be  grown  in  Ireland,  prepared 
in  Ireland  and  manufactured  in  Ireland  into 
baskets? — No  reason  in  the  world. 

9107.  Do  you  agree  with  many  of  our  wit- 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

nesses  that  there  are  many  places  in  Ireland 
which  are  quite  suitable  for  growing  the  best 
osiers  in  the  world? — Certainly  there  are.  I was 
inquiring  why  they  brought  them  over  from 
England,  but  I could  not  ascertain  any  special 
reason,  except  that  that  class  of  people  who  were 
formerly  employed  in  that  industry  were,  to  a 
large  extent,  turned  out  of  their  land,  and  went  to 
America. 

Chairman. 

9108.  There  would  be  a want  of  skill  in  the 
industry  of  making  baskets  ? — Many  people  who 
used  to  make  them  left  Ireland  during  the  time 
of  the  famine;  all  that  was  crushed  out  of  their 
minds,  and  a new  class  of  people  have  sprung  up 
who  know  nothing  about  these  things. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9109.  The  great  depression  deadened  their 
minds  ? — It  did. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9110.  But  you  can  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a great  growth  of  osiers,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  baskets? — No,  I think  that 
when  once  the  unfortunate  land  question  is  set- 
tled, and  the  people  are  secured  in  their  holdings, 
they  will  begin  to  turn  their  attention  to  some- 
thing else ; it  is  like  ourselves,  if  we  have  a tight 
boot  on  when  -walking  along  the  road  we  cannot 
think  of  anything  else. 

9111.  Were  there  not  a considerable  number 
of  industries  carried  out  to  a very  large  and  suc- 
cessful extent  in  Ireland  40  or  50  years  ago  ? — 
To  be  sure, we  had  cottage  industries  at  that  time; 
to  mv  recollection  we  had  a lot  of  women  and 
girls,  and  a fine  sight  it  was  to  see  a lot  of  girls 
before  a fine  turf  fire  of  a night  singing  away  and 
spinning. 

Chairman. 

9112.  You  have  nothing  at  all  like  that  now? 
— N o ; I would  a great  deal  rather  listen  to  a 
girl  singing  at  the  wheel  than  listen  to  a piano. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9113.  Do  you  remember  the  old  spinning 
song  ? — I have  heard  it. 

9114.  Do  you  remember  the  quern  in  use? — 
I have  seen  it. 

9115.  I wish  to  ask  you  about  the  glass  in- 
dustry ; do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — 
£ do  not  know  anything  about  the  glass  industry ; 
I never  gave  it  any  attention. 

9116.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  amount  of  duty  paid  up  to  the  year  1835  and 
1839  varied  from  15,000  l.  to  close  upon  19,000 1. 
a year  upon  the  glass  manufacture  in  Ireland  ? — 
Are  they  paying  duty  now  ? 

9117.  No? — I do  not  know  anything  at  all 
about  it. 

9118.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about 
the  paper  manufacture? — I was  making  some 
inquiry  about  it,  but  I do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

9119.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  a very  large 
industry  in  Ireland  up  to  a comparatively  recent 
time  ? — Yes ; there  were  several  mills  upon  the 
Dodder. 

9120.  Are  there  any  there  now? — Yes;  there 

is 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

is  one  of  the  M'Donaid’s  mills  turned  into  a 
limited  company  making  first-class  paper ; I un- 
derstand the}  sell  more  of  it  in  England  and 
Scotland  than  they  do  in  Ireland. 

9121.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in 
1825  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  paper  made  in 
Ireland  amounted  to  823,000  ? — 1 do  not  know 
anything  about  it.  I should  like  to  say  that  I 
do  not  blame  the  English  people  for  selling  the 
goods ; they  will  sell  their  goods  anywhere  ; it  is 
we  who  are  to  blame  for  buying  them ; we  should 
buy  our  own  goods. 

9122.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  feeling  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged 
amongst  the  people  in  Ireland  that  they  ought  to 
buy  their  own  goods  ? — Decidedly  ; I would  make 
them  do  so  if  I could  ; and  then,  if  you  once  got 
the  manufacture  established,  it  would  be  all  right, 
because  they  would  be  improving  every  day  in 
texture,  quality,  and  design,  under  technical 
education,  and  the  young  people  would  grow  up 
with  a grand  talent  for  developing  every  branch 
of  industry ; in  fact,  we  should  have  no  rivals. 

9123.  Must  we  not  encourage  the  taste  for  the 
purchase  of  Irish  manufacture? — Certainly  that 
is  most  desirable,  we  ought  to  have  more  sense. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9124.  Looking  to  technical  education,  what  do 
you  propose ; is  it  that  technical  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  existing  national  schools, 
or  that  new  schools  should  be  established? — If 
technical  education  could  be  given  in  the  national 
schools  all  the  better,  because  the  children  would 
be  half  their  time  working  their  fingers  instead 
of  their  minds.  I would  like  to  see  them  work- 
ing at  spinning,  or  no  matter  what  branch  it  was, 
according  to  their  taste. 

9125.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  female 
national  schools  in  the  country  might  be  used  to 
teach  girls  domestic  economy,  the  rural  schools 
for  boys  to  teach  them  agriculture,  and  the 
urban  schools  for  boys  to  teach  them  the  elements 
of  handicraft  ? — You  suggest  that  the  rural 
schools  should  be  confined  to  agriculture,  but  I 
think  if  there  was  a boy  who  had  a taste  for 
handicraft  he  might  be  taught  that. 

9126.  But  you  could  not  be  giving  special 
training  to  a single  boy  in  a country  school ; you 
must  confine  the  teaching  there  to  agriculture, 
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must  you  not  ? — Yes,  you  must  confine  it  to 
agriculture  practically. 

9127-  Now  in  the  country  would  you  look  to 
the  establishment  of  what  you  call  home  indus- 
tries ? — I would  look  to  the  establishment  of  what 
we  call  cottage  industries ; if  you  once  o-et  the 
taste  for  producing  a thing  the  thing  will  grow, 
the  taste  will  develope ; if  you  infuse  into  a boy’s 
mind  a knowledge  of  these  things,  there  will 
come  a taste  for  them,  and  the  same  observations 
will  apply  to  the  girls. 

9128.  Would  you  use  the  schools  to  establish 
a new  industry,  such  as  basket  making,  or  would 
you  use  the  schools  to  compete  with  the  existing 
trades? — There  are  difficulties  in  that.  I do  not 
think  the  schools  should  go  as  far  as  to  teach 
them  a trade,  but  to  create  a taste  for  trade,  and 
let  the  boys  be  bound  to  the  trade. 

9129.  Is  this  the  result  of  your  recommenda- 
tions ; you  would  teach  the  gilds  all  the  domestic 
economy  possible  in  the  national  schools,  and  the 
boys  all  the  agriculture  possible  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  with  regard  to  teaching  boys  trades 
yon  would  limit  yourself  to  teaching  them  the 
general  use  of  the  tools  and  instilling  a general 
tendency  to  a taste  for  industry,  and  such  a know- 
ledge as  should  have  the  effect  of  shortening  their 
apprenticeship  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

9130.  But  with  regard  to  children  learning 
trades,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
give  them  the  best  education  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  master  any  trade  they  might  select? — Cer- 
tainly I would.  In  the  North  Dublin  Union  a 
lot  of  our  boys  there  are  learning  trades  such  as 
are  connected  with  the  necessities  of  the  country  ; 
but  we  have  more  difficulties  with  the  work  of 
the  girls ; they  are  born  and  reared  in  the  house, 
and  we  hope  now  that  when  we  get  a sister  of 
mercy  for  the  Catholic  children  and  deaconesses 
for  the  others  their  condition  will  be  much 
amended  and  improved. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9131.  But  even  if  you  train  one  of  your  work- 
house  boys  so  as  to  get  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  you 
would  find  it  easier  to  put  him  out  to  a master 
than  to  teach  him  by  yourself? — Certainly.  I 
would  let  him  work  his  way. 


Mr.  W illi am  Meagher,  a M ember  of  the  House ; Examined. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

9132.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union? — I am. 

9133.  Do  you  generally  corroborate  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  M-'Mahon  ? — Certainly,  I 
think  there  is  a great  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  at  present  to  encourage  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  Irish  manufacture.  I may  say 
generally  that  I think  the  great  evil  of  our  whole 
system  in  Ireland  is  associated  with  our  relations 
to  the  land.  I think  that  hitherto  the  relations 
between  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  people 
have  been  such  as  by  their  effects  to  demoralize 
the  people ; they  have  tended  more  or  less  to 
make  them  idle,  and  to  deprive  them  of  those 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

incentives  to  industry  which  should  belong  to 
every  well-regulated  community.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  land  question  hitherto  were  a direct 
discouragement  to  men  to  maintain  an  appearance 
of  self-respect,  or  to  be  industrious,  because  the 
result  of  any  such  effort  was  invariably  for  the 
landlord  to  demand,  on  the  improvements  which 
they  had  effected  upon  their  farms,  an  increased 
rent,  or  else  the  tenants  to  leave.  Now  that  has 
destroyed  the  whole  social  system  of  the  country, 
to  my  mind ; and  beyond  that  several  calamities 
which  have  flooded  the  country  have  more  or 
less  dispirited  the  people,  and  made  them  anxious 
for  a change  of  any  sort.  As  regards  the  present 
3 Q 4 disposition 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

disposition  of  the  people,  I think  they  are  very 
anxious  to  do  all  they  can,  in  fact,  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  the  direction  of  encouraging  manufac- 
tures. 

9134.  You  think  the  certainty  on  the  part  of 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
labour,  resulting  from  possessing  the  ownership 
of  his  holding,  will  be  an  important  source  of 
encouragement  of  Irish  industry  ? — Any  man,  I 
think,  has  only  to  examine  the  circumstances  to 
admit  that  conclusion. 

9135.  Do  you  generally  agree  with  Mr. 
M‘ Mahon,  that  you  have  every  right  to  en- 
couraging Irish  manufactures,  and  that  you 
would  recommend  the  same  example  should  be 
afforded  by  other  unions  ?— I do  ; 1 would  further 
be  very  anxious  that  the  State  should  afford 
technical  education.  I was  one  of  a deputation  that 
waited  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  representing 
artizans,  urging  upon  his  Excellency  the  desira- 
bility of  establishing  in  Ireland  schools  of  technical 
education,  and  a general  conversation  ensued 
during  the  interview.  His  Excellency  seemed 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject,  and 
he  asked  the  various  members  of  the  deputation 
questions  referring  to  their  particular  handicraft, 
.and  their  answers  were  of  that  standard  of  intel- 
ligence that  they  earned  the  commendation  of 
his  Excellency,  who  said  that  he  would  interest 
himself  in  the  matter.  Subsequently  there  was 
a communication  received  from  his  Excellency 
Earl  Spencer,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
apprehended  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  people 
themselves  to  establish  those  schools.  1 may 
say,  considering  the  condition  of  trade  in  Ireland, 
that  that  would  be  a sheer  impossibility.  It 
-would  be  necessary,  if  instruction  were  to  be 
given  of  a technical  character,  that  it  should  be 
given  by  the  State.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Green  should  be  somewhat  utilised  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  some  members  of  the  deputation  went 
to  the  extent  of  suggesting  that  there  should  be 
evening  classes  established  there  for  the  purpose 
of  artisans  receiving  that  class  of  instruction. 
However,  they  were  informed  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  professors  who  had  been  employed 
were  employed  for  specific  duties,  and  this  being 
a new  departure  the  Government  did  not  see 
their  way  to  concede  that  request.  It  is  said 
that  the  class  of  education  given  there  at  present 
is  of  too  high  a character,  so  to  speak,  theoretic ; 
that  is  to  say,  botany,  zoology,  and  physics  ; but 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  practical  technical 
education.  It  is  very  excellent  for  a certain 
class  of  persons  who,  when  they  receive  that 
class  of  education,  there  being  no  field  for  its 
employment  in  Ireland,  come  to  England  and 
Scotland  to  give  those  countries  the  benefit  of 
that  class  of  education  they  have  received  in  the 
great  English  and  Scotch  establishments. 

9136.  You  think  the  National  schools  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  used  far  more  than  they  are 
to  teach  the  girls  domestic  and  home  industries, 
and  to  teach  the  boys  agriculture  ? — Certainly. 
I think  up  to  this  time,  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  there  has  been  too  much 
effort  in  the  direction  of  literary  attainments  to 
the  exclusion  altogether  of  the  technical  know- 
ledge of  trade,  and  domestic  industries. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

9137.  Would  you  say  that  the  Department  in 
Ireland  ought  immediately  to  apply  a large  part 
of  its  resources  to  sending  out  every  year  a large 
number  of  male  and  female  teachers  trained,  the 
one  in  agriculture  and  the  other  in  domestic 
economy  ? — Unquestionably,  that  would  be  in 
my  opinion  the . way  to  meet  the  present  con- 
dition of  things. 

9138.  Shall  we  make  any  progress  until  that 
is  done? — Certainly  not;  if  we  go  on  as  we  are 
we  get  a certain  class  of  literary  education,  and 
that  gives  the  young  men  a distaste  for  manual 
pursuits,  and  they  look  for  clerkships,  and  they 
look  for  public  employment  under  the  State, 
instead  of  skilled  employment  in  the  factories 
or  the  workshops. 

9139.  Would  you  say  that  technical  schools, 
if  established  in  conjunction  with  national  schools, 
are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  creating  new 
industries  ; or  that  when  they  have  reference  to 
any  existing  industries,  it  is  only  the  general 
knowledge  of  tools  that  ought  to  be  taught,  so  as 
not  to  come  into  the  line  of  competition  with 
trades  which  exist  ? — I think  they  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  cultivate  the  disposition  of  the  pupils 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  seem  to  have  the 
most  desire  or  the  most  proficiency.  Some  lads 
may  have  a taste  for  civil,  some  for  mechanic 
engineering,  and  some  for  other  departments 
less  pretentious  but  equally  useful. 

9140.  Considering  the  variety  of  tastes  and 
the  limited  number  of  those  schools  which  could 
he  established,  do  you  think  you  could  go  beyond 
the  teaching  of  all  the  boys,  the  mere  general 
use  of  tools  ? — I would  not  expect  that  you 
could  get  beyond  that. 

9141.  Supposing  they  were  taught  according 
to  the  general  bent  of  their  mind  towards  handi- 
craft, they  would  be  able,  would  they  not,  to 
follow  a trade  remuneratively  with  a less  period 
of  apprenticeship  than  at  present? — Certainly, 
having  acquired  proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools 
their  time  would  naturally  be  much  shorter  before 
they  became  competent  workmen. 

9142.  It  would  be  very  important  in  a poor 
country  like  Ireland  that  the  period  for  which  the 
parents  would  have  to  support  their  children 
should  be  shortened  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton . 

9143.  You  spoke  about  the  incentive  to  labour 
which,  under  the  old  land  system,  was  taken  away 
from  the  tenants  ; is  not  that  largely  now  taken 
away  by  their  heavy  indebtedness  to  the  shop- 
keepers and  others  ?— The  new  state  of  things  is 
of  so  short  a duration  that  we  cannot  expect 
any  result  from  it  at  present ; we  must  wait  a 
substantial  time,  but  the  result  will  be  a very 
increased  incentive  to  industry.  For  instance, 
when  a man  -who  might  have  devoted  himself  to 
making  his  place  neat  and  tidy,  and  making  his 
hedgerows  trim,  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  increased  value  he  added  to  his  land  meant  an 
increased  rent,  or  else  that  he  would  have  to 
leave,  that  meant  spending  in  idleness  the  time 
he  should  have  spent  for  his  own  and  the  general 
good. 

9144.  But  I wrould  ask  you  whether  it  is  not 
the  case  that  in  many  parts  of  the  west  the 
people  are  so  heavily  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers 

that 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
that  the  incentive  to  obtain  the  largest  amount 
of  production  from  their  holdings  is  very  greatly 
diminished?— -But  I think  that  the  mere  pro- 
spect before  them  that  anything  they  do  will  be 
for  themselves,  would  tend  to  diminish  that  dis- 
advantage, for  it  is  quite  evident  when  you  see 
the  condition  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  observe 
that  the  tenants  there  are  comparatively  prosper- 
ous compared  to  other  parts,  that  that  is  owing  to 
fixity  of  tenure,  because  of  which  where  the  person 
in  possession  added  all  he  could  to  the  value  of  his 
holding,  and,  when  he  chose  to  leave  the  holding, 
he  disposed  of  it  to  any  person  who  chose  to  take 
it  over  upon  paying  for  it. 

9145.  Would  you  be  disposed  in  view  of 
getting  some  of  those  people  out  of  their  hopeless 
condition  of  indebtedness  to  the  shopkeepers,  to 
advocate  any  system  of  local  bankruptcy,  putting 
it  into  the  power  of  the  county  courts  to  inquire 
into  the  man’s  circumstances,  and  enables  him  to 
become  bankrupt  ?— I think  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  if  such  a movement  were  initiated  ; it 
would  be  a great  incentive  to  improvement  if  a 
man  saw  a prospect  of  extricating  himself  from 
his  difficulties,  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  it. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9 14  6.  You  do  not  attribute  the  great  prosperity 
of  Ulster  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  race,  but  to 
the  fortunate  circumstance  that  two  hundred 
years  ago  they  got  absolute  security  ? — I cer- 
tainly do  not  attribute  their  greater  prosperity  to 
the  peculiarity  in  the  race  of  the  men,  because  if 
you  take  men  from  all  over  the  country  and  put 
them  all  on  an  equal  platform,  such  as  they  have 
in  other  countries,  the  men  of  Connaught,  Mun- 
ster, and  Leinster  hold  their  own  in  competition 
with  the  Ulster  men. 

9147.  Would  any  manufacture  spring  into 
existence  and  flourish  which  was  liable  to  be 
taken  from  the  hand  of  the  originator  or  taxed  in 
proportion  to  the  profits  made  in  it? — Certainly 
not ; it  could  not  possibly  prosper. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

9148.  Have  you  any  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  the  farmers  in  the  west  of  Ireland  are  hope- 
lessly indebted  to  the  shopkeepers  in  their  dis- 
trict?— There  are  some  of  them  considerably  in 
debt  owing  to  the  failure  of  crops  and  bad  years ; 
but  I would  not  like  to  apply  the  word  hopeless 
to  them ; they  are  very  much  indebted  un- 
doubtedly. 

9149.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  cases 
where  shopkeepers  sue  for  indebtedness  in  the 
county  court  the  judge  requires  to  be  furnished 
with  a list  of  claims  against  the  parties  to  see 
whether  thev  are  excessive  or  not? — I am  not. 

9150.  That  will  go  a far  way  to  protect  the 
people  from  being  imposed  upon  by  shopkeepers  ? 
— Certainly. 

9151.  Do  not  you  think  there  would  be  danger 
in  the  establishment  of  local  courts  of  bank- 
ruptcy, as  encouraging  persons  of  perhaps  a dis- 
honest temperament  to  shirk  their  debts  by 
running  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court? — Where 
there  is  fair  cause  shown  1 would  be  disposed  to 
afford  facilities,  but  on  lull  consideration  if  that 
fair  cause  did  not  exist,  I would  not  allow  them 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

0.98. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

9152.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  within 
your  own  experience  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  transit  of  goods  in  Ireland,  and  the 
incidence  of  the  railway  charges  ? — As  a matter 
of  fact  the  railway  charges  are  in  many  instances 
•considered  prohibitive  of  trade,  and  it  is  com- 
plained of  generally,  that  there  are  not  those 
facilities  given  to  home  industries  by  the  several 
railways  that  are  deemed  desirable,  or  in  the 
interest  of  trade. 

9153.  This  question  was  the  more  immediate 
object  of  our  inquiry  to-day,  though  we  were 
very  happy  to  hear  the  evidence  that  arose  after- 
wards ; but  I should  be  very  glad  to  know  whe- 
ther from  your  information  or  experience  of 
business  in  Ireland  you  know  anything  bearing 
upon  that  subject  personally  ? — I know  nothing 
at  all  bearing  upon  that  subject. 

9154.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  sending  any 
class  of  goods  over  long  distances  by  rail? — Occa- 
sionally hampers;  but  I have  no  complaint  to 
make. 

9155.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  the 
transit  from  one  Irish  town  to  another  Irish  town 
compares  unfavourably  with  the  through  charges 
upon  similar  goods  upon  longer  lines  of  traffic, 
say  from  England  to  some  place  in  Ireland  ? — 
That  is  the  subject  of  common  complaint  amongst 
the  traders  in  Ireland. 

9156.  Do  yon  know  any  case  bearing  upon  it? 
— -No,  not  within  my  own  knowledge  ; but  I 
know  that  it  is  a subject  of  common  complaint  by 
the  traders. 

9157.  Have  you  any  experience  bearing  upon 
the  transit  of  your  own  goods  in  Ireland  Irom 
place  to  place  which  you  would  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Committee  ? — No,  I have  not. 

9158.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  canal 
traffic  ? — I have  not. 

9159.  Are  you  in  anyway  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  working  of  the  large  canals  in 
Ireland  ? — I am  not.  The  two  principal  canals 
from  Dublin,  the  Boyal  and  the  Grand,  for  a very 
considerable  distance  from  the  city  are  in  com- 
petition with  the  railways,  and  there  are  greater 
facilities  given,  as  a matter  of  fact,  by  the  railways 
than  by  the  canals,  and  as  a consequence  people 
use  the  railways  to  a larger  extent,  except  for 
coarse  goods,  when  they  require  quick  transit. 

Chairman. 

9160.  Some  of  the  railway  companies  are  pro- 
prietors of  the  canals  ? — Yes,  they  are  ; for  in- 
stance, the  Royal  Canal  belongs  to  the  Midland 
and  Great  Western  Railway  Company;  but  they 
generally  manage  to  have  the  rates  so  that  the 
railway  shall  have  the  carriage. 

9161.  Have  you  heard  of  any  complaint  of  the 
rates  and  charges  upon  the  canals  ? — No. 

9162.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  a reform  is  required  in  the  railway 
system  of  Ireland  ? — I think  there  ought  to  be  a 
reform  in  the  railway  system  of  Ireland.. 

9163.  In  what  direction? — In  my  opinion  the 
State  should  be  the  owners  of  the  railways  in 
Ireland. 

9164.  You  think  the  State  should  purchase  the 
railways?— I do.  Their  becoming  purchasers  of 
the  railways  need  be  no  expense  to  the  public : 

3 R but 
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Chairman — continued. 

but  then  the  State  could  regulate  such  a tariff  as 
would  pay,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  busi- 
ness. 

9165.  It  would  be  necessary  in  that  case  to 
complete  such  parts  of  the  railway  system  as  are 
now  defective,  particularly  in  the  north  and  in 
the  west ; the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Galway 
are  very  badly  supplied  with  railways,  are  they 
not? — Yes,  Donegal  and  Galway  are  very  badly 
supplied  with  railway  accommodation. 

9166.  Would  you  have  any  hope  that  if  the 
present  system  continues  that  want  in  those 
counties  would  be  met  under  private  enterprise  ? 
— I apprehend  you  would  have  to  wait  a long 
time  for  that. 

9167.  The  railways  in  Ireland  hardly  pay  as  it 
is  ? — Some  of  them  pay  very  fairly  well,  but 
nothing  to  induce  speculation;  they  pay  very 
moderate  dividends.  For  instance,  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  which  is  the 
premier  railway  of  the  country,  has  not  exceeded 
5 per  cent,  for  many  years,  and  I think  it  has 
been  less  in  the  last  lew  years. 

9168.  Do  you  think,  without  some  sort  of 
alteration  in  the  system  of  Irish  railways  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  develop  Irish  industries  as 
they  ought  to  be  developed  ? — 1 do. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9169.  I have  here  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Railways,  Rates  and  Fares,  and 
they  say,  in  reference  to  Canals  on  page  13  : 
“ Serious  complaints  have  been  made  by  traders 
and  canal  companies  against  railway  companies 
in  repect  to  the  working  of  canals  owned  by 
them,  or  of  which  they  control  the  navigation. 
Cases  have  been  adduced  where  railway  compa- 
nies, having  acquired  possession  or  control  of  a 
canal,  have  ceased  to  work  it,  or  allowed  it  to  fall 
into  disrepair,  or  charged  excessive  tolls,  espe- 
cially  in  the  case  of  through  rates,  and  that  in 
consequence  traffic  is  diverted  to  the  railways, 
where  higher  rates  are  exacted,  to  the  injury  of 
traders  and  the  public  generally.  Your  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  these  complaints  are 
not  unfounded.”  Do  you  agree  with  that?— I 
quite  agree  that  the  complaints  are  not  un- 
founded. 

9170.  Do  youknow  any  facts  bearing  upon  these 
statements,  from  your  own  experience,  in  Ire- 
land?— No,  not  from  my  own  experience,  it  is 
only  by  second-  hand  evidence  from  persons  who 
have  suffered. 

9171.  Would  you  say  that  that  is  the  opinion 
entertained  amongst  the  commercial  community 
in  Ireland  with  whom  you  are  acquainted? — I 
believe  it  is  largely  entertained. 

9172.  “ Your  Committee  are,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  it  is  impolitic  that  railway  com- 
panies should  have  the  control,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  canal  navigation ; and  that  where 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

canals  are  already  under  the  control  of  railway 
companies.  Parliament  should  endeavour  to  in- 
sure their  use  to  the  fullest  possible  extent ; ” 
would  your  commercial  experience  endorse  that 
view?- I think  if  it  could  be  accomplished  it 
would  be  desirable.  There  you  wrould  have  com- 
peting carriers  ; but  where  the  railway  company 
own  the  canal,  they  would  suit  the  tariff  to 
their  own  purposes. 

9173.  In  the  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mittee it  is  stated  in  No.  12,  “ The  question  of 
canals  in  Ireland  being  under  different  condi- 
tions to  that  of  canals  in  England,  and  large  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland  having  no  other  means  of  com- 
munication, we  recommend  that  powers  be  given 
to  local  authorities  or  public  trusts  to  acquire, 
extend,  and  maintain  such  canals  in  that  country 
as  may  be  deemed  for  the  public  benefit  of  the 
district  affected ; ” would  you,  from  your  com- 
mercial experience,  endorse  that  opinion  ? — I 
would. 

9174.  I think  you  said  you  had  no  experience 
yourself  ? —Not  personally,  but  where  the  control 
of  them  is  given  to  a local  authority  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  that  local  authority,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  encourage  trade,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  canal. 

9175.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Bel- 
gium canals  ? — I have  not. 

9176.  Are  you  aware  that  when  you  come  to 
the  end  of  railways  or  canals  as  they  exist  now 
in  Ireland,  you  meet  with  very  great  difficulty  in 
making  arrangements  for  carrying  your  goods 
further  than  the  place  of  their  delivery  ? — I am 
not  aware  of  that  of  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
but  I have  heard  frequent  complaints  of  it. 

_ 9177.  You  have  heard  many  cases  of  that 
difficulty,  that  owing  to  the  want  of  means  of 
communication  organised  properly  beyond  the 
railways,  very  excessive  charges  are  made?— 
Yes,  that  is  a subject  of  frequent  complaint  in 
Ireland. 

9178.  Is  not.  that  a matter  which  you  think 
requires  attention  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  which  could  not  bear  very 
high  rates  of  freight  for  delivery  beyond  the  ter- 
mini of  the  railways? — Unquestionably. 

Mr.  L^eake. 

9179.  As  the  chairman  of  the  North  Dublin 
Union,  have  you  taken  any  steps  to  make  the 
result  of  your  expei-ience  known  throughout  Ire- 
land?— We  have  done  nothing  beyond  what  has 
appeared  in  the  Press,  where  our  proceedings  are 
reported. 

9180.  Do  you  think  you  should  give  your  ex- 
perience as  much  publicity  as  possible  ? — I 
think  so. 
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Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Ralph  Cusack,  d.l.,  j.p.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

918!.  You  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Midland 
and  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  for  a con- 
siderable time,  I believe;  1 think  17  years? — 
Yes,  about  17  years. 

9182.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  in  what 
direction  the  line  over  which  you  preside  goes 
with  regard  to  Ireland  generally  ? — The  extent  of 
the  line  is  425  miles.  It  extends  northerly  to  the 
town  of  Ivingscourt,  in  the  county  Cavan ; it 
also  extends  westerly  to  Galway,  Sligo,  Ballina, 
and  Westport. 

9183.  In  addition  to  the  main  line  over  which 
you  are  chairman,  have  you  branch  lines  which 
are  leased  to  you? — Yes,  we  have  a lease  for 
999  years  of  the  Mayo  branch. 

9184.  I believe  your  line  extends  to  several 
considerable  harbours  and  chief  towns  in  Ireland  ? 
— Yes  ; there  are  four  harbours  to  which  our  line 
extends. 

9185.  Will  you  mention  those  harbours  to  the 
Committee?  — Galway,  Sligo,  Westport,  and 
Ballina.  In  addition  to  the  railway  itself,  a canal 
is  connected  with  the  railway. 

9 186.  Is  your  railway  all  of  the  same  gauge  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  all  of  the  same  gauge,  namely,  the  Irish 
gauge. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9187.  Would  you  say  how  much  of  your  system 
of  425  miles  was  embraced  in  your  original  Par- 
liamentary powers,  and  how  much  of  it  you  have 
acquired,  and  will  you  kindly  describe  it  to  the 
Committee? — The  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Kings- 
court  line,  extending  from  Dublin-to  Kingscourt, 
is  55  miles.  The  Mayo  branch  originally  con- 
structed by  Lord  Lucan’s  board,  upon  which  we 
have  a lease  of  999  years,  is  105  miles,  I think  ; 
that  would  leave  265  miles  of  the  original  line. 

Chairman. 

9188..  The  Royal  Canal  is,  I believe,  the  pro- 
perty of  your  company,  is  it  not? — Yes;  it  was 
purchased  by  the  railway  company  when  they 
were  constructing  their  original  line;  the  line 
runs  parallel  to  it,  and  along  it,  utilising  the  land 
of  the  canal  for  a considerable  length. 
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Chairman — continued. 

9189.  In  what  year  did  your  company  become 
the  owners  of  the  canal? — I think  that  was  about 
the  year  1846  ; it  was  before  my  time. 

9190.  I believe  the  canal  is  managed  by  the 
same  direction  as  therailway  ? — Yes,  it  is  managed 
by  the  same  direction.  The  canal  is  91  miles 
long. 

9191.  Where  does  the  canal  terminate? — The 
canal  terminates  at  a place  called  Richmond 
Harbour,  close  to  the  Shannon,  and  has  a branch 
to  Longford. 

9192.  The  canal  runs  up  to  the  Shannon? — 
Yes,  it  joins  the  Shannon  at  Richmond  Harbour. 

9193.  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  facilities  afforded  by  your  railway 
company  and  by  the  canal  company  for  the  traffic 
of  the  districts,  particularly  as  to  the  minerals 
and  cattle  ? — Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  first  to 
refer  to  the  coal  trade.  I see,  by  the  printed 
evidence,  that  two  or  three  witnesses  have  re- 
ferred, not  very  accurately,  to  the  matter  of  coal. 
I will  deal  with  that  first' from  the  Leitrim  dis- 
trict. Now,  I see  one  gentleman  has  stated,  if 
the  printed  report  I have  seen  is  correct,  that  we, 
the  railway  company,  have  retarded  the  sale  of 
this  coal  by  high  rates ; that,  in  fact,  we  have 
done  nothing  to  facilitate  it.  I just  wish  to  state 
to  the  Committee  that,  in  the  year  1872  a com- 
pany was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  these 
mines,  and  that  we  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  company  to  carry,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  coal  at  a halfpenny  a ton  a mile. 
The  board  of  that  company  were  perfectly  satis- 
fied, and  they  forwarded  us  a resolution  to  that 
effect.  In  addition  to  that,  we  undertook  to 
try  the  coal  both  for  railway  and  for  house  pur- 
poses, and  we  got  from  them  two  train-loads  of 
the  coal.  Now,  as  regards  the  railway  purposes, 
it  was  impossible  to  work  the  train  with  the  coal, 
and  as  regards  the  house  purposes  the  coal  was  so 
bad  that  you  could  not  possibly  use  it.  The  last 
train-load  they  sent  up,  with  the  object  of  selling 
it  themselves,  lay  for  many  months  in  the  railway 
bank  or  siding,  and  eventually  was  thrown  away 
as  useless  ; in  fact,  my  idea  is,  that  the  mine  was 
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Chairman — continued. 

not  properly  ■worked.  There  might  be  good  coal 
there,  no  doubt.  I have  visited  the  works  my- 
self, but,  not  being  skilled  in  mining,  I could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  worked  well  or  not ; but  my 
idea  was  that  they  were  merely  scraping  the  coal 
upon  the  top,  and  that  the  mine  was  not  properly 
worked.  However,  as  far  as  our  experience 
went,  what  they  supplied  was  very  bad  coal 
indeed. 

9194.  What  particular  coal  is  that? — That  is 
the  Arigna  mine  in  the  county  Leitrim  ; the 
mine  that  this  gentleman  alluded  to  in  his  evi- 
dence. 

9195.  To  that  mine  you  afforded  special  faci- 
lities, did  you  not  ? — We  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  carry  their  coal  at  a halfpenny  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9196.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  what  was  wrong  with  the  coal  ? — It 
was  more  stone  than  anything  else  ; it  was  a 
bituminous  coal,  but  it  was  very  stony.  We 
tried  it  with  several  drivers  and  upon  several 
engines,  and  the  trains  were  all  delayed  where  it 
was  used  for  engine  purposes. 

Chairman. 

9197.  As  I understand,  you  did  not  burn  the 
coal  yourself;  how  did  that  affect  the  transit; 
that  would  not  prevent  your  carrying  it  if  they 
paid  for  it  ? — Not  at  all ; we  were  perfectly  ready 
to  carry  it,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  use  it  if 
it  had  been  useable,  instead  of  paying  5 s.  a ton 
to  bring  coal  from  Wales;  but  the  company,  in 
fact,  gave  the  thing  up. 

9198.  You  were  disposed  to  give  them  facilities 
for  it? — We  were  disposed  to  give  them  every 
facility  for  it,  and  they  knew  that ; but  the  com- 
pany gave  up  the  project  themselves- of  their  own 
accord. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9199.  In  what  year  was  that? — That  was  in 
the  year  1873,  I think. 

Chairman. 

9200.  Are  those  coal  mines  at  Arigna  being 
worked  now? — They  have  been  worked  for  years, 
that  is  to  say,  scraped  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood ; not  regularly  or  skilfully 
worked. 

9201.  Has  the  mine  now  entirely  feeased  to 
be  worked.'' — It  has  ceased  to  be  worked  practi- 
cally, except  that  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood get  a little  from  it. 

9202.  You  also  gave  facilities,  did  you  not,  for 
the  carrying  of  iron  ore  in  the  county  Cavan  ?— - 
1 es  ; there  is  iron  ore  close  to  the  Arigna  mine, 
and  we  offered  them  the  same  rates,  but  the  com- 
pany never  carried  any  of  it. 

9203.  What  company  was  that?— It;  was  a 
company  formed  in  England;  a Mr.  Read  win,  I 
think,  was  the  principal  manager  of  it. 

9204.  You  do  not  carry  much  of  that  article? 
—We  carry  no  ore  now.  The  mine  you  alluded 
to  in  the  county  Cavan  was  opened  some  years 
ago  by  a Belfast  gentleman,  named  Dr.  Ritchie, 
and  he  worked  it  most  successfully  for  a time’ 
and  I believe  the  ore  was  first-rate  ; he  told  me 
himself  that  he  got.  almost  the  highest  price  for 


Chairman — continued. 

it  ; but,  unfortunately,  there  was  a lake  between 
the  railway  and  the  mine,  and  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  the  transit  across  this  lake  obliged 
him  in  the  end  to  give  it  up.  I may  tell  you 
that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  working  of  that 
mine,  the  railway  company  made  at  their  own  ex- 
pense a tramway  line  of  two  miles  long,  which 
the  ore  used  to  come  down.  Unfortunately, 
though  Mr.  Ritchie  is  a most  enterprising  gentle- 
man, and  understands  the  business,  he  was  forced 
to  give  it  up. 

9205.  You  carry  a good  quantity  of  fish,  do 
you  not,  on  your  line  ? — Yes  ; the  fish  traffic  is 
one  which  we  have  taken  a considerable  interest 
in ; but,  unfortunately,  of  late  it  is  not  nearly 
worked  as  it  should  he.  I have  a letter  here 
from  a gentleman  in  France,  who  is  a large 
owner  at  Fecamp,  in  France,  and  knowing  that 
the  French  boats  were  fishing  off  Arran,  and  takino- 
all  the  fish  away,  I had  this  gentleman  written 
to,  offering  him  facilities  for  carrying  the  fish 
over  the  line  at  very  low  rates.  The  rates,  I may 
tell  you,  upon  sea  fish  which  we  offered  to  him 
are  exactly  the  same  to  a fraction  as  the  Scotch 
rates  from  the  northern  Scotch  ports  to  London 
and  other  towns.  Our  rates  are  exactly  the 
same,  and  based  on  those,  that  is  to  say,  through 
rates  connecting  with  the  English  companies. 

9206.  From  what  port  does  that  fish  chiefly 
find  its  way  to  your  railway  ; from  what  district 
does  the  largest  supply  come  ? — We  get  no  very 
large  supply  of  sea  fish  at  all,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Irish  boatmen  have  not-  proper  boats,  or 
proper  appliances,  or  proper  harbours  of  refuge' 
to  run  into.  Finding  that  this  French  gentle- 
man was  fishing,  largely  off  Galway,  catching 
mackerel1,  and  bringing  them  to  a French  town, 
to  be  there  salted  and  sold,  and,  of  course,  Ireland 
and  the  railway  company  deriving  no  benefit 
whatever  from  it,  I had  a communication  made 
to  him,  in  which  he  Avas  requested  to  tell  us  his 
experience  of  the  fishing  off  Galway ; and  here 
is  his  letter:  “ In  the  year  1879' the  ‘ St.  Louis  ’ ” 
(that  is  one  of  his  steamers)  “in  four  nights 
caught  off  Galway  30,000  mackerel.  We  went 
next  to  Sligo  Bay ; there  were  plenty  of  fish,  but 
during  six  weeks  very  strong  north-east  winds 
stopped  to  some  extent  the  fishing,  and  they 
caught  there  only  10,000  mackerel.  Off  Arran 
the  boats  caught  25,000  in  one  night;  all  those 
mackerel  weighed  about  3 lbs.  each.  In  1881  we 
had  very  good  fishing;  in  1882  we  had  very  good 
fishing;  in  1883  there  was  very  good  fishing; 
and  in  1884  it  was  very  good.”  That  is  his  re- 
port. That  same  gentleman  has  published  an 
account  (I  have  his  extracts  printed)  in  a paper 
called  the  “Fishing  Trades’ Gazette,”  which  I 
suppose  is  well  known.  “ Upon  the  3rd  of  May 
1884  herring  and  mackerel,  as  well  as  other  fish, 
visited  these  Irish  waters  in  profusion ; to  suc- 
cessfully fish  these  grounds  only  capital  and 
energy  are  requisite.  Finally,  let  me  say  that 
the  ‘ St.  Louis  ’ took  26,000  mackerel  on  one 
voyage  during  the  Lent  just  passed  of  1884. 
Those  fish  produced  us  10,000  francs,  or  400  L; 
they  were  caught  near  Arran  Island,  about  30 
miles  from  the  land.”  That  is  published  in  the 
“ Fishing  Trades]  Gazette,”  which  I understand 
is  the  leading  fishing  paper. 

9207.  What 
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Ch  airman — continued. 

9207.  What  is  the  principal  station  upon  your 
line  to  which  the  fish  are  consigned ’—Galway 
is  the  principal  one  to  which  they  are  consigned, 
because  the  boats  can  get  in  better  there,  and 
they  ash  off  the  Isle  of  Arran. 

9208.  Have  you  trucks  specially  made  lor  the 
carriage  of  fish?— Yes;  we  have  fish  waggons 
constructed  upon  the  very  best  principle  we 
could  discover  from  the  English  companies. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9209.  Are  they  well  ventilated,  and  fitted  with: 
the  ice  apparatus  ? — They  are. 

9210.  I have  seen  them,  and  they  appear  to 
be  "admirably  constructed  waggons? — 1 think 
they  are. 

Chairman. 

9211.  Is  the  fish  traffic  expedited  so  as  to  be 
able  to  reach  Dublin  in  good  time?— Yes;  we 
carry  the  fish  on  passenger  trains;  we  never 
have,  as  they  would  have  in  England,  a train 
lead. 

9212.  I suppose  there  are  other  places  upon 
the  coast  from  which  large  quantities  of  fish  are 
consigned  to  your  railway,  besides  Galway  ?— I 
would  not  say  “ large  quantities,”  because  Mr. 
Woolgar,  whom  I induced  to  go  into  the  matter, 
took  only  241  tons  of  sea  fish,  and  he  complains 
that  there  is'no  harbour  to  run  to,  and  no  place 
of  safety  for  his  vessel. 

9213.  Would  there  not  be  a larger  quantity  if 
the  means  of  communication  were  more  direct? 
— No  doubt  there  would  be. 

9214.  With  the  exception  of  Galway,  you  do 
not  communicate  with  that  coast  direct,  do  you? 
—Yes  ; we  communicate  with  Westport  (Clew 
Bay  i Ballina,  Sligo  and  (Enniscrone). 

9215.  Then  there  is  the  district  between  Sligo 
and  Galway,  where  immense  quantities  of  most 
valuable  fish  abound  ? — According  to  what  these 
experienced  men  state,  and  so  I am  advised,  but 
I really  think  that  our  own  fishermen  have  not 
the  appliances  or  the  boats  suitable. 

9216.  You  think  that  if  a better  description  of 
boats  were  furnished  to  the  fishermen,  they  would 
bring  more  fish  to  Galway  ? — I think  they  would 
if  the  money  were  advanced  to  them  in  some  way 
(to  be  repaid,  of  course,)  for  boats  and  other  ap- 
pliances for  fishing. 

9217.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  boats  are  so 
badly  constructed  that  in  very  tempestuuus 
weather  they  cannot  come  ashore  ? — I think  that 
one  great  difficulty  is  that  they  are  not  built  to 
withstand  stormy  weather. 

9218.  We  understand  that  on  these  coasts  the 
number  of  foreign  boats  is  very  great? — It  is 
very  great,  but,  as  I tell  you,  in  this,  case  that 
is  no  benefit  to  Ireland.  The  French  fishermen 
catch  our  fish,  put  it  on  board,  and  go  off  to  a 
French  port  with  it,,  so  that  we  derive  no  benefit 
from  it. 

9219.  Have  you  any  intention  of  so  extending, 
your  railway  system  as  to  give  advantages  to  the 
commerce  in  those  distant  districts  ? — At  pre- 
sent I see  no  prospect  of  any  extension,  paying 
us  in  that  way.  Of  course  there  is  the  line  con- 
templated from  Galway  to  Clilden. 

9220.  There  is  a great  want  of  passenger 
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Chairman — continued. 

traffic,  is  there  not,  on  your  line ; that  is  the 
great  disadvantage  of  Ireland,  is  it  not  ?. — Yes  : 
there  is  not  much  passenger  traffic  in  pro- 
portion. 

9221.  The  third-class  traffic,  in  this  country, 
which  pays  so  well,  is  almost-  absent  in  your 
country?— No;  in  our  country  the  third-class 
traffic  is  the  most  productive,  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land. 

9222.  But  not  so  remunerative  as  to  make  the 
line  pay  very  well?— We  are  only  paying  3 per 
cent.  now. 

9223.  Are  the  rates  the  same,  for  passengers 
as  they  have  been,  or  have  they  been  lowered  ? 
— We  have  very  exceptional  low  market  ticket 
rates,  as  we  call  them,  bringing  the  people  to  the 
towns  on  market  days. 

9224.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
facilities  which  your  company  have  given  for  the 
general  products  of  these  districts,  such  as  the 
agricultural  produce  ?— I may  tell,  you  that  in 
the  butter  trade  we  have  given  considerable  faci- 
lities, and  we  have  taken  a great  interest  in 
trying  to  develope  that  trade.  1 did  so  parti- 
cularly myself.  Our  rates  for  butter  are  uniform 
from  every  part  of  our  system. 

9225.  Is  your  system  a double  line  through- 
out ? — No,  there  are  275  miles  of  double  line, 
and  150  miles  of  single;  we  have  made  a uniform 
rate  for  the  carriage  of  butter  to  all  towns,  I may 
say,  in  England  ; we  have  through  rates  to  2,018 
towns  in  England*.  entering  into  arrangements 
with  the  London  and  North  Western  Hailway 
Company,  the  Great  Western  Company,  the 
Midland  Company,  and  so  on  ; that  uniform  rate 
is  a halfpenny  per  lb.  from  any  station  upon  out- 
line to  any  one  of  those  2,000  stations  in 
England. 

Mr.  Leake.- 

9226.  Is  that  irrespective  of  distance? — Yes, 
irrespective  of  distance ; it  is  a uniform  rate.. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  taken  a great  deal  of 
trouble  in  finding  out  for  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict parties  who  would  purchase  their  butter, 
and  we  have  issued  many  thousands  of  this  cir- 
cular, instructing  them  in  the  manufacture  and 
packing  of  it,  and  where  to  buy  the  boxes,  and 
how  to  send  it.  This  is  a copy  of  the  circular 
( ■producing  a circular,  and  handing  it  in).  In 
addition  to  that,  we  carry  butter  from  any  por- 
tion of  our  system,  say,  from  Dublin  to  several 
towns  in  Ireland,  at  a farthing  a lb.,  and  at  a 
halfpeuny  a lb.  to  all  English  towns. 

9227.  Are  those  advantages  given  to  any  other 
product  besides  butter? — Yes;  we  carry  perish- 
able goods  by  passenger  trains,  such  as  fowls,- 
fruit,  and  dead  meat,  at  7 s.  a cwt. ; that  is 
about  three  farthings  a lb. 

9228.  There  is  very  little  of  that  carried,  is 
there  not?— There  is  a great  deal  of  trade  in 
fowls. 

Mr:  Sexton. 

9229.  Could  you  indicate  to  what  extent  that 
special  rate:  of  a farthing  and  a halfpenny  favours 
the  sender  of  butter  compared  with  the  ordinary 
rates  ; to  what  extent  is  it  a favourable  rate  ? 

If  30  lbs.  of  butter  had  been  sent  by  a passenger 
train  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

very  much  more.  At  a halfpenny  or  a farthing 
it  would  be  a mere  fraction  of  what  it  would  be 
otherwise ; it  is  a very  favourable  rate. 

Chairman. 

9230.  I suppose  you  carefully  provide  for  the 
special  transit  of  the  butter? — We  send  that  by 
passenger  trains,  and  if  there  is  any  quantity  of 
it  it  goes  in  special  vans. 

9231.  We  have  heard  from  other  witnesses 
that  the  vibration  docs  not  at  all  injure  the  but- 
ter; is  that  so? — I have  heard  very  few,  if  any, 
complaints  if  the  butter  is  well  packed. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9232.  Do.  your  halfpenny  and  farthing  rates 
cover  terminal  charges  and  delivery  ? — They 

9233.  Do  you  collect  for  that? — No,  we  do 
not  collect ; they  bring  it  to  the  stations ; most 
of  it  could  not  be  collected  because  it  comes  in 
from  the  country. 


Mr.  Sexton—  continued, 
ago,  was  manufactured  into  flour  in  Ireland 
In  the  first  place  there  was  the  bran  and  the 
pollard  that  fed  the  pigs ; we  have  nothin'*  of 
that  kind  now.  Most  of  the  bran  comes  from 
Holland  now  ; 2.030  tons  of  wheat,  I am  in- 
formed, makes  1,400  tons  of  flour,  and  the  labour 
in  manufacturing  that  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
1,400/.;  therefore  a vessel  coming  into  Galway 
as  many  do,  with  1,400  tons  of  flour  on  board 
(for  very  large  vessels  come  there),  constitutes  a 
loss  to  the  town  of  Galway  in  labour  of  about 
1,400 1.  We  cannot  even  make  the  bags,  for 
it  all  comes  in  American  bags. 

9243.  I suppose  under  the  old  system  you  trot 
your  chance  out  of  the  traffic;  both  out  of  the 
wheat  and  also  out.  of  the  flour  ?— In  some  dis- 
tricts we  did  ; in  the  part  1 have  alluded  to,  Gal- 
way, we  did  not  get  much,  because  there  were 
five  or  six  mills  there  at  that  time ; some  years 
ago ; now,  I think,  there  is  only  one. 

Chairman. 


Mr.  Leake. 

9234.  Do  you  deliver? — Yes, 
do  not  collect. 


i deliver,  but 


Chairman. 

9235.  In  these  country  districts  do  you  give 
any  advantages  for  the  delivery  of  produce  con- 
signed to  you,  or  do  the  people  come  and  fetch 
it  ?— 'I  he  people  generally  take  it  from  us,  and 
most  of  the  neighbouring  towns  have  a carrier, 
who  has  an  order  to  get  the  goods  of  Mr.  So- 
and-so,  whenever  they  come,  and  they  are  carted 
away. 

9236.  You  do  not  find  any  delay  in  the  deli- 
very occasioned  by  that  system?— No;  they  all 
look  to  that  themselves. 

9237.  Upon  your  system  you  carry  a good 
many  goods  that  are  imported  from  abroad,  do 
you  not? — Yes,  we  do,  no  doubt. 

9238.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  especially 
what  goods  are  consigned  to  you  as  coming  from 
abroad  ; take,  for  instance,  imported  flour  ?— We 
carry  large  quantities  of  American  flour. 

9239.  To  what  port  does  that  come  now?— 
A great  deal  now  comes  from  San  Francisco 
to  Galway  and  Sligo,  and  Dublin. 

9240.  Is  there  a considerable  amount  of  flour 
brought  to  those  ports  which  is  afterwards  con- 
signed to  you?— Yes,  very  large  quantities  in 
shiploads. 

9241.  Has  that  import  exercised  any  disadvan- 
tageous effect  upon  the  milling  system  of  that 
part  of  the  country  ?— It  has  practically  ruined 
it.  I think  three-fourths  of  the  mills  that  were 
working  10  years  ago  have  now  ceased  to  work. 

1 look  upon  the  import  of  flour  as  one  of  the 
most  injurious  things  that  has  happened  to  our 
district. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

924S.  Does  the  change  benefit  your  company? 

7,  ? > ,re,8f  fl°“r  t0  but  it  ruins  the 

llietect,  anti  1 will  tell  yon  how  it  does  so,  in  my 
opinion,  if  you  will  allow  me.  I will  *j„  Y0„ 
an  instance:  2,000  tons  of  American  wheat 
coming  into  Ireland,  as  it  used  to  do  10  years 


in  addition  to  the  flour,  you  carry  a 
great  quantity  of  wheat ; do  you  carry  any  un- 
manufactured  wheat? — We  carry  unmanufactured 
stuff',  and  then  we  carry  the  flour  from  the  mills; 
not  from  the  Galway  mills,  because  it  was  manu- 
factured there. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9245.  Is  the  flour  not  replacing  the  wheat  as 
an  article  of  transit? — Certainly  it  is,  but  we 
got,  to  some  extent,  both  transits  before. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9246.  It  is  a single  traffic  now,  instead  of  a 
double  traffic  ? Yes ; we  sent  the  wheat  from 
-Uubim,  where  it,  used  to  come  to,  inland,  and 
they  manufactured  it  there,  and  the  flour 
went  out.  Of  course  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain  of  that,  but  what  I regard  as  the  sad  aspect 
ot  tins  nulling  transaction  is  the  loss  of  labour  to 
the  people. 

Chairman. 

9247.  You  have  observed  yourself  the  effect 
upon  the  labouring  population  of  the  district 
through  the  stoppage  of  the  mills  which  were 

iornierly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour? It 

naturally  must  affect  it.  There  are  a great  many 
labourers  occasionally  idle;  we  send  a great 
many  to  England  ; this  year  we  sent  in  the  last 
week  of  April,  and  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June  21,000  harvest  men,  who  passed  alon<>-  our 
Dublin  W6nt  aC1’°SS  t0  EnSlandfrom  the  port  of 

9248.  There  is  no  superiority  in  the  imported 
Horn  as  an  article  of  consumption  over  the  native 
flour,  is  there;  your  native  flour  is  just  as  good 
as  that  which  you  get  from  America  ? — I cannot 
speak  as  an  expert,  but  they  tell  me  that  the 
flour  which  is  now  made  with  the  improved  steel 
rollers  which  have  been  put  in  is  better  even 
than  th_c  American  flour  for  making  bread  ; they 
have  tried  it  m some  mills,  but  it  is  such  a verv 
expensive  process  to  adopt  that  there  are  many 
who  have  not  been  able  to  do  it,  and  conee- 
quently  their  mills  have  been  closed. 

9249.  I believe 
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Chairman — continued. 

9249.  I believe  there  are  two  lines  of  railway- 
in  the  western  district  which  would,  if  made,  open 
up  a considerable  line  of  country  ?— Yes. 

9250.  One  is  the  Galway  and  Clifden  Railway? 

—Yes, 'and  another  was  the  line  running  out  to 
Belmullet.  . , 

9251.  What  state  is  the  Galway  and  Clifden 
line  in  now?— There  is  nothing  done:  an  appli- 
cation was  made  for  a tramway  line  and  it  fell 

^9252!*  Is  the  capital  subscribed  for  it?— No, 
there  is  nothing  done. 

9253.  Nor  the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained? — 
No. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

9254.  The  Privy  Council  thought  the  taxable 
area  badly  fixed?— Yes,  it  would  have  ruined  the 
district.  I do  not  think  that  can  ever  be  done 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Government.  I am 
not  one  of  those  who  would  always  call  out  for  the 
Treasury  to  support  everything,  but  I think  that 
would  be  an  Imperial  question. 


Chairman. 

9255.  In  your  opinion  would  that  be  an 
important  line  to  the  district  ? — 1 think  it 

9256.  What  would  be  the  length  of  it? — The 
Clifden  line  would  be  about  50  miles,  as  near  as 


can  be. 


Mr.  Leake. 

9257.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  popu- 

lation to  be  served  by  it  ? — There  is  a consider- 
able population  all  through  the  Connemara 
district.  , 

9258.  You  could  not  say  what  it  would  be  per- 
haps?—No. 

Chairman. 

9259.  It  is  not  in  a very  flourishing  condition? 
— Not  at  present.  I think  that  a railway 
Coming  there  would  greatly  improve  the  district. 

Mr.  Lyons. 

9260.  Has  any  question  of  contributing  to- 
wards that  railway  been  before  your  Company  ? 

We  have  been  asked  to  work  the  line,  but  we 

have  not  seen  our  way  to  contribute  to  it,  because 
I do  not  think  that  line  would  pay  ; therefore  I 
think  the  country  ought  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  that  line,  because  it  would  be  so  advantageous 
to  a district  that  is  now  lying  almost  derelict. 

9261.  When  you  say  this  line  would  not  pay, 

what  do  you  mean  ; do  you  mean  that  it  would 
pay  nothing  ? — I mean  that  it  would  not  pay 
a fair  interest  to  individuals  advancing  their 
money.  . T 

9262.  Then  how  would  it  pay  the  State  ?— 1 
do  not  think  it  would  pay  the  State. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

9263.  I suppose  you  would  hold  that  public 
policy  might  justify  the  construction  of  a line 
though  it  would  not  pay  ? — I do  not  think  it 
would  pay  ; but  still  I think  that  public  money 
mio-ht  be  granted  in  a case  like  that  from  the 
Exchequer,  where  the  object  to  be  effected  would 
obviously  benefit  the  whole  country. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

9264.  You  think  the  State  might  step  in  and 
advance  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the 
line  ? — I do. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9265 . Do  not  you  think  it  would  pay  indirectly, 
just  as  Nimmo’s  roads  paid  in  opening  up  and 
benefiting  the  district? — It  might  do  so  eventu- 
ally, but  private  persons  will  not  advance  money 
if  they  are  to  have  no  return,  or  a very  small 
return,  for  ten  years. 

9266.  But  indirectly,  I understand  you  to  say, 
it  would  pay  the  State,  by  increasing  the  sale  of 
articles  paying  revenue  to  the  State  ? — I think 
it  might  eventually  pay  the  State  interest,  at  the 
rate  say  of  3 per  cent. ; whether  the  Treasury 
would  be  prepared  to  do  that,  or  not,  I cannot 
say  ; but  I know  that  a year  or  so  ago  the  Mid- 
land Company  offered  to  construct  a line  from 
the  Midland  system  to  the  town  of  Loughrea,  a 
most  prosperous  town,  and  where  I think  a line 
should  be  made  ; it  is  a district  which  ought  to 
be  served  by  a railway.  We  looked  into  the 
matter,  and  we  found  that  we  could  not  afford  to 
make  the  line,  unless  we  got  money  at  3 per 
cent.,  and  we  offered  to  make  the  line  if  the 
Government  would  advance  tho  money  at  3 per- 
cent. to  us,  but  the  Government  refused. 

Chairman. 

9267.  Whether  the  line  paid  or  not,  would  it 
not  effect  a very  considerable  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  population  of  the  district  ?— 
Certainly  it  would. 

9268.  Do  you  think  the  substitution  of  a tram- 
way for  a railway  would  make  it  more  easy  of 
accomplishment? — It  would  be  cheaper,  but  a 
narrow  gauge  tramway  connected  with  a line  of 
railway  is  a thing  I do  not  much  approve  of,  be- 
cause the  changing  of  the  goods  from  one  system 
to  the  other  would  entail  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
and  dislocation. 

9269.  You  do  not  think  highly  of  a tramway 
as  connected  with  a railway  system? — The  Act 
of  Parliament,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying 
so,  appears  to  be  unworkable. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9270.  But  we  wish  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  you  approve  of  tramways  as  feeders  to 
a railway? — Yes,  in  many  cases  they  would  be 
most  desirable. 

9271.  Would  they  be  better  than  roads  ?— Yes; 
but,  of  course,  there  would  be  the  difficulty  of 
loading,  unloading,  and  so  on. 

9272.  But  the  difficulty  is  the  same  on  roads? 
— Yes,  it  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Carry. 

9273.  Are  not  a tramway  and  a narrow  gauge 
railway  two  different  things  altogether  ? — Yes. 

9274.  A tramway  is  the  ordinary  gauge  of  the 
railway  system?— Yes,  a tramway  is  one  thing, 
and  a narrow  gauge  railway  is  another. 

Chairman. 

9275.  There  is  another  line  in  the  district 
which  has  been  contemplated,  namely,  the  line 
from  Ballina  to  Blacksod  Bay  ?— Yes,  the  Act 

3 R 4 ot 
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Chairman — continued. 

of  Parliament  has  been  obtained  for  making  a 
line  from  Ballina  to  Killala. 

9276.  What  is  the  length  of  that  line'? — It  is 
eight  or  nine  miles. 

9277.  Would  that  railway  open  a district 
which  now  requires  greater  accommodation  ? — 
I cannot  say  that,  for  it  is  only  nine  miles,  and 
they  could  cart  that  distance  ; but  it  would  brino- 
a railway  to  what  is  capable  of  being  made  one 
of  the  best  harbours  in  Ireland. 

9278.  Would  that  greatly  assist  the  fishing- 
, traffic? — It  would. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9279.  What  harbour  are  you  speaking  of  ? — 
The  harbour  at  Killala. 

Chairman. 

9280.  Does  the  seaweed  form  an  article  of 
traffic  with  you  ? — To  a very  slight  extent. 

9281.  Might  not  the  abundance  of  seaweed 
upon  the  coast,  and  the  advantages  which  we 
hear  are  to  be  derived  from  it  as  a manure,  render 
it  an  increased  article  of  commerce  ? — No  doubt, 
and  we  carry  it  at -very  .low  rates  ; but  there  is 
very  little  done  in  that  now.  Formerly  kelp 
was  manufactured  upon  the  coast,  but  there  is 
very  little  done  there  now  in  that  way.  We 
have  tried  all  those  things.  We  have  even  gone 
to  the  carriage  of  periwinkles ; we  have  carried  as 
much  as  ten  tons  in  a day  for  the  London  market 
in  periwinkles. 

Di '.Lyons. 

9282.  With  wliat  result  ? — With  a veryfavour- 
able  result,  to  the  railway  company  of  course,  and 
also  to  the  district,  because  there  are  a number 
of  children,  even  tiny  things,  picking  them  up 
among  the  rocks. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9283.  Where  would  those  periwinkles  be 
accumulated  for  consignment? — They  are  mostly 
near  Galway  between  Galway,  and  Oranmore, 
along  the  coast ; they  are  only  sent  from  that  one 
station  of  Oranmore. 


Mr.  Leahe. 

9284.  What  rate  do  you  give  them  for  the 
carnage  ?— I could  not  tell  you,  hut  it  is  some- 
thing very  low. 

9285.  You  would  take  them  by  a speedy  train  ? 
— r es,  a passenger  train. 

9286.  They  would  be  all  for  the  London 
market;  would  they  not  ?— They  would  be  nearly 
ail  tor  the  London  market. 


Chairman. 

9287.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  you  have  i 
.considerable  increase  of  traffic  upon  your  line 
about  harvest  time  for  example?— Yes,  there  were 
those  21,000  harvest  men  we  sent  over  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

9288.  Do  you  give  the  labourers  facilities  at 
that  period  of  the  year  lor  passing  alono- the  line" 
— \ es,  we  give  special  trains  for  them ; we  run 
them  in  special  trains,  and  they  must  come  on 
special  days. 

9289.  ‘You  do  not  give  them  return  tickets  ?— 
No,  but  we  book  them  through  to  the  towns  ; it  is 


Chairman — co  ntinued . 

difficult  enough  to  carry  them,  because  they  will 
only  travel  over  on  one  day  each  week,  and"  they 
travel  back  on  one  day  each  week. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9290.  I have  never  heard  that  your  company 
blocked  their  progress  as  the  steamboat  company 
did  ? — They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  that,  for 
the  harvest  men  will  only  go  upon  a Friday  and 
come  back  on  a Tuesday. 

929.1.  It  that  be  so,  does  not  that  constitute  a 
warning  to  the  carrying  companies  ? — Yes,  hut 
if  they  have  not  steamers,  what  are  they  to  do  • 
we  give  them  due  notice  and  they  know  the  days 
in  the  month  of  June  when  a large  number 
come ; they  will  only  come  at  a certain  day  and 
they  only  start  at  a certain  hour. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9292.  Is  it  superstition  which  confines  them  to 
one  particular  day  ? — No  ; they  are  quite  rio-ht ; 
they  leave  Ireland  on  a Friday  and  they  arrive 
upon  the  Saturday  in  England,  and  then  they 
are  able  to  go  to  their  work  on  Monday 
morning. 

9293.  It  is  a commercial  reason  then,  and  not 
a superstitious  one?— Yes ;;  they  quite  under- 
stand it. 

Chairman. 


9294.  Is  your  canal  taken  much  advantage  of 
for  heavy  traffic  ?— For  coal,  bricks,  timber,  and 
rough  goods  it  is,  but  otherwise  not.. 

9295.  What  are  the  charges  by  the  canal  as 
compared  with  the  railway  ?— The  charges  are 
much  less.  A witness  stated  that  we  charged 
very  high  rates  upon  the  canal.  I may  tell  you 
that  we  cannot  deviate  in  the  least  from  our 
printed  rates.  About  four  years  ago  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  requested  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners to  come  over  to  Ireland  to  investigate 
the  whole  matter.  An  inquiry  was  held  into3 the 
canal  rates,  and  the  Railway  Commissioners  laid 
down  a scale  of  tolls,  very  low  indeed, 
exceedingly  low  for  those  rough  things,  and  that 
scale  of  tolls  was  sanctioned  by  the  Privy 
Council,  and  sent  to  the  Board  of  Control,  which 
is  over  the  canal,  and  we  cannot  deviate  from  it ; 
we  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted  if  we  deviate  in 

■ the  least  from  it. 

9296.  Do  you  bring  any  quantity  of  marble 
trom  County  Galway  ? — We  bring  some. 

9297.  Does  that  go  by  railway  or  canal  ?— 

1 lie  canal  does  not  touch  where  the  marble  is  at 
all. 

Mr.  Leake. 


.1^0.  vv  ii at  is  the  rate  lor  marble  ?— It  is 
between  three  farthings  and  a penny  a ton  a 
mile. 

9299.  Is  the  marble  traffic  an  increasing 
traffic  7— I think  it  has  been  about  stationary  ; 
1 think  there  is  only  one  large  trader  in  Dublin 
who  gets  it  up. 


r.  s,uppose  y°u  are  not  familiar  yourself 
with  the  Galway  marble  as  to  quality?— I have 
just  seen  it  ; I have  heard  it  very  highly  spoken 

—No01'  You  have  no  personal  experience  of  it? 


9302.  The 
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Chairman — continued. 

9302.  The  marble  is  not  an  increasing  traffic ; 
it  is  stationary,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  stationary,  I 

^9303.  There  is  another  article,  namely,  the 
dead  meat  traffic ; what  do  you  say  about  that  ? 

-\Ye  have  been  trying  to  promote  the  dead 

meat  traffic;  we  have  gone  to  the  extent  of 
erecting  an  abattoir  at  one  of  our  stations  for  the 
killing  ° of  pigs,  principally  for  the  London 
market. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9304.  Would  you  mention  what  the  name  of 
the  station  is  ?— Dromod  in  the  County  Leitrim. 
A company  was  formed  in  England,  of  which 
Mr.  Tallerman,  who  is  pretty  well  known  in 
London,  was  the  manager;  he  was  introduced 
to  us  by  Mr.  O’Farrell  of  the  “Daily  Tele- 
oraph.”  They  formed  a company  with  the 
object  of  catching  fish  upon  the  coast  and  erect- 
ing an  abattoir  and  slaughtering  the  cattle  there ; 
we  agreed  with  them  for  rates,  and  this  resolu- 
tion "was  passed  by  the  board.  Mr.  Tallerman 
wrote  to  me  on  the  31st  May  1883,  “I  have 
the  pleasure  to  forward  you  report  of  the  com- 
mittee issued  at  the  meeting  yesterday,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  the  proposals  of  your  directors 
are  fully  appreciated,  and  have  been  submitted 
to  the  public.” 

Chairman. 

9305.  I see  in  the  paper  you  have  handed  to 
me  that  you  would  suggest  the  construction  of 
abattoirs  along  the  line  ? — Yes,  I thought  those 
would  have  been  carried  out  upon  the  railway, 
but  for  some  reason  the  traders  did  not  approve 
of  it,  but  I think  it  will  still  carry  through. 
Then  on  the  18th  of  April  last  year  they  write 
to  me,  “ I am  quite  satisfied  that  you  and  your 
directors  have  done  everything  they  could,  and 
the  rates  they  quoted  are  satisfactory.”  The 
company  erected  one  abattoir  at  Dromod  as  I 
said,  and  last  season  we  killed  about  20,000  pigs 
which  we  sent  forward  as  pork  pigs,  principally 
for  the  London  and  Manchester  markets. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9306.  Was  that  the  first  season  the  abattoir 
was  erected? — Last  year  was  the  first ; we  have 
now  had  two  years  ; nothing  haslet  been  done 
in  the  way  of  cattle;  these  were  pigs. 

Chairman. 

9307.  Did  you  suggest  the  construction  of  this 
abattoir  at  any  particular  part  of  your  line  ? 
We  took  Dromod  as  a very  central  place  for 
pigs,  but  I think  a.  great  many  of  our  breeders 
of  cattle  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  erect 
abattoirs  along  the  line.  By  so  doing  we  should 
get  over  a great  many  difficulties  ot  the  orders 
as  to  foot-and-mouth  distemper,  and  so  on. . 

9308.  I daresay  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  the 
slaughtering  of  cattle  we  are  a great  deal  behind 
our  neighbours  the  French  ? — I am  afraid  so. 

9309.  In  almost  every  large  town  in  France 

you  find  an  abattoir  outside  the  town? — Yes, 
you  do.  ' 

9310.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  abattoirs  that  are  around  Paris? — Yes,  I 
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have.  That  dead  meat  we  carry  at  7 s per  cwt. 
to  London  or  to  any  station. 

9311.  Do  you  find  the  dead  meat  is  brought  to 
you  generally  in  good  condition,  or  have  you  any 
occasion  to  find  fault  with  it? — We  kill  it  at  this 
place';  we  let  the  abattoir  out  to  a man  who  man- 
ages the  whole  thing,  and  the  owner  of  each  pig 
pays  him  6 d.  ; we  get  nothing  by  it  ourselves  ; we 
let  the  abattoir  free  of  cost. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9312.  Does  that  plan  appear  to  you  to  develop 
the  trade? — Yes,  I think  it  does. 

Chairman. 

9313.  At  the  present  time  have  you  an  abat- 
toir already  constructed  which  you  make  use  of 
for  killing  the  cattle  ? — No,  not  for  the  killing  of 
cattle ; that  trade  has  not  commenced  yet  in 
Ireland. 

9314.  Do  you  carry  pigs? — We  transmit  the 
pigs  when  they  are  killed. 

9315.  But  they  are  alive  when  you  carry 
them? — We  carry  some  alive,  but  we  carried 
20,000  dead  last  year. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9316.  As  fresh  pork  ? — Yes,  fresh  pork. 

Chairman. 

9317.  In  your  opinion  what  plan  would  you 
propose  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people 
upon  that  west  coast  which  we  find  in  such  a 
destitute  state  ? — I think,  generally  speaking,  that 
a plan  of  technical  education  in  the  country 
teaching  them  handicrafts,  would  be  the  most 
desirable  improvement  that  could  be  suggested 
for  the  condition  of  the  people  throughout  the 
country. 

9318.  You  think  that  if  technical  education 
were  provided,  the  people,  as  far  as  you  have 
seen  them,  would  be  very  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  facilities  for  improvement? — I think 
they  would  ; we  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
in  the  way  of  literary  and  scientific  improvement 
of  late  years,  but  I am  not  aware  that  much  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  technical  education,  or 
handicraft  education.  I would  teach  them  to 
work  with  the  hand  as  well  as  with  the  head. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9319.  Would  you  propose  to  graft  that  on  to 
the  system  of  general  education  in  the  national 
schools?— We  have  a central  institution,  the 
College  of  Science,  in  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  and 
I would  extend  that  system  of  teaching  to  the 
national  schools  where  there  were  a sufficient 
number  of  scholars  to  form  a class  ; I would  send 
from  the  College  of  Science  or  some  school  of 
technical  education  lecturers  to  deliver  lectures 
on  practical  subjects,  and  I would  try  in  that 
way  to  interest  the  youth  of  Ireland  in  learning 
handicraft  as  well  as  literature.  As  far  as  I can 
see,  I think  this  would  benefit  numbers.  I know 
that  I myself  get  numbers  of  letters  from  friends 
asking  me  to  employ  people  who  came  to  me, 
and  when  1 ask  them  where  they  were  educated, 
they  were  educated  at  the  schools  no  doubt,  but 
when  I ask  what  place  they  want,  they  all  want 
to  be  clerks ; not  one  of  them  wants  to  be  a car- 
penter or  mechanic. 

3 s 9320. 
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Chairman.. 

9320.  In  these  rural  districts  is  there  an 
absence  of  what  are  called  ihe  cottage  industries, 
where  the  members  of  the  household  employ 
themselves  in  spinning  and  weaving  ? — Yes,  they 
are  greatly  absent;  but  I think  the  system  I 
propose  would  encourage  all  these  small  indus- 
tries, and  I think  it  would  benefit  the  country  ; I 
saw  upon  the  quay  at  Dublin  lying  upon  the  rail- 
way wharf  quantities  of  hay  trussed  properly 
and  nicely,  straw  trussed  and  peat  trussed,  and 
quantities  of  bundles  of  willows ; all  those  had 
been  lan  led  from  a Dutch  steamer  or  a steamer 
plying  to  Holland.  There  are  four  industries 
which  I think  could  be  promoted.  There  is  a 
quantity  of  hay  in  the  country  ; it  can  scarcely  be 
sent  up  to  Dublin  ; a railway  waggon' will  only 
hold  about  a ton  or  a ton  and  a quarter  of  it,  be- 
cause they  will  not  truss  it.  Some  few  years  ago 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  got  from  America 
four  of  the  most  improved  trussing  machines ; we 
sent  them  through  the  country  and  tried  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  trussing  of  hay,  but 
they  would  not  do  it.  If  those  men  had  been 
taught  to  truss  hay  at  school,  I am  certain  the 
hay  would  be  easily  trussed.  In  the  same  way 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  bogs  lying  per- 
fectly useless,  and  there  is  this  peat  coming,  over 
to  Dublin  from  abroad  and  being  sold  at  3 l.  a 
ton. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9321.  Is  that  for  litter  ? — Yes, 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9322.  Is  it  consonant  with  your  knowledge 
that  hay  has  very  often  been  selling  in  Dublin, 
of  late  years,  at  4 /.  a ton,  and  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  people  have  it 
in  abundance  who  would  be  glad  to  get  21.  a ton 
for  it  ?— Yes , when  hay  is  a high  price  in  Dublin 
I think  it  is  about  half  that  price  in  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

9323.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that,  you  could 
do  a very  good  stroke  of  business  upon  your  425 
miies  of  railway,  by  bringing,  that  cheap  hay  to 
the  market  where  it  is  dear,  and  so  equalizing  the 
prices,  getting  a better  return  for  the  local  '"hay, 
and  making  a good  turn  out  of  it  for  yourselves  ? 
—As  l have  stated,  you  can  put  such  a small 
quantity  of  hay  into  a waggon  without  being 
trussed,  that  it  would  not  pay. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9324.  Is  the  hay  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
same  quality  that  you  require  in  Dublin  ? — Some 
of  it  is ; I do  not  say  in  the  extreme  west ; it  is 
rough  there  and  would  suit  cattle,  but  in  some  of 
the  central  counties  through  which  we  pass  (the 
railway  that  I am  connected  with  passes  through 
no  less  than  12  counties),  there  is  quite  as  good 
hay  as  there  can  be  produced  in  the  Dublin 
market. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9325.  Is  it  not  at  least  as  good  as  some  of  the 
coarse  Dutch  and  Belgian  hay  which  is  landed 
upon  the  quays  at  Dublin?— Yes,  it  is  quite  as 
good. 

9326.  Is  not  that  hay  very  readily  bought  up 
in  Dublin  at  4 l.  or  5 l.  a ton  ? — I understand  that 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

it  fetches  a very  good  price.  I see  quantities 
coming  in,  and  the  quays  littered  with  it. 

9327.  Is  there  any  other  impediment  than  the 
want  of  what  is  known  as  trussing  and  compress- 
ing the  hay  in  Ireland,  in  the  country  districts 
to  prevent  your  bringing  up  hay  at  a reasonable 
price  from  Galway,  Rosscommon,  Limerick  and 
elsewhere,  and  having  it  sold  in  Dublin  at  a 
reasonable  price  ? — I see  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  carrying  the  hay  as  the  English  companies  do 
if  it  is  tx-ussed,  but  otherwise  the  waggon  would 
only  hold  about  a ton  and  a quarter,  or  a ton  and 
a half  of  hay. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9328.  Taking  the  difference,  between  2 1 in 
the  west  and  4 l.  in  Dublin,  how  much  of  that 
would  be  expended  in  carrying  a ton  of  properly 
trussed  hay  from  the  west  to  Dublin  ? — We  used 
to  carry  hay  at  a uniform  rate  of  about.  10  s.  a ton, 
but  if  it  were  properly  trussed  we  could  carry  it 
atmuchless. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9329.  At  what  do  you  suppose  it  would  be 

carried  without  pinning  you  to  an  exact  figure  ? 

If  there  were  four  tons  in  a waggon,  I think  we 
could  carry  it  from  most  stations  at  30  s.  a waggon; 
that  would  be  7 s.  6 d.  a ton. 

9330.  So  that  for  7 s.  6 d.  a ton  the  hay  could 
be  carried  where  it  could  be  sold  for  2 l.  more? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9331.  But  even  now  for  10  s.  you  could  carry 
the  hay  ? — No,  it  was  when  they  trussed  it  in 
small  quantities  that  we  carried  it ; but  we 
could  not  afford  to  run  waggons  with  only  a ton- 
and-a-quarter  in  them  for  10  s.  a ton,  because 
that  would  be  only  12  s.  6 d.  for  the  waggon  and 
that  would  not  pay. 

9332.  What  were  the  places,  from  which  it 
was  bi’ought  ? — It  was  brought  mostly  from 
Boyle  and  Carrick-on- Shannon ; say  a distance 
of  about  100  miles. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9333.  If  it  was  a large  quantity  you  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  your  rates 
to  make  it  pay? — Of  course  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever ; we  even  buy  hay  in  Dublin 
for.  our  own  railway  horses. 

Chairman. 

r 9334-,TDo  y?u  Gan7  peat  upon  your 

line.  Very  little;  we  are  now  getting  into  a 
new  trade  which  we  are  trying  to  encourage  ; I 
do  not  know;  what  they  call  it ; it  is  a peat-  im- 
pregnated with  iron ; they  ax’e  sending  a good 
deal  of  it  on  to  London  ; it  is  used  for  purifyino- 
gas ; whether  that  trade  will  be  carried  on  or 
not  I do  not  know,  but  we  have  recently  carried 
100  tons ; that  of  course  has  gone  by  vessel  to 
London. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9335.  Wlxat  can  you  carry  that  by  the  ton  for  ? 
— That  is  sent  by  canal  and  the  charge  is  some- 
thing very  low. 

9336.  I suppose,  that  is  the  same  as  the  iron 
°Fe  ? ~ The  peat  is  canned  on  the  canal,  and 
the  iron  ore  was  carried  on  the  railway;  but 

this 
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. Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

this  bog  is  adjoining  the  canal,  in  fact  they 
throw  it  from  the  very  bog  into  the  canal  boat. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9337.  When  you  spoke  of  bringing  the  hay  1 
presume  one  difficulty  would  be  that  it  is  taken 
from  a «reat  many  places,  so  that  the  best  kind 
of  pressing  machinery  could  hardly  be  put  up 
at  those  places?— I see  no  difficulty  in  putting 
up  the  machinery ; we  have  imported  four 
machines,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  moving 
•them. 

9338.  But  the  farmers  would  be  obliged  to 
cart  the  hay  for  a considerable  distance  to  the 
machines  ?— No  doubt,  but  they  would  soon  get 
someone  who  would  purchase  the  hay  and  truss 
it,  and  make  his  few  shillings  upon  the  trans- 
action. 

9339.  What  has  become  of  the  machines  that 
you  purchased  ?—  I think  we  have  sold  two  of 
them  to  a large  trader ; I do  not  think  we  are 
getting  any  trussed  hay  at  all. 

9340.  You  consider  that  those  machines  have 
entirely  ceased  to  be  used  ? — Yes,  1 do. 

9341.  Would  you  consider  that  over  the  . same 
district  in  which  machines  are  lying  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  hay  which  only  requires  trussing 
to  be  brought  to  market  ? — Yes;  and  if  the  people 
were  instructed  in  the  trussing  of  hay,  and  in 
other  handicrafts  of  that  kind  1 think  other  in- 
dustries of  that  kind  would  spring  up. 

9342.  Then  were  is  the  missing  link ; do  you 
think  some  middle  man  is  required  to  take  up 
the  pressing  of  the  hay  ? — I think  more  of  the 
people  of  the  district  should  be  educated  to  it. 

9343.  It  seems  as  if  there  was  some  tradesmen 
lacking  who  in  some  other  place  would  make  it 
his  business  to  look  after  it  ? — I think  in  most 
districts  in  England  farm  labourers  understand 
the  trussing  of  hay. 

9344.  But  you  are  aware  that  in  England 
most  of  the  hay  is  sold  out  of  the  stack  trussed 
with  hay-bands  because  it  is  not  taken  so  far  as 
it  is  with  you.  Now  I was  going  to  ask  you 
further  with  regard  to  the  traffic  from  abroad,  is 
it  true  that  the  rate  from  Belgium  to  Belfast  is 
less  than  the  rate  from  Donegal  to  Belfast  ? — I 
I have  no  connection  with  those  districts,  and 
therefore  I cannot  answer  the  question,  but  I 
know  myself  that  the  sea  rates  are  very  low,  be- 
cause there  are  many  vessels  coming  perhaps  for 
half  cargoes  and  they  will  take  things  very  low. 

9345.  It  was  given  in  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  that  the 
rate  from  Belgium  to  Belfast  is  18  s.  8 d.,  but 
that  from  Donegal  to  Belfast  it  is  21  s.  8 d.,  would 
you  consider  that  was  a probable  circumstance  ? 
— Yes,  I think  the  rate  from  Donegal  to  Belfast 
is  a very  high  one. 

9346.  You  would  consider  that  that  was  a very 
high  rate  for  flax  ? — I would. 

9347.  Then  I would  ask  you  with  regard  to 
carrying  dead  meat  to  England.  I think  you 
said  the  rate  was  7 s.  per  cwt.  ? — It  does  not 
exceed  7 s.  per  cwt.  for  perishable  goods — fowls 
and  meat,  by  passenger  trains. 

9348.  It  appears  to  be  a high  rate  compared 
with  that  is  paid  from  the  North  of  England  to 
London.  I suppose  you  have  not  followed  the 
plan  of  the  ice-chamber  in  steamers,  or  is  it 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
carried  loose  ? — The  pork  is  carried  loose  sewn 
up  in  canvas. 

9349.  It  is  not  salted  at  all,  is  it? — No,  it  is 
mot  salted;  it  is  sent  off  as  soon  as  it  is  cold. 

9350.  By  what  railway  does  it  go  ? — It  goes 
principally  by  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  from  Holyhead,  the  quickest  way. 

9351.  The  rate  from  Dublin  to  London  is  7s. 
per  cwt.  ? — No,  4 s.  per  cwt. 

9352.  Have  you  tried  any  of  the  meat  trades, 
mutton  or  beef  to  London  ? — Mutton  or  beef  is 
not  sent  ; 1 know  of  no  beef  going  ; sometimes 
there  are  small  quantities  of  mutton,  but  that 
is  the  exception  ; there  is  no  dead  meat  traffic 
between  Ireland  and  England  except  the  pork 
traffic  in  the  cool  season. 

9353.  I dare  say  you  are  aware  that  from  the 
North  of  England  large  quantities  of  it  are  sent  ? 
—I  am  aware  of  that,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  establish ; but  it  is  not  coming  from 
Ireland. 

9354.  Have  you  good  mutton  grown  in 
Ireland  in  the  districts  through  which  you  pass  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  some  of  the  best  sheep  coun- 
ties in  Ireland. 

9355.  Has  the  experiment,  been  tried  whether 
you  could  have  such  meat  killed  and  sent  to 
London  ? — Practically  it  remains  to  be  tried;  I 
never  knew  of  beef  being  killed  and  sent  to 
London. 

9356.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  hours  it 
would  take  to  go  from  the  centre  of  your  line  to 
London? — Supposing  they  start  from  the  pig- 
killing  station  this  afternoon,  this  being  Thursday, 
it  would  be  in  the  London  Market  on  Saturday 
morning. 

9357.  Is  not  that  almost  too  long  for  the  meat 
to  travel  unless  itis  put  in  refrigerating  chambers  ? 
It  is  not  sent  except  in  the  cool  season ; and  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  too  long. 

9358.  I dare  say  you  are  aware  that  in  the 
North  of  England  the  meat  is  sent  in  vans  which 
have  ice  chambers? — It  is. 

9359.  Is  there  no  possibility  of.  doing  that 
with  you  ? — Certainly  we  would  do  it  at  once  if 
we  could  get  the  traffic. 

9360.  The  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
qany  have  those  vans  ? — They  have. 

9361.  And  the  vans  would  meet  the  meat  at 
Holyhead  ? — Yes. 

9362.  So  that  your  meat  would  be  exposed 
without  ice  for  how  many  hours? — For  about 
eight  hours. 

9363.  Therefore  the  meat  from  your  Railway 
would  get  to  London  really  as  fresh  as  the  meat 
from  the  North  of  England  or  Scotland  ? — Yes, 
I think  so. 

9364.  And  that  trade  remains  to  be  developed  ? 
Yes,  it  does. 

9365.  Is  there  any  chance  of  the  peat  litter 
trade  being  developed  ; do  you  hear  of  anything 
doing  in  that  ?— About  eight  or  ten  years  ago  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  peat  litter  was 
erected,  and  we  agreed  to  carry  it  at  very  low 
rates ; they  were  close  also  to  our  canal  were  the 
rates  would  have  been  exceptionally  low.  The 
works  were  erected  and  everything  done;  the 
work  however  only  lasted  for  two  months,  and 
the  whole  thing  then  was  then  given  up. 

g 5 2 9366i  Could 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued. 

9366.  Could  you  give  me  your  impression  why 
it  failed  ? — The  whole  thing  failed. 

9367.  Could  you  say  why  ? — I could  not 
answer  that  question,  it  certainly  was  not  through 
the  railway  rates,  or  through  the  value  of  the 
land,  because  the  landlord,  Lord  Longford,  was 
most  anxious  to  have  the  thing  carried  out ; his 
bog  is  lying  there  still  derelict  and  useless. 

9368.  And  what  was  their  freight  to  Dublin  ? 
— They  intended  to  have  carried  by  the  canal. 

9369.  What  sort  of  freight  would  it  have 
been  ? — The  freight  by  the  canal  would  be  a 
penny  per  ton  per  mile,  not  exceeding  3 s.  a ton, 
no  matter  what  the  distance  was. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9370.  Do  you  understand  that  Mr.  Cropper  is 
asking  you  about  the  peat  litter  ? — They  in- 
tended, I think,  to  have  manufactured  at  this  place 
both  peat  litter  and  peat  for  fuel  purposes. 

9371.  But  were  their  operations  not  merely 
connected  with  peat  as  fuel  ? — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9372.  I am  at  present  asking  about  peat  as 
litter,  because  I daresay  you  are  aware  that  in 
our  large  towns  that  is  increasing  enormously, 
and  that  the  trade  from  Germany  is  every  year 
increasing  ? — I am  not  aware  that  upon  the 
entire  of  our  system  upon  which  there  is  a very 
large  area  of  bog,  any  steps  have  been  taken  to 
make  a single  pound  of  it. 

9373.  That  again  does  not  seem  to  be  killed 
by  the  carriage,  but  by  the  lack  of  some  enter- 
prise?— We  never  got  any  of  it  to  carry. 

9374.  You  say  that  the  carriage  will  be  only 
3 s.  a ton  ?—  That  would  be  by  the  canal ; if  we 
saw  a business  arising  out  of  it  we  would  carry  it 
at  the  bare  cost  of  what  would  pay  us.  The 
maximum  canal  toll  would  be  3 s.  a ton. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9375.  Would  that  be  the  charge  for  loose 
litter  ? — The  peat  would  be  compressed. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9376.  I think  you  said  that  3 s.  was  the  maxi- 
mum, whatever  the  distance  was  ? — I think  that 
is  the  printed  toll. 

9377.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  London  one  omni- 
bus company  alone  uses  something  like  200  tons 
a week  of  this  same  peat  litter  for  its  horses  ? — I 
am  sure  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  the  case, 
because  large  quantities  of  it  are  used  in  Ireland 
which  come  over  from  Germany. 

9378.  And  you  at  present  can  give  the  Com- 
mittee no  reason  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
while  you  could  bring  this  litter  from  the  centre 
of  Ireland  at  3 s.  a ton,  it  is  brought  from 
Germany  at  18  s.  a ton  ? — I cannotgive  you  any 
definite  reason  for  it,  but  I think  if  the  people 
were  instructed  in  the  manufacture  of  it  even  in 
the  schools,  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  it 
and  to  many  other  things. 

9379.  Still  you  must  see  that  they  could  not 
possibly  teach  peat  making  in  schools,  because 
the  peat  making  must  be  near  where  the  bog  is? 
— There  are  schools  near  those  bogs  ; we  are 
studded  with  schools. 

9380.  Is  it  not  that  the  middle  man  is  wanting1 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
who  should  hire  labourers  to  do  it  and  so  start 
the  trade  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  money  would 
be  made  by  it  if  companies  were  got  up  for  the 
purpose. 

9381.  May  I ask  you  if  the  railways  in  Ire- 
land have  ever  done  what  has  sometimes  been 
attempted  to  be  done  by  railways  in  England, 
namely,  to  foster  these  kinds  of  industries  for  the 
sake  of  getting  up  traffic? — We  were  prepared 
to  foster  them  to  the  extent  of  carrying  things 
as  low  rates,  carrying  their  machinery,  and  so  on, 
but  1 do  not  think  we  could  attempt  to  foster 
them  by  giving  into  the  trade  ourselves ; I do 
not  think  we  have  Parliamentary  power  to  do 
that. 

9382.  But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  it  is 
done.  Now  could  you  tell  me  whether  the  rates 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland  bear  a fair  com- 
parison one  with  another,  so  that  you  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  there  are  preferential  rates 
which  damage  any  of  the  districts  ? — I do  not 
think  there  are  any  x-ates  to  damage  the  district. 
Of  course  there  may  be  exceptional  cases  which 
lead  parties  to  complain.  For  instance,  this 
gentleman  who  complained  of  the  rates  from  the 
Arigna  mine  very  likely  asked  to  have  a ton  of 
coal  carried,  and  some  station  master  told  him  the 
price  of  it,  and  he  writes  to  the  newspapers  to 
say  that  it  is  a ruinous  rate,  whereas  we  were 
quite  prepared  to  carx-y  it  at  a ^ d.  a ton  a mile, 
and  would  be  prepared  to  do  so  now  if  we  could 
get  it. 

9383.  May  I ask  you  generally  whether  you 
think  that  the  rates  on  Irish  Railways  compare 
favourably  with  the  rates  on  English  Railways? 
— Yes,  I think  so,  except  that  the  item  of  coal  is 
such  a lax-ge  item  in  England,  many  of  the 
waggons  being  the  pi-operty  of  the  coal  owners, 
that  you  caixnot  expect  we  should  cax-rv  the  coal 
upon  such  favourable  terms. 

9384.  Do  you  find  the  waggons,  or  do  the 
owners  find  the  waggons  ? — The  waggons  are  all 
found  by  the  railway  companies ; I know  of  no 
trader  in  Ireland  owning  a waggon. 

9385.  Then  that  is  an  almost  entii'elv  different 
system  from  the  English  system? — Yes,  almost 
entirely. 

9386.  When  you  eliax-ge  for  the  freight,  do  you 
charge  separately  for  the  waggon,  or  do  you  charge 
one  lump  sum  ? — We  charge  one  lump  sum. 

_ 9387.  When  we  compare  that  with  the  Eng- 
lish freights  we  must  x-emeinber  that  there  is 
generally  the  waggon  in  addition  in  England  ?— 
That  is  so. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9388.  In  your  evidence  upon  the  carriage  of 
butter  in  your  district  you  mentioned  that  you 
had  ventilated  vans  which  you  have  constructed 
and  would  use  for  the  purpose  if  necessary  ? — 
We  have. 

9389.  Were  they  constructed  with  the  special 
view  to  carrying  butter? — Yes,  they  were  con- 
structed specially  with  a view  to  carrying  butter, 
and  with  the  view  to  carying  perishable  tx’affic  as 
well. 

9390.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  there  are 
special  butter  vans  provided  for  the  butter  trade 
on  the  Continent,  and  this  was  urged  as  a disad- 
vantage in  the  carriage  of  Irish  butter,  that  you 
have  no  special  vans? — No,  but  on  one  line  in 

Ireland ; 
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Mr.  Lealie — continued. 

Ireland ; the  Great  Southern  Line  which  passes 
through  the  great  butter-producing  country  of 
Cork  and  Limerick ; they  would  have  vans  for 
the  butter,  but  we  very  seldom  have  occasion  for 
anything  of  the  kind. 

9391.  You  are  not  in  the  butter  district? — 
No. 

9392.  Do  you  carry  any  foreign  butter  into 
Ireland ? — I do  not  think  there  is  much  goes  to 
the  interior  of  the  country  ; there  may  be  some 
in  Dublin. 

9393.  It  does  not  come  over  your  line  ? — No. 

9394.  With  regard  to  your  carriage  of  foreign 
flour,  you  have  no  preferential  rates  in  its  favour, 
have  you  ?— No,  none. 

9395.  Any  other  native  goods  you  carry  at 
the  same  rate  ? — Yes,  quite  the  same  rate. 

9396.  You  expressed  your  opinion  that  this 
import  of  American  flour  was  ruining  the  milling 
trade? — Yes,  it  has  done  so. 

9397.  Do  you  anticipate  that  if  the  millers 
could  or  would  adopt  the  same  system  of  convert- 
ing wheat  into  flour  in  Ireland  they  could  com- 
pete with  that  importation  ; by  adopting  the  roll- 
ing system,  for  instance  ? — I understand  they 
could  compete  far  more  successfully  if  they 
adopted  the  improvements. 

9398.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  if  they  are  to 
compete,  because  you  say  that  system  produces 
a better  flour  ? — I have  been  given  to  understand 
so. 

9399.  Amongst  the  hopeful  signs  of  improve- 
ment, the  very  fact  that  the  offal  is  becoming  so 
dear  would,  in  your  opinion,  lead  to  the  grinding 
of  flour,  to  the  restoration  of  the  system ; it  is 
part  of  the  return  on  the  flour  ? — No  doubt. 

9400.  A very  important  effect  produced  upon 
the  milling  interest,  then,  will  be  this  rise  in  the 
price  of  offal ; should  we  not  think  so  ? — Y es,  no 
doubt ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a matter  of 
pounds  shillings  and  pence ; and, of  course,  to  those 
parties  who  have  closed.  I should  think  about 
two-thirds  of  the  mills  of  the  district  I.  am 
acquainted  with  have  looked  at  the  matter  in 
that  way. 

9401.  But  some  of  the  points  which  affect  the 
trade  were  not  perceptible  at  first.  This  rise  in 
the  offal  is  a consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  home 
milling  trade,  and  it  may  lead  to  its  restoration 
as  one  of  the  means  of  producing  profit.  Com- 
bined with  the  introduction  of  the  rolling  system, 
would  you  not  say  that  possibly  a rise  in  the 
shipping  freights,  which  are  now  abnormally  low, 
might  lead  to  the  restoration  of  the  milling 
industry  ? — No  doubt  to  some  extent  it  might. 

9402.  You  would  not  despair  of  it? — I would 
not. 

9403.  With  regard  to  the  assistance  which  the 
Government  might  lend  to  the  construction  of 
the  railways,  a private  company,  in  your  judg- 
ment, would  not  be  warranted  in  establishing  a 
line  apparently  to  pay  nearly  3 per  cent.  ? — It 
is  not  possible. 

9404.  But  the  Government  might  very  fitly  do 
such  things  ? —Certainly. 

9405.  Independently  of  the  indirect  advantages 
accruing  to  the  neighbourhood? — The  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  would  have  the  advantage,  which 
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I presume  all  Governments  would  look  to,  of  im- 
proving the  country  or  the  district. 

9406.  And  in  advocating  such  a system  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  you  are  probably  aware  that 
you  are  only  advocating  a similar  system  to  that 
which  is  pursued  in  our  own  dependencies,  India, 
for  example? — Certainly. 

9407.  Then  for  a State  purpose,  and  a State 
advantage,  such  a course  of  action  upon  the  part 
of  the  Government  would  be  warranted? — In 
my  opinion  it  would  ; but,  of  course,  mine  is  a 
very  humble  opinion. 

9408.  With  regard  to  narrow  gauge  tramways 
as  feeders,  would  your  objection  to  the  difference 
of  gauge  be  obviated  by  the  carriage  of  the  goods 
in  boxes  or  vans  transferable  from  one  set  of 
wheels  to  the  other  ; is  such  a plan  not  adopted 
in  many  countries?  — Of  course,  that  would 
obviate  a good  deal  of  the  difficulty. 

9409.  And  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  intro- 
duce it? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

9410.  There  would  be  a very  much  greater- 
expense  in  traction  upon  a broad  gauge  line, 
would  there  not,  than  upon  a narrow  gauge  line  ? 
— Yes. 

■ 9411.  Therefore  transferable  boxes  or  vans 
would  be  a business-like  way  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty of  economically  transferring  the  goods  ? — 
It  would  to  some  extent,  but  there  might  be  a 
difference  still  in  packing  those  boxes  and  fitting 
them  into  the  waggons,  and  so  on. 

9412.  There  would  be  a difficulty  naturally 
in  transferring  from  an  ordinary  road  ? — Yes. 

9413.  Are  the  marble  quarries  of  which  you 
speak  near  your  line? — l think  the  nearest  is 
about  seven  miles,  but  there  are  some  of  them  25 
miles  off ; there  is  one  quarry  that  is  worked  at 
that  distance  off. 

9414.  The  business  in  marble  at  present  is 
not  such  as  to  warrant  a tramway  from  the  quarry 
to  the  line? — No  ;.  it  is  a small  industry  at  pre- 
sent ; it  is  confined  to  one  trader. 

9415.  But  with  greater  capabilities  ? — I be- 
lieve there  is  a very  large  source  of  traffic  there. 

9416.  You  mentioned  the  objection  of  traders 
and  farmers  to  the  use  of  your  abattoir.  I pre- 
sume this  abattoir  is  an  experiment  on  your 
part  ? — Not  the  one  that  we  have,  because  that 
is  solely  for  pig  killing  purposes  at  present ; but 
the  difficulty  raised  was,  where  an  English  party 
were  about  getting  up  a company  and  erecting 
several  abattoirs ; they  informed  me  that  they 
were  going  about  amongst  the  large  graziers 
and  cattle  dealers,  and  that  the  objection  arose 
there. 

9417.  They  intended  to  establish  this  abattoir 
on  your  land? — Yes. 

9418.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  traders  and  farmers  was  to  it  ? 
— 1 do  not  know  ; they  prefer  sending  their  cat- 
tle alive.  I suppose  they  think  they  can  do 
better  with  them  by  sending  them  to  the  Liver- 
pool and  English  markets  alive  than  otherwise ; 
that  can  be  the  only  objection. 

9419.  Is  it  due  to  the  influence  of  what  we 
may  call  a vested  interest  in  the  trade,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  exporters  r — I declare  I do  not  know ; 
there  may  be  something  in  that. 

9420.  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
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that  if  the  farmers  and  traders  would  consent  to 
slaughter  their  cattle  in  Ireland  they  would  re- 
tain many  sources  of  material  for  industry  on 
the  spot  which  otherwise  go  away  ? — Of  course 
• it  would ; but  I do  not  think  they  look  at  it  in 
that  light.  I think  the  owners  of  the  cattle  who 
object  have  looked,  in  a great  measure,  to  their 
not  having  a means  of  getting  rid  of  the  offal,.and 
thus  having  to  submit  to  a lower  price. 

9421.  And  probably  to  the  absence  of  compe- 
tition for  their  goods  if  they  had  to  be  slaugh- 
tered on  the  spot  ? — Probably. 

9422.  In  relation  to  your  evidence  upon  the 
carriage  of  hay,  you  look  to  no  improvement  in 
that,  except  to  a different  system  of  gathering 
the  hay ; is  it  not  the  custom  to  gather  it  in  very 
■small  cocks,  as  it  were  ? — They  gather  it  first  in 
small  cocks,  and  then  they  put  it  into  large 
cocks,  and  then  in  many  instances  they  allow  it 
to  remain  out  a great  deal  too  long. 

9423.  They  do  not  stack  the  hay  as  in  Eng- 
land?— In  Ireland  they  stack  the  hay  if  they 
purpose  retaining  it  for  a long  time. 

9424.  But  they  do  not  stack  it  as  we  do, 
thereby  securing  a very  solid  truss  almost  imme- 
diately ? — In  England  you  stack  your  hay  far 
earlier  than  they  do  in  Ireland. 

9425.  And  without  artificially  pressing  it  is 
very  carriageable,  that  is  to  say,  the  trusses  of 
English  hay  can  be  very  easily  carried  without 
pressing  ? — They  can. 

9426.  Do  you  speak  favourably  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  peat  litter  being  used,  and  certainly 
of  the  easy  terms  upon  which  you  would  trans- 
fer it  or  carry  it? — Yes;  I should  think  we 
could  carry  the  peat  litter  at  as  low  a rate  as  it 
would  be  possible  to  carry  anything. 

9427.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  you  whether  you 
know  of  any  difficulties,  first  of  all,  with  regard 
to  the  owner’s  rights,  and  secondly,  with  regard 
to  the  tenant’s  rights,  which  would  interfere  with 
the  establishment  of  an  organised  industry  upon 
a large  scale  by,  say,  strangers,  or  by  a com- 
pany ? — I know  of  nothing ; they  would  both, 

I daresay,  be  well  disposed  to  transfer  their 
rights  if  they  were  paid  for  them.  If  you  refer 
to  the  peat  I think  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  acquiring  quantities  of  bog  lands  at 
-a  very  low  rate,  no  matter  who  owns  them. 

9428.  And  no  interference.  Supposing  these 
low  rents  were  fixed  by  the  owner,  there  would 
be  no  interference  by  the  adjacent  tenants  ? — I 
do  not  think  so,  unless  in  exceptional  cases. 

9429.  We  have  seen  occasionally  indications 
of  much  contest  upon  rights  of  turbary? — Yes. 

9430.  But  you  do  not  think  that  would  arise  ? 
— I do  not  think  that  would  arise.  I know 
miles  of  bog  lying  without  any  turf  cut  upon  it 
•at  all. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9431.  The  Commission  of  1867  having  re- 
ported that  there  was  a very  considerable  mileage 
of  railways  in  Ireland  not  paying  their  interest 
charges,  can  you  say,  from  your  general  know- 
ledge, how  that  stands  now  ? — I think  there  are 
a considerable  number  of  railways  still  not  pay- 
ing. 

9432.  How  many  railway  companies  are  pay- 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

ing  anything  like  a fair  dividend  ? — A very  few 
indeed,  scarcely  any  of  the  small  ones. 

9433.  And  there  are  several  not  paying  any- 
thing?— Yes,  there  are  several  not  paying  any- 
thing ; and  they  never  will  pay  anything  under 
the  present  circumstances,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

9434.  Your  own  company  stands  nearly  at  the 
head? — We  paid  for  years  5 per  cent.;  for  the 
last  two  years  we  have  come  down  to  3 per 
cent.,  but  we  have  been  spending  a great  deal  of 
money  upon  our  line. 

9435.  The  Commission  of  1867  said,  “It  may 
be  assumed  that  under  present  conditions,  having 
reference  to  cost  of  management  and  the  charges 
and  accommodation  for  traffic,  the  probability  is 
not  great  that  for  the  future  the  average  net 
revenue  of  the  railways  of  Ireland  will  be  mate- 
rially augmented ;”  has  that  prediction  been 
verified  ? — There  lias  been  an  augmentation  to 
this  extent;  in  1867  the  line  I am  connected 
with  was  down  to  a very  low  ebb  indeed ; we  are 
one  of  those  that  have  improved;  but  I do  not 
think  many  of  the  others  have  improved,  and 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  their  doing  so. 

9436.  Have  you  considered  at  all  (of  course 
you  have)  what  the  effect  would  be  of  a concen- 
tration oi  the  management  of  the  railways  in 
Ireland? — I have  considered  that  for  a great 
many  years.  I had  different  interviews  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  shortly  after  I became  chairman; 
there  was  a plan  then  propounded  which  I think 
if  it  had  been  carried  out,  would  have  been 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  very  favour- 
able to  it  at  the  time,  but  I suppose  he  had  too 
much  to  do  to  take  the  matter  up.  It  was  first 
intimated  to  me  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  plan 
was,  to  have  four  railway  companies  in  Ireland, 
and  they  were  to  have  all  the  small  ones  joined 
with  them  by  amalgamation,  the  Government 
lending  the  money  at  a low  rate  to  the  parent 
line,  as  if  to  buy  up  the  small  ones.  If  that 
plan  had  been  carried  out  things  would  have 
been  different  now. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9437.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  that  proposal 
was  made  to  you  ? — Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  at  that  time.  I do  not 
remember  when  it  was ; a few  years  ago. 

9438.  Not  during  the  present  Administration? 
— No ; in  a former  Administration,  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9439.  Did  that  plan  contemplate  the  existence 
of  four  parent  lines  ? — Either  four  or  five  parent 
lines  ; they  were  to  have  had  the  other  small 
ones  amalgamated  as  they  joined  them,  and  other 
lines  were  to  have  been  made  in  the  same  way, 
settling  up  for  each.  Thus  the  Government 
advancing  the  money  to  buy  up  those  small 
interests  would  have  had  to  be  repaid  by  the 
parent  line. 

9440.  What  would  have  been  the  special 
benefits  expected  by  that  plan  ? — That  would 
have  got  rid  of  divided  management  and  so  on. 

A very  small  line  of  itself  cannot  pay.  I think 
an  accident  upon  a small  line  ruins  it. 

9441.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  divided  manage- 
ment at  present  existing ; is  it  such  as  to  keep 

the 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

the  receipts  lower  than  they  might  be  under 
such  a concentrated  management  as  you  have 
suggested? — A great  many  people  complain  of 
the  expense  of  divided  management,  and  the 
immense  number  of  directors  upon  the  different 
lines.  . . 

9442.  That,  of  course,  is  a comparatively  trivial 
expense?— Yes,  I think  so  ,•  but  it  is  constantly 
written  about. 

9443-  So  that  the  effect  of  concentrated  manage- 
ment would  be,  not  so  much  more  economy  of 
direction,  but  a greater  harmony  of  direction  ? 

J think  there  would  be  greater  harmony  of 

management. 

9444.  When  two  companies  having  lines  com- 
municating with  each  other  fail  to  agree,  a state 
of  affairs  very  injurious  to  the  public  interest, 
arises  ? — No  doubt,  if  they  will  not  book  through, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  traffic.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  butter  traffic  at  h d.  a lb.,  if 
either  the  English  railway  company  or  the  steam 
packet  company  said,  we  will  not  agree  to  this, 
there  would  have  been  an  end  to  it,  but  they  have 
agreed  to  it ; in  fact,  I have  found  that  the  com- 
panies generally  make  no  bar  to  the  rates.  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  exception  with  any  com- 
pany we  deal  with. 

9445.  Under  the  present  system  of  divided 
management,  any  one  company  in  a district  can 
nullify  all  the  rest?— Any  one  company  can 
claim  their  Parliamentary  rates,  or  the  rates  they 
are  entitled  to  charge.  There  is  a Parliamen- 
tary scale,  and  any  company  can  claim  their  own 
local  rates,  and  that  will  put  a stop  to  through 
booking. 

9446.  That  would  be  a great  public  injury  ? 
— Yes,  that  would  be  a great  public  injury ; but 
I know  of  no  case,  as  I tell  you ; there  may  have 
been  cases,  but  I have  never  known  any  of  the 
companies  we  deal  with  to  throw  any  bar  in  the 
way  of  through  booking  arrangements.  They 
do  so  with  us  and  we  do  so  with  them ; they  ask 
us  to  make  certain  rates  and  we  do  so,  and  we 
ask  them  to  make  certain  rates  and  they  do  so. 

9447.  You  have  found  that  other  railway 
companies,  with  whom  you  have  had  to  deal,  try 
to  harmonise  with  your  plans  and  policy  ? — Yes, 
I think  one  and  all. 

9448.  How  does  it  happen  that  for  carrying 
a ton  of  goods  from  the  seaboard  of  Ireland,  say 
from  Dublin  to  the  interior,  a heavier  rate  is 
sometimes  charged,  and  is,  in  fact,  usually 
charged,  than  if  the  goods  were  brought  from 
Great  Britain? — Do  you  mean  to  the  same  sta- 
tion ? 

9449.  Yes? — I do  not  know  of  any  such  case; 
of  course  there  are  exceptional  rates  to  the  sea- 
ports ; goods  are  carried,  say  from  Dublin  to 
Galway,  perhaps  at  a cheaper  rate  than  the 
same  goods  to  a town  an  equal  distance  in  some 
other  direction,  the  reason  being  that  if  we  did 
not  make  a cheap  rate  the  sea  would  compete 
with  us  and  beat  us ; there  is  the  competition  of 
the  sea. 

9450.  Have  you  noticed  the  discussion  lately 
in  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Ireland 
upon  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Chaloner  Smith,  re- 
specting the  reduction  of  rates  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

9451.  Have  you  an  official  named  Mr.  Ivatts? 
— He  is  our  goods  manager. 

9452.  He  said,  in  a letter  which  was  read  at 
the  discussion,  “ If  a truss  of  Manchester 
drapery  is  sent  direct  from  a Manchester  ware- 
house to  a shop,  either  in  Limerick,  Galway,  or 
Omagh,  the  Irish  railway  company  who  carry  it 
inland  get  less  money  than  they  would  if  it  were 
sent  by  a Cork,  Dublin,  or  Belfast  house  to 
Limerick,  Galway,  or  Omagh  does  that  system 
exist  ? — I do  not  know  ; I never  looked  into  it. 

9453.  If  it  is  so,  it  appears  to  be  destructive 
to  the  houses  that  are  endeavouring  to  sell  in 
Cork,  Dublin,  or  "Belfast? — -It  would  appear  so. 
I have  not  looked  into  that ; I doubt  whether  it 
is  the  case. 

9454.  That  is  the  testimony  of  the  goods 
manager  of  your  company  ?^-- So  it  would  ap- 
pear. 

9455.  Are  you  aware  what  proposal  Mr. 
Chaloner  Smith  made  with  respect  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  and  fares  in  Ireland  ? — No,  1 am  not. 
Mr.  Smith  is  an  engineer,  not  a traffic  manager. 

9456.  He  was  at  one  time  connected  as  en- 
gineer with  a railway  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — 
Yes ; he  is  a very  intelligent  gentlemen. 

9457.  I believe  his  proposal  is,  that  there 
should  be  a reduction  amounting  to  50  per  cent,  ? 
— -Yes ; a very  large  reduction,  which  it  would 
be  a very  dangerous  experiment  to  try. 

9458.  In  dealing  with  the  carriage  of  par- 
ticular goods,  say  Connemara  marble,  or  coal,  or 
iron  ore,  do  your  board,  or  do  the  railway  boards 
generally  in  Ireland,  have  regard,  in  fixing  the 
rates,  to  the  development  of  a struggling  indus- 
try or  trade,  or  do  they  merely  consider  the 
making  of  a rate  remunerative  ? — As  far  as  the 
company  I am  connected  with  is  concerned,  I 
know  nothing  of  what  others  do,  we  always  try 
to  develope  an  industry  on  our  line  in  every  way 
we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Lealic. 

9459.  Do  you  ever  carry  for  less  than  cost 
price  in  such  a case? — We  carry  at  far-and- 
away  below  the  printed  scale  of  rates. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9460.  I was  about  to  ask  you  if  you  could 
indicate  generally  what  relation  the  rates  and 
fares  charged  in  Ireland  (I  do  not  allude  to  your 
company)  bear  to  the  rates  which  the  companies 
are  authorised  to  charge  by  their  statutes  ? — In 
many  cases,  such  as  those  which  you  allude  to, 
they  are  not  certainly  25  per  cent,  of  the  autho- 
rised scale. 

9461.  It  was  lately  stated  that  marble  can  be 
delivered  in  Dublin  from  Belgium  and  from 
Italy  more  cheaply  than  from  Galway,  which  is 
one  of  the  termini  of  your  line  in  the  west? — 
Exceptional  lots  of  marble  may  have  been  de- 
livered by  vessels  that  were  coming  to  the  port 
of  Dublin  from  an  Italian  port,  not  having 
enough  freight,  wanting  loading;  but,  .as  a rule, 
I do  not  think  such  a thing  could  exist.  The 
party  who  deals  with  us  for  the  carriage  of  mar- 
ble, a Mr.  Sibthorpe,  a large  trader  in  Dublin, 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  rate  we  charge 
him. 

3 s 4 9462.  What 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

9462.  What  would  the  rate  you  have  men- 
tioned, namely,  $d.  to  Id.  a ton  a mile,  be  for 
a ton  of  marble  from  Galway  to  Dublin? — Mr. 
Sibthorpe  gets  the  marble  at  Oranmore  ; that  is 
120  miles;  it  is  about  7 s.  Gd.,  I think,  he  pays 
from  Oranmore.  Exceptional  complaints  are 
sometimes  made.  There  was  a complaint  made 
before  this  Committee  with  regard  to  the  brick 
trade  at  Kingscourt,  that  we  were  shutting  out 
that  trade.  Why,  we  carry  those  bricks  at  18  s.  a 
waggon,  and  the  distance  is  over  50  miles.  I have 
a letter,  written  by  the  proprietor  of  the  brick- 
works, thanking  me  for  the  low  rates  that  we 
made,  saying  that  they  were  exceptionally  low, 
and  that  he  was  greatly  obliged  for  them.  And 
they  are  exceptionally  low;  they  are  18s.  a 
waggon.  It  takes  the  use  of  the  waggon  three 
days  in  going  for  his  bricks  and  the  carriage  of 
them,  and  he  has  frequently  detained  it  from  one  to 
.two  days  before  he  is  prepared  to  cart  the  bricks 
away. 

9463.  There  are  two  sides  to  every  question  ; 
the  side  heretofore  presented  to  the  Committee 
was,  that  your  company  had  ruined  the  brick 
industry  at  Kingscourt,  and  the  lime-burning  in- 
dustry at  Kingsend;  and  also  Mr.  Hardman 
complained  that  you  charged  him  7s.  6 cl.  and  Is. 
a ton  terminals  for  carrying  coal  from  Leitrim, 
and  that  you  would  not  allow  him  to  use  the 
canal,  but  compelled  him  to  go  the  whole  way 
by  railway? — We  dare  not  prevent  his  using  the 
canal ; it  is  as  public  as  the  high  road,  and  you 
might  as  well  say  we  stopped  him  using  the  high 
road.  Possibly  this  gentleman  got  a ton  of  this 
stuff  and  asked  the  rate  from  the  stationm aster. 

I never  heard  of  it  till  I saw  his  letter.  And  as 
to  the  brick  works  at  Kingscourt,  I tell  you  that 
I hold  a letter  from  the  proprietor  thanking  us 
for  the  very  low  rates  we  gave  him. 

9464.  Was  that  letter  written  while  he  was  still 
engaged  hopefully  in  the  works,  or  after  he  had 
failed?— No,  I would  not  like  to  say  he  had 
failed  ; he  is  working  away  still ; he  has  failed  to 
this  extent,  that  he  opened  a mine  where  he 
expected  to  find  gypsum,  and  I think  the  water 
broke  in  and  filled  it;  but  the  bricks  were  going 
on  the  same  as  ever  when  I was  near  there  last 
week. 

9465.  If  it  appeared  to  your  board,  with  regard 
to  the  coal  from  Leitrim,  and  the  marble  from 
Galway,  that  the  rate  charged  by  you,  although 
you  might  consider  it  intrinsically  a reasonable 
rate,  was  such  as  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  the  development  of  the  connected  in- 
dustries, would  your  board  bedisposedto  specially 
consider  such  a case  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; the  man 
who  carries  that  marble  has  never  made  an 
objection,  to  my  knowledge;  if  he  had  said,  I 
cannot  sell  this  material  at  such  a price,  and  it 
will  not  bear  the  rate  of  that  you  charge,  I would 
say  we  should  consider  it  at  once.  I would  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  1 have  no  doubt,  if  the 
case  were  proved,  the  reduction  would  be 
made. 

9466.  It  has  been  represented  that  the  railway 
rates  charged  by  the  Great  Northern  Company 
make  it  impossible  to  carry  out  an  industry 
founded  upon  the  coal  and  iron  of  Ulster.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  the  coal  could  be  brought 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

to  the  iron,  or  the  iron  brought  to  the  coal  or 
both  brought  to  some  intermediate  point,  the 
industry  might  be  pursued  ; would  you  consider 
that  to  be  a case  in  which  a railway  board  mioht 
well  pay  special  regard  to  the  circumstances5 in 
the  adjustment  of  their  rates? — Certainly,  if  I 
had  the  case  before  me,  I would. 

9467.  You  would  endeavour,  would  you,  to  fix 
such  a rate  as  would  make  it  possible  to  try 
the  experiment  ?— I think,  if  the  coal  and  iron 
were  a marketable  article,  worth  working,  I 
would  take  care  the  rates  did  not  stop  it. 

9468.  As  far  as  I gathered  from  your  evi- 
dence, your  condemnation  of  the  coal  brought 
from  Leitrim  is  not  be  taken  at  all  as  final,  be- 
cause you  say  the  workers  of  the  mine  appear 
only,  to  have  scratched  the  surface  ? — That  is  my 
opinion  ; I am  not  a miner,  but  I thought  the 
thing  was  not  properly  worked.  The  coal  sent  us 
as  a specimen  was  inferior,  and  would  not  pay. 

9469.  If  . the  coal  were  only  scratched  upon 
the  surface  it  would  not  pay,  but  we  have  been 
told  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  and  by  persons  of  higher 
authority,  that  the  coal  from  Arigna  is  excellent 
for  various  purposes,  and  we  are  told  that  there 
is  probably  an  excellent  and  immense  supply  of 
coal  in  concealed  coalfields  between  Arigna  and 
Lough  Neagh?— I am  sure  that  whatever  Sir 
Robert  Kane  told  you  is  correct ; he  is  experi- 
enced, and  I am  not;  I can  only  judge  from 
what  we  got. 

9470.  Do  you  think,  considering  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  the  evidence  given  here  as 
to  the  injury  inflicted  by  railway  rates  upon 
nascent  or  developing  industries,  that  persons 
like  yourself  in  the  control  of  railway  enterprise 
in  Ireland  would  be  willing  to  meet  together  and 
take  counsel  upon  this  condition  of  things,  and 
see  if  they  could  arrange  some  special  rates  upon 
those  articles  which  would  serve  those  descrip- 
tions of  industries  ?— We  are  perfectly  ready, 
whether  in  concert  with  other  companies  or  by 
ourselves  singly,  to  carry  the  Irish  articles  at 
any  rate  that  will  cover  our  expenses ; that  has 
been  always  our  wish  and  what  we  have  done. 

9471.  You  are  willing  to  consider  the  public 
good  subject  to  the  guiding  principle  that  you 
will  not  carry  any  goods  at  an  actual  loss  ?— I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  carry  any  goods  at  an 
actual  loss,  but  we  will  carry  at  the  bare  cost, 
just  as  we  offer  to  carry  mails. 

9472.  But  would  you  not  be  willing,  in  any 
case,  to  carry  goods,  even  at  an  immediate  loss, 
for  the  sake  of  developing  trade  ? — We  would 
try  for  a limited  time,  as  we  did  with  this  very 
coal ; we  carried  several  train-loads  for  nothin^. 

Chairman. 

9473.  That  was  in  order  to  make  an  experi- 
ment?— Yes,  to  make  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9474.  I suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  Bel- 
gian, railway  system?— Yes,  I travel  through 
Belgium  nearly  every  year. 

9475.  Do  the  State  lines,  as  distinguished 
from  the  private  lines,  pay  well? — I believe. not 
too  well. 

9476.  But  a good  deal  better  than  they  do  in 

Ireland  ? 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

Ireland?— In  Ireland  there  are  a number  of  lines 
which  pay  nothing. 

9477.  I thought  that  the  Belgian  lines  paid 
Q or  7 per  cent.  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

9478.  I suppose  you  know  that  the  course  of 

reform  upon  the  Belgian  lines  began  with  a 
great,  reduction  of  the  goods  rates?— Yes,  and 
parcels  too.  _ . 

9479.  The  goods  rates  were  reduced  nrst  in 

1856?- Yes.  . 

9480.  The  reduction  of  goods  rates  in  tnat 

year  varied  from  a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in 
the  first  class  to  as  much  as  77  per  cent,  in 
the  fourth  class,  and  the  consequence  of  it  was 
that  in  eight  years  the  quantity  of  goods  carried 
over  Belgian  railways  doubled,  and  the  receipts 
were  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  while  the  piofits 
were  quintupled  in  eight  years  ? — You  are  aware 
that  Belgium  is  a peculiar  country,  studded  over 
with  manufactories ; there  is  more  trade  in  one 
city,  Liege,  or  any  of  those  places  say,  than  in 
half  Ireland,  therefore  it  would  be  quite  different 
with  us.  , 

9481.  I admit  the  contrast  to  that  extent,  but 
are  there  not  very  strong  similarities  between 
Belgium  and  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  they  are  both 
agricultural  countries  with  holdings  of  limited 
size? — In  so  far  as  agriculture  goes  there  are ; 
but  they  have  large  populations  with  manu- 
facturing towns  with  work  to  do  and  money 
to  make ; we  have  nothing  like  that ; that  is  what 
my  evidence  has  tended  to,  and  indicates  what 
I consider  should  be  done  to  instruct  our  people 
in  technical  education. 

9482.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  in  1856,  when 
this  great  reform  in  the  goods  rate  was  carried  out 
in  Belgium,  Belgium  did  notoccupy  at  all  the  pro- 
minent position  in  manufacture  that  she  does 
now  ; in  point  of  fact,  that  that  development  in 
her  commerce  sprang  in  great  measure  from  the 
reduction  of  the  goods  rates? — I am  not  informed 
upon  that  point,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  to  a great  extent  enlarge  the  industry  of 
the  country. 

9483.  In  the  year  1864,  the  passenger  rates 
were  also  greatly  reduced,  and  I have  before  me 
a comparison  between  the  passenger  rates  in  Ire- 
land and  in  Belgium,  which  says,  “ For  distances 
above  28  miles,  the  average  Irish  fares  for  first, 
second,  and  third  class  passengers  per  mile  are 
1*90 d.,  l-45<7.,  and  0*91  </.  respectively,  whilst  on 
the  State  railways  of  Belgium  the  fares  for  28 
miles  and  over  are  per  mile,  first,  second,  and 
third  class  respectively,  0'68  d.,  045  <7-,  and  0'29  d., 
the  latter  being  below  the  former  rate  by  T22  d., 
1-00  d.,  and  0 62  d.  per  mile  respectively.  From 
this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  rates  of  fares  for 
third-class  passengers  in  Ireland  for  distances 
over  28  miles,  is  more  than  three  times  what  it  is 
in  Belgium  at  the  present  time  ? — I.  think  that  in 
dealing  with  the  Irish  rates,  the  writer  has  taken 
the  ordinary  passenger  rates,  whereas  the  large 
mass  of  our  third-class  passengers  are  carried  at 
what  are  called  market  rates,  upon  market  days, 
that  may  be  two  days  in  the  week,  and  the  large 
mass  of  the  people  are  then  carried  at  half  rates. 

9484.  Would  that  apply  to  all  the  other  lines, 
or  to  yours  only? — I think  that  we  give  excep- 
tional advantages,  although  I say  60  myself. 
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Our  return  tickets  extend  for  a month.  I do 
not  think  that  is  the  case  upon  any  other  line. 

9485.  Would  you  kindly  give  the  Committee 
some  idea  of  the  precise  amount  of  advantage 
given  to  the  holder  of  a market  ticket,  as  com- 
pared to  an  ordinary  third  class  passenger  ? — 
The  ordinary  Parliamentary  fare  would  be  a 
penny  a mile,  and  we  carry  them  at  a single  fare 
for  the  double  journey ; that  would  be  a halfpenny 
a mile. 

9486.  That  would  be  a market  ticket,  a single 
fare  for  a double  journey  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

9487.  Suppose  there  are  several  markets  in  the 
neighbourhood,  would  that  apply  to  all  in  the 
course  of  the  week? — We  have  them  on  a scale; 
parties  are  brought  to  the  nearest  market  town 
on  the  market  day. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9488.  The  Commissioners  of  1867  having  fully 
considered  the  whole  question,  recommend  that 
the  passenger  fares  in  Ireland  should  be  reduced 
31  per  cent,  upon  the  first  class,  45  per  cent, 
upon  the  second  class,  and  42  per  cent,  upon  the 
third  class,  and  that  six  classes  of  goods  should 
be  reduced  by  per-centages,  varying  from  47  per 
cent,  upon  the  third  class,  to  78  per  cent,  upon 
the  sixth  ?— As  to  the  class  rate  we  are  largely 
below  that  on  most  goods  ; it  is  not  adhered  to  ; 
we  are  far  below  it,  and  cannot  go  above  it ; and 
as  regards  passenger  fares,  and  the  great  mass  of 
our  passengers  take  return  tickets. 

9489.  But  the  Commissioners  recommended 
that  the  reduction  should  be  by  the  percentages 
I have  stated,  below  the  minimum  charge,  not 
below  the  maximum  ? — In  some  cases  the  mini- 
mum charge  is  very  very  low  ; take  a,  halfpenny 
a lb.  for  butter  from  Galway  or  Ballina  to  Lon- 
don, they  could  scarcely  have  intended  to  take  a 
large  percentage  off  the  halfpenny. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

9490.  How  much  would  a halfpenny  a lb.  be  for 
a ton  ? — Butter  is  never  sent  by  the  ton  ; it  would 
be  2 s.  10  d.  per  cwt.,  or  4 l.  13  s.  Ad.  a ton.  We 
send  it  at  a halfpenny  a lb.  to  any  town  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9491.  Now,  I have  recited  to  you  the  enormous 
reductions  which  the  Commissioners  of  1867  re- 
commended both  in  passenger  fares  and  in  goods 
rates.  They  further  recommended  in  the  case 
of  live  stock  a reduction  of  72  per  cent,  in  the 
charge  for  a truck,  and  32  per  cent,  upon  the 
mileage  charge.  Then  I would  ask  your  special 
attention  to  the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrive 
as  to  the  working  of  the  reduction.  The  Com- 
mmissioners  say,  “We  are  of  opinion  (1st)  That 
a saving  of  32,000 1 a year  will  be  effected  by 
the  concentration  and  management  under  one 
administrative  department ; (2nd)  That  a dimi- 
nution of  charge  to  the  extent  of  88,000 1.  a year 
will  be  made  by  placing  the  whole  ot  the  deben- 
ture capital  and  other  borrowed  money  under 
Government  guarantee ; (3rd)  That  at  the  ex- 
piration of  11  years  the  receipts  from  the  in- 
creased traffic  will  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  pay 
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all  working  charges,  cost  of  increased  rolling 
stock,  sidings  and  other  accommodation,  interest 
on  borrowed  money,  and  interest  on  capital  ad- 
vanced to  meet  losses  incurred  during  the  11 
years’  period,  and  leave  a balance  in  favour  of 
the  Exchequer.”  Then  they  sum  up,  by  saying, 

. t Js,  however,  useful  to  know  that  if  our  anti- 
cipations of  the  increase  of  traffic  resulting  from 
the  reductions  be  realised  the  public  using  the 
Irish  railways  would  pay  for  such  increased 
trathc,  during  a penod  of  12  years,  the  sum  of 
12,000,000  l.  less  than  they  would  have  paid  for 
such  traffic  at  the  existing  rates;  but  instead  of 
this  advantage  being  obtained  by  means  of  any 
permanent  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  State  a 
clear  profit  of  50,000  l.  would  be  secured  in  the 
twelfth  year  after  payment  of  working  charges, 
cost  of  increased  accommodation,  and  additional 
rolling  stock,  and  interest  on  all  capital  previ- 
. ously  advanced,  and  a profit  of  90,000  l.  in  the 
thirteenth  year,” and  they  calculated  that  tlieprofit 
would  go  on  increasing ; would  your  study  of  the 
subject  lead  you  to  any  similar  view  ?—  I have 
not  studied  the  matter  to  that  extent ; that  is  a 
veiy  difficult  figure  that  you  put  before  me,  but 
1 think  that  Government  aid,  as  regards  deben- 
ture stock,  would  enable  the  companies  to  do 
what  I stated  some  time  ago  it  was  proposed  to 
do  in  former  days,  viz.,  to  advance  money  to  buy 
up  the  small  lines,  and  the  Government  to  pay 
on  the  loans.  Of  course,  in  consideration  of  that 
the  railway  companies  would  have  been  obliged 
to  give  the  public  counter  advantages  in  the°re- 
duction  of  rates. 

9492.  Looking  to  the  undeveloped  state  of 
■Belgium  manufactures  at  the  time  when  the  rates 
were  reduced  and  to  the  similarity  between  Belgium 
and  Ireland  in  population  and  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  to  the  great  room  for  development  in  Ireland 
m consequence  of  its  greater  size,  does  not  it 
occur  to  you  that  a reduction  in  the  rates  for 
goods  and  passengers  in  Ireland,  such  as  was 
made  in  Belgium  in  1856  and  1864,  would  lead 
deveiopment  in  goods  and  passenger 
traffic.— I think  the  cases  are  not  similar.  If 
you  travel  in  the  summer  you  will  see  thousands 
ot  people  who  are  passing  through  Belgium  to 
other  countries,  whereas  you  would  not  have  that 
m Ireland. 

Chairman. 

• 194,93;  gr,eat  difference  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  might  come  into 
consideration,  might  it  not  ?— I think  it  would. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9494  I do  not  see  how  that  would  very  much 
atleet  the  question ; I do  not  think  it  probable 

taffic  fcT  n eP?.n<,S  ™7  mlto11  “P°"  tMrist 

tramc  for  its  railway  prosperity  ?— Belgium 
depends  not  only  upon  tourist  traffic,  but  there 
are  passengers  through  Belgium  going  to  the 
Continent  generally,  going  to  thf  veiy  large 
territory  beyond  it.  J & 

mnvt9ri2°eS+  it+apPiai' t0  y°u  that  a Person  is 
moie  likely  to  travel  a good  deal  in  a small  , 

b?,ri  l-  lan4iln+aia^®r  °ne  ?“I  do  not  think  so, 
but  I think  that  Belgium  is  favourably  circum- 
stanced in  that  way ; it  is  on  the  high  road. 


Chairman.. 

.9496.  Belgium  is  very  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  towns  which  lie  at  a short  distance  from 
each  other,  such  as  L%e,  Ghent,  Bru^ 
JNamur,  and  other  places?— Yes.  Then  if  you 
get  a month  of  very  severe  weather  you  willsee 
how  very  few  people  will  be  travelling  to  the 
west  off  Ireland,  or  anywhere  there  ; it  is  not  so 
m Belgium;  wet  or  dry  there  is  a considerable 
stream  of  people  passing  through. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9497.  The  reduction  made  in  Belgium  in  1864 
was  in  the  first  class  from  16  s.  to  6 s.,  this  is  for 
a particular  distance;  the  reduction  in  the 
second  class  was  from  12  s,  to  4 s.  2 cl. ; and  in 
the  third  class  from  8 s.  to  3 s.,  and  the  author 
says,  “The  reduction  of  the  railway  fares,  as 
above,  brought  about  a great  increase  of  passen- 
ger traffic,  just  as  it  did  in  the 'goods  traffic  when 
the  rates  for  goods  were  lowered.  Two  years 
after  the  change  the  increase  rose  the  first  year 
1867,  to  820,086,  and  in  the  second  year,  1868* 
to  710,223,  making  a total  increase  for  the  two 
years  of  1,530,309  passengers  ” ?— It  is  mar- 
vellous. 

. 9498.  Are  you  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
in  Ireland  a great  deal  of  the  ordinary  traffic  is 
still  conducted  by  the  common  carriers,  and  that 
fowls,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  walked  along 
the  roads,  to  their  great  injury,  for  long  distances, 
and  that  great  numbers  of  the  poor  people  walk 
considerable  distances,  because  of  the  unequal 
pressure . of  the  railway  fares  upon  their  very 
limited  income?— I would  not  say  that  where 
railway  accommodation  exists  that  practice  exists 
to  any  great  extent. 

. 94?9-  Do  not  you  think,  impartially  consider- 
ing the  subject,  that  if  any  reduction  analogous 
to  that  m Belgium  could  be  made  in  Ireland, 
there  would  be  a large  increase  of  passengers  and 
goods?  No  doubt  there  would  be  a laroe  in- 
crease of  passengers  and  goods,  but  whether 
you  would  make  both  ends  meet  would  be 
another  question.  I think  that  if  the  State 
would  enable  railway  companies  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, it  would  be  a very  good  thino-, 

9500.  Still  you  will  not  doubt  that  the  staff  of 
the  Be  gian  railways  looked  closely  into  the 
matter  before  they  came  to  the  decision  I have 
quoted  to  you  ? — I have  no  doubt  they  did. 

• t50,1'  ^'ey-£u  able  t0  make  y°U1’  rolling  stock 
m Ireland  ?— Yes,  we  do  most  of  it,  the  engines, 
waggons  and  carriages. 

9502.  And  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Kanway  Company  also  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

9503.  Where  is  that  done  ?— In  Dublin. 


■ 9r°f  if  a¥e  t0  tain  mechanics 

m Ii eland.— Yes,  in  the  shops  we  take  a great 
SS  ,a,pprentlc<:®>  and  train  them  up ; but  still  I 
i -r  be  empI°yment  for  more  Irish 
mechanics  if  they  were  instructed  throughout  the 

if  tW  Jh“*  be  a opooios  of  education,  and 
? tt"V  wefe  technical  education  it  would 

be  very  valuable  ?-That  is  my  idea  of  techuTcal 
education ; 
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education;  if  it  did  not  even  instruct  them  it 
would  five  them  a wish  to  be  instructed  and  to 
learn. 

9506.  You  have  a great  number  of  servants  m 
uniform  ; do  you  get  the  clothing  for  them  in 
Ireland  ? — Always ; we  have  not  had  an  English 
contract,  I think,  during  my  time  as  chairman. 

9507.  Is  it  Irish  stuff  or  English  stuff? — It  is 
not  Irish  stuff,  I think,  because  we  tried  Irish 
stuff  two  years  and  could  not  get  it  good  enough. 

9508.  What  did  you  try  ; was  it  tweed? — We 
tried  both  : for  porter’s  work  the  corduroy,  and 
the  fine  cloth  which  the  guards,  ticket  collectors, 
and  other  officers  wear ; but  the  clothes  are  all 
made  up  in  Ireland. 

9509.  Is  there  any  necessary  connection  be- 
tween a railway  porter  and  corduroy  ? — I do  not 
know  that  there  is. 

9510.  There  seems  to  be  some  law  of  nature 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Edward  McMahon,  whom 
you  know,  the  Member  for  Limerick,  told  the 
Committee  yesterday  that  he  thought  there  was 
an  Irish  tweed  that  would  suit  the  purpose?— I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  improving  a little  ; but, 
as  you  know,  many  of  our  woollen  and  flax  fac- 
tories have'gone  to  the  bad  in  Ii-eland. 

9511.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  felt  able  to 
make  any  observations  to  the  Committee  upon 
the  woollen  and  flax  industries  ; you  did  not  do 
so  in  your  principal  evidence  ? — I was  not  asked 
any  questions  upon  those  points.  In  the  district 
I am  connected  with  there  is  little  or  nothing 
done  in  the  flax  way  now,  although  there  are  a 
few  small  woollen  industries. 

9512.  Have  you  heard  of  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  woollen  industries  at  Athlone?— 
Yes ; that  is  where  they  make  tweed. 

9513.  The  woollen  industry  seems  only  to  re- 
quire steadiness  and  common  intelligence  to 
bring  it  along,  and  the  exercise  of  capital? — The 
exercise  of  capital  I think  is  the  principal  thing ; 
competition  with  foreign  goods  is  so  great. 

9514.  Passing  to  another  subject,  how  is  the 
fact  to  be  accounted  for  that  salmon  caught  upon 
the  coast  of  Sligo  are  sold  about  the  place 
for  4 d.  or  5 d.  a pound,  though  the  fish  will 
realise  1 s.  a pound  in  Dublin? — I have  never 
known  that  to  be  the  case  ; people  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  salmon  in  Sligo  at  all ; it  is  all  sent 
forward ; we  carry  that  at  a very  low  rate. 

9515.  I heard  the  parish  priest  of  Templeboy, 
Father  Cosgrave,  testify  lately  that  they  often 
sold  the  salmon  at  a low  price  in  the  district 
rather  than  face  the  railway  rate  ? — The  railway 
rate  is  a very  low  rate  ; we  generally  carry  the 
salmon  across  channel.  One  day  last  week  we 
carried  89  tons  of  salmon  all  going  across  to 
England. 

9516.  What  is  the  rate  for  salmon? — It  is  a 
very  low  rate  ; I cannot  tell  you  exactly  now 
what  it  is;  it  is  probably  something  like  the 
butter;  we  put  it  in  boxes  of  2 h cwt.,  which  they 
weigh  for  2 cwt.,  the  other  half  cwt.  is  supposed 
be  ice. 

9517.  How  long  have  you  had  a special  rate 
for  butter? — I think  it  is  a couple  of  years 
since  the  question  was  taken  up. 

9518.  Have  you  found  the  traffic  in  butter 
developing  under  the  operation  of  the  special 

0.98. 
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rate? — Yes;  it  developed  very  largely  until 
recently ; butter  is  very  low  in  price  now. 

9519.  How  would  the  lowness  of  price  operate 
to  prevent  the  despatch  of  butter  ? — There  is  not 
the  demand  for  it  that  there  was. 

9520.  The  butter  is  consumed  locally,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is  mostly  ; we  are  still  sending  over  a 
good  deal  of  Irish  butter.  The  Earl  of  Lucan 
has  something  like  300  cows,  and  his  butter  all 
goes  to,  I think,  the  Gloucester  Dairy  Company, 
at  Bristol.  Of  course,  he  avails  himself  of  the 
rate  I have  told  you  of. 

9521.  Is  your  company  peculiar  in  reference 
to  this  special  rate,  or  have  other  companies 
given  similar  facilities  ? — I am  not  aware  whether 
other  of  the  Irish  companies  give  a special  but- 
ter rate.  When  I say  we  give  that  rate,  I mean 
the  English  companies  join  with  us.  As  regards 
the  rate  to  London  of  £ d.  a lb.,  the  other  com- 
panies deserve  the  credit  of  it  quite  as  much  as 
we  do;  the  London  and  North  Western,  the 
Midland  Company,  and  the  Great  Western 
Company  have  all  joined  in  that. 

9522.  It  would  appear  from  what  has  been 
said  to  the  Committee,  that  the  best  way  to  bring 
up  the  price  of  butter  again,  and,  of  course,  in- 
cidently  to  bring  up  your  traffic,  would  be  to 
disseminate  sound  instruction  as  to  the  making 
and  treatment  of  butter  ? — Yes ; we  have  done 
that ; we  have  distributed  thousands  of  the 
circulars  of  instruction  1 have  handed  in,  which 
were  drawn  up  for  us,  no  doubt,  under  the  best 
advice. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

9523.  Do  you  find  that  that  distribution 
operates  advantageously  ? — I think  that  we  have 
instructed  a number  of  people;  we  have  sent 
agents  through  the  country  with  our  specimen 
boxes  to  show  them  the  way  to  pack  it,  and  do 
everything. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9524.  I am  afraid  that  it  will  take  something 
more  than  the  distribution  of  printed  matter  to 
meet  the  question;  how  far  do  you  think  the 
primary  system  of  education  could  be  applied 
generally  to  industrial  uses  ? — I think  it  could 
be  largely  applied  if  y ou  had  lecturers  to  give 
practical  lectures,  and  extended  the  practice  even 
to  national  schools  which  have  a great  number 
attending.  I think  to  lecture  to  those  young 
people,  and  to  try  and  train  them  up  even  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  handicraft  of  different  trades 
would  give  them  the  wish  of  embarking  in  those 
businesses.  At  present  there  are  thousands  of 
them  who  merely,  as  far  as  their  hands  go,  can 
only  dig. 

9525.  Taking  the  ordinary  scope  of  female 
industry,  the  management  of  the  house,  sewing, 
cooking,  poultry,  and  bee-keeping,  dairying,  and 
butter-making,  what  difficulty  would  there  be  in 
making  it  a part  oi'  the  training  of  the  female 
teachers  of  the  National  Board  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate at  least  a moderate  measure  of  in- 
struction in  regard  to  those  industries  ? I do 
not  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  that ; 
I think  it  would  be  most  desirable,  as  they 
would  get  employment  then  instead  of  running 
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out  of  the  country.  No  one  has  a better  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  people  leaving  than  I have.  I 
see  them  constantly.  I see  a large  number  of 
young  people  from  16  to  25  years  of  age  going 
away,  and  leaving  the  old  people  behind  to  die 
off  I think  a good  many  or  those  people  would 
stay  if  they  could  earn  their  bread  properly. 
You  have  now  the  cream  of  the  population  going 
away.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  they  are  too 
thickly  congregated  together ; perhaps  they  are 
in  some  places,  but  I am  quite  certain  that  num- 
bers are  going  from  districts  which  are  not  too 
thickly  populated,  and  are  leaving  the  population 
too  thin  in  some  places. 

9526.  And  while  that  wasting  process  is  going 
on,  with  all  the  want  of  skilled  labour  to  the 
land,  we  see  the  National  Board  of  Education 
contenting  itself  with  training  in  agriculture 
some  50  or  60  teachers  yearly  for  the  service  of 
their  system  of  schools? — That  does  very  little 
good  ; I would  go  to  the  National  schools  where 
you  have  boys  and  girls  assembled,  and  I would 
lecture  to  them,  and  try  to  induce  them  to  enter 
upon  some  industry  or  other,  and  then  we  would 
get  up  some  industry  in  Ireland,  which  is  all 
dying  out  now. 

2527.  You  would  say  that  the  male  teachers 
should  be  able  to  teach  agriculture,  the  female 
teachers  domestic  economy  and  home  industries, 
and  in  that  way  that  the  training  branch  of  the 
National  Board  ought  to  be  greatly  developed 
and  extended? — No  doubt  largely  so;  at  present 
we  have  had  no  end  of  literary  and  scientific 
acquirements  added  on  and  taught  every  year, 
but  that,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  provide  for  the 
rising  population,  except  to  a very  small  extent; 
it  does  for  a few,  you  know. 

2928.  Then  about  the  third  branch,  handi- 
crafts, because  we  divide  industries  into  two 
classes ; first,  those  which  do  not  now  exist  in 
the  country  ; and  secondly,  existing  industries 
which  might  be  called  the  ordinary  trades. 
Would  you  propose  in  the  technical  schools  actu- 
ally to  teach  trades?— I would  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  trade,  if  I may  so  call  them.  I would 
try  and  induce  the  scholars  to  join  those  trades 
by  teaching  them  the  rudiments  of  trade.  You 
have  a shipload  of  baskets  coming  from  abroad  to 
Dublin,  for  example.  Now,  I do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  make  baskets  in  Ireland;  it 
would  be  a very  simple  trade.  In  Germany 
nearly  everyone  is  taught  a trade;  they  tell  me 
that  even  the  royal  princes  in  Germany  are  each 
obliged  to  learn  some  trade  or  other,  whereas  in 
entire  districts  in  Ireland  no  one  has  ever  been 
taught  a single  trade. 

9529.  Do  you  think  that  in  a part  of  Ireland 
where  basket  making  was  not  practised,  where 
there  was  no  competition,  youths  might  be  very 
well  taught  to  weave  osiers  ?—  Certainly ; it  does 
not  follow  that  they  should  be  sold  in  the  district 
as  they  might  be  sent  out  of  the  district  to  be  sold. 

9530.  Generally  speaking,  those  industries 
which  derive  their  value  from  artistic  skill  mio-ht 
be  usefully  taught?— Yes,  certainly. 

9531.  Then  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  handi- 
crafts, I gather  that  you  would  say  that  instead 
of  the  technical  classes  being  as  now,  invariably 
day  classes,  evening  classes  might  be  adopted  to 
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give  the  boys  such  a knowledge  of  the  use  of 
tools  as  would  be  useful  in  the  event  of  their 
apprenticeship  to  any  handicraft  afterwards?— 
Certainly ; and  also  to  give  them  a taste  for 
handicraft  afterwards. 

9532.  Of  course  what  you  saw  upon  the  quay 
at  Dublin,  hay  in  trusses  and  bundles  of  willows 
and  peat  coming  in  for  consumption  to  Ireland 
would  be  perfectly  impossible  under  any  judicious 
system  of  technical  education  ? — I think  we  have 
straw  and  hay  enough,  and  goodness  knows  we 
have  peat  in  Ireland  enough  to  last  a generation 
and  there  are  plenty  of  marshes  in  Ireland  upon 
which  to  grow  willows,  and  I will  even  go  further 
and  say  that  I think  a great  deal  might  be  done 
in  the  way  of  planting,  which  an  honourable 
Member  of  your  Committee  knows  a great  deal 
about. 

9533.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  for  the 
resuscitation  of  the  flour  industry.  You  have 
given  us  a very  telling  account  of  the  various 
ways  m which  the  importation  of  flour  from 
America  strikes  at  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  It 
strikes  the  railway  companies  by  taking  away 
from  them  the  double  profit  which  they  formerly 
had  in  the  carriage  of  the  raw  and  the  manufac- 
tured article ; it  strikes  the  pig  feeder  and  pretty 
nearly  every  class  connected  with  the  farming 
industry.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there 
should  be  a duty  upon  the  importation  of  the 
manufactured  article  from  America,  while  the 
raw  material  should  be  allowed  free ; have  you 
any  opinion  to  express  upon  the  point  ? — Many 
people  regard  that  as  a thing  that  is  hope- 
less even  to  name  at  the  present  moment,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  such  a thing  would  greatly  benefit 
Ireland  and  revive  the  corn  manufacture.  If  the 
corn  came  in  free,  and  if  there  were  a small  duty 
upon  the  manufactured  article,  no  doubt  tha't 
would  tend  to  bring  matters  right. 

9534. _  You  would  not  be  frightened  away  by  a 
phrase  from  the  consideration  of  any  such  ques- 
tion ? — Certainly  not. 

9535.  Now  a word  upon  a question  as  to 
which  grievous  complaints  have  been  made,  that 
is  with  regard  to  the  injury  done  to  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  west  of  Ireland  by  the  present 
system  of  the  day  mail  service  between  Dublin 
and  the  west  ?— I will  ask  you  to  listen  to  a few 
sentences  which  I will  read,  which  were  written 
by  Mr.  P ollexfen,  a large  trader  in  Slio-0.  He 
says,  speaking  of  your  line,  “under  the  present 
system  English  and  Dublin  letters,  as  well  as 
letters  from  other  towns  along  the  Midland  line 
are  delivered  to  us  in  Sligo  about  4.30  or  5 p.nu 
It  is  then  too  late  to  transact  any  business,  or 
obtain  any  information,  that  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  reply  by  the  same  evening’s  mail, 
lhe  morning  mail  goes  out  at  too  early  an  hour 
to  permit  of  their  being  replied  to  by  it,  so  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  these  letters  cannot  be 
replied  to  before  the  next  evening’s  mail,  a full 
loss  of  24  hours.  In  the  same  way,  letters  com- 
ing in  by  the  afternoon  mail  frequently  contain 
instructions  to  rail  that  evening  without  fail  cer- 
tain goods  required  quickly,  but  there  is  no  time 
left  alter  the  delivery  of  those  letters  in  Sligo 
by  which  to  rail  any  quantity  of  goods,  as  the 
railways  close  their  yards  at  6 p.m.,  and  conse- 
quently 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

quently  no  goods  are  railed  until  the  following 
day,  a clear  loss  of  a whole  day  in  forwarding 
them  to  their  destination.  Thus  not  alone  is  the 
important  business  in  connection  with  the  Eng- 
lish mail  delayed  for  a whole  day,  but  the  trade 
of  Sligo,  with  the  towns  along  the  Midland  sys- 
tem, is  more  or  less  paralysed  by  the  present 
slow  and  inconvenient  mail  service  ” ? — That  is 
strictly  correct,  but  I am  quite  sure  you  will 

not  hold  the  railway  companies  answerable  for  it 

when  I tell  you  that  for  the  entire  day  mail 
service  from  Dublin  to  Galway  and  Sligo  _we 
only  receive  500  l.  a year.  As  regards  the  Sligo 
night  mail,  the  other  mail  which  you  have  to 
Sligo,  that  mail,  as  I daresay  you  are  aware,  is 
carried  to  Mullingar  50  miles  by  the  night  mail 
train  which  goes  at  a very  fair  rate;  but  then, 
•for  the  other  84  miles,  which  brings  it  to  Sligo,  it 
has  to  travel  in  a goods  train,  shunted  about 
with  cattle  and  everything  else,  and  arriving  at  a 
very  uncertain  hour. 

9536.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  Great 
Northern  Company  receives  73  l.  odd  per  mile  per 
annum,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  80  l., 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Company 
88  l,  while  your  Company  only  _ receives  41Z. 
per  mile  per  annum  for  the  mail  service  ? I 
know  some  of  the  other  rates  are  double  ours. 

9537.  Has  your  board  been  in  negociation 
lately  with  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  such  a mail  service  as  would 
enable  traders  and  merchants  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land to  reply  to  letters  received  by  them  upon  the 
day  of  receipt? — Yes,  we  have  offered  to  the 
Postmaster-General  either  to  carry  the  mail  by 
a quick  train  running  40  miles  an  hour  for  the 
purpose  of  the  mails  to  any  part  of  the  line  he 
pleased  at  1 s.  6 d.  a mile,  which  is  far  below  the 
remuneration  given  to  most  companies,  and 
which  is  the  bare  cost  of  running  the  train,  or  to 
leave  the  matter  to  any  respectable  arbitrators 
whom  the  Postmaster-General  pleased  to  ap- 
point. In  reply  to  that,  the  late  Postmaster- 
General,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  told  us  that  he  did 
not  find  fault  with  our  figure  ; on  the  contrary, 
that  he  was  advised  that  it  was  a fair  figure,  but 
that  the  Treasury  would  not  give  him  a larger 
sum.  He  said  I will  tell  you  their  sum,  and 
offer  it  to  you  now.  I was  obliged  to  say  in 
reply,  “ That  would  entail  a loss  of  so  many 
thousands  a year  to  the  Company,  and  we  can- 
not afford  it.” 

9538.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
offered  to  supply  a fair  service  that  would  enable 
people  to  answer  a letter  upon  the  same  day  as 
they  received  it,  and  to  send  off  goods  on  the  day 
on  which  they  were  ordered  ? — I said  I would  be 
willing  to  leave  it  to  arbitration  to  fix  a reason- 
able figure. 

9539.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  what  was 
the  difference  between  the  sum  you  were  willing 
to  take  and  the  sum  the  Postmaster-General  was 
willing  to  give  ? — To  Galway  and  Sligo  our  figure 
was  if, 000  l,  and  I think  his  offer  was  either 
6,000  l.  or  7,000  /.,  I could  not  say  which;  it  was 
a difference  of  either  2,000  l.  or  3,000  l.  As 
regards  that  sum  he  said  it  was  hopeless ; the 
Treasury  would  not  give  it. 

9540.  So  that  for  the  sake  of  2,000  l.  or  3,000 1. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

a-year  the  merchants  of  the  West  of  Ireland  are 
to  be  kept  two  days  before  they  can  execute 
orders  for  goods?  — Yes,  those  are  the  exact 
facts. 

9541.  Do  you  know  that  the  Treasury  has 
sanctioned  a mail  service  to  the  West  Indies  en- 
tailing a loss  of  43,000  /.  a-year  to  the  public 
purse  ? — I saw  that  stated  in  the  public  press. 

Dr.  Lyons . 

9542.  Do  you  consider  your  communication 
with  the  Postmaster- General  at  an  end  ? — I have 
heard  nothing  since  from  the  Postmaster-General ; 

I have  had  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
new  Postmaster-General,  but  I should  hope  the 
matter  was  not  at  an  end.  . 

9543.  In  a matter  of  this  great  public  impor- 
tance is  it  not  the  intention  of  your  Board  to 
endeavour  to  deal  with  the  new  Postmaster 
General  ? — I should  hope  so ; we  will  certainly 
apply  to  him. 

9544.  And  at  as  early  a date  as  possible  ? — 
Certainly. 

9545.  Is  it  not  a very  material  question  to  the 
whole  of  the  west  of  Ireland  with  which  you  are 
connected  by  your  line? — Certainly.  In  Sligo 
itself  there  are  several  very  large  merchants  and 
traders,  and  in  Galway  too ; and  it  would  be  of 
great  importance  to  them  to  be  able  to  answer 
their  letters  upon  the  day  they  receive  them. 

9546.  You  and  your  board  rule  over  425 
miles  of  railway  and  91  miles  of  canal,  do  you 
not? — Yes. 

9547.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what  pro- 
portion your  mileage  bears  to  the  total  mileage 
of  the  traffic  lines  in  Ireland? — I think  it  is 
about  a fourth. 

9548.  Then  is  it  not  very  important  indeed 
that  you  and  your  people,  controlling  one-fourth 
of  the  traffic  of  Ireland,  should  put  yourselves 
in  as  favourable  a position  as  possible  for  ac- 
commodating the  goods  traffic  within  a very 
large  and  a vex-y  much  undeveloped  ai-ea  of 
Ireland? — Certainly. 

9549.  Do  you  find  the  want  of  further  local 
carrying  powers  in  Ireland,  where  your  lines 
terminate,  is  very  much  felt? — Yes;  I have 
stated  that  I thought  that  a . line  from  the 
Midland  system  to  Loughrea  would  have  been 
much  needed,  and  sometime  ago  we  offered  to 
the  Government  to  make  that  line,  and  work  it 
in  a proper  way,  of  course  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  if  the  Government  would  advance 
the  money  at  3 per  cent.  I think  Colonel 
Nolan  was  aware  of  all  that  occurred.  Then 
there  is  the  Clifden  line  to  Galway,  that  would 
be  a very  important  branch. 

9550.  There  is  a great  break  shown  upon 
our  maps  between  Tuam  and  the  Sligo  line, 
at  a place  called  Claremorris ; is  there  any 
proposal  that  you  would  favour  for  bridging 
that  over?— Yes;  I think  that  the  grand  jury 
have  passed  the  presentments  for  that  line,  and 
are  in  negociation  with  the  Watei’ford  and 
Limerick  Company. 

9551.  Are  your  Company  concerned  with  that  1 
—No. 

9552.  Is  the  Tuam  line  under  your  direction  ? 
— No,  that  is  the  Waterford  and  Limerick. 

3 t 3 9553.  What 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

9553.  What  is  the  distance  between  Tuamand 
Claremorris  ? — I think  it  is  about  from  14  to  15 
miles. 

Chairman. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

9567.  Would  you  say  in  a wet  or  bad  year 
ooai  was  certainly  cheaper  ?— Yes,  the  people  get 
into  the  habit  of  using  coal,  and  they  keen  on 
with  it.  1 


9554.  Does  that  proposed  line  present  any 
engineering  difficulties  ? — No,  I am  informed 
that  it  would  be  a very  easy  line  to  construct. 

9555.  There  are  not  many  cuttings  and  not 
many  embankments,  are  there  ?— I do  not  think 
there  are  many  engineering  difficulties  in  any  of 
those  contemplated  lines  to  the  west. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

955o.  You  stated  a while  ago  that  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  minor  lines  in  Ireland 
were,  not  financially  very  prosperous  ?— I think 
that  is  so. 

9557.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  offhand  how 
many  lines  in  Ireland  since  the  commencement  of 
railway  operations  have  been  absolutely  closed  ? 

I do  not  know  of  any  except  the  Portumna 
and  Parsonstown  Railway  ; there  have  been  none 
m the  district  I am  connected  with. 

9558.  Was  not  there  one  sold  in  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court  a few  years  ago ; the  selling 
ot  a railway  is  a very  curious  operation  ?— You 
are  referring,  perhaps,  to  the  Clara  and  Banagher 
Bailway,  but  that  has  been  since  constructed  by 
another  company.  A fresh  company  was  con- 
structed upon  the  basis  of  that  sale,  and  that  com- 
pany has  made  the  line. 

9559.  The  great  majority  of  the  companies 
have  been  struggling  manfully  on  in  one  way  or 
another,  have  they  not?— Yes,  most  of  the  minor 
lines  are  worked  by  other  companies. 

9560.  Have  you  over  your  system  favourable 
rates  for  carrying  coal  inwards  ?— Yes,  I think 
so. 


9561.  Could  you  say  offhand  what  those  rates 
are  • I should  think  about  a penny  a ton  per  mile, 
perhaps  less,  with  five,  six,  or  seven  tons  in  a 
waggon. 

9562.  Though  that  seems  very  cheap  when  you 
mention  a penny  a ton  a mile,  that  is  a good  deal 
it  you  carry  it  for  100  miles  'l— Yes,  it  is,  but 
there  is  very  little  carried  100  miles,  because 
there  are  ports  at  the  far  end  of  our  line;  you 
cannot  take  traffic  100  miles  upon  our  line  with- 
out you  come  to  Ballina,  Sligo,  or  Westport,  or 
some  port  where  coal  is  brought  up. 

9563.  But  coal  is  so  essential  to  all  industries, 
that  it  would  be  desirable,  would  it  not,  to  give 
as  nuich  facilities  as  your  great  system  could  pos- 
sibly do  to  coal  without  loss  to  yourselves?— Yes 
where  they  send  a train  load  we  carry  the  coal  at 
a much  lower  rate. 

9564.  Do  you  carry  much  turf?— We  carry 
scarcely  any  at  all  except  on  the  canal  ; we  carrv 
quantities  upon  the  canal. 

9565.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
why  the  use  of  turf  is  gradually  decreasing  in 
Ireland ; first,  I would  ask  you,  is  it  consistent 
with  your  observation  that  the  use  of  turf  is 
decreasing  in  Ireland?— I think  it  has  greatly 
decreased;  I think  coal  is  cheaper  now  that 
there  are  more  facilities  for  getting  it. 

9566.  Upon  the  whole,  you  thmk  that  coal  is 
cheaper  ?— 1 hear  so. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

9568.  Now  I would  like  to  ask  you  a few 
questions  with  regard  to  your  great  canal  system  • 
is  that  working  fairly  at  present  ?— The  traffic  on 
it  is  small,  except  in  the  heavy  class  of  goods  • 
there  is  very  little  traffic  on  it  except  in  timber 
brick,  coal,  and  turf,  to  a large  extent  to  Dublin’ 
and  corn.  Formerly  there  was  a very  large  traf- 
fic upon  the  canals  in  Ireland  in  peat ; that  has 
greatly  diminished  for  the  reasons  I have  stated. 

9569.  With  regard  to  the  corn  traffic,  are  you 
aware  that  in  America  corn  is  now  very  largely 
used  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  other  animals  ? 
— Yes,  I have  seen  it  stated  so. 

9570.  Not  the  offal  of  corn,  but  the  corn  itself 
as  grown?. — Yes. 

9571.  Are  you  aware  that  the  cattle  thrive 
very  well  upon  it  ? I am  not  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  those  facts. 

• 9572.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  do,  it 
being  stated  as  a fact  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  If  you  and  the  great 
iransatlantic  systems  of  carriage  operated  to- 
gether, do  you  think  you  could  reduce  your 
charges  for  the  carriage  of  corn,  not  milled  as  a 
substitute  for  feeding  animals  in  Ireland  ?— We 
will  carry  it  cheap  enough,  if  it  is  carried  to  any 
extent ; but  the  question  is,  will  people  feed 
their  animals  upon  it. 

9573.  It  is  obvious  that  either  the  feeding  of 
pigs  and  that  class  of  animals,  if  dependent  upon 
the  offal  of  the  corn,  the  production  of  which  has 
totally  ceased  in  Ireland,  to  the  great  detriment 
to  that  country,  must  be  discontinued,  or  that 
some  substitute  for  wheat  must  be  provided  ; is 
it  not  the  fact  that  in  certain  seasons  there  is’  an 
enormous  surplus  of  corn  in  America,  which  is 
sometimes  used  as  fuel  ? — I have  read  of  that. 

9574.  Is  not  there  a great  probability,  from 
the  great  supplies  of  corn  now  coming  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  that 
coming  from  America,  that  corn  itself  must  con- 
siderably go  down  in  price  ?— Probably  it  may 
be  so  ; I do  not  know. 

.9575.  What  I want  to  come  at  is  this:  whether 
with  the  possibility  of  a largely  developed  carriao-e 
of  corn,  either  on  your  canal  or  your  railway  line, 
you  could  make  such  reductions  as  would  facili- 
tate the  inbringing  of  corn  for  the  feeding  of 
animals?— Our  corn  rates  at  present  are  very 
low,  but,  of  course,  if  corn  were  used  to  any 
extent,  no  doubt  the  rates  would  be  reduced. 

957 6.  Could  it  be  said  with  any  truth  that  you 
have  not  developed  your  canal  system  as  fully  as 
you  might,  or  as  fully  as  other  countries  have 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  ? — I think  not ; 
we  have  steamers  ourselves  plying  upon  it,  and 
we  are  open  to  carry  any  goods ; no  doubt/rail- 
ways are  competing  with  canals.  People  like  to 
get  their  goods  as  quickly  as  possible. 

9577.  As  a matter  of  public  policy,  do  you 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  likely  that  a rail- 
way company  in  the  possession  of  a . canal  would 
develope  that  canal  with  as  much  activity  as  a 

canal 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

canal  company,  which  had  not  to  consider  is 
interests  as  a great  railway  company  ? — I think 
a private  company  might  develope  it  more,  though 
we  have  another  canal  held  by  a private  com- 
pany, and  I do  not  think  they  do  much  better. 

9578.  In  the  Report  of  the  Railway  Rates 
Committee,  there  is  a statement  I would  like  to 
read  to  you  : “ Cases  have  been  adduced  where 
railway  companies,  having  acquired  possession  or 
control  of  a canal,  have  ceased  to  work  it,  or 
allowed  it  to  fall  into  disrepair,  or  charged  ex- 
cessive tolls,  especially  in  the  case  of  through 
rates,  and  that,  in  consequence,  traffic  is  diverted 
to  the  railways,  where  higher  rates  are  exacted, 
to  the  injury  of  traders  and  the  public  gener- 
ally.” Would  it  be  unjust  to  apply  that  in  any 
measure  or  degree  to  your  management  of  your 
canal? — It  would  be  quite  unjust.  We  have  not 
ceased  to  work  it ; we  have  kept  it  in  repair,  and 
are  obliged  to  do  it  by  the  Board  of  Works  engi- 
neer, who  makes  a periodical  inspection  of  it. 
The  tolls  are  settled  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners ; they  are  printed,  and  we  never  deviate 
from  them. 

9579.  The  Report  also  says:  “A  railway  com- 
pany owning  or  controlling  a canal  may  think  it 
profitable  to  lose  the  revenue  of  the  canal  in  the 
expectation  of  deriving  a greater  revenue  from 
the  railway,  to  which  it  is  a competitor,  and 
where  the  canal  forms  part  of  a through  compe- 
ting route,  it  is  obviously  its  interest,  as  a general 
rule,  to  discourage  through  traffic.”  Would  that 
in  any  sense  fairly  apply  to  your  management  ? 
— I do  not  think  it  does  ; we  give  the  canal  very 
fair  play.  Most  of  the  boats  belong  to  the  tra- 
ders ; we  treat  it  just  as  a public  highway,  and 
they  can  come  and  go  as  they  please  upon  it, 
paying  the  printed  tariff  of  tolls. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

_ 9580.  Do  you  object  to  being  unable  to  de- 
viate ; are  the  rates  fixed  too  low  for  you  ? — I 
think  the  rates  are  very  fair,  although  they  are 
very  low. 

9581.  Then  it  is  only  as  an  abstract  matter 
that  you  complain  of  being  obliged  to  keep  to 
them  ? — I do  not  complain  of  being  obliged  to 
keep  to  them ; I think  it  is  an  advantage  to  us, 
because  it  prevents  complaints  being  made  against 
us  on  that  score,  the  matter  being  out  of  our 
control. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9582.  The  Railway  Rates  and  Fares  Com- 
mittee say,  at  No.  11  of  their  Recommendations, 
“We  recommend  that  the  amalgamation  of  Irish 
raihvays  be  promoted  and  facilitated  in  every 
way,  including,  if  necessary,  direct  Parliamentary 
action.”  From  your  previous  action  I take  it 
you  would  agree  with  that.  Then  they  say,  in 
the  next  Recommendation,  “ The  question  of 
canals  in  Ireland  being  under  different  conditions 
to  that  of  canals  in  England,  and  large  districts 
in  Ireland  having  no  other  means  of  communica- 
tion, we  recommend  that  powers  be  given  to  local 
authorities  or  public  trusts  to  acquire,  extend, 
and  maintain  such  canals  in  that  countx-y  as  may 
be  deemed  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  districts 
affected.”  Do  you  see,  as  a general  and  widely 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

operating  principle,  any  objection  to  that  ? — 
None  whatever ; we  are  under  control  at  this 
moment. 

9583.  You  have  a very  long  lease  of  the  canal, 
have  you  not? — We  own  the  fee  of  it  for  ever. 

9584.  The  canal  and  the  l'ailway  run  parallel 
for  a considerable  distance,  do  they  not? — 
Yes. 

9585.  How  much  of  your  91  miles  of  canal  is 
parallel  to  a railway  ? — About  76  miles. 

9586.  Out  of  the  91  miles? — Yes. 

9587.  1 think  you  stated  that  you  had  not  in- 
quired into  the  Great  Belgian  system  of  canal 
management  and  navigation  ? — Not  at  all. 

9588.  Are  you  aware  that  canal  traffic  is 
managed  on  a vex-y  inexpensive  scale  in  Belgium, 
and  at  vex-y  low  x-ates  ? — I have  never  looked  into 
any  of  their  canal  returns. 

9589.  Are  you  aware,  from  your  own  observa- 
tion, whether  there  is  a great  deal  of  traffic  upon 
the  Belgian  canals  or  not? — I have  not  marked 
the  canals  so  much  as  the  railways. 

9590.  Have  you  observed  that  the  Belgian 
canals  are  worked  a great  deal  by  steam? — I 
know  they  are,  partly. 

9591.  I think  you  stated  tome  a while  ago, 
not  in  evidence  but  px-ivately,  that  you  work  a 
part  of  the  tx-affic  upon  your  canal  by  steam  ? — 
We  have  four  small  steamers  which  draw  the  canal 
boats  after  them. 

Chairman. 

9592.  Can  that  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
banks? — Yes,  the  steamers  ai'e  so  constructed; 
they  are  very  naiTOw. 

9593.  I suppose  they  are  not  paddle  steainex-s-; 
they  are  screws  ? — Yes,  they  are  rather  an  ad- 
vantage than  a disadvantage ; they  cut  the  weeds, 
and  make  it  easier  to  take  them  out. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9594.  The  weed  is  a great  nuisance  to  you, 
and  any  assistance  you  get  to  the  movement  of 
the  water  by  the  screw  of  the  steamer  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  you?  — Yes,  the  Canadian  weed  is  a 
great  nuisance. 

9595.  Have  you  ever  read  a work  by  M.  Gobert 
upon  Canal  Navigation  in  Belgium,  of  so  recent 
a date  as  the  year  1881  ? — No. 

9596.  He  goes  very  closely  into  the  wox-king 
of  canals  in  their  financial  aspect,  and  he  estimates 
that  when  wox-king  by  steam,  as  now,  they  are 
able  to  carry  at  0-284  d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Have 
you  any  idea  whether  your  freights  would  com- 
pare at  all  with  that?— I think  our  rates  are 
higher  a good  deal  than  that  ; we  are  about  a 
penny  a ton  a mile,  not  exceeding  3 s.  as  the 
maximum  chai-ge. 

9597.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  a very  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  traffic,  especially  of 
heavy  goods,  in  Ireland,  would  it  not  be  worth 
your  while  to  inquire  into  the  system  upon  which 
those  canals  in  Belgium  are  woi’ked,  with  a view 
to  reducing  fares,  and  giving  better  accommoda- 
tion in  Ireland? — The  i-ailway  company  cax-ry 
vex-y  little  upon  the  canal ; it  is  done  by  private 
traders  who  have  their  own  boats. 

9598.  Do  the  railway  company  lease  the  canals 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

to  private  traders  ? — No,  we  charge  them  a toll 
for  running  upon  the  canal. 

9599.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Committee 
the  way  in  which  you  work  the  system? — We 
work  a certain  number  of  boats  ourselves,  carry- 
ing traffic  as  we  would  upon  the  railway.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  are  several  public  traders 
who  have  their  own  boats ; they  carry  as  they 
please,  and  charge  what  they  please. 

9600.  You  control  their  charges,  do  you  not  ? 
— No. 

9601.  What  controls  their  charges? — The 
public  alone;  they  will  not  give  them  the  goods 
if  they  charge  them  too  much. 

9602.  Is  there  any  competition  with  those 
people,  except  your  own? — Yes,  they  compete 
with  each  other ; many  of  the  boats  belong  to 
various  men  ; there  are  a couple  of  millers  who 
have  boats;  there  is  a man  who  has  a large 
brickworks  who  has  boats  of  his  own,  and  carries 
his  own  bricks. 

9603.  Your  accounts  for  the  canal  are,  no 
■doubt,  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  accounts 
for  the  railway  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

9604.  Do  they  show  a profit  ? — No. 

9605.  Do  they  show  you  ai-e  losing  by  it? — 
They  closely  cover  their  expenses;  nothing 
more. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

9606.  You  are  bound  to  keep  the  canal  open, 
are  you  not  ? — Yes,  we  are  bound  by  the  Board 
of  Trade ; and  the  Government  Board  of  Works, 
Engineer  inspects  the  canal  periodically.  The 
Government  must  always  have  in  their  hands  a 
sum  of  8,500  /.  belonging  to  the  company  ; and 
if  we  are  in  fault,  the  Board  of  Works  lay  out 
our  money  in  improving  anything  that  is  wrong, 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9607.  May  I ask  you  which  you  regard  as  the 
more  developable  of  the  great  industries  which' 
exist  along  your  line,  and  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  great  feeders  of  your  line,  which  you 
would  expect  to  be  most  largely  developed'  in 
the  future? — Cattle  is,  of  course,  the  largest, 
and  corn  is  a considerable  industry ; the  miflino- 
industry  is  a very  large  industry. 

9608.  Where  does  your  fish  carriage  come  in  ? 
— The  sea-fishing  is  a very  small  thing  indeed 
because,  as  I told  you,  they  have  no  proper  boats’ 
nor  proper  appliances,  nor  proper  harbours. 

Chairman. 

9609.  I see  you  stand  first  amonsst  the  rail- 
ways in  Ireland  during  the  past  year,  1884,  in 
the  tonnage  of  fish;  it  is  greater  than  that  carried 
by  any  other  company?— I think  it  is  salmon  that 
brings  the  number  up.  I told  you  that  last  week 
we  carried  89  tons  of  salmon  in  one  train. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9610.  What  is  the  total  of  the  salmon  you 
carry?— I do  not  know  that;  I have  not  the 
figure. 

9611.  It  is  much  more  than  the  sea-fish,  is  it 
not?— Yes  it  is  much  more  ; the  sea-fisheries  are 
not  developed  at  all. 

9612.  Do  you  look  upon  the  carriage  of  sea- 
fish  as  an  item  in  the  near  future?— Yes;  but  we 


Dr.  Joyous—  continued. 

have  done  all  we  can  to  develop  it.  I have 
even  gone  to  France  to  try  to  get  the  French 
boats  to  land  their  fish  in  Galway  instead  of 
landing  them  in  France. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

9613.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with 
the  Government  or  the  local  people  about  the 

railway  between  Loughrea  and  Atymon  ? 

Yes 

9614.  Would  a railway  in  that  part  of  Galway 
greatly  develop  the  southern  part  of  county 
Galway  ? — I think  it  is  as  much  required  as  any 
railway  I know. 

9615.  Is  it  not  a curious  thing  that  the  whole  of 
the  south  of  such  a large  county  should  be  with- 
out a railway  ?— A railway  is  wanted  very  much 
at  Loughrea. 

9616.  Loughrea  is  a very  good  town,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

9617.  There  are  very  good  fairs  there  ? — Yes, 
there  are. 

9618.  And  you  think  that  a railway  there  will 
be  extremely  valuable  ? — Yes. 

9619.  In  what  state  are  the  negociations  ? — 
Last  year  we  offered  to  construct  the  line  if  we 
could  get  the  money  at  3 per  cent.,  and  the 
Government  refused.  The  state  they  are  now  in 
is  that  the  people  of  the  district  are  applying 
under  the  Tramways  Act ; we  have  offered  if  the 
line  is  constructed,  to  work  it  at,  I think,  55  per 
cent,  or  50  per  cent.,  1 am  not  sure  which,  and 
to  build  a terminal  station  and  fit  it  up. 

9620.  You  have  offered  the  whole  security  of 
your  company,  but  you  cannot  get  the  money  at 
3 per  cent,  from  the  Government? — That  is  so. 

9621.  And  the  project  fell  through  because 
you  could  not  get  the  money  ? — It  did. 

9622.  Are  you  to  construct  this  railway  now  ? 

• — No. 

9623.  You  are  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 
— No ; there  is  a company  formed  there  of  which 
Colonel  Daly  is  chairman,  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Nugent  and  five  or  six  others  are  directors  ; they 
are  to  construct  the  railway  and  to  hand  it  over 
to  us,  we  guaranteeing  to  work  it  when  con- 
structed at  a certain  rate. 

9624.  Have  you  also  concluded  the  nego- 
tiation as  to  what  rate  you  will  carry  it  on  when 
it  is  open? — Yes,  there  is  a signed  agreement 
with  reference  to  that. 

9625.  And  that  you  will  keep  it  in  working 
order  for  a long  time  ? — Yes,  and  run  a certain 
number  of  trains. 

9626.  Do^you  think  that  the  railway  will  be 
constructed? — It  depends  very  much  upon  the 
grand  jui-y. 

9627.  Have  not  the  grand  jury  passed  it? — 
Not  for  this  year.  They  have  not  met  yet. 

9628.  But  if  they  pass  it,  do  you  think  the 
money  will  be  found  ?— They  say  they  have  got 
the  money.  If  I am  to  believe  these  gentlemen 
they  are  certainly  under  the  impression  that  they 
have  got  the  money. 

9629.  In  case  they  do  not  get  the  money,  and 
are  not  able  to  construct  the  line,  is  there  any 
way  in  which  the  Government  could  assist  you, 
so  that  you  could  construct  it?— We  are  quite 
ready  to  abide  by  the  offer  we  originally  made 

to 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
to  make  the  line,  and  work  it,  on  an  advance  at 
3 per  cent. 

9630.  You  could  not  do  it  at  less  than  that, 
could  you? — No.  We  have  been  paying  off  a 
Government  loan  at  4|  per  cent. 

9631.  If  you  could  get  the  money  at  3 per 
cent,  you  would  make  the  railway?— We  have 
made  the  offer,  and  we  stand  to  it. 

9632.  Then  again,  I wish  to  ask  you  upon 
another  point.  Do  you  get  much  fish  from 
Westport?— We  get  very  little  except  salmon. 

9633.  You  get  very  little  seafish  ?— Very 
little. 

9634.  What  is  the  reason  of  that,  when  there 
is  such  a great  quantity  of  fish  upon  the  coast  ? — 

I think  there  are  not  proper  boats,  nor  appliances, 
nor  harbours. 

9635.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  Dublin  ? — No,  we  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  them  at  each  of  the  towns  to 
carry  the  fish  at  the  same  low  mileage  rate  that 
fish  is  carried  at  from  the  north  of  Scotland. 
We  made  rates  for  them,  and  the  Scotch  rates 
are  higher  than  the  Irish  rates.  I said,  “ you 
shall  have  the  Scotch  rates  ; get  us  the  Scotch 
rates,  and  you  shall  have  them.” 

9636.  What  kind  of  harbour  is  the  Westport 
Harbour  ; is  it  too  far  in  ? — Yes,  it  is  too  far  in  ; 
they  should  have  a small  steamer  to  bring  the 
fish  in.  I may  tell  you  that  in  order  to  promote 
that  very  traffic  at  Westport,  the  Railway  Com- 
pany purchased  a steamer,  and  lent  it  to  two 
different  companies. 

9637.  There  was  a steamer  running  on  the 
west  coast  for  years,  was  there  not? — Yes,  a 
steamer  belonging  to  the  railway  company. 

9638.  Then  Westport  is  not  suitable  for  a 
fishing  harbour.  Now  is  there  any  port  near 
Westport  which  is  suitable  ? — Yes,  Clew  Bay, 
Sligo  and  Ennislyon. 

9639.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  proper 
harbours  on  the  west  coast  the  fishery  would  be 
more  developed  ? — That-  is  my  opinion,  particu- 
larly if  the  people  were  put  in  possession  of 
better  boats  and  better  appliances  which  might 
be  done  by  advancing  money  to  them. 

9640.  Cannot  they  get  the  money  advanced 
for  these  boats  already  ? — They  have  not  got 
them.  I do  not  know  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

9641.  You  said,  I think,  that  you  carried 
goods  more  cheaply  to  a seaport  town  like  Gal- 
way than  you  did  to  an  inland  town  like  Athenry, 
though  I do  not  think  you  named  Athenry, 
now  is  not  that  rather  hard,  not  only  upon 
Athenry,  but  on  all  the  district  of  Tuam  and 
Dunmore,  that  you  should  not  give  the  advan- 
tage of  cheap  rates  to  those  towns  which  are 
supplied  almost  exclusively  from  your  line? — 
They  are  supplied  from  Galway  mostly. 

9642.  Would  you  say  that  most  of  their  goods 
come  from  Galway? — Yes,  all  the  flour  does; 
all  the  cut  timber  comes  also  from  Galway. 

9643.  But  do  not  you  think  it  very  hard  upon 
those  towns,  Tuam  and  Dunmore,  and  possibly 
Headfort,  that  they  should  not  have  those  cheap 
rates? — We  send  goods  cheaper  to  the  seaport 
towns  of  course. 

9644.  To  keep  down  the  competition  with  the 
steamers  ? — Yes. 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

9645.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  other  towns 
would  be  greatly  benefited  if  you  could  extend 
the  cheap  rates  also  to  them.  . Have  you  not 
heard  a good  many  local  complaints  about  that 
question? — What  I intended  to  convey  was  that 
the  rates  to  Galway  will  be  cheaper  than  to  the 
inland  towns  such  as  Ballinasloe;  not  so  close  as 
Athenry. 

9646.  Still  if  you  can  carry  them  at  a profit  to 
Galway  could  not  you  carry  them  also  at  a profit 
to  Athenry  and  Ballinasloe  at  the  same  rate  ? 
Many  goods  are  carried  at  the  same  rate,  but 
when  I mention  that  I am  talking  of  flour,  for 
instance. 

9647.  But  that  comes  almost  exclusively  by 
sea  to  Galway? — Yes,  but  if  we  did  not  carry 
the  coal  cheaply  to  Ballinasloe,  it  never  would 
come  via,  Dublin. 

9648.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Government 
ought  to  undertake  some  financial  operation  such 
as  advancing  money  at  three  per  cent  , which 
would  enable  you  and  other  companies  in  Ireland 
to  lower  your  rates  ?— I think  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  if  they  did  something  in  taking  up  the 
debenture  debts  of  the  company. 

9649.  What  interest  do  you  pay?— For  many 
years  we  have  raised  money  at  4 per  cent.,  but 
there  are  a few  hundred  thousands  remaining  at 
4J  per  cent. 

9650.  If  you  could  get  it  made  for  3 per  cent, 
to  repay  4 per  cent,  debentures,  do  you  consider 
you  could  lower  your  rates  to  the  extent  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Sexton? — I do  not  go  to  his 
length,  but  they  could  be  considerably  lowered. 

9651.  Could  you  lower  your  duties  30  or  40 
per  cent,  if  you  had  your  debentures  lowered  to 
3 per  cent.  ? — That  is  a financial  calculation  I 
could  not  go  into  with  you,  but  we  conld  lower 
them  a great  deal  more  than  the  advantage  was 
to  us  in  money. 

9652.  Could  you  estimate  at  all  how  much  you 
could  afford  to  lower  your  charges  upon  goods 
and  passengers  if  you  had  a Government  loan  at 
3 per  cent.  ? — That  would  be  a calculation  I 
could  not  make  on  the  spot ; but  my  opinion  is 
that  if  we  had  an  advantage  in  money,  say  of 
20,000  /.  a year,  we  would  double  that  in  the 
lowering  of  the  rates,  looking  to  the  recouping  of 
the  other  20,000  l.  to  what  Mr.  Sexton  put  before 
you,  namely,  that  in  Belgium  the  reduction  of  the 
rates  increased  the  traffic. 

9653.  The  difference  between  4 and  3 per  cent, 
would  amount  to  20,000  7.  ?— The  difference 
between  4£  and  3 per  cent,  would  be  20,000  7. 

9654.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  defects 
in  the  Tramways  Act?— Yes  ; 1 think  it  is  quite 
unworkable.  The  late  Solicitor  General,  Mr. 
M'Dermot  has  given  us  an  opinion  that  even  in 
this  Athenry  case  we  will  have  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a Bill  next  Sessson. 

9655.  Do  you  think  that  it  will  be  a great 
advantage  to  run  a railway  from  Galway  to 
Clifden? — Ido. 

9656.  Even  a narrow  gauge  railway? — Yes, 
even  a narrow  gauge  railway. 

9657.  It  would  be  a great  advantage,  and 
would  open  up  the  country  ? — Yes ; it  would. 

9658.  And  it  is  a thing  which  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  encourage  ? — Yes  ; I think  they 
ought  to  take  it  up  as  an  Imperial  question  ; as 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
being  an  advantage  to  the  country,  but  you  will 
see  all  that  in  the  evidence  already  given  before 
the  Committee. 

9659.  You  said  that  the  small  railways  were 
not  paying  through  the  country,  but  are  you 
allowing  for  the  paying  off  of  the  sinking-fund  ? — 
Taking  everything  into  account,  the  receipts  will 
not  pay  the  interest. 

9660.  Are  they  paying  2 or  3 per  cent.  ? — 
Many  of  them  are  not  paying  interest  upon  their 
preference  stock. 

9661.  Is  the  line  from  Ennis  to  Athenry  pay- 
ing ? — It  is  worked  by  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  Company  ; they  are  bound  to 
work  it  at  a certain  rate  ; blit  when  the  Agree- 
ment is  out,  I should  say  that  it  would  not  pay  ; 
they  are  not  paying  the  original  shareholders  a 
penny. 

9662.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  Tuam  line 
was  paying? — That  is  worked  by  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Company  too,  and  is  paying  better 
than  the  other. 

9663.  Would  you  not  say  that  paying  1£  per 
cent,  to  their  shareholders,  and  paying  1£  per- 
cent. to  the  sinking  fund,  would  be  better  than 
nothing  ? — But  that  is  because  they  are  worked 
by  other  companies ; if  they  were  not  they  could 
not  pay. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

9664.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  Clare- 
morris  and  Tuam  Hue ?— Yes;  but  it  would  not 
be  in  favour  of  my  company. 

Chairman. 

9665.  We  were  told  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
that  in  order  to  get  to  Ballinasloe  from  Galway 
he  had  to  sleep  on  the  road  ?— That  was  Colonel 
O’Hara.  I do  not  believe  that  would  be  so  if  he 
started  at  a proper  hour. 

9666.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  at  the  present  time,  in  the  interest  of 
your  country,  that  the  railways  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  ? — Yes,  I heard  that 
evidence  was  given,  but  I do  not  think  the 
Government  would  get  them  now  at  the  price 
they  would  have  got  them  at  before.  I think 
the  plan  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  to  me  about 
would  have  been  the  proper  plan,  to  pay  off 
the  loans  of  four  large  lines  and  give  the  money 
to  buy  up  the  others. 

Colonel  Nolan 

9667.  And  to.  insist  upon  their  having  cheap 
rates,  making  that  part  of  the  bargain? — 
Yes. 
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Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Colonel  King-Harman. 


Mr.  John  Greenhill,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

9638.  You  are  a member  of  the  firm  of  Green- 
hill  Brothers,  General  Merchants,  ot  Belfast ! — 
Yes,  I am. 

9669.  And  you  have  been  in  business  for 
about  20  years? — Yes. 

9670.  You  are  also  a member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Harbour  Board  in  the  same  town? 
—Yes. 

9671.  Those  offices,  of  course,  bring  you  much 
into  contact  with  the  system  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways ? — They  do. 

9672.  For  the  north  of  Ireland,  I believe,  you 
represent  Messrs.  Goulding’s,  of  Dublin  and 
Cork,  extensive  bone  manure  manufacturers  ? — 
Yes,  we  do. 

9673.  You  represent  also  a large  firm  of  Ame- 
rican flour-millers  ? — Yes. 

9674.  What  is  the  name  of  that  firm? — 
Messrs.  Marow  & Co. 

9675.  You  also  import  coal  into  the  country 
in  very  large  quantities? — Yes,  we  do. 

9766.  You  do  not  make  much  use  of  the  fuel 
found  in  the  country? — No;  there  is  very  little 
use  made  of  the  fuel  found  in  the  country. 

9677.  Do  you  also  forward  coal  largely  into 
the  interior? — We  send  our  coal  chiefly  into  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

9678.  Do  you  send  the  coal  by  canal  or  by 
railway  ? — We  send  it  by  both  means  of  convey- 
ance. 

9679.  You  are  of  opinion  that  cheap  convey- 
ance is  a most  important  element  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  ?— Yes ; it  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant, both  for  manufacturing  and  for  domestic 
purposes. 

9680.  And  you  can  furnish  the  Committee 
with  the  rates  for  carriage  over  the  railways  in 
various  directions ; now  from  Belfast  Quay  to 
Armagh,  a distance  of  39  miles,  what  is  the  rate? 
— The  rate  for  coal  is  3 s.  6 d.  per  ton  for  that 
distance ; and  to  Annaghmore,  a distance  of  35 
miles,  the  rate  is  4s.  6r/. ; but  I should  mention 
that  in  the  case  of  the  rate  to  Armagh  it  was 
very  much  higher  at  one  time,  but  the  Central 
Railway  Company,  a small  railway  company  in 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued . 

Belfast,  appealed  to  the  Railway  Commissioners, 
and  they  fixed  the  Armagh  rate  at  3 s.  6 c?.,  as 
being  an  equitable  and  reasonable  rate. 

9681-  The  Annaghmore  rate  has  not  been 
fixed  by  the  Railway  Commissioners  ? — It  has 
not. 

9682.  Then  from  Belfast  to  Monaghan,  a dis- 
tance of  55  miles,  what  is  the  rate?— From  Belfast 
quays  to  Monaghan  the  Railway  Commissioners 
fixed  the  rate  at  4 s.  8 d.  per  ton  ; while  to  a sta- 
tion nearer  to  Belfast,  namely,  Glasslough,  a 
distance  of  49  miles,  the  rate  is  5 s.  3 c/. 

9683.  That  was  not  fixed  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners  ? — It  was  not. 

9684.  Then  to  Omagh,  a distance  of  69  miles, 
the  rate  is  7s.  9c/.  per  ton?— From  Belfast 
Quays  to  Omagh,  a distance  of  69  miles,  the 
rate  is  7 s.  9 c/.  ; that  is  a very  high  rate.  I have 
compared  it  with  the  rate  from  Wigan  to  Staf- 
ford, a distance  of  65  miles. 

9685.  Does  that  rate  of  7 s.  9 d.  include  the  use 
of  the  waggon  ? — Yes,  it  does.  Now,  from  Wigan 
to  Stafford?  including  the  use  of  the  waggon,  a 
distance  of  65  miles,  the  rate  is  3 s.  8 d.  a ton. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9686.  That  is  less  than  half  the  other  rate? — 
Yes  ; then  from  Wigan  to  Bangor,  in  North 
Wales,  a distance  of  95  miles,  the  rate  is  5 s.  9 d. 

9687.  That  includes  the  use  of  the  waggon?  — 
It  does.  I should  mention  in  connection  with 
the  rates  from  Belfast  to  the  interior,  that  there 
is  a small  line  from  the  quays,  three  miles 
long,  over  which  there  is  a special  rate  charged 
of  1 s.  a ton ; the  railway  runs  through  the  town; 
it  was  an  expensive  line  to  make,  and  the  com- 
pany got  special  privileges  in  relation  to  charging 
a higher  rate  owing  to  the  specially  high  cost  of 
the  railway. 

Chairman. 

9688.  Then  you  come  to  the  rates  from  the 
Scotch  ports,  which  are  low,  are  they  not  ? Yes, 
the  rate  of  freight  at  present  by  steamer  from 
the  Ayrshire  ports  to  Belfast  is  2 s.  a ton. 

9689.  Then,  proceeding  from  Belfast  to  Lis- 

3 u 2 burn> 
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Chairman — continued. 

burn,  a distance  of  10  miles,  you  pay  2 s.  4 d.  for 
that  short  distance? — Yes;  in  other  words,  it 
costs  more  to  get  the  coals  10  miles  into  the  in- 
terior than  it  does  to  bring  them  from  Scotland. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9690.  Is  it  a small  company  which  owns  these 
boats  which  carry  the  coal  at  that  cheap  rate  ? — > 
You  can  charter  any  number  of  boats  at  that 
rate,  and  from  various  sources. 

Chairman. 

9691.  How  are  the  waggons  loaded  ? — They 
are  loaded  by  the  merchant. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9692.  Is  that  charged  extra? — The  merchant 
loads  and  unloads  the  waggon  himself;  the  rail- 
way company  are  at  no  expense  whatever  for  the 
loading  and  unloading.  I should  mention,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  that  the  coal  traffic  in  Ireland  is 
considered  to  be  a very  valuable  traffic  for  the 
railway  companies. 

Chairman. 

9693.  I believe  the  goods  trains  in  Ireland  are 
very  light  generally  ? — They  are  very  light. 

9694.  They  send  the  loaded  coal  waggons  by 
their  goods  trains  ? — They  do,  and  thus  use  up 
the  surplus  power  of  the  engine,  so  that  there  is 
very  little  extra  expense  in  sending  coal. 

9695.  I believe  the  Railway  Commissioners 
expressed  an  opinion  with  regard  to  that? — Yes; 
the  Railway  Commissioners  expressed  in  their 
judgment,  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Railway 
v.  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (Ireland),  the 
opinion  that  the  conveyance  of  coal  was  a very 
valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  Irish  railway 
companies, 

9696.  I need  hardly  ask  you  that  where  nearly 
all  the  coal  is  imported  the  carriage  of  that  article 
must  necessarily  be  reasonable? — It  is  indis- 
pensable that  it  should  be  reasonable. 

9697.  Is  the  carriage  now  reasonable,  in  your 
opinion  ?— I do  not  think  so. 

9698.  Is  it  anything  but  that?— It  is. 

9699.  Your  firm  deal  also  largely  in  artificial 
manures,  I believe  ? — They  do. 

9700.  Where  are  the  manures  manufactured? 
—They  are  manufactured  in  Cork  and  Dublin. 

9701.  Your  firm,  I believe,  have  agents  all 
over  the  north  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting and  extending  the  traffic?  -Yes  ; we 
have  over  130  agents  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

9702.  Are  the  rates  of  carriage  in  that  district 
regular  or  irregular  ?— They  are  irregular  and 
very  high. 

9703.  Take  from  Dublin  to  Omagh,  which  is  a 
distance  of  128  miles,  is  the  rate  upon  that  line 
12.5.  6d.  a ton  on  artificial  manure  ? — Yes;  the 
rate  is  12s.  6d.  a ton  upon  that  line. 

9704.  What  is  the  name  of  the  line? — The 
name  of  the  railway  company  is  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  (Ireland). 

9705.  Then  to  Bessbrook,  what  is  the  rate? 

To  Bessbrook  the  charge  is  very  high ; the  dis- 
tance is  69  miles,  and  the  rate  is  10  s,  1 d.  2-ton 
lots. 

9706.  From  Belfast  to  Omagh,  a distance  of 


Chairman — continued. 

66  miles,  the  rate  is  9 s.  10  tf.  ?--The  rate  is 
9s.  10  d.  a ton,  2-ton  lots. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

97  07 . When  you  say  the  rates  are  irregular 
do  you  mean  as  between  the  different  companies, 
°r_  as  between  different  stations  upon  the  same 
railway  ? — I think  generally  the  rates  are  very 
high,  but  1 think  they  are  irregular  even  between 
the  different  stations,  upon  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Carry, 

9708.  Were  you  examined  before  the  Railway 
Rates  Committee  ? — I was  examined  on  behalf  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Belfast. 

Chairman. 

9709.  From  Belfast  to  Castledawson,  a short 
distance  of  only  41  miles,  the  charge  is  8s.  a ton? 
— Yes. 

9710.  That  is  a very  high  charge,  is  it  not? — 
It  is  a very  high  charge. 

9711.  Then,  leaving  manure,  are  you  cognisant 
of  the  charges  upon  flax  ? — I am, 

9712.  I see  from  Cootehill  to  Belfast,  a dis- 
tance of  88  miles,  the  charge  for  carrying  flax  is 
17s.  a ton?— Yes;  that  is  the  station  to  station 
rate. 

9713.  That  is  a very  high  charge,  is  it  not  ?— 
It  is  a very  high  charge  indeed. 

9714.  From  Ballybay  to  Belfast,  which  is  nine 
miles  shorter,  a distance  of  79  miles,  the  rate  is 
16  s.  a ton  ? — Yes. 

97 15.  Looking  to  those  charges,  have  you  had 
occasion  to  compare  them  with  the  charges  upon 
the  Belgian  railways  for  the  conveyance  of  flax  ? 
— Yes,  I have. 

9716.  Do  you  know  the  distance  from  Courtrai 
to  Ghent? — I do  not  know  the  distance  from 
Courtrai  to  Ghent. 

9717.  By  steamer  to  Goole  or  Hull  and  railway 
to  Barrow,  a distance  of  143  miles,  or  by  steamer 
to  Belfast,  the  charges  are  20s.  a ton  ?— Yes. 

9718.  From  Courtrai  to  Ghent,  is  the  route  by 
canal  ? — I am  not  perfectly  certain,  but  there  is 
a railway.  _ The  distance  from  H ull  to  Barrow- 
in-Furness  is  143  miles. 

9719.  You  get  the  goods  to  Belfast  altogether 
at  20s.  a ton? — Yes,  at  20s.  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance. 

9720.  You  could  scarcely  tell  the  Committee 
what  the  whole  distance  would  be  then  ? — From 
Ghent  to  Hull  1 should  think  the  distance  would 
be  from  250  to  300  miles,  Hull  to  Barrow,  143 
miles,  and  then  from  Barrow  to  Belfast  would  be 
another  100  miles. 

9721.  From  Courtrai  to  Belfast  what  would 
be  the  whole  distance,  do  you  think  ? — It  would 
be  from  550  to  600  miles,  by  that  route,  I should 
say. 

9722.  Then  going  into  Holland,  to  Rotterdam, 
a good  many  goods  come  to  Leith,  do  they  not  ? 
—-Yes,  they  do. 

9/23.  Then  from  Leith  to  Greenock,  a dis- 
tance of  6 7 miles  by  railway,  and  then  by  steamer 
across  to  Belfast  from  Greenock,  what  is  the 
rate  ? — Eighteen  shillings  and  fourpence  a ton  ; 
that  is  from  Rotterdam  to  Belfast  via  Leith  and 
Greenock. 

9724.  From  Dundee  to  Greenock,  taking  the 
steamer 
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Chairman — continued. 

steamer  thence  to  Belfast,  you  get  your  goods  at 
Belfast  at  20  s.  a tOn  ?— Yes. 

9725.  This  is  all  flax  ? — Yes. 

9726.  The  growth  of  flax  in  Ireland  has 
gradually  decreased,  has  it  not?— Yes;  the 
growth  of  flax  is  gradually  decreasing  in  Ireland. 
In  1880,  the  acreage  under  flax  was  150,000,  and 
in  1884  it  was  89,000. 

9727.  There  are  two  places  you  mention  m 
your  notes,  Castlebar  and  Ballina;  flax  was 
formerly  grown  in  those  places,  was  it  not. 


9728.  Now  it  has  been  stopped  for  some  time  . 

Yes,  it  is  alleged  that  that  is  owing  to  the  very 
high  railway  rate ; it  was  about  40  s.  a ton  from 
Ballina  to  Belfast.  _ „ A 

9729.  Is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  flax  to 
Belfast  from  those  places  one  of  the  reasons  of 
the  stoppage  of  the  cultivation  ?— That  is  one  ot 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

seed? — I can  scarcely  tell  you  ; it  is  in  its  rough 
state;  it  is  not  an  agricultural  seed;  but  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  farmer. 

9742.  What  would  be  the  value  of  it  when 
you  have  operated  upon  it? — I am  not  in  this 
trade  ; this  is  information  sent  me.  I should 
mention  that  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth,  a distance 
of  68  miles,  the  rate  for  grass  seed  is  14  s.  2 d., 
carted,  but  in  the  latter  case,  the  seed  is  cleaned, 
and  it  is  really  an  agricultural  seed. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9743.  Does  that  come  in  full  waggon  loads  in 
either  case?— Not  necessarily,  but  generally  so; 
the  grass  seed  trade  is  a large  trade  in  Ireland. . 

9744.  May  I not  take  it  that  the  grain  trade  is 
always  in  waggon  loads  ? — I should  say  not 
always ; the  grain  trade  is  canned  in  two-ton 
lots. 


tne  reasons. 

9730.  What  was  the  rate  from  Castlebar  to 
Belfast  ? — The  rate  at  one  time  was  40  s.  a ton. 

9731.  What  would  be  about  the  distance,  rough- 
ly speaking  ? — Perhaps  it  would  be  220  miles. 

9732.  What  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Irish 
flax  for  your  linen  manufacture  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  ? — 1 There  is  a very  large  importation  of 
foreign  flax  ; and  the  importation  is  increasing. 

9733.  That  flax  comes  chiefly  from  Belgium, 
does  it  not?— The  coarse  flax  chiefly  comes 
from  Russia ; the  fine  flax  comes  chiefly  from 
Belgium ; the  culture  of  it  has  increased  in 
Belgium,  the  value  of  the  Belgium  flax  is  very 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  Irish  flax. 

9734.  Is  the  Belgian  flax  superior  to  the  Rus- 
sian?— Yes,  it  is  very  superior  to  the  Russian  ; 
the  Irish  flax  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  value  of 
the  Belgian  flax,  hence  the  high  rates  charged  in 
Ireland  bear  very  disproportionately  upon  the 
cheap  article  as  compared  with  the  Belgian  flax. 

9735.  Is  there  room,  do  you  think,  for  the  pro- 
fitable cultivation  of  flax  in  Ireland  ?— I am  not 
able  to  say  from  personal  knowledge,  but  that  is 
the  general  impression. 

9736.  And  that  would  apply  to  the  south,  as 
well  as  to  the  north  of  Ireland? — There  is  no 
question  of  it,  providing  that  the  facilities  were 
the  same  for  getting  it  to  the  market,  and  that 
the  skilled  labour  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
north. 

9737.  You  have  a large  trade,  have  you  not, 
in  grass  seed  ? — I understand  the  trade,  but  we 
do  not  deal  in  it. 

9738.  And  you  know  the  rates  at  which  the 
grass  seed  is  carried  ?— Yes,  from  Clones  to 
Belfast,  a distance  of  64  miles,  the  rate  for  grass 
seed  is  18  s.  3 d.  per  ton,  carted. 

9739.  Is  not  the  cartage  charged  besides  ? — 
No,  the  cartage  is  included.  The  rate  for  grain 
between  the  same  places  is  8 s.  3 d.  a ton,  station 
to  station. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9740.  Is  cartage  also  included  in  the  last  case? 
— It  is  not. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

9741.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  grass 
0.98. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

9745.  Could  you  offer  any  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  difference  ; is  it  a difficult  thing 
to  carry? — l do  not  think  so;  not  before  it  is 
cleaned ; after  it  is  cleaned,  it  becomes  an  agri- 
cultural seed,  and  it  is  taken  at  a different 
classification. 

9746.  You  can  give  no  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence between  grass  seed  and  grain ; is  it  a 
capricious  difference  ? — l think  it  must  be  ; l do 
not  see  any  reason  for  the  extraordinary  dispro- 
portion. 

Chairman. 

9747.  Iiow  is  the  seed  carried  ? — It  is  carried 
in  bags. 

9748.  1 suppose  you  have  no  complaint  to  make 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  ; it  is  carried 
carefully,  is  it  not  ?—  Yes,  it  is  carried  care- 
fully. 

9749.  Then  from  Banbridge  to  Belfast,  that 
ig  a distance  of  only  24  miles  ? — Y es,  and  the 
rate  is  6 s.,  station  to  station. 

9750.  Then  from  Portadown  to  Belfast,  a 
distance  of  25  miles,  only  one  mile  more,  the  rate 
is  the  same? — Yes. 

9751.  How  does  that  contrast  with  the  same 
article  carried  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  a 
distance  of  47  miles? — The  rate  charged  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  is  6 s.  8 d.  from  station 
to  station. 

9752.  That  is  only  8 cl.  more,  while  the  distance 
from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  is  nearly  double ‘the 
distance  from  Portadown  to  Belfast? — Yes; 
while  from  Portadown  to  Belfast  the  rate  for 
grain  is  3 s.,  only  half  the  rate  of  the  grass 
seed. 

9753.  Then  you  can  tell  the  Committee  some- 
thing, about  the  granite  sets  which  are  carried  in 
the.  north  of  Ireland  from  Belfast  to  Goraghwood ; 
that  is  a distance  of  41  miles? — Yes. 

9754.  The  company  charge  4 s.  a ton  ? — Yes, 
it  is  4 s.  a ton,  with  a rebate  of  8 d.  a ton,  if 
500  tons  are  taken  in  12  months. 

9755.  From  Belfast  to  Dundrum,  a distance 
of  34  miles,  the  rate  is  3 s.  6 d.  ? — Yes. 

9756.  Will  you  contrast  that  with  the  same 
article  carried  from  Greenock  to  Edinburgh,  a 
distance  of  69  miles  ? — That  is  only  4 s.  6 cl.  a 
ton,  station  to  station. 

3 u 3.  9757.  Then 
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Chairman — continued. 

9757.  Then  take  the  carriage  of  biscuits  upon 
the  line  ; is  that  dear  ?— I think  the  rate  for  the 
carriage  of  biscuits  is  fair,  speaking  from  infor- 
mation I have  received. 

9758.  Belfast  is  a great  manufacturing  place 
for  biscuits,  is  it  not?— Yes,  it  has  a fair  manu- 
facture. I should  like  to  mention  that  there  are 
some  inconsistencies  in  the  rates  which  are  very 
striking.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  biscuits  to 
the  west  ol  Ireland;  you  can  get  them  to  the 
north  and  midland  sections  very  fairly. 

9759  From  Belfast  to  Sligo,  a distance  of 
136  miles,  the  rate  is  33s.  4 d.  per  ton,  while  from 
hlasgow  to  Aberdeen,  a distance  of  153  miles, 
the  charge  is  only  25  s.  ?-Yes,  those  figures  are 
correct. 

9760.  Then  going  to  the  south  and  west,  to 
Cork,  a distance  of  280  miles  from  Belfast,  the 
biscuits  are  carried  at  30  s.  a ton  ? — Yes. 

9761.  And  to  Thurles,  a distance  of  199  miles, 
the  charge  is  40  s.  ? — Yes. 

9762  Whereas  to  Mallow,  a distance  of  257 
nules,  the  charge  is  35  s. ; how  do  you  account 
lor  that  great  charge  to  Sligo,  and  that  part  of 
Ireland,  as  distinguished  from  the  same  goods 
carried  to  Cork,.  Mallow,  and  the  south,  at  a 
forthat 7 leSS  PnCe  ?_I  cannot  Sive  the  reason 

?I63;P,Sti|.1  th?y  are  inconsistent  rates,  are  they 
not  —1  he  fact  is,  the  nearer  you  come  to  Dub- 
lin,  they  seem  to  charge  higher  rates;  that  is  on 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  line. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9764  But  how  do  you  make  out  that  they 
chaige  less  for  a carnage  of  double  the  length  to 
Bork  as  compared  with  the  charge  to  Sligo  ?— 
Ihe  tact  is  there ; I cannot  explain  it. 

9i65.  In  the  first  case  they  would  go  through 
Dublm  to  Cork,  would  they  not  ?~I  presume 
sea  competilion  has  something  to  do  with  it  ; that 
is,  steamer  competition. 

9766  There  is  trans-shipment  from  one  railway 
to  another  in  both  cases,  both  going  to  Slio-o  and 
also  going  to  Cork?-Goods  for  Sligo  go  vid 
Mullingar,  not  vid  Dublin,  as  a rule.  S 


Chairman. 

9’67.  1 believe  great  efforts  are  being  made  at 
the  in,lustry  in  the 

9/68.  Is  that  desire,  or  endeavour,  frustrated 
many  way  by  the  high  rates  of  carriage  upon 
ivoollen  goods  ?-Yes,  that  has  limited  it  Fro m 
Disbellaw  to  Belfast  the  distance  is  86  miles,  and 
the  charge  is  23  s.  8 d.,  whereas  from  Stirling  to 
Montrose,  the  same  distance,  the  charge  is  20s. 

9769.  Including  cartage  ? Yes. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

97/0.  Are  those  charges  all  upon  large  lots? 

It  is  the  ton  rate,  and  for  any  quantity. 

9/71.  And  not  for  less  than  a ton  ? — It  is  the 
ton  rate  that  is  given  to  me. 

9772.  You  spoke  of  two-ton  lots  when  you 
were  speaking  of  grain  and  seeds,  and  I wished 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
to  know  if  this  was  upon  the  same  scale’— I 
not  clear  upon  that  point. 

Chairman. 

9773.  As  a general  rule,  do  you  know  whether 
there  is  an  allowance  made  for  a larger  quantitv 
of  goods  being  carried  ?—  It  is  a rate  for  manu- 
factured goods,  so  that  I think  it  would  be  a rate 
for  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9774.  Do  you,  in  your  own  trade,  get  any 
allowance  for  large  quantities  ?— For  coal  we  do. 

Chairman. 

9775.  And  for  manure  too?— Manures  are 
generally  quoted  in  2 -ton  lots. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9776'.  If,i?  an?  case  y°u  send  50  tons,  you 
would  be  able  to  get  special  rates,  I presume  ’ 
— J.  never  get  special  rates. 

Mr.  Corry. 

9777.  Have  you  ever  sent  manure  by  60  tons 
at  a time  ?— We  should  it  we  had  a special  rate. 
We  are  obliged  to  bring  the  manure  by  sea 
owing  to  the  high  railway  rates. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

,.®778-  D«es  that  allowance  make  any  material 
o^enCe^~ It1depends  uPon  the  extent  of  it. 

Yes  /y’  15111  d°eS  14  make  difference  ? — 

Mr.  Corry. 

9780.  The  sea  carriage  is  cheaper  than  the 
railway  carnage  a great  deal,  is  it  not?— Yes- 
but  a great  deal  of  this  manure  ought  to  come 
by  rail,  because  we  have  to  send  it  up  the  line 
towards  Dublm.  for  a short  distance,  after  it  has 
got  to  Belfast. 

Chairman. 

9781.  That  is  one  of  the  largest  articles  which 
you  send  .—We  do  a considerable  trade  in  arti- 
ficial manure. 

9782.  Now  going  back  to  the  woollen  goods; 
from  Lisbellaw  to  Dublin,  a distance  of  122  miles. 
Including  cartage,  the  rate  is  30s.  2d.  : then 
taking  the  same  goods  from  Stirling  to  Aber- 
,,r  eI7  'oinch  is  the  same  distance,  the  rate  is 
-7s.  6 4,  cartage  included;  then  there  is  also 
an  article  which  you  have  a great  deal  of  busi- 

J with,  that  is  common  soap;  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  that  manufactured  at  Belfast,  is 
,re  “?*  18  1 fair  quantity  of  it  manu- 

factured at  Belfast;  we  do  not  deal  in  it  om- 
W 0th  w manufacturers  of  Ireland  do. 

9783.  Prom  Belfast  to  Newry,  a distance  of 
45  miles,  the  charge  is  13s.  2d.  a ton,  including 
cartage  and  from  Belfast  to  EnniskiUen,  a dis- 
tance  of  67  miles,  the  charge  is  19s.  2d. ; from 
Belfast  to  Sligo,  a distance  of  136  miles,  the 
charge  is  19s.  2d.,  including  cartage  ; from  Bel- 
fast to  Ballina,  231  miles,  the  charge  is  22s.  6d., 
station  to  station.  Then  you  contrast  that  with 

the 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  Scotch  rates ; soap  is  sent  from  Glasgow  to 
Edinburgh,  a distance  of  47  miles,  for  9s.  10(7.  a 
ton,  including  cartage  ?— Yes  ; as  against  the 
13s.  9c/.  from  Belfast  to  Newry. 

9784.  Then  from  Glasgow  to  Dundee,  a dis- 
tance of  86  miles,  the  charge  is  12  s.  6(7.,  including 
cartage;  from  Glasgow  to  Aberdeen,  the  dis- 
tance” is  153  miles,  and  the  charge  is  15  s.,  also 
including  cartage  ? — That  is  correct. 

9785.  I believe  you  consider  that  the  rates 
upon  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  line  are 
fair?— Yes,  I do. 

9786.  With  the  great  deal  of  sea  competition 
that  exists,  are  the  rates  reasonable  upon  the 
whole? — l think  so.  . 

9787.  The  reason  you  mention  for  that  is,  that 
the  towns  on  this  system  have  easy  access  to  the 
Glasgow  market  through  the  ports  of  Larne, 
Coleraine,  Portrush,  and  Derrv  ?— Yes.  Might 
I just  mention  that  from  Belfast  to  Ballina  the 
rate  is  so  high  for  manufactured  soap  that  it  is 
usual  to  send  the  goods  first  to  England,  and 
then  to  reship  them  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9788.  To  what  port  are  they  shipped  in  Eng- 
land ? — To  Liverpool. 

M r.  Leake. 

9789.  What  is  the  rate  then  to  Ballina  ? — 
20  s.  Belfast  to  Ballina  via  Liverpool. 

9790.  Cannot  you  send  from  Belfast  to  Ballina 
by  steam  yourself  ?— There  is  no  steam  commu- 
nication from  Belfast  to  Ballina. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9791.  How  much  do  you  say  is  saved  by  send- 
ing to  England  and  then  sending  the  goods  back 
again  ? — 2 s.  6 d.  a ton. 

Chairman . 

9792.  Then  sugar  goes  from  Belfast  to  Porta- 

down,  a distance  of  24  miles,  for  7s.  3d.,  and 
from  Glasgow  to  Belfast  for  8 s.  4 d.,  making  to- 
gether 15  s.  7 d.  ?■ 

9793.  Whereas  from  Glasgow  via  Belfast  to 

Portadown  direct,  what  is  the  rate? - 

9794.  Are  those  through  rates  practically  ex- 
tinguishing the  Irish  trade  in  sugar  ? 

9795.  Then  there  is  another  article  which  you 
do  a large  trade  in,  I believe,  namely,  bran  ? — 
Yes,  we  do  a large  trade  in  bran. 

9796.  From  Belfast  to  Armagh,  a distance  of 
35  miles,  they  charge  you  5s.  a ton? — Yes,  that 
is  the  station  to  station  rate. 

9797.  And  from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen,  a dis- 
tance of  87  miles,  they  charge  you  11s.,  and  to 
Omagh,  a distance  of  66  miles,  they  charge  you 
9 s.  2 d.  a ton  ; are  those  rates  very  high  ? — They 
are  very  high  indeed,  because  bran  is  a very 
cheap  article ; it  is  only  worth  47.  10s.  per  ton 
at  present. 

9798.  Are  the  farmers  obliged  to  use  a good 
deal  of  imported  bran  in  consequence  of  the  large 
quantity  of  manufactured  flour  which  finds  its 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

way  into  the  country  ? — The  farmers  are  obliged 
to  use  imported  bran. 

9799.  The  importation  of  flour  increases  the 
uantity  of  bran  which  requires  to  be  imported, 
oes  it  not?  —It  has  that,  tendency,  no  doubt. 

9800.  Where  does  the  bran  come  from  ?— From 
France,  Holland,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
a little  from  America. 

9801.  Is  the  meal  from  the  Indian  corn  much 
used  ? — I think  so. 

9802.  How  is  the  Indian  corn  imported? — It 
is  generally  imported  as  it  is,  unmanufactured.  . 

9803.  Then  it  is  ground  up  in  Ireland? — It  is 
ground  up  in  Ireland. 

9804.  What  is  that  used  for  chiefly? — It  is 
used  for  cattle  feeding  chiefly. 

9805.  It  is  not  used  as  an  article  of  food  ?— I 
think  it  is  to  some  extent  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
but  I am  not  very* well  acquainted  with  the 
matter. 

9806.  They  make  it  into  puddings  and  that 
kind  of  thing  in  Italy,  and  I have  found  it  not 
bad?— I should  state  that  the  very  highest 
qualities  of  flour  are  much  more  used  than  they 
were. 

9807.  Maize  is  rather  heating  in  its  character, 
is  it  not  ? — I am  not  aware  of  its  chemical  qua- 
lities. 

9808.  Now  I will  take  the  subject  of  bacon ; 
from  Ballymena  to  Belfast,  a distance  of  33  miles, 
the  charge  is  6s.  a ton;  from  Belfast  to  Barrow 
by  sea  the  charge  is  16s.  6(7.  per  ton? — Yes;  the 
total  rate  from  Ballymena  to  Barrow  via  Belfast 
is  22  s.  6 d.  a ton,  while  the  through  rate  from 
Ballymena  to  Barrow  is  12  s.  6(7.  I mention  that 
to  show  that  the  merchant  at  the  seaport  is  very 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  through  rates  which 
prevail,  and  that  the  through  rates  and  the  local 
rates  are  not  fixed  upon  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9809.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  book  the  bacon  to 
an  Irish  port  first,  and  then  to  England  or  Scot- 
land, it  costs  you  10  s.  more  than  if  you  booked 
it  through  to  England  ? — That  is  so. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9810.  By  what  route  does  that  go  then? — 
Under  the  through  rate  it  goes  over  precisely 
the  same  railway,  and  by  the  same  steamer  as  in 
the  case  of  local  booking. 

Chairman. 

9811.  Then,  again,  the  carriage  of  tea  is  rather 
high,  is  it  not? — It  is  rather  high,  but  it  is  the 
inconsistency  that  I complain  of. 

9812.  What  are  the  rates  for  tea  from  London 
to  Ballymena  ? — From  London  to  Ballymena,  via 
Barrow  or  Fleetwood  and  via  Belfast,  the  charge 
is  45  s.,  while  from  London  to  Belfast  alone  the 
rate  is  46  s.  8 d. 

9813.  Then  taking  the  short  distance  from 
Belfast  to  Ballymena,  a distance  of  33  miles,  you 
find  the  rate  heavy  again  ? — It  is  charged  9 s.  3d. 
a ton,  which  makes  it  55  s.  11(7.,  as  against  45  s. 
under  the  through  rate. 

98 14.  Then  with  regard  to  drapery  goods.,  have 
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Chairman — continued. 

you  to  complain  of  the  rate  for  the  carriage  of 
them?— Yes,  I do. 

9815.  From  Manchester  to  Portadown  via 
Belfast  the  rate  is  66s.  8 d.  for  silks? — Yes,  silks 
are  66  s.  8 d. 

9816.  While  from  Manchester  to  Belfast  alone 
the  rate  is  77  s.  6 d.,  and  from  Belfast  to  Porta- 
down the  rate  is  11s.  8 d.,  making  it  altogether 
89s.  2d.  ? — Yes,  the  rate  is  altogether  89s.  2d., 
as  against  66  s.  8 d.,  the  through  rate. 

9817.  The  same  difference  you  find  in  the 
cotton  goods,  do  you  not? — Yes,  in  cotton  and 
general  drapery  goods. 

9818.  From  Manchester  to  Portadown  the  rate 
is  32  s.  6 d. ; from  Manchester  to  Belfast  the  rate 
is  27  s.  6rf.,  and  from  Belfast  to  Portadown  8 s., 
making  35  s.  6(7.? — The  same  principles  apply, 
but  the  differences  are  not  so  flagrant  as  in  the 
case  of  silks. 

9819.  Then  as  to  general  drapery  goods,  you 
say  the  charge  from  Manchester  to  Portadown  is 
43s.  4 d , while  from  Manchester  to  Belfast  and 
Beliast  to  Portadown  it  comes  to  47s.  7 d. ; does 
that  exercise  any  injurious  influence  over  the 
trade  in  mercery  and  drapery  goods?  — Un- 
doubtedly, that  is  so. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9820.  Do  they  avoid  transhipment  by  booking 
through  ? — No,  they  do  not, 

9821.  They  do  not  avoid  any  charges  what- 
ever, would  you  say  ? — They  do  not  avoid  tran- 
shipment- 

9822.  Do  they  avoid  any  charges  upon  the 
goods ; take  goods  going  through  to  Portadown 
and  avoiding  being  detained  at  Belfast,  do  they 
save  any  railway  or  transit  charges  ?— I think 
the  only  saving  there  could  be  would  be  the 
cartage  in  Belfast,  which  would  arise  if  they  were 
booked  locally,  and  also  the  harbour  dues  ; the 
harbour  dues  and  cartage  are  always  included  in 
through  rates. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9823.  If  the  through  rate  includes  the  harbour- 
dues,  does  not  that  make  the  case  worse  ? — Yes, 
it  does. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9824.  I only  wanted  to  know  if  there  were  any 
legitimate  saving  ? — No,  the  case  is  rather  aggra- 
vated by  stopping  the  goods  in  Belfast;  harbour- 
dues  and  cartage  must  be  added  to  the  local  rates. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9825.  Do  not  the  railway  company  in  one  case 
collect  and  deliver,  while  in  the  other  case  they 
avoid  both  collection  and  delivery  ; in  the  case  of 
goods  going  through  there  would  be  no  collection 
and  delivery,  but  if  they  were  stopped  at  your 
ports  they  would  have  to  be  both  collected  and 
delivered  ? — 1 think  the  rates  I have  given  you 
are  carted  rates. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9826.  Whether  the  goods  are  delivered  at 
Belfast  or  at  Portadown,  could  you  say  whether 
the  carrying  company  in  each  case  perform  the 
same  function  as  to  delivery  ? — I should  be  glad 


Mr.  Sexton—* continued. 

to  be  allowed  to  send  the  Committee  a note  about 
that. 

9827.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  carrying 
company  do  more  work  for  the  through  rate 
than  for  the  local  rate,  or  the  contrary  ? — I can- 
not give  an  opinion  upon  that  point,  because  I 
have  not  the  data. 

Chairman. 

9828.  I see  with  regard  to  the  through  rates, 
that  the  Manchester  silk  merchants  have  a great 
advantage ; from  Manchester  to  Omagh,  the 
through  rate  is  73  s.  4 d.,  whereas  the  rates  for 
the  same  goods  sent  from  Manchester  to  Belfast 
and  thence  to  Omagh,  comes  to  101s.  6 d., 
making  a great  difference  ? — Yes;  the  101s.  6(7. 
is  the  local  rate  as  against  73  s.  4 d. ; that  is  in  the 
case  of  silks. 

9829.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton  goods  I do 
not  see  that  there  is  much  difference  ? — There  is 
not  so  much  difference. 

9830.  The  difference  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of 
the  silks  ? — 1'hat  is  a very  large  difference. 

9831.  But  in  general  drapery  goods  the  dif- 
ference is  very  small  ? — Yes. 

9832.  The  difference  there  is  only  about  1 s.  6 d., 
the  through  rate  is  55  s.,  and  the  broken  rate 
56  s.  4 (7.  between  Manchester  to  Omagh  through 
Belfast  and  Manchester  to  Belfast,  and  thence 
to  Omagh  ?—  That  is  correct. 

Di.  Lyons. 

9833.  Do  the  silks  require  more  care  in  hand- 
ling on  the  railway  ? — There  is  a less  quantity 
of  them  sent,  and  they  require  more  care. 

Chairman. 

9834.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  point  ot 
the  rates  that  the  Irish  railway  companies 
should  charge  ? — I have  taken  five  of  the  Irish 
railway  companies;  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  with  470  miles  of  line,  and  a capital 
of  8,180,000  7.  in  round  numbers  ; the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland,  with  a mileage  of  470  miles, 
and  a capital  of  6,860,000 1. ; the  Midland  and 
Great  W estern  Railway  of  Ireland,  with  a mileage 
of  426  miles,  and  a capital  of  5,250,000  7. ; the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company,  with 
270  miles,  and  a capital  of  2,200,000  7. ; and  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway,  with  a 
mileage  of  158,  and  a capital  of  2,000,000  7. 
The  total  mileage  is  1,794,  and  the  total  capital 
is  24,490,000  7.  I have  compared  these  figures 
with  those  of  two  Scotch  railway  companies, 
the  North  British  Railway  Company  and  the 
Caledonian  Railway  Company.  The  North 
British  Company  has  950  miles,  and  the  Cale- 
donian Company  730  miles,  making  together 
1,680  miles ; and  the  capital  of  the  Scotch  com- 
panies is  72,800,000  7.,  or  in  other  words,  the  cost 
of  the  Irish  lines  is  about  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  the  lines  of  those  two  companies. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9835.  Per  mile? — Entire  cost,  and  also  per 
mile. 

Mr.  Corry. 

9836.  Do  not  you  think  that  you  include  in 
one  the  debenture  stock,  and  not  in  the  other  ? 

— I have 
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Mr.  Corny — continued. 

j have  taken  tlie  whole  capital  in  each  com- 

Pa9837.  Including  the  debenture  stock?— Yes, 
and  I can  prove  that  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

*9838.  I always  thought  that  the  Irish  railways 
bad  been  very  expensive  in  their  construction? 

bf0j  they  are  not  expensive,  inasmuch  as  their 

stations  are  upon  the  fringe  of  the  towns. 

9839.  I thought  they  were  constructed  very 
largely  during  the  iron  panic  ? — I examined  it  in 
another  way ; I see  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
Eno-lish  and  Scotch  railways  combined  is  42,000  l. 
permile,  while  that  of  the  Irish  is  14,000  l. 

9840.  Are  you  sure  that,  in  your  computation 
of  the  capital,  you  have  included  everything 
entitled  to  interest  out  of  the  profits?— Yes.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  upon  that  ground  the  rates 
in  Ireland  ought  to  be  lower ; whereas,  instead  of 
that,  they  are,  as  a rule,  higher. 

Chairman. 

9841.  The  country  is  well  adapted  for  railway 
construction  as  regards  the  absence  of  tunnels 
and  embankments,  is  it  not  ? In  many  parts  of 
Ireland  the  ground  is  very  level  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

9842.  Therefore  the  railways  have  been  con- 
structed more  cheaply  than  in  this  country  ? — It 
is  rather  an  engineering  question,  but  most  parts 
of  Ireland,  1 think,  are  tolerably  level. 

9843.  Are  there  not  many  parts  of  Ireland 

which  ought  to  be  opened  up  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  and  developing  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ?— 
Undoubtedly.  ^ 

9844.  Some  parts  of  Donegal  and  Galway  are 
very  deficient  in  railway  accommodation  for  the 
transit  of  their  goods,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

9845.  Do  you  see  any  possibility  under  the 
present  system  of  meeting  that  requirement  ? — 
I think  an  extension  of  the  tramways  would  be 
very  useful. 

9846.  Do  you  think  that  the  construction  of 
tramways  would  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
country  ; would  it  not,  if  possible,  be  better  to 
perfect  the  railway  system? — I think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  railway  system  perfected,  pro- 
vided we  had  a very  liberal  administration  of 
them ; but  at  present  the  administration  of  them 
is  so  very  narrow  and  illiberal  as  to  prevent  any 
extension  of  trade. 

9847.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  respect- 
ing the  means  of  any  improvement  of  the  adminis- 
tration?— I think  it  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  up  the  railway  administration  of 
Ireland,  unless  we  could  have  some  very  much 
more  liberal  administration  than  we  have.  At 
present  we  have  about  15  companies,  and  an 
immense  number  of  railway  directors  and  mana- 
gers ; and  we  find  that  those  very  often  clash 
with  each  other  a good  deal  in  this  way,  that  many 
of  the  directors  themselves  are  not  business  men; 
some  are,  but  some  are  not;  and  they  do  not  take 
a very  intelligent  view  of  what  is  required  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  I 
think  if  the  Government  do  not  see  their  way  to 
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take  up  the  railways,  I should  like  to  see  the 
railway  companies  amalgamated  to  a greater 
extent  than  they  are,  but  with  a great  deal  of 
control  by  the  Bailway  Commissioners.  Amal- 
gamations have  taken  place  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
to  a very  considerable  extent,  but  we  have 
not  got  that  benefit  from  the  amalgamations 
that  we  should  have  ; and  in  this  way,  that  the 
amalgamated  railways  are  managed  in  sections. 
In  the  north,  taking  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany, there  are  three  heads.  There  is  one  board 
of  directors,  but  still  the  three  sections  are 
managed  as  distinct  concerns ; and  if  you  want  a 
through  rate  from  one  section  to  the  other,  you 
have  to  appeal  to  the  traffic  managers,  and  there 
is  a great  deal  of  time  lost  in  getting  rates  ; in 
other  words,  they  have  to  ask  themselves  for 
permission  to  give  the  facilities  that  the  trade 
requires. 

9848.  In  some  cases  I understand  there  are 
difficulties  about  the  connecting  lines;  I have 
been  told  that  on  arriving  at  one  place  by  one 
railway  you  have  very  often  to  wait  an  hour  and 
a-half  before  the  next  line  takes  you  up?— Yes, 
that  is  so ; the  arrangements  in  Ireland  are  very 
defective.  We  are  about  30  years  behind  in 
railway  management. 

9849.  I believe  you  express  your  opinion  that 
you  see  no  remedy  for  it,  except  that  the  State 
take  them  up  and  govern  them? — Unless  the 
Government  should  take  them  up,  or  we  other- 
wise had  a very  liberal  administration.  W e want 
an  Allport  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9850.  He  would  have  to  manage  the  directors 
first,  would  he  not?— I have  no  doubt  he 
would. 

Chairman. 

9851.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  existing  railways  in  Ireland  ?— No, 
I have  not.  The  cost  of  the  railways  in  Ireland 
is  only  about  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  cost 
of  the  London  and  North  Western. 

9852.  Have  you  reckoned  up  the  amount  of 

the  salaries  of  the  officials?— I have  not.  I think 
if  the  Irish  railway  companies  would  have  fewer 
of  them,  and  pay  them  better,  we  should  get  on 
more  satisfactorily.  . . 

9853.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  the 

canals?— I should  like  to  see  them  extended  and 
facilities  given  by  the  present  canals  ;^in  Ire- 
land there  is  no  competition  as  in  England. 
The  only  competition  we  can  get  to  keep  the 
railway  companies  at  all  in  check  is  the  canal 
system.  . 

9854.  I suppose  the  railway  companies  nave 
no  interest  in  developing  the  canals  for  heavy 
traffic? — In  the  north  of  Ireland  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9855.  Are  the  canals  in  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
way companies  ? — Not  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Chairman. 

9856.  We  heard  the  other  day  that  the  Boyal 
Canal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Midland  Bailway 
Company ; do  you  think  that  the  canal  system 
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might  be  extended  and  improved,  and  if  extended 
and  improved,  would  be  beneficial  as  regards  the 
carriage  of  heavy  goods,  such  as  stone,  manure, 
and  peat ; would  the  canals  carry  those  goods 
advantageously  ? — Undoubtedly  the  canals  would 
be  a great  benefit  for  a certain  class  of  heavy 
traffic. 

9857.  But  they  are  not  of  such  benefit  now  as 
they  ought  to  be  ? — They  are  not. 

9858.  So  far  from  shutting  up  a canal,  you 
would  be  all  for  widening  it  and  making  it  more 
useful,  would  you  not? — I would. 

9859.  I believe  you  do  not  approve  of  the  plan 
of  closing  one  of  the  canals  which  we  have  heard 
of  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — I think  it  would  be 
a great  mistake  ; it  would  be  placing  us  in  the 
hands  of  a railway  company  which  has  not  treated 
us  liberally. 

9860.  But  I thought  you  gave  the  opinion  that 
the  railway  companies  had  not  treated  the  canals 
in  such  a way  as  to  discourage  the  canal  traffic  ? 
— They  are  in  competition  in  certain  parts. 

Mr.  Sexton . 

9861.  Is  the  Ulster  Canal  navigable? — It  is 
not  at  present. 

9862.  How  did  it  cease  to  be  navigable  ? — By 
leakage. 

9863.  The  Board  of  Works  allowed  the  canal 
to  get  into  a useless  condition  ? — They  did. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

9864.  Are  not  its  locks  out  of  order? — Yes,  it 
wants  more  money  to  be  spent  upon  it ; you  can 
only  send  your  traffic  now  in  wet  weather,  when 
there  is  sufficient  water  in  it, 

Mr.  Corry. 

9865.  There  is  a bill  at  present  before  the 
Honse  with  regard  to  the  Ulster  Canal,  to  hand 
it  over  to  the  Laggan  Navigation  Company,  who 
would  spend  a large  amount  of  money  upon  it  ? 
—That  is  so- 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9866.  You  have  given  the  Committee  very 
interesting  information  with  reference  to  the 
rates  upon  trade  in  Ireland ; may  I ask  if  you 
think  the  trade  of  Ireland  is  increasing  in  respect 
to  railway  communication  ? — I think  there  has 
been  a little  increase  in  the  communication ; 
new  lines  have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 

9867.  From  your  knowledge,  would  you  say 
that  there  is  more  trade  moving  about  ? — I think 
so,  if  you  take  a period  of  20  or  30  years; 
but  for  the  last  year  or  two  it  seems  as  if  the 
trade  was  rather  decreasing. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9868.  Would  you  say  that  is  so  generally  in 
Ireland  ? — I think  so  generally.  I am  certain  that 
we  must  have  a more  liberal  management  of  the 
railways,  unless  the  trade  is  to  be  largely  extin- 
guished in  our  country;  because  when  you  come 
to  the  end  of  one  line  there  is  an  almost  impas- 
sable barrier  ; you  cannot  get  on  to  the  next  line 
without  a great  deal  of  difficulty;  it  is  nearly 
as  difficult  to  get  from  one  line  to  another  in 


arranging  rates',  and  obtaining  facilities  for  traffic, 
as  it  would  be  for  France  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  Belgium. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9869.  Is  it  difficult  to  get  through  rates  over 
different  lines  ? — It  is  a very  difficult  thing  indeed 
to  get  through  rates  over  different  lines. 

9870.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  to  write  to 
the  different  companies  for  the  different  rates, 
and  then  add  them  together,  and  divide  them 
yourself? — No,  you  must  apply  to  the  first  com- 
pany if  you  want  to  send  goods  six  miles  upon 
the  adjoining  line;  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it 
arranged.  If  you  take  a station  or  two  nearer 
Dublin,  than  Cavan,  upon  the  Great  Western, 
you  can  get  your  goods  sent  to  Cavan  upon  the 
Great  Northern  line,  but  after  that  you  to  have 
to  pay  the  high  local  rate. 

9871.  Does  that  extend  to  goods  sent  from 
England  ? — No,  not  to  the  same  extent,  because, 
as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  there  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  London  and  North  Western,  and 
other  big  companies,  which  seem  to  have  the 
Irish  railways  almost  entirely  under  their  control; 
which  is  a very  serious  aspect  of  the  case  in- 
deed. 

9872.  I wanted  to  ask  you  whether  that  did 
not  apply  to  rates  from  one  part  of  your  railway 
to  another,  as  well  as  to  goods  coming  from 
England? — It  would  be  very  much  more  difficult 
to  get  the  rates  between  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies than  from  the  English  railway  com- 
panies. 

9873.  Do  you  ever  apply  to  the  English  rail- 
way companies? — Yes,  I do. 

9874.  They  will  give  you  their  rates  while  you 
cannot  get  them  from  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies ? — We  can  get  them  very  much  more  easily 
from  the  English  railway  companies  than  by 
applying  to  the  Irish  railway  companies. 

9875.  Do  you  consider  that  is  because  the 
English  railway  companies  are  very  much  con- 
trolling the  Irish  railway  companies  ? — Yes. 

9876.  Then  it  is  very  much  coming  to  what 
you  wished  ; that  there  should  be  a control  over 
the  Irish  railway  companies ; is  not  that  so  ? — 
But  I meant  the  control  of  the  Nailway  Com- 
missioners, not  the  control  of  the  railway  com- 
panies ; some  of  the  Irish  companies  are  under 
obligation  to  the  English  companies. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9877.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  obligation  ? — 
Take  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  and  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Companies. 
The  Great  Northern  Company  have  guaranteed 
a certain  amount  of  traffic  through  the  port  of 
Greenore  to  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company,  and  if  they  cannot  make  up  the 
necessary  quantity  of  traffic  they  have  to  pay  the 
deficiency  in  hard  cash. 

9878.  Do  they  get  rid  of  any  deficiency  for 
which  they  become  liable  by  becoming  compliant 
in  other  respects? — They  have  such  an  inter- 
change of  arrangements,  that  we  always  find 
that,  practically,  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Railway  Company  very  largely  controls  the 

Irish 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

Irish  railway  companies,  the  Great  Northern 
Kailway  Company,  especially.  I can  prove  it  to 
you.  I have  been  myself  frequently  giving  evi- 
dence before  the  Railway  Commissioners  in  nx- 
jno-  various  rates  from  Belfast,  and  we  have 
always  found  that  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company’s  manager,  Mr. 
Findlay,  Mr.  Kay  and  others,  help  to.  sustain 
the  high  local  rates  charged  over  the  Irish  rail- 
ways ;°they  seem  always  to  be  trying  to  keep  up 
the  local  rates. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9879.  As  against  low  through  rates  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9880.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  rates  from 
London  or  Manchester  to  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land are  low?— I think  they  are  reasonable  rates, 
as  a rule. 

9881.  Are  they  lower  than  the  local  rates?— 
Yes  ; if  the  railway  company  is  offered  goods  in 
England  they  will  evidently  carry  them  at  a lower 
rate  than  if  they  were  offered  by  a merchant  at 
any  seaport  in  Ireland. 

9882.  And  that  apart  from  a large  quantity  ? 
—Yes  ; the  facilities  are  to  the  person  who  lives 
in  England. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9883.  Is  it  because  he  lives  in  England,  or 
because  he  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  cus- 
tomer ?— I cannot  exactly  answer  that  question ; 
but  the  general  impression  is  that  the  railway 
companies  appear  to  give  the  low  rates  to  the 
Englishman,  and  if  he  becomes  the  largest  cus- 
tomer it  is  because  of  the  facilities  given  to 
him. 

9884.  You  are  aware  that  the  manager  of  a 
railway  has  no  political  or  national  objects  in 
view ; he  only  wants  to  get  the  biggest  flow  of 
traffic  over  his  line,  and  it  is  because  of  that  that 
you  find  the  difference ; that  the  great  flow  is 
from  England,  and  the  small  flow  is  from  your 
towns  ? — The  reason  of  the  small  quantities  from 
the  seaports  is  that  the  rates  from  the  seaports 
are  so  much  higher  in  proportion,  as  well  as 
absolutely  so  much  higher,  to  the  seaports  in 
England. 

Mr.  Sexton . 

9885.  How  could  it  affect  the  flow  of  the 
traffic,  seeing  that  the  local  manager  has  to  carry 
the  goods  in  any  case  to  an  English  seaport?  I 
cannot  give  any  explanation  of  that. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9886.  Is  this  the  explanation;  that  if  he  re- 
tains it  in  his  own  hand  he  secures  the  traffic, 
hut  if  you  had  it,  you  would  give  it  to  a rival 
company,  or  you  might  do  ? If  the  companies 

- themselves  manage  the  trade  they  secure  it  for 
themselves,  so  that  they  pass  you  by  ? — That 
may  be  so  ; they  can  go  to  a railway  company  in 
Ireland  and  say.  If  you  will  give  us  your  traffic 
this  way  we  will  give  you  our  traffic  in  return. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9887.  Does  not  it  mean  that  the  railway  man- 
ager likes  to  get  200  or  300  miles  of  traffic  on 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
to  his  line,  rather  than  getting  30  or  40,  taking 
it  from  London  to  any  of  your  towns  as  easily 
and  as  fast  as  taking  it  to  Belfast? — I do  not  quite 
understand  the  question.  . • 

9888.  But  I believe,  in  spite  of  the  high 
charges  of  the  Irish  railways,  the  dividends  are 
very  small,  are  they  not? — Yes,  I think  they 
are  rather  small ; I think  the  average  of  Irish 
dividends,  including  the  best  of  them,  is  only 
a little  over  3 per  cent. 

Colonel  King- Harman. 

9889.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  consequence  of,  or 
in  spite  of,  the  high  charges?— I think,  if  they 
lowered  their  charges  they  would  have  a better 
traffic ; there  is  a very  large  traffic  over  the  roads 
now.  I have  heard  a firm  of  linen  bleachers 
state  that  they  have  to  carry  the  whole  of  the 
linen  25  miles,  from  Castledawson  to  Annagh- 
more.  The  rate  charged  by  the  railway  company 
is  10  s.  4d.  a ton,  while  they  can  cart  it  for 
7 s.  4 <7  ; and  the  same  observation  applies  to  a 
large  number  of  other  firms  within  a radius  of 
30  to  35  miles  of  Belfast.  There  is  an  enormous 
cart  traffic  on  the  roads.  One  firm  not  very  far 
from  Belfast,  Mr.  Barber,  I am  informed,  has 
40  horses  always  engaged  in  going  backwards 
and  forwards  with  his  goods. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9890.  How  many  miles  is  that? — Eight  or 
nine  miles. 

Mr.  Corry. 

9891.  But  they  have  a siding  now  on  to  their 
works,  have  they  not?— They  have  a siding  on 
to  their  works;  but,  notwithstanding  that  facility, 
the  rates  are  such  that  they  cart  their  goods. 

Colonel  King- Harman. 

9892.  What  railway  is  that? — The  Great 
Northern. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9893.  Then  their  high  charges  have  not  led  to 
increase  of  dividends.  “ There  is  that  scattereth 
and  yet  increaseth ; there  is  that  withholdeth 
that  which  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty  ” ? 
— Certainly. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9894.  Do  you  witness  large  goods  trains  in 
Ireland,  or  only  small  ones  ? — They  are  not  large 
goods  trains.  I should  say  they  very  seldom 
run  up  to  the  extent  of  the  engine  power. 

Chairman. 

9895.  You  told  the  Committee  that  passengers 
and  goods  all  go  by  one  train? — On  some  of  the 
remote  branches  they  carry  all  descriptions  ot 
traffic  together. 

Mr.  Corry. 

9896.  Your  evidence  is  chiefly  with  regard  to 
railway  rates  ; do  you  think  that  the  high  rates 
upon  the  Irish  railways  are  the  cause  ot  several 
Irish  industries  not  progressing? — I say  they  are 
one  of  the  causes. 

9897.  Now,  talking  of  these  through  railway 
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Mr.  Corry — continued. 

rates,  supposing  you  were  sending  pork  from 
Ballymena  to  the  north  of  England,  do  they 
make  a special  rate  for  that? — They  do  to  Barrow, 

1 know. 

9898.  As  they  do  from  the  north  of  England 
to  Ballymena? — Yes. 

9899.  So  that  the  through  rate  is  as  applicable 
to  goods  from  Ireland  as  it  is  to  goods  from  Eng- 
land ? — It  is  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  other  way. 

9900.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  the  manure 
manufacturers  in  Belfast  have  any  special  advan- 
tages in  sending  their  goods  to  local  towns  in 
Ireland,  above  what  you  would  have  bringing  it 
from  Dublin? — I do  not  legally  think  they 
have. 

9901.  You  can  bring  goods  from  Dublin  to 
Belfast,  and  distribute  them  in  different  towns 
along  the  lines,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Belfast 
manufacturer  can  do  from  Belfast,  can  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  but  we  have  the  disadvantage  of  bringing 
it  from  Dublin ; but  as  far  as  the  railway  rate  is 
concerned  from  Belfast  to  the  interior,  we  are  not 
put  at  a disadvantage. 

9902.  So  the  local  manufacturer  in  Belfast  has 
no  advantage  over  you  ? — No ; the  railway  com- 
pany cannot  legally  give  preference  rates. 

9903.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  reason  which 
induces  you  to  send  your  manure  from  Dublin  to 
Belfast  is,  that  the  carriage  by  sea  is  always 
cheaper  than  by  railway? — It  is  cheaper;  but  we 
have  to  send  a good  deal  of  this  manure  back 
towards  Dublin.  We  think  they  ought  to  give 
us  reasonable  rates  from  Dublin  to  the  north, 
so  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  to 
send  it  back  from  Belfast. 

9904.  How  far  would  you  send  it  up  the  line, 
half-way  ? — No;  perhaps  about  one-third  of  the 
way. 

9905.  Now,  with  regard  to  grain,  you  gave  a 
comparison  between  grass  seed  and  grain ; you 
told  us  that  grass  seed  was  18  s.  3 d.,  and  the 
grain  only  8 s.  3 d. ; is  not  that  a question  of  the 
large  bulk  of  grass  seed  in  comparison  to  the 
grain  ? — It  is  more  bulky,  but  it  is  not  more 
bulky  than  bran,  which  goes  at  the  same  rate  as 
grain. 

9906.  Then  you  said  that  the  charge  for  grain 
from  Clones  to  Belfast  was  8 s.  3 d.  a ton  ? — 
Bran  is  almost  all  taken  at  the  grain  rate.  I see 
we  send  it  to  Omagh  at  7 s.  6 d.  a ton,  which  is 
a couple  of  miles  further.  I am  not  sure  about 
Clones,  but  I am  sure  it  will  not  be  more  than 
that. 

9907.  You  told  the  Committee,  with  regard  to 
the  cheap  rates  on  coal  from  the  Scotch  ports  to 
Belfast,  that  you  considered  them  to  be  about 

2 s.  a ton ; is  that  an  average  rate  ? — No,  it  is 
not  an  average  rate.  I should  think,  perhaps, 
the  average  rate  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
would  be  about  2 s.  4 \d.  a ton ; it  is  an  excep- 
tionally low  rate  just  now.  Vessels  are  chartered 
now  at  1 s.  10£  d.  I gave  the  rate  as  2 s.  be- 
cause I thought  the  Is.  10^ d.  rather  excep- 
tional, the  discharging  is  paid  by  the  merchant. 

9908.  So  that  the  fact  of  the  coal  being  able 
to  be  laid  down  in  Belfast  at  that  very  small 
freight  does  not  at  all  militate  against  the  manu- 
factures of  such  a place  as  Belfast? — No,  I 


Mr.  Corry — continued. 

should  think  that  rather  tended  to  encourage 
them.  ° 

9909.  You  told  the  Committee  about  the  square 
sets  for  paving ; how  would  the  rates  from  Bel- 
fast to  the  places  you  named  compare  with  the 
rates  from  Wales,  for  instance,  where  you  would 
have  sea  carriage  ? — I cannot  give  the  Committee 
any  definite  information  about  the  rates  from 
Wales.  I am  aware  that  there  are  a large  quan- 
tity of  sets  coming  from  Wales,  and  I have  to 
do  with  a large  number  of  steamers  myself,  as 
agent  for  them ; but  the  stones  which  come 
thence  are  sent  under  an  agreement,  and  I do 
not  know  what  the  rate  is. 

9910.  I should  like  to  compare  the  difference 
in  the  railway  rates  from  Goraghwood,  or  from 
Dundrum,  with  the  rate  laid  down  from  Wales  ? 
—I  made  the  comparison  with  a Scotcli  rail- 
way. 

9911.  Then,  again,  you  gave  the  relative  cost 
of  the  construction  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  rail- 
ways ; my  impression  has  always  been  that  the 
rate  per  mile  of  the  Irish  railways,  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  stations,  was  very  much 
higher  than  the  Scotch,  because  they  have  a 
wider  gauge  ? — We  have  10  inches  wider  gauge, 
but  it  is  mainly  10  inches  of  land,  which  is  not 
very  valuable  in  Ireland. 

9912.  Have  you  found,  or  is  it  your  opinion, 
that  if  the  powers  of  the  Railway  Commissioners 
were  extended  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
traders  in  general  in  Ireland  ? — I think  so ; I 
think  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  we  should 
have  the  power,  and  that  access  to  that  court 
should  be  cheapened,  and  that  we  should  haye 
greater  facilities  given  to  us  for  applying  to  it. 

9913.  I think  you  stated  that  the  amalgama- 
tion that  had  taken  place  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
with  the  Great  Northern  Company  had  not 
tended,  in  the  way  you  desired,  to  the  lowering 
of  the  rates? — No,  it  did  not;  because  immedi- 
ately after  the  amalgamation  the  companies  began 
to  raise  the  rates  to  a number  of  stations. 

9914.  So  that  would  be  against  your  idea  of 
amalgamation  ? — I am  in  favour  of  amalgamation 
only  under  proper  control. 

9915.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  the  purchasing  of  the  Irish  railways  reported 
against  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the 
Government  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9916.  Do  you  say  that  the  Irish  gauge  is  not 
the  same  as  the  English  gauge  ? — No;  it  is  about 
10  inches  broader. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9917.  Would  you  say  that  your  trade  had 

gained  or  benefited,  or  had  been  injured,  by  the 
control  over  it  of  the  English  railway  companies, 
to  which  you  allude  ?— Our  business  has  been 
injured  by  the  control  over  the  Irish  railways 
exercised  by  the  English  railway  companies, 
which  is  almost  paramount,  especially  that  of  the 
London  and  North  W estern  Company.  , 

9918*  The 
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Mr.  Sexton. 

9918.  The  tendency  is  to  send  everything 
through  Belfast -without  stopping  there? — Yes, 
it  has  injured  the  trade  of  the  seaports  of  Ire- 
land. I do  not  know  that  it  has  been  worse  for 
the  interior,  but  it  is  worse  for  us  in  the  sea- 
ports. 

9919.  The  system  seems  to  apply  both  in- 

wardly and  outwardly,  as  far  as  I can  discover 
from  your  evidence? — The  difference  is  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  English  exporters  to  Ire- 
land. ....  o 

9920.  Whatever  way  it  is,  it  hurts  you  r — 
It  does. 

Mr.  Corry. 

9921.  Do  I understand  that  if  we  had  the 
same  class  of  goods  to  send  from  Irish  towns  to 
English  towns  as  they  have  from  English  towns 
to  Irish  towns,  the  rate  would  be  different? — No, 
but  you  do  not  meet  with  that  practically;  that  is 
rather  perhaps  an  abstract  question  than  a prac- 
tical one. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

9922.  Do  I understand  that  you  mean  that 
persons  in  the  interior  of  Ireland  are  benefited 
by  the  general  English  control,  but  that  the  sea- 
ports are  injured? — They  in  the  interior  may  be 
benefited  by  it,  so  far  as  purchase  from  England 
is  concerned,  because  the  rates  are  favourable  to 
them  ; but  I think  that  the  rates  should  be 
equalised,  so  that  the  traders  in  the  seaports  in 
Ireland  should  be  able  to  trade  as  well  as  those 
in  England. 

9923.  Are  you  able  to  say  -whether,  since  the 
central  control  over  the  Irish  railways  has  gone 
on,  goods  are  cheaper  in  the  inland  towns  of 
Ireland  than  they  were  before? — I can  scarcely, 
perhaps,  give  a very  intelligent  answer  to  that 
question. 

9924.  I only  meant  whether  your  inland  towns 
of  Ireland  had  gained  by  being  put  in  connection 
with  the  great  emporia  of  England  ? — I do  not 
think  the  inland  towns  have  gained.  I think 
they  have  rather  lost  ground  of  late. 

9925.  What  would  be  your  proposition  in  the 
shape  of  a remedy  ?— I think  they  ought  to  give 
rates  upon  an  equal  basis  to  and  from  the  sea- 
ports in  Ireland. 

Chairman. 

9926.  Do  you  mean  that  the  home  industries 
have  rather  stood  still  while  the  imports  have  in- 
creased, or  that  the  home  industries  increase  with 
the  imported  articles  ? — I do  not  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Corry. 

9927.  Do  you  think  that  the  extension  of  the 
tramway  system  in  parts  of  Ireland,  where  there 
is  no  railway  accommodation,  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  or  not? — I think  the  ex- 
tension of  the  tramways  would  be  a great  bene- 
fit. I should,  myself,  prefer  having  railway  ac- 
commodation to  those  districts,  but  I am  afraid 
railways  will  not  pay. 

9928.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  tramway  system 
could  be  extended  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country  ? — I think  so. 

9929.  And  that  it  would  help  the  industrial 
work  in  the  country  ? — Y es  ; cheap  communica- 
tion always  tends,  I think,  to  develope  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

0.98. 


Colonel  King- Harman. 

9930.  How  far  do  you  know  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Ulster  Canal  and  the  Shannon  ? 
— I understand  the  communication  very  well  up 
to  Lough  Erne. 

9931.  Is  it  in  fair  oi’der  up  to  the  Erne? — 
The  Laggan  Navigation  Company’s  canal  is  in 
fair  order,  but  the  Ulster  Canal  is  not  in  fair 
order. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

9932.  You  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Ulster  Canal  in  its  relations  to  the  more  imme- 
diate north  of  Ireland  ? — I have. 

9933.  Have  you  read  the  Bill  which  is  before 
Parliament  now  connected  with  it  ? — I have  not 
read  it. 

9934.  Do  you  think  the  maintenance  of  the 
Ulster  Canal  would  be  useful  to  the  district 
through  which  it  passes  ? — I do. 

9935.  You  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  your 
examination  something  about  competition  ; did 
you  mean  that  there  was  no  competition  amongst 
railways,  or  no  competition  between  railways  and 
canals.  I was  not  quite  sure  whether  I under- 
stood your  evidence  ? — I meant  that  there  is  no 
competition  practically  between  one  railway  and 
another  in  Ireland. 

9936.  I think,  with  your  knowlegde  of  Belfast, 
you  would  hardly  think  that  that  holds  good  as 
between  Londonderry  and  Belfast? — London- 
derry, in  some  senses,  is  an  exception ; but  they 
enter  into  traffic  arrangements  with  each  other, 
and  the  competition  is  not  a very  severe  one 
between  the  two  companies. 

9937.  There  is  the  power  of  competition  by 
competing  lines,  if  they  wish? — There  is  the 
power  of  competition,  but  they  enter  into  traffic 
arrangements,  and  the  competition  is  in  a large 
measure  nullified. 

9938.  Does  your  knowledge  extend  to  any  of 
the  English  lines,  say,  from  the  country  to  London 
by  different  lines  ofi  railway  ; is  not  competition 
nullified  by  combination  to  some  extent  there? 
— I think  nearly  all  the  English  railway  com- 
panies have  entered  into  arrangements,  but  they 
are  upon  a much  more  liberal  basis  than  they  are 
in  Ireland.  Take  the  three  companies  running 
north,  their  arrangements  are  much  more  liberal 
than  they  are  in  Ireland. 

9939.  What  I understand  by  your  answer  is, 
that  the  arrangements  between  the  English  com- 
panies is  not  as  detrimental  as  it  is  in  Ireland  ? — 
By  no  means. 

9940.  You  made  a statement  with  reference 
to  Greenore  which  rather  surprised  me.  You 
state  that  the  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany has  an  agreement  with  the  Great  Northern 
Company  of  Ireland  that  if  the  traffic  does  not 
amount  to  a certain  amount  by  Greenore,  the 
Great  Northern  Company  of  Ireland  must,  make 
it  good? — Yes,  that  is  the  case;  it  arose  in  this 
way  : it  was  originally  a case  of  an  agreement 
made  by  what  was  then  the  Irish  North  West- 
ern Company  with  the  London  and  Northwest- 
ern Company  for  traffic  to  and  from  the  Irish 
North  Western.  The  Irish  North  Western  was 
absorbed  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany some  years  ago,  and  they  came  under  an 
agreement  to  give  Greenore,  that  is  the  London 
and  North  Western  Company,  so  much  traffic, 
otherwise  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  cash. 

9941.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
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Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued, 
there  is  a deficiency  ? — There  was  a little  over 
2,000  l.  last  year ; I saw  that  from  a statement 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany. 

9942.  Of  course  that  would  compel  the 
chairman  of  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  to 
find  the  money  by  charging  larger  rates  ? — 1 
think  the  tendency  is  rather  to  withdraw  to 
Grecnore  traffic  which  would  naturally  come 
through  other  ports,  especially  through  the  port 
of  Belfast. 

9943.  You  also  told  the  Committee  that  you 
thought  railway  fares  in  Ireland  were,  as  a rule, 
higher  than  the  railway  fares  in  England;  have 
you  any  figures  to  support  that  statement;  have 
you  gone  into  that  subject  so  that  you  could 
name  the  railway  companies  to  us  ? — 1 was 
thinking,  when  I made  the  statement,  of  two 
large  companies,  the  Midland  and  the  North 
Eastern  of  England.  Their  first-class  fares  are 
about  1 i d.  per  mile ; the  second-class  fare  upon 
the  North  Eastern  is  ljrf. ; and  the  third-class 
fare  in  each  case  is  about  1 d.  The  railways  in 
Ireland  are  dearer  than  that;  I am  unable  to  give 
the  exact  figures,  but  I know  they  are  consider- 
ably higher,  and  the  accommodation  is  considerably 
inferior.  They  are  bad  carriages,  and  trains  are 
very  slow. 

9944.  I ask  you  this  question  in  anticipation, 
because  I feel  sure  that  one  manager  will  state 
that  the  fares  upon  his  line  of  railway  are  as  low 
as  the  fares  upon  any  of  the  English  lines  ? — One 
of  the  highest  lines  in  Ireland  with  regard  to 
passenger  fares  is  the  Midland  Great  W estern ; 
they  are  very  high  is  their  first  and  second  class 
fares.  I think  they  are  about  2£  d.  first  class, 
and  2d.  second  class.  The  Great  Northern 
Company  comes  about  next  ; the  Northern 
Counties  is  a shade  lower  than  the  other  two 
companies  I have  mentioned. 

9945.  The  Northern  Counties  Company  does 
not  come  so  low  as  the  two  English  companies 
you  have  mentioned  ? — It  does  not  come  so  low 
in  the  first  and  second  classes  as  the  two  English 
companies  I have  mentioned ; there  are  some 
companies  higher  than  those  two. 

9946.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  there 
is  not  the  same  passenger  duty  in  Ireland  as 
there  is  in  England  ? — There  has  never  been  any 
passenger  duty  in  Ireland. 

9947.  Consequently  Irish  railways  are  in  a 
position  under  those  circumstances  to  give  lower 
Tates  if  they  are  so  disposed? — It  is  to  their 
advantage  that  they  have  no  passenger  duty  to 
pay. 

9948.  Have  you  any  idea  from  your  own 
experience  why  the  Irish  companies  do  not 
appear  to  see  their  way  to  develope  the  traffic  by 
lower  rates  and  fares  ? — I cannot  tell  the  reason, 
but  their  policy  is  very  narrow  and  illiberal; 
they  seem  to  go  on  the  principle  ot'  asking  them- 
selves “how  much  will  the  traffic  bear?”  Where- 
ever  there  is  no  competition,  by  sea  or  canal 
especially,  they  put  up  their  rates  to  a very  high 
point. 

9949.  Naturally,  from  what  you  stated  before, 
about  the  25  miles  of  horse  carriage,  there  must 
be  something  wrong  there  ? — There  is  something 
radically  wrong.  There  ought  not  to  be  the 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued, 
immense  traffic  along  the  roads  that  there  is ; it 
is  not  only  a gigantic  traffic,,  but  it  is  a continu- 
ous traffic  from  a large  number  of  towns. 

9950.  Do  you  attribute  this  want  of  foresight, 
as  I may  call  it,  of  the  Irish  companies  to  the 
action  of  their  managers  or  to  the  action  of  their 
directors?— It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  get 
behind  the  scenes. 

9951.  But  you  have  had  some  experience,  and 
you  must  know  something  about  it  ? — I think  it 
must  be  both  combined.  If  they  had  a very 
intelligent  and  enterprising  manager,  i think 
it  is  possible  that  the  directors  would  be  more 
liberal  than  they  are.  Many  of  the  directors  are 
not  men  of  business. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9952.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  railway 
managers  follow  out  the  policy  of  the  directors? 
— No  doubt  they  do. 

9953.  Are  not  most  of  them  from  England? — 
I think  they  generally  come  from  inferior  posi- 
tions in  England ; the  railways  in  Ireland  are 
very  small  matters  relatively. 

9954.  I will  ask  you  whether  the  locomotive 
superintendents  do  not  come  also  from  England? 

9955.  They  go  from  clerkships  in  England  to 
superior  posts  in  Ireland,  do  they  not  ? — I am 
not  prepared  to  state  that. 

— 'They  generally  come  from  England  or  Scot- 
land ; from  posts  very  often  with  limited  expe- 
rience. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

9956.  I suppose  you  would  consider  that  an 
extremely  able  man  with  strong  opinions  might 
cause  or  induce  the  railway  companies  to  act 
more  in  accordance  with  the  real  interests  of  the 
country  ? — I think  he  might  influence  them  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Chairman. 

9957.  Where  are  your  engines  constructed; 
do  you  make  your  own  engines  in  Ireland,  or  do 
they  come  from  Glasgow? — They  are  con- 
structed, some  of  them  in  England,  and  some  in 
Ireland,  but  I think  they  are  constructed  mainly 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 

9958.  Where  are  those  engines  constructed  if 
they  are  not  constructed  in  Ireland  ? — 1 think  the 
Great  Northern  Bailway  construct  some  of  the 
engines  themselves  at  their  own  works.  I am 
not  so  well  conversant  with  the  south  of  Ireland; 
I do  not  know  where  they  get  them  there. 

9959.  Does  the  plan  of  the  railway  generally 
come  over  from  this  country  or  from  Scotland? 
— I think  they  are  imported  ; in  some  instances 
the  companies  make  their  own.  I think  the 
tendency  is  rather  on  the  increase  to  construct 
them  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Henry  Bruce. 

9960.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  Northern 
Counties  Bailway  Company  of  Ireland  construct 
a good  many  of  their  carriages  in  Ireland  ? — I 
believe  they  do.  I think  the  tendency  is  rather 
in  that,  direction,  for  the  Northern  Bailway 
Companies  to  construct  their  rolling  stock  in 
Ireland. 

9961.  I think 
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Mr.  Leake. 

9961.  I think  you  said  that  the  canals  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  were  independent  of  the  railway 
companies  ?— They  do  not  belong  to  the  railway 
companies. 

9962.  Is  the  management  of  them  enterpris- 
ing?— Not  particularly  so. 

9963.  Do  they  compete  with  the  railways  for 
your  traffic  ? — To  some  places. 

9964.  The  competition  is  beneficial?— -It  is. 

9965.  Might  it  be  much  more  beneficial  if  con- 
ducted with  more  enterprise? — It  would  be  much 
more  beneficial  if  they  extended  it  further  into 
the  country. 

9966.  They  do  as  well  as  they  can  i — Ihe 
area  is  somewhat  limited. 

9967.  But  with  their  present  area  they  do 
pretty  fairly  ? — They  do. 

9968.  And  their  competition  is  beneficial  ? — 

Yes.  , 

9969.  It  keeps  the  railway  companies  in  lormr 
Yes,  the  canal  rates  are  rather  low. 

9970.  You  mentioned  the  gauge  of  the  rail- 
ways in  Ireland.  Do  you  know  whether  the 
wider  gauge  has  any  bad  effect  upon  the  eco- 
nomical working  of  them? — I am  really  not  in  a 
position  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  question. 

9971.  I think  we  may  take  it  that  you  have 
established  your  case,  that  there  are  preferential 
rates  in  Ireland  for  through  traffic  over  local 
traffic.  Can  you  give  any  clear  and  concise  ex- 
planation why  the  through  rates  should  be  so 
much  less  than  the  local  rates  added  together  ? — 

I really  cannot  give  any  reaons  for  it;  we  know 
it  is  so,  as  a matter-of-fact. 

9972.  It  is  not  directly  levelled  at  your  local 
traffic,  is  it?— We  cannot  tell  the  motive,  we 
know  the  fact  and  the  effect. 

9973.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  unreasonable  sug- 
gestion, that  the  railway  management  which 
negotiates  the  through  rate  has  a desire  to  hold 
the  traffic  in  its  own  hand  ? — It  has  that,  effect 
to  some  extent. 

9974.  As  regards  the  effect  of  the  through 

rate  in  Ireland,  generally,  would  you  suppose  that 
it  was  a loss,  that  the  through  rate  from  England 
to  Ballymena  or  Portadow'n  was  a loss  to  Bally- 
mena or  Portadown,  as  an  economical  rate  for 
those  two  places  ? — I should  say  it  was  for  some 
things.  _ . 

9975.  But  what  you  point  out  to  us  is  that  it 
is  an  entire  loss  to  the  Belfast  merchants  and 
traders  who  import  from  England? — Yes,  to  mer- 
chants in  the  northern  seaports  generally. 

9976.  You  are  not  clear  that  part  of  that 
economy  of  the  through  rate  is  due  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  delivery  and  re- collection  in  Belfast?  I 
am  not  perfectly  clear  on  some  of  the  articles  I 
mentioned,  but  there  is  a very  large  margin  of 
difference  quite  irrespective  of  that. 

9977.  But  I want  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  allowed  for  that? — I have  promised 
to  make  inquiries  upon  that  subject. 

9978.  Whatever  the  difference  may  be,  in 
your  judgment  it  is  not  equal  to  the  advantage 
to  the  through  trader  over  the  local  trader  ? By 
no  means.  In  fact,  if  the  cartage  is  added  in 
the  case  of  the  two  or  three  articles  I am  not 
quite  sure  about,  it  would  simply  aggravate  my 
complaint. 
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9979.  Then  that  which  may  possibly  be  no 
loss  to  Ballymena  or  Portadown  is  a distinct  loss 
to  the  Belfast  merchant  ? — Yes  ; I do  not  think 
that  it  is  altogether  a gain  to  the  merchant  in  the 
interior,  because  the  shopkeepers  in  the  country 
deal  in  a very  large  number  of  goods  ; they  have 
a very  promiscuous  business,  so  that  they  are  as  a 
rule  obliged  to  come  to  the  seaports  to  buy  some 
classes  of  goods. 

9980.  So  that  it  will  not  be  ail  gain  ? — It  will 
not  be  all  gain  ; besides  we  do  not  see  why  a 
railway  company  should  not  carry  their  goods  as 
cheaply  for  a merchant  as  they  will  for  a railway 
company. 

9981.  You  do  not  see  why  the  Irish  seaport 
trader  should  be  crushed  out  in  favour  of  an 
English  trader ; that  is  to  say,  not  by  natural 
causes,  but  by  inequitable  rates  ? — Yes  ; it  is  an 
inequitable  process. 

Chairman. 

9982.  Is  the  same  advantage  given  to  the 
through  rate  back  again?— Yes,  the  principle  is 
admitted  in  goods  from  Ireland  to  England. 

9983.  But  unfortunately  there  are  no  industries 
to  take  advantage  of  that? — There  are  very  few 
industries  to  take  advantage  of  that. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9984.  But  you  told  the  Committee  that  the 
local  rate  between  the  interior  and  Belfast  was 
disproportionate  as  compared  with  the  through, 
rate  ? — Yes. 

9985.  The  proportion  of  local  rate  for  carry- 
ing bacon  to  Belfast  is  very  high  compared  with 
the  total  cost  of  conveying  it  to  England  ? —It  is 
so. 

Mr.  Leake. 

9986.  You  stated  that  the  general  result  of  the 
through  rates  was  detrimental  to  Belfast? — I 
consider  so. 

9987.  Then  taking  the  whole  result  of  these 
differential  rates  upon  Portadown,  Ballymena, 
and  Belfast,  you  would  not  consider  the  result 
was  profitable  to  Ireland  as  a whole? — Not  as  a 
whole. 

9988.  If  such  a system  were  to  extend,  and 
Belfast  were  to  be  crushed  out,  then  you  would 
have  absentee  merchants  as  well  as  absentee 
landlords ; to  a large  extent  they  would  reside 
in  England?— No  doubt.  Our  own  firm  does 
its  business  to  a great  extent  from  Glasgow 
and  from  Liverpool ; we  are  obliged  to  take  our 
goods  and  consign  them  from  those  ports. 

9989.  You  are  obliged  to  put  yourself  into 
the  fictitious  position  of  being  a Glasgow  or 
English  merchant  rather  than  an  Irish  merchant, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to  avail  yourself  of 
the  through  rate  facilities? — Yes,  we  are  driven 
to  that  by  the  action  of  the  railway  companies. 

9990.  If  your  extinction  were  due  to  natural 
causes  and  to  fair  competition,  you  would  not 
expectthat  the  Legislature  could  help  you,  would 
you? — No. 

9991.  But  you  are  threatened . with  this  on 
the  part  of  the  carrying  monopolists  who  owe 
their  existence  to  the  State  ? — That  is  so.  . _ 

9992.  And  you  cannot  establish  a competitive 

3 x 4 company 
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Mr.  Leak? — continued. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 


company  very  easily  to  apply  the  natural  laws  of 
trade  ? — They  have  a monopoly  with  respect  to 
the  direction  of  the  current  of  trade,  and  they 
abuse  it,  as  we  think. 

9993.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  a reason- 
able action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to 
provide  that  the  carrying  monopolists,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  should  carry  at  such  a rate 
for  a portion  of  the  route  as  would  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  rate  for  the  whole  distance  ? — I think 
it  would.  I do  not  see  what  objection  there 
could  be. 

9994.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  the 
same  difficulty  faces  English  traders  as  faces 
yourself  ; that  differential  rates  put  the  traders 
of  one  locality  at  a disadvantage  compared  with 
the  traders  of  another,  and  the  home  trader  with 
the  foreign  trader?  — I have  often  heard  that 
stated. 

9995.  And  I believe  it  can  be  proved.  Then 
you  think  an  equitable  provision  of  the  Legisla- 
ture would  be  that  no  monopolist  company 
should  be  enabled  to  charge  for  the  same  service 
a greater  sum  per  mile  for  part  of  the  route  than 
for  the  whole  route?— It  is  rather  difficult  to 
give  a general  answer  to  that  question,  because 
exceptional  circumstances  may  arise ; it  might 
be  deshable  if  a railway  company  did  not  act 
fairly  to  the  public,  and  fairly  to  the  traders, 
that  the  Railway  Commissioners  should  step  in 
and  state  what,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
be  reasonable. 

9996.  The  Railway  Commissioners  act,  I 
presume,  under  certain  laws  and  regulations, 
would  it  not  be  one  of  those  laws  and  regulations 
that  equity  of  the  charge  as  between  distance 
and  distance  should  be  observed  on  the  same 
line  ? — I do  not  think  that  would  answer  in 
every  case;  it  ought  to  be  so  as  a rule,  but 
exceptions  would  arise.  I can  give  you  an 
illustration  of  that.  Suppose  there  was  one 
station  common  to  two  lines,  the  distance  to  it  by 
one  line  being  40  miles  and  by  the  other  50 
■miles,  I think  that  by  the  50  mile  competing  line 
the  rate  ought  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  meet  the 
rate  by  the  40  mile  route. 

. 9997.  That  does  not  meet  my  question,  which 
was,  whether  upon  the  same  line  the  company 
should  be  empowered  to  charge  for  carrying  over 
10  or  20  miles,  of  that  line  a greater  rate  in 
•proportion  to  the  charge  for  the  whole  of  it? — It 
would  scarcely  be  fair  to  the  railway  companies 
to  ask  them  to  carry  a very  short  distance  at  the 
same  rate  as  they  carry  for  a longer  distance. 

9998.  I say  doing  the  same  service.  You 
must  not  understand  my  question  to  include 
loading  and  unloading  and  terminal  charges,  but 
merely  the  carriage  on  the  line  ? — The  railway 
company  carry  at  rather  less  for  very  long 
distances,  as  a rule,  than  for  very  short  dis- 
tances. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

9999.  Do  not  you  think  you  could  accept  the 
principle  put  before  you  by  Mr.  Leake  provided 

there  were  a'  fair • arrangement  of  terminals? 

Suppose  there  were  a fair  arrangement  of 
terminals,  I should  scarcely  think  a company 
onght  to  be  asked  to  carry  for  seven  miles  at 


the  same  rate  per  mile  as  if  they  were  asked  to 
carry  for  70  miles. 

10000.  But  do  not  you  think  you  approach  to 
his  question  much  more  nearly  if  the  terminal 
question  were  settled  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Leake. 

10001.  But  before  I take  your  answer  where 
are  you  to  get  relief.  You  are  comparing  the 
charge  from  Manchester  or  Liverpool  to  Porta- 
down,  of  which  route  you,  Belfast,  form  a portion; 
I ask  you,  is  the  railway  company  justified  in 
charging  more  for  pork  from  Belfast  to  Ballymena 
than  when  booked  through  from  Liverpool  to 
that  point  ? — I think  in  each  case  they  ought  to 
charge  precisely  in  the  same  ratio. 

10002.  But  is  not  the  principle  which  under- 
lies that  this ; that  upon  the  same  through  line 
no  portion  of  it  shall  be  rated  higher  for  carriage 
(for  the  same  service,  that  is  to  say)  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  line ; is  not  that  the  principle 
that  would  underlie  your  evidence  ? — Perhaps  at 
50  miles  there  might  be  a competing  station. 

10003.  I have  eliminated  the  competing  sta- 
tion, I am  taking  the  principle.  Suppose  a line 
which  is  without  competition? — As  a principle 
I think  it  ought  to  be  so. 

10004.  In  this  case  I understand  you  have  no 
competition  ? — That  is  so. 

10005.  Then  you  would  grant  for  every  trading 
station  upon  a through  line  of  railway  what 
would  be  called  between  nations  the  most 
favoured  nation  clause  ?—  Yes,  what  is  called  the 
most  favoured  nation  clause. 

10006.  Whatever  local  disadvantages  you  have 
you  would  be  allowed  to  bear  them,  but  your 
local  advantages  should  not  be  taken  away  from 
you,  by  a company  established  under  the  mgis 
of  the  State  by  its  giving  a preference  to  other 
localities? — That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

10007.  Sir  Hervey  Bruce  was  asking  you  a 
question,  just  now,  and  in  order  to  get  your 
answer  to  two  questions  into  one  paragraph  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  I will  ask  you,  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  passenger  rates  in 
Ireland  and  the  passenger  rates  in  Euo-land, 
taking  into  consideration  the  question  of  the 
passenger  duty  ? — As  I have  already  stated,  I 
cannot  give  a very  accurate  account  as  to  the 
difference ; I have  not  gone  into  the  question  of 
the  rates ; I know  generally  that  the  passenger 
rates  are  dearer  in  Ireland  than  they  are  on  two 
of  the  leading  passenger  lines  in  England.  On  the 
Midland  and  Great  Western  the  rate  is  about  2 Id. 
per  mile  first  class  and  2 d.  a mile  second  class. 
Upon  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland 
the  rates  are  high  though  they  are  not  as  high  as 
these,  yet  they  approach  them  to  some  extent;  the 
rates  upon  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  are 
somewhatlower,  but  they  are  none  of  them  so  low  as 
those  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  of  England, 
that  is  lid.  per  mile  first  class,  1£  d.  secomfclass, 
and  1 d.  third  ; nor  as  the  Midland  Railway  of 
England,  which  is  H d.  first  class  and  L d.  third, 
although  the  Irish  railways  have  this  advantage 
over  the  English  railways  that  they  never  have 
any  passenger  duty  to  pay. 

10008.  Then 
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Mr.  Molloy — continued. 

10008.  Then  excluding  the  passenger  duty 
from  railways  in  England,  putting  the  two  sys- 
tems on  the  same  basis,  still  the  Irish  passenger 
rate  would  be  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
England? — It  is  so  ; the  Irish  railway  manage- 
ment is  miserably  defective  ; it  is  very  bad. 

10009.  The  rate  is  higher  and  the  accommo- 
dation is  worse  ? —It  is  very  much  worse. 

10010.  Then  with  regard  to  goods  1 want  to 
get  your  comparative  answer  in  the  same  way 
with  regard  to  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  Irish  railways? — lam  notable  to 
speak  very  definitely  as  to  the  goods  question  on 
the  English  railway;  I have  not  had  much 
experience  in  them  except  as  to  the  through 

iaTooil.  You  stated  that  you  were  forced  to  act 
from  Glasgow,  instead  of  from  your  own  place  of 
business,  owing  to  the  rates,  would  you  kindly 
o-ive  a full  explanation  of  the  question  ? — The 
fact  lies  in  this  way,  that  we  import  American 
flour  very  considerably,  and  we  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  stop  those  goods  in  Glasgow  and  Liver- 
pool, and  to  send  them  at  through  rates  to  the 
interior  of  Ireland,  rather  than  to  bring  them  to 
Belfast ; we  are  practically,  as  far  as  that  branch 
of  trade  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  our  English 
trade  is  concerned  in  bran,  oatmeal  and  other 
thin  os,  in  the  position  of  English  and  Scotch 
merchants.  If  we  brought  our  goods  to  an  Irish 
port,  we  should  lose  considerably  by  the  arbitra- 
riness of  the  railway  companies  in  Ireland  fixing 
their  local  rates  so  high.  _ . 

10012.  That  is  to  say  the  action  of  the  Irish 
railway  companies  is  directly  injurious  to  the 
trade  of  Ireland?— It  is  directly  injurious  to  the 
merchants  in  the  seaports  of  Ireland  ; I am  refer- 
ring to  the  north  of  Ireland,,  with,  which  I am 
more  directly  aquainted. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10013.  You  think  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous in  getting  flour  from  America  to  have  it 
delivered  at  an  English  port,  say  Liverpool,  and 
then  to  have  it  brought  to  Belfast  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  interior  of  Ireland,  than  to  have  it 
delivered  in  the  first  instance  at  Belfast  ?— De- 
cidedly, we  cannot  bring  American  goods-  to 
Belfast  by  way  of  English  towns  and  then  dis- 
tribute them  from  Belfast ; we  must  distribute 
them  under  the  present  through  rate  arrange- 
ments from  the  English  ports  to  different  places 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

10014  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
merchant  in  Belfast,  would  bring  grain  to  a 
Scotch  port  for  economy  in  order  to  transmit  it 
to  Ireland  at  through  rates  ; what  are  the  rates 
d flour  from  America  to  Glasgow, 
e the  rates  to  Belfast  direct  ? — All 
i-e  booked  through  to  Belfast  at  the 
i,  nearly  all,  at  all  events,  by  way  of 
if  Liverpool;  we  book  them  through 
York,  or  the  interior  of  America, 
or  by  way  of  Liverpool,  but  when 
at  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  we  stop 

10015.  You  do  not  avail  yourself  of  the  rest 
0.98. 


for  grain  an' 
and  what  ar 
our  goods  ai 
present  time 
Glasgow  am 
from  New 
to  Belfast, 
they  arrive 


Mr.  Thomas  Dickson — continued, 
of  the  through  ticket  ? — No  ; we  have  arrange- 
ments with  the  Steam  Packet  Company  to  stop 
our  goods  at  the  English  or  Scotch  sea  port,  and 
then  to  send  them  at  through  rates  to  the  interior 
of  Ireland,  because  if  we  allowed  them  to  come 
at  the  through  rate  to  Belfast  we  should  pay 
very  much  more  by  the  local  rate  from  Belfast. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10016.  So  that  if  you  wanted  to  sell  your  flour 
inland  at  Omagh  or  any  other  place  in  Ireland, 
you  could  send  that  more  cheaply  to  Omagh  from 
Liverpool  than  you  could  from  Belfast? — Yes  ; 
if  you  take  into  account  the  difference  of  freight 
when  it  is  sent  through  as  compared  with  being 
sent  locally. 

10017.  Take  a cargo  of  flour  starting  from 
New  York,  and  supposing  the  two  routes,  suppo- 
sing it  went  direct  to  Belfast,  and  supposing  it 
went  to  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  and  compare  the 
two  results  ? — If  we  had  100  tons  of  flour  coming 
from  New  York  to  Belfast  via  Glasgow,  at  a rate 
of  25  s.,  when  we  get  it  to  Glasgow  we  stop  the 
flour,  having  an  arrangement  with  the  American 
Steam  Packet  Company  to  allow  us  to  deduct 
whatever  the  ordinary  rate  is  from  Glasgow  to 
Belfast. 

Mr.  Corry. 

I00I8.  A proportionate  rate? — Yes,  of  re- 
bate. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

10019.  What  is  the  rebate? — It  varies  a little, 
say  5 s.  as  an  average. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10020.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  sell  the  flour 
in  Portadown,  where  would  you  stop  it? — We 
should  stop  it  in  Glasgow,  and  having  got  5 s.  off 
. the  25  s freight  to  Glasgow,  it  would  cost  us 
20  s.  ; we  should  then  send  ic  at  a through  rate 
to  Portadown  from  Glasgow  at,  say  10  s.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  brought  that  flour,  to  Belfast  for 
25  s.  we  should  have  to  cart  it ; to- -pay  harbour- 
dues,  and  to  send  it  up  to  Portadown ; and  it 
would  cost  more  when  it  got  to  Portadown  by  3 s. 
or  4 s.  a ton,  than  it  would  if  we  had  got  it  from 
Glasgow  via  Belfast. 

10021.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a remedy? 
— The  remedy  would  be  in  the  through  rates  and 
the  two  local  rates  from  Glasgow  to  Belfast  and 
from  Belfast  to  Portadown  being  equalised. 

10022.  The  remedy  would  lie  in  the  making 
of  those  rates  proportionate  to  the  rate  they  bore 
to  the  whole  journey  from  Glasgow?  — Yes, 
precisely. 

10023.  I wanted  to  ask  you  whether  it  was  by 
an  inspection  of  the  balance  sheets  of  the 
companies  that  you  arrived  at  your  figure  as  to 
capital  in  the  comparison  between  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  lines? — No,  it  is  from  railway  periodicals; 
public  periodicals. 

10024.  You  think  you  can  be  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  the  original  capital,  the  debenture 
capital,  and  the  preference  capital  in  each  case 
was  included,  otherwise  your  figures  would  be 
incorrect  ?— Yes,  but  I think  you  will  find  they 
were  correct. 

10025.  Seeing  you  put  together  the  capital 
3 y an  d 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

and  mileage,  I infer  that  your  argument  is  that 
if  with  equal  mileage  one  set  of  companies  has  a 
less  capital  than  the  other  it  ought  to  pay  as 
good  a dividend  with  lower  rates  ? — Exactly,  if 
they  have  the  same  amount  of  traffic. 

10026.  I notice  that  you  left  that  element  out 
in  your  calculation  ?—  I assumed  that. 

10027.  But  if,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  not 
the  same  traffic,  what  becomes  of  that  argument. 
There  is  no  use  in  proving  that  for  the  same 
mileage  you  have  a less  capital  to  pay  dividend 
upon,because  your  whole  argument  points  to  the 
dividend,  I think  ? — I was  speaking  about  the 
cost  per  mile  of  the  two  Scotch  railways  compared 
with  the  Irish  lines. 

10028.  But  your  reference  to  capital  I take  it 
had  regard  to  dividend  ? — It  had  that  bearing. 

10029.  I suppose  as  a commercial  man  your 
evidence  had  relation  to  that? — I was  thinking 
that  if  the  Irish  railway  costs  only  one-third  of 
what  the  English  and  Scotch  railways  cost  they 
ought  not  to  charge  as  high  rates  as  the  companies 
upon  this  side  of  the  water. 

10030.  That  they  could  charge  lower  rates  and 
still  pay  as  good  a dividend  having  a less  amount 
of  capital  to  pay  it  upon?  — Yes,  having  an 
amount  of  traffic  pro  rata. 

10031.  You  told  the  Committee  that  the 
amount  of  traffic  in  Ireland  is  very  little?— It  is 
very  little ; much  less  than  it  would  be  if  the 
management  were  more  enterprising. 

10032.  You  used  a remarkable  phrase  on 
which  1 should  like  to  ask  you  a question  ; you 
said  the  directors  of  the  Irish  railways  appeared 
to  be  trying  to  see  how  much  the  traffic  would 
bear  ? — Yes. 

10033.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  directors  go  of  seeing 
how  heavy  a charge  they  can  lay  on  without 
losing  any  traffic  they  have? — Yes,  that  seems  to 
be  their  principle,  because  they  charge  so  much 
higher  rates  to  points  where  the  canal  does  not 
touch  them. 

10034.  What  would  you  say  was  the  true 
principle  of  intelligent  enterprise  ; instead  of  try- 
ing to  find  out  how  much  the  existing  traffic  will 
bear,  would  you  say  the  true  principle  would  be 
to  try  how  much  they  could  increase  the  traffic 
by  lowering  the  rates? — I think  if  they  could 
lower  the  rates  and  take  off  some  of  this  enormous 
traffic  which  at  present  goes  by  the  road,  it  would 
be  very  much  better  for  the  companies.  I gave 
an  instance  where  traffic  is  carted  25  miles  with 
the  railway  running  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Another  case  is  from  Lawrencetown  to  Belfast, 
nearly  30  miles,  Messrs.  Pritchards,  who  cart  the 
whole  of  their  traffic  from  their  mill  coming  to 
Belfast. 

10035.  I questioned  Sir  Ralph  Cusack  about 
the  cart  traffic  that  goes  along  the  road,  and  the 
human  traffic  that  goes  on  foot.  He  appeared  to 
have  turned  his  attention  principally  to  the  iron 
roads,  but  I may  ask  you  do  not  you  think  that 
great  injury  is  done  to  animals  by  walking  them 
along  the  roads,  and  that  it  would  be  better  by 
lower  rates  to  enable  them  to  go  along  the  rail- 
ways?— I am  not  very  conversant  with  the 
subject,  but  I think  it  must  be  patent  that  if  you 
drive  animals  15  or  20  miles  by  road,  they  must 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

be  more  injured  by  walking  along  the  road,  than 
they  would  be  by  transit  by  rail. 

10036.  You  are  aware,  1 daresay,  that  people 
walk  in  Ireland  a great  deal  as  compared  with 
what  they  do  in  Belgium  ? — I should  say  so, 
because  the  Belgian  rates  are  so  low. 

10037.  Do  you  think  there  is  a great  field  for 
an  increase  of  traffic  in  Ireland,  by  a reduction 
of  the  rates  by  railway  ? — I think  there  is.  At 
present  the  west  of  Ireland  is  as  much  cut  off 
from  the  north  or  north-east  as  if  it  were  in  a 
different  country  altogether ; there  is  no  excur- 
sion traffic,  and  very  little  interchange  of  traffic. 

10038.  Putting  aside  the  excursion  traffic, 
which  is  a mere  pleasure  traffic,  I believe  the 
railway  companies  do  not  give  many  facilities  for 
the  attendance  of  peasantry  at  the  markets  ? — I 
believe  they  give  some  facilities  lor  the  attendance 
at  markets,  but  I do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

10039.  Do  not  you  think  that  a general  experi- 
ment in  the  reduction  of  lares  might  be  made, 
doing  it  intelligently  and  without  plunging  into 
it  in  a hurry,  and  without  due  consideration,  to 
see  if  the  extension  of  traffic  to  which  it  gave  rise 
would  not  pay  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  a very 
desirable  experiment  to  make,  because  the  high 
rates  have  the  effect  of  drawing  people  for  plea- 
sure across  to  England  and  Scotland. 

10040.  We  all  know  that  the  most  picturesque 
parts  of  Ireland  are  comparatively  unvisited 
because  of  the  prohibitory  fares  ? — I think  the 
prohibitory  fares  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

10041.  The  Irishman  can  see  Windermere,  or 
the  Trossachs,  much  more  cheaply  than  he  can 
see  Killarney  ? — Yes  ; and  in  much  less  time. 

Chairman . 

10042.  Has  the  railway  traffic  increased  or  de- 
creased lately  ? — I should  rather  think  it  has  de- 
creased a little,  at  all  events  the  increase  in  the 
last  few  years  has  not  been  so  much  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10043.  I think  the  number  of  independent 
railway  companies  is  larger  than  you  put  it  at. 
I think  you  said  there  were  fifteen  ? — I daresay 
the  number  may  be  a little  larger. 

10044.  But  I think  there  were  thirty  in  1879? 
— There  were  a number  of  amalgamations  since 
that  year,  and  we  expected  to  have  advantages 
from  the  amalgamations;  but  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  we  have  been  greatly  disappointed.  There 
is  a kind  of  trade  ring  amongst  the  companies  ; 
there  is  what  is  called  the  “ English  and  Irish 
Traffic  Conference.”  They  all  meet  together  in 
this  conference  of  railway  companies,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  railway  companies,  those  who  have 
the  interchange  of  traffic  between  Ireland  and 
England,  and  the  steam  packet  companies,  they 
all  meet  together  from  time  to  time,  and  fix  all 
these  rates,  so  that  it  becomes  a perfect  mono- 
poly : and  their  action  is  very  prejudicial  indeed 
to  the  development  of  the  country. 

10045.  You  told  us  that  you  had  been  ex- 
amined before  the  Railway  Commissioners,  and 
that  you  had  always  found  that  the  English 
managers  through  their  influence  were  enabled 
to  keep  up  the  high  local  rates  in  Ireland  ? — They 
do  so,  and  their  action  is  a great  annoyance  to  us 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

in  Ireland,  because  we  think  “ What  have  they 
to  do  with  the  Irish  rates?”  but  the  mana- 
gers always  meet  and  support  each  other,  and 
some  of  the  English  managers  support  them  as 
well,  notably  the  goods  manager  of  the  North 
Western  Railway  Company. 

10046.  You  told  the  Committee  that  if  you 
wanted  a through  rate  from  any  town  in  England 
to  a town  upon  the  Great  North  of  Ireland  sys- 
tem you  could  get  the  through  rate  more  easily 
by  coming  to  England  and  applying  to  an  English 
manager  than  you  would  by  making  the  applica- 
tion at  home  ? — I think  we  should  get  it  more 
expeditiously  than  if  we  applied  to  the  Northern 
Division  manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way for  a through  rate  to  one  of  the  sections  of 
which  he  was  not  the  head,  because  although  all 
the  railway  is  under  one  board  of  directors  they 
have  three  separate  heads,  and  they  are  very 
jealous  indeed  lest  one  should  interfere  with  the 
other,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  correspondence 
which  goes  on  before  you  can  get  a through  rate 
from  one  section  of  the  Great  Northern  to  the 
other  section  of  the  Great  Northern,  although, 
as  I say,  they  are  under  the  same  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Leake. 

10047.  Self-preservation  would  be  the  first 
law  of  managers  apparently  ? — I think  we  require 
unity  of  management. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10048.  If  it  be  the  case  that  the  English 
managers  keep  up  before  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion the  high  local  rates  in  Ireland,  and  if  you 
can  get,  as  vou  say  you  can,  through  rates  more 
expeditiously  by  applying  to  the  English  mana- 
gers than  to  the  Irish  ones,  does  it  not  appear 
that  you  are  entirely  under  the  influence  of  those 
English  railway  companies? — Yes. 

10049.  And  if  the  English  manager  can  suc- 
cessfully keep  up  the  high  local  rate  before  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  does  not  it  follow  that 
he  has  the  control  of  the  two  elements,  the  low 
through  rates  and  the  high  local  rate  ? — I do  not 
know  that  they  have  been  successful  in  keeping 
up  the  high  rates  before  the  Railway  Commis- 
misaioners,  because  the  Railway  Commissionei's 
have  made  substantial  abatements  in  the  rates, 
but  still  the  railway  companies  have  endeavoured 
so  to  do. 

10050.  The  conclusion  at  which  I have  arrived 
is  this,  that  as  between  the  English  and  the  Irish 
manager,  the  English  manager  has  his  way,  both 
in  fixing  the  low  through  rate,  and  in  fixing  the 
high  local  rate? — His  influence  is  very  great. 
When  I say  the  English  manager  has  influ- 
ence in  keeping  up  the  high  local  rate,  I mean 
in  giving  evidence  before  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners ; he  gives  his  evidence  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners  to  show  that  what  the  Irish  rail- 
-way  companies  propose  to  do  is  a very  reason- 
able thing  ; he  always  goes  in  that  direction. 

10051.  From  the  published  evidence  of  the 
English  managers,  I infer  that  his  private 
influence  is  used  to  maintain  the  high  local  rates 
as  they  are  ?— Take  the  Northern  Railways 
of  Ireland  ; the  London  and  North  Western  and 
the  Midland  Railway  Companies  they  have  a 
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large  interchange  of  traffic  with  each  other,  and 
it  is  evident  they  go  upon  the  principle  you 
help  me  here  and  I will  help  you  there. 

10052.  At  any  rate,  the  English  manager  has 
a dominant  power  in  fixing  the  through  rate  ? — 

I know  that  he  has  a dominant  power. 

10053.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  wherever  he  has 
been  called  before  the  Railway  Commissioners’ 
tribunal,  he  has  approved  of  the  high  local  rate  ? 
— Yes,  and  tried  to  keep  it  so. 

1 0054.  And  to  keep  the  high  rates  in  existence  ? 
— Yes,  he  has  done  all  he  could  do  to  do  that. 

10055.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  railways  or  of  the  State  control  of  the 
Irish  lines,  is  your  reason  for  your  proposal  that 
we  might  thereby  acquire  for  the  Irish  lines  a 
management  which  would  be  less  dependent  than 
it  is  now  upon  English  railway  influence,  either 
by  State  control  or  under  judicious  amalgama- 
tion ? — That  would  be  very  likely.  As  it  occurs 
to  me  the  only  way  to  check  the  undue  influence 
of  the  English  railway  companies  in  keeping  up 
local  rates  would  be  by  giving  the  Railway 
Commissioners  greater  power. 

10056.  Would  you  give  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners the  absolute  power  to  vary  any  rate  ? 
— I would  give  the  Railway  Commissioners 
absolute  power  to  do  that,  because  I do  not  see 
what  would  be  the  good  of  their  being  there 
unless  they  had  that  power. 

Mr.  Leake. 

10057.  They  have  that  powerhave  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  that  power,  but  besides  that  the 
Court  requires  to  be  cheapened  very  much ; you 
require  to  get  to  it  more  cheaply. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10058.  In  case  the  reform  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways took  the  form  of  amalgamation  or  State 
control,  do  you  think  that  an  Irish  department 
operating  generally  ever  the  Irish  railways 
would  be  able  to  fix  the  Irish  local  rates  with  a 
more  reasonable  view  to  Irish  interests  generally 
than  at  present ; that  is  to  say,  a department  with 
such  power  as  the  Railway  Commissioners  have  ? 
— I think  the  State  would  cheapen  the  rates  very 
much  for  both  goods  and  passengers,  and  would 
bring  towns  now  at  a great  distance  from  each 
other  virtually  much  closer  to  each  other. 

10059.  What  would  you  say  was  the  motive 
that  the  English  railway  companies  have  in 
maintaining  the  high  local  rates  as  compared 
with  low  through  rates  ? — I cannot  say  what  the 
motive  is,  I think  there  must  be  some  quid  pro 
quo  as  between  the  companies;  but  all  their 
meetings  are  of  such  a private  character,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  indeed  to  say  what  are  the 
underlying  motives. 

10060.  Whatever  the  motives  may  be  the 
effect  at  any  rate  is  to  render  it  very  difficult  for 
a merchant  in  an  Irish  seaport  town  to  carry  on 
his  industry  ? — Extremely  so. 

10061.  I should  imagine  that  that  condition  of 
things  will  kill  him  off  eventually  ?—  It  must  do 
so.  I do  not  see  how  the  merchant  in  the  sea- 
port town  can  live,  unless  some  different  system 
prevails. 

10062.  The  manager  of  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  wrote  recently  a 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

letter  in  which  he  said.  “There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  wholesale  houses  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Cork,  who  for  years  have  resold  English  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  country  shopkeepers  are 
gradually  losing  their  business  because  the 
English  manufacturers  and  wholesale  houses  are 
selling  direct  to  the  Irish  country  shopkeepers.” 
Is  that  the  state  of  the  case  ? — It  is  so. 

10063.  Does  the  Irish  country  shop-keeper 
really  get  an  advantage  from  any  comparative 
moderation  in  the  through  rates  as  compared 
with  the  local  rates,  or  does  the  difference  go  to 
the  English  manufacturer? — I suppose  they  each 
would  benefit  to  some  extent ; but  as  I said  before 
the  merchant  in  the  country  town  must  neces- 
sarily come  to  the  seaport  in  Ireland  for  some  of 
his  goods,  and  that  where  these  through  rates 
prevail  for  certain  classes  of  goods  he  might  get 
a little  ad  vantage,  and  that  the  manufacturer’s  in 
England  might  also  get  some  advantage  ; but  it 
seems  to  me  very  unreasonable  that  a higher  rate 
should  prevail  from  the  seaport  to  the  inland 
towns ; I do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so. 

10064.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  English 
manufacturer  used  his  influence  with  the  Eng- 
lish railway  companies  to  carry  out  such  a sys- 
tem, to  choke  off  the  merchant  in  the  Irish  sea- 
port town  and  leave  the  profit  of  the  interme- 
diary to  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  English  manu- 
facturer by  establishing. a direct  retail  trade  be- 
tween himself'  and  the  retail  dealer  inland  ? — I 
think  it  must  be  something  of  that  kind. 

10065.  He  pockets  the  profit  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  support  the  Irish  merchant  ? 

10066.  If  instead  of  having  an  intermediary  at 
Belfast,  or  at  Dublin,  the  bnglish  manufacturer 
can  send  direct  to  Omagh,  he  probably  gets  hold 
of  a part  of  that  profit  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  the  distributor  at  the  Irish  seaport  ? — Ma- 
nufacturers generally  send  to  wholesale  mer- 
chants, and  with  equitable  rates  the  Irish  sea- 
port merchants  could  bring  as  cheaply  as  the 
English. 

Mr.  Lealte. 

10067.  But  in  so  far  as  he  derives  any  profit 
in  that  respect  he  divides  it  between  himself  and 
the  railway  company.  Suppose  there  be  a differ- 
ence of  5 s.  between  the  through  rate  and  the 
local  rate,  then  1 s.  might  go  to  the  merchant  in 
England,  and  a portion  to  the  railway  company, 
and  a portion  to  the  shopkeeper  in  Ireland  ; that 
is  to  say,  to  the  retail  dealer  in  the  country 
town  ? 

10068.  That  is  what  takes  away  your  trade  in 
the  Beaports  ? 

Chairman. 

10069.  Does  not  this  system  of  charging 
through  rates  cheapen  the  imported  goods  ; it 
must  have  that  effect,  surely  ? — Yes,  it  does  ; or 
rather  the  high  local  rates  tend  to  make  them 
dearer. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10070.  Have  you  any  positive  information  that 
is  does? — 1 am  quite  sure  that  competition  will 
lead  to  the  cheapening  of  the  rates  ; I do  not  say 
that  the  goods  are  too  cheap  by  going  at  a through 
rate,  but  that  a high  local  rate  would  tend  to 
make  them  dearer. 


Mr.  Leahe. 

10071.  You  do  not  complain  of  their  being  too 
cheap,  but  you  complain  of  not  being  able  to  sell 
your  goods  so  well  as  you  could,  owing  to  being 
over-rated  in  your  carriage? — Yes,  exactly. 

Chairman. 

10072.  My  point  is  that  the  system  carried  on 
at  present  operates,  to  a certain  extent,  as  a dis- 
couragement upon  native  industry,  because 
people  can  buy  their  goods  imported  in  that  way 
more  cheaply  than  they  can  buy  them  from  the 
makers  in  their  own  country  ? — It  tends  to 
depress  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lealte. 

10073.  But  as  an  importer  you  are  one  of  those 
who  bring  in  the  foreign  goods  to  crush  your 
native  industry  ? — We  are  engaged  in  bringing 
in  foreign  goods  of  good  quality ; competition 
with  which  has  improved  the  home  manufacture. 

10074.  What  you  complain  of  is,  is  that  as  a 
Belfast  importer,  you  are  put  at  a disadvantage 
compared  to  the  inland  importer? — We  import 
flour,  for  example,  which  I do  not  think  has  done 
much  harm  to  the  country,  as  it  has  led  them  to 
manufacture  a better  article. 

Mi-.  Sexton. 

10075.  Then  if  the  local  rates  were  made  equit- 
able, as  you  would  say  they  should  be,  could  the 
Irish  merchant  sell  the  goods  to  the  retail  dealers 
in  the  country  as  cheaply  as  the  English  merchant 
can  ? — Yes,  he  could. 

10076.  And  of  course  his  trade  would  give 
employment  to  a number  of  people  too,  1 appre- 
hend?— Yes,  it  would. 

10077.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  enabled  to 
earry  on  his  trade,  though  it  might  be  only  the 
trade  of  the  intermediary,  would  stimulate 
manufacture? — It  would. 

10078.  And  in  that  way  would  create  or  widen 
the  market  for  the  agricultural  produpe  of  the 
country  ? — Y es. 

10079.  Of  course  the  present  system,  by  opera- 
ting as  it  does,  hurts  Irish  industries  in  various 
ways  ?— -Yes,  if  we  crush  out  the  industry  of 
Ireland  it  must  necessarily  injure  Ireland. 

10080.  You  spoke  of  the  country  shopkeeper 
getting  such  a large  proportion  of  what  he  wants 
in  the  seaport  town  ? — He  must  do  so. 

10081.  The  country  shopkeeper  now  getting 
his  goods  from  England  has  his  trade  broken  up 
and  has  to  get  the  goods  he  requires  from  a num- 
ber of  different  people  ; whereas  if  the  rates  were 
more  just,  would  not  the  Irish  retailer  be  able  to 
concentrate  his  trade  more  largely  at  the  Irish 
seaport  and  be  able  to  carry  on  his  trade  more 
commodiously  to  himself  and  more  advanta- 
geously to  the  country  by  concentrating  his  pul- 
chases  ? — It  would  have  a very  beneficial  effect. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

10082.  You  gave  the  Committee  some  valu- 
able evidence  with  regard  to  rates  and  fares; 
iave  you  reduced  them  to  a table,  or  could  you 
easily  do  so? — I could  easily  put  them  into  a 
.comparative  shape. 

1 0083.  W ill  you  kindly  do  so,  and  put  them 
in  at  your  leisure  ? — I will  do  so. 
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Chairman. 

10084  Ton  wish  to  give  the  Committee  some 
-..formation  in  reference  to  certain  evidence 
which  has  been  given  before  the  Committee. 
Whose  evidence  do  you  wish  to  refer  to  -To 
Sir  Ralph  Cusack’s  evidence.  I have  read  the  evi 
|Se  carefully,  and  there  are  one  or  two  pom  s 
I should  like  to  touch  now  as  I was  unable  to  be 
present  when  he  was  examined.  In  answer  to 
vourself,  at  Question  9295,  and  m answer  to  Di 
Lyons  at  Questions  9578-9,  Mr  Ralph  Cusae 
sneaks  of  the  rates  on  the  canal,  and  he  intimates 
E the  rates  were  laid  down  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners  four  years  ago.  He 
that  the  railway  company  have  not  ceased  to 
work  the  canal  and  that  they  have  kept  it  an  re- 
pair and  he  gives  a general  impression ; m fact 
{'  - “We  “ive  the  canal  very  fair  play. 


Ee^says  “ We  give  the  canal  very  fair  play. 

Mv  eSerience  is  as  follows.  The  Royal  Cana 
is  udder  the  management  of  the  Midland  and 
Great  Western  Railway,  subject  to  a board  of 
control  specially  appointed for  1 that -canal  by  and 
under  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  In  1871,  or  theie 
abouts,  there  were  very  great  eomplamts ^ made 
by  the  traders  along  the  districts  influenced  .by 
the  canal,  to  the  ethct  that  they cana  '™, 
into  such  a state  of  disrepair  Oat  all  4r ghc 
alone  it  was  liable  to  be  stopped.  About  that 
timegthe  Midland  Railway  Company  brought  in 
a Bill  in  which,  among  other  matters,  they  were 
to  have  extended  powers  over  the  canal  with  re- 
gard to  the  canal  rates  and  tlie  lowering  of  the 
depth  of  water.  The  then  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  looked  into 
the  matter,  and  finding;  that  the  board  of  eonte 
had  practically  ceased  to  exercise  any  propel 
supervision  for  sometime  past,  asked  me  to  ac- 
cept a seat  upon  that  board,  which  I did,  and  in 
consequence  I became  thoroughly  acquainted 

with  the  whole  state  of  the  canal.  1 found  that 

whereas  the  railway  company  jre  reyprund  to 
keen  44  feet  as  the  minimum  depth  of  watei  ovei 
Sock  sale,  over  many  of  the  look  .,11s  there 
was  not  more  than  3)  feet  and  that  m some 
places  the  canal  had  been  allowed  to JUluF , to 
such  a degree  that  there  was  not  more  than  a 
little  over  3J  feet  for  boats  to  travel  m. 

10085.  What  do  the  boats  generally  draw  . 
About  four  and  a half  feet,  I believe,  is  what  the 
boats  on  the  canals  actually  draw,  but  they  aie 
generally  found  to  take  a little  greater  depth. 
That  depth  is  given  over  the  sills  over  which 
beats  go  very  flowly.  The  canal  is  expected  m 
its  main  body  to  be  deeper  than  it  is  over  the 
look  sills,  because,  as  I was  explammg,  the  boats 
goinv  over  the  sill  go  very  slowly,  and  cense 
quently  there  is  no  under  draught,  but  if  they rare 
going  at  any  speed  there  is  an  under  di  aught 
Ihich  requires  four  or  five  inches  extra  depth  of 
water.  The  canal  runs  alongside  the  railway  to 
Mullingar,  it  then  diverges  from  the  railway 
considerably,  and  traverses  a part  of  the  country 
which  is  pretty  well  populated  with  one  or  two 
small  towns  till  it  runs  up  to  I^ng&xd,  where 
there  is  a branch  line,  it  then  no  towards  the 
Shannon  to  Killaloe,  Rortnmna,  AtUone.gd 

Lanesborough,  and  then  passes  thro  ugh  Borne  of  the 

Lou"hs  till  it  arrives  at  Lougb  Allen  and  Lou0h 


Dr.  Lyons. 

10086.  Would  you  point  out  Richmond  Harbour? 
—That  is  at  Longford,  but  that  is  only  the  end 
of  one  arm  of  the  canal  which  is  not  traced  upon 
the  map.  We  find  that  this  part  of  the  canal 
which  runs  away  from  the  railway  was  m a par- 
ticularly neglected  condition;  so  much  so  that 
this  district  which  was  12  miles  from  the  railway 
would  have  been  obliged,  had  this  state  of  affairs 
been  allowed  to  go  on,  to  cart  all  their  goods 
from  Longford  Railway  Station  and  other  sta- 
tions, instead  of  getting  their  goods  by  the  canal 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  for  many 
years.  The  board  of  control  was  re -appointed, 
and  we  had  very  great  difficulty:  we  had  to 
write  very  stringent  letters  and  to  use  thieats,  to 
oblige  the  railway  company  to  put  the  canal- 
in  that  state  of  repair  which  they  were  compelled 
to  do  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  as  a matter  of 
fact,  upon  some  portions  of  the  line  they  had  not 
deepened  sufficiently  at  the  time  I left  the  board. 
Their  excuse  was  that  it  would  cost  them  a 
great  deal  of  money ; our  reply  was  that  that  aiose 
from  their  not  having  kept  it  in  order  before. 


Key. 

0.98. 


Chairman. 

10087.  Would  it  have  required  a considerable 
time  to  put  the  canal  in  working  order  ?— YV  e 
gave  them  liberal  time,  and  as  a matter  of  fac 
they  did  do  it  generally,  though  not  absolutely 
efficiently. 

Mr.  Carry. 

10088.  If  they  left  it  shiRnw  anywhp  that 
would  have  interfered  with  the  traffic  of  the 
canal?_L  believe  they  left  it  shallow  at  one 
place  near  the  terminus  at  Longford  wh.eh  would 

interfere  with  the  traffic  upon  that  branch,  but 

after  we  had  seen  the  canal  itself  put  into  a 
pretty  fair  state  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
scale  of  rates,  and  we  took  a great  (leal  of  trouble 
it-  The  board  of  control  was  then  com- 
posed  of  three  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
b mvself  and  Mr.  Cecil  TV  hite.who  lived  on  the 
fiZnt  andhada  good  deal  of  tajMgJ* 
the  management  of  water  business,  and  a gr-eat 
deal  of  knowledge  of  the  trade  of  the  west,andat 
?he  same  time°he  was  a gentleman  who  had 
leisure  enough  to  look  into  the  mattei  , and 
after  taking  a great  deal  of  pains  and  taking 
Sr?  See  #e  could  get  hold  of,  we  fixed  he 
scale  at  a rate  Considerably  lower  than  that 
which  the  company  were  then  char 
for  heavy  traffic.  It  did  not,  however,  give 
general  satisfaction  ; in  fact,  I may  say  it  gave 
satisfaction  to  no  one,  because  it  was  not  sum 
rientlv  low  to  satisfy  the  traders,  who  wanted  to 
33  lower,  while  the  railway  company 
were  dissatisfied  with  having  the  -rates wUh 
Unt  nn  the  whole,  we  did  the  best  we  could  with 
the'mai  erials  before  us,  and  I believe ) '«  a 

fair  and  reasonable  rate.  4*0^7  afterwards  a 
change  of  Government  took  phofl,  and 
first  acts  of  Lord  Cowper  as  Lord 

,„nc.  nn  the  recommendation,  i oeiiev  , 
Midland  Railway  Company,  to  bnng ^uver  e 

TTno-lish  Railway  Commissioners  to  revise  me 
Slfliohthe  bbaJ  of  control  had  fixed  ; and 
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Mr.  Corry — continued. 

this  they  did  without  calling  upon  the  board  of 
control  to  give  any  evidence,  to  attend  any  of 
their  meetings,  or  to  give  them  any  of  the  data 
upon  which  we  had  fixed  our  rates;  and  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  without  any  reference, 
as  I say,  to  the  causes  which  had  induced  us  to 
lower  the  rales  which  the  railway  company  were 
charging  the  traders  and  the  boatmen  along  the 
batiks  of  the  canal  for  the  carriage  of  heavy  goods, 
raised  the  rates  to  what  we  believed  to  be  a very 
unjust  scale,  and  thereby  inflicted  a very  severe 
injury  upon  the  boatmen  who  were  making  their 
living  by  carrying  heavy  goods  up  and  down  the 
canal..  I mention  this  because  I think  Sir  Ralph 
Cusack’s  evidence  would  go  to  show 

Chairman. 

10089.  How  long  was  the  time  during  which 
your  reduced  rates  acted  ? — A very  short  time. 

10090.  Did  they  make  any  difference  ? — There 
was  no  time  to  observe  it  at  all,  because  the  rail- 
way company  objected  from  the  first ; and  the 
change  of  Government  took  place  immediately 
afterwards,  so  I could  not  say  that  there  was  any 
change ; it  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
or  three  weeks  from  the  time  our  schedule  came 
in  force,  if  it  ever  came  in  force,  and  I am  not 
positive  about  that. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

10091.  Your  evidence  is,  that  they  treated 
this  canal  in  a kind  of  step-motherly  fashion  ? — 
My  impression  is,  and  my  evidence  is,  that  they 
tried  to  choke  this  canal,  and  then  to  report  to 
Parliament  that  it  was  useless,  so  that  they 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  be  put  to  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  it ; they  tried  to  kill 
the  traffic,  and  then  having  killed  the  traffic, 
they  wanted  to  be  able  to  show  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  maintaining  the  canal. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10092.  Was  that  by  making  the  rates  pro- 
hibitory ?— Yes,  by  making  the  rates  prohibitory 
so  as  to  choke  off  the  traffic;  in  fact,  in  many 
places  the  canal  was  not  navigable. 

Chairman. 

10093.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
canal  ?-  I do  not  know  ; I have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  it  ; I have  heard  that,  the 
weeds  are  being  allowed  to  grow  again  in  it,  but 
when  I found  that  gentlemen  from  England 
were  being  brought  over  to  over-rule  the  expe- 
rience of  myself  and  my  comrades,  I resigned 
my  position  on  the  board. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

10094.  Did  you  give  up  your  office  in  which 
you  might  have  continued  to  exercise  a useful 
coiitro1  ?— What  was  the  use  of  holding  my 
office  after  they  had  brought  over  people  from 
England  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  to  override 
our  regulations.  So  I resigned  my  office. 

Chairman. 

10095.  You  consider  the  development  of  the 
canal  an  important  matter  for  Ireland  ?— Very 
important  indeed.  What  we  directed  our  atten- 
tion particularly  to  was,  the  carriage  of  heavy 
goods  and  manure,  both  artificial  and  natural, 


Chairman — continued. 

and  the  carriage  of  turf  along  the  canal,  ft 
runs  through  some  very  good  peat  bogs;  they 
used  to  bring  up  some  very  good  turf  along  the 
line  and  also  hay.  With  regard  to  manure  the 
canal  is  a particularly  suitable  means  of  convey 
ance,  because  the  canal  people  can  unload  any- 
where along  the  banks,  whereas  articles  of  that 
kind  carried,  by  railway  can  only  stop  at  the 
stations,  which  may  be  seven  or  eight  miles 
apart. 

10096.  That  would  be  the  case  with  lime?— 
Yes,  that  .would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  lime 
and  especially  it  was  the  case  along  the  canal,  as 
regarded  town  manure  which  people  brought 
from  Dublin.  ° 

Dr.  Lyons. 

.10097.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Railway  Rates  and  Fares  in  their  Re- 
port say,  “ Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
these  complaints  are  not  unfounded.”  That  is 
after  reciting  the  passage  I have  read  two  or 
three  times,  with  which  you  must  be  familiar, 
“ Cases  have  been  adduced  where  railway  com- 
panies, having  acquired  possession  or  control  of 
a canal,  have  ceased  to  work  it,  or  allowed  it  to 
fall  into  disrepair,  or  charged  excessive  tolls, 
especially  in  the  case  of  through  rates,  and  that 
in  consequence  traffic  is  diverted  to  the  railways, 
where  higher  rates  are  exacted,  to  the  injury  of 
traders  and  the  public  generally  ? ” — That  is  the 
question  you  asked  Sir  Ralph  Cusack,  and  it  is 
in  consequence,  of  his  answer  to  you  that  I de- 
sire. to  give  evidence  now,  because  my  evidence 
is  directly  consequent  upon  it. 

10098.  Then  the  Committee  observe  upon 
that.  “ Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  these 
complaints  are  not  unfounded  ”?— Yes ; I say 
with  regard  to  that,  that  on  the  railway  and  canal 
with  which  I am  thoroughly  cognisant  they  have 
endeavoured  to  destroy  the  traffic  upon  this  canal 
for  their  own  purposes. 

10099.  With  regard  to  that  canal  with  which 
you  appear  to  be  acquainted,  it  was  stated  that 
the  canal  could  bring  in  600,000  tons  of  turf  into 
Dublin,  and  so  supply  the  city  of  Dublin  with  a 
natural  fuel,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  the  owners 
of  turbary  along  the  line  ; it  was  objected  to  that 
the  water  in  that  canal  was  not  equal  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  traffic  of  600,000  tons  in  the 
year.  While  you  were  upon  the  board  of  con- 
trol, was  your  attention  called  to  the  capacity  of 
the  canal,  and  the  possibility  of  the  work  it  could 
do  ? — It  was  not. 

10100.  In  the  Committee  of  1835  that  question 
was  argued  very  fully,  and  it  is  a highly  important 
one  ?— My  attention  was  not  called  to  the  full 
capacity  of  work  that  the  canal  could  do,  hut  it 
was  called  to  it  in  this  way.  One  of  the  powers 
whmh  the  railway  company  tried  to  take  under 
the  Rill  I have  referred  to  was  to  take  a laro-e 
amount  of  water  from  Lough  Owhel,  which  sup- 
plies the  canal,  for  various  purposes,  and  one  was 
a very  useful  and  good  purpose  of  supplying  ihe 
town  of  Mullingar  with  water;  but  the  outcome 
of  that  was  not  so  much  to  benefit  the  town  of 
Mullingar  as  to  give  an  excuse  for  lowering  the 
oepth  of  water  in  the  canal  all  along  the°line. 
lhey  acknowledged  that  the  taking  of  the  small 
amount  of  water  which  would  be  required  for  the 
town 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

town  of  Mullingar  would  diminish  the  water 
supply  at  the  fountain-head  so  much  that  they 
would  have  to  take  power  from  Parliament  to  ™ 
reduce  the  depth  of  the  canal  by  about  one  foot 
over  the  lock  sills  all  along  the  line. 

10101.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  proposed, 
before  the  Vartry  scheme  w?s  ushered  in  so  suc- 
cessfully by  Sir  John  Gray,  to  draw  a supply  of 
water  for  Dublin  from  Lough  Owhel? — 1 am 
aware  that  the  northern  part  of  Dublin  was  sup- 
plied from  that  lough,  and  no  better  supply  could 
be  had. 

10102.  That  was  one  of  the  schemes  for  supply- 
ing the  whole  of  Dublin,  and  that  would  have 
taken  away  from  the  country  the  water  of  that 
canal? — According  to  the  general  evidence  of 
the  Midland  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Companies  it  would. 

10103.  I would  ask  you  now  whether  you 
think  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  there  is  not  a sufficient  head  of  water  nor 
capacity  in  the  canal  to  work  the  tonnage  of 
600,000  tons  of  turf  a year  ?— I do  not  under- 
stand that  part  of  the  question.  There  is  one 
other  point  I would  like  to  add  with  respect  to 
Sir  Ralph  Cusack’s  evidence,  and  that  is  upon  a 
remark  he  made  about  the  Kingscourt  brickfield. 

I received  a letter  this  morning  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  who  is  interested  in  the  working  of 
the  Kingscourt  brickfield  is  by  no  means  so  satis- 
fied with  the  railway  rates  as  Sir  Rnlph  Cusack 
represented,  and  that  he  would  be  perfectly 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

happy  to  come  and  give  evidence  to  that  effect. 
Sir  Ralph  Cusack  says  that  the  gypsum  mine 
has  been  destroyed  by  water  breaking  through, 
but  what  I understand  to  be  the  fact  is  that  the 
gypsum  and  cement  works  are  impossible  to  be 
carried  out  because  the  railway  company  charge 
different  rates  upon  gypsum  and  cement  from 
what  they  do  for  bricks,  and  that  if  they  cannot 
make  up  the  full  load  with  one  article  they  will 
not  allow  them  to  fill  up  with  another  sort  of 
article,  and  that  if  they  sent,  two  lots  of  different 
stuff  they  would  have  to  load  them  into  two 
wasrgons,  and  would  have  to  pay  for  two  wag- 
gons. 

Chairman. 

10104.  I suppose  the  cement  would  require  a 
different  sort  of  waggon  ? — The  railway  company 
will  not  allow  the  cement  to  be  put  in  the  same 
truck  with  the  bricks. 

10105.  We  have  heard  that  in  some  cases  the 
canal  locks  are  not  uniform,  and  that  there  is  a 
want  of  uniformity  upon  the  whole  canal  system 
which  prevents  the  traffic  and  causes  difficulty  in 
the  transit  of  goods  ? — I am  told  that  that  is  so 
upon  the  Ulster  Canal,  though  that  would  be  only 
hearsay,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  upon 
the  Grand  Canal  or  the  Royal  Canal  that  I 
know  of. 

10106.  That  would  be  a great  defect  in  any 
canal  system  ? — It  would. 
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Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot, 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT.  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Peter  McDonald,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

10107.  You  are,  I believe,  a member  of  a 
wholesale  establishment  in  Dublin  ? — I am. 

10108.  In  what  branch  of  commerce  are  you 
engaged  ? — As  Rectifying  Distillers  and  Wine 
Merchants. 

10109.  For  more  than  12  years  you  have 
travelled  through  Ireland  in  the  business  of  your 
firm,  I believe  ?— Yes,  1 know  every  town,  and  I 
may  say  every  village  in  the  country  intimately, 
having  repeatedly  gone  into  them. 

10110.  In  that  way  the  social,  commercial,  and 
industrial  condition  of  the  various  parts  of  your 
country  has  come  before  you  ? — It  has,  particu- 
larly as  I have  been  always  of  observant  habit. 

10111.  What  is  the  most  striking  feature,  in 
your  opinion,  in  the  country?— The  absence  of 
■ industrial  life  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
particularly  the  west  and  south-west;  and  more 
particularly  again  in  the  pastoral  or  grass  districts. 

10112.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity ’of  ob- 
serving the  character  of  the  people  in  the  tillage 
districts  ? — Yes  ; I have  always  seen  them  to  be 
most  industrious,  and  eager  to  get  through  as 
much  work  as  possible.  I have  seen  them  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night  at  work  out  in 
the  fields. 

10113.  In  cases  where  factory  labour  was  to  he 
had,  have  you  found  that  the  people  were  anxious 
to  obtain  it?  Yes,  they  are  always  anxious;  in 
fact,  the  only  thing  they  have  to  complain  of  is 
the  want  of  sufficient  factory  labour. 

101 14.  You  have  heard  the  complaintof  strikes, 
have  you  not?— That  is  talked  of  all  over  the 
kingdom,  but  I have  seen  and  heard  of  very  few 
of  them  in  Ireland. 

10115.  Looking  at  the  interests  of  Ireland,  one 
must  see  that  the  agrarian  interest  is  one  of  the 
principal  ? — I consider  it  the  foundation  of  all 
other  industries  ; and,  consequently,  that,  in  order 
to  revive  industries  proper,  you  must  have  con- 
current with  it  a reform  in  the  agrarian  laws  or 
in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  industry. 

10116.  In  your  opinion,  at  the  present  time,  is 


Chairman — continued. 

the  agriculture  in  any  way  perfect ; is  not  there 
a great  want  of  agricultural  skill  displayed  in 
the  tillage  of  the  country  ?— I do  not  think  so. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  portions  of  the  country 
where  agricultural  skill  is  not  as  general  as  in 
others,  but  that  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  land.  On  the  poor  land,  of  course, 
the  poor  people  are  squatted,  and  poor  people  have 
not  the  amount  of  intelligence  or  ability,  nor 
have  they  the  necessary  capital  at  their  disposal ; 
consequently  they  cannot  farm  upon  an  improved 
or  scientific  scale. 

10117.  Is  not  it  the  consequence  of  that  that 
the  land  is  imperfectly  tilled?— It  is  solely  in 
consequence  of  that  as  regards  the  small  farmers 
and  poor  occupiers. 

10118.  And  it  is  capable  of  greater  and  more 
abundant  produce  ?— That  is  so ; but  I may  ob- 
serve that  where  I think  the  land  is  least  pro- 
ductive is  on  the  large  grazing  farms  where  there 
is  not  sufficient  stock  to  cover  them,  and  where 
the  lands  are  not  periodically  cultivated  as  they 
ought  to  be ; in  fact,  there  ought  to  be  a rota- 
tion proper  upon  all  medium  or  poor  lands.  And 
I have  noticed  in  the  west  of  Ireland  especially, 
and  in  many  of  the  northern  counties,  and  par- 
ticularly the  north-west,  that  the  land  is  not 
turned  oyer  sufficiently  often.  I have  noticed 
the  same  in  the  west  of  county  Limerick  and 
county  Kerry. 

10119.  Do  you  mean  that  the  land  has  no 
rest? — It  has  too  much  rest  in  one  sense;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  allowed  to  become  moss-grown.  The 
land  should  be  turned  over  by  agricultural 
labour  at  certain  periodical  times,  say,  every 
three,  four,  or  six  years,  as  the  case  may  be, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  land.  There 
are  some  lands  that,  are  all  the  better  for  never 
being  turned  over ; in  fact,  the  land  in  the  county 
of  Limerick  is  such;  the  Golden  Vale,  for  ex- 
ample, the  longer  you  leave  it  in  grass  the  better 
it  is;  but  there  are  other  lands  which  you  must 
turn  over  every  three,  four,  or  six  years  accord- 
ing 
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Chairman — continued. 

ing  to  their  quality,  otherwise  they  will  revert 
to  their  original  prairie  condition. 

10120.  I suppose  the  want  of  sufficient 
drainao-e  has  something  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  land?— The  want  of  sufficient  drainage  is 
the  general  cause  of  the  bad  state  of  the  land, 
especially  adjoining  the  bogs  and  marshes,  and 
wherever  there  is  too  extended  a flat  without 
having  a sufficient  outfall. 

10121.  You  are  speaking  of  the  plain,  lands, 
are  you  not  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  plain,  the 
non-mountain  lands.  In  the  county  of  Cavan, 
especially,  I have  frequently  noticed  with  pain, 
journey  after  journey,  that  the  retentive  soil  of 
that  county  causes  an  upgrowth  of  rushes,  which 
I may  say  is  indicative  of  the  want  of  drainage, 
and  of  the  surface  water  lying  above  this  reten- 
tive clay;  and  nothing  but  thorough  arterial 
drainage  would  remedy  that. 

10122.  The  Irish  farmer  has  many  difficulties 
now  to  contend  with,  has  he  not,  one  being  the 
large  importation  of  foreign  corn  ? — His  difficul- 
ties5 are  so  great  that  I consider  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  him  to  keep  himself  alive  and  to  pay  his 
way,  still  less,  as  one  of  our  eminent  judges  , has 
said,  “ to  live  and  thrive.”  To  live  and  thrive  is  an 
impossibility  now  with  the  farmer,  and  to  pay 
his  way.  The  returning  liners  from  America,  as 
I understand,  are  bringing  over  corn  and  even 
flour  freight  free,  only  charging  for  putting  on 
board  and  the  unshipping  in  Liverpool.  In  fact, 
I was  told  by  a gentleman  in  Cork  some  time 
ago  that  it  is  easier  for  him  to  get  his  flour  from 
Chicago  than  it  would  be  to  get  it  up  from 
Castletown  Hoche,  only  30  miles  off. 

10123.  Is  there  also  a large  importation  of 
dead  meat  ? — Yes  ; there  is  a very  large  importa- 
tion of  dead  meat ; it  now  comes  into  Dublin  ; 
we  have  fully  a dozen  dead  meat  shops  open  in 
Dublin  at  the  present  time. 

30124.  Is  Dublin  thechiefportwhich.it  comes 
to  ? — The  dead  meat  goes  first  to  Liverpool ; 
Dublin  is  the  chief  port  in  Ireland,  but  the  dead 
meat  comes  also  to  Belfast  and  Cork. 

10125.  Does  it  come  to  Galway  ? — I have  not 
seen  it  in  Galway  nor  in  Limerick. 

10126.  As  a remedy  for  that  state  of  things, 
would  you  form  an  opinion  favourable  to  a pro- 
tective duty  ?— I think  we  must  have  a protective 
tariff  of  some  kind  or  other,  but  I would  say  that 
it  should  be  in  a qualified  form.  In  my  opinion, 
in  this  19th  century  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
return  to  protection,  pure  and  simple,,  such  as 
there  was,  but  we  ought  to  have  a qualified  pro- 
tection. That  is  to  say,  I would  put  a.  duty  on 
manufactured  goods  or  products  of  all  kinds,  but 
I would  let  in  freight  free  anything  that  in  a raw 
state  would  be  required  for  the  food  supply. 

10127.  All  raw  materials  you  would  allow  to 
come  in  free? — Quite  so;  in  order  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  people  at  home  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  raw  material  into  the  manufactured 
article. 

10128.  In  that  raw  material  you  would  include 
live  stock,  would  you  not  ? — Yes,  I would. 

10129.  Dead  meat  you  would  exclude? — I 
would  exclude  dead  meat ; I consider  the  import 
of  beef  and  mutton  as  injurious  to  the  Irish 
grazier  as  that  of  corn  and  flour  is  to  the  tillage 
farmer. 
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10130.  Does  not  foreign  butter,  again,  interfere 
with  native  industry  ? — Yes,  certainly,  but  it  is.not 
so  much  foreign  butter  into  Ireland  as  butterine, 
which  I consider  is  a fraud  upon  the  general 
public;  and  it  is  so  much  a fraud  that,  physically 
it  is  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  butter..  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  being  manufactured  by  a firm 
in  Limerick,  and  that  it  is  very  generally  ex- 
ported from  there  to  England.  I consider  that  the 
introduction  of  butterine  has-  been  the  greatest 
disaster  that  has  ever  befallen  the  Munster  dairy 
farmers. 

10131.  Passing  from  that  subject;  you  have 
fully  considered  the  subject  of  technical  schools, 
have  you  not? — I have;  I have  been  always 
rather  watchful  and  observant  of  the  necessity  of 
these  technical  schools. 

10132.  But  you  think  that  practical  knowledge 
can  as  well,  if  not  better,  be  obtained  in  the 
actual  working  of  the  industry  ? — I think  that 
technical  education  proper  should  not  be  pro- 
moted exclusively  by  itself,  but  that  it  should  be 
concurrent  with  practical  knowledge  communi- 
cated in  a going  factory.  Now,  I remember  that 
when  Messrs.  Mahoney,  of  Blarney,  introduced 
the  weaving  of  their  now  celebrated  tweeds, 
there  was  neither  a weaver  nor  a loom  in  the 
village  or  district,  which  I know  very  well ; and 
what  they  did  was  to  bring  over  a dozen  or  more 
skilled  workmen  as  overseers  from  England,  and 
those  set  the  machinery  going,  and  taught  the  thou- 
sands of  hands  who  are  now,  I believe,  employed 
there.  In  fact,  it  is  now  a very  large  and  impor- 
tant place  in  consequence  of  the  industry  which 
has  been  introduced.  That  is  the  way  in  which  I 
would  desire  to  see  technical  education  imparted; 
that  is,  the  theoretic  in  the  school  proper,  and  the 
practical  in  the  factory  proper. 

10133.  You  think  the  technical  school  should 
rather  follow  the  working  of  the  factory;  is  that 
so? — No,  but  that  they  should  be  concurrent.  I 
would  say  that  they  should  start  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Committee-room  having  been  cleared, 
and  the  public  again  admitted. 

Chairman. 

10134.  We  were  on  the  subject  of  technical 
schools.  I believe  you  have  formed  an  opinion  as 
to  the  best  way  in  which  those  technical  schools 
should  be  established  in  Ireland? — I have.  Al- 
though I consider  the  technical  schools  of  primary 
importance,  I stated  that  I think  that  concurrent 
with  them  should  be  the  starting  of  factories,  so 
that  a practical  and  theoretical  education  would 
be  conveyed  at  the  same  time. 

10135.  Would  you  have  a technical  school 
established  in  each  county  ? — Certainly ; I should 
have  one  technical  school  in  each  county,  if  they 
are  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

10136.  Would  the  pupils  be  permanently  resi- 
dent in  the  school,  or  would  they  pass  from  one 
school  to  another  ? — Of  course  the  pupils  should 
be  either  permanently  resident,  or  living  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood ; also  the  instructors 
should  be  permanently  resident  in  the  school ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  instructors  I would 
have  an  overseer.  The  overseer,  would  be  ior 
the  purpose  of  supervising  the  instructors;  he 
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should  be  a practical  workman  as  well  as  an 
educator.  Then  I would  have,  in  addition,  certain 
inspectors;  an  inspector  might  take  in  a province, 
or  perhaps  two  inspectors  might  do  the  whole 
country  ; and,  in  addition  to  that,  I would  have 
at  least  three  commissioners. 

10137.  What  would  be  their  duties? — I would 
say  that  one  of  the  commissioners  ought  to  be 
resident  in  the  central  establishment,  and  perma- 
nently established  there,  and  a second  should  be 
employed  as,  what  I may  call,  a continental  com- 
missioner, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Conti- 
nent and  A merica,  so  as  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the  most  remu- 
nerative trades ; and  that  a third  commissioner 
should  be,  as  it  were,  a chief  inspector,  for  the 
purpose  of  supervising  the  inspection  all  ihrough 
the  country. 

10138.  Would  you  use  the  ordinary  National 
schools  as  a supplementary  means  of  preparing 
the  youth  of  the  country  for  technical  education  ? 
— I think  that  the  ordinary  N ational  schools  would 
be  excellent  feeder's  for  the  central  or  district 
schools  in  each  county. 

10139.  At  what  age  would  yon  commence  to 
give  the  pupils  technical  education  in  the  Na- 
tional schools  ? — I think  they  should  commence 
almost  as  soon  as  they  can  lift,  a hammer  or  handle 
a chisel. 

10140.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  good 
that  has  followed  that  plan  in  fox-eign  countries  ; 
are  you  acquainted  with  the  schools  in  Germany 
and  Austria? — Not  personally,  but  I understand 
that  children  at  an  early  age  are  put  px'actically 
to  work  at  whatever  local  industry  prevails  in  the 
district. 

10141.  Do  you  know  that  the  most  beneficial 
results  have  been  derived  from  that  mode  of 
education  ? — So  beneficial  that  certain  industries 
have  become  greatly  developed  in  cex-tain  locali- 
ties; watchmaking  in  one  district,  loymaking  in 
anothei',  and  so  on.  Ixx  some  parts  of  Germany,  and, 
I believe,  all  tlxx'ough  Switzexdand,  home  industries 
are  carried  on  to  a large  extent,  and  some  of  the 
youngest  childx-en  as  soon  as  they  are  well  able  to 
toddle  about  are  tuxming  their  hands,  fingers,  and 
eyes  to  some  little  mechanical  process. 

10142.  I believe  straw-plaiting  is  one  of  the  first 
industries  that  children  acquire,  and  the  easiest  ? 
— It  is  about  the  easiest,  and  it  is  generally  one 
of  the  first  industries  taught  to  children. 

10143.  At  the  present  time  do  you  find  fault 
with  the  education  given  in  the  National  schools  ? 
— I know  a good  deal  about  it,  and  I must  say  I 
always  considered  that  the  schools  were  rather 
too  much  literary  and  too  little  industrial  or 
practical. 

10144.  Do  not  you  consider  the  object  of  all 
education  is  to  prepare  a person  to  earn  his  sub- 
sistence iix  life? — I consider  the  signification  of  the 
word  “education”  is  very  comprehensive.  It  is 
too  often  considered  as  applying  to  literary  edu- 
cation, whereas  to  my  mind  it  should  embrace 
every  species  of  learning  or  information,  but  that 
it  should  be  most  particularly  applied  to  what 
you  state ; that  is  to  say,  to  help  a man  to  get  his 
daily  bread. 

10145.  To  enable  him  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
position  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
him? — Yes,  quite  so. 


10146.  Do  you  think  that  the  industrial  train- 
ing at  present  forms  a very  small  feature  in  those 
schools  ? — A very  small  feature,  but  it  could  be 
made  a veiy  important  featux-e.  Already  a little 
beginning  has  been  made.  Some  weeks  ao-o  I 
was  presented  with  a book  called  “ Handicraft 
for  Handy  People.”  It  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Gill  and  Company  ; the  book 
was  anonymous,  but  I suspect  that  it  was  written 
by  a very  eminent  professor  in  the  Training 
Department  of  the  Boai'd  of  Education,  who  is 
as  distinguished  for  his  practical  as  for  his  literary 
attainments. 

10147.  Would  that  be  a suitable  book  to  be 
made  generally  known?— I read  the  book  very 
carefully  through ; it  embraces  almost  every 
species  of  handicx-aft,  and  would  be  an  admirable 
text  book  for  introduction  into  all  the  National 
schools. 

10148.  What  is  the  price  of  the  book? — I 
shoxxld  say  it  is  such  a publication  as  would  be 
turxxed  out  for  1 s. 

10149.  The  example  of  practical  industrial 
education  is  already  given  in  the  reformatory 
schools  of  this  country  and  in  Ireland  ? — The  only 
place  where  I have  seen  practical  industrial 
education  carried  out  is  in  the  reformatories  of 
Ireland,  and  no  better  industrial  training  could  be 
given  than  that  which  is  given  in  the  reformatory 
schools  of  Glencree,  Upton,  and  Ax-tane  ; in  fact, 
eveiy  species  of  industrial  education  is  given  in 
those  schools.  I have  seen  the  boys  working 
there,  and  I have  seen  some  of  the  best  finished 
articles,  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  clothing,  and 
upholstery,  tux-ned  out  in  a lxxost  masterly  and 
woi'kmanlike  manner  by  the  boys  there. 

10150.  In  Ireland  is  the  reformatory  education 
extended  to  agriculture  ? — It  is,  inasmuch  as 
adjoining  each  of  the  reformatories  thex-e  is  a piece 
of  land,  sometimes  a lai'ge  piece,  as  in  Glencree 
and  Upton  ; and,  in  the  latter,  a high  state  of 
agriculture  prevails.  In  fact,  the  Upton  farm 
may  be  termed  the  model  farm  for  the  sux-round- 
ing  district. 

10151.  A considerable  portion  of  the  expense 
is  defrayed  by  the  results,  is  it  not? — Avery 
large  portion  of  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  the 
labour  of  the  boys  ; it  is  only  a small  portion  that 
has  to  be  defrayed  by  the  State. 

10152.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the 
statement  that  the  labour  of  those  industrial  lads 
interferes  with  the  labour  of  honest  men  ? — I 
think  that  is  a mistake,  because  many  of  these 
lads  are  not  criminals  proper;  in  fact,  that  they 
are  put  there  rather  in  anticipation  of  crime, 
before  they  have  committed  any  thing  serious. 
The  offence  for  which  they  are  most  generally  sent 
there  is  for  petty  larceny,  and  those  poor  boys 
being  put  into  these  reformatories  learn  a trade, 
and  when  they  come  out  they  become  useful 
members  of  society. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10153.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  industrial 
schools  now  ? — N o,  I am  speaking  of  the  refor- 
matories. 

10154.  Boys  are  not  sent  there  for  begging? 
— I understand  they  are  sent  to  industrial  schools 
for  being  found  begging,  and  to  reformatories  for 
some  petty  theft. 

10155.  Do 
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Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

10155.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
boys  are  sent  there  without  having  committed 
auy  offence  at  all?— They  are  not  sent  directly 
to  the  reformatories,  but  they  are  taken,  before 
the  magistrates  and  then  sent  to  another  institu- 
tion, the  industrial  schools. 

10156-  I would  ask  what  you  mean  by  that; 
what  are  they  taken  before  the  magistrates  for  ? 
—It  seems  that  a poor  lad  is  liable  to  be  taken 
up,  and  brought  before  the  magistrate  by  the 
police,  and  imprisoned  for  begging. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

10157.  For  begging,  and  having  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence?— Not  for  having  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  but  for  begging,  soliciting 
alms. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10158.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  boys  are  sent 
for  crime  to  reformatories,  and  for  being  without 
visible  means  of  subsistence  to  industrial  insti- 
tutions ? — Just  so. 

Chairman. 

10159.  Are  not  many  of  the  schools  you  men- 
tion conducted  by  the  religious  orders?— A great 
number,  i should  say,  are  conducted  by  one  or 
other  of  the  religious  orders. 

10160.  Many  of  those  schools  conducted  by 
the  religious  orders  are  doing  incalculable  good 
throughout  the  country  with  regard  to  both  sexes, 
are  they  not? — Yes,  to  both  sexes,  wherever 
there  are  industrial  scoools,  orphanages,  or  re- 
formatories ; but  it  is  the  Catholic  children  who 
are  under  the  religious  orders,  and  there,  they  are 
trained  to  some  useful  trade.  And  it  is  not 
confined  to  trades ; the  boys  are  also  taught 
music,  drawing,  & c.,  because  the  religious  orders 
have  members  amongst  them  capable  of  imparting 
instruction  in  all  these. 

10161.  When  the  boys  or  girls  come  out  of  a 
reformatory  school,  does  the  instruction  which 
they  receive  there  enable  them  to  follow  some 
useful  calling? — Yes,  if  they  continue  and  com- 
plete the  term  assigned  to  them,  they  invariably 
get  into  some  respectable  position  in  society,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  enabled  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the  training  they  received. 

10162.  Therefore,  what  takes  place  in  the  re- 
formatory school  would  take  place  in  the  school 
you  propose  ?— Y es,  certainly. 

10163.  And  a great  amount  of  national  benefit 
would  arise  from  that? — Yes;  great  national 
benefit,  I think,  would  arise  from  it. 

10164.  Some  years  ago  what  were  called 
cottage  industries  flourished  very  greatly,,  did 
they  not? — I remember,  born  as  I was  in  a 
country  town  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  having 
occasion  to  go  in  time  after  time  into  the  houses 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers  and  cottiers,  I had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  industries  there 
carried  on,  and  nearly  every  member  of  the 
family  was  doing  something,  particularly  the 
females,  either  in  spinning  or  knitting,  or. weaving 
or  warping,  and  the  men  employed  in  osier  work 
or  the  making  of  nets,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Now  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all ; it  has  all 
dropped  off,  and  in  a moral  as  well  as  a material 
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point  of  view  that  is  so  much  injury  to  the 
people. 

10165.  What  has  filled  up  the  gap  made  by 
that  want  of  domestic  industry  ? — The  import 
into  Ireland  of  cheap  English  manufactures. 

10166.  In  your  opinion,  will  those  cheaply 
imported  articles  bear  comparison  with  what  you 
saw  formerly  manufactured  in  the  cottage  indus- 
tries ? — I find  that  that  the  home  manufactured 
article  will  sometimes  give  three  times  the  wear 
as  a rule  compared  with  the  imported  article  ; 
but  the  article  manufactured  by  the  English 
will  often  be  cheaper  than  the  Irish  article,  so 
that  what  is  gained  in  one  way  is  in  some  measure 
lost  in  the  other. 

10167.  As  the  young  of  both  sexes  have  not 
those  industries  to  employ  them,  how  do  they 
employ  themselves  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  very 
often  idly  and  uselessly.  It  is  naturally  to  be 
supposed  that  if  young  people  have  not  the  means 
of  keeping  their  fingers  employed  they  will  turn 
to  mischief-making,  and  thus  it  is  in  a moral 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  a material  and  social 
point  of  view,  highly  injurious  to  the  country  that 
those  domestic  industries  should  have  been 
suspended. 

10168.  There  must  be  many  days  of  the  year 
when  they  cannot  be  employed  in  outdoor  occu- 
pation ? — During  the  winter,  half  of  the  year  un- 
questionably, and  that  was  the  time  when,  these 
cottage  industries  were  being  generally  carried  on. 

10169.  There  is  an  article  which  you  import 
very  largely,  which  is  the  straw  envelopes  for 
bottles  for  wine  merchants  ; do  you  know  about 
that  in  your  own  trade  ? — In  my  trade.  I know 
that  immense  quantities  of  them  come  into  Ire- 
land. Judging  from  my  own  consumption,  I 
would  say  that  100,000 1.  worth  of  straw  en- 
velopes come  into  Ireland  from  France  every 
year.  , 

10170.  That  is  an  industry  which  might  be 
easily  learnt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages, 
is  it  not? — I should  expect  that  a few  weeks 
training  ought  to  suffice  for.  any  quick-handed 
boy  or  girl  to  learn  the  making,  of  these  straw 
envelopes  ; there  is  no  great  art  in  it. 

10171.  I believe  that  the  industry  was  tried 
by  Mr.  O’Callaghan,  of  Merrion,  near  Dublin? 

By  him  and  several  others  ; but  so  far  they 

were  not  able  to  compete  with  the  Frenchman. 
Eventually,  I think,  they  will. 

10172.  Was  the  failure  of  this  gentleman 
attributable  to  a great  extent  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  employed  ? — It 
was  first  owing  to  the  want  of  facility  on  the 
part  of  the  workers,  and,  secondly,  to  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material ; the  raw  material  being  com- 
paratively much  dearer  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in 
France,  and  for  a very  evident  reason,  namely, 
that  in  Ireland,  as  T told  you  a while  ago,  we 
have  too  much  grass  (I  meant  to  say  so  at  all 
events)  and  too  little  tillage.  Grass  gives  no 
employment,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the 
people  ; tillage  invariably  gives  general  employ- 
ment, and  where  the  tillage  exists,  consequently 
straw,  as  a raw  material,  would  be  comparatively 
cheap. 

10173.  That  would  be  difficult  to  meet  in  a 
lar"e  grazing  country  like  Ireland? — It  would, 
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Chairman — continued. 

and  it  would  be  only  applicable  in  the  corn- 
raising  districts  of  the  country  ; we  ought  to  have 
a greater  extent  of  corn-raising  land  than  we 
have. 

10174.  With  regard  to  that,  a very  small 
amount  of  industrial  training  would  impart  the 
knowledge  which  the  Irish  people  have  not  now 
in  the  making  of  straw  envelopes? — Quite  so,  if 
they  had  this  straw  envelope  industry  ; but  Mr. 
O’Callaghan  had  to  consider  the  question  of 
making  a profit  from  the  beginning.  He  had 
first  to  teach  his  workers,  and  also  to  try  to  make 
a profit;  whereas,  if  the  people  had  been  in- 
structed, and  the  material  had  been  there,  he 
could  have  made  a pi-ofit  from  the  commence- 
ment. 

10175.  Then  the  woollen  manufacture,  which 
has 'come  under  your  consideration;  what  have 
you  to  say  about  that  ?— I consider  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  pre-eminently  a manufacture  that 
is  suited  and  adapted  to  Ireland. 

10176.  And  in  what  particular  districts  do  you 
consider  it  would  be  easily  cultivated  ? — I do  not 
think  it  need  be  confined  to  a particular  district ; 
everywhere  where  there  is  a good  river, and  where 
there  is  a sufficiency  of  idle  hands,  a woollen 
manufactory  may  be  started.  We  have,  I may 
say,  a superfluity  of  water  power,  and  I am  sorry 
to  say  we  have  too  great  a number  of  idle  hands. 
The  districts  of  Galway,  Roscommon,  West- 
meath, and  in  fact  all  the  great  wool-growing 
district  of  the  centre  of  Ireland  should  be  spe- 
cially adapted  for  it,  because  you  have  the  raw 
material  on  the  spot,  and  you  have  an  admirable 
water  power  adjoining. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

101 7 7 . And  you  have  a large  consumption,  have 
you  not? — We  have  a very  large,  local  consump- 
tion. I daresay  we  import  somewhere  about 
seven-eighths  of  what  we  wear;  fully  seven- 
eighths  ; and  if  we  manufactured  the  seven- 
eighths,  and  only  imported  one-eighth,  it  would 
give  a vast  amount  of  employment  to  the  people; 
it  would  contribute,  I may  say,  to  the  general 
content  of  the  people,  and  it  would  be  a material 
benefit  to  the  country  at  large ; indeed  I may  say 
to  the  kingdom  at  large. 

Chairman. 

10178.  You  mention  in  your  paper  several 
articles,  which  are  now  imported  in  very  large 
quantities,  which  you  think  might  be  cheaply  and 
successfully  manufactured  at  home  ?— Boots  and 
shoes  might,  and  three-fourths  of  what  we  wear 
I suppose  might.  Ready-made  clothing  has 
recently  become  an  enormous  trade  in  Ireland ; 
furniture,  glass,  pottery,  brushes,  bottles,  paper, 
starch,  blacking,  and  soap.  All  of  those  articles 
we  could  successfully,  and  as  cheaply,  manufac- 
ture at  home  as  we  can  import  them. 
r 10179.  All  of  those  now  come  from  outside  ? — 
Yes,  they  all  come  from  outside. 

10180.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  in  your 
country  capital  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those,  industries  ? — I do  not  consider  it  is  capital 
that  is  wanting  at  all;  all  that  is  wanting  is 
technical  skill. 


Chairman — continued. 

10181.  Does  the  want  of  that  skill  prevent  the 
holders  of  capital  from  advancing  their  capital 
for  the  purpose  ?— That  is  the  very  thing,  because 
a man  might  have  sufficient  capital,  but  he  would 
not  care,  to  venture  that  capital  unless  lie  had 
the  guiding  skill  so  as  to  ensure  his  working  it 
properly  and  making  a profit ; consequently,  it  is 
the  skill,  and  not  the  capital,  that  is  required. 
There  is  ample  money  lying  idle  in  our  Irish' 
banks  which,  if  utilised  for  industrial  purposes, 
would  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 5 

10182.  Will  you  state  the  other  difficulties 
that  your  Irish  manufacturers  have  to  contend 
with  in  addition  to  the  want  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  people?— The  principal  difficulties 
which  the  small  manufacturers  have  to  meet  with 
are,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  must  buy  the 
raw  material  at  a disadvantage,  as  they  can  only 
buy  in  limited  quantities,  and  on  restricted  credit ; 
secondly,  with  their  limited  capital  they  cannot 
afford  to  sell  to  the  traders  on  credit,  which  is 
now,  I may  say,  the  almost  universal  system ; 
and,  thirdly,  they  cannot  afford  to  send  out 
travellers. 

10183.  But  is  it  true  that  the  English  manu- 
facturers and  traders  who  supply  Ireland  with 
goods  give  very  long  credit?— The  credit,  as  a 
rule,  1 believe  is  nominally  three  months,  but  in 
reality  it  is  six  months,  and  I have  known  in- 
stances where  the  English  woollen  firms  give  as 
much  as  nine  months,  and  in  this  manner:  they 
date  the  invoices  three  months  in  advance,  then 
they  give  three  months’  credit,  and  when  that 
three  months’  credit  has  expired,  they  take  a bill 
for  the  remaining  three  months.  Consequently, 
it  amounts  to  nine  months’  credit.  Now,  no  small 
manufacturer  in  Ireland  could  think  of  givino- 
even,  perhaps,  one  month’s  credit;  perhaps  it  is 
only  such  firms  as  the  Mahony’s,  Pirns,  Clayton, 
of  Navan,  or  perhaps,  Smith.  Some  of  the  big 
firms  might  do  it,  but  as  a general  rule  they  do 
not,  because  the  Irish  manufactured  articles, 
where  they  find  a market,  are  so  much  in  demand 
that  the  Irish  firms  need  not  be  at  all  so  liberal  in 
their  terms  as  the  English  manufacturers  are  ; and 
hence  it  is  that  the  shopkeepers  must,  of  neces- 
sity, . give  the  preference  to  the  manufacturers 
who  afford  the  largest  accommodation. 

10184.  Has  not  the  trader  an  advantage  over 
the  manufacturer,  in  that  he  is  able  to  start  with 
less  capital.  He  has  not  his  factory  to  build,  or 
his  wages  to  pay ; so  that  a man  finds  it  more  to 
his  advantage  to  set  up  a wholesale  business  than 
to  manufacture  goods? — Quite  so;  in  fact,  that  is 
the  principal  means  by  which  trade  is  carried  on 
in  Ireland.  The  manufacturers  are  comparatively 
few;  but  my  idea  is  that  a small  manufacturer 
cannot  buy  largely  enough ; he  cannot  buy  on 
good  terms ; he  cannot  give  good  terms  to  his 
customers,  and,  usually,  he  cannot  afford  to  send 
out  travellers  all  over  the  country. 

10185.  I hen  that  is  another  reason,  is  it  not, 
being  unable  to  send  travellers  all  over  the 
country?  None  of  the  small  manufacturers  can 
afford  to  do  that,  because  it  takes  at  least  300 1. 
or  400  l.  a -year  to  keep  each  traveller  on  the 
road,  in  addition  to  his  salary.  I know  that  my- 
self, inasmuch  as  we  have  four  travellers  upon 
the  road  daily. 

10186.  So 
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Chairman — continued. 

10186.  So  that  they  cannot  get  the  trade  of 
the  rural  districts  ?— ' They  cannot  get  to  the  rural 
districts  at  all ; they  must  take  such  customers  as 
can  come  to  the  door  to  them,  which  is  a system 
such  as  scarcely  exists  anywhere  in  the  king- 
dom. 

10187.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  lor 
t^t? — I think  the  only  remedy  is  the  adoption 
of  the  so-called  English  factory  system. 

10188.  What  is  that  ? — Take  Sheffield  for 
instance.  As  soon  as  a workman  becomes 
an  expert  in  his  business,  and  sufficiently 
saving  to  put  by  a little  . money,  and  is 
able  to  buy  the  raw  material,  the  steel  or 
the  horn,  and  other  requisites,  and  to  pay  the 
grinders,  he  on  the  Monday  morning  will  send 
his  wife  or  son  to  the  wholesale  merchant,  and 
dispose  of  some  five  or  six  dozen  knives  and  forks, 
and  get  cash  for  them  and  buy  a new  supply. 
That  is  what  I would  call  the  factory  system. 
This  large  wholesale  concern  would  be  the  buyer, 
the  storer,  and  the  distributor  of  the  manufac- 
tured articles,  always  buying  for  cash. 

10189.  And  buying  to  advantage,  they  store 
till  such  time  as  they  can  distribute  them  ? — They 
distribute  them  by  the  travellers  all  over  the 
kingdom.  There  are  many  manufactured  arti- 
cles’ of  the  industrious  Sheffield  workman  which 
will  reach  the  remotest  corner  of  Kerry  or 
Donegal,  when  otherwise  possibly  they  would 
not.  "if  we  had  such  a firm  in  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick  and  elsewhere,  started  upon  limited 
liability  principles  for  that  purpose,  it  would 
enable  every  skilled  workman  in  those  districts 
to  become  a petty  manufacturer,  and  a petty 
manufacturer  may  in  course  of  time  grow  to  be 
an  extensive  manufacturer. 

10190.  In  the  absence  of  the  purchasing  firm 
that  you  describe,  would  the  establishment  of 
limited  liability  companies  meet  the  difficulty  ?— 
Certainly  it  would,  and  I would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  a very  practical  means  of  setting  the 
industries  going. 

10191.  In  that  way  would  there  be  a medium 
introduced  between  the  producers  and  their  cus- 
tomers?— The  producers  and  consumers  would 
be  placed  in  direct  communication  where  they 
otherwise  could  not  be  brought  together. 

10192.  We  know  that  the  once  very  flourishing 
industries  of  Ireland  were  checked  and  almost 
crushed  out  by  legislation  in  the  last  century  ? — 
I believe  it  was  not  even  confined  to  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  I would  rather  not  go  into  that  subject. 

10193.  I would  ask  you  whether,  contem- 
plating that  fact,  you  think  that  the  country 
might  fairly  call  upon  the  Government  to  give 
financial  aid  ?— If  there  is  to  be  any  reparation 
for  the  injury  done  in  the  past,  I think  we  are 
deserving  of  it,  because  prohibitive  legislation  in 
the  past  is  the  cause  of  our  present  condition. 

10194.  You  think  that  the  condition  of  industry 
in  Ireland  is  not  more  of  a local  question  than  an 
Imperial  one  ? — I think  it  is  an  Imperial  question. 
If  you  have  no  industry  in  Ireland,  you  have  a 
discontented  people,  and  a discontented  people 
are  always  tending  to  give  trouble  to  the  State. 
If  you  want  to  make  Ireland  a contented,  nation, 
a nation  that  is  satisfied  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
her  sister  country,  I.  should  say  give  the  people 
in  the  first  place  remunerative  employment  and 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

make  them  content  with  their  position ; fix  or 
root  them  in  the  soil,  and  you  will  make  them  as, 
or  even  possibly  more  conservative  than  perhaps 
even  the  landlords  who  hold  the  broad  acres  at 
the  present  time. 

10195.  I think  it  was  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  who 
said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Government  to 
provide  food  for  the  people ; do  you  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  Government  to  do  everything  to 
render  the  Irish  people  prosperous  and  happy  ? — 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  English  Government  and  the 
English  nation  quite  as  much  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Irish  themselves. 

10196.  One  mode  of  doing  that,  you  consider, 
would  be  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  the  develop- 
ment of  native  industries? — By  all  means,  and  to 
keep  the  people  at  home,  and  I will  tell  you  why, 
if  you  keep  the  people  at  home,  they  will  become 
purchasers  to  a very  large  extent  of  the  present 
English  manufactured  goods;  whereas,  every 
emigrant  going  away  takes  so  much  capital  with 
him  and  takes'with  him  the  prospective  result  of 
his  labour,  which  would  have  been  a benefit  to 
the  country,  and  I may  say  robs  the  English 
manufacturer  of  a pretty  fair  sum  every  year  for 
purchase  of  the  clothes  he  wears  and  perhaps 
other  necessaries  attending  his  household. 

10197.  With  those  views  you  would  consider 
emigration  one  of  the  worst  remedies  that  could 
be  proposed  for  improving  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland  ? — Unfortunately  emigration,  as  a remedy 
for  the  Irish  question,  has  been  taken  at  the  wrong 
end.  Emigration  has  beena  great  injury  in  the  first 
place  to  Ireland ; it  has  latterly,  I believe,  become 
a still  greater  injury  to  England;  and  I consider 
that  it  is  calamitous  in  a national  as  well  as  in  a 
material  point  of  view,  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  country  should  of  necessity  quit  the  country. 

10198.  You  consider  it  would  be  far  better  to 
increase  the  produce  of  the  country  than  to 
lessen  the  demand  for  that  produce  by  emi- 
gration ? — The  greater  the  labour,  naturally  the 
greater  would  be  the  production,  and  the  greater 
the  production  in  any  country  the  richer 
that  country  naturally  must  be  ; consequently 
it  would  be  in  every  respect  in  a better 
position  than  it  would  be  by  a lessened  popula- 
tion. 

10199.  And  you  consider  the  discontent  of  the 
people  to  be  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the 
want  of  remunerative  employment?— Certainly. 
I seldom  knew  a man  who  had  plenty  of  work, 
and  got  an  adequate  price  for  it,  who  was  not 
content ; but  if  a man  is  obliged  to  give  his 
labour  for  an  insufficient  wage,  he  naturally  will 
always  be  discontented  ; and  if  he  has  not  employ- 
ment, with  a starving  family  at  home,  I cannot 
see  for  the  life  of  me  how  he  could  be  contented. 

10200.  Now  we  come  to  another  difficulty 
which  you  have  made  yourself  cognizant  of, 
which  is  the  prohibitory  rates  on  the  railways ; 
do  you  consider  that  the  high  rates  on  the  rail- 
ways, and  even  on  the  canals,  have  operated  as  a 
discouragement  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  ? 
— We  can  scarcely  speak  of  the  canals,  inasmuch 
as  they  form  a very  minor  element;  in  fact,  one 
of  the  canals  is  held  by  the  railway  adjoining : 
consequently,there  is  no  competition  there  ; they 
run  side  by  side  and  parallel ; but  I believe  that 
3 z 3 the 
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Chairman  - continued. 

the  high  rate  of  freight  on  the  Irish  railways  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  is  a preventa- 
tive, I may  say,  of  industrial  progress. 

10201.  We  have  heard  that  in  the  interior 
of  Ireland  people  can  get  goods  as  cheaply 
from  English  ports  as  from  D ublin  ? — That  is 
generally  a well-known  matter.  In  the  most 
remote  corner  or  town  in  the  country  you  can 
get  goods  as  cheaply  from  any  of  the  English 
centres  as  you  could  from  Dublin. 

10202.  And  the  smaller  the  line  of  railway  the 
higher  the  freight? — The  smaller  and  poorer  the 
line  the  worse  it  is  for  the  consignee. 

10203.  They  cannot,  1 suppose,  live  without 
those  high  rates? — In  the  first  place,  the  rail- 
ways have  insufficient  rolling  stock,  and  having 
insufficient  rolling  stock,  they  find  it  easier  to 
carry  a less  quantity,  and  lo  charge  a higher 
rate  ; in  other  words,  getting  the  same  money 
for  doing  less  work,  instead  of  doing  more  work 
at  a reduced  rate  ;-it  is  a matter  of  necessity  with 
those  poor  lines. 

10204.  You  have  an  illustration  of  what  you 
say  in  your  own  business,  in  regard  to  what  took 
place  with  the  “ Telephone  ” steamer  ? — I could 
furnish  the  Committee  with  many  illustrations,  not 
only  in  our  own  business,  but  in  others ; the  only 
competition  with  railway  companies  is  the  steam- 
boat traffic.  While  the  “Telephone”  steamer 
was  running,  we  could  get  a hogshead  of  spirits 
sent  to  Londonderry  for  4 s.  by  boat,  and  subse- 
quently by  railway  ; but  as  soon  as  the  railway 
crushed  out  the  boat,  then  the  price  ran  up  again, 
and  the  figure  is  now  15  s. 

10205.  1 believe  you  know  a builder  who  men- 
tioned to  you  a circumstance  relating  to  the 
carriage  of  bricks  ? — A very  eminent  builder  in 
Dublin  told  me  that  he  could  get  bricks  as 
cheaply  from  England  landed  in  Dublin  as  he 
could  get  them  from  Kingscourt,  the  celebrated 
factory  only  50  miles  from  Dublin,  though  the 
railway  runs  through  the  brickfield. 

10206.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  in 
your  own  mind  as  to  how  that  state  of  things  could 
be  remedied  ? — The  only  possible  remedy  for  that 
is,  that  the  State  should  take  over  the  railways, 
or  that  the  State  should  secure  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  several  railways,  which  amalgamation 
may  be  effected  under  the  direction  of  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners ; and  without  this  taking  over 
or  this  amalgamation,  there  is  no  possible  hope 
that  we  can  secure  any  alteration  in  the  present 
existing  state  of  things  on  the  Irish  railways. 

10207.  What  is  the  total  capital  of  the  Irish 
lines  ? 36,000,000. 

10208.  Is  that  less  than  half  the  capital  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company? 
— It  is,  though  the  mileage  is  about  the  same ; 
that  is,  taking  the  number  of  tracks  upon  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company 
into  account. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton . 

10209.  What  is  the  value  of  the  capital  now 
at  the  market  price? — It  varies  ; in  some  cases 
the  value  of  the  shares  reaches  par. 

10210.  But  as  regards  the  36,000,000  7.,  do 
you  know  at  all  what  they  would  be  worth  ? — I 
could  only  give  a mere  approximation. 


Mr.  Dickson. 

10211.  Take  the  two  leading  lines  in  Ireland, 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
W estern  ? — I cannot  call  to  mind  the  stock  quo- 
tation. 

10212.  They  are  both  above  par,  are  they  not? 
— The  great  lines  are  above  par. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

10213.  Are  the  shares  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Company  above  par? — They  are  not. 

10214.  They  are  very  far  from  it?  — They 
are  indeed. 

Mr.  Sydney -Buxton. 

10215.  With  regard  to  that  36,000,000  /.,  would 
you  say  whether  it  has  increased  or  diminished 
in  value?- — I should  say,  upon  the  whole,  it  had 
diminished  ; but  it  would  be  a mere  approxima- 
tion, because  you  have  such  a variety.  No  two 
lines  of  railway  are  of  the  same  market  value. 

Chairman. 

10216.  What  is  the  average  freight  on  first- 
class  goods  on  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  in  England  ? — -According  to  a computa- 
tion, which  I believe  to  be  correct,  I believe  the 
first-class  goods  carried  upon  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  are  carried  at  1§  d.  per 
ton  per  mile,  while  upon  the  Irish  lines  it  will 
be  1^  d.  per  ton  per  mile;  and  calculating  that 
as  I have  done,  I find  that  it  is  exactly  33  per 
cent,  more  upon  the  Irish  lines  than  it  is  upon 
the  English  line  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company,  that  is,  taking  the 
Irish  lines  at  an  average. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

10217.  You  say  that  the  first-class  charge  for 
goods  in  England  is  1£  d.,  and  in  Ireland,  it  is 
1£  d.  ? — Yes. 

10218.  But  do  you  know  whether  the  classes 
correspond? — I think,  as  a general  rule,  the 
Irish  first-class  corresponds  with  that  in  England; 
my  own  goods  come  under  the  fouith-class. 

10219.  What  class  is  that  in  England? — I 
think  it  is  the  fourth-class  also  in  England. 

10220.  But  the  classes  do  not  correspond,  do 
they  ? — They  are  not  exactly  the  same,  but  as  a 
general  rule  they  are  the  same. 

Chairman. 

10221.  You  have  also  made  a calculation  of 
the  minerals  carried  along  10  of  the  principal 
English  lines? — Yes;  and  1 find  that  113,000,000 
tons  of  minerals  were  carried  at  a cost  of 
19,500,000 1.  sterling ; that  is  an  average  of 
3 s.  6 d.  a ton. 

10222.  You  have  not  said  in  what  time  that 
was  ? — I simply  took  the  year’s  working.  On 
the  Irish  lines  I find  that  4,000,000  tons  of 
minerals  were  carried  at  a cost  of  a million  and 
a-quarter ; 1,297,000  /.  that  amounted  to,  or  at 
the  rate  of  6 s.  6 d.  ; so  that  in  other  words  we 
have  to  pay  nearly  double  the  price  in  Ix-eland 
for  the  carriage  of  our  minerals,  which  has  to  be 
paid  in  England. 

10223.  In  England  what  does  each  train  mile 
pay  ? - — In  England  each  train  mile  pays 
74  s.  5 d.,  and  in  Ireland  each  train  will  pay 
84  s.. 
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84  s.,  or  a difference  of  9 s.  5 d.  a mile  more  for 
goods  carried  over  the  Irish  lines. 

10224.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  upon  these 
figures,  that  the  through  rates  should  be  made 
general  and  equal  ? — Quite  so  ; I think  it  is  a 
great  hardship  to  the  public  that  the  through 
rate  should  exist,  say,  from  Birmingham  on  to 
Limerick,  and  that  I am  debarred  from  having  a 
through  rate  from  Dublin  to  Limerick.  I have 
to  run  over  two  lines ; first,  the  admirable  line 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  then 
over  that  miserable  line  the  Limerick  and 
Waterford  ; and,  as  I said  before,  the  worse  the 
line  the  greater  the  charge.  But  if  there  were  a 
through  rate,  I may  say  upon  the  same  average 
principle  as  exists  between  the  English  centres 
and  the  Irish  towns,  it  would  be  much  more 
equitable. 

10225.  Do  you  find  that  the  absence  of  steam- 
boat competition  operates  to  produce  higher 
rates  upon  tiie  Irish  lines  ? — I have  found  that 
wherever  there  is  coasting  steamboat  competition 
the  goods  rates  are  reduced  ; and  where  there  is 
no  such  competition,  the  rates  reach  their  normal 
condition.  Now,  I heard  evidence  given  to  this 
effect  upon  Monday  last.  We  can  get  goods 
sent  to  Cork  much  cheaper  than  we  can  get  them 
sent  to  Charleville  or  Mallow,  though  Charleville 
would,  pei  haps,  be  30  miles  nearer  to  Dublin 
than  Cork.  So  that  as  the  witness  said,  the 
nearer  to  Dublin,  the  higher  the  rate,  because 
there  is  no  competition.  Then  against  that, 
there  is  a special  rate  to  Kilmallock,  five  miles 
north  of  Charleville,  and  still  nearer  to  Dublin. 
Whereas,  there  is  an  ordinary  rate  only  to 
Charleville,  and  an  ordinary  rate  to  Buttevant. 

10226.  You  find  that  when  goods  from  Dublin 
go  over  two  lines,  the  charge  is  much  higher 
than  it  would  be  if  it  were  a continuous  line  ? — 
Invariably;  because  the  manager  of  the  second 
line  says  that  the  consignor  must  of  necessity 
have  his  goods  canned  by  that  line. 

10227.  And  when  a line  of  railway  comes  into 
a town,  there  is  no  junction  whatever  with  the 
one  that  is  going  out  of  it? — I witnessed  an 
example  of  that  at  the  Limerick  Junction. 
Some  time  ago  even  passengers  could  not  pass 
from  one  line  to  the  other,  except  at  the  serious 
risk  of  losing  their  lives  ; but  now  I suppose  the 
two  companies  harmonise  a little  better.  And 
also  upon  the  Enniskillen  line,  when  the  Sligo 
and  Enniskillen  junction  line  was  made,  I re- 
member that  for  12  months  or  more  I had  to 
drive  a mile  round  to  get  over  a space  of  a few 
perches ; I daresay  the  honourable  Member  knows 
the  instance,  but  that  has  been  altered  since.  The 
same  thing  still  exists  at  Tralee  and  elsewhere. 

10228.  "You  have  not  only  gone'  over  this 
matter  personally  in  your  own  business,  but  you 
were  deputed  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  to 
go  into  the  question  of  Irish  industries  with  other 
gentlemen  thoroughly  ? — I was  a member  of  a 
sub-committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
inquiring  into  the  question  of  Irish  industries. 

10229.  Did  you  in  that  capacity  make  it  your 
business  to  go  through  many  parts  of  Ireland  and 
examine  the  question  thoroughly? — My  avoca- 
tion, as  the  travelling  member  of  my  firm,  had 
already  made  me  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all 
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the  conditions  of  the  country,  socially,  commerci- 
ally, and  industrially,  but  while  preparing  the 
report  which  I was  requested  to  draw  up,  I also 
made  further  inquiries,  so  that  I have  gone 
rather  closely  into  the  matter,  and  the  report 
which  I beg  to  hand  in  is  the  one  which  was  writ- 
ten by  me  upon  that  subject.  ( The  Report  ivas 
handed  in.) 

10230.  I believe  you  sent  out  a series  of  in- 
quiries ? — Yes,  Mr.  Dennehy  and  myself  did.  Mr., 
Dennehy  wrote  the  report  upon  the  banking 
portion  of  the  subject. 

10231.  Did  those  queries  elicit  answers  to  the 
number  of  48  ?— Yes. 

10232.  The  queries  were  five  in  number,  as 
follows : “1.  What  are  the  existing  industries  in 
your  locality  ; to  what  number  do  they  afford 
employment?  2.  What  other  industries  in  your 
opinion  might  be  advantageously  introduced? 
3.  What  means  do  you  suggest  for  the  develop- 
ment of  present  and  establishment  of  future  in- 
dustries? 4.  Do  the  banks  in  your  locality 
support  or  sustain  the  existing  industries  ? 
5.  Would  an  industrial  bank  be  useful,  and 
would  it  receive  local  support  ”?— We  sent  out 
queries  to  every  important  centre  in  Ireland, 
addressing  them  either  to  the  town  clerks,  the 
clerks  of  petty  sessions,  the  clerks  of  unions,  and 
representative  men  as  far  as  we  could  select- 
them,  and  we  found  that  a good  many  men,  as  in 
most  matters  of  the  kind,  were  indifferent,  while 
others  supplied  us  with  very  accurate  and  ela- 
borate information ; we  got  altogether  48  replies, 
which  I thought  worthy  of  selection.  .Some  I 
threw  aside,  inasmuch  as  the  answer  was  a mere 
brief  “ Yes  ” or  “ No,”  which  I did  not  think  of 
any  importance.  I thought  the  answers  to  the 
queries  should  at  least  give  some  facts.  As  to 
the  first  query,  “ What  are  the  existing  indus- 
tries in  your  locality,  and  to  what  number  do 
they  afford  employment?”  Twelve  localities  had 
several  important  industries,  and  employed  alto- 
gether 14,430  hands,  not  including  Belfast;  15 
localities  had  some  few  minor  industries  employ- 
ing about  2,380  people,  and  21  localities  had  no 
industry  whatever.  To  the  second  query  was, 
“ What  other  industries,  in  your  opinion,  might 
be  advantageously  introduced?”  Twenty-five 
considered  woollens  of' various  kinds  as  best  suited 
to  their  localities ; 12  recommended  various  in- 
dustries, including  boat  and  ship-building,  fishing, 
fish  curing,  net  making,  soap  making,  brush 
making,  shirt  making,  distilling,  brewing,  malt- 
ing, reclamation,  rail  and  tram  lines,  and  11 
offered  no  suggestion.  To  the  next  query, 
“ What  means  do  you  suggest  for  the  develop- 
ment of  present  and  establishment  of  future  in- 
dustries ?”  Thirteen  suggested  the  formation  of 
joint  stock  companies,  or  asked  for  Government 
advances  in  some  shape  or  other  : eight  recom- 
mended the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  and  arte- 
rial drainage;  27  called  for  technical  schools, 
more  capital,  utilising  idle  flour  mills,  purchase 
of  home-made  products,  reciprocal  duties,  and 
security  for  town  buildings,  &c.,  &c.  To  the 
next  question,  “ Do  the  banks  in  your  locality 
support  or  sustain  the  existing  industries  ?” 
Seventeen  considered  the  accommodation  suffi 
cient,  15  said  it  was  very  limited,  and  16  gave 
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doubtful  replies.  Lastly,  “Would  an  industrial 
bank  be  useful,  and  would  it  receive  local  sup- 
port? Twenty-nine  considered  that  an  indus- 
trial bank  would  be  useful,  and  would  receive 
support  ; 15  thought  such  a bank  was  not  needed, 
as  the  existing  ones  were  sufficient,  the  reason 
they  gave  for  their  sufficiency  being  that  there 
were  no  industries  to  promote,  and  four  gave 
doubtful  replies. 

10233.  The  paragraph  following  that  is  a very 
important  one,  but  I would  ask  you  to  turn  to 
page  321,  and  read  what  is  on  that  page  ? — “ The 
effect  of  this  state  of  things  in  Ireland  is  only  too 
apparent  to  every  observant  person,  whether 
English,  Irish,  or  American.  Large  milling 
concerns,  and  extensive  warehouses  lying  idle, 
beside  ample  water  power  in  every  part  of  the 
country  ; a fast  diminishing  population,  ruinous 
and  squalid  suburbs  in  all  our  towns,  and  every- 
where a discontented  people,  owing  to  the  want 
of  constant  and  remunerative  employment,  are 
the  apparent  effects  of  the  absence  of  manufac- 
turin'! industries.  This  discontent  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  a source  of  difficulty  to  the  governing 
•country,  and  a perpetual  trouble  to  the  empire 
at  large,  until  its  cause  be  removed  by  remedial 
legislation  tending  to  the  revival  of  our  past  in- 
dustries, and  the  promotion  and  fostering  of  new 
ones.  Hence  the  matter  becomes  as  much  an 
Impel ial  as  an  Irish  question.” 

10234.  You  see  nothing  to  alter  your  opinion 
since  writing  that  report?  — On  the  contrary  ; if 
anything,  my  opinion  is  strengthened  by  what  I 
have  seen  every  day  since. 

10235.  There  are  other  matters  connected  with 
industries,  but  I think  we  have  got  now  what  we 
chiefly  wanted,  which  is  the  railway  matter. 
Therefore  I would  ask  you  if  you  wish  to  add 
anything  to  the  evidence  you  have  already 
given  ? — If  the  Committee  do  not  object,  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  say  a few 
words  upon  the  utilisation  of  the  Irish  bog- 
land.  I will  do  so  very  briefly.  The  bog-lands 
now  everywhere  lying  waste  are  specially  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  beet.  Our  late  and  mild  winter 
affords  a still  further  advantage  for  beet  growing, 
as  it  admits  the  root  a month  longer  to  grow  than  . 
on  the  Continent.  In  the  early  growth  of  the 
beet,  starch  only  is  formed,  and  sugar  in  the 
later  months.  Consequently  it  has  been  found 
that  Irish-grown  beet  produces  1 1 per  cent, 
more  sugar  than  that  grown  on  the  Continent. 

I am  fortified  in  making  this  statement  by  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  one  of  the  ablest 
analytical  chemists  in  the  kingdom,  as  one  of  the 
honourable  Members  of  the  Committee  very  well 
knows.  Therefore,  I world  particularly  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  desirability 
of  utilising  a portion  of  the  bog-lands  which  are 
capable  of  reclamation  for  the  growth  of  beet ; 
but  as  I stated  in  my  report  where  you  do  not 
do  so,  the  proper  way  and  the  more  immediate, 
and  more  practical  way  -would  be  to  plant,  them. 
There  is  one  short  paragraph  on  page  325  of  my 
report,  in  which  1 say,  “ The  waste  and  reclaim- 
able  lands,  and  the  immense  bog  tracts  of  Ireland, 
may  be  properly  included  among  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  A large  portion  of  the 
bog-lands  of  Ireland  is  capable  of  reclamation, 
and  by  a judicious  application  of  capital  could  be 
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converted  into  valuable  food-producing  soil. 
The  other  portions  may  either  be  utilised  for  the 
manufacture  of  peat-moss  litter,  an  article  even 
now  imported  from  the  Continent,  not  only  into 
England,  but  into  Ireland  itself.  But  perhaps 
the  most  practical  and  useful,  both  in  an  economic 
as  well  as  a sanitary  point  of  view,  would  be  to 
plant  the  bog  and  moor  districts,  and  thus  convert 
the  now  bare  and  barren  tracts  that  at  present 
only  afford  a rest  for  the  snipe  and  plover,  into 
health-restoring  forests  and  picturesque  and 
profit-yielding  woodlands.” 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

10236.  Do  you  think  either  of  those  plans 
could  be  applied  to  mountain  peat-bearing  lands 
on  the  tops  of  hills? — Certainly,  they  could 
be  applied  to  the  mountain  peat-bearing  lands  ; 
in  the  first  place,  the  mountain  peat-bearing  land 
is  always  as  capable  of  reclamation  as  the  low- 
land peat. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

10237.  Is  it  not  more  so? — It  is  not  more  so 
where  the  lowland  peat  has  a dry  bottom ; any- 
body who  knows  the  country  knows  that.  I 
have  seen  some  splendid  crops  grown  upon  a 
20-feet  depth  of  bog  in  the  low  land  when  the 
bottom  is  dry  ; but  if  the  low  bottom  be  not  dry, 
the  first  necessity  is  arterial  drainage. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

10238.  At  what  elevation  ? — The  elevation 
does  not  matter;  trees  will  grow  at  any  elevation 
in  Ireland.  I would  say  that  the  bare  mountain 
sides  should  be  planted  wherever  capital  can  be 
had  to  plant  them,  or  wherever  the  landed  pro- 
prietors sufficiently  interest  themselves  to  have 
the  work  done.  It  would  give  a very  large 
amount  of  employment  to  the  people,  and  it 
would  be  remunerative,  because  I believe 
wherever  it  has  been  tried  it  has  been  found  to 
j>ay  better  even  than  the  ordinary  cultivation  of 
the  land  ; I knew  myself  a plantation  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  which  yielded  a very  large 
profit,  but  which,  till  it  was  so  planted,  was,  I 
may  say,  a run  for  the  hare  or  the  rabbit,  and 
comparatively  useless;  there  may  have  been  a 
few  goals  on  it  or  so,  but  now  it  is  a very  impor- 
tant piece  of  plantation,  and  was  yielding  a large 
profit  to  the  owner  when  I saw  it  last. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

10239.  Is  it  yielding  a profit  now  to  the  owner  ? 
— Yes,  it  is,  or  rather  was  when  I knew  it. 

10240.  At  the  present  price  of  timber  ?—  The 
present  price  of  timber  does  not  preclude  certain 
classes  of  timber  from  being  utilised. 

10241.  I am  a very  large  timber  owner  myself, 
and  I do  not  find  I can  make  a profit  upon 
timber? — You  have  to  rail  it  so  far  to  the  coast 
to  send  it  over  to  the  English  miners. 

10242.  I am  not  very  far  from  the  coast  and  I 
have  two  saw  mills  upon  my  land,  yet  I have  to 
give  my  timber  for  next  to  nothing  in  order  to 
keep  them  going.  Where  is  this  place  that  you 
refer  to  ? — In  county  Limerick  between  Kilfinane 
and  Mitchelstown. 

10243.  Who 
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Dr.  Lyons. 

10243.  Who  is  the  proprietor  ? — Mr.  Trench. 
But  I do  not  speak  so  much  of  recent  years,  I 
speak  more  of  the  past  than  the  present ; I speak 
!of  the  past  in  respect  to  profit,  but  it  ought  to  be 
more  profitable  now. 

Colonel  Iiing-Harnutn. 

10244.  But  you  say  it  was  yielding  a profit?  — 
It  has  always  hitherto  yielded  a profit,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10245.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Howitz  and  Mr.  Keating,; who  have  said  that 
planting  has  always  given  a profit,  and  Mr. 
Keating  gave  an  instance  in  which  it  produced 
2 l.  an  acre?— I have  not  read  that;  but  as  far 
as  1 have  been  able  to  learn  from  going  through 
the  country  1 have  heard  in  a general  way  that 
wood  land,  that  is,  particularly  pieces  of  copse 
land,  always  pays  very  well,  the  young  or  earlier 
timbers  being  used  for  many  farm  purposes. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

10246.  I think  in  the  early  part  of  your 
evidence  to-day  you  advocated  the  establishment 
of  a technical  school  in  each  county,  and  that  the 
instruction  in  the  schools  should  be  also  coupled 
with  instruction  in  practical  manufacture  ? — 
Quite  so. 

10247.  Now  I want  to  ask  by  what  means  could 
you  get  the  manufacturer,  say,  a woollen  manufac- 
turer, or  a metal  manufacturer,  or  any  other  large 
manufacturer  employing  steam  power,  to  admit 
those  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  instruction? 
— That  is  not  exactly  the  form  in  which  I would 
put  it.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  we  have  no  such  factories  at  all  ; but  I 
would  say,  let  local  enterprise  start  them  or  let 
some  means  be  found  by  the  State  for  the  starting 
of  those  industries;  and  simultaneously  with  their 
startino-  I would  have  a district  industrial  school, 
and  let  the  boys  of  that  district  industrial  school 
attend  the  factory  which  is  started  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  them  a training ; I could  not  expect,  of 
course,  that  the  proprietor  of  a factory  which  is 
worked  upon  purely  personal  interests  would 
admit  boys  for  the  mere  purpose  of  training  them 
and  perhaps  sending  them  away. 

10248.  Because  they  would  spoil  the  material 
and  perhaps  injure  the  manufacturer’s  business  ? 
— Quite  so. 

10249.  I daresay  you  are  aware  that  some 
years  ago,  if  it  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time, 
in  Germany  the  State  provided  experimental 
workshops? — Quite  so;  that  is  what  I think  we 
ought  to  have  in  Ireland. 

10250.  For  instance,  they  had  workshops  where 
metals  were  prepared  at  the  furnace  forecasting 
aud  also  for  turning  and  for  drawing  wire,  and 
also  for  weaving.  Would  it  not  then  resolve 
itself  into  this,  that  your  proposed  means  of  in- 
struction in  practical  manufacture  would  either 
involve  the  assistance  of  the  State,  which  would 
be  expensive  in  the  way  I mentioned,  or  else,  that 
the  instruction  should  be  confined  to  handicrafts, 
such  as  boot  and  shoe  making,  which  do  not 
require  steam  power  ? — I would  not  at  all  con- 
sider that  technical  education  should  be  confined 
to  handicraft ; I only  consider  handicraft  as  an 
elementary  preliminary  of  technical  education. 
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The  technical  education  should  be  more  com- 
prehensive than  that,  it  should  comprehend  the 
higher-class  teaching  or  training  in  scientific 
principles,  so  as  to  prepare  the  boy  to  become  a 
master  as  well  as  a workman. 

10251.  So  that  your  mind  would  rather  lead 
you  to  advocate  the  establishment  by  the  State 
of  experimental  workshops  in  connection  with 
the  technical  schools? — Yes,  certainly. 

10252.  Then  I think  you  said  that  you  thought 
it  desirable  that  the  State  should  assist  us  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  development  of  Irish 
industries? — Yes. 

10253.  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee 
a little  more  in  detail  what  sort  of  assistance  you 
would  seek,  and  in  what  mode  it  should  be 
granted? — I am  afraid  I have  not  the  statesman- 
like ability  to  carve  out  anything  of  that  sort ; 
but  I think  the  usual  means  would  be  by  bonuses 
or  bounties,  or,  if  you  would  have  it,  a direct 
grant,  or  perhaps  one  might  put  it  in  the  form 
of  a loan  ; it  depends  entirely  upon  the  State  to 
provide  the  machinery  by  which  this  object 
can  be  attained. 

1 0254.  I am  not  hinting  at  any  opinion,  either 
pro  or  con,  as  to  this  matter.  I only  want  to 
draw  out  from  you  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee  the  mode  in  which  the  State  could 
wisely  and  properly  assist.  I rather  gather  from 
you  that  it  would  consist  of  loans  of  capital  for 
those  industries  ? — I am  afraid  that  that  would 
be  asking  more  than  we  could  get.  I would  say 
that,  for  the  present,  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  start  a technical  school  on  the  broad 
and  comprehensive  basis  I have  suggested,  having 
combined  with  it  the  several  handicrafts,  and  the 
higher  class  technical  scientific  education,  adjoin- 
ing and  forming  a portion  of  the  institution,  a small 
factory,  where  the  teaching  of  as  many  industries 
as  possible  could  be  communicated  ; or  at  least 
for  the  teaching  of  such  industries  as  would  be 
best  adapted  for  the  locality  ; and  that  the  State 
should  contribute  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution,  one  in  each 
county. 

10255.  In  point  of  fact,  you  mean  experi- 
mental workshops? — Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating the  people,  as  the  continental  governments 
do,  and  as  our  own  Government  ought  to  do, 
through  the  national  system  of  education. 

10256.  Now,  I would  ask  you,  if  you  would 
permit  me,  a few  questions  about  banking.  Now, 
in  the  questions  circulated  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Dublin,  I see  some  questions  were 
asked  as  to  the  accommodation  by  the  banks  in 
various  localities,  and  that  15  out  of  the  48 
replies  considered  it  was  very  limited.  Is  there 
any  important  difference  between  the  action  of 
the  Irish  banks  to  their  customers,  and  the  action 
of  the  Scotch  or  English  banks  to  their  custo- 
mers of  the  same  class? — As  far  as  I am  able  to 
learn,  the  treatment  of  the  general  trading  and 
manufacturing  public  is  very  different  in  the  two 
countries.  I consider  that  the  Irish  banks  are 
not  at  all  affording  the  necessary  or  required 
accommodation  to  the  trading  or  manufacturing 
public,  and  I have  learnt  that  the  Scotch  banks, 
and  perhaps  the  Belfast  banks,  are  doing  the 
very  reverse,  that  they  are  exceedingly  liberal 
towards  their  customers. 
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Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd— continued. 

10257.  Then  your  remark  as  to  the  non- 
accommodating  spirit  of  the  Irish  banks  does 
not  include  Belfast  ? — I should  think  not.  I 
think,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  that  the  banks  in 
Belfast  have  been  acting  liberally. 

10258.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  banks  in 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  you  have  alluded  to, 
are  over  exacting  as  to  the  securities  for  small 
transactions ; for  instance,  if  a tradesman  wants  an 
advance  of  10  l.  ?—  I think  the  smaller  the  sum, 
the  more  exacting  they  are,  and  I regret  to  say, 
for  the  credit  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
Ireland,  that  they  have  been  anything  but  careful 
in  the  larger  transactions.  I read  in  one  of  the 
London  newspapers  this  morning  that  the  crisis 
has  come  which  was  expected  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  caution  in  respect  to  these  large 
advances. 

10259.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  small 
transactions  through  a bank  give  a greater  amount 
of  trouble  than  a large  transaction  in  proportion 
to  the  total  as  in  all  trades? — Yes,  I am  aware 
of  that ; but  I am  also  aware  that  in  the  practical 
working  of  my  own  business,  it  is  more  pi-ofitable 
in  the  end  to  give  a large  number  of  small  credits 
than  to  give  a limited  number  of  large  credits ; the 
average  of  loss  in  the  end  is  far  less  in  the  one 
than  it  is  in  the  other. 

10260.  Is  not  there  also  this  difficulty  in  doing 
a large  business  in  small  items,  that  those  items  of 
loans  are  not  easily  recoverable ; they  may  be 
ultimately  recoverable,  but  that  the  small  trades- 
men cannot  pay  when  the  money  is  wanted  by  the 
bank  ? — The  bank  losses  in  that  respect  under  the 
head  of  “ irrecoverable  debts”  are  infinitesimally 
small. 

10261.  But  the  lock-up  of  capital  which  is  not 
available  to  pay  the  bank’s  debts  is  very  much 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  larger  debts,  is  it  not? 
— No,  one  large  debt  may  be  100,000  l.,  and  you 
would  have  to  go  through  a very  large  number  of 
small  customers  before  you  could  make  up  that 
sum. 

10262.  I am  asking  these  questions  from  about 
40  years’  experience  in  English  banking,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  elicit  in  what  respect  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  banks  differs  from  what  I know  to 
be  the  conduct  of  the  English  banks.  Now  the 
English  banks  are  always  ready  to  lend  to  a safe 
man  except  for  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to  get 
the  money  in  when  they  want  it  ?— But,  in  my 
opinion,  banks  must  not  look  to  the  safe  man 
only,  as  a safe  man  does  not  want  an  advance 
as  a rule,  except  when  he  wants  to  be  over 
speculative,  and  when  he  wants  to  be  over 
speculative  he  ought  to  be  avoided.  But  we  in 
Ireland  send  away  the  industrious  man  of  good 
character,  who  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand 
by  the  bank  and  borne  up  by  the  bank,  and  will 
rather  make  advances  to  the  speculative  man  who 
will  run  a big  risk,  and  occasion  a loss  to  the 
establishment  to  which  he  belongs,  and  perhaps 
occasion  loss  to  the  bank. 

10263.  No  doubt  the  Committee  will  agree 
with  you  as  far  as  that  goes,  but  a sound  and 
well-managed  bank  has  to  consider  two  things, 
not  only  the  safety  of  its  advances  as  regards 
ultimate  repayment,  but  also  the  availability  of 
the  sums  it  employs  in  that  way  to  repay  its 


Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd — continued, 
own  deposits  when  required  ? — That  is  a matter 
for  consideration  ; of  course,  the  bank  must  have 
its  money  at  call  when  required. 

10264.  Money  lent  to  small  tradespeople  is 
not  at.  call  ? — I think  it  is  on  three  months’  bills, 
and  they  are  pretty  punctually  met,  as  far  as  I 
see,  in  Ireland.  1 know  the  habits  of  the  country 
traders  intimately. 

10265.  But  a three  months’  bill  will  not  pay 
off  the  bank’s  depositors;  if  you  have  a deposit 
in  a bank  at  14  days’  notice  and  you  give  notice 
for  it,  you  would  not  be  content  with  a three 
months’  bill? — I do  not  think  we  have  these 
calls  very  often,  except  when  there  is  a run  upon 
the  bank. 

10266.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  cash  cre- 
dits?— Yes,  I would. 

10267.  That  is  doneinthis  country  in  this  way, 
namely,  by  lending  sums  on  notes  of  hand  or 
guarantees  ? — Yes ; 1 consider  the  cash  credit 
system  is  what  I would  call  a mutual  guarantee ; 
that  is  to  say,  two  people  will  mutually  accommo- 
date each  other  and  become  a mutual  security. 
But  there  is  another  principle  underlying  the 
system  of  cash  credits,  and  it  is  this : that  the 
bank  attaches  as  much  importance  to  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  and  industry  of  the  individual 
borrower  as  it  does  to  the  security  that  is  offered, 
and  according  as  the  character  is  good  the  se- 
curity need  be  the  less. 

10268.  I believe  that  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  any 
description  of  bank  ; a man  of  very  good  charac- 
ter can  get  money  on  easier  terms  than  others  ? 
— I am  not  aware  that  that  principle  applies  at 
all  in  Ireland;  I think  the  securities  for  small 
transactions  are  always  so  looked  to  that  what- 
ever the  character  is,  the  security  must  be  ade- 
quate. 

10269.  Take  the  case  of  a farmer  who  wants 
to  stock  or  cultivate  his  farm,  he  will  have  in  the 
autumn  or  at  Christmas  a sale  of  his  cattle  or 
wheat  to  repay,  would  not  the  bank  lend  to  the 
farmer  under  those  circumstances? — It  is  not  on 
his  character  that  the  bank  would  lend,  it  is  on 
the  security  of  the  farm  or  of  the  land,  which  se- 
curity is  now  becoming  all  the  less,  as  proved  by 
the  banks  having  almost  as  a general  rule  with- 
drawn their  acommodation  to  the  farmer. 

10270.  The  interest  of  the  farmer  becoming 
less,  is  that  owing  to  the  loss  of  capital  ?— It  is 
not  exactly  his  interest  becoming  less,  but  the 
bank  generally  calculated  the  profit  which  the 
farmer  made  upon  the  land.  Some  farmers 
would  make  500  /.  and  some  1,000  l.,  and  some 
only  50  l.  perhaps,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  land  and  according  to  the  rent  they  paid  and 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  worked 
it.  Those  profits  are  no  longer  made,  and  conse- 
quently the  banks  attach  very  little  importance 
now  to  a farmer’s  security. 

10271.  Is  not  any  bank  which  intends  to  pay 
20  o.  in  the  pound  obliged  to  pay  attention  in 
these  respects  when  times  are  bad?— Unques- 
tionably ; it  would  not  be  true  to  the  interests 
it  had  been  given  charge  of  if  it  did  not  look  at 
the  matter  upon  purely  commercial  principles. 

10272.  Therefore  may  not  what  you  think  is 
the  too  restrictive  character  of  the  Irish  banks  be 
due  to  the  state  of  things  that  njakes  people  less 
solvent 
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Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd — continued, 
solvent,  and  also  to  a greater  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  desposito'rs  and  shareholders  ? — 
That  may  be  true  to  a great  extent ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I have  a customer  who  has  given 
me  his  business  for  a great  number  of  years,  and 
upon  whose  business  I have  made  a large  profit, 

I would  consider  it  quite  consistent  with  com- 
mercial action  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  sus- 
tain him  as  far  as  I could,  but  certainly  to  limit 
the  credit,  not  to  let  him  have  quite  so  much,  to 
to  let  him  down  gently  till  he  found  his  level; 
but  to  let  him  down  suddenly  would  be  both  un- 
just and  ungenerous,  and  I do  not  think  even 
consistent  with  purely  commercial  action. 

10273.  Do  you  think  that  the  Irish  banks  are 
more  apt  to  cast  people  down  suddenly  than 
other  banks? — As  far  as  I understand,  going 
through  the  country  from  town  to  town,  the 
farmers  were  suddenly  shut  out  from  banking 
accommodation  as  soon  as  the  agrarian  crisis 
came  on. 

10274.  Everybody  who  has  no  capital  is  likely, 
is  he  not,  to  be  short  of  banking  accommodation ; 
and  if  a man  has  the  reputation  of  having  lost 
his  capital,  however  much  he  may  pity  him, 
would  not  a banker  be  acting  quite  rightly  in 
not  trusting  that  man  in  the  same  way  as  if  he 
had  a large  capital  ? — No  doubt ; the  bank  would 
be  acting  uncommercially,  and  unjustly  to  its 
own  interests.  But  what  I suggest  is,  that 
instead  of  assistance  or  credit  being  suddenly 
withdrawn,  it  should  be  gradually  withdrawn. 

10275.  Must  not  that  after  all  in  practical 
business  be  left  to  the  manager  of  the  bank  ; it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  lay  down  specific  rules  for 
matters  of  that  kind  ?— I do  not  think  it  would 
come  within  the  province  of  this  Committee  at 
all,  because  it  would  be  more  a matter  of  sugges- 
tion from  you  than  of  direct  action. 

10276.  Would  it  not  be  the  interest  of  the 
directors  of  all  banks,  and  of  the  shareholders  for 
who  the  directors  act  as  trustees,  to  discourage 
all  unprofitable  or  bad  business,  and  encourage 
that  which  ought  to  be  profitable  and  remunera- 
tive?— That  ought  to  be  the  directors’ desire ; 
but  the  directors’  desire  may  not  always  be  the 
true  one  ; the  directors  are  naturally  anxious  to 
make  the  largest  possible  dividends  ; but  how  is 
their  capital  utilised?  Instead  of  getting  the 
usual  6 per  cent,  in  local  discount,  all  the  surplus 
capital  is  deported  across  to  England  and 
employed  for  perhaps  foreign  investment  or 
Stock  Exchange  purposes,  and  gives  no  more 
than  2 or  2£  per  cent,  to  the  banker  ; whereas 
he  could  command  a larger  profit  at  home  if  he 
could  so  utilise  it  there. 

10277.  Granting  that  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able for  Ireland  if  a state  of  things  existed  in 
which  the  capital  now  sent  to  England  could  be 
safely  and  profitably  employed  in  promoting 
industry  in  Ireland,  still  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  it  is  not  more  or  less  the  natural 
result,  that  a bank  which  is  liable  to  have  calls 
made  upon  it  sliould  invest  a large  portion  of  the 
capital  entrusted  to  it  in  securities  which  are 
available  at  call  or  at  short  notice ; and  those 
are  only  to  be  found  in  deposits  in  investments 
in  London  and  not  in  Dublin? — I think  in  the 
first  place  a bank  should  endeavour  so  to  regu- 
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Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd — continued, 
late  its  action  that  it  should  be  as  little  as  pos- 
sible liable  to  calls ; it  is  that  liability  to  calls 
which  prevents  accommodation  being  given  to 
the  general  trader. 

10278.  But  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
the  deposit  balance  at  your  credit  is  liable  to  be 
withdrawn!  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a certain  notice 
in  most  cases  of  a week  or  a fortnight,  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  there  is  anything  of  a general 
call  of  that  kind.  A bank  must  take  into 
account  the  average  circumstances  of  a given 
number  of  years ; but  sending  away  the  capital 
and  deporting  it  out  of  the  country  in  globo  as  is 
now  done,  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  old  system  in 
Ireland  of  keeping  the  gold  in  the  old  stocking 
and  not  employing  it. 

10279.  Except  that  the  old  stocking  produced 
no  interest,  whereas  Consols  do.  Now  what  I 
wanted  to  know  was  about  the  proposed 
Industrial  Bank.  I understand  the  Industrial 
Bank  is  proposed  by  those  who  desire  to  see 
greater  accommodation  given  to  Irish  industries 
by  banks  which  would  differ  in  some  material 
respects  from  the  existing  banks.  Now  I pre- 
sume an  individual  bank  could  not  bank  largely 
solely  with  its  own  capital  ? — I consider  that  in 
the  first  place  if  it  were  properly  recommended, 
an  industrial  bank  could  be  easily  started  in 
Ireland  ; sufficient  capital  could  be  readily  found, 
and  then  it  would  devolve  upon  the  Government 
to  give  facilities  for  note  issues  of  a certain 
amount,  proportionate  to  the  facilities  which  have 
been  given  to  other  banks. 

10280.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  Industrial 
Bank  should  make  its  loans  to  the  industries  of 
Ireland  chiefly  by  its  own  capital  and  by  its  note 
issue  ? — 1 consider  that  any  departure  from  the 
principle  started  with  is  a violation  of  the  inten- 
tion. The  National  Bank  was  started  by  Daniel 
O’Connell  with  the  object  of  fostering  and  help- 
ing Irish  trade,  industry,  and  manufacture,  but 
when  it  was  well  on  its  legs  it  then  opened  a 
branch,  first  in  London,  and  subsequently  a head 
office,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  ceased  to 
be  an  Irish  bank  proper.  It  is  now  only  a re- 
ceptacle for  the  savings  of  the  Irish  people,  to  be 
sent  across  to  England  for  foreign  investment,  or, 

1 may  say,  gambling  upon  the  Stock  Exchange, 
for  I consider  large  speculation  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  merely  an  equivalent  term  for 
gambling,  or  rather  that  gambling  is  an  equiva- 
lent term  for  speculation  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

10281.  Does  not  it  come  very  much  to  this  ; 
that  either  the  proposed  bank  must  make  its 
loans  out  of  its  own  capital,  which  is  not  liable 
to  be  drawn  upon,  and  that  would  mean  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a loan  society  ; or,  if  not  that, 
if  it  received  deposits  at  short  notice  or  call,  it 
must  then  employ  a certain  proportion,  say  a 
third,  more  or  less,  of  its  resources,  not  in  the 
way  you  desire,  but  in  some  securities  which  are 
immediately  available  to  pay  its  debts  ? — I con- 
sider that  the  employment  of  its  capital  in  secu- 
rities out  of  the  country  is  a very  fruitless  mode 
of  employing  the  accumulated  capital  of  the 
country. 

10282.  But  would  it  not  come  to  this,  that  if 
you  have  deposits  payable  at  short  notice  or  call, 
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Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd — continued, 
you  could  not  possibly  employ  this  money  with 
safety,  even  at  this  minute? — I can  give  you 
two  instances;  I have  taken  an  instance  from 
the  Oldham  Bank.  Now  the  Oldham  Bank,  by 
its  report  of  December  1884,  has  a paid-up  capital 
of  47,250  l.,  and  a reserve  fund  of  6,000  /.,  mak- 
ing a total  capital  of  53,250  1. ; that  is  a com- 
paratively small  capita],  yet  its  discounts  and 
advances  are  363,862  /.,  or  nearly  seven  times  its 
capital,  I think  that  is  a complete  answer  to 
your  question,  when  the  Oldham  Bank  can  dis- 
count to  seven  times  the  capital  contributed. 
And  in  addition  to  that  it  has  82,000 1.  invested 
in  first  class  securities,  together  with  83,000  l. 
cash  in  hand. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

10283.  What  are  the  deposits?— The  deposits  I 
have  not  stated.  I have  given  the  paid-up  capital 
and  the  reserve  fund,  I give  you  the  discounts, 
and  I give  you  the  investments,  and  the  cash  in 
band. 

Mr.  Leake. 

10284.  Where  does  the  money  come  from? — 
That  is  the  question.  Evidently  deposits. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

10285.  What  we  want  to  know  in  the  case  of 
the  Oldham  Bank,  is  what  it  owes  to  the  public? 
— You  have  merely  to  add  the  47,000 1.  and  the 
6,000/.,  that  is  53,000/.  The  discounts,  of 
course,  may  not  be  for  the  period  of  the  whole 
year.  The  amount  of  deposits  can  only  be 
learned  from  the  bank  manager,  or  the  bank’s 
balance-sheet. 

Mr.  Leake. 

10286.  What  are  the  discounts  ? — £.  363,862  ; 
some  of  them  may  be  re-discounts. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

10287.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the 
amount  of  deposits  that  they  have ; that  is  the 
whole  question  ? — That.  I cannot  say;  that  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  by  some  one  with  more  in- 
formation on  the  subject  than  I possess. 

10288.  Erom  your  statement  they  have 
165,000  /.  in  cash,  or  amounts  equal  to  cash,  which 
they  have  to  pay,  and  we  want  to  know  how  much 
they. owe  the  public  ; it  may  be  a very  sufficient 
provision,  or  it  may  be  very  insufficient  ? — The  in- 
ference 1 draw  from  it  is  that  the  bank  has  the 
full  confidence  of  its  depositors;  the  deposits 
must  be  very  large,  if  they  were  not,  the  dis- 
counts could  not  be  so  large  as  they  are. 

10289.  But  they  may  be  re-discounts? — Yes, 
no  doubt  they  may  be. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

10290.  The  point  I am  driving  at  is,  in  what 
respect  the  Oldham  Bank,  which  is  held  up  to 
the  Committee  as  a model  for  the  proposed  indus- 
trial bank  for  Ireland,  differs  from  other  banks,  and 
what  I want  to  ask  you  to  consider  is,  whether  the 
proposed  industrial  bank,  unless  it  is,  as  I said,  a 
loan  society  lending  its  own  money,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  ordinary  bank,  only  with 
1 /.  shares  instead.of  a larger  amount  of  shares? 
—If  it  has  the  privilege  of  a note  issue,  evidently 
that  note  issue  may  be  considered  as  a sup- 
plementary capital.  We  find  the  banks  in 


Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd — continued. 

Ireland  which  have  the  privilege  of  a note  issue 
do  not  merely  confine  themselves  to  the  limit 
assigned  them,  but  can  go  beyond  that  limit 
provided  they  hold  gold  as  an  equivalent,  and 
have  that  gold  to  show  to  the  Government  In- 
spector when  he  comes  round.  I read  this  morn- 
ing in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  one  of  the  New 
Zealand  banks,  and  I would  ask  you  to  allow  me 
to  draw  your . attention  to  the  state  of  things 
there.  In  the  “ Bankers  ’ Magazine  ” for  the 
present  month  (July)  there  is  an  account  of  the 
meetings  of  two  of  those  colonial  banks,  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  in  Sydney,  and  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  city  of  Auckland. 
The  statements  of  the  accounts  of  those  two 
banks  are  simply  astounding.  The  paid-up  capi- 
tal in  each  case  is  one  million.  The  New  South 
Wales  Bank  is  permitted  to  utilise  its  banking 
credit  by  the  issue  of  notes  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  and  by  the  issue  of  bills  payable  to  the 
amount  of  2,819,603  /.,  nearly  three  millions ; the 
result  is  that  the  bank  discounts  bills  for  and 
makes  advances  to  its  customers  to  the  stupen- 
dous amount  of  13,878,357  /.,  or  nearly  14  mil- 
lions, paying  the  shareholders  afterwards  17| 
per  cent.  The  other,  the  New  Zealand  Bank, 
with  the  same  amount  of  paid-up  capital,  one 
million,  makes  available  its  banking  credit  by 
an  issue  of  notes  and  of  bills  payable  to  the 
amount  of  2,385,354  /.,  or  nearly  two  millions  and 
a-lialf,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  accommodate 
and  serve  its  customers  by  discounting  their  bills 
and  making  them  advances  to  the  amount  of 
11,871,681/.,  or  nearly  twelve  millions,  paying 
15  per  cent,  dividend.”  Of  course  those  high 
dividends  are  only  made  by  increased  and  ’mul- 
tiplied discounts  ; good  profits  can  only  be  made 
by  a bank  by  means  of  the  discounts. 

10291.  The  Committee  are  all  aware,  no 
doubt,  of  the  great  success  of  the  coloninl  banks, 
and  their  success  is  attained  by  judicious  bank- 
ing, as  the  English  and  Scotch  system  is : name- 
ly,  keeping  themselves  always  prepared  to  pay 
their  debts  with  a considerable  proportion  avail- 
able at  call ; and  what  I do  not  quite  understand 
(with  every  disposition  to  promote  anything  that 
is  for  the  good  of  Ireland)  is  how  this  Industrial 
Bank  could  differ  from  any  other  banks,  namely, 
in  lending  out  safely  upon  character,  what  you 
will,  a certain  proportion  of  its  money,  keeping 
the  rest  available  to  pay  its  depositors  when  they 
require  it? — The  only  way  in  which  I would 
make  it  different  is  that  I would  restrict  it  to  utili- 
sing its  capital  within  the  country  itself. 

10292.  Would  you  not  then  come  back  to  the 
old  stocking ; because,  otherwise,  the  money 
would  be  i equired  to  be  invested  in  securities 
which  would  not  be  available  in  Ireland?— On 
the  contrary,  I would  rather  depart  from  the 
principle  of  the  old  stocking,  because  the  deport- 
ing means  the  making  of  comparatively  small 
profits  with  great  security;  I say  a qualified 
security  with  a certainty,  or  a least  a probability, 
of  greater  profits. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

10293.  You  stated  that  the  copsewood  paid 
very  well  in  Ireland  ; would  you  tell  me  in  what 
way  ?— As  I stated,  my  experience  of  woodlands 
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Colonel  King-Harman — continued, 
was  more  of  an  earlier  date  than  of  a recent  date, 
inasmuch  as  I spoke  more  of  a profit  in  the  past 
years  than  the  presentyeai-.  Asfar  asl  could  judge 
of  the  past  years,  there  seemed  to  be  a very  con- 
siderable profit  made;  what  the  actual  profit  at 
present  is  I cannot  state  ; but  from  what  I have 
learned,  copse  wood  and  shrubbery  wood,  which 
is  much  about  the  same,  as  well  as  mountain 
side  plantations,  all  pay  upon  the  average. 

10294.  But  confining  yourself  to  copse  wood, 
in  what  way  does  it  pay  ? — By  the  sale  of  the 
wood  for  farm  purposes. 

10295.  What  sort  of  farm  purposes  do  you 
refer  to  ? — For  palings,  for  instance. 

10296.  Palings  in  Ireland?— Yes. 

10297.  For  fencing  purposes  ? — Y es,  for  fencing 
purposes ; they  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  ; and  a portion  of  the  wood  may  be  used 
for  firewood. 

10298.  In  what  part  of  Ireland  are  wooden 
fences  used? — Wooden  fences  are  used  pretty 

Generally  all  through  the  country  except  in 
lonnaught,  where  they  do  not  want  them ; they 
have  plenty  of  stone  for  fences  there. 

10299.  I am  a hunting  man,  and  I have 
hunted  all  over  Ireland,  and  I never  saw  wood 
fences  used  anywhere  in  Ireland  in  my  life  ? — 
You  will  see  wood  and  wire  fences  everywhere 
all  over  the  country,  except  in  Connaught.  Even 
there,  if  you  have  driven  from  Headford  to  Tuam 
you  will  find  a very  large  amount  of  roadside 
fences  of  wood  and  wire  along  by  Mr.  Martin’s. 

10300.  But  you  said  palings? — But  palings 
are  the  foundation  for  the  wire  fences ; it  is  a 
combination  of  the  two.  All  the  railways  have 
them. 

10301.  What  else  does  the  copsewood  serve 
for  besides  wire  fences  ? — It  is  used  for  the  mak- 
ing of  gates  for  farm  purposes  in  the  south. 

10302.  Do  you  say  that  copsewood  is? — Yes, 
anything  about  20  feet  in  height,  or  under  20  feet 
high,  would  be  used  for  the  making  of  gates  and 
for  some  articles  of  domestic  furniture  also. 

10303.  Such  as  what  ? — I may  say  wood- 
work partitions  ; they  are  used  pretty  generally 
tor ; but  where  I have  found  that  this  wood  has 
been  most  profitably  utilised  has  been  cutting  it 
up  into  lengths  and  sending  it  across  to  the 
English  miners. 

10304.  For  pit  wood  ?—  Yes. 

10305.  Do  you  think  that  pays  still  ? — As 
regards  the  paying  property  of  it  at  present,  I 
cannot  speak, 

10306.  But  you  did  speak  of  it;  you  told  us 
of  a plantation  which  you  said  was  paying  a 
large  profit  now  ? — I told  you  distinctly  with 
regard  to  that,  that  my  experience  had  reference 
rather  to  the  past  than  to  the  present,  as  far  as 
the  wood  was  concerned. 

10307.  Then,  further,  you  explained  that  the 
tenants  had  much  less  interest  in  their  farms  at 
present  than  they  used  to  have? — Yes,  a shop- 
keeper or  a banker  at  present  would  not  lend  50 1. 
or  give  50  1.  credit  where  perhaps  he  would  have 
given  500 1.  before  the  agrarian  crisis  came  on. 

. 10308.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee,  when  a 
tenant  wishes  to  sell  the  interest  in  his  farm, 
does  he  get  more  for  it  or  less  than  he  did  20 
years  ago  ? — In  the  first  place  it  was  not  a trans- 
ferable article  20  years  ago. 
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10309.  It  was  in  many  cases ; it  was  on  my 
estate,  for  instance? — It  is  now  a transferable 
article  at  all  events  ; but  in  order  to  transfer  it 
profitably  it  must  have  other  properties  to  make 
it  of  value. 

10310.  It  is  more  or  less  saleable  than  it  was 
20  years  ago  ? — I do  not  think  you  can  get  any- 
thing like  what  you  could  20  years  ago. 

10311.  Do  you  consider  the  reports  which  I 
see  in  the  paper,  that  farms  are  sold  at  20  years 
purchase  of  the  tenants’  interests,  are  false  ? — I 
would  like  to  know  where  20  years’  purchase  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

10312.  In  what  counties  is  your  experience  ? — 
My  earlier  experience  has  relation  to  Munster, 
and  my  later  experience  has  reference  to  all 
Ireland. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

10313.  Under  the  Land  Act  a tenant  has  a 
transferable  interest  now  ? — Yes,  the  tenant  has 
a transferable  interest  under  the  Land  Act. 

10314.  And  it  may  be  12  or  20  years’  pur- 
chase ? — It  may  be  whatever  you  like. 

10315.  The  tenant  had  not  that  before  ? — No. 

10316.  And  you  say  that  his  power  of 
borrowing  from  the  banks  is  less  than  when  he 
had  not  this  transferable  interest? — Yes,  simply 
owing  to  the  depreciated  price  of  agrcultural 
produce.  The  price  of  agricultural  produce 
is  at  such  a terribly  low  level  that  the  farmers 
cannot  possibly  make  both  ends  meet; 
though  a farmer  20  years  ago,  aye,  10  years  ago, 
would  look  upon  himself  as  in  the  second  heaven, 
if  he  had  the  legislative  rights  that  he  now 
possesses.  If  those  rights  had  existed  in  the  past 
the  land  would  have  reached  an  extraordinary 
value.  Now  the  land  has  reached  its  lowest 
level,  simply  because  a profit  cannot  be  made  out 
of  it ; and  under  those  circumstances,  no  matter 
what  your  right  of  interest  or  right  of  transfer 
may  be,  land  is  perfectly  worthless  when  a 
profit  cannot  be  made  out  of  it. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

10317.  You  say  that  if  this  right  of  transfer 
had  existed  20  years  ago,  the  farmer  would  have 
been  in  the  second  heaven.  Then  the  difficulty 
they  have  of  borrowing  money  now  has  no  con- 
nection at  all  with  the  fact  that  they  have  got 
this  power  of  transfer ; it  is  purely  a matter  of 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce? 
— Quite  so. 

10318.  I heard  all  your  evidence  regarding 
advances  from  an  industrial  bank,  and  that 
which  you  were  speaking  of  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  in  regard  to  advances  of  a temporary 
nature  ; is  there  any  bank  or  society  in  Ireland 
which  will  lend  money  for  a considerable  period 
on  the  security  of  industrial  factories  or  industrial 
buildings  ? — I know  of  no  banking  establishment 
properly  so-called,  which  will  lend  otherwise 
than  for  the  usual  banking  periods ; that  is,  a 
three  months’  or  a six  months’  bill. 

10319.  Then  which  would  you  think  the  more 
advantageous  to  Ireland  ; a bank  that  would  lend 
one-half  or  one-third  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a 
woollen  factory  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  some 
other  factory,  or  an  increase  of  this  temporary 

4 a 3 accommodation  ; 
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Colonel  King -Harman — continued, 
accommodation  ; which  is  the  more  important? — 
I would  consider  that  an  increase  of  temporary 
accommodation  would  be  amply  sufficient,  pro- 
vided there  was  some  possibility  of  a renewal, 
at  least  in  part;  I do  not  think  it  would  be  just, 
upon  the  part  of  a bank,  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  calls,  to  make  an  advance  for  any 
lengthened  period  ; it  would  be  a departure  from 
the  recognised  commercial  principles  which  should 
guide  a bank. 

10320.  But  to  a limited  extent  temporary 
advances  are  made  by  the  banks  now  ? — Banks 
make  temporary  advances  to  a very  limited 
extent. 

10321.  And  they  would  be  larger  if  they  felt 
themselves  justified  in  doing  so? — They  do  not 
encourage  the  necessity. 

10322.  These  temporary  advances  are  in  the 
ordinary  nature  of  banking? — Quite  so, 

10323.  But  as  regards  advancing  towards  the 
construction  of  a factory,  there  is  no  possible 
means,  either  from  public  or  private  sources,  to 
lend  one  sixpence  towards  that? — I do  not  see 
that  there  is. 

Chairman. 

10324.  Are  there  no  insurance  offices  that 
lend  money  ’ — Yes,  they  do,  but  they  lend  it 
only  under  certain  circumstances.  In  the  case  of 
an  insurance  company  they  had  perhaps  about 
two-thirds  of  the  paid  up  premiums,  but  they 
lend  nothing  upon  fire  insurance  at  all. 

10325.  Do  they  lend  nothing  out  of  their 
capital?— I am  not  aware  of  that.  Possibly 
they  do. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

10326.  Is  there  any  insurance  company  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  time  which  lends  money 
upon  mortgage  upon  agricultural  land? — I am 
not  aware  that  thei-e  is;  but  I consider  that 
loans  made  under  such  circumstances  are  not  so 
usually  sought  for  as  temporary  accommodation 
from  the  banks.  Banks,  properly  speaking, 
ought  to  be  the  correct  medium  through  which 
assistance  would  be  given  to  the  struggling 
trader  or  manufacturer;  the  other  I look  upon 
more  in  the  nature  of  mortgage  performances. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

10327.  When  you  state  that  there  has  been 
a depreciation  in  agricultural  value,  do  you  mean 
the  Committee  to  infer  that  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural stock  are  lower  than  they  were  at  the  timeof 
Sir  Richard  Griffith’s  valuation? — I am  not 
old  enough  to  remember  Sir  Richard  Griffith. 

10328.  But  you  have  seen  his  valuation? — I 
have  seen  it,  and  I know  the  agricultural  condi- 
tion of  the  country  intimately  ; and  I know  of  no 
period  within  my  experience  in  which  there  was 
such  extreme  agricultural  depression  as  there  is 
at  the  present  time,  or  when  there  was  greater 
difficulty  in  the  tenant  paying  the  rent,  whatever 
it  may  be,  even  lowered,  though  it  may  have 
been,  by  the  Court.  It  is  a matter  of  impossi- 
bility for  a farmer  to  pay  his  way  at  present,  and 
to  live  and  thrive. 

10329.  In  Munster,  20  years  ago,  how  much 
would  a man  get  for  a six  months’  old  calf? — I 
happen  to  be  the  son  of  a trader  instead  of  a 
farmer,  but  I can  give  you  a close  judgment  as 


Colonel  King-Harman  —continued, 
to  that.  I think  that  a six  months’  calf,  20  years 
ago,  could  be  bought  for  somewhere  about  two 
guineas. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

10330.  What  part  of  the  country  would  that 
be  ? — It  would  be  a Limerick  calf. 

Colonel  King-Harman. 

10331.  What  would  a six  months’  calf  fetch 
now  ; would  it  fetch  six  guineas  ? — I do  not  think 
it  would;  a twelve  months’  old  calf  may  fetch  five 
guineas,  hut  a six  months’ old  calf  certainly  would 
not. 

10332.  You  say  that  a six  month’s  old  calf 
would  not  fetch  as  much  as  it  would  have  done 
20  years  ago  ? — Certainly  not,  but  I cannot  give 
the  exact  figure. 

10333.  But  you  told  the  Committee  a few 
minutes  ago  that  you  knew  everything  about 
agriculture  and  the  price  of  everything,  and  I 
ask  you  a simple  question  and  you  cannot  answer 
it  ?-—  I can  give  you  a large  amount  of  infor- 
mation upon  these  matters  generally,  but  not  on 
a specific  point  like  that.  I want  to  be  accurate 
in  all  I say. 

Chairman. 

10334.  Can  you  give  me  the  price  of  a six 
months'  old  calf  at  present  ? — There  are  no  calves 
in  Ireland  that  fetch  a bigger  price  than  the 
Limerick  ones.  I should  say  that  a six  months’ 
old  calf  would  bring  somewhere  about  the  same 
figure  as  it  formerly  did,  two  to  three  pounds. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10335.  Have  you  ever  bought  any  calves  at 
that  tender  age  yourself? — I have  not. 

Chairman. 

10336.  Does  that  agricultural  depression  you 
speak  of  apply  as  well  to  the  large  farms  as  to 
the  small  holdings  ? — I think  it  applies  quite  as 
much  to  the  large  holdings,  inasmuch  as  the 
holders  of  large  farms  have  less  benefit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  land  which  they  hold 
than  the  smaller  holders.  I consider  that  the- 
small  farmer  is  in  a better  position  to  pay  his 
rent  than  a large  farmer  would  be. 

10337.  What  would  you  call  a large  farm  in 
Ireland? — I would  say  50  acres  and  upwards. 

10338.  We  should  not  call  50  acres  a large 
farm  in  England  ? — In  Ireland  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a tolerably  large  farm. 

Mr.  Corry. 

10339.  Is  this  depression  you  speak  of  confined 
to  agriculture  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  perhaps,  if  any- 
thing, worse  for  the  grass  lands,  owing  to  the 
American  competition  now,  as  the  incoming 
mutton,  beef,  and  live  stock  render  the  difficulty 
to  the  grazing  farmer  quite  as  large  as  it  is  for 
the  agriculturist. 

10340.  But  I mean  as  regards  trading  gene- 
rally ; is  the  depression  any  greater  for  agriculture 
than  it  is  for  the  general  business  of  the  country? 
— It  is  greater  in  agriculture,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge enables  me  to  say.  I find  in  our  own 
business  that  we  are  very  little  less  than  we  have 
been  in  the  past,  if  anything,  and  1 hear  some  of 
my  fellow-traders  say  the  same,  that  they  are 
holding  their  own  very  well. 

10341.  Yours 
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Mr.  Corry — continued. 

10341.  Yours  is  a distilling  business?— Yes  ; 
and  the  same  thing  applies  to  other  trades ; I 
think  that  they  are  holding  their  own  very 
well. 

10342.  I am  sorry  to  say  I cannot  agree  with 
you;  I think  it  is  the  very  opposite  to  that. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  business  with  which 
you  are  connected  has  been  the  most  profitable 
in  Ireland  that  I know  of.  There  is  one  firm  in 
Belfast  whose  profits  last  year  were  greater  than 
those  of  the  three  local  banks  put  together;  were 
you  aware  of  that  ?— If  so,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  price  charged. 

10343.  Now  1 want  to  ask  you,  can  you  give 
the  Committee  any  direct  information  as  to  the 
number  of  hands  employed  by  the  Mahonys,  of 
Blarney? — I drove  out  there  from  Cork  one 
evening,  I think  it  was  last  summer,  for  the 
purpose  of  again  seeing  the  famous  Blarney 
Stone  and  Castle,  and  to  see  the  Hydropathic 
Baths  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Barter;  in  other 
words,  filling  up  a vacant  evening ; and  taking 
into  account  the  number  of  houses  I saw  there 
compared  with  what  I did  28  years  ago,  a village 
which  had  only  some  hundreds  of  people  28 
years  before  having  as  many  thousands  now. 
When  I asked,  “ What  are  those  cottages  upon 
the  hillside?”  I was  told  that  they  were  all  built 
by  Messrs.  Mahony  for  their  workpeople.  I said, 
“Is  it  possible  that  they  have  so  many?”  My 
informant  replied,  “ God  bless  you,  it  is  not  so 
much  those  who  are  living  there  as  those  who  are 
walking  three,  four,  and  five  miles  to  their  work 
in  the  morning  and  back  in  the  evening.”  As 
regards  the  actual  number  that  are  employed  in 
the  works,  I could  not  state  that,  but  I am  sure 
the  number  must  be  very  considerable ; of  course  I 
do  not  tie  myself  down  to  any  particular  number 
as  being  employed  there. 

10344.  It  is  very  misleading  to  the  Committee 
to  point  to  a particular  manufactory  and  say  that 
thousands  of  hands  are  there  employed,  when  you 
cannot  give  any  definite  idea  of  the  number  em- 
ployed v — When  I point  to  a couple  of  hundred 
cottages  upon  the  hillside  that  were  not  there 
before,  I can  only  infer  that  the  people  are  em- 
ployed in  large  numbers. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

10345.  I think  there  are  not  more  than  300  or 
400  employed  there  ? — I can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  that  when  they  had  only  spinning 
30  years  ago  they  had  400  hands  employed, 
and  now  they  have  added  the  weaving  of  a new 
article,  which  has  trebled  their  business-. 

Mr.  Corry. 

10346-  I do  not  want  to  depreciate  the  extent 
of  their  business,  but  I would  ask  you  whether, 
when  you  said  there  were  thousands  of  people 
employed  by  Messrs.  Mahony,  you  spoke  from 
hearsay  ? — I spoke  from  observation  and  hear- 
say. 

10347.  You  told  the  Committee  that  the  banks 
in  Belfast  acted  in  a different  way  from  the  banks 
in  the  rest  of  Ireland? — The  Belfast  banks  and 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Dublin  are  acting  very  liber- 
ally to  their  customers. 

10348.  Do  you  think  the  action  of  the  banks 
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in  Belfast  has  anything  to  do  with  the  increase 
of  manufacture  there  7 — Naturally,  the  greater 
the  accommodation  the  greater  the  facilities  must 
be  for  the  carrying  on  of  industries ; it  is  the 
natural  inference. 

10349.  You  have  told  tlie  Committee  that  you 
consider  a great  improvement  could  be  made  in 
the  industrialresources  of  the  country;  have  you 
yourself  ever  attempted  to  carry  into  practice 
any  of  those  proposals  that  you  have  made  to  the 
Committee? — I act  upon  the  principle  that  it  is 
always  better  to  confine  yourself  to  one  thing. 
Having  been  engaged  in  a good  and  profitable 
trade,  and  taking  a monetary  view  of  the  matter, 
I think  it  would  be  a very  foolish  departure  to 
leave  that  and  apply  myself  to  ether  things ; I 
act  upon  the  principle  of  keeping  one  iron  in  the 
fire. 

10350.  Have  you  been  able  to  impress  the 
views  you  have  expressed  here  upon  any  of  your 
friends  who  are  capitalists  ? — I have  not  sufficient 
time  at  my  disposal  to  do  so,  but  I am  anxious  to 
do  so  through  the  medium  of  this  Committee,  and 
I would  be  desirous  that  the  suggestions  I take 
the  liberty  of  offering  should  be  acted  upon  in 
many  localities  in  Ireland.  I have  seen  what  can 
be  done  in  certain  localities;  I have  seen  what 
has  been  done  in  Belleek,  and  I have  seen  what 
has  been  done  in  Kingscourt.  I have  seen  what 
my  friend  Mr.  Winstanley  has  done  in  Dublin  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  I have  seen  what 
Mr.  Denny  Lane  has  done  in  the  starch  trade, 
and  I have  seen  dozens  of  industries  existing 
where  none  hitherto  existed.  If  we  could  only 

S:t,  first,  the  necessary  material  assistance  from 
e State,  and,  secondly,  fostering  care  of  a 
paternal  Government,  I believe  that  Ireland 
would  attain  a position  of  manufacturing  pre- 
eminence such  as  it  had  in  years  gone  by. 

10351.  I will  just  take  the  case  of  those  gen- 
tlemen you  have  named;  have  they  depended 
upon  any  of  these  extraordinary  means  that  you 
have  referred  to  for  their  success  ? — I know  that 
their  success  is  limited,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  them.  I know,  in 
the  case  of  Denny  Lane’s  starch,  that  he  started 
the  manufacture  of  what  is  called  the  Silver 
Spring  Starch  ; it  is  an  article  superior  to  Col- 
man’s  ; so  the  washerwomen  told  me  when  I 
have  spoken  to  them  at  the  counter  of  a 
country  customer.  Now,  Colman,  as  soon  as 
Lane’s  starch  made  its  way  (it  was  brought  into 
notice  at  the  Dublin  and  Cork  Exhibitions), 
brought  his  price  down  from  32  s.  to  24  s.  a cwt., 
or  about  that  figure.  Colman  consequently 
endeavoured  to  crush  aside  Lane ; Lane  there- 
upon did  a wise  thing;  he  adopted  the  com- 
mercial manoeuvre  of  fighting  the  enemy  in  his 
own  country ; he  sent  travellers  across  to  Eng- 
land, and  they  sold  Lane’s  starch  at  the  same 
price  as  Colman  was  selling  his  starch  at . in 
Ireland,  and  the  result  was  that  an  understanding 
was  come  to  between  them,  so  that  each  now  is 
acting  within  his  own  lines. 

10352.  Did  not  that  show  great  foresight  and 
commercial  enterprise  upon  Mr.  Lane’s  part,  to 
meet  Mr.  Colman  upon  his  own  ground? — I 
thought  it  a very  ungenerous  thing  upon  Mr. 
4 x 4 Colman’s 
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Mr.  Carry — continued. 

Cblman’s  part,  to  endeavour  to  crush  out  a small 
opponent. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

10353.  Is  there  much  generosity  in  com- 
merce?— There  is  n6t  much  generosity,  but  I 
expect  principle. 

Mr.  Carry. 

10354.  You  have  said  that  you  recommend 
that  the  State  should  either  take  over  the  rail- 
ways of  Ireland,  or  should  insist  upon  the  amal- 
gamation of  them  under  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners ; have  you  formed  any  idea  what  the  ad- 
vantages would  be  under  State  management? — 
I have.  In  the  first  place,  I believe  that  if  the 
railways  were  under  State  management,  instead 
of  having,  as  you  now  have,  39  companies,  289 
directors,  and  100  secretaries,  engineers,  traffic 
managers,  and  superintendents,  you  would  have 
a combined  management,  and  you  would  save 
the  very  considerable  amount  that  is  paid 
away  to  those  several  directors  and  officials. 
Imagine  289  directors ! I believe  that  the  in- 
creased rates  that  are  put  on  are  absorbed  by  the 
management;  the  expense  of  the  management,  in 
fact,  I look  upon  as  the  cause,  or  rather  the  ne- 
cessity, for  putting  on  the  increased  tariff. 

Mr,  Molloy. 

10355.  What  is  the  average  fee  to  a director 
in  Ireland  ? — I could  not  say  ; but  I suppose 
some  get  100 1.  and  some  get  500 1. 

Mr.  Corry. 

10356.  Do  most  of  them  get  nothing  ? — I do 
not  know  that. 

Colonel  No/an. 

10357.  Upon  all  the  little  local  lines  the  direc- 
tors get  nothing? — I am  not  a railway  share- 
holder ; but  I will  take  it  that  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Corry. 

10358.  I wish  to  ask  you  just  another  question 
upon  that  point;  do  you  think  that  the  State 
management  of  our  dockyards,  for  instance,  is 
any  inducement  for  us  to  go  further  with  regard 
to  the  State  management  of  great  industries  ? — 
I do  not  know  that  there  is  a parallel  between 
the  two  cases.  This  1 know,  that  on  the  part  of 
.the  railways,  if  you  have  an  amalgamation  either 
under  the  State  or  under  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, you  will  so  minimise  the  expense  of 
working  the  line,  and  so  regulate  and  unify  the 
management,  that  the  customers  must  inevitably 
get  the  benefit  arising  therefrom. 

Chairman. 

10359.  Would  that  give  Ireland  a better 
chance  of  certain  parts  having  railway  advan- 
tages which  do  not  now  possess  them ; that  gaps 
which  now  exist  might  be  filled  up  ? — Quite  so. 
I see  upon  the  map  several  important  gaps  that 
may  be  filled  up.  There  is  one  which  I have 
cften  very  much  regretted  when  I have  had  to 
post  instead  of  being  able  to  rail  it,  that  is  from 
Tuam  to  Claremorris.  There  is  another  gap 
from  Ballaghadereen  to  Claremorris,  and  Swine- 
ford  to  Bally  mote. 


Mr.  Rathbune. 

10360.  Has  not  the  extension  of  railways  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  been  much  more  rapid 
under  private  enterprise,  than  it  has  been  on  the 
Continent  with  continental  Government  man- 
agement?—I could  not  speak  as  to  that ; I am 
not  sufficiently  conversant  by  experience  with 
the  existing  state  of  things  on  the  Continent.  I 
have  only  seen  the  railways  in  France  ; that  is 
the  only  country  on  the  Continent  that  I have 
visited. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

10361.  Are  the  distilleries  in  Ireland  much 
scattered  over  the  country,  or  are  they  concen- 
trated in  one  place? — They  are  concentrated  at 
present;  but  I remember  when  every  important 
town  in  the  country  had  its  distillery. 

10362.  Have  they  been  chiefly  concentrated 
in  Dublin? — Yes,  they  are  chiefly  concentrated 
in  Dublin ; but  in  the  south  of  Ireland  we  have 
the  Cork,  the  Midleton,  and  the  Bandon  distil- 
leries. We  have  one  in  Galway,  one  in  Birr,  and 
one  in  Dundalk ; we  have  one  in  Tullamore,  and 
one  in  Kilbeggan,  and  we  have  the  formerly  so- 
called  one  in  Belfast.  Also  very  good  ones  in 
Derry,  Coleraine,  and  Bushmills. 

Mr.  Corry. 

10363.  Will  you  explain  yourself  with  regard 
to  the  “so-called  one,”  as  it  is  very  important 
when  you  make  that  statement  that  you  should 
justify  it? — Yes;  I am  aware  that  a very  large 
firm  there  had  for  many  years  posed  as  a distil- 
lery before  they  made  a drop  at  all ; and  the 
whiskey  was  tolerably  good  while  they  so  acted ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  begin  the  making  of  it, 
than,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  the  article  became 
the  very  reverse.  It  is  now  a verj'  large  dis- 
tillery. 

10364.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
distillery  in  Belfast? — It  is  now  a distillery. 

10365.  You  said  it  was  a “ so-called  distil- 
lery ” ? — I combined  the  past  with  the  present. 
In  the  past  it  was  only  buying  and  blending, 
but  now  it  is  making  extensively. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

10366.  What  are  the  spirits  that  are  made  in 
Ireland  made  from  at  present? — They  are  mainly 
made  from  home-grown  corn;  chiefly  barley. 

10367.  What  is  the  other  made  from  ? — The 
rougher  kind,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of 
“Patent  Still  Whiskey,”  is  made  from  Indian 
corn  and  damaged  grain. 

10368.  It  is  chiefly  made,  at  the  pi-esent  mo- 
ment, from  barley  ? — All  the  better  kinds  are 
made  from  barley.  The  Jamesonsj  use  no  other; 
and  the  quantity  of  malt  was  largely  increased 
since  the  duty  was  taken  off. 

10369.  Is  the  greater  quantity  made  from  bar- 
ley ? — I think  the  greater  part  of  the  Dublin 
whiskey  is  made  from  barley ; but  1 know  that 
there  was  some  of  the  Dublin  whiskey,  too,  in 
which  there  was  used  a mixture  of  injured  or 
damaged  corn.  We  had  a suit  at  law  some  years 
ago,  in  which  this  question  came  to  the  surface. 
I do  not  think  the  four  old  houses  use  either 
Indian  corn  or  damaged  grain  now. 

10370.  Is  it  made  of  anything  except  Indian 
corn  to  any  extent ; is  it  made  either  from  oats, 
or  sugar,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — Of  course 
sugar 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

■gu^ar  is  an  important  element  in  the  fermenta- 
tion process;  but  for  distillation  purposes  proper, 
I think  a sufficiency  of  sugar  is  produced  by  the 
malting  process  ; oats,  wheat,  malt,  and  barley 
chiefly. 

10371.  Has  the  taking  off  the  malt  tax  had 
any  effect  in  Ireland  upon  the  ingredients  out  of 
which  whiskey  is  manufactured  ? — The  taking  off 
the  malt  tax  had  this  effect,  that  while  the  malt 
tax  existed  I am  aware  that  all  through  Connaught 
and  a good  deal  of  the  north  part  of  Donegal 
and  north  Leitrim,  and  even  in  Kerry,  illicit 
whiskey  was  distilled  very  largely  from  molasses 
or  the  commonest  kind  of  sugar.  It  was  an 
abominable  stuff  that  was  so  produced ; it  was 
said  that  it  would  kill  100  yards  distance;  but 
at  the  present  moment  the  removal  of  the  malt 
tax  enables  the  people  to  manufacture  the  whiskey 
from  a proper  and  legitimate  basis ; that  is, 
barley  malted.  And,  besides,  it  affords  a fine 
facility  for  doing  so,  because  they  can  do  the 
malting  publicly  in  open  day,  and  they  can 
bring  it  to  the  mill  and  grind  it,  and  if  they  have 
24  hours  to  run  it  through  their  still,  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 

10372.  Has  the  taking  off  of  the  malt  tax  had 
any  effect  in  bringing  in  foreign  ingredients  for 
the  manufacture  of  whiskey  ? — I think  not,  but  I 
cannot  speak  positively  as  to  that. 

10373.  What  is  your  opinion  about  keeping 
whiskey  for  one  year  under  Mr.  O’Sullivan’s  Bill ; 
would  that  be  useful  ? — I believe  that  anybody 
who  knows  anything  whatever  of  the  nature  or 
qualities  of  whiskey  would  say  at  once  that  Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s  principle  is  the  only  right  and  true 
one.  The  best  whiskey  we  have  in  Ireland  is 
John  Jameson’s.  Even  John  Jameson’s  whiskey 
(I  believe  the  eminent  doctor  and  honourable 
Member  will  bear  me  out  in  my  statement)  is 
veritable  poison  under  two  years’  old  ; that  the 
poison  decreases  with  the  age,  and  that  when  it 
gets  to  fair  maturity,  you  may  lake  it  as  harm- 
lessly as  new  milk. 

10374.  Would  you  think  it  would  increase  the 
expense  of  the  whiskey  if  it  was  compulsorily 
kept  for  one  year? — Yes,  certainly,  but  the 
advantage  to  the  consumer  would  more  than 
counterbalance  that,  and  I believe  the  compulsory 
keeping  of  whiskey  for  at  least  one  year  would 
be.  useful ; in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  two ; I 
drink  very  little  of  it  when  I come  to  London, 
because  I cannot  find  out  any  pure  whiskey  here. 

10375.  You  would  not  go  as  far  as  the  late  Mr. 
A.  M.  Sullivan,  who  moved  that  it  should  be 
kept  12  years  ? — I think  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  was 
a little  visionary  when  he  'purposed  that,  but  I 
would  say,  keep  it  two  years.  The  best  whiskey 
is  not  drinkable  under  two  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  ingredients  being  chemically  injurious. 

10376.  There  are  a large  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  whiskey  trade  in  Ireland,  are  there 
not?-  Yes,  I think  there  are  a large  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  trade.  But  I had  not 
completed  my  answer  as  to  the  other  matter ; it 
is  this : If  you  keep  the  whiskey  up  to  two  years 
compulsorily,  you  fix  the  taste  for  a superior 
and  better  article ; you  thereby  draw  attention 
to  the  superiority  of  the  Irish  article,  which  is 
the  only  genuine  whiskey  in  the  world.  You 
create  a trade  thereby,  you  give  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  farmers,  and  you  enable  the 
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farmer  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  being 
better  able  to  pay  his  rent,  so  that,  in  fact, 
Ireland,  as  a whole,  would  be  vastly  benefitted. . 
Society  would  certainly  be  benefitted, I think,  in 
a sanitary  point  of  view,  and  everybody  would  be 
benefitted  in  one  way  or  another. 

10377.  You  believe  that  Ireland  has  consider- 
able natural  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of 
whiskey,  and  that  if  we  improved  its  quality, 
by  legislation  or  otherwise,  we  might  extend 
the  export  trade  ; , is  that  your  view  ? — Cer- 
tainly; and  when  I say  “ improve  its  qua- 
lity,” I would  rather  put  it  that  the  manufac- 
ture is  not  completed  until  such  time  as  the 
whiskey  has  attained  a sufficient  maturity.  It 
is  merely  so-called  whiskey  which  I find  always 
when  I come  to  London  ; in  fact  I have  not  come 
to  the  knowledge  where  the  right  stuff  is  to  be 
had  ; it  is  always  patent  still  spirit  or  blended  with 
silent  spirit.  This  is  made  on  the  Continent  from 
vegetable  refuse,  potato  parings  and  cabbage, 
and  I daresay  they  may  have  a little  of  the 
vinous  refuse;  inasmuch  as  it  is  “silent,”  or  in 
other  words,  having  no  characteristic  flavour,  in 
fact  having  no  flavour  at  all ; it  will  blend  with 
anything  else.  If  you  blend  that  silent  spirit 
with  a good  whiskey,  the  good  whiskey  will  give 
a general  flavour  to  the  compound,  and  will  so 
cheapen  it  in  a mercantile  point  of  view. 

10378.  Is  that  patent-still  spirit  produced  bv 
a more  destructive  distillation  than  the  ordinary 
distillation? — I do  not  consider  it  more  destruc- 
tive, but  that  whiskey  is  always  employed  in  its 
newest  state,  and  its  newness  is  the  cause  of  its 
injuriousness. 

10379.  Is  it  made  chiefly  in  Ireland  or  in 
Scotland  ? — I believe  it  is  mainly  made  in  Scot- 
land ; it  is  made  in  Liverpool,  I know,  and  it  is 
made  in  some  of  the  distilleries  in  Ireland,  but  in 
very  few.  In  fact,  a first  class  distillery  in  Ireland 
would  be  ashamed  to  admit  that  it  made  patent-still 
whiskey.  None  of  the  Dublin  distillers  make  it. 

10380.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  law,  or  that  people  should  be 
obliged  to  certify  how  they  "have  blended  the 
spirits? — I think  that  all  good  laws  should  tend 
to  the  protection  of  the  people,  whether  they  are 
health-making  laws  or  are  temperance  laws  ; and 
inasmuch  as  this  applies  to  people’s  health,  I 
think  the  law  should  be  so  modified  as  to  protect 
the  people  against  themselves. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

10381.  Would  any  change  in  the  law  in  that 
way  encourage  Irish  industry  ? — It  would. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

10382.  I did  not  want  to  examine  you  as  to 
the  sanitary  effect  of  the  spiiit,  but  my  examina- 
tion was  entirely  in  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  increasing  the  export  trade  of  the  spirit ; and 
what  I want  you  to  tell  me  is,  whether  any 
legislation  might  so  improve  the  character  of 
Irish  whiskey  by  preventing  blends  of  this  patent 
still,  and  by  preventing  raw  spirits  from  being 
sold ; whether  any  legislation  in  that  direction, 
such  as  Mi-.  O’Sullivan  suggested,  could  be  made 
effective  ? — Anxious  as  I would  be  in  my  own 
trade  to  turn  out  a good  article,  I think  it  would 
be  a most  judicious  thing  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  make  the  enactment  that  all  home-made 
spirits  should  be  kept  in  bond,  or  in  other  words 
4 B unused. 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
unused,  at  least  for  two  years  after  they  were 
manufactured,  and  that  all  incoming  spirit  should 
only  be  allowed  to  be  used  on  satisfactory  proof 
being  given  that  it  was  of  a sufficient  age. 

10383.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  label- 
ling the  spirit  when  you  send  it  out  for  exporta- 
tion ; should  it  be  labelled  in  any  particular 
way  ? — I do  not  think  the  labelling  is  a sufficient 
guarantee,  inasmuch  as  the  labelling  can  only 
indicate  the  age,  but  it  will  not  indicate  what  the 
compounds  or  the  blendings  are. 

10384.  What  would  be  the  effect  in  Ireland 
upon  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  particularly  for 
the  export  trade  to  England,  if  you  were  to  con- 
siderably increase  the  tax  upon  spirits  ; would 
that  diminish  the  manufacture? — Increasing  the 
tax  would  be  simply  another  means  of  strangling 
the  trade. 

10385.  Would  that  throw  many  people  out  of 
employment? — A very  considerable  number;  I 
consider  the  action  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  been  disastrous  to  the 
countYy  if  his  object  had  been  earned  into  effect. 

10386.  Would  it  also  injure  the  farmer  who 
grows  the  barley? — Yes,  it  would  injure  the 
farmer,  it  would  injure  the  shopkeeper,  it  would 
injure  the  landlords,  it  would  injure  the  profes- 
sional man  whose  profits  of  his  profession  were 
dependent  upon  these  classes ; in  fact,  it  would 
injure  the  whole  community  at  large. 

10387.  What  export  trade  to  America  have 
we  in  whiskey? — We  have  not  so  large  an  ex- 
port trade  to  America  as  I would  like,  nor  even 
to  the  Colonies.  Unfortunately  the  demand  in 
England  and  America  and  the  Colonies  is  for  the 
lowest  quality  of  article.  Scarcely  anything 
would  be  bought  (I  am  speaking  of  the  general 
rule)  in  England,  America  or  the  Colonies,  ex- 
cept the  low-priced  article.  That  is  in  the  main 
undrinkable,  and  unsought  for  in  Ireland  ; but 
if  you  raise  the  quality  by  allowing  it  to  come  to 
proper  maturity,  you  will  raise  the  character 
of  the  Iri  h whiskey ; you  will  make  it  become 
better  known  and  appreciated  all  the  world  over, 
and  you  will  foster  and  stimulate  an  industry 
which  should  be  our  staple  one. 

10388.  And  that  can  only  be  done  by  legisla- 
tion ? — Yes,  it  can  only  be  done  by  legislation. 

10389.  Do  the  Americans  put  a larger  tax 
upon  whiskey  imported  from  Ireland  than  they 
put  upon  whiskey  manufactured  in  America  ? — 
1 think  they  do.  I believe  it  is  two  dollars,  or 
more  than  double  that  on  their  own  make. 

10390.  You  are  not  sure  of  that?— I am  not 
quite  sure. 

10391.  You  do  not  know  whether  if  there 
were  any  treaty  made  that  they  should  treat  our 
whiskey  at  the  same  rate  as  they  charge  their 
own  whiskey,  there  would  be  any  advantage  to 
the  Irish  maker? — I do  not  know  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  between  the  British  and  the  Ame- 
rican Governments  in  respect  to  whiskey  duty, 
but  if  the  American  let  in  our  whiskey  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty  as  they  put  on  their  own,  it 
would  very  greatly  increase  our  export  trade. 

10392.  Passing  now  to  another  subject ; you 
have  been  over  the  country  between  Tuam  and 
Claremorris,andyou  think  that  it  is  very  necessary 
that  that  gap  should  be  filled  up  by  a railroad? 
— It  is  not  only  important,  but  it  is  necessary  for 
the  district;  it  is  what  I would  call  the  missing  link. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

10393.  What  is  the  kind  of  country  there? — 
It  is  a rich  country  ; I may  say  that  the  country 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  drive  is  as  good  as  any 
part  of  the  west  I have  been  in. 

10394.  You  think  that  a railway  there  should 
pay  very  well? — Yes;  it  should  pay  very  well; 
at  any  rate  for  an  Irish  railway. 

10395;  Then  there  is  another  subject  upon 
which  you  wrote  in  your  pamphlet ; are  you  well 
acquainted  with  the  fisheries  ? — I am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  fisheries ; any  infoi- 
mation  I got  upon  that  point  was  through  my 
friend,  M r.  Robert  Walsh,  of  Kinsale. 

10396.  And  you  could  not  yourself  offer  sug- 
gestions by  which  the  fisheries  could  be  improved 
to  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? — Anything  I 
could  say  upon  that  subject  would  be  of  a merely 
general  nature ; that  is,  that  the  Government 
should  give  bounties. 

10397.  On  what? — On  the  take  ; that  the  fish 
brand  should  be  applicable  to  Ireland  as  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  Scotland. 

10398.  Are  you  well  up  in  fish  brands  ?— I am 
not. 

10399.  Is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  the  Irish 
fish  are  too  good  for  branding  ; that  they  are  too 
fresh  ? — I cannot  speak  as  to  that ; but  the  gene- 
ral impression  is,  that  it  is  not  just  to  Ireland  to 
deprive  it  of  the  advantage  which  is  given  to 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

10400.  The  honourable  Member  for  Belfast 
asked  you  a question  just  now,  as  to  whether  the 
depression  in  trade  was  greater  in  agriculture  or 
in  the  general  business  of  the  country;  upon  that 
I wish  to  ask  you,  does  not  the  general  business 
depend  entirely  upon  agriculture? — No,  it  does 
not  depend  entirely  upon  it,  though  it  depends  in 
the  main  upon  it;  but  the  effect  of  the  depression 
is  not  so  immediate  upon  the  commercial  as  it  is 
upon  the  agricultural  interest. 

10401.  But  the  agriculture,  that  is  to  say  the 
farming  class,  and  all  classes  akin  to  the  farming 
class,  have  had  a prosperous  season  and  a good 
harvest,  and  are  what  may  be  described  as  “ flush 
of  money,”  that  money  is  spent  with  the  traders 
of  the  country,  is  it  not? — Very  much  of  it  is. 

10402.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a bad  harvest 
and  the  farming  class,  and  the  others  akin  to  it, 
have  no  money  ; if  they  have  made  no  profit,  and 
are  hard  set  to  pay  the  rent,,  then  they  have  no 
money  to  pay  the  traders  ? — That  would  be  so. 

10403.  We  may  take  it  that  there  is  a general 
depression  in  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
that  we  may  look  upon  that  as  the  thermometer 
of  the  farmer’s  profit? — In  fact,  it  is  the  index  of  it. 

10404.  Colonel  King-Harman  asked  you  some 
questions  as  to  the  price  of  calves  as  a test  upon 
an  answer  you  gave  ? — In  fact  he  asked  me  about 
the  very  thing  that  I knew  least  of. 

10405.  As  a test  of  the  value  of  your  state- 
ment with  regal’d  to  the  general  agricultural 
depression.  Now  without  going  into  the  details 
of  the  prices  of  calves  or  any  other  agricultural 
produce,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  since  1875  the 
profit  upon  farming  has  been  decreasing  in  Ire- 
land ? — I would  not  say  that  it  has  since  1875 ; 
I would  say  since  1879.  I recollect  1875  as  being 
one  of  the  best  commercial  years  1 have  had. 

10406.  But 
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Mr.  Molhy- — continued. 

10406.  But  surely  1878  was  a very  bad  year; 

I may  be  puzzling  you  by  dates ; can  you  bring 
your  mind  to  two  years  before  the  last  general 
election? — I think  1879  was  the  year  of  agrarian 
depression.  I think  1879  was  the  commencing 
year  of  that  depression,  which  has  only  been  in- 
tensified up  to  the  present. 

10407.  Then  you  answer  yes  to  my  question 
that  since  1875,  or  a year  or  two  afterwards,  the 
agricultural  depression  has  been  increasing  ? — I 
do  not  say  the  year  1875,  but  1 say  some  years 
afterwards. 

10408.  Since  that  period,  and  more  especially 
in  the  last  few  years,  as  a further  reason  for  the 
depression  of  agriculture  and  trade  beyond  the 
ordinary  conditions,  we  have  had  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease? — Yes. 

10409.  In  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  a con- 
siderable number  of  beasts  were  slaughtered  ?— 
Yes. 

10410.  Where  they  were  slaughtered  under 
the  orders  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  part  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  the  beast  was  given  to  the 
farmer  ? — So  I understand. 

10411.  Amounting  to  from  60  to  75  per  cent, 
of  its  value  ? — Yes. 

10412.  Then  in  the  first  instance  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  beast  and  the  amount 
of  compensation  received  for  its  slaughter  would 
be  a dead  loss  to  the  farmer  ? — Yes. 

10413.  Again,  when  a case  arose  and  was  noti- 
fied to  the  authorities,  a ring  was  drawn  round 
the  particular  locality,  and  no  beast  could  be 
sent  out  of  that  locality  for  a considerable  period  ? 
— Quite  so. 

10414.  That,  again,  would  represent  a very 
unfortunate  depression  upon  the  value  of  stock 
in  Ireland,  and  a loss  to  the  farmer? — The  farmer 
could  not  sell  his  stock  during  that  time  ; a friend 
of  my  own  was  unable  to  do  so. 

10415.  Then,  again,  we  had  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  in  that  case  I believe  there  was  no 
compensation  given  ? — No,  none. 

10416.  In  the  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
a ring  was  drawn  round  the  locality  also  ?— Yes. 

10417.  Then  those  two  things  would  account 
to  some  extent  for  the  considerable  depression 
in  the  price  of  cattle  as  regards  their  being  sold 
by  the  farmers,  and  for  the  general  depression  ? 
— They  would. 

10418.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  that  during  the  last  few  years  constantly, 
especially  at  the  markets  that  sometimes  go  by 
the  name  of  rent  markets  in  Ireland,  that  is  to 
say,  where  the  beasts  are  sold  previous  to  the 
rent-paying  day,  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
beasts  sent  to  market  have  been  sold,  but  have 
been  taken  back  by  the  farmer  to  his  holding  ? — 
I have  myself  witnessed  three-fourths  of  the 
beasts  coming  away  unsold;  whereas  in  the 
ordinary  way  or  other  time  three-fourths  would 
be  sold  and  only  one-fourth  come  back. 

10419.  If  I am  able  to  state  this  as  a thing 
which  I myself  saw,  that  out  of  11  beasts 
sent  to  market  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  the  man 
had  10  returned  back  to  the  field,  would  you  say 
that  that  was  an  exaggerated  case  or  a fair  case? 
—I  would  not  say  it  was  an  exaggerated  case, 
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but  I would  say  that  I think  it  an  occasional 
case. 

10420.  Then  the  reason  those  beasts  were  not 
sold  was  because  there  is  no  margin  of  profit 
which  would  come  to  the  farmer  who  sold  them  ? 
— I have  heard  numberless  instances  myself 
where  a farmer  taking  his  beasts  to  market  to 
sell  them  was  offered  so  unusually  low  a price, 
that  he  refused  to  sell,  and  kept  them  for  the 
following  12  months;  and  I have  heard  of 
instances  where  he  had  to  sell  them  then  for  1 l. 
less  than  he  could  have  got  12  months  before 
that. 

10421.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  whatever 
the  cause  may  be,  the  market  price  of  this  produce 
especially  has  been  so  low  that  the  farmer  has 
been  unable  to  sell  at  anything  like  a fail-profit  ? 
Do  not  talk  of  profit ; if  he  can  hold  his  own  I 
think  he  is  exceedingly  lucky  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

10422.  Without  a profit? — Yes;  without  a 
profit.  I have  constantly  heard  of  cases  in  which 
loss  was  oftener  mentioned  than  profit.  In  most 
cases  where  they  sold  them  they  simply 
got  what  they  would  have  got  12  months 
before,  and  had  to  give  the  year’s  feeding  for 
nothing. 

10423.  Still  further,  upon  the  questions  put 
to  you  by  Colonel  King-ITarman,  take  the  farm 
itself ; has  not  the  price  of  labour  within  the 
last  15  years  risen  50  per  cent.  ? — I think  it  has 
very  considerably  risen, 

10424.  Would  you  not  consider  that  the  ab- 
solute fact,  taking  the  prices  now  paid  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  prices  then  paid,  that  they 
have  risen  10  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  I remember  the 
time  when  the  labourer  would  take  a shilling  a 
day,  whereas  now  he  will  demand  two  shillings  a 
day  ; but  that  is  not  an  indication  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

10425.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  labour  has 
risen  50  per  cent.? — Yes. 

10426.  A fanner  who  employs  labour  has, 
therefore,  an  extra  tax  put  upon  him  before  he 
can  make  a profit? — Yes. 

10427.  And  this  would  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  margin  of  profit  for  the  farmer  to  make 
is  exceedingly  small,  and  in  many  cases  has  no 
existenoe  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

10428.  That  covers  the  point  which  was  raised 
by  Colonel  King-Harman.  Then  another  ques- 
tion was  pat  by  him  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 
land  ; he  asked  you  if  was  it  not  the  fact,  and  the 
honourable  Member  for  Belfast,  1 think,  also 
asked  you  if  it  was  not  the  fact,  that  the  good 
will  is  now  selling  for  20  years'  purchase  ?— My 
reply  to  that  was  that  it  must  be  a very  rare 
case  indeed,  for  I heard  of  very  few  instances 
of  it. 

10429.  It  is  the  fact,  nevertheless,  in  some 
cases? — In  some  cases,  but  very  exceptionally. 

10430.  Take,  for  instance,  the  midland  coun- 
ties in  Ireland,  have  you  heard  of  any  cases  in 
which  the  good  will  has  sold  for  20  years’  pur- 
chase or  half  20  years’  purchase  ? — I have  rather 
heard  of  instances  where  it  could  not  be  sold  at  all. 

Mr.  Sexton . 

10431.  Whose  interest  are  you  speaking  of? 
— The  interest  of  the  tenant;  in  fact,  the 
interest  of  the  tenant  is  not  at  present  a 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

marketable  article  except  in  the  exceptional  cases 
ofwhatyoumay  call  “ town  lands  ” or  lands  adjoin- 
ing towns,  in  rare  and  favourable  circumstances. 

10432.  But  in  ordinary  agricultural  districts, 
excluding  some  parts  of  the  north,  the  sale  of  the 
tenants’  good  will  in  the  land  is  scarcely  known  ? 
— Quite  so. 

10433.  You  gave  some  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  advances  by  the  banks.  Now,  if  a farmer 
in  Ireland  wishes  to  obtain  an  advance  from  a bank, 
the  bank  will  not  lend  upon  anything  connected 
with  the  farm  ? — No,  not  at  present. 

10434.  But  their  custom  is  to  lend,  and  they 
will  lend  upon  a bill  or  a promissory  note  at 
three  months? — Yes,  provided  the  security  be 
right. 

10435.  At  three  months,  with  his  own  name, 
and  the  name  of  two  substantial  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — Quite  so. 

10436.  That  is  almost  invariably  the  only  way 
in  which  money  is  lent  by  banks  in  Ireland? — 
At  present  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  money  is 
lent  by  the  banksinlreland;  but  when  afarmer  was 
in  a well  to-do  position  he  would  get  an  advance 
upon  his  personal  security,  or  upon  a second 
independent  security  ; but  now  no  value  is 
attached  to  the  holding  of  a farm  as  a security. 

10437.  Still,  in  either  case  the  security  is 
always  a personal  security  ?—  Yes,  it  is. 

10438.  Upon  a three  months’  bill  or  a promis- 
sory note  ? — Yes. 

10439.  Beyond  that  they  do  not  go  ? — No, 
three  months’  bills  are  the  usage,  I may  say. 

10440.  They  give  no  assistance  of  any  sort  in 
the  way  of  lengthened  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  farmer  to  erect  buildings,  or  any- 
thing ot  that  character?— I never  knew  a case 
of  that  kind  at  all. 

10441.  Then,  granting  for  a moment  that 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  agricultural 
classes  in  Ireland,  as  has  been  stated  by  several 
witnesses,  if  loans  ( ould  be  obtained  upon  reason- 
able conditions  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  build- 
ings and  improving  the  forms,  that  is  impossible 
under  the  present  system  of  banking  in  Ireland  ? 
— Unquestionably  ; in  fact,  it  is  a thing  unheard 
of. 

10442.  If  we  decided  upon  that  as  a useful 
means  of  improving  the  agricultural  industry  of 
Ireland,  some  other  system  of  banking  Avould 
have  to  be  introduced? — Certainly.  The  pre- 
sent system  of  banking  is  not  applicable,  because 
the  present  banks  will  not  apply  themselves  in 
that  direction. 

10443.  With  regard  to  traffic  on  railways  and 
the  cost  of  Irish  railways,  can  you  give  any 
information  upon  the  difference  between  local 
traffic  and  through  traffic ; have  you  any  case 
that  you  could  state  to  the  Committee? — No; 
personally,  I cannot,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  get 
any  goods  from  the  English  centres.  We 
rather  send  out  from  Dublin  to  England,  but 
I have  heard  of  a great  number  of  cases 
otherwise,  and  the  general  belief  is  that  it  is 
quite  as  cheap  to  send  goods  from  any  of  the 
English  manufacturing  centres  to  the  remotest 
towns  in  Ireland,  as  it  would  be  to  send  goods 
from  Dublin  to  those  towns ; and  thus  the  Dub- 
lin manufacturers  are  handicapped  as  against 
their  English  and  Scotch  opponents. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

10444.  That  applies  equally,  does  it  not,  to  all 
the  Irish  seaports? — Yes  it  applies  equally  to  all 
the  Irish  seaports. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

10445.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  to 
the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  passenger 
traffic;  are  you  acquainted  with  a case  which 
happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballina? — I 
know  of  what  I may  call  the  ridiculous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  on 
one  occasion  in  reference  to  this  ; I happened  to 
be  at  a station  between  Castlerea  and  Claremorris 
upon  the  Midland  Railway.  There  are  three 
chief  branches  of  this  railway,  to  Galway,  West- 
port,  and  Sligo,  and  this  was  at  a little  station 
called  Ballyhaunis.  I happened  to  be  at  that 
station  one  day  waiting  for  my  train,  and 
I saw  coming  from  the  direction  of  Ballina, 
a train  full  of  harvest  labourers  who  periodi- 
cally go  across  from  that  portion  of  the  country, 
that  is  called  the  congested  district,  to  England, 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  I found  that  their 
wives  and  children  were  waiting  in  immense 
crowds  at  this  station,  Ballyhaunis,  with  their 
bundles.  I asked  the  porters  why  they  did  not 
bring  them  on  themselves,  instead  of  having 
their  wives  to  meet  them,  and  I learned  that  at 
that  time  there  was  a steamer  started  from 
Ballina  to  go  to  Liverpool  round  the  coast,  and 
the  railway  company,  in  order  to  compete  with 
that  steamer,  which  can-ied  the  people  I believe 
for  4 s.,  reduced  its  rate  for  this  portion  of  the 
line  to  Foxford  and  Ballina.  Hence  it  was  that 
all  the  poor  people  of  that  immense  district, 
something  between  20  and  30  miles  radius, 
walked  to  Foxford,  which  was  the  first  (fee  sta- 
tion, and  then  rode  on  till  they  came  to  Bally- 
haunis, 'where  their  wives  and  children  met  them 
with  their  bundles,  and  consequently  they  were 
able  to  go  through  at  the  rate  of  4 s.,  going  at 
less  than  the  ordinary  rate  which  they  would 
have  had  to  pay  if  they  had  taken  their  carriage 
at  Ballyhaunis.  It  was,  as  I thought  and  every- 
body thought  who  witnessed  it,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  poor  people  could  save  the  difference, 
which  was  a perhaps  a little  fortune  to  them  at 
the  time,  for  I know  a good  many  of  them  are 
not  able  to  raise  the  half  sovereign  necessary 
to  get  them  over  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10446.  Those  people  could  not  pay  the  ordi- 
nary fare  from  Ballyhaunis  station,  so  they 
walked  the  30  miles,  or  wdiatever  the  distance 
was,  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  fare? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

10447.  With  regard  to  this  case  which  you 
have  just  mentioned,  what  remedy  would  you 
suggest  for  that  state  of  things;  what  would  you 
have  the  railway  company  do? — I think  the 
proper  thing  for  the  railway  company  to  have 
done  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been 
to  reduce  the  rate  for  a much  more  lengthy  por- 
tion of  the  line  from  Ballina,  and  not  to  put  the 
poor  people  to  the  inconvenience  of  walking,  a 
long  day’s  journey  on,  as  perhaps  it  might  be,  a 
wet  day,  and  so  getting  in  a saturated  state  into 
the  train,  and  perhaps  subjecting  themselves  to  a 
serious 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — continued, 
serious  illness  ; I would  say  let  them  reduce  the 
rate  as  far  as  Athlone,  that  would  be  double  the 
distance,  and  let  them  take  the  people  as  cheaply 
across  from  there  as  the  steamboat  would  have 
taken  them  from  Ballina. 

10148.  But  I presume  upon  this  small  portion 
upon  which  the  railway  company  reduced  the 
rate,  they  reduced  it  so  that  it  would  be  a loss 
to  them  in  order  to  compete  with  the  steamer? — 
Yes,  no  doubt  it  was,  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  competed  with  the  steamer  ; and  the  same 
thing  prevails  that  wherever  there  is  a competi- 
tion, the  railway  company  reduces  the  rate,  and 
where  it  is  not  so,  they  put  on  the  highest  possi- 
ble amount  that  can  be  borne. 

10449.  Did  they  really  reduce  the  rate  so  low 
that  it  was  a loss  to  them? — l do  not  believe 
that  a reduction  of  that  kind  can  be  at  any  time 
considered  a loss.  In  all  mercantile  specula- 
tions, we  find  a reduction  of  that  kind  does  not 
entail  a loss ; on  the  contrary,  that  you  carry  a 
larger  number  for  a less  amount  each,  but  the 
aggregate  sum  in  the  end,  or  at  the  least  the 
aggregate  result,  will  be  found,  to  be  equal  to 
that  which  it  would  have  been  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

10450.  In  this  particular  instance  do  you  know 
whatthe  reduction  was  upon  that  small  portion 
of  the  line  from  Ballina  to  Foxford? — It  was 
less  than  half  the  ordinary  fare. 

10451.  Still  you  do  not  think  that  if  they  had 
reduced  the  charge  upon  the  whole  system  it 
would  have  been  a loss  to  the  railway  company  ? 
— Yes  it  might,  but  if  they  had  not  reduced  the 
rate,  people  would  have  gone  the  other  way,  and 
they  would  have  had  no  harvest  passenger  traffic 
for  that  season. 

10452.  As  I understand,  your  argument  would 
be  that  having  reduced  the  fare  upon  a small 
portion  they  ought  to  have  reduced  it  upon  the 
whole  length  ; you  think  that  would  have  been 
worth  their  while,  inasmuch  as  by  having  the 
larger  traffic  they  would  have  gained  ultimately? 
— Yes.  I understand  that  the  people  were  so 
incensed,  that  in  the  subsequent  year  when 
people  had  the  option,  they  would  give  their  fares 
to  the  steamer. 

10453.  Do  I understand  that  if  they  had  re- 
duced their  harvesting  fares  50  per  cent.,  they 
would  have  gained  by  it,  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes, 
I think  so,  because  many  more  people  would 
have  gone  across  ; many  at  these  times  are  obliged 
to  remain  at  home  till  their  friends  who  have 
gone  across  would  be  able  to  send  across  to  them 
the  means  of  being  taken  over  ; in  other  words, 
one  member  of  the  family  goes  across  as  pioneer 
for  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

10454.  With  respect  to  the  banks  refusing  to 
lend,  is  not  the  reason  that  the  tenants  are  so 
much  indebted  to  the  shopkeepers  ? — That  is  not 
the  reason  why  the  banks  withdraw  their  ac- 
commodation. 

10455.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons? — I do 
not  know  that  it  was  the  first  reason,  because 
before  the  banks  withdrew  their  accommodation, 
the  first  reason  whicli  I think  influenced  them 
was  the  depreciation  of  the  land.  As  soon  as 
that  depreciation  set  in  the  banks  all  withdrew 
their  accommodation  they  had  been  affording. 
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10456.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a 
large  number  of  small  tenants  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land are  indebted  to  the  shopkeepers  ? — Yes,  and 
not  merely  in  the  west,  but  I believe  it  extends 
all  over  Ireland. 

10457.  Have  you  given  attention  at  all  so  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  local  bankruptcy  courts  for  cases  under 
50  /.  so  that  small  debtors  might  get  easily  white- 
washed ? — One  of  our  grievances  is  the  existing 
system  of  bankruptcy ; it  is  especially  a grievance 
of  our  own  in  the  wholesale  trade,  and  is  a subject 
which  has  been  too  much  neglected.  The  fact 
is  that  the  facilities  are  too  great  at  present  in 
favour  of  the  debtors ; and  I may  say  are  such  as 
place  the  creditor  at  a serious  disadvantage  ; in 
fact  all  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  debtor 
and  none  in  favour  of  the  creditor. 

10458.  You  mean  that  in  the  small  towns  in 
Ireland  it  is  easy  for  a tenant  to  become  bank- 
rupt and  to  go  through  the  court  and  start 
afresh  ? — The  facilities  are  too  easy  under  all  the 
circumstances,  and  the  smaller  the  case  the  worse 
the  state  of  things.  I might  tell  you  that  in  a trad- 
ing point  of  view  it  is  exceedingly  injurious  to 
the  general  credit  of  the  country,  and  exceedingly 
injurious  to  the  honest  hardworking  shopkeeper. 
Take  the  case  of  a shopkeeper  who  perhaps  has 
been  20  years  in  trade  and  has  made  money 
by  fair  average  profits,  and  then  a man  of  straw 
risesup  besidehim,  and  upon  anominal  capitalgets 
in  some  goods,  and  nine  or  twelve  months  after 
wards  endeavours  to  shake  off  his  liabilities  for 
half-a-crown  in  the  £.  That  man  during  his  twelve 
months  is  able  to  successfully  compete  with  the 
old-established  and  respectable  honest  man  who 
means  to  pay  20  s.  in  the  £.  Hence  it  is  that 
you  foster  a tendency  to  roguery  by  the  existing- 
state  of  the  bankruptcy  laws.  I look  upon  ihis 
as  an  infamous  condition  of  things  ; I cannot  use 
a better  epithet  for  it. 

10459.  How  does  a man  who  lives,  as  many 
do,  at  a long  distance  from  a town,  set  about  be- 
coming bankrupt?- -I  assure  you  that  the  facility 
with  which  these  people  acquire  the  requisite 
knowledge  is  wonderful  in  the  extreme.  The 
first  thing  they  do  when  anything  troubles  them 
is  to  rush  to  the  nearest  attorney,  and  that 
attorney  is  about  the  worst  counsellor  they  could 
consult.  He  at  once  sees  that  there  is  something 
to  be  made  ; he  advises  his  client  to  send  out  a 
notice  of  meeting;  that  notice  is  sent  to  the 
creditors,  landlord  or  otherwise,  whoever  it  may 
be,  and  no  sooner  is  that  notice  sent  than  the 
man  proclaims  abroad — “ I am  in  a state  of  in- 
solvency ; ” his  credit  is  of  course  then  stopped. 
The  next  stage  is  that  the  notice  in  not  one  case 
out  of  500  will  result  in  a private  arrangement, 
and  protection  will  cost  a matter  of  40  l.  or  50 1. 
to  the  man  whose  net  capital  perhaps  might  be 
100  l. ; he  pays  away  half  of  that  for  protection. 
The  protection  is  the  first  step  to  bankruptcy, 
and  the  procedure  under  bankruptcy  is  so 
slow  and  so  villainous  are  its  proceedings,  that 
when  the  whole  thing  is  wound  up,  as  it  may 
be,  I suppose,  some  time  or  other,  the  creditors, 
get  a penny  or  twopence  in  the  £.,  while  the 
bankrupt  finds  himself  completely  stranded  with- 
out a shilling  at  his  disposal.  That  is  a. short 
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picture  of  the  existing  state  of  the  bankruptcy 
laws.  In  fact  it  is  ruinous  to  all  parlies. 

10460.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
that,  as  I understand,  a vast  number  of  tenants 
throughout  Ireland  are  deeply  and  perhaps  hope- 
lessly in  debt ; how  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  so  many  more  of  them  do  not  go  through  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  if  it  is  so  easy  to  do  so? — As 
a general  rule  the  small  tenants  or  the  peasant 
farmers  do  not  go  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
because  they  have  other  and  readier  means  by 
which  they  evade  the  payment. 

10461.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — I mean 
the  expedient  of  nominal  transfer  or  removal  of  the 
stock,  or  by  the  landlord’s  claim  coming  in  as  a 
preferential  one.  There  are  a thousand  and  one 
little  ways  I could  tell  you  of ; bills  of  sale,  for 
instance. 

10462.  But  I am  speaking  of  those  who  do 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  and  who  do  pay 
large  sums  to  the  shopkeeper  for  the  accumula- 
ted interest ; and  I want  to  know-  when  it  is  so 
easy  to  become  a bankrupt  and  to  shift  off  one’s 
liabilities  how  it  is  that  more  of  them  do  not  do 
so  ? — A good  number  of  them  do  that. 

10463.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  a 
vast  number  of  them  are  in  debt  hopelessly  ? — 
Yes.  The  small  tenants  seldom  or  ever  run  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court ; they  do  not  need  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  inasmuch  as  they  have 
other  means  without  having  recourse  to  the 
shielding  influence  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

10464.  Passing  to  another  subject,  you  spoke 
about  the  facility  with  which  beetroot  might  be 
grown  for  making  sugar  on  the  peat  bogs ; do 
you  think  it  could  be  grown  profitably,  so  long 
as  the  system  of  foreign  bounties  continues,  with- 
out a countervailing  bounty  ? — I do,  inasmuch  as 
the  margin  of  foreign  bounty  would  be  equalled  by 
the  advantage  of  the  eleven  per  cent,  more  of  sugar 
that  we  would  have,  and  which  I have  referred  to. 

10465.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  beet  is 
not  grown  in  Ireland  ? — Just  as  we  have  hundi-eds 
of  other  industries  that  are  not  fostered  as  they 
might  be.  Some  of  the  finest  mangel  wurzel 
has  been  grown  upon  bog  land  in  County  Galway. 
I asked  Dr.  Cameron  specially,  is  the  growth  of 
beet  applicable  to  the  same  class  of  soil  as  mangel 
wurzel.  “ Unquestionably,”  he  says,  “ they  are 
of  the  same  family,  and  the  soil  that  is  applica- 
ble to  the  one  is  equally  applicable  to  the  other.” 

10466.  Then  it  is  due  to  ignorance  that  the 
beet  is  not  grown? — It  is  due  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  farming  knowledge,  and  it  is  also  owing 
to  the  want  of  the  necessary  machinery  for  con- 
verting the  beet  into  sugar  ; what  is  the  use  of 
the  farmer  growing  the  beet  if  there  is  not  a 
market  at  which  he  can  dispose  of  the  produce. 

10467.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
whereby  in  the  first  place  the  knowledge,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  machinery,  can  be  pro- 
vided?— The  proper  thing  would  be  that  the 
commissioner,  to  whom  I have  referred  a little 
while  ago, who  should  go  to  thecontinentand  study 
the  process  there,  should  come  home  and  start  a 
beet  facto ry  in  conjunction  with  one  of  our  pro- 
posed district  technical  schools. 

10468.  Who  is  to  provide  the  capital  for  that? 
— 1 should  hope  the  State  will. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

10469.  It  was  suggested  to  you  that  the  manu- 
facturer’s condition  in  Ireland  was  more  de- 
pressed than  that  of  the  agriculturist.  I believe 
you  told  the  contrary  opinion  ? — I do  not  quite 
see  that.  I think  it  was  rather  that  what  was 
stated  was,  that  the  general  commercial  interest 
was  not  so  depressed  as  the  agricultural  interest, 
not  the  manufacturers  but  the  general  commercial 
interest.  And  my  answer  to  that  was  that  the 
depression  more  immediately  comes  upon  the 
farmer  or  agriculturist;  it  only  reaches  the 
trader  in  the  second  stage  ; but  as  I stated  to  the 
Committee,  the  one  is  the  index  by  which  the 
other  is  ascertained. 

10470.  Would  you  say  that  the  income  of  the 
farmer,  such  as  it  is,  is  more  in  jeopardy  now 
than  the  income  of  any  other  man  in  Ireland, 
considering  what  you  have  told  us  ? — I think  it 
is.  I think  the  position  of  the  farmer  at-  present 
is  more  precarious  than  that  of  any  other  industry 
or  trade  existing.  In  fact  the  farmer  has  no 
possible  means  by  Avhich  he  could  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  enabling  him  to  say,  e‘  I will  be  able 
to  raise  a sufficiency  to  pay  my  rent,”  even  the 
lowered  rent. 

10471.  I suppose  in  coming  to  that  conclusion 
you  had  in  view  chiefly  that  the  corn  and  cattle 
which  now  compete  with  the  Irish  farmer  in  the 
European  markets  are  raised  from  land  which 
pays  no  rent,  and,  as  you  told  the  Committee,  in 
many  cases  the  returning  liners  carry  the  pro- 
duce free  of  freight  from  America  ? — Yes;  then 
there  is  the  consideration  that  the  American  has 
a better  and  quicker  ripening  climate,  a virgin 
soil  and  improved  machinery,  and  he  can  send 
his  produce  across  to  those  countries,  I may 
almost  say,  for  a trifle  ; those  are  advantages 
which  vastly  outweigh  any  little  advantages  that 
the  Irish  farmer  has.  And  thus  it  is  that  I see 
no  prospect  whatever  of  the  Irish  farmers,  and  I 
think  I may  as  well  say  the  same-  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  farmers,  for  what  affects  one  will 
affect  the  other  ; I say  that  I can  see  no  prospect 
of  fanning  in  these  countries  being  profitable  in 
the  immediate  future. 

10472.  Do  you  think  that  the  only  hopeful 
thing  is  to  equalise  his  condition  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  that  of  the  American  farmer  as  far  as 
rent  is  concerned  ? — I do.  There  are  no  other 
means  of  doing  it,  and  I question  whether  the 
mere  equalisation  of  them  in  the  way  of  rent  will 
bring  them  on  a level,  because  the  American  has 
a better  soil  and  a better  climate. 

10473.  I did  not  ask  you  that.  I merely 
asked  you  whether  that  equalisation  would  give 
a hope  for  the  future  ? — It  would  be  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  only  possible  step  that 
would  lead  to  that  result. 

10474.  In  fact,  relieving  the  Irish  farmers 
from  what  we  call  rent  by  some  arrangement 
whereby  ho  would  exhaust  the  capacity  of  his 
holding  more  thoroughly  than  he  does  at  present? 
— I believe  that  until  you  give  a man  that  interest 
in  the  soil  he  cultivates,  until  you  place  him  in 
a position  of  being  able  to  say,  “ This  is  my 
own,”  he  will  not  give  the  work  the  same  amount 
of  earnest  attention  that  he  otherwise  would. 
Then  you  would  stimulate  his  every  energy  and 
place  him  in  a position  of  being  able  to  produce 
a larger 
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a larger  amount  of  return  from  the  soil  than 
could  be  produced  under  any  other  circumstan- 
ces. 

10475.  He  would  get  more  out  of  the  farm  as 
owner  than  as  tenant  ? — Quite  so,  and  the  smaller 
the  farm,  the  more  there  is  got  out  of  it  in  pro- 
portion. 

10476.  You  stated  that  the  banks  looked 
askance  at  farm  security  ? — They  do  not  attach 
any  value  to  it  at  all  now. 

10477.  Colonel  King-Harman  asked  you  some 
questions  about  the  sale  of  the  tenant’s  interests. 
I suppose  you  are  aware  that  until  very  recently 
indeed  the  custom  of  the  sale  of  the  tenant’s 
interest  had  no  legal  force  except  in  some  parts 
of  Ulster  ? — That  is  so. 

10478.  Colonel  King-Harman  told  you  that  on 
his  own  estate  the  tenants  were  allowed  to  sell 
their  interest ? — Yes;  but  I do  not  know  that 
that  permission  was  given  in  any  other  portion 
of  Connaught ; Colonel  King-Harman  may  have 
done  a generous  thing,  but  as  a general  rule 
nearly  all  the  other  Connaught  landlords  did  the 
reverse. 

10479.  Do  you  know  Connaught  pretty  well? 
—I  do. 

10480.  Have  you  ever  heard  either  with 
reference  to  Colonel  King-Harman’s  estate  or 
anywhere  else,  that  a tenant  has  left  his  farm, 
except  with  the  sheriff  behind  him  pushing  him 
out  ? — I never  heard  of  a tenant  going  out  unless 
he  was  evicted,  or  with  the  sheriff  at  his  back. 

10481.  Colonel  King-Harinan  said  that  he 
allowed  his  tenants  to  sell  their  interest  under 
certain  conditions.  Are  you  aware  that  the 
conditions  usually  were,  firstly,  that  the  tenant 
should  sell  his  interest  for  whatever  sum  his 
landlord  allowed  him  to  take ; secondly,  that  he 
should  sell  it  to  whatever  man  the  landlord 
selected;  and,  thirdly,  there  were  other  trim- 
mings, such  as  that  he  should  not  get  married 
except  with  the  landlord’s  leave  ; are  you  aware 
of  that '! — Yes,  and  I am  aware  that  the  condition 
as  regards  marriage  existed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  in  which  I was  born. 

104S2.  Of  course  if  a landlord  said,  You  may 
sell  your  interest  in  your  holding,  but  to  a man 
whom  I shall  select,  that  would  take  away  the 
advantage  altogether,  would  it  not? — Outside 
the  limits  of  the  Ulster  Custom,  a tenant  had  not 
the  means  of  disposing  of  his  interest  freely,  and 
consequently  he  had  nothing  to  dispose  of.  Any 
transfer  that  took  place,  took  place  by  the  tacit 
permission  of  the  landlord  or  agent,  and  when 
such  permission  was  granted  it  was  hampered  by 
certain  restrictions,  which,  I may  say,  an  inde- 
pendent man  would  not  have  submitted  to . 

10483.  If  a man  has  something  to  sell,  and 
another  man  has  the  power  to  say  to  him,  “You 
shall  sell  to  such  man,  and  no  other,”  the  pro- 
bability is  that  he  would  rather  hold  it  or  not 
sell  at  all  ? — No  doubt. 

10484.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
tenant’s  interest  was  more  valuable  in  former 
years  than  it  is  now  as  a security  ? — The  fact 
was  that  when  the  tenant  had  no  legal  right  or 
interest  in  the  land,  his  nominal  interest  was 
something  considerable,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  agricultural  produce.  Now  when  he  has  a 
legal  right  or  interest  in  the  soil,  in  fact ' has  a 
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partnership  with  the  landlord  by  the  Act  of 
1880,  the  actual  interest  value  has  become 
almost  nil,  in  consequence  of  the  terribly  depressed 
state  of  agricultural  produce. 

10485.  Do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  before 
the  American  competition  in  cattle  and  corn  had 
reached  its  present  stage  a farmer  was  able  to 
realise  by  high  prices  a profit  of  100  l.  a year  on 
his  farm,  and  that  although  he  was  only  interested 
as  a tenant-at-will,  he  was  able  to  offer  what  the 
bank  thought  a better  security  than  he  can  offer 
now  that  he  has  part  of  the  landed  interest  in 
the  farm? — Certainly,  his  interest  has  now 
scarcely  any  value  as  a marketable  article  ; but 
when  the  value  of  the  land  was  high,  or  in  its 
usual  normal  condition,  a farmer  who  would  be 
able  to  put  a 100  l.  a year  in  a bank  would  get 
an,advance  of  1,000 1.  from  the  local  bank  with- 
out any  security  whatever,  whereas  now  he 
would  not  get  a thousand  pence. 

10486.  I want  to  get,  as  briefly  as  possibly 
from  you,  what  you  would  establish  as  the  Irish 
system  of  banking  ; as  I understand,  you  say  that 
under  the  system  of  Irish  banking  the  capital  is 
invested  out  of  Ireland  and  not  in  it  ? — Yes. 

10487.  And,  secondly,  that  they  will  not 
accept  character  as  a factor  in  dealing  with  a 
small  man,  nor  will  they  take  reasonable  security? 
— Quite  so. 

10488.  And  then,  thirdly,  they  rather  turn 
their  back  upon  small  traders? — Yes. 

10489.  In  reply  to  your  question,  the  National 
Bank  of  Scotland  said,  “ One  important  pecu- 
liarity of  the  system  in  force  in  Scotland  is,  that 
the  small  trader  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
regards  banking  accommodation  as  his  larger 
competitor,  in  so  far  as  the  rates  charged  for  dis- 
counts and  advances  are  practically  the  same 
to  all  borrowers.”  What  you  wish  is  that  the 
small  man,  especially  the  small  man  engaged  in 
agriculture,  or  in  any  other  industry,  should  be 
fairly  treated  if  not  favourably  treated  ? — A 
large  borrower  can  get  his  bills  discounted,  say, 
at  4 per  cent.,  while  the  poor  njan  will  perhaps 
have  to  pay  10  per  cent.  I know,  as  regards  the 
National  Bank  in  Dundalk,  on  one  occasion  an 
official  of  it  told  me  that  they  were  getting 
10  per  cent,  until  an  opposition  arose  from  one 
of  the  Ulster  banks. 

Chairman. 

10490.  Are  bills  of  sale  much  resorted  to  by 
creditors  ? — They  are.  I may  say  bills  of  sale 
are  one  of  the  instruments  by  which  a dishonest 
trader,  or  a dishonest  debtor,  endeavours  to  place 
a barrier  between  himself  and  ifis  creditors,  and 
these  bills  of  sale  are  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten 
merely  imaginary  so  far  as  the  parties  are  con- 
cerned, but  they  are  sufficient  to  deter  the  sheriff, 
or  his  representative  the  bailiff,  from  coming  in 
and  levying  execution. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10491.  As  I understand,  the  Scotch  banks 
employ  their  capital  at  home  in  Scotland  ? As 
a general  rule,  I understand  they  do. 

10492.  Are  you  aware  of  this  figure,  that 
the  nine  or  ten  Scotch  banks  turn  over  about 
70,000,000/.  sterling  in  loans  to  merchants  and 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

farmers  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  as  a rule  the  Scotch 
banks  foster  the  local  industries,  and  the  Belfast 
banks  do  the  same;  but  I think  the  banks  through- 
out the  rest  of  Ireland  are  acting  in  an  opposite 
way,  gathering  up  the  money  of  the  depositors, 
and  deporting  it  across  to  England  for  invest- 
ments here  or  for  investments  in  foreign  specu- 
lations of  some  kind  or  another. 

10493.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  if  Irish- 
men had  the  control  of  their  couni  ry  they  would 
tolerate  a banking  system  carried  on  in  that 
manner? — I know  that  if  I had  anything  to  do 
with  the  making  of  the  laws  in  the  country  I 
would  not  permit  it  if  1 could  help  it. 

10494.  1 notice  the  Irish  banks  that  reply  to 
you  are  the  Belfast  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
the  Munster  Bank,  the  Northern  Bank,  Limited, 
of  Belfast,  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland, 
Limited,  the  National  Bank,  Limited,  the  Ulster 
Bank,  Limited,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Ireland, 
Limited,  and  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? — Y es. 

10495.  The  North  of  Scotland  Bank  says,  it 
is  an  important  feature  of  Scotch  banking,  and 
then  I find  they  stated  it  in  this  way : “ Cash 
credits  are  chiefly  founded  on  the  security  of  two 
sureties,  each  of  whom  should  be  good  for  the 
amount.”  The  National  Bank  of  Scotland  says 
“That  the  system  of  providing  the  necessary 
capital  for  carrying  on  industries  of  all  kinds  by 
means  of  the  personal  obligation  of  the  borrower, 
supported  by  that  of  two  or  more  guarantors,  has 
undoubtedly  had  a very  important  effect  in  fos- 
tering the  general  trade  of  Scotland.”  Now  it  is 
suggested  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
adapting  that  system  to  Ireland,  owing  to  the 
unwillingness  of  people  to  become  guarantors  for 
advances  to  other  persons? — No;  no  difficulty 
whatever.  I know  the  peculiar  system  which 
exists  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  people 
are  apt  and  ready  enough  to  come  forward  and 
render  mutual  assistance  to  each  other.  In  the 
small  towns,  such  as  Charlestown,  Ballyhaunis, 
and  others,  where  there  is  no  banking  accommo- 
dation, some  rich  man  in  one  of  these  towns 
combines  with  his  general  business  that  of 
a petty  or  local  banker ; he  is  called  by 
the  peculiar  name  of  the  “ gombeen  ” man.  He 
lends  out  small  sums  to  the  poor  people,  of  course 
at  a very  largely  increased  interest,  and  in  order 
to  give  security  for  these  sums,  perhaps  three 
neighbours  will  come  in  from  a certain  district, 
and  each  of  them  may  want  a loan  of  10  l.  or 
20  /.  as  the  case  may  be.  A bill  is  drawn  up  : 
“ We  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay  So-and- 
so  60  l. ;”  Pat  Evans  will  get  20  /.,  Tim  Delany 
will  get  20  /.,  and  William  Roberts  will  get  20 1., 
but  each  has  signed  his  personal  security  for  60  l. 
I think  that  a system  which  prevails  amongst  the 
primitive  people  of  that  portion  of  the  west 
may  be  well  supposed  to  be  likely  to  be  adopted 
in  the  better  portions  of  the  country. 

10496.  Are  those  obligations  so  taken  up  ful- 
filled ? — I heard  from  some  of  my  friends,  large 
traders  in  the  west,  that  they  have  very  few 
cases  of  failure  upon  the  part  of  those  people  to 
pay  their  liabilities,  inasmuch  as  if  they  have  not 
the  one  to  come  at  they  have  the  other. 

10497.  So  it  appears  that  there  is  a crying 
want  in  the  agricultural  community  of  Ireland  of 


Mr.  Sexton—  continued. 

the  credit  system,  which,  according  to  the 
National  Bank  of  Scotland,  has  had  a very  im- 
portant effect  upon  fostering  the  industries  of 
Scotland? — Yes,  and  where  you  find  it  adopted  by 
the  lower  stratum  of  people,  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
adopted  by  the  higher  classes. 

10498.  You  are  aware  that  the  4,000,000 1. 
invested  by  poor  people  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  is  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  is 
employed  to  foster  industries  elsewhere  ? — Y es,  and 
I am  aware  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  does  that,  and 
that  other  banks  have  followed  the  example,  and 
are  doing  identically  the  same  thing  ; that,  in 
fact,  all  the  surplus  capital  of  the  Irish  banks, 
that  is,  the  floating  capital,  is  deported  across 
into  England  for  investment  there,  and  that  very 
little  of  it  is  utilised  in  Ireland.  I have  heard 
that  one  bank  in  Ireland  sends  ten  and  a-quarter 
millions  to  England,  and  retains  only  three- 
quarters  of  a million  for  Irish  purposes  in  Ireland. 
I do  not  wish  to  give  the  name  of  the  bank,  but, 
if  pressed,  will  do  so. 

10499.  Assuming  it  to  be  true,  that  the  Irish 
banks  have  the  right  to  do  what  they  please  with 
their  capital,  you,  however,  think  that  if  the 
banks  continue  to  do  as  they  do  in  Ireland,  that 
is  to  say,  exact  impracticable  securities  and  turn 
their  backs  upon  small  traders  and  farmers,  it 
would  be  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  a 
bank  should  be  founded  which  should  be  bound 
by  its  articles  of  association  not  to  place  its  money 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  not.  to  use  it  for 
any  purpose  except  that  of  the  public  interest  ? 
— Quite  so  ; an  honourable  Member  who  ex- 
amined me  put  it  to  me  whether  the  Irish  banks 
had  not  the  right  to  do  what  they  wished  with 
their  own.  I stated  that  they  have  the  right  to 
do  what  they  please  with  their  capital,  .and,  as  we 
cannot  keep  the  capital  in  Ireland,  the  only  thing 
is  to  start  a bank  which  would  be  compelled  by 
its  articles  of  association,  or  by  a short  Act  of 
Parliament  to  be  passed  for  the  purpose,  to  keep 
its  capital  in  Ireland. 

10500.  Do  you  know  what  a powerful  part  has 
been  played  in  developing  American  industries 
by  the  National  Banks  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  People’s  Banks  of  the  Continent?— I 
understand  that  an  enormous  good  has  been 
produced  by  the  fostering  of  the  local  industries 
by  those  banks,  and  I read  a short  statement  as 
to  the  great  effects  which  had  been  produced  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  We  have  sufficient 
evidence  of  what  might  be  done,  from  the  colonies 
and  elsewhere,  if  the  local  banks  performed  that 
function  which  was  their  original  intention  ; that 
is,  that,  they  should  use  the  money  placed  in  their 
care  and  keeping  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
local  industries. 

10501.  You  would  say  that  this  is  not  an 
abstract  matter  nor  one  of  theory,  but  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  accept  the  model  we  find  else- 
where ? — It  is  not  a new  theory  at  all ; it  is  merely 
to  put  into  shape  in  Ireland  what  practically 
exists  elsewhere. 

10502.  Passing  to  another  subject,  I under- 
stand that  this  through  rate  system  threatens  to 
break  down  the  Irish  seaport  trader,  who  is  act- 
ing as  intermediary  between  the  English  manu- 
facturer and  the  consumer  ? — The  through  rate 
system 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

system  cannot  but  do  that.  Suppose  there  is  a 
manufacturer  at  Drogheda;  take  Messrs.  Whit- 
worth ; if  they  are  manufacturing  an  article  at 
Drogheda  which  can  be  equally  well  manufactured 
iu  any  of  the  English  centres,  the  English  manu- 
facturer can  send  his  goods  on  to  Sligo  as  cheaply 
as  the  Drogheda  man  can. 

Chairman. 

10503.  Peoples’  banks,  I understand,  are 
established  upon  the  Continent,  are  they  not? — 
It  is  the  prevailing  system  upon  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10504.  I want  to  read  to  you  a letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Messrs.  Dixon,  Hughes,  and 
Company.  They  say,  “Sir, — We  beg  respect- 
fully to  draw  your  attention  to  the  evidence  given 
before  your  Committee  by  Sir  Ralph  Cusack, 
Chairman  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  and  also  to  the  following  facts : 
the  Midland  Railway  carry  soap  from  Liverpool 
via  Dublin  to  Westport,  at  a through  rate  of 
22  s.  6 d.  per  ton,  and  they  charge  the  same  rate, 
namely,  22  s.  6 d.  per  ton,  for  the  carriage  of  soap 
from  Dublin  to  Westport.  This  rate  we  have 
asked  them  to  reduce,  but  they  have  refused  to 
do  so.  We  think  this  action  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company,  in  thus  carrying  goods  for 
English  manufacturers  over  their  line  from 
Dublin  to  Westport  for  a lower  rate  than  goods 
from  Dublin,  most  unjust  if  not  illegal.”  What 
is  your  view  of  that?— My  view  of  that  is  that  if 
I were  in  the  position  of  Messrs.  Dixon,  Hughes, 
and  Company,  I would  not  stop  agitating  till  I 
had  used  every  possible  means  by  which  such 
an  egregious  wrong  should  be  remedied ; for  an 
egregious  wrong  it  is.  It  is  a matter  of  impossi- 
bility for  Messrs.  Dixon,  Hughes,  and  Company 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  English  manufac- 
facturcr  while  the  Irish  railways  are  offering  ad- 
vantages to  the  one  and  denying  them  to  the 
other. 

10505.  Of  course,  the  ruin  of  that  firm,  if  they 
depend  upon  that  trade,  is  simply  a matter  of 
time  ? — To  use  a well-known  phrase  in  Ireland,  it 
is  boycotting  the  home  industry. 

10506.  It  is  suggested  that  the  English  lines 
control  the  whole  of  the  system  by  which  the 
through  rates  are  fixed  ? — The  English  lines 
have  control  in  a monetary  point  of  view  over 
the  Irish  lines,  and  I would  say  that  it  would  be 
all  the  better  for  the  Irish  lines  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  absorbed.  It  was  said  that  there  was 
some  possibility  of  the  Midland  Railway  of  Ireland 
being  bought  up  by  the  London  North  Western 
Company.  I wish  it  were  true  ; it  would  develop 
the  resources  of  the  Midland  district  far  more 
than  the  existing  Irish  line  could  do.  It  . would 
tend  to  that  amalgamation  I referred  to,  while  as 
at  present  the  cost  of  the  divided  management 
eats  up  all  the  profits ; and  the  profits,  if  they 
are  to  be  made,  must  be  made  up  out  of  the  ex- 
cessive charges  put  upon  the  consignor. 

10507.  Do  you  think  you  could  enlighten  the 
Committee  as  to  the  motive  which  induces  the 
English  railway  managers  to  carry  on  this  system 
of  low  through  rates  and  of  high  local  rates  ? — It 
is  an  immediate  advantage  to  the  English  lines. 
They  make  a certain  fractional  amount  by  the 
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carriage  of  goods  from  the  English  centres  to  the 
seaport ; if  they  are  not  so  carried  they  will  be 
sent  from  Belfast  or  Drogheda  to  the  interior, 
and  thus  the  English  lines  will  lose  that  impor- 
tant profit  which  accrues  to  them  for  that  portion 
of  the  distance  over  which  the  traffic  is  run. 

10508.  But  it  would  be  run  over  that  English 
line,  any  way  ? — No;  there  would  be  preference 
given  to  Irish  goods  but  for  the  through  rate 
bringing  the  English  goods  over  so  cheaply. 

10509.  But  I was  speaking  of  English  manu- 
factured goods.  What  object  can  the  English 
railway  managers  have  for  propelling,  as  it  were, 
the  goods  manufactured  in  England  into  the  in- 
terior, instead  of  sending  them  merely  to  the  sea- 
ports in  Ireland? — The  only  motive  that  I can 
see  is  the  proportion  of  the  rate  that  would  fall 
to  the  English  railway  company,  and,  of  course, 
they  wish  to  develop  the  traffic  by  this  through 
rate  principle. 

10510.  Do  you  think  that  a through  rate  to 
the  inland  places  of  Ireland  gives  the  traffic  a 
tendency  to  travel  over  the  English  lines,  rather 
than  if  it  were  carried  at  the  local  rate  from  the 
Irish  seaport? — Of  course  it  does;  but  I would 
say,  let  the  through  rate  continue,  but  let  it  be 
proportionately  applicable  to  the  portions  of  the 
Irish  line  over  which  the  traffic  runs.  That  is  to 
say,  if  there  are  50  miles  of  English  rail,  50  miles 
of  cross  Channel,  and  50  miles  of  Irish  rail,  that 
makes  150  miles,  for  which,  let  us  say,  the  charge 
is  15  s.  I would  say,  let  Ireland  have  a third  of 
that,  that  would  be  5 s.  Then,  on  the  other 
hand,  supposing  the  Dublin  manufacturer  wants 
to  send  his  goods  to  the  same  place,  then  for 
those  50  miles  he  should  have  them  carried  for 
5 s.,  whereas  under  the  present  local  rate  it  might 
be  7 s.  6 d.  or  10  s.  I would  say,  in  other  words, 
that  the  chai-ge  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
distance. 

10511.  If  the  Irish  shopkeeper  in  Athlone 
bought  his  goods  from  a trader  in  Dublin,  would 
they  be  dearer  than  if  he  bought  them  in  Liver- 
pool and  had  them  carried  at  a through  rate  to 
his  door  in  Athlone  ? — They  would,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  freight  by  the  local 
rate. 

10512.  But  if  the  rate  were  made  an  equalised 
rate  per  mile,  you  think  that  justice  would  be 
attained  ? — That  is  so. 

10513.  Does  the  shopkeeper  in  the  interior  of 
Ireland  gain  anything  material  by  the  present 
system  ? — No,  I do  not  think  he  gains  ; on  the 
contrary,  thei'e  is  an  actual  loss ; because,  if  the 
Dublin  manufacturer  or  the  Belfast  manufac- 
turer had  the  same  privilege  of  sending  his 
goods  at  a proportionate  rate  over  the  Irish  lines, 
the  shopkeeper  could  then  buy  in  Dublin  or 
Belfast  as  cheaply  as  he  could  buy  in  England, 
and  consequently  the  local  shopkeeper  lias  no 
advantage ; it  would  amount  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  end. 

Chairman. 

10514.  Have  not  the  English  railway  com- 
panies a direct  interest  in  the  two  steamboat  com- 
panies which  bring  goods  over  ?—  Certainly ; the 
consequence  Avould  be  that  to  increase  the  profit 
upon  this  traffic  they  want  to  run  all  the  traffic 
through  certain  grooves.  I know  of  an  instance 
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Chairman — continued. 

°f  which  I was  told,  some  few  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Mullen,  the  chairman  of  the  town  commissioners 
of  Cashel,  and  a gentleman  in  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace  ; he  said,  “ Instead  of  getting  my 
sugars  from  the  Dublin  Refinery,  or  getting  them 
via  Dublin  from  Glasgow,  they  have  to  be 
shipped  on  to  Waterford ; they  have  to  be  railed 
from  Waterford  to  Cahir  station,  and  from  Cahir 
station  they  have  to  be  carted  to  Cashel ; ” in 
other  words,  “ going  round  the  world  for  sport,” 
to  use  an  Irish  phrase.  All  that  had  to  be  done 
simply  because  the  direct  line  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  refused  to  carry  the 
goods  over  the  shorter  and  direct  portion  of  it 
as  cheaply  as  Mr.  Mullen  could  get  his  sugars  at 
the  other  side ; in  other  words,  they  run  over  two 
sides,  of  a triangle  more  cheaply  than  they  would 
have  run  over  one  side. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10515.  Does  the  present  system  of  through 
rates  enable  the  English  manufacturer  to  take  to 
himself  a larger  share  of  the  profit  than  he  could 
take  if  the  article  were  sold  to  an  intermediary 
at  Dublin  or  Belfast?— Whatever  the  profit  may 
be,  he  can  do  a larger  business,  because  the 
margin  of  profit,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  so  small  in 
most  things  that  the  mere  freight  very  often 
regulates  the  sale. 

10516.  What  that  suggests  to  you  is,  that  if 
there  were  no  diversity  between  the  through  and 
the  local  rates,  the  dealer  in  the  interior  of  Ire- 
land would  probably  find  it  convenient  to  con- 
centrate his  business  upon  the  merchant  at 
Dublin  or  Belfast? — Certainly  that  would  be  so. 

10517.  If  that  were  so,  would  it  not  follow 
that  the  proportion  of  profit  which  would  fall  to 
the  English  manufacturer  selling  goods  in  Ire- 
land would  probably  be  less,  because  the  Dublin 
manufacturer  would  get  a larger  share  of  it? — 
The  profit  would  be  less  because  the  sales  would 
be  less. 

10518.  Upon  the  same  output? — Not  exactly; 
the  freight  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  con- 
signee. Now  it  too  often  happens  that  it  is  the 
consignor  who  pays  the  freight. 

10519.  Do  you  think  there  is  a commercial 
influence  acting  upon  the  managers  of  the 
English  lines  to  maintain  the  high  local  rates  and 
the  low  through  rates  ? — Yes,  the  tendency  is  for 
the  managers  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  to  aid 
each  other  in  that  respect ; whether  it  is  that  the 
capital  is  all  held  on  one  side  or  not,  I do  not 
know. 

10520.  The  rate  you  think  should  be  made 
proportionate  to  the  distance  ? — That  is  the  only 
equitable  principle  upon  which  it  should  be 
adjusted. 

Mr.  Lealte. 

10521.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  dis- 
cover why  the  railway  companies  do  this.  Shall 
we  throw  any  light  upon  it  by  ascertaining  how 
the  business  is  done  ? The  distributing  houses 
in  England  send  their  goods  to  the  inland  towns 
of  Ireland? — Yes. 

10522.  Having  taken  their  orders  by  travel- 
lers ? — Y es. 

10523,  Having  got  their  orders,  they  next  go 
to  the  companies  in  England  to  ascertain  how 
the  goods  are  to  be  carried? — Yes. 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

10524.  Asking  for  a through  rate  ? — Yes. 

10525.  What  regulates  the  railway  company’s 
action  when  it  is  asked  for  a through  rate  ; is  it 
not  sometimes  the  fact  that  there  is  another  big 
company  to  whom  the  consignor  can  apply  ? — 
That  is  so. 

10526.  Thus  there  is  the  distributing  house 
with  a considerable  concentration  of  orders,  which 
can  put  a good  deal  of  business  in  the  hand  of 
the  English  railway  company,  and,  assisted  by 
competition,  it  asks  for  a low  through  rate  and 
gets  it.  Then  let  us  consider  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  seaport  purchaser.  He  has  an  order  to 
give  t.o  a railway  company,  but  he  is  not  so  good 
a customer,  he  goes  to  the  railway  company  ; is 
it  the  fact  that  he  can  go  to  no  other? — He  can- 
not>  he  has  no  other  company  to  go  to. 

10527.  Then  having  in  their  hands  this  trade 
not  subject  to  competition,  the  Irish  companies 
get  a better  rate  than  otherwise  they  would  do; 
and  therefore  put  him  at  a disadvantage  com- 
pared to  the  through  rate? — Yes,  quite  so. 

10528.  We  are  agreed  that  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  that  would  be  that  the  Legislature, 
which  has  the  creation  of  these  monopolies,  should 
take  care  that  the  individual  trader  or  the  special 
locality  shall  not  be  injured  by  monopolists,  but 
that  the  latter  shall  be  compelled,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  same  service  to  charge  the  same  rate  per 
mile? — Quite  so.  In  fact,  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  increased  rates  that  we  have  in  Ireland,  no 
competing  lines,  as  I have  stated  in  the  early  por- 
tion of  my  evidence.  You  have  in  England  com- 
peting lines  from  the  same  town,  and  if  one  line 
will  not  do  it  another  will. 

10529.  To  put  it  one  step  further,  are  you 
aware  that  the  English  localities  and  traders 
suffer  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  Irish 
localities  and  traders  suffer  by  the  system  of 
through  rates  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

10530.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  so? 
— I daresay  there  are  some  districts  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced to  Ireland. 

10531.  You  are  not  aware  that  English  agri- 
culturists in  some  districts  suffer  by  through 
rates  given  to  distant  agricultural  produce,  or 
even  to  foreign  agricultural  produce? — I daresay 
the  same  things  may  arise  in  this  country. 

10532.  Probably  you  think  it  requires  the 
attention  . of  the  Legislature  ? — I think  every 
evil  requires  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  if 
that  evil  has  a possibility  of  being  remedied. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

10533.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  canal 
traffic  of  Ireland  ? — Not  much,  but  I know  a little 
about  the  canal  traffic. 

10534.  Have  you  any  experience  of  it  your- 
self?— Yes,  I have. 

10535.  By  sending  your  own  traffic  over  it?  — 
— Yes,  we  send  a good  deal  of  our  goods  over 
canals,  but  as  little  as  we  can,  for  this  reason, 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  competition,  and 
the  rates  are  nearly  as  high  as  they  would  be 
upon  the  railway,  and  the  pilfering  is  rather 
more. 

10536.  Do  you  think  that  the  canal  traffic  in 
Ireland  can  be  said  to  be  upon  a satisfactory 
basis  ? — No  ; sufficient  attention  is  not  bestowed 
upon  the  canals.  One  canal,  which  runs  beside 

the 
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the  Midland  line,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Midland 
Bail  way  Company,  and  consequently  the  Mid- 
land R ailway  and  the  canal  do  not  compete ; 
they  are  virtually  belonging  to  one  company.  I 
know  another  canal,  which  was  alluded  to  by 
Colonel  King-Harman  in  his  evidence  upon  the 
last  day,  which  is  lying  idle.  That  is  the  one 
that  is  running  from  Belturbetby  Enniskillen,  and 
on  to  the  northern  portion  of  County  Leitrim, 
so  as  to  form  a junction  with  the  Shannon.  The 
Grand  Canal  is  pretty  fairly  utilised.  Then  there  is 
the  Barrow  Navigation  Company,  who  are  doing 
a little  ; and  the  Newry  Canal,  I believe,  has  a 
pretty  fair  amount  of  work.  If  those  canal 
companies  were  better  worked,  they  would  be,  to 
a great  extent,  competitors  with  the  railway  com- 
panies : but  as  it  is,  they  are  so,  to  a very  small 
extent.  I think  no  country  in  the  world  has 
greater  facilities  for  canal  construction  than  Ire- 
land, and  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
bestowed  upon  their  construction  and  upon  their 
proper  working. 

10537.  And  you  think  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  attention  of  the  public  authorities  should  be 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  canals  in  Ireland  ? — 
Certainly. 

10538.  With  the  view  of  improving  them,  as 
competitors  in  the  reduction  of  traffic  charges  ? — 
I do,  unquestionably. 

10539.  What  canals  do  you  operate  upon  your- 
self, and  find  it  to  be  to  your  advantage  to  do  so  ? 
— We  mostly  send  by  the  Grand  Canal  ; we  do 
not  send  much  by  the  Royal  Canal. 

10540.  Are  you  aware  that  the  canal  system 
in  Belgium  and  in  France  has,  within  the  last  10 
or  15  years,  undergone  great  modification,  and 
been  made  very  much  more  as  subservient  to  the 
use  of  the  public  than  formerly  ? — I understand 
that  a very  large  amount  of  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  respective  Governments  of  those 
countries  to  the  improvement  of  the  canals  as  well 
as  to  the  improvement  of  the  railways ; and  I be- 
lieve that  the  canals  could  be  rendered  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  us,  especially  for  the  transit  of 
heavy  goods,  minerals  especially,  or  for  such 
goods  as  cannot  pay  a high  figure.  Now,  the 
carriage  of  bricks  from  the  interior  of  the  country 
could  be  much  more  developed  than  it  is  by 
means  of  the  canals.  If  biickmaking  were  car- 
ried on  much  more  largely  in  the  interior,  and,  in 
fact,  in  nearly  every  county  in  Ireland,  there  is 
capital  material  for  brickmaking ; that  could 
be  made  a pi-ofitable  industry  by  the  bricks 
being  sent  to  Dublin,  or  wherever  they  are. 
wanted. 

10541.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Belgium  they 
have  reduced  the  problem  to  this  condition : that 
with  a traffic  of  600,000  tons  a year  they  under- 
take to  carry  at  a fraction  less  than  a farthing 
per  ton  per  mile? — I know  that  the  rates  are 
exceedingly  low,  though  I am  not  aware  of  the 
figures. 

10542.  The  rate  is  under  a farthing  a ton  a 
mile.  Now,  looking  at  the  condition  of  things,  in 
Ireland,  and  the  possibility  of  developing  in- 
dustry, especially  with  regard  to  weighty  and 
bulky  at  tides,  do  not  you  think  it  an  object  of 
prime  necessity  that  the  attention  of  the  Govern  - 
ment  should  be  very  earnestly  directed  to  the 
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state  of  the  canal  traffic  of  the  country? — I think 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  apply  themselves  to  the  placing 
of  the  canal  system  in  a better  condition,  as  well 
as  to  the  booking  through,  or  the  amalgamation 
in  some  manner,  of  the  Irish  railways,  so  as  to 
make  the:;  carrying  companies  of  Ireland  better 
contributors  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object  in 
view ; that  is,  the  development  of  Irish  indus- 
tries. 

10543.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  on  Railway  Rates  and  Fares 
recommended  the  amalgamation  of  railways  in 
Ireland? — I heard  so. 

10544.  But  even  supposing  the  railways  were 
amalgamated,  you  would  not  expect  to  get  the 
maximum  advantage  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  traffic,  unless  there  was  some  competition  such 
as  the  canals  alone  could  furnish  ? — Quite  so.  I 
regard  competition  as  healthy,  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

10545.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  kind  of 
competition  with  the  railways  so  effective  and 
so  general  in  Ireland  as  the  competition  of  canals, 
if  in  proper  working  order  ? — Quite  so.  Ireland 
is  especially  adapted  for  them;  we  have  170 
miles  of  continued  navigable  canal  on  the 
natural  canal  of  the  Shannon.  "We  have  60  miles 
of  the  Barrow,  and  we  have  30  miles  of  the 
BlackwateT;  in  fact,  all  the  great  rivers  of  Ire- 
land are  simply  and  naturally  canals  upon  which 
very  little  expenditure  is  required.  The  only 
requirement  is  that  on  these  rivers  you  want  a 
steam-propelling  power  instead  of  the  horse- 
propelling power. 

10546.  Do  you  think  it  very  desirable  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  that  the 
Railway  Commissioners  should  have  power  to  sit 
in  Ireland  should  be  carried  out? — Certainly  ; I 
do  not  think  the  Railway  Commissioners  are  de- 
voting proper  and  sufficient  attention  to  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  Irish  public  as 
regards  the  Irish  railways. 

10547.  You  endorse  that  recommendation;  that 
they  should  be  authorised  and  empowered  to  sit 
in  Ireland  ?— Certainly  ; as  by  sitting  in  Ireland 
the  general  public  will  have  a better  opportunity 
of  laying  itheir  grievances  before  the  Commis- 
sion ; but  if  a man  has  to  come  to  London  to  tell 
his  tale,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  deterred  by  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  expense,  or  by  want  of  time. 

10548.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  itself 
the  question  of  improving  and  extending  the 
system  of  canal  communication  has  become  a 
very  important  public  question  recently  ? — Yes  ; 
I understand  that  one  grand  scheme  is  at  present 
under  consideration,  and  I believe  it  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  England,  as  well  as 
perhaps  for  England  at  large,  that  such  a struc- 
ture should  be' made;  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
where  we  have  greater  facilities  for  canal  working 
in  Ireland,  proper  attention  has  not  been  paid  to 
them. 

10549.  You  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the 
subject  of  technical  education  ; do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  you  think  that  one  school  per 
county  would  really  give  any  very  considerable 
amount  of  facilities  for  technical  education? — 
Yes  ; what  I mean  by  “ one  school  ” is  one  large 
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district  school  something  on  the  principle  of  the 
National  model  schools  ; that  would  be,  as  it 
were,  a model  for  the  whole  county  ; that  every 
National  school  of  the  county  should  follow  at  a 
humble  and  perhaps  remote  distance  the  example 
set  by  the  district  school,  and  that  the  district 
school  should  have  combined  with  it  a factory 
wherein  the  practical  working  of  the  industry 
applicable  to  the  locality  should  be  carried  out. 

10550.  Would  you  not  also  desire  to  see  in 
connection  with  every  National  school,  dissemi- 
nated as  the  schools  are  throughout  the  country, 
some  system  of  teaching  the  elements  of  techni- 
cal education  at  a certain  stage  of  its  progress  ? 
— I believe  that  the  technical  education  or  the 
industrial  education  of  the  pupils  should  begin 
at  an  early  age.  First,  their  eyes  should  be 
trained  by  having  industrial  objects  exhibited  on 
the  walls  in  the  schools ; secondly,  that  there 
-•hould  be  a little  workshop  adjoining  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  become  handy,  as  it 
were,  in  the  management  of  tools,  and  where 
they  could  become  acquainted  with  the  mineral 
products,  or  otherwise,  of  the  district.  Now,  for 
instance,  in  the  marble  districts,  they  could  study 
the  various  varieties  of  marble,  and  see  the 
number  of  little  articles  that  could  be  manufac- 
tured from  it.  In  another  district  they  could 
have  straw  plaiting ; and  in  another  they  could 
have  straw  envelope  making  ; and  in  another 
place  something  else,  and  so  on.  In  the  bog 
districts  they  could  see  how  the  peat  could  be 
compressed,  and  to  what  purposes  it  might  be 
turned. 

10551.  Therefore,  your  proposal  includes  the 
carrying  out  of  the  system  of  elementary  techni- 
cal education  in  the  local  schools  ? — I may  say 
the  primary  stage  should  be  in  the  ordinary 
National  schools,  and  that  the  primary  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  trades  should  be  acquired  lit 
those  schools  ; but  that  in  the  district  schools  for 
■each  county  there  should  be  resident  instructors 
and  an  overseer,  and  that  you  should  have  con- 
jointly there  with  a factory,  so  as  to  give  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  theoretical  teaching,  and 
that  the  theoretical  and  practical  should  be  com- 
bined. There  is  one  question  of  considerable 
importance  upon  which  I failed  quite  to  follow 
you,  and  I would  ask  you  to  explain  it  a little 
further.  Mr.  Keating,  in  his  very  valuable  evi- 
dence, gave  the  Committee  the  details  of  a case 
where  19  years’  purchase  was  given  for  a farm  of 
50  acres,  910?.  being  given  for  the  possession  of 
the  occupation  of  it,  subject  to  1 ?.  a year  rent 
per  acre.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  think  the 
man  who  bought  that  was  not  in  a favourable 
position  to  go  to  a bank  and  get  credit  to  stock 
his  farm  and  work  it?— What  time  was  it  done; 
when  was  it  ? 

10552.  Very  recently,  according  to  his  ac- 
count ?— I would  say,  it  must  be  a very  favoured 
district  of  the  country  where  19  years’  purchase 
would  be  given  for  an  ordinary  farm  under  the 
existing  state  of  things. 

10553.  I am  giving  you  the  circumstances  as 
they  were  told  to  us.  I want  to  know  from  you 
why,  if  that  man  was  able  to  raise  that  much 
money  and  then  owned  possession  of  the  farm,  he 
was  not  in  a position  to  go  to  his  bank  and  get 
any  reasonable  loan  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
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the  farm  ? — The  fact  of  his  having  done  so  is  a 
proof  that  the  district  must  be  a favoured  one 
and  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  would  be 
sufficient  proof  to  the  local  bank  that  there  was 
a value  in  the  transaction,  and  consequently  he 
would  be  in  a position  to  go  to  the  local  bank 
and  say,  “ I have  given  900 ?.  for  that  farm,  and 
I want  200 ?.  or  300 ?.  loan  upon  it and  I think 
the  bank  would  have  ample  security  if  he  gave 
an  equitable  lien  upon  the  farm. 

. 10554.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  his 
giving  an  equitable  lien  if  there  were  no  prior 
claim  ? — Under  these  circumstances,  not.  But 
the  only  wonder  to  me  is  where  there  is  such 
a locality,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin,  or  Belfast,  or  Cork,  or  perhaps 
within  a narrow  radius  round  Limerick.  In 
other  words,  it  is  only  where  town  lands  have  an 
increased  value  that  there  could  be  anythin^ 
like  1 9 years’  purchase  given. 

10555.  Are  you  not  aware  that  very  consider- 
able sums  change  hands  now  between  tenants 
going  out  for  one  thing  or  another,  and  tenants 
coming  in  ? It  was  stated  before  this  Committee 
that  the  value  of  the  occupation  was  going  up, 
while  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  was  going 
down  ? — I do  not  know  any  case  that  has  come 
under  my  observation  where  such  a state  of 
things  would  exist. 

10556.  You  said  awhile  ago,  as  I understood 
you,  that  a person  purchasing  the  occupation  of 
a holding  would  have  more  difficulty  at  present 
than  he  would  have  had  some  years  ago  in 
raising  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  his  farm.  I must  candidly  say  that  I 
cannot  understand  your  saying  that,  but  1 know 
you  must  have  some  reason  for  it,  and  I want  to 
get  an  explanation  of  it  ? — For  this  reason,  that 
the  agricultural  interest  is  so  depressed  at  present 
that,  there  is  no  value  put  upon  an  agricultural 
holding  now  as  compared  with  that  which  existed 
in  the  past,  even  though  at  present  the  tenant 
has  a legalised  interest  in  his  holding,  whereas 
in  the  past  he  had  no  legalised  interest  in  it,  and 
I will  give  you  a practical  proof  of  it.  A country 
shopkeeper  will  not  give  5 ?.  credit  to  a farmer 
now,  where  he  would  have  been  very  glad  in 
years  gone  by  to  have  given  him  50?.  or  100?. 
credit. 

10557.  Could  it  be  that  they  would  say,  “ You 
have  given  too  much  for  that  farm,  you  have  ex- 
hausted your  money,  and  are  endeavouring  to 
recoup  your  position,  I will  not  risk  my  money 
in  assisting  you  in  any  speculation  of  the  kind  ?'” 
— That  is  not  the  point.  My  point  is  that  the 
general  value  of  a farm  is  now  so  small  that  a 
creditor  attaches  very  little  importance  to  it  as  a 
security.  Not  taking  an  exceptional  case  at  all, 
but  taking  it  generally,  in  other  words,  farms  are 
not  likely  to  be  transferred  now  for  any  con- 
sideration. 

Chairman. 

10558.  Notwithstanding  that,  if  there  is  a 
vacancy,  you  find  that  men  are  willing  to  give  a 
fancy  price,  to  get  in  ? — I do  not  know  that  they 
would  be  likely  to  give  a fancy  price  now. 

10559.  Do  not  they  bid  against  each  other  for 
occupation? — Not  at  present ; but  some  few  years 
ago  that  practice  did  prevail,  when  the  land 
hunger  prevailed,  owing  to  the  want  of  other  em- 
ployment 
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Chairman — continued. 

ployment.  Now  that  land  hunger  has  left  us, 
because  people  have  begun  to  learn  that  they  can 
starve  upon  the  land  as  well  as  upon  anything 
else.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  country  where 
there  is  a piece  of  land  vacant,  you  will  find 
people  going  for  it;  but  it  is  quite  a different 
thin"  what  they  give  for  it  now  compared  with 
what  they  gave  for  it  formerly. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

10560.  You  appear  to  attribute  to  American 
competition  in  the  present  and  future  a very 
depressing  effect  in  the  state  of  things  here  ? — 
I believe  it  is  the  main  cause  of  the  depression. 

10561.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  state  of 
things  is  stereotyped  in  America? — Instead  of 
being  stereotyped,  I think  we  are  only  in  the 
beginning  of  American  competition,  and  that  it 
will  go  on. 

10562.  Is  not  the  American  population  under- 
going very  great  expansion? — Yes. 

10563.  Have  you  seen  the  estimates  made  of 
what  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  be 
a hundred  years  hence,  provided  there  is  no  great 
human  catastrophe  like  the  Black  Death  or  the 
great  plagues  of  the  Middle  Ages  ? — No,  I have 
not. 

10564.  You  have  not  seen  Mr.  Giffen’s  calcu- 
lation of  what  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  be  ? — No  ; but  this  you  must  take  into 
consideration  with  regard  to  the  area  of  the 
American  Continent,  that  it  will  take  generations 
to  come  before  that  area  is  covered  in  proportion 
to  Ireland,  even  with  our  lessened  population. 
Nevertheless,  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  the  desire  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  is  spreading  over  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  America.  A different  state  of  things 
prevails  in  the  west ; but  the  facilities  of  transit 
from  the  extreme  west,  or  the  central  region  to 
the  coast,  are  so  great  that  the  farmer  in  W estern 
America  is  almost  placed  in  the  same  position  as 
the  eastern  farmer. 

10565.  You  are  evidently  not  aware  of  the  cal- 
culations and  statistics  as  to  the  probable  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  25  years,  50  years. 
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and  100  years  hence.  I want  to  know  whether 
you  do  not  believe  that,  with  the  enormous  in- 
crease that  is  all  but  certain  to  take  place  in  the 
population,  they  will  not  have  nearly  mouths 
enough  to  consume  their  own  increased  produce  ? 
— No  doubt  that  is  quite  true,  but  it  will  be  far 
in  the  future. 

10566.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  present 
population  of  America  ? —I  think  it  is  about 
50,000,000. 

10567.  Do  you  know  how  many  head  of  cattle 
are  standing  on  American  soil  at  present  ? — 
There  ought  to  be  at  least  150,000,000  head  of 
cattle. 

10568.  It  is  nothing  like  it? — Owing  to  the 
vast  tracts  of  land  still  unused,  and  having  the 
untilled  prairie  still  at  their  disposal,  it  will  take 
generations  before  the  country  is  occupied. 

10569.  There  is  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
population  going  on,  and  that  population  must 
at  the  very  lowest  calculation  reach  an  amount 
that  will  consume  a vast  proportion  of  their 
animal  and  vegetable  produce.  Therefore,  I 
ask  you,  is  it  not  likely  that  a considerable 
change  in  the  relations  between  America  and 
Europe  must  take  place  in  the  next  few  years  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  that  as  water  finds  its  level 
so  will  the  requirements  of  the  population  find 
their  level,  but  certainly  that  will  take  a long 
time  yet. 

L0570.  Does  not  the  prospective  great  increase 
of  the  American  population  in  the  25  or  50  years 
materially  affect  your  calculation  a3  to  the  com- 
petition between  America  and  these  countries  ? 
— On  the  contrary  I believe  that  the  American 
competition  will  be  rather  on  the  increase ; that  it 
is  only  now  at  its  commencement,  and  that  it 
will  gather  strength  as  it  goes  along.  Seeing 
that  the  now  uncultivated  prairies  are  being 
opened  up,  and  seeing  that  there  are  greatly  in- 
creasing facilities  for  the  transit  of  produce  to 
these  countries,  it  will  take,  to  my  mind,  several 
generations  before  that  equalisation  that  we 
speak  of  will  be  realised ; and  then  the  question 
is,  what  will  become  of  the  people  of  those 
countries  in  the  meantime. 
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Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Harry  J.  Cooper,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

10571.  You  are  the  Managing  Partner  of  the 
Drinagh  Portland  Cement  and  Lime  Works  at 
Wexford  ? — I am. 

10572.  I believe  those  works  were  erected  in 
1881  under  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Reid,  civil  engineer  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

10573.  He  was  a great  authority  upon  the 
subject  of  Portland  cement,  was  he  not? — Yes. 

10574.  Under  your  supervision  the  cement  in 
that  district  and  the  product  of  that  undertaking 
was  placed  on  the  market  in  1882,  and  the  works 
have  been  in  active  operation  ever  since ; is  that 
so? — Yes. 

10575.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  Portland 
cement  you  manufacture  at  Drinagh  ? — Our 
works  produce  a Portland  cement  of  first-class 
quality,  and  capable  of  withstanding  a high  tensile 
strain. 

10576.  Does  it  bear  a high  character  through- 
out Ireland  for  quality  ? — It  does. 

10577.  I believe  the  materials  are  close  at 
hand  ? — They  are  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, almost  at  the  works. 

10578.  What  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  that 
Portland  cement? — Limestone. 

10579.  Is  that  of  a highly  crystalline  structure? 
— Yes,  it  is. 

10580.  Where  do  you  get  the  silica  from  ? — 
Principally  from  the  mud  of  the  Wexford  Har- 
bour, placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  works  very 
generously  by  the  Wexford  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners. 

1058 1.  What  process  do  you  adopt  for  your 
manufacture  ? — We  adopt  that  known  as  the  dry 
process. 

10582.  What  advantage  does  that  give  you  ? — 
It  enables  us  to  more  accurately  determine  the 
proper  proportions  of  the  different  ingredients. 

10583.  How  far  from  the  harbour  are  these 
cement  works  situated  ? — They  are  upon  the  edge 
of  the  south-west  side  of  the  Wexford  Harbour. 

10584.  Are  they  about  three  miles  to  the 
south  ? — They  are  three  miles  from  Wexford. 

10585.  And  they  are  connected  by  a siding 


Chairman — continued. 

with  the  Waterford  and  Wexford  Railway ; is 
that  so  ? — Yes,  which  connects  the  Dublin,  Wick- 
low, and  Wexford  Railway  with  the  half-finished 
deep-water  harbour  of  Rosslare. 

10586.  Is  the  harbour  of  Rosslare  now  being 
improved? — Yes;  lately  the  balance  of  the  loan 
has  been  given  to  improve  it. 

10587.  The  harbour  is  capable  of  greater  ex- 
tension, is  it  not  ? — Yes;  it  will,  when  finished, 
afford  protection  from  every  point. 

10588.  Is  the  necessity  for  developing  that 
Rosslare  Harbour  occasioned  by  the  difficulties  of 
Wexford? — Yes;  in  consequence  of  the  shallow 
water  on  the  Wexford  bar,  and  its  constantly 
shifting  sand  beds,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to 
enter  the  harbour. 

10589.  Is  it  very  inaccessible  except  in  mode- 
rate weather? — Yes,  it  is  inaccessible  except  in 
moderate  weather,  and  at  certain  states  of  the 
tide. 

10590.  I believe  within  the  last  few  months  a 
new  steam  vessel,  the  “ Slaney,”  has  been  lost 
there  in  endeavouring  to  enter  the  harbour  ? — 
Yes. 

10591.  Occasioning  a loss  of  between  15,0007. 
and  20,000 1.  ?— Yes, 

10592.  Does  the  fact  of  that  harbour  being  so 
inaccessible,  as  you  say,  except  in  moderate 
weather,  occasion  the  sea  freights  to  be  high  in 
and  out  of  Wexford? — Yes;  the  sea  freights 
are  above  those  to  any  port  upon  the  east  coast  of 
Ireland. 

_ 10593.  Rendering  it  very  desirable  that  the 
pier  at  Rosslare  should  be  completed  ?— ' Yes, 
just  so. 

10594.  Not  only  for  commerce  generally,  but 
especially  as  giving  shelter  to  vessels  passing  up 
and  down? — Yes;  for  giving  shelter  to  vessels 
passing  up  and  down,  and  to  the  fishing  fleet. 

10595.  We  have  heard  in  another  Committee 
that  there  is  abundance  of  fish  outside  the  har- 
bour, but  that  they  are  difficult  to  get  at?— Yes, 
there  is  any  quantity  of  fish  there. 

10596.  What  difficulties  especially  do  the 
fishermen 
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Chairman — continued. 

fishermen  find  at  Wexford  ’—They  find  a diffi- 
culty in  getting  on  and  off  their  fishing  grounds; 
they  have  to  spend  a large  quantity  of  their  time 
merely  in  getting  to  and  from  the  harbour. 

10597.  So  that  the  fishermen  find  it  necessary 
to  leave  their  fishing  while  there  is  daylight  ?— 
Yes ; they  have  to  leave  their  fishing  while  there 
is  daylight  in  order  to  get  over  the  bar  at  Wex- 
ford, the  channel  being  very  tortuous  and  difficult. 

10598.  So  that  a great  deal  of  their  time  is 
wasted  in  getting  in  and  out  of  the  present  har- 
bour?— Yes. 

10599.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Rosslare  Harbour 
there  is  an  abundance  of  red  granite,  is  there 
110t  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  capable  of  taking  a high 
polish. 

10600.  That  granite  is  subject  to  the  difficulty 
of  a high  freight,  and  the  difficulty  also  of  getting 
it  out  to  sea?— Yes,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  get  it  away  unless  the  harbour  be  completed. 

10601.  Therefore  the  quarries  are  remaining 
at  the  present  time  unproductive? — Yes,  they 
are. 

10602.  Is  it  also  true  that  the  royalties  de- 
manded there  are  rather  high? — Yes;  I under- 
stand from  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  working 
of  them  that  they  were  stopped  also  owing  to  the 
royalties  which  were  demanded  being  so  ex- 
cessive. 

10603.  Is  there  also  in  the  neighbourhood  a 
first-rate  clay  for  making  bricks? — Yes;  there 
is  clay  capable  of  making  first-rate  bricks. 

10604.  Is  the  brick  industry  in  a flourishing 
condition  there  ? — It  is  not,  because  there  is  no 
means  of  getting  them  away,  and  the  local  de- 
mand is  very  small. 

10605.  Then,  with  clay  for  bricks  almost  at 
your  feet,  you,  I suppose,  import  a great  quantity 
of  bricks  ? — There  are  some  bricks  imported,  but 
not  very  many. 

10606.  But  still  you  do  not  export  your  own 
bricks  as  you  might  do  if  you  had  a proper  har- 
bour ? — W e might  export  our  bricks  if  we  had  a 
proper  harbour. 

10607.  Have  you  also  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood lodes  of  silver-lead  ores  ? — There  are 
several  indications  of  silver- lead  ores  upon  the 
south-west  side  of  Wexford  Harbour,  only  one 
of  which  has  been  partially  proved. 

10608.  Is  the  lead  ore  being  at  all  made  use 
of? — Only  one  lode  has  been  partially  proved. 

10609.  What  depth  does  that  go  into? — The 
indications  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
under  the  surface,  and  they  have  been  proved  to 
a depth  of  about  30  feet. 

10610.  Then  with  regard  to  coal ; do  you  find 
on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cai-low  and 
Kilkenny  that  you  have  extensive  deposits  of 
anthracite  coal,  which  is  known  as  the  Castle 
Comer  coal-field? — Yes. 

10611.  Is  that  coal  not  worked  on  account  of 
the  want  of  railway  accommodation? — It  is 
partially  worked,  but  not  so  largely  as  it  might 
be,  in  consequence  of  want  of  railway  accommo- 
dation; there  is  not  a railway  within  10  miles, 
though  two  lines  of  railway  run  parallel  of  the 
coal-field,  10  miles  distant,  on  either  side. 

10612.  How  is  the  coal  got  by  railway  to  your 
works  ? — It  had  to  be  carted  to  the  railway,  but 
0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

the  use  of  it  has  been  discontinued  owing  to  the 
expense. 

10613.  When  you  get  on  to  the  railway,  are 
the  rates  high  or  low  ? — The  rates  in  Ireland,  I 
think,  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  pre- 
vailing in  England  and  elsewhere. 

10614.  Do  you  think  tliat  the  rates  charged 
upon  the  railway  for  goods  cause  much  impedi- 
ment to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  ? 
— I think  they  are  one  of  the  greatest  bars  we 
have  to  any  industry  being  carried  on  in 
Ireland. 

10615.  You  mention  what  we  are  acquainted 
with,  and  what  we  find  stated  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Railways  Rates  Committees, 
the  fact  of  the  companies  being  overloaded  with 
staff,  that  is  a point  we  will  not  go  into.  But 
with  regard  to  the  maximum  rates  upon  first- 
class  goods;  have  you  made  a comparison  be- 
tween the  rates  on  English  lines  and  the  rates  on 
Irish  lines  ? — Yes,  I have. 

10616.  What  are  the  charges  per  ton  per 
mile  upon  the  English  lines  ? —The  maximum 
rates  on  first-class  goods  on  English  lines  vary 
from  | d.  to  1§-  d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

10617.  What  is  it  upon  the  Irish  lines  ? — 
Upon  the  Irish  lines  the  general  maximum  rate 
is  1 1 d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

10618.  What  difference  does  that  constitute 
per  cent.  ? — There  is  a difference  of  from  33  to 
50  per  cent. 

10619.  Have  you  made  a calculation  of  the 
gross  annual  tonnage  of  the  goods  upon  10  of 
the  principal  English  lines  ? — I have  made  it 
upon  13  of  the  principal  English  lines,  applying 
it  to  minerals;  they  carry  123,929,048  tons  of 
minerals. 

10620.  What  would  that  be  for  each  ton  of 
the  minerals  ? — That  is  at  the  rate  of  2 s.  per  ton 
for  minerals. 

10621.  What  is  it  for  goods  generally  ? — For 
goods  and  live  stock  upon  13  of  the  principal 
English  lines  it  is  5 s.  8 d.  per  ton. 

10622.  Comparing  that  with  the  Irish  lines, 
what  is  the  gross  annual  tonnage  for  four  of 
the  principal  Irish  lines?  — For  minerals, 
4,096,474  tons,  and  goods,  1,762,452  tons. 

10623.  What  does  that  give  per  ton  for  the 
minerals? — It  gives  3s.  a ton  upon  the  Irish 
lines. 

10624.  That  is  a shilling  more  than  it  is  on 
the  English  lines? — Yes,  upon  the  average. 

10625.  What  is  it  for  goods? — For  goods  it  is 
9 s.  11  d.  per  ton  upon  the  average. 

10626.  As  compared  with  5 s.  8 d.  upon  the 
English  lines  ? — Yes. 

10627.  That  is  4s.  3d.  more  ? — Yes. 

10628.  Then  upon  the  English  lines,  for  every 
train  mile  run  with  goods,  what  are  the  receipts  ? 
—74 -5d. 

10629.  And  upn  the  Irish  lines,  what  is  it? 
—88  d. 

10630.  And  for  passengers  ?— For  passengers 
in  England,  each  train  mile  produces  65-7  d.,  and 
in  Ireland,  52-8  d. 

10631.  Looking  at  the  cost  of  the  average 
mile  of  line  in  England  and  Ireland,  there  is  a 
very  great  disparity,  is  there  not?— Yes;  the 
average  mile  of  an  English  railway  costs 
4 c 4 39,000?. 
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Chairman — continued. 

39.000  l.,  and  in  Ireland  it  is  something  under 

15.000 1 

10632.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  great 
absence  of  cutting  and  embankment? — Yes,  and 
the  land  for  railways  being  cheaper  also. 

10633.  Is  the  permanent  way  kept  up  as 
cheaply  as  the  English  permanent  way  ? — It  is 
considerably  cheaper. 

10634.  Does  that  apply  to  double  lines  or 
single  lines  ? — W e have  principally  single  lines 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

10635.  Not  upon  the  four  great  lines  you  have 
mentioned  ? — They  have  double  lines  upon  those 
railways,  but  not  altogether. 

Chairman. 

10636.  What  are  the  receipts  in  England  upon 
goods  per  mile  per  annum  ? — The  receipts  upon 
English  goods  per  mile  per  annum  are  1,575  l. 

10637.  And  in  Ireland  what  are  they? — In 
Ireland  (hey  are  348  1. 

10638.  That  is  a lamentable  difference  ? — • 
Yes. 

10639.  What  are  the  receipts  in  England  for 
passengers  per  mile  per  annum? — £.  1,511,  and 
in  Ireland  they  are  733  l.  per  mile  per  annum. 

10640.  I believe  you  can  put  it  in  another 
way  ?— I put  it  in  another  way,  that  in  England 
there  is  1 l.  received  for  every  25  l.  invested  in 
the  construction  of  the  line,  and  in  Ireland  there 
is  1 1.  received  for  every  43  /.  upon  goods  traffic. 
Then  upon  passenger  traffic  in  England,  1 l.  is 
received  for  every  26  l.  invested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line,  and  in  Ireland,  1 1.  is  received 
for  every  21 1.;  which  shows  conclusively  that 
where  the  rates  are  as  low  or  lower  even  in  a 
thinly  inhabited  country,  and  an  admittedly 
poor  one,  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  in-- 
vest  in  (he  construction  of  a railway  line  to  pro- 
duce 20  5.  of  revenue  or  receipt  is  less  by  15  per 
cent,  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  Passenger 
rates  in  Ireland  are  as  low  or  lower  than  in 
England,  but  the  goods  rates  are  considerably  in 
excess ; and  the  consequence  is  that  they  do  not 
get  the  goods  traffic ; they  cannot  have  it. 

10641. _ You  infer  from  that  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  care  exercised  over  those  railways 
in  charging  moderate  rates  in  proportion  to  the 
requirements  of  the  country  ?— Just  so. 

10642.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
remedies  that  you  think  should  be  applied  to 
this  state  of  things  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  commerce  of  the  country ; what  would  you 
suggest  as  regards  the  railways?— I would 
suggest 'that  the  39  different  railways  in  Ireland 
managed  by  289  directors,  should  be  amalga- 
mated and  placed  under  one  single  board,  either 
under  Government  control  or  under  the  control 
of  the  representatives  of  those  boards,  and  that 
the  stock  of  the  company  should  be  principally 
turned  into  a debenture  stock  bearing  interest  at 
3^  or  4 per  cent,  guaranteed. 

10643.  Are  there  many  parts  of  Ireland  very 
deficient  now  in  railway  communication? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

10644.  Are  there  in  your  district  of  Wexford? 
—Yes ; our  district  is  pretty  fairly  served,  but 


Chairman — continued. 

we  could  do  with  a little  extra  railway  accom- 
modation. 

10645.  Is  not  the  district  between  Wexford 
and  Waterford  badly  served  ? — Yes ; we  want  a 
new  line ; but  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wex- 
ford Company  have  their  line  to  New  Ross,  and 
an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  get  a line  across 
the  south  of  the  county  direct  to  Waterford, 
but  there  is  the  drawback  that  the  river  has  to* 
be  bridged,  which  is  an  expensive  matter. 

10646.  Then  from  Waterford  to  Cork,  have 
you  not  to  go  a long  way  round  to  get  to  those 
two  places? — We  have  to  go  round  by  Duim-ar- 
van  and  Lismore  ; that  is  a tolerably  direct  com- 
munication, I think. 

10647.  When  you  speak  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  railways,  do  you  mean  amalgamation 
inter  se,  or  do  you  refer  to  amalgamations,  if  it 
were  possible,  with  some  of  the  great  English 
lines  ? — I refer  to  amalgamations  amongst  them- 
selves, either  being  placed  under  Government 
control,  or  under  representatives  from  the  differ- 
ent boards. 

10648.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
that  the  State  should  take  the  railways  entirely 
under  its  own  management,  in  order  not  only  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  but  to 
complete  any  wanting  communications  ? — I think 
it  would  be  advisable,  because  we  have  always 
found  it  difficult  to  get  money  to  make  the 
railways  in  Ireland ; it  has  always  had  to  be  o-ot 
at  a very  high  price  ; stocks  have  always  had°to 
be  issued  below  par. 

10649.  Would  you  consider  it  any  valid  objec- 
tion to  your  proposal  that,  putting  the  adminis- 
tration of  so  large  a business  into  their  hands, 
would  be  putting  too  much  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government  ?— I do  not  think  so. 

10650.  It  is  contrary  to  the  principle  which 
we  have  adopted  in  England,  where  we  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  letting  private  enterprise 
conduct  these  railways  ? — And  private  enterprise 
has  been  conducting  the  Irish  railways  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  I do  not  think  it  has  done 
very  well. 

10651.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  private  enterprise  has  managed  your  rail- 
ways?— I do  not  think  anybody "i  have  ever 
been  talking  to  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  Rail- 
ways has  been  satisfied. 

10652.  Is  not  there  a complaint  that  the  Irish 
railways  do  not  unite?— Yes ; if  you  were  leaving 
Wexford  at  4.30,  and  going  to  Kilkenny,  you 
get  to  Ballywilliam,  a wayside  station,  at  5.50, 
and  you  see  the  train  for  Kilkenny  steamino-  out 
of  the  station  as  you  steam  in. 

10653.  How  long  does  that  cause  you  to  wait? 
— You  may  wait  there  all  night,  or  drive  to  New 
Ross;  although  they  take  80  minutes  to  do  20 
miles,  they  cannot  delay  their  train  10  minutes 
to  enable  a passenger  from  Wexford  to  catch  the 
train. 

10654.  Are  there  canals  in  the  district  where 
you  are  carrying  on  your  cement  works  ?— We 
have  no  canals  in  our  district. 

10655.  You  have  no  canal  within  a Jono-  dis- 
tance of  you? — Not  within  40  or  50  mile”;  the 
Barrow  Navigation  at  Bagnalstown  is  the  nearest. 

10656.  Would  you  not  contemplate  it  as  a 
great  advantage  to  the  heavy  traffic  if  the  canal 
communication 
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■communication  were  brought  nearer  to  you,  or 
would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  railways?— I think 
I would  be  satisfied  with  improving  the  railways. 

10657.  If  brought  under  proper  management, 
and  if  they  gave  you  fair  and  reasonable  rates  ? 
—That  is  so. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

10658.  You  said  you  were  interested  princi- 
pally in  the  cement  works  ? — Yes. 

10659.  And  in  anything  else  ? — Yes,  lime. 

10660.  You  mentioned  the  rates,  and  then  you 
compared  the  rates  in  Ireland  with  those  in 
England;  now,  what  line  is  your  manufactory 
situated  upon  ? — The  W aterford  and  W exford  line. 

10661.  At  what  station  is  your  manufactory  ? 
We  have  no  station ; we  have  a siding. 

10662.  Is  that  into  your  works? — Yes. 

10663.  Where  do  you  send  your  manufactured 
goods  to? — We  send  them  largely  to  the  centre 
of  Ireland,  Kilkenny  and  Carlow. 

10664.  Do  you  send  to  Dublin? — Yes,  we  send 
to  Dublin  also. 

10665.  How  far  is  it  from  your  siding  to 
Dublin?— It  is  99  miles. 

10666.  How  far  is  it  to  Kilkenny? — I do  not 
think  I can  give  you  the  mileage  to  Kilkenny. 

10667.  Do  you  know  any  other  mileage,  take 
Dublin;  is  Dublin  your  chief  place  for  export? — No. 

10668.  Then  will  you  just  mention  your  chief 
places? — We  send  all  over  the  centre  of  Ireland 
principally. 

10669.  Do  you  send  to  Cork  ? — Yes,  we  send 
to  Cork ; but  I cannot  give  you  the  mileage  to 
Cork  ; we  send  to  Thurles,  for  instance. 

10670.  How  many  miles  is  that  ? — One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  miles. 

10671.  Then  where  else? — To  Cloughjordan. 

10672.  What  is  the  distance? — One  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  miles. 

10763.  Take  Dublin;  what  do  you  pay  for 
cement  to  Dublin  ? — Cement  from  our  siding  to 
Dublin  costs  7 s.  3 d.  a ton  in  truck  loads. 

10674.  In  bags? — Yes,  in  bags,  in  truckloads. 

10675.  You  have  mentioned  that  first  class 
goods  are  carried  in  England  from  $d.  to  l^rf. 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  in  Ireland  at  l^fl1.,  and  you 
have  stated  that  the  charges  upon  the  Irish 
railways  are  excessive.  You  pay  7s.  3d.  from 
your  siding  to  Dublin,  99  miles  ; do  you  consider 
that  an  excessive  charge  ? — I consider  it  a high 
rate,  but  it  is  not  the  highest  rate. 

10676.  It  is  a special  rate  to  you,  is  it? — I 
think  it  is  the  ordinary  rate,  I have  never  sent 
stuff  over  the  English  lines,  and  1 cannot  tell 
what  the  rate  would  be  in  this  country. 

10677.  It  is  about  £ d.  that  you  pay? — Yes, 
but  I know  that  the  English  lines  charge  as  low 
as  f d.  over  50  miles  upon  first-class  goods. 


Mr.  Dickson — continued. 

10678.  But  you  cannot  give  the  Committee 
what  the  charge  for  cement  in  England  for  99 
miles  would  be? — I cannot. 

10679.  You  are  paying  about  \d.,  you  do  not 
consider  that  a very  excessive  charge,  do  you? — 
It  is  not  the  worst  charge  that  we  have  to 
contend  with,  being  in  competition  with  sea  car- 
riage. 

10680.  You  say  your  cement  is  taken  at  first 
class  rates,  would  cement  be  first  class  in 
England  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  say,  the  two  classes 
do  not  exactly  compare  in  everything. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

10681.  Have  you  any  means  of  comparing  the 
rates  for  the  carriage  of  cement  upon  the  Irish 
lines  and  the  English  lines? — I have  no  means  of 
comparison  except  taking  the  whole  general 
average  of  the  tonnage  in  England,  and  the 
tonnage  in  Ireland. 

10682.  Whereabouts  are  situated  any  manu- 
facturing works  analogous  to  yours  ? — In  Rugby 
and  in  Warwickshire  generally,  that  is  the  seat 
of  the  cement  manufacture,  that  being  a limestone 
neighbourhood. 

10683.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  by 
instituting  a comparison  between  the  rates  of 
carriage  for  correlative  distances  in  England  and 
Ireland  ? — No,  I have  not. 

10684.  Do  you  consider  that  the  railway 
charges  in  Ireland  materially  interfere  with  the 
extension  of  your  business? — Yes,  they  press 
heavily  upon  eveiy  one  in  the  community. 

10685.  Do  they  press  exceptionally  heavily 
upon  you,  considering  the  situation  in  which  your 
works  are  placed  ? — I do  not  think  I am  treated 
worse  than  any  one  else;  I have  not  any  parti- 
cular complaint  to  make  myself. 

10686.  These  works  have  been  in  existence 
since  1881  ? — Yes. 

10687.  Are  they  progressing? — Yes,  we  are 
. continually  increasing  our  output. 

10688.  Is  the  demand  for  cement  increasing  ? 
— Yes,  the  demand  for  it  is  increasing,  they  are 
using  it  in  place  of  lime  for  making  mortar  for 
brick  work. 

10689.  I suppose  it  is  used  largely  for  concrete 
blocks  instead  of  stone  ? — Yes,  for  making  break- 
waters, and  it  has  been  used  for  one  of  the  fishery 
harbour  piers  in  our  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

10690.  Do  you  do  any  export  to  other  coun- 
tries?— No,  we  do  not. 

10691.  Could  you  compete  with  other  makers 
who  export  cement  from  other  ports  ? — We  have 
to  compete  at  the  Irish  ports  with  the  Thames 
makers.  We  compete  at  Dublin,  at  Waterford, 
and  at  Cork. 


Mr.  Thomas  Fee  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

10692.  You  had  a farm  left  you  on  Lord 
Annally’s  estate,  had  you  not? — Yes,  I had. 

10693.  You  hold  that  farm,  at  what  rent? — 
I pay  for  that  farm  at  present  97 1-  a-year. 

10694.  Where  is  that  farm  ? — It  is  eight  Irish 
miles  from  Longford;  my  miles  are  all  Irish 
miles. 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

10695.  What  is  the  acreage  of  that  farm? — 
It  is  50  Irish  acres;  that  is  equal  to  75  English 
acres.  I hold  100  Irish  acres  entirely.  I hold 
more  land  than  this  particular  farm. 

10696.  We  heard  yesterday  that  that  was  con- 
sidered a tolerably  large  farm  in  Ireland  ? — It  is 
a medium  farm. 

4 D 10697,  You 
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Chairman— continued. 

10697.  You  are  experienced  in  the  building 
trade  ? — I am. 

10698.  Did  you  formerly  go  to  America  to 
learn  that  trade  ? — I did. 

10699.  How  long  were  you  there? — >1  was 
there  two  years.  1 kept  the  farm  in  my  hands, 
and  left  a few  hundreds  invested  in  Ireland 
when  I went,  and  I only  brought  50 1.  with  me. 

10700.  When  you  returned  from  America  you 
started  in  business  as  a builder  and  contractor  ? 
— Yes. 

10701.  Did  you  also  occupy  a timber  and  coal 
store  ? — Yes. 

10702.  Did  you  also  extend  your  business  to 
the  sale  of  agricultural  implements,  manures. 
Seeds,  and  hardware  of  all  kinds  ? — Yes,  I did. 

10703.  Did  you  also  put  up  sawing  machinery  ? 
— Yes,  I put  up  a 25  horse-power  engine  for  the 
purpose  of  sawing  wood  for  the  county.  I saw 
the  local  timber  for  the  use  of  the  fai-mers  of  the 
county.  I make  farming  implements  in  the  way  of 
carts  and  harrows,  and  everything  in  that  way. 
I keep  three  smiths  and  their  helpers  constantly 
working,  as  well  as  a fitter  and  turner  at  the 
lathe. 

10704.  You  have  not  received  encouragement 
as  a manufacturer? — No;  on  account  of  exces- 
sive freights. 

10705.  I believe  you  are  now  manufacturing 
bricks  ? — 1 started  a brick-yard  about  seven 
years  ago,  which  cost  me  over  2,000 1. 

10706.  In  consequence  of  the  very  limited 
local  demand  for  bricks,  you  send  a good  deal  out 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly  to 
Dublin,  do  you  not? — Yes;  but  there  is  a con- 
siderable local  demand.  But  when  I went  to  the 
expense  of  putting  up  machinery  1 was  able  to 
make  a greater  supply  than  the  local  demand 
would  require,  and  I considered  when  I started 
these  brick  works  that  I would  be  able  to  send 
the  bricks  over  the  canal  at  a cheap  rate.  In 
this  book  ( producing  a rate-book ) we  have  the 
rates  upon  the  canal.  I understood  that  I would 
only  have  to  pay  Is.  a ton  for  carrying  my 
bricks  on  the  canal  when  I had  my  own  'boat; 
but  the  moment  I had  my  boat  on,  the  railway 
company  raised  the  tolls  upon  the  bricks  from  1 s. 
to  2 s.  Q d.  I also  consume  a large  quantity  of 
coal. 

10707.  In  the  year  1884,  what.  tonnage  of  coal 
did  you  consume  in  your  business? — I consumed 
over  1,500  tons  in  my  own  brick-yard. 

10708.  The  same  year  what  did  you  pay  for 
canal  freight?— I paid  about  1,000/. 

10709.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ?— I 
employ  from  100  to  150. 

10710.  What  is  the  carriage  of  the  bricks  per 
ton  on  the  railway  ? — I applied  several  times  to 
the  railway  company,  and  they  never  would  make 
any  concession  to  me  lower  than  8 s.  a ton ; even 
recently  I applied  to  the  railway  company.  I 
have  papers  with  me  which  would  show  that  I 
could  get  any  demand  for  bricks  in  Dublin. 
One  man  gave  me  an  order  for  1,000,000  of 
bricks,  and  I could  not  carry  it  out  because  I 
could  not  get  boats  to  take  them.  A thousand  of 
bricks  is  about  3 tons  weight,  and  at  8 s.  a ton  it 
would  cost  me  from  about  22  s.  to  24  s.  a thousand 
to  send  them  by  rail.  I sell  the  bricks  at  30  s.  a 
thousand.  I bring  the  coal  from  England;  I 


Chav-man — continued. 

paid  the  labourers,  I paid  the  rent,  and  I drew 
them  with  my  own  horses;  I put  them  into  the 
railway  trucks,  and  did  everything,  in  fact,  except 
hauling  them  over  the  line ; and  they  charged 
me  about  22s.  6d.  a thousand. 

10711.  How  far  is  it? — It  is  about  75  English 
miles. 

10712.  At  those  charges  could  you  sell  your 
bricks  profitably  in  Dublin? — 1 could  sell  my 
bricks  profitably  in  Dublin  if  the  canal  was  in 
perfect  order. 

10713.  But  by  railway? — I could  not  sell 
them  at  all  by  railway.  I could  not  send  them 
20  miles  by  railway  to  pay. 

10714.  Then  you  say  you  resorted  to  the 
canal  ? — I did  resort  to  the  canal. 

10715.  What  did  the  canal  charges  come  to,  to 
Dublin  ? — I have  to  pay  1 s.  a ton  tolls ; three 
men  would  cost  me  about  2 1.  5 s.  a week,  and 
the  support  of  the  horses  would  be  about  1 /.  5 s. 

10716.  You  have  your  own  boat,  have  you 
not? — Yes;  I have  my  own  boat  upon  the  canal. 

10717.  Then  the  journey  to  Dublin,  along  the 
canal,  takes  some  considerable  time,  does  it  not? 
— It  takes  about  eight  days  at  the  present  time. 

10718.  What  is  that  in  consequence  of?-- 
That  is  in  consequence  of  this  : The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  any  man  who  would  attempt  to 
navigate  the  canal  with  horse-power  at  the  present 
time,  should  be  punished  for  cruelty  to  animals. 
It  is  impossible  for  horses  to  draw  the  boats 
through  the  weeds. 

10719.  The  weeds  are  not  cut  properly,  I 
believe  ? — It  is  never  attempted ; they  just  go 
along  cutting  the  tops  of  the  weeds,  and  leaving 
the  bottom  of  them  there  for  the  boats  to  stick  in. 

10720.  Is  the  canal  never  emptied  ? — Never; 
a little  while  ago  I went  to  the  engineer,  and  I 
wrote  to  the  secretary,  and  here  is  a letter  which 
I have  written  to  the  secretary,  asking  him  if  he 
would  consider  the  matter  and  do  something  to 
relieve  us  {producing •letter'). 

10721.  What  was  his  reply? — (A  letter  was 
handed  in  and  read.) 

10722.  Is  there  any  deficiency  of  water  also  in 
the  canal  at  certain  times  of  the  year  ? — It  is  not 
within. a foot  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

10723.  You  say  the  great  difficulty  you  have 
to  contend  with  is,  that  the  weeds  are  only  cut  a 
little  way  under  the  water,  and  then  they  grow 
again?— The  stem  of  them  is  there,  and  then  it 
catches  the  boat;  I have  two  pair  of  horses,  and 
three  weeks  ago  I was  fined  1 /.,  though  I sent 
out  the  horses  in  the  best  of  style. 

10724.  What  is  the  average  depth  of  water? 
— Three  feet  9,  and  it  ought  to  be  at  least  5 feet. 

10725.  What  does  your  boat  draw  ? — This 
boat  was  weighed  by  the  railway  companies  on 
the  4th  of  February  of  the  present  year,  and  at 
4 feet  4£  inches,  she  carries  64  tons.  Now,  I 
never  can  put  mors  than  50  tons  in  the  boat  at 
the  present  time,  and  even  with  that,  my 
experience  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  navigate, 
it  will  take  two  days  more  than  it  should  if  the 
canal  was  in  proper  order. 

10726.  Are  the  locks  all  right? — Yes,  the 
locks  are  all  right,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  not 
right ; we  have  to  complain  over  and  over  again 
of  the  depth  of  water,  and  to  complain  of  the 
canal,  that  the  footpath  is  not  kept  in  order. 

10727.  Do 
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Chairman — continued. 

10727.  Do  the  canal  people  keep  a staff  of 
men  constantly  employed  in  nominally  clearing 

•(.  out? There  is  a very  small  staff,  and  very 

little  labour  they  do. 

10728.  What  do  they  do  ?— They  just.  draw 
their  money,  that  is  the  most  they  do,  in  my 
oDinion.  Now  I am  making  bricks  at  the  present 
moment  at  the  rate  of  20,000  or  22,000  a day,  I 
have  Dublin  as  my  market,  and  I calculate  that 
I could  hire  boats  beyond  what  I have  if  the  canal 
were  right.  Now  here  is  a notice  that  was  served 
upon  me  two  days  ago  ( handing  in  a printed  hill). 


Chairman — continued. 

about  80  years  ago  when  the  canal  was  making, 
advanced  something  like  350,000  l.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  this  canal  to  make  it  a public 
thoroughfare,  and  I consider  as  a British  subjeot, 
I have  as  good  a right  to  travel  on  that  canal  as 
I have  to  travel  on  the  public  high  road,  and  I 
believe  the  railway  company  are  bound  to  keep 
it  in  navigable  order. 

10739.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  raise  the 
question? — I asked  my  solicitor,  and  I asked 
Mr.  Dane,  the  counsellor,  for  his  opinion  about  it 
three  weeks  ago. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

10729.  Will  you  read  it? — “ Midland  Great 
Western  Railway,  Royal  Canal.  Notice . to 
canal  traders,  boat  owners,  and  others.  During 
the  repair,  cleaning,  and  dredging  of  the  canal, 
boats  will  not  be  allowed  to  ply  on  the  canal  at 
a Greater  depth  than  3 feet  6 inches  from  the 
6th  instant  until  further  notice,”  which  I expect 
never  to  get.  If  I do  get  it  it  will  be  as  the 
result  of  this  inquiry. 

Chairman. 

10730.  Do  those  men  who  are  employed  dredge 
at  all  in  the  canal  ? — I never  saw  a bit  of  dredg- 
ing upon  it,  and  I could  not  believe  in  the  case 
of  my  own  men  that  their  excuse  had  a proper 
foundation  until  I spent  a day  in  the  winter  and 
travelled  a whole  day  upon  the  canal  myself. 

10731.  What  mischief  arises  from  allowing 
the  weeds  to  remain  in  the  canal. without,  being 
cut  except  at  the  top  ? — There  is  mud  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  as  well.  . . 

10732.  That  would  be  always  so  ? — It  is  im- 
possible to  navigate  the  canal  with  a boat. . 

10733.  Do  the  weeds  prevent  your  going  as 
fast  as  you  would  otherwise? — It  makes  the 
pull  upon  the  horses  so  heavy  that  it  cuts  their 
breast  all  to  pieces ; they  cannot  go  along. 

10734.  What  time  do  they  take  ?— I only 
bring  about  three-quarters  of  a load;  I take  two 
days  more  than  I should,  and  I ruin  my  horses. 

10735.  Tour  opinion  is  that  if  the  canal  were 
properly  dredged  and  the  weeds  cut,  you  would 
shorten  the  distance  by  a day  or  two? — Yes,  but 
the  canal  is  not  alone  for  the  brick  business ; I 
also  pay  the  railway  company  very  large  sums, 
and  I am  not  the  only  one  in  Longford.  Here 
are  the  rates  which  they  charge,  me  for  hardware 
and  other  goods ; if  the  question  was  properly 
dealt  with  and  the  canal  properly  opened,  I 
believe  the  traffic  would  be  greatly  increased. 

10736.  What  are  the  bricks  charged  per  ton 
upon  the  canal  now,  and  what  can  you  deliver 
them  in  Dublin  for? — I could  get  hired  boats 
to  bring  them  for  4 s.  a ton ; I could  not  pay 
more  than  that ; that  would  be  10  s.  6 d-  per 
thousand ; I could  sell  my  bricks  in  Dublin  at 
40  s.  per  thousand,  and  that  would  leave  me  30  s. 
in  Longford  for  them. 

10737.  What  could  you  save  out  of  that,  if  the 
canal  were  in  proper  order? — If  the  canal  were 
in  proper  order,  I could  deliver  my  bricks  in 
Dublin  in  good  order  at  2 s.  6 d.  per  ton,  whereas 
they  now  cost  me  4 s. 

10738.  I see  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  they 
are  bound  to  keep  the  canal  in  proper  order  ?— 
If  my  theory  is  right,  it  is  that  the  Government 

0,9.8. 


Mr.  Dickson. 

10740.  Did  you  write  to  the  railway  company 
asking  them  to  put  the  canal  in  proper  order  ? — 

I did. 

10741.  Would  you  read  the  letter  you  got 
from  the  Secretary? — “Dear  Sir.  I duly 
received  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant  relative  to 
the  State  of  the  Royal  Canal.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, being  carefully  investigated,  it  would  appear 
that  you  are  the  only  trader  on  the  canal  who  has 
made  a complaint.  Every  attention  is.  being 
paid  to  the  maintenance  of  the  navigation  in 
proper  order,  but  there  is  no  obligation  on  the 
company  to  have  the  depth  four  feet  six  inches 
as  you  infer.” 

10742.  The  company  there  deny  their  liabi- 
lity ? — They  do.  I tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  I 
have  expended  at  least  eight  thousand  pounds  out 
of  my  own  capital  in  and  about  Longford,  within 
the  last  10  years,  and  I am  looked  upon  (and.  I 
am  sure  that  this  evidence  will  all  appear  in 
Longford,  and  I am  not  going  to  make  false 
statements  here)  as  the  only  man  in  Longford 
who  gives  any  employment.  This  employment 
of  mine  could  be  vastly  increased ; I coulcl  start 
the  manufacture  of  drain  pipes  in  Longford.  I could 
make  as  good  drain  pipes  in  Longford  as  they 
can  make  in  England,  and  I could  make  as  good 
flowerpots  and  as  good  milkpans  in  Longford  as 
they  can  make  in  Scotland.  I went  to  Scotland 
at.  considerable  expense,  and  I went  to  England 
at  considerable  expense,,  to  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  I took  the  measure- 
ment as  to  all  the  different  kilns  and  different 
modes  of  making  bricks,  and  when  I got  home  I 
built  eight  kilns  which  cost  me  1,0007,  and  those 
kilns  are  in  perfect  order,  burning  as  good  bricks 
and  making  as  good  bricks  as  can  be  made  in 
England.  I have  to  get  my  coal  from  England, 
although  I could  get  coal  in  Ireland  that  would 
answer  my  purpose  equally  well  if  the  canal  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  were  perfect. 
Take  the  line  to  Lough  Allen;  whenever  a flood 
rises  in  Lough  Allen  they  have  no  way  of  keep- 
ing back  the  water  except  by  placing  logs  of 
timber  to  prevent  the  canal  being  overflowed. 
If  they  would  place  proper  gates  at  Lough  Allen, 
they  could  keep  back  the  water  and  thousands 
of  tons  of  coals  could  be  brought  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country. 

Chairman. 

10743.  You  have  no  doubt  that  with  encou- 
ragement from  the  railway  and  the  canal  people, 
you  could  immensely  increase  the  business  that 
you  support ; you  do  not  feel  any  despair  about 
the  future?- — I started  about  12  years  ago  as  a 
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Chairman — continued. 

farmer.  I sowed  about  20  Irish  acres  of  flax  for 
several  years,  and  I put  up  machines.  There 
was  no  scutching  machine  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  that  time.  I made  with  my  own  hands  a tem- 
porary machine.  I drove  it  with  horses,  and  I 
went  to  the  north  of  Ireland  and  sold  this  flax. 
However,  Loi-d  Longford  put  up  a scutching  mill, 
and  it  was  a great  advantage  to  the  country,  but 
I would  nearly  as  soon  come  to  London  as  go  to 
Belfast  from  Longford.  If  you  leave  Longford 
in  the  morning,  it  will  be  about  ten  at  night 
before  you  get  to  Belfast,  and  the  passage  would 
be  almost  intolerable,  because  on  going  to  Cavan 
I have  seen  the  train  going  out  of  the  station  as 
I came  in.  I believe  that  if  I could  get  through 
to  Belfast,  I could  do  what  I could  not  do  now. 
There  is  plenty  of  push  and  go  a-head  in  Ireland 
among  some  of  the  people  if  they  get  right  faci- 
lities. 

10744.  As  regards  the  men  whom  you  employ, 
do  you  find  that  they  are  industrious,  intelligent 
and  active  ? — I have  not  the  least  to  complain  of 
them  in  that  respect ; I have  the  best  of  men. 


Chairman — continued. 

10745.  Are  they  superintended  by  Irishmen 
or  Englishmen  ?— They  are  superintended  bv 
Irishmen.  I have  not  a man  that  is  not  an  Irish- 
man. I got  over  an  Englishman,  and  I paid  him 
3 l.  a week  for  about  five  weeks.  At  the  first 
start  there  was  not  a man  who  knew  anythin* 
about  brickmaking  except  this  man,  but  we  have 
taken  up  the  trade  from  this  man,  and  I believe 
we  now  know  equally  about  the  trade,  if  not 
more  than  he  did. 

10746.  Another  matter  you  have  to  complain 
of  about  the  canal  is  the  towing-path,  which  is  a 
very  important  item  of  canal  management;  is 
that  properly  kept  up  on  the  Royal' Canal?— 
The  towing-path  is  not  properly  kept  up  on  the 
Boyal  Canal,  and  I will  tell  you  a very  import- 
ant point.  When  I started  these  brickworks 
first,  I wanted  to  have  a yard  in  Dublin,  so  that 
I would  be  able  to  make  up  a store  of  my  bricks, 
so  that  I could  have  a hundred  thousand  or  two 
hundred  thousand  of  bricks  at  one  time  stored  up. 


Mr.  George  Findlay,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Mr.  Cropper. 

10747.  The  honourable  Chairman  has  asked 
me  to  first  undertake  your  examination,  and 
perhaps  I may  therefore  begin  without  further 
introduction.  May  I ask  you  just  to  state  to 
the  Committee  your  position  in  the  railway 

world,  both  as  regards  England  and  Ireland  ? 

At  the  present  moment  I am  the  manager  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company, 
and  I have  been  in  the  service  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company  since  the 
year  1862,  that  is  23  years.  Before  that  time  I 
was  engaged  as  an  engineer  with  the  late  Mr. 
Brassey  in  the  construction  of  railways  in  this 
country.  Therefore  I have  had  a considerable 
experience  with  regard  to  the  construction  of 
railways  and  the  working  of  them ; in  fact  I 
have  been  a railway  man  all  my  life- 

10748.  I think  you  were  also  with  Mr. 
Brassey  in  Ireland  ?— Yes,  I was.  It  was  shortly 
after  I joined  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company’s  service  when  Mr.  Brassey,  as  a very 
old  friend,  consulted  me  as  to  a railway  which 
he  had  just  constructed,  or  found  the  largest 
amount  of  the  capital  for,  from  Irvinestown,  a 
little  north  of  Enniskillen,  going  to  Belleek  and 
to  Ballyshannon.  I had  then  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  Mr.  Brassey  for  the  working  of  that 
railway,  which  was  a little  independent  railway 
37  miles  long..  It  was  impossible  to  work  it  as 
a separate  railway,  and  I made  arrangements 
with  the  then  Irish  North  Western  Company  for 
working  it. 

10749.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investi- 
gations ? — In  that  case  Mr.  Brassey  was  led  into 
it  by  friends,  but  a very  short  experience  showed 
us  that  it  was  likely  to  be  an  unprofitable  un- 
dertaking, and  I think  during  the  whole  of 
those  20  years  the  amount  of  profit  on  the  rail- 
way per  se  has  been  a very  few  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  perhaps  4,000 1.  or  5,000 1.  a year, 
and  not  more.  Mr.  Brassey  asked  me  to  advise 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
him  a3  to  the  desirablity  of  extending  the  rail- 
way from  Ballyshannon  to  Sligo  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  Donegal  on  the  other.  I went 
carefully  over  the  country,  and  spent  my 
holidays  there  for  a seasonor  two,  and  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  although  the  railways 
in  themselves  were  necessary  and  desirable 
perhaps  for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  yet  as 
a speculation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brassey,  who 
would  have  to  find  the  money,  looking  at  the 
contributory  value  to  his  other  railways  from 
Ballyshannon  to  Irvinestown,  it  was  not  worth 
his  while  to  go  into  that  matter. 

10750.  . With  regard  to  the  management  of 
railways  in  Ireland  over  which  you  have  control, 
over  what  area  in  Ireland  has  your  company  now 
any  considerable  control  ? — With  regard  to 
control,  we  only,  control  that  which  belongs  to 
ourselves,  that  is  our  station  and  lines  at  the 
North  W all,  Dublin,  and  the  railways  which, 
although  not  in  the  name  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company,  yet  are 
affiliated  undertakings  from  Greenore  to 
Dundalk  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Newry  on  the 
other.  We  are  also  jointly  interested  with  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Company.  I 
think  we  found  two-thirds  of  the  capital  for 
making  the  railway  from  Kingsbridge  under  the 
Phoenix  Park,  forming  a connection  down  to  the 
north  wall.  Altogether  in  railways,  in  Ireland 
and  on  improvements  that  we  have  made  for  the 
Irish  traffic  at  Holyhead  and  in  our  steamboats, 
taking  the  cost  of  them  into  account,  we  have 
spent  somewhere  about  2,000,000 1.  for  the 
development  of  the  Irish  traffic  in  connection 
with  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway. 

10751.  Then  you  are  in  very  close  connection 
with  the  management  of  certain  other  railways, 
are  you  not?— -With  regard  to  the  railways 
in  the  north,  over  the  Great  Northern  of 
Ireland  we  have  certain  statutory  rights  and 
powers 
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Mr.  Crupper — continued, 
powers  which  have  been  granted  by  Parliament 
with  reference  to  through  booking;  and  with 
regard  to  one  section  of  the  line,  that  is  the  Irish 
North  Western  from  Dundalk  to  Londonderry, 
we  have  a special  agreement  by  which  the  traffic 
from  that  line,  when  sent  by  way  of  Greenore 
to  England,  contributes  a certain  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  the  steamboat  service.  With  regard 
to  all  the  other  railways  in  Ireland,  though  we 
have  friendly  through  booking  arrangements,  we 
have  no  statutory  rights ; but  we  book  passen- 
gers and  goods  between  every  principal  station 
in  Ireland  and  every  principal  station  upon  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway.  And  I 
may  say  that  that  is  not  exclusive  as  regards  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company,  because 
the  Midland  Company,  the  Great  Northern 
Company,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Com- 
pany, and  the  Great  Western  Company  have 
similar  arrangements  through  Liverpool,  Milford, 
and  Barrow. 

10752.  Have  you  conferences  of  managers  in 
Ireland  with  regard  to  the  rates  and  other  matters? 
— I may  say  at  the  outset  that  the  through  hook- 
ing between  England  and  Ireland  was,  I think, 
prior  to  1858,  confined  chiefly  to  the  through 
booking  of  passengers  and  to  a very  limited  ex- 
tent with  regard  to  goods;  probably  through  book- 
ing with  regard  to  goods  prevailed  more  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  than  in  the  south.  But  in  1864 
it  fell  to  my  lot,  in  connection  with  the  late  Mr. 
Mason,  to  consider  with  the  Irish  Railway  Com- 
panies and  the  Steamboat  Companies  a system 
of  through  booking  such  as  I have  described  for 
goods  traffic  of  every  description  between  the 
two  couuti’ies.  That  was  brought  into  effect  by 
an  arrangement  in  which  the  Cork  and  Water- 
ford Steamship  Companies,  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steamship  Company,  and  other  Companies 
joined.  That  was  rather  a difficult  thing  to  ar- 
range at  first,  for  the  first  thing  when  it  was 
carried  on  was  to  conciliate  the  steamboat  inter- 
ests with  regard  to  a certain  territory  ; but  all 
that  difficulty  has  fallen  through  now,  and  the 
through  booking  is  quite  unrestricted.  The  rates 
for  this  through  traffic  are  fixed  by  a conference 
of  goods’  managers  on  the  English  side  and  of 
goods’  managers  or  managers  upon  the  Irish  side 
with  the  steamboat  companies.  They  meet 
every  two  months,  and  they  discuss  between 
themselves  what  are  the  rates  and  fares  for 
traffic,  between  point  and  point,  and  what  ap- 
plications have  been  made  by  the  traders  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ; the  rates  there  discussed  are 
placed  on  record  and  issued.  Those  meetings 
generally  take  place  at  the  railway  clearing 
house  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  an  independent 
secretary  appointed  to  attend  to  that  part  of  the 
business. 

10753.  You  yourself,  I believe,  have  gone 
frequently  to  Ireland  to  look  after  the  various 
interests  that  you  have  there  ? — I was  there  last 
week  ; but  10  or  12  years  ago,  when  I was  goods 
manager,  I took  probably  a more  active  part  in 
that  business  than  any  other  member  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  staff.  What  I have 
said  with  regard  to  the  south  of  Ireland  pertains 
also  to  what  we  call  the  North  of  Ireland  Con- 
ference. The  north  of  Ireland  rates  being  set- 

0.98. 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
tied  in  the  same  manner  by  consultation  between 
all  the  parties  concerned. 

10754.  Are  you  able  to  say  something  of  the 
local  traffic  of  Ireland  as  well  as  the  through 
traffic? — Yes;  but  I should  not  like  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  my  opinion  upon  any  cases  of  dis- 
pute that  may  have  ariseu  between  the  local 
railways  and  the  traders,  because  that  subject  I 
am  not  conversant  with,  except  in  a particular 
case,  namely,  that  of  the  Great  Northern  of 
Ireland.  Some  four  years  ago  a little  railway 
called  the  Belfast  Central  Railway,  which  is  now 
being  purchased  by  the  Great  North  of  Ireland 
Railway,  made  application  for  running  powers  all 
over  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway.  I 
was  consulted  by  the  chairman  and  officers  of 
that  company,  and  I gave  evidence  against  this 
application  for  running  powers ; and  of  course  to 
establish  a case  for  running  powers,  every  griev- 
ance which  can  possibly  exist  against  the  rail- 
way company  is  heard  in  evidence  before  a 
committee.  I had  to  -go  through  a great  many 
of  these  cases  and  examine  the  rates ; and  the 
conclusion  I came  to  was  that  the  local  rates 
upon  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway 
were  fair  rates,  and  such  rates  as,  having  a fair 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  any 
English  manager  would  make  for  the  convey- 
ance of  traffic. 

10755.  I see  in  some  paper  handed  to  me  it  is 
stated  that  the  average  transit  of  goods  in  Ire- 
land is  only  about  31  miles  from  point  to  point, 
and  that  the  rates  upon  that  average  railway 
transit  are  equivalent  in  value  to  what  they 
would  be  upon  similar  districts  in  England  ex- 
cept it  were  in  very  large  manufacturing  districts? 
— I have  not  observed  that  calculation ; but 
after  all,  averages  would  be  misleading.  If  in 
any  particular  case  a rate  had  been  objected  to 
and  my  opinion  were  asked  upon  it,  I would  be 
very  glad  to  express  an  opinion  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  would  enable  me  to  do  so. 

10756.  Now  we  will  leave  that  and  go  to 
another  point ; would  you  say  whether  you  have 
observed  whether  goods  trains  in  Ireland  are 
ordinarily  fully  loaded  and  of  the  ordinary  length 
as  in  England  ? — I should  think  it  very  bad  and 
unprofitable  management  to  run  trains  which 
were  not  fully  loaded;  judging  from  my  experi- 
ence upon  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  the  trains  are  very  fairly  loaded ; but 
the  Irish  railways  give  this  additional  privilege 
or  advantage  which  we  do  not  give  to  the  same 
extent  in  England  with  regard  to  perishable 
traffic,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  that  they  convey  that  description  of  traffic 
more  irequently  by  passenger  train  than  we  do. 
In  fact  a great  part  of  the  poultry,  butter,  and 
egg  traffic  that  we  bring  from  the  Great  Northern 
of  Ireland  Railway  is  brought  down  by  passenger 
service  so  as  to  get  the  collection  at  the  latest 
possible  moment. 

10757.  Have  you  at  all  looked  at  the  dead 
meat  traffic  from  Ireland  to  England ; I know 
you  have  it  from  the  north  of  England  and  Scot- 
land upon  your  own  lines? — Yes,  but  we  do  not 
find,  with  regard  to  the  beef  traffic  at  least,  that 
there  is  much  of  that ; but  with  regard  to  pork 
(and  mutton  to  a certain  extent),  we  are  carrying 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued: 
very  large  quantities.  I think  it  was  the  London 
and  Northwestern  Company  who  first  established 
the  principle  of  the  great  hampers  (we  have  ham- 
pers which  are  provided  by  the  company  ) for  the 
porkbutchers  and  other  people,  holding  from  five 
to  six  hundredweight;  those  are  brought  down  in 
the  season  from  October  to  the  early  part  of 
March.*  and'  there  is  a very  heavy  trade  in  that 
business. 

Chairman. 

10758.  Does  not  the  mixing  up  of  the  passen- 
ger and  goods  traflic  cause  delay  in  the  trains  ? 
— I do  not  know  that  it  actually  causes  delay 
because  in  the  working  of  the  traffic  in  Ireland 
they  are  not  quite  in  such  a hurry  as  we  are 
upon  this  side  of  the  Channel ; the  trains  are  not 
timed  so  fast. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

10759.  Then  going  to  the  question  of  the  meat 
traffic,  have  you  adopted  the  refrigerating  cham- 
bers at  all, 50  as  to  bring  over  meat  in  the  summer? 
— No,  not  on  board  the  steam  vessels ; nor  have 
we  found  it  necessary  to  do  anything  other  than 
to  provide  vans  specially  ventilated;  but  not 
necessarily  to  adopt  the  refrigerating  principle. 

10760.  Upon  the  same  principle  as  you  adopt 
from  the  north  of  England  to  London  ? — It  is 
precisely  the  same  priciple,  but  not  quite  the 
same  system  as  we  adopt  for  the  conveyance  of 
beef  and  mutton,  because  in  the  conveyance  of 
beef  and  mutton  from  Liverpool  to  London  we 
have  vans  specially  provided,  because  that  traffic 
goes  on  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  ; we 
have  ice  chambers  by  which  the  vans  are  kept 
cool  and  well  supplied  with  fresh  air.  If  the 
same  traffic  should  arise  between  Ireland  and 
England,  the  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany would  be  very  glad  to  build  the  same  class 
of  waggon  to  accommodate  it. 

10761.  I daresay  in  general  you  could  tell  the 
Committee  how  far  the  Irish  goods  traffic  has 
developed  during  the  long  period  you  have  been 
connected  with  it  ? — Speaking  first  of  the  passen- 

ger  traffic  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
ompany  carried  to  and  from  the  North  Wall, 
this  is  irrespective  of  the  traffic  carried  by  the 
mail  boat ; in  1865  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  between  England  and  Ireland  was 
in  round  figures  88,500  ; in  1884  itrose  to  153,000 
passengers. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10762.  Is  that  the  total  numbers  both  ways? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  total  number  both  ways. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  goods  traffic  in  1865, 
this  is  what  was  carried  by  way  of  Holyhead  and 
the  North  Wall.  I am  not  speaking  of  “any  other 
route  at  the  moment ; there  were  62,500  tons  of 
goods  carried  in  1865,  and  in  1884  we  carried 
94,000  tons  of  goods  each  way.  Of  horses  and 
cattle,  in  1865  we  carried  40,000,  and  then  there 
is  a great  fluctuation  in  the  number ; in  1866 
and  1867  it  went  up  to  88,000  head  of  cattle 
that  were  carried  by  us  in  each  year,  so  that 
the  number  doubled  in  those  years,  then  the 
number  went  gradually  down,  the  lowest  period 
being  in  1877,  when  there  were  38,000  head  of 
cattle  carried ; and  in  1884  there  were  50,500 
head  of  cattle  carried. 


Mr.  Corry. 

10763.  That  is  between  your  stations  and  the. 
North  Wail  ? — Yes,  this  is  totally  irrespective  ot 
the  City  of  Dublin,  or  any  other  steam  packet 
company.  Then  with  regard  to  calves,  pigs  and 
sheep  in  1865  we  carried  162,436;  in  1884  we 
carried  244,000  head ; then  there  was  a fluctua- 
tion also.  In  one  year,  in  1869,  the  number 
rose  to  275,500  head  of  calves,  pigs,  and  sheep, 
and  in. other  years  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  after 
that  date  below  200,000 ; in  1882’which  appears 
to  have  been  a pretty  good  year,  the  number  was 
259,000. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

10764.  May  I ask  whether  those  fluctuations 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  traffic  went  by  other 
channels,  or  from  the  fact  that  the  general  traffic 
altered  ? — I think  that  during  a part  of  the 
period  I mentioned  the  cattle  traffic  had  been 
very  considerably  affected  by  the  regulations 
applying  to  cattle,  and  no  doubt  to  a certain 
extent  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  markets,  because 
unless  there  is  a profitable  market  in  England,, 
of  course  the  cattle  are  not  sent. 

107,65.  Could  you  state  in  very  general  terms 
what  proportion  of  the  traffic  from  Ireland 
to  England  comes  through  you  out  of  those 
different  items ; would  you  take  half  for  more 
than  half? — It  would  be  a mere  guess.  Of 
course  the  Great  Western  Company  have  a very 
good  service  by  Milford,  and  there  is  the  Cork 
Steamship  Company,  and  there  is  the  Liverpool 
route  and  the  Fleetwood  route  which  I am  going 
to  mention  by-and-bye  between  the  London  and 
North  Western,  and  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Companies.  I should  say  that  of  the 
passengers  we  would  probably  get  more  than 
half  and  of  goods  we  should  get  rather  less.  But 
I may  say  this  much,  however,  that  the  value  of 
the  Irish  traffic  to  the  London  and  North  West- 
ern Company  per  se ; that  is,  what  they  them- 
selves get  out  of  it,  is  a larger  amountthan  what 
they  get  out  of  the  Scotch  traffic  ; in  fact,  the 
revenue  we  derive  from  traffic  in  connection  with 
Ireland  is  greater  than  what  we  derive  in  con- 
nection with  Scotland ; because  there  we  have 
two  very  ardent  opponents  who  run  us  very 
close,  there  is  active  competition  for  Scotland. 
We  have  the  geographical  position  in  our  favour 
at  Holyhead  for  passengers,  but  not  so  much  for 
goods. 

10766.  I suppose  when  your  traffic  has  fallen 
off  very  much,  it  may  be  said  that  the  total  traffic 
has  fallen  off  very  much,  and  not  that  it  has  been 
drawn  off  from  you  to  other  directions  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

10767.  On  the  whole  what  should  you  say  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  traffic? — I consider  that 
the  traffic  between  England  and  Ireland  is 
growing  ; cattle,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  bacon,  and 
all  those  commodities  produced  in  Ireland  from 
a constantly  growing  traffic  which  pays  well,  and 
the  price  of  the  article  which  is  produced  in 
Ireland  has  been  raised  considerably ; the  price  of 
butter  is  higher,  and  so  is  the  price  of  poultry,, 
eggs,  and  all  those  things  which  can  find  an 
immediate  market  in  England  when  carried  at 
moderate  through  rates  from  point  to  point  with 
the  certainty  of  being  delivered  within  48  hours  ; 
anything  parishable  delivered  to  us  in  Ireland  is 
delivered  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  London, 
within 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
within  48  hours.  So  I say,  having  regard  to  the 
facilities  given  for  the  conveyance  of  these 
articles  to  the  best  markets,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  the  value  of  those  articles  to  the  vendors. in 
Ireland  is  very  much  enhanced  by  the  facilities 
o-iven  by  us,  and  not  only  by  us  but  by  other 
Irish  and  English  railway  companies. 

Mr.  Sexton . 

10768.  Do  you  say  that  the  price  of  Irish 
butter  has  been  increasing  in  England  ? — I think 
so;  and,  what  is  more,  a farmer  can  consign  his 
goods  direct  to  the  purchaser  in  England,  with- 
out their  going  through  a middleman  and  being 
bought  and  sold  in  the  markets  through  an  inter- 
mediary. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

10769.  By  your  arrangements  for  facilitating 
that  traffic,  do  you  deal  direct  with  the.  farmers 
at  your  various  stations,  or  do  you  require  some 
sort  of  agent  or  middleman  for  all  this  small 
traffic  of  the  farmer,  which  is  so  important  to 
him  ? — In  Ireland  the  stations  and  the  staff  are 
under  the  management  and  control  of  the  Irish 
railway  companies;  but  in  all  the  principal  parts 
of  Ireland,  even  in  the  far  west,  we  have  servants 
and  agents  of  the  North  Western  Company  who 
attend  the  fairs  and  solicit  the  traffic  to  be  sent 
by  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway; 
and  that  is  not  singular  with  us,  because  all  the 
other  railway  companies  do  the  same. 

10770.  They  form  a medium  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  without  the  goods 
going  through  the  hands  of  any  paid  middleman 
who  may  rob  them  of  half  their  profits? — Yes; 
I know,  with  regard  to  Limerick  butter,  that  the 
way  of  the  trade  in  Limerick  is,  that  a man  goes 
into  the  market  and  buys  a large  quantity  of 
butter  which  he  delivers  to  the  railway  company, 
for  which  he  gets  a signed  shipping  note  showing 
that  he  has  sent  so  many  firkins  of  butter  or  so 
much  goods  consigned  to  people,  say,  in  Man- 
chester. The  moment  he  gets  this  shipping  note 
from  the  railway  company  he  can  go  to  a bank 
and  can  get  an  advance  on  that  shipping  note  as 
representing  the  value  of  the  goods,  getting  his 
money  practically  almost  before  the  goods  have 
left  Limerick  ; he  can  then  go  into,  the  country 
and  commence  buying  again,  paying  the  local 
people  for  what  they  are  selling  and  send  that 
off.  The  shipping  note  is  sent  on  following  the 

oods  to  Manchester,  with  an  order  to  us  not  to 

eliver  the  goods  until  not  only  the  freight  but 
also  the  value  of  the  article,  is  paid,  so  that  every 
facility  exists  for  the  transaction  of  business  of 
that  kind. 

10771.  So  that,  to  a certain  extent,  you  are 
almost  bankers  for  these  poor,  people  ; your 
shipping  notes  pass  as  bills  of  lading  ? — Yes,  they 
pass  as  bills  of  lading  upon  which  advances  are 
made. 

10772.  Is  that  growing  into  a constant  practice 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  ? — It  is  growing,  into  a 
constant  and  regular  practice  between  Limerick 
and  Manchester. 

10773.  Greatly  reducing  the  quantity  of  capital 
which  a small  dealer  need  put  into  his  business  ? 
—-Yes,  certainly. 

10774.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  local  rates  in 
0.98. 


Mr.  Cropper — continued. 

Ireland,  as  far  as  you  have  seen  them,  do  you 
consider  they  bear  a fair  comparison  with  those 
in  England? — Yes  ; I think  they  must  be  fixed 
having  regard  to  the  same  circumstances  as 
control  the  fixing  of  rates  in  this  country.  First 
of  all,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  railway  companies 
themselves  to  fix  fair  rates,  to  create  and  en- 
courage traffic  to  come  over  their  railway,  be- 
cause that  is  their  business,  and  out  of  that  they 
get  a profit.  Then  they  have  to  fix  the  rates, 
having  regard  to  competition  by  sea.  When 
I was  in  Dublin  two  or  three  days  ago,  I saw  one 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  Company’s  steamers  sailing 
from  Dublin  to  Belfast.  As  a matter  of  course, 
she  takes  cargo  ; if  the  railway  company  has  to 
compete  with  the  sea  it  cannot  charge  much 
higher  rates  by  the  railway  ; perhaps  they  may 
charge  a little  higher  on  account  of  the  facilities 
given,  but  not  much  higher  than  what  the 
steamer  would  charge  by  the  sea,  and  that  is 
going  on  all  round  the  coast.  There  is  a com- 
petition from  Dublin  to  Waterford;  the  Clyde 
Steamship  Company’s  boats  are  at  both  ports ; 
and  to  Cork  also,  so  that  all  the  circumstances 
tend  to  make  the  rates  for  long  distances  mode- 
rate in  Ireland,  just  as  they  must  be  in  this 
country  ; besides  that,  I cannot  understand  a 
railway  company  not  giving  suitable  rates  to 
encourage  the  traffic  ; it  is  a thing  they  are 
bound  to  do,  and  a thing  it  is  their  interest 
to  do. 

10775.  But  upon  your  great  lines  you  have 
continually  reduced  the  rates,  and  you  have  had 
a greatly  increased  traffic.  That  depends  upon 
the  vast  amount  of  traffic  that  goes  on  from  one 
part  of  England  to  another ; do  you  think  that 
exists  in  Ireland  ; do  the  railway  companies  take 
the  same  view  as  you  have  done?— As  far.  as  I 
know,  and  1 think  I know  most  of  the  chairmen 
and  directors  and  managers  of  the  Irish  railways. 
I should  say  they  are  quite  as  fully  alive  to  what  is 
their  true  interest  as  any  of  the  railway  managers 
in  England  ; but  as  to  satisfying  the  demands  of 
all  the  traders,  I can  say,  after  a pretty  long 
experience,  that  we  go  a great  way  to  meet  their 
wishes,  and  we  have  to  study  the  case  very  care- 
fully ; and  we  always  find  that  the  largest  traders 
are  the  most  easily  satisfied,  because  they 
understand  both  sides  of  the  case  as  well  as 
we  do. 

10776.  I think  you  were  connected  with  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  which  sat  in  1867 
upon  Irish  railways  ? — No ; I was  not  actually 
connected  with  that  Committee.  Mr.  Cawkwell 
was  the  manager  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  at  the  time ; but  I paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  Report  of  that 
Committee  as  affecting  Irish  railways,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
position  of  Irish  lines,  and  to  value  them,  which 
they  did  ; in  their  Report  recommending  the  Go- 
vernment to  purchase  the  Irish  railways,  and  to 
make  certain  reductions  of  rates,  which  would 
have  resulted  in  a very  large  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  amount  of  600,000 1.  or  700,000  /.  I am 
bound  to  say  that,  though  I knew  the  gentlemen 
very  intimately  who  were  on  that  Committee, 
yet  I differed  entirely  with  the  conclusions  they 

afjit  10777.  Do 
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Mr.  (Sorry. 

10777.  Do  you  say  that  they  recommended, 
the  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? — I am  under  the  impression  that  they  did. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10778.  Was  not  it  rather  a recommendation  to 
consolidate  the  debenture  stocks,  and  guarantee 
them  at  a fixed  rate  of  interest? — I find  I was  in 
error.  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
was  not  absolutely  that  the  railways  should  he 
purchased  by  the  Government,  but  they  did  make 
certain  recommendations  as  to  fares  and  charges ; 
and  they  recommended  very  considerable  reduc- 
tions, dealing  with  the  property  as  a whole ; in 
fact,  in  a way  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Government  or  any  other  body  to  deal  with 
it,  unless  (if  those  recommendations  were  carried 
out)  it  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  railways. 

10779.  I think  the  Commission  recommended 
that  the  debenture  stocks  of  the  companies  should 
be  consolidated  and  guaranteed  by  the  State  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  in  order  to  ease  the  pressure 
upon  the  profits  ? — The  Commissioners  say : 
“ The  calculations  contained  in  this  supplemen- 
tary Report  are  on  the  assumption  that  the  rail- 
ways of  Ireland  would  be  acquired  on  the  terms 
stated  in  our  first  Report,  and  any  departure  from 
such  terms  would  necessarily  cause  an  addition  to 
or  reduction  from  the  figures  here  given ; but  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  such  addition  or  reduction 
would  be  important.”  It  is  not  an  absolute  re- 
commendation that  the  railways  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  State ; it  appears  that  their  recom- 
mendation was  to  consider  the  terms  upon  which 
the  railways  might  be  acquired. 

10780.  I think  they  further  concluded  by 
saying  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  at  once  a 
large  reduction  in  the  rates  ; and  after  a certain 
fixed  minimum  charge  to  make  the  mileage  scale 
for  the  several  classes  of  traffic  applicable  to  all 
distances? — Yes,  I think  upon  the  question  of  the 
mileage  scale  they  were  wrong ; because  if  a 
mileage  scale  were  adopted  universally  it  would 
tend  to  throw  the  traffic  coming  to  or  from  Ireland 
through  a particular  port  which  might  not  be  the 
best  port.  And  I cannot  illustrate  that  better 
than  by  saying  that  assuming  traffic  were  goino- 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick  to  London, 
it  depending  upon  the  geographical  distance 
whether  the  traffic  went  by  Milford  or  Holyhead, 
there  being  only  a few  miles  difference  in  distance 
between  these  routes;  the  effect  of  adopting  a 
universal  mileage  scale  would  be  to  force  the 
whole  of  the  traffic  by  way  of  Cork,  that  being 
the  nearest  port.  Then  there  would  be  the 
question  of  the  longest  sea  journey,  for  the  traffic 
as  compared  with  its  going  by  other  ports,  Dublin 
or  Waterford,  which  would  not  give  such  a long 
sea  voyage,  and  which  routes  would  probably 
afford  greater  advantages  as  far  as  the  public 
were  concerned. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

10781.  Therefore,  you  would  think  that  any 
ordinary  competition  was  much  better  than  any 
Government  solution  of  the  difficulty? — Cer- 
tainly. In  fact,  the  principle  of  universal  mileage 

rates  has  been  condemned  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s Commission  in  1867,  and  by  the  Rates  and 
Fares  Committee  three  or  four  years  ago.  I do 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
not  believe  any  one  understanding  the  question 
would  advocate,  as  far  as  goods  were  concerned 
a universal  rale  for  the  conveyance  of  merchan- 
dise or  minerals. 

10782.  I gather  that  you  consider  that,  since 
1868,  the  whole  feeling  with  regard  to  the  equal 
mileage  rates  has  greatly  altered  ?— I think  so. 

10783.  And  that  the  persons  most  interested 
in  the  subject  would  now  feel  that  the  ordinary 
competition  of  the  different  lines,  under  a dif- 
ferent and  more  consolidated  form  of  manage- 
ment, would  be  much  the  best  way  to  effect  a 
reduced  expenditure  ?— Yes,  I think  that  is  con- 
ceded. 

10784.  You  also  remember  that  the  Commis- 
sion went  into  very  minute  suggestions,  and  they 
recommended  considerable  reductions  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  classes  ?— Yes  ; and  they 
quoted  particularly  the  case  of  the  Belgian  rail- 
ways. A great  part  of  the  railways  in  "Belgium 
have  been  acquired  by  the  State  (they  have  not 
quite  got  them  all);  but  the  Commissioners  con- 
sidered that  there  was  a certain  analogy  between 
the  position  of  the  Irish  railways  and  the  Bel- 
gian State  railways.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
Parliament  thought  it  desirable  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  managing  railways  in  Ireland  upon  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  State  have  managed  the  rail- 
ways in  Belgium,  great  advantages  might  be 
given  to  someone;  but  if  large  reductions  of 
rates  were  made,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the 
consumer  would  get  the  advantage  of  it;  it 
would  be  rather  the  manufacturer  or  the  middle 
man,  or  some  other  person  in  the  trade,  who 
would  get  it. 

10785.  In  course  of  time  it  would  come  down 
to  the  producer,  would  it  not  ?— It  might  do  so; 
but  the  result  of  working  the  Belgian  railways 
has  been,  that  whilst  in  1869  the  State  did  make 
a little  profit,  for  they  made  a profit  of  6,600,000 
francs,  and  although  they  made  a little  profit  up 
to  the  year  1872,  yet,  since  1872,  as  far  as  the 
State  railways  are  concerned,  they  have  been 
upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  book  altogether,  be- 
cause they  show  a loss  on  the  working  of  the 
railways  of  3,783,000  francs  in  1883. 

10786.  You  think  that  that  arises  from  the  sys- 
tem of  endeavouring  to  put  down  a hard  rule  as  to 
the  rates  and  fares? — And  having  reduced  the 
rates  and  fares  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have 
ceased  to  be  profitable,  and,  practically,  do  not 
pay  for  the  working  of  the  railways.  If  Parlia- 
ment were  to  do  that  in  Ireland  they  must  first 
acquire  the  railways,  and  that  would  be  a very 
improvident  thing  to  do.  1 do  not  know  anv 
case  in  which  money  is  expended  without  bein^ 
supposed  to  yield  a small  profit,  except  that  in 
Belgium  the  railways  are  supposed  to  be  carried 
on  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ; but  as  far  as 
the  Government  is  concerned  the  railways  do 
not  pay  their  expenses. 

10787.  Do  you  know  whether  the  railway 
companies,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  that 
Commission,  reduced  their  rates  ?— No ; if  they 
had  reduced  their  rates  it  would  have  resulted  in 
their  paying  no.  dividend  either.  I am  quite 
sure  that  if  _ the  revenue  of  the  principal  railway 
companies  m Ireland  were  materially  reduced 
by  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  it  would  mean  the 
absolute  loss  of  the  original  capital. 

10788.  I observe 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued. 

10788.  I observe  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  was  that  there  should  be  a re- 
duction of  the  goods  rates  of  31  per  cent,  on  the 
first  class,  45  per  cent,  on  the  second  class,  and 
42  per  cent,  upon  the  third  class? — Yes;  but 
that  is  misleading,  as  figures  always  may  be. 
Then  they  go  on  to  say  that,  after  a period  of 
11  years,  they  calculated  that  that,  like  bread 
thrown  upon  the  waters,  would  be  brought  back 
to  them  ; but  I think  they  were  wrong  alto- 
gether. 

10789.  I suppose  that  bread  was  not  thrown 
upon  the  waters  in  Ireland.  Would  you  .give 
the  Committee  your  own  idea  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  developing  the  railway  system  in  Ire- 
land, for  I know  you  have  given  much  thought 
to  the  subject? — I do  not  know  that  what  I 
have  to  say  is  either  original  or  perhaps  worthy 
of  a <rreat  deal  of  consideration ; but,  I think, 
first  of  all,  the  Government  have  made  a mistake 
in  the  Act  that  was  passed  two  or  three  years 
a«-o  to  make  certain  advances  or  guarantees  for 
the  construction  of  tramways.  I say  that  for 
this  reason,  that  I believe  that  that  facility 
which  is  given  for  raising  money  partly  by  the 
o-uarantee  of  the  barony  and  partly  by  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  Government,  has  led,  probably  (I 
do  not  say  it  disrespectfully  at  all),  to  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  engineers  and  solicitors,  look- 
ing out  to  see  where  they  could  project  a tram- 
way or  light  railway  for  the  purpose  of  serv- 
ing a particular  district;  all  in  good  faith,  I 
have  no  doubt ; but,  still,  when  such  a line  is 
made  it  has  to  be  worked  as  an  independent 
concern,  and  not  always  in  friendly  alliance  with 
the  existing  railways.  Now,  if  l entertain  one 
notion  more  strongly  than  another,  it  is  that  in 
Ireland  you  should  pursue  the  system  which 
has  been  adopted  in  France,  to  a certain  extent, 
and  divide  the  country  into  certain  territories. 
I would  give  to  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland 
the  northern  part,  to  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western  the  western  part  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  Companies  the  whole  of  the 
country  to  the  south  and  west,  and  that  facilities 
should  be  given  to  the  companies,  by  amalgama- 
tion, to  acquire  any  little  independent  railways 
that  may  exist,  upon  fair  terms.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  railways  in  Ire- 
land, I believe  honestly  the  limit  has  been 
reached  at  which  any  man  would  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  take  out  sovereigns  to  con- 
struct a railway.  I do  not  think  that,  commer- 
cially, there  is  any  point  you  can  put  your  hand 
on  Ireland,  at  this  moment,  where  it  would  pay 
any  prudent  man  to  spend  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  railways.  Now,  if  you  start 
with  the  condition,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  to  be 
a territorial  division  of  the  country  between  those 
three  companies,  which  I would  say  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  country  can  be  divided ; then 
there  are  districts  where  railways  ought  to  be 
constructed  and  where  they  are  required,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people,  such  as  the  one 
I mentioned  between  Ballyshannon  and  Sligo, 
and  such  as  the  one  Sir  Ralph  Cusack  men- 
tioned, from  Galway  to  Clifden ; and  there  are 
other  places  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  I 

0.98. 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
went  a few  years  ago,  where  railways  would  be 
very  desirable,  but  they  would  not  pay.  In 
those  cases  I think  the  Government  ought  to 
take  a bold  step ; that,  taking  the  best  advice 
they  can  of  the  parties  locally  interested,  and 
consulting  with  the  parent  railway  companies, 
they  should  actually  find  the  money  and  con- 
struct the  railways  in  these  outlying  districts, 
where,  as  my  experience  goes,  if  they  were  con- 
structed for  ready  money,  the  cost  would  never 
exceed  from  8,000  l.  to  10,000  l.  a mile. 

Chairman. 

10790.  You  would  consider  it  would  tend  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  that  the 
State  should  construct  those  branch  railways? — 
I think  it  would  be  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  country  that  the  State  should  construct  those 
railways  very  much  in  the  way  that  those  branch 
railways  have  been  constructed  in  France. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

10791.  Upon  the  5 feet  3 gauge?— I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  5 feet  3 gauge  is  the  best 
gauge,  but  that  existing ; I would  not  have  it 
changed.  You  might  save  a few  thousands  a 
mile  by  adopting  a narrow  gauge;  but,  I think, 
looking  at  the  position  of  the  country,  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  to  have  any  break  of  gauge. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

10792.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  a 
“ few  thousands  a mile  ” would  be  saved  ? — The 
broad  gauge  would  cost  from  8,000  l.  to  10,000  l. 
a mile,  whereas  if  you  made  it  a 3-feet,  gauge  it 
might  be  constructed  somewhat  more  cheaply ; I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  how  much  cheaper,  but  a 
3 -feet  gauge  could  be  constructed  somewhat 
cheaper  than  the  broad  gauge  ; but  notwithstand- 
ing that,  I wouldnotintroduce  into  Ireland,  though 
I know  some  people  hold  a contrary  opinion,  a 
break  of  gauge.  Then,  if  the  Government  were 
to  do  this,  and  construct  these  railways,  they 
should  enter  into  some  working  agreement  with 
the  parent  companies,  that  is  to  say,  the  terri- 
torial companies,  to  work  these  railways  at  cost 
price,  or  not  exceeding  cost  price,  and  any  profit 
of  the  undertaking  would  go  to  the  Government. 
Then  eventually  the  traffic  would  probably 
develope  to  such  an  extent  that,  by  providing  a 
sinking  fund  in  some  way  or  other,  the  original 
cost  would  be  repaid. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10793.  Upon  what  principle  would  you  ask 
the  territorial  companies  to  work  the  branch  rail- 
ways at  cost  price  ? — For  this  reason,  though 
there  is  no  “ principle  ” in  it  at  all : you  cannot 
construct  an  ‘‘  end  on  ” railway  without  its 
affording  a contributive  value  to  the  parent 
undertaking;  that  is  to  say,  while  it  earns  a 
certain  amount  per  se,  it  brings  traffic  on  to  the 
old  line.  Therefore,  I would  always  propose 
that  in  the  projection  of  new  lines,  they  should 
be  worked  at  not  exceeding  cost  pries ; and  I 
think  the  parent  companies  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  it. 

10794.  Upon  the  ground  that  they  would 
4 e derive 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

derive  an  indirect  benefit  ? — An  absolute  benefit ; 
not  an  indirect  benefit. 

10795.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  increase  of  their 
own  traffic? — Yes. 

Chairman, 

10796.  Would  those  be  single  lines?— Yes, 
they  would  be  single  lines. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

10797.  Your  experience  in  these  matters  is 
much  larger  than  most  people’s,  and  you  must 
forgive  our  pressing  you  upon  this  point.  Your 
idea  is,  that  the  Government  advancing  money 
to  extend  the  railway  system  widely  in  Ireland 
might  at  the  same  time  bring  to  bear  upon  these 
railway  combinations  which  we  bave  alluded 
to,  a considerable  pressure  as  regards  their 
own  rates  and  fares  at  the  same  time? — As  to 
the  pressure  upon  their  own  rates  and  fares,  I do 
not  think,  unless  the  Government  were  to  do 
something  more,  that  it  would  be  fair  to  give 
the  Government  the  power  to  interfere  with  the 
rates  and  fares  upon  their  present  undertakings. 
If  the  Government  would  go  further  and  under- 
take certain  obligations  with  regard  to  the  de- 
benture or  loan  capital,  and  assist  in  letting  them 
have  their  debenture  or  loan  capital  at  a very 
low  rate  of  interest,  then,  I think,  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  entitled  to  say  to  the  existing 
companies,  it  would  be  fair  to  call  upon  you  to 
revise  the  rates  you  are  charging. 

10798.  I thought  that  if  they  developed  and 
increased  the  traffic  on  the  line  they  might  at 
the  same  time  fairly  review  the  charges  ? — That 
would  be  a fair  subject  for  inquiry.  When  the 
Government  of  the  day,  whichever  it  might  be, 
really  meant  business  they  might  fairly  go  into 
the  question  as  to  the  charges  made,  and  I think, 
probably,  the  result  of  some  suggestion  as  I have 
made  would  be  that  the  Government  might  ap- 
point an  ex-officio  director  upon  these  boards,  the 
same  as  they  have  upon  the  Indian  railways. 
Where  the  Indian  Government  guarantees  to  the 
East  Indian,  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  and 
other  railways,  a certain  rate  of  interest,  they 
have  Mr.  Juland  Danvers,  a Government  direc- 
tor, who  sits  on  the  board,  and  who  is  consulted 
with  regard  to  all  questions  respecting  rates  and 
fares,  and  everything  else;  that  is,  however, 
where  the  Government  have  given  substantial 
aid  in  the  construction,  or  guarantee,  of  the  ori- 
ginal undertaking.  If  they  gave  substantial  aid 
to  the  Irish  companies  which  I have  mentioned, 

I think  it  would  be  a fair  thing  to  say,  we  shall 
nominate  a gentleman  who  shall  consider  with 
you  what  is  right  and  fair  as  between  the  interest 
of  the  railway  company  and  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

10799.  Do  you  know  the  way  in  which  the 
French  Government  maintains  control  over  the 
railways  in  any  similar  system  ? — In  France  the 
tariffs  that  all  the  railway  companies  are  per- 
mitted to  charge  are  settled  and  printed,  and 
issued,  I think,  every  six  months  or  so  by  a de- 
partment of  the  Government  in  Paris.  I am  not 
quite  sure  whether  that  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  position  of  our  Board  of  Trade;  but,  of 
course,  the  railways  in  France  are  constructed 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
by  concessions  in  the  first  place,  and,  practically 
upon  the  principle  of  a territorial  district  to  each 
great  railway  ; but  that  in  itself  was  not  found 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  French,  and  they 
have  had  a variety  of  plans  since.  I have  taken 
some  trouble  to  get  up  a memorandum  upon  the 
subject  which  shows  that  even  the  development 
of  the  outlying  districts  in  Franoe  could  not  be 
accomplished  unless  by  State  aid,  and  in  many 
cases  by  the  Government  actually  constructing 
new  railways  and  handing  them  over,  pretty 
much  as  I have  indicated  to  you,  to  be  worked 
by  the  existing  companies. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10800.  Will  you  hand  in  that  memorandum? 
— I will  hand  it  in  ( handing  in  the  same). 

Mr.  Cropper. 

10801.  May  I ask  you  if  the  French  Govern- 
menthave  adopted  in  any  form  the  system  tliatyou 
are  so  much  in  favour  of,  of  having  a director  at  the 
board,  rather  than  endeavouring  to  form  the  whole 
board  themselves  in  some  central  bureau  ? — I am 
not  quite  sure  that  in  France  the  Government 
have  a director  sitting  at  the  board.  On  the 
Indian  railways  we  have.  I say  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  were  to  give  a substantial 
aid  to  the  existing  Irish  railways,  it  might  be  a 
fair  thing  to  say,  that  in  consideration  of  their 
doing  this,  and  granting  you  an  absolute  territory 
to  yourselves,  so  that  no  one  else  shall  come  near 
you,  we  shall  require  some  gentleman  to  sit  ou 
the  board  to  represent  the  interest  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  interest  of  the  people  to  some 
extent. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10802.  In  France  the  Government  do  not  want 
a director  upon  the  board,  because  they  fix  the 
tariffs  by  decree  of  the  Government  department? 
— The  tariff  of  charge  which  is  levied  upon  the 
French  railways,  first  of  all,  is  a classification 
approved  by  the  department,  and  the  actual  rates 
themselves  are  approved. 

10803.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a repre- 
sentative upon  the  board  in  that  case  ? — There 
is  not. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

10804.  What  I gather  from  you  is  that  you 
would  very  much  prefer  that  it  were  done  by 
some  deputy  sitting  with  the  boards  throughout 
the  country  understanding  the  different  condi- 
tions of  the  lines? — Yes,  granting  all  the  pre- 
mises I have  shadowed  forth,  which  are  that  the 
railways  should  be  granted  absolute  possession 
of  these  different  districts  or  territories ; that 
the  Government  should  actually  find  the  money 
to  construct  new  railways,  and  that  they  should 
assist  the  companies  in  other  ways.  If  that 
were  done  I think  it  would  be  a fair  thino-  for 
the  Government  to  say,  you  must  take  care  that 
our  intentions  are  faithfully  and  properly  carried 
out ; and  then  a gentleman  in  the  position  of  Mr. 
Juland  Danvers  on  the  East  Indian  Railways 
would  see  that  they  were  carried  out  duly. 

10805;  Do  you  know  whether  the  present 
interest  in  the  debenture  money  borrowed  by. the 
Irish 
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Mr..  Cropper — continued. 

Irish  railways  is  much  higher  than  that  paid  in 
England?— Upon  the  best  undertakings  I should 
think  not.  I should  say  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company  would  be  able  to  raise,  their 
money  quite  as  cheaply  as  we  have  done,  and  the 
Great  Northern  Company  in  the  same  way.  The 
Midland  and  Great  Western  Company  have  been 
rather  going  down  on  account  of  bad  harvests. 
Whether  they  have  converted  their  debenture 
debt  into  debenture  stock  or  not,  I am  not  quite 
sure.  It  has  been  the.  practice  of  railway  com- 
panies, instead  of  having  a large  sum  falling  due 
and  being  renewable  every  few  years,  to  make 
that  into  a 4 per  cent,  debenture  stock,  and  pro- 
bably the  Irish  railways  have  done  so. 

10806.  Because  there  would  not  be  much  ad- 
vantage in  the  Government  doing  what  you 
describe,  unless  their  rates  of  borrowing  were 
higher  than  yours  ; you  can  borrow  almost  as 
cheaply  as  the  Government,  can  not  you? — No.; 
the.  Government  ean  get  money  at  2J  percent., 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10807.  A.  Government  witness  told  us  that 
they  can  borrow  at  3 per  cent.,  including  the  cost 
of  administration  ? — I daresay  that  would  be,  so. 

Mr.  Corry. 

10808.  You  said  that  prior  to  1858  the  Only 
through  system  of  booking  referred  to  the  pas- 
senger system  ? — There  was  through  booking  to 
the  ports,  but  not  to  the  interior,  I think. 

10809.  In  1864,  under  your  suggestion  you 
commenced  the  through  booking  of  goods  ? — Yes, 
we  did. 

10810.  Do  you  find  that  that  system  of  through 
booking  has  increased  the  traffic  as  much  as  you 
expected? — I think  it  has,  having  regard,  of 
course,  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  to  the 
power  of  production  or  consumption,  as  far  as 
Ireland  is  concerned. 

10811.  Am  I right,  in  gathering  from  what  you 
have  said,  that  you  consider  the  system  of  through 
booking  has  improved  the  facilities  for  farmers  in 
Ireland  to  distribute  their  goods  in  England  upon 
much  better  terms  than  they  could  formerly 
have  done  ? — I think  so,  coupled,  of  course,  with 
the  dispatch  and  facilities  which  were  given  for 
the  transmission  of  those  goods  to  the  English 
markets. 

10812.  You  spoke  very  particularly  of  perish- 
able goods,  I presume,  because  that  really,  after 
all,  is  the  only  report  from  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  practically?1 — There  is  a large  quan- 
tity of  bacon  comes  from  Ireland  into  England, 
and  although  that  is  not  perishable,  yet  they  ap- 
pear to  be  in  as  great  a hurry  to  get  that  from 
point  to  point  as  perishable  goods. 

10813.  I thought  more  of  the  fresh  pork 
trade  ? — The  fresh  pork  trade  is  developed  more, 
I should  say,  in  the  north  and  north-west'  of 
Ireland  than  it  has  done  in  the  south.  We.  are 
carrying  a large  quantity  of  bacon  from  Lime- 
rick to  London. 

10814.  The  figuresyou  have  given  the  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  increase  of  traffic  from 
1865  to  1884,.  both-  in  passengers  and  goods,  are 
very  striking ; but  in  that  increase  have  you  in- 
cluded your  Fleetwood  traffic  ?■ — I did  not  give 
figures  for  Fleetwood.  It  is  a remarkable  thing 

0.98. 


Mr.  Corry — continued. 

that  Fleetwood  has  remained  pretty  nearly  sta- 
tionary. I have  not  got  the  figures  for  the  same 
period.  In  1864,  the  quantity  of  tonnage  of 
goods  by  way  of  Fleetwood  was  44,000  tons, 
and  in  1883  it  was  60,000  tons.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  1864  was  9,000  head  only,  and  in  1883 
it  was  19,000.  There  were  a thousand  horses  in 
1864 ; that  has  risen  to  2,149  horses.  Live  pigs 
have  gone  down  from  the  north  of  Ireland  from 
some  means  or  another,  and  the  passengers  have 
remained  very  nearly  stationary.  The  average 
for  the  whole  period  lias  been  about  25,000  saloon 
passengers  and  about  22,000  steerage  passengers 
by  way  of  Fleetwood. 

10815.  I would  like  to  know  if  the  compara- 
tively stationary  state  of  the  traffic,  via  Fleet- 
wood,  has  not  been  influenced  to.  some  extent  by 
competing  lines,  by  Liverpool  and  Barrow  and 
Larne  ? — Yes  ; I think  the  improvement  of  the 
service  upon  Dublin  has  also  had  a tendency  to 
draw  from  the  extreme  limits  of  Ireland,  both 
north  and  south,  the  traffic  rather  towards  Dublin, 
than  the  outports,  Waterford  or  Belfast. 

10816.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  your  suggestion 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  railways 
in  Ireland,  because  whilst  viewing  with  some 
disfavour  the  Bill  to.  which  you  referred  with 
regard  to.  the  construction  of  tramways,  which  I 
did  not  exactly  feel  was  the  best  way  of  doing 
what  ought  to  be  done,  but  your  suggestion  is 
that  there  should  be  an  amalgamation  into  three 
different  companies  of  the  whole  of  the  railways 
of  Ireland — the  Great  Northern,  the  Great 
Southern  and  W estern,  and  the  Great  W estern  ? 
— The  Great  Northern  is  an  instance  where 
amalgamation  has  been  brought  about  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  I think  with  great  advantage  to 
the  railway  and  to  the  district  which  they  serve. 
I have  very  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the 
Great  Northern  Company  had  not  bought  up  the 
Irish  North  Western  (that  was  the  railway  from 
Dundalk  to  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry),  that 
the  then  owning  company  would  have  been  unable 
to  have  kept  it  open ; it  must  have  been  shut  up, 
it  was  hardly  safe  at  one  time  to  run  over. 

10817.  Is  it  the  fact  that  when  a railway  is 
once  open  they  can  shut  it  up  very  easily  ? — I 
have  known  an  instance  or  two  where  a railway 
having  been  opened  has  been  shut  up  and  the 
banks  and  cuttings  have  returned  to  green  fields 
again  ; I have  known  that  even  in  England. 

10818.  What  you  have  told  the  Committee 
with  regard  to  the  negotiability  of  your  shipping 
notes  is  very  important,  but  do  they  carry  with 
them  the  same  risks  as  a bill  of  lading  would  do  ? 
— I am  afraid  I could  hardly  answer  that  ques- 
tion. There  is  a risk,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
if  we  deliver  the  goods  without  the  order  of  the 
person  and  the  production  of  the  shipping  note. 
If  we  have  made  a wrong  delivery  we  should  be 
liable  for  the  value  of  the  goods. 

10819.  I am  referring  more  to  claims  for 
damage  ? — -I  think  the  conditions  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

10820.  You  would  be  liable  to  all  the  incidents 
of  damage  ? — -Yes,  I think  the  bill  of  lading  and 
the  shipping  note,  where  it  represents  a value, 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
stand  exactly  in  the  same  relation  one  to  the 
other,  but  I am  not  a lawyer  and  cannot  say; 
there  may  be  a greater  security  in  a bill  of  lading, 
but  I am  not  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Corry. 

10821.  These  shipping  notes  of  yours,  as  you 
have  told  us,  really  afford  banking  accommo- 
dation, because  if  a trader  can  go  to  a bank  with 
your  shipping  note,  and  get  an  advance  upon  the 
goods  he  has  actually  sent  away,  he  has  that 
money  wherewith  to  go  and  purchase  other  goods 
before  the  first  goods  are  delivered? — Yes,  I 
think  that  must  be  the  course  of  trade  in  Ireland 
generally.  I know  that  an  eminent  banker  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  told  me  one  day  that  they 
had  got,  as  a rule,  from  their  depositors  in  the 
country  the  amount  of  money  which  their  Lon- 
donderry customers  wanted  upon  the  market  day. 
The  moment  the  goods  were  shipped  off  they 
advanced  the  money  on  the  bills  of  lading  and 
fresh  goods  were  bought. 

10822.  Are  you  aware  of  the  very  large 
business  that  is  done  in  that  direction  in  con- 
nection with  the  fishing  trade  in  Kinsale  ? — I 
know  of  the  Kinsale  fishing  trade,  but  I do  not 
know  how  the  financial  part  of  it  is  managed.  I 
know  there  is  a very  large  traffic  and  that  we  have 
a large  interest  in  the  fishing  trade  of  Kinsale. 

10823.  You  quite  agree,  in  common  with  many 
others  interested  in  Ireland,  that  the  construction 
of  railways  in  parts  which  are  not  now  developed 
would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  the  country, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  duty  and  interest  of 
the  Government  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
these  railways,  though  they  would  not  absolutely 
pay? — Yes.  What  would  it  matter  to  the 

Government  of  a great  country  like  this  to  spend 
five  or  ten  millions  of  money  in  opening  up  those 
poor  districts  of  Ireland ; it  would  be  a very 
small  thing.  If  the  money  were  raised  at  3 per- 
cent., it  would  be  only  a question  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  a year. 

10824.  If  the  Government  had  been  wise 
enough  to  have  carried  out  the  proposition  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  Ireland  would  have  been 
in  a different  position  ? • — I do  not  remember 
what  the  proposition  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
was,  but  I recollect  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  the  early 
days  of  railways,  suggested  a territorial  division 
of  England  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10825.  Lord  George  Bentinck’s  plan  involved 
an  expenditure  of  sixteen  millions  ? — I may  say 
that  I do  not  know  any  place  where  it  would  be 
desirable  to  construct  a railway  -where  that  rail- 
way would  not  pay  its  working  expenses,  and 
everything  above  its  working  expenses  would  go 
to  the  Government  in  the  end. 

Chairman. 

10826.  Do  you  think  that  such  a railway 
would  pay  its  working  expenses  at  first? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

10827.  With  regard  to  the  fixing  of  the  rates 
between  England  and  Ireland  for  goods  and 
passengers,  I understand  from  you  that  the  rates 
are  fixed  by  a conference  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Ewart — continued. 

10828.  Is  there  really  any  competition;  we 
have  the  Fleetwood  line,  we  have  the  Barrow 
line,  and  we  have  the  Liverpool  line,  and  some 
other  less  important  ones,  but  is  there  any  real 
competition? — There  is  very  active  competition 
in  the  service  and  accommodation,  but  there  is 
no  competition  in  rates  ; the  rates  are  the  same 
by  all  routes ; that  is  the  same  all  the  world 
over;  it  is  the  same  in  England  and  it  is  the 
same  in  the  trade  between  England  and  America, 
and  it  is  the  same  in  the  trade  between  England 
and  China  and  Japan.  Wherever  a large  trade 
exists,  there  is  an  understanding  among  the 
carrying  interests,  whether  railways  or  steam 
packet  companies  trading  between  any  two 
countries,  whereby  the  rates  are  fixed  and  the 
charges  the  same. 

10829.  I think  scarcely  to  the  same  extent  as 
between  England  and  Ireland  ? — Taking  Scot- 
land and  England,  the  rates  between  Scotland 
and  England  are  fixed  upon  the  same  principle. 
We  have  an  English  and  Scotch  conference,  and 
though  there  are  the  three  English  and  as  many 
Scotch  companies  competing  for  the  passengers 
and  goods,  we  meet  in  conference,  fix  the  rates 
on  both  passengers  and  goods,  and  we  all  charge 
alike. 

10830.  Then  there  is  no  remedy  ? — I do  not 
know  what  remedy  you  would  have.  I do  not 
know  what  further  remedy  there  can  be  beyond 
that  of  the  people  who  have  a capital  at  stake  and 
a dividend  to  earn ; and  they  do  not  pay  too  much 
as  it  is. 

10831.  Practically  it  is  a monopoly? — It  is  a 
regulated  monopoly,  and  if  we  do  not  behave 
ourselves,  when  we  come  to  Parliament,  as  we 
frequently  do,  we  hear  of  it  and  have  to  give  an 
account  of  ourselves. 

10832.  With  regard  to  encouraging  trade  in 
Ireland  by  bringing  over  goods  or  yarns  to  be 
manufactured  there,  and  sending  them  back  to 
England  to  be  bleached  or  printed  or  dyed,  and 
then  sending  them  back  to  Ireland,  that  is  those 
which  first  come  from  England  and  then  go  to 
Ireland,  and  then  back  from  Ireland  to  England, 
and  then  back  from  England  to  Ireland,  and 
then  back  again,  going  from  Liverpool  or  Fleet- 
wood,  is  there  any  facility  or  any  concession 
made  upon  that  fourfold  traffic  in  the  same 
article  ? — No ; fair  rates  are  fixed  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  they  sent  them  back  20  times  the 
same  rates  would  be  charged.  I do  not  see  why 
you  should  give  a ton  of  goods  a return  ticket  at 
a less  charge,  because  you  have  the  service  to 
do ; it  is  not  like  a passenger ; you  have  the 
same  service  to  perform  in  each  particular  in- 
stance! 

10833.  I have  in  my  view  bringing  yarns  from 
Manchester  to  Belfast  at  27  s.  6 d.,  that  is  taken 
back,  say  to  Barnsley,  and  that  would  be  30  s. 
more ; it  is  taken  to  and  fro  for  various  purposes 
until  finally  it  reaches  about  100  s.  for  carriage  ? 
— Yes,  and  still  you  are  able  to  find  a good  market 
for  the  produce,  and  to  make  a good  profit  upon 
it. 

10834.  But  it  is  a high  charge  upon  the  manu- 
facturer?— The  surprise  to  me  is  that  all  you 
great  wealthy  manufacturers  do  not  prevent  the 
necessity  of  having  to  send  backwards  and  for- 
wards. If  you  have  to  pay  90s.  a ton  before  the 
goods 
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Mr.  Ewart — continued- 

goods  are  completed,  why  do  not  you  prevent  it? 
It  cannot  be  that  there  is  anything  to .complain 
of  about  the  railway  charges.  The  fact  that  they 
go  backwards  and  forwards  is  a particular  inci- 
dent of  the  trade. 

10835.  But  when  we  consider  that  there  is.  as 
much  charged  for  the  one  operation  of  bringing 
the  goods  over  to  Belfast  from  England,  as  would 
take°the  goods  to  some  place  in  Belgium,  or  to 
Chicago, 'it  seems  to  be  a very  heavy  charge  upon 
the  manufacturers  in  Ireland?— -I  have  dis- 
cussed that  27  s.  .6  d.  rate  with  your  friend  bir 
John  Preston  a great  many  times,  and  be  has 
always  gone  away  quite  satisfied  in  the  end.  . 

10836.  I think  you  are  quite  right  m saying 
that  the  large  people  give  less  trouble  than  the 
small  ones  ; but  I think  it  is  a pity  that  they  do; 
now  how  do  the  railway  companies  settle  between 
themselves ; they  all  get  the  same  thing  for  goods 
coming  from  Nottingham  to  Belfast,  no  matter 
how  they  come  ; how  do  they  settle  that  amongst 
themselves?— The  settlements  are  made  through 
the  Irish  Clearing  House.  Accounts  are  ren- 
dered to  the  Irish  Clearing  House,  and  they  have 
instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  division  ; they  give 
each  company  their  share,  and  make  their  ba- 
lances monthly. 

10837.  If  it  is  a longer  mileage  by  one  tnan 
the  other,  how  is  it  arranged  ? — Sometimes  the 
longest  mileage  has  to  accept  the  rate  of  the 
shortest.  If  one  company  goes  a long  way  round 
about,  and  another  has  the  shortest  route,  they 
have  to  take  their  division  as  by  the  shortest 
route ; that,  is  a very  general  practice.  Some- 
times the  divisions  as  between  Irish  and  English 
companies  is  by  mileage,  sometimes  it  is  not  by 
mileage,  but  by  fixed  proportions. 

10838.  With  regard  to  the  construction  ot 
railways  by  the  Government,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  Government  could  construct  those  rail- 
ways as  cheaply  as  the  existing  companies  could 
do  ? — They  could  find  the  money,  or  pay  it  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  engineer.  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  about  to  construct  a railway  I take  it 
they  would  pursue  the  same  system,  and  adopt 
the  same  plan  as  we  do.  They  would  have 
careful  plans  and  estimates  prepared  of  the  cost 
of  works,  stations,  and  sidings.  Secondly,  the 
engineer  would  tell  them,  within  a 10  per  cent, 
contingency,  how  much  that  would  cost,  and  then 
the  Government  would  put  up  the  contract  to  be 
let,  and  the  Government  might  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  works  themselves  through 
their  Board  of  Works,  letting  the  actual  construc- 
tion be  carried  out  by  the  resident  engineer  of 
the  Irish  Company.  That  would  probably  be 
the  best  and  most  economical  way  of  doing  it. 
All  the  Government  would  have  .to  do  would  be  to 
see  that  the  works  were  substantially  constructed, 
and  that  they  got  full  value  for  the  money  that 
they  found  for  the  construction  of  the  railways. 

10839.  I agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  country  for  the  Government  to 
expend  the  money;  but  I should  have  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  advanced  the 
money  to  the  existing  companies  at  a very  low 
rate  ? — But  I go  further  than  that.  I say  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Midland 
Great  W estern  Railway  Company  to  accept  the 
money  at  any  rate  at  all  to  make  a railway 
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from  Galway  to  Clifden,  though  in  the  end  it 
might  be  a profitable  thing  if  made.  I would  say, 
give  it  them  without  any  rate  at  all  until  the  line 
pays  itself.  It  is  such  a little  thing  for  a great 
country  like  this  to  do,  that  if  ever  the  subject 
had  been  thoroughly  thought  out  a-nd  grasped,  as 
it  ouo-ht  to  have  been  in  the  administration  of  the 
railways  of  Ireland,  it  ought  to  have  been  done 
a long  time  ago. 

10840.  I was  surprised  to  hear  you  speak  so 
disparagingly  as  you  do  regarding  tramways  ? 

I think  you  have  heard  me  say  something  against 
tramways  in  Belfast. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10841.  You  simply  spoke  of  railways  to-day? 
—I  said  that  any  future  development  of  railways 
ought  to  be  of  railways  in  continuation  of  the 
existing  systems  rather  than  the  construction  of 
tramways  or  narrow  gauge  railways  by  indepen- 
dent companies. 

Chairman. 

10842.  That  you  say,  ought  to  have  been  done 
a long  while  ago? — Yes;  I am. not  casting  any 
reflections  upon  anybody . Crediting  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  best  intentions  we  cannot  feel  that 
they  were  doing  a very  good  thing  in  passing 
this  Act  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  tram- 
ways. I believe  Lord  Spencer  was  altogether 
wrong,  and  that  probably  he  had  not  thoroughly 
thought  the  matter  out,  or  been  well  advised. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

10843.  In  the  construction  of  tramways  I was 
supposing  that  the  Government  were  granting 
loans  for  the  purpose?— I think  you  would  be 
better  without  them ; our  experience  as  regards 
tramways  is  that,  for  short  distances,  m and  about 
populous  districts,  tramways  are  exceedingly 
useful  and  may  be  profitable;  I know  nothing 
about  them,  but  for  opening  up  a country  such 
as  we  are  talking  of  I believe  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  adopt  them. 

Chairman. 

10844.  Tramways  have  never  been  used  in 
this  country  for  traffic,  have  they?— I only  know 
of  one  instance,  namely,  where  the  Luke  ot 
Buckingham  laid  one  down  from  Wootton  to  our 
line,  near  Aylesbury,  about  eight  or  nine  miles 
lone;  upon  that  there  are  conveyed  passen- 
o-ers  and  goods.  There  are  certain  narrow  gauge 
railways  in  North  Wales,  but  they  are  very 
exceptional. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

10845.  You  talked  in  the  early  part  of  your 
evidence  of  your  traffic  rates  in  Ireland  being 
controlled  by  the  competition  of  coasting  steamers, 
and  that  is  a very  possible  thing ; but  that  will 
not  affect  the  shorter  distances  between  those 
places.  Take  stations  between  Dublin  and  Cork, 
do  you  think  that  those  places  are  well  accom- 
modated bv  the  railway  where  there  are  no  com- 
peting steamboats  ? — I desired  carefully  to  guard 
myself  from  expressing  an  opinion  as  to.  the  local 
rates,  and  I asked  the  Committee  that  if  I were 
to  be  pressed  upon  that  point  I might  have  a 
particular  rate  put  to  me  that  I might  express 
an  opinion  upon  it  with  a knowledge  ot  the 
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Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued, 
circumstances.  The  only  case  upon  which  I 
expressed  an  opinion  was  the  Great  North  of 
Ireland  case.  I say  that  I cannot  understand  a 
railway  company  in  Ireland,  or  anywhere  else, 
keeping  up  rates  to  such  a pitch  or  such  a height 
as  would  prevent  traffic  coming upon  the  railway ; 
it  is  suicidal  for  them  to  do  so ; it  is  their  interest 
to  give  proper  rates  to  encourage  traffic. 

10846.  Would  not  want  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  directors  lead  them  to  fancy 
that  a higher  rate  was  better  than  a low  rate  ? — 
You  will  find  a good  deal  of  want  of  experience 
upon  the  part  of  directors  with  regard  to  rates 
because  they  do  not  deal  with  them.  The  goods 
managers  and  officers  deal  with  the  rates.  A 
thorough  railway  goods  manager  requires  to  have 
had  years  of  experience,  and  to  know  something 
,°f  ^ie  general  trade  of  the  country,  and  to  be  an 
iron  merchant,  a timber  merchant,  a corn  mer- 
chant, and  to  know  the  course  of  trade  in  every 
respect. 

10847.  I understand  from  your  answer  now 
that  you  will  not  deny  that  there  may  be  cases 
in  Ireland  in  which  the  local  rates  may  press 
heavily  upon  the  traders  ? — I would  not  deny  it, 
because  you  have  probably  had  evidence  that 
such  a thing  exists,  but  I would  say  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  railway  companies  to  remove  it 
the  moment  it  is  shown  to  exist. 

10848.  I gathered  from  what  you  said  to  Mr. 
Cropper  that  you  do  not  believe  it  does  exist  ? — 

I stated  that  the  same  conditions  which  regulate 
rates  in  this  country  prevail  to  a great  extent  in 
Ireland,  but  notwithstanding  that  general  answer 
there  may  be  rates  which  require  modification. 

" ltli  regard  to  ourselves,  every  day  our  goods 
managers  are  meeting  traders  to  consider  their 
requirements  and  give  rates  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  business;  and  I think  it  only 
requires  the  Irish  merchants  or  traders  to  go  to 
head-quarters  and  make  a representation  of  what 
is  wanted,  to  have  it  granted. 

10849.  I have  no  doubt  you  help  small  com- 
panies in  England  by  doing  the  traffic  for  them, 
finding  their  engines  and  all  the  rolling  stock 
and  working  it  ? — Yes,  we  have  working  agree- 
ments with  small  companies  in  certain  districts. 

10850.  Would  it  be  an  unfair  question  to  ask 
you  what  per-centage  you  charge  for  working  ? 
— We  have  not  many  instances,  but  it  °is 
generally,  I think,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts. 

Chairman . 

10851.  Is  that  done  by  leasing  the  lines  ? — It 
it  generally  done  under  agreement.  The  cases  I 
have  m my  mind  are,  the  Mold  and  Denbigh 
Line,  where  we  have  a working  agreement  in 
perpetuity  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  An- 
other is  in  Charnwood  Forest,  from  Lough- 
borough to  Coalville.  There  may  be  others,  but 
there  are  very  few. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

10852.  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is 
that  a line  I was  connected  with  in  Ireland  was 
charged  70  per  cent.,  and  we  were  told  that  that 
was  the  usual  charge  by  the.  London  and  North 
Western  Company.  Iliad  no  great  experience 
m the  matter,  and  could  only  accept  the  state- 
ment ?— But  probably  the  circumstances  in  the 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued, 
working  of  English  and  Irish  railways  are  not 
quite  on  all-fours.  I know  I had  to  make  a very 
bad  bargain  for  Mr.  Brassey  in  working  the 
Ballyshannon  Railway,  that  we  had  to  pay°2  s.  a 
mile  for  every  train  that  was  run  upon  that  line 
including  the  rolling  stock  and  everythino-  else' 
and  frequently  did  not  earn  the  2 s.  a mile°  ’ 

10853.  I think  one  witness  told  the  Committee 
that  you  had  an  arrangement  with  the  Greenore 
Company  that  they  must  produce  to  you  a 
certain  sum  every  year  or  that  they  would  be 
charged  with  the  deficiency  ? — That  is  all 
imaginary.  The  only  arrangement  with  an 
Irish  railway  company  is  with  the  Great 
Northern,  as  to  the  steamers  plying  between 
Greenore  and  Holyhead,  and  there  the  cost  of 
the  working  of  the  steamer  is  a first  charge  unon 
the  through  traffic. 

10854.  These  Irish  companies  with  whom  you 
deal  are  not  obliged  to  make  good  any  loss  to 
you,  are  they  ? — No ; the  Irish  companies  are 
perfectly  independent  of  us. 

10855.  You  were  talking  of  the  route  via 
Holyhead  and  Dublin  being  in  favour  of  vour 
line ; that  that  interfered  with  the  Fleetwood 
traffic  and  kept  it  at  a standstill  ?— The  remark 
was  rather  general  m this  way,  that  all  the  rail- 
ways in  Ireland  being  now  connected  with  the 
North  wall,  and  through  rates  existing  between 
all  places,  and  a better  service  existing°in  Dublin 
than  in  any  other  port  in  Ireland,  the  tendency 
is  rather  that  the  trade  should  come,  through 
Dublin  than  through  other  ports. 

10856.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  Larne  and 
Stranraer  route  might  have  more  effect  upon 
Fleetwood  than  even  that,  on  account  of  the 
shorter  passage?  — The  Larne  and  Stranraer 
route  has  considerable  advantages  for  passengers 
on  account  of  the  short  sea  route.  This  Session 
we  have  a Bill  I think  in  the  other  House  for 
acquiring  a joint  lease  of  the  Portpatrick  Railway 
with  the  Midland,  the  Caledonian,  and  the 
Glasgow  and  South  Western  Companies.  I 
think  the  result  of  those  four  companies  comiuo- 
together  to  lease  that  railway  and  make  arranger 
ments  will  be  a considerable  development  of  the 
route  by  Stranraer.  I know  some  gentlemen 
who  are  very  much  interested  in  the  question  of 
the  mail  service  by  Larne. 

. !0857.  Do  you  agree  with  my  own  contention 
in  thinking  that  that  route  might  have  more  effect 
upon  Fleetwood  and  Belfast  than  even  your 
North  wall  route?— Not  with  regard  to  goods- 
there  are  very  few  goods  go  to  England  by  Lame 
and  Stranraer.  There  are  goods  goino-  to 
Scotland  and  cattle,  but  they  do  not  send  much 
of  their  goods  to  England  by  Larne  and 
Stranraer. 

Mr.  Carry. 

10858.  There  is  some  fish  traffic  there,  is.  there 
not  ? — Yes,  there  is  some  fish  traffic. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce., 

10859.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  rates 
taking  it  from  London  to  Belfast,  were  the  same 
by  all  routes ; surely  you  did  not  mean  that  to 
apply  to  passengers  ? — I was  then  speakino-  0f 
goods  rates,  the  goods  rates  are  the  same.  & 
10860.  You  would,  for  instance,  take  goods 
from  London  by  Holyhead  to.  Belfast  for  tlie. 

same 
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Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued, 
same  as  you  would  take  them  by  -Fleetwood  ? — 
Exactly  the  same. 

10861.  But  not  passengers? — For  passengers 
there  are  different  fares.  I think  the  mail  fare 
through  Dublin  is  the  highest.  I think  vid 
Larne  and  Stranraer  it  is  about  the  same  as  the 
mail  fare.  Fleetwood  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
routes  for  passengers,  and  Liverpool  is  probably 
cheaper  even  than  that ; the  passenger  rates  vary 
to  a certain  extent. 

10862.  Is  there  any  reason  for  making  pas- 
senger fares  vary  when  the  goods  do  not  vary  ? — 
Yes,  I think  there  is  ; there  is  the  nature  of  the 
service  to  be  considered.  For  instance,  the 
cheapest  way  being  through  Liverpool  you  have 
a long  sea  sendee  ; and  you  have  a very  cheap 
fare  from  Belfast  to  Liverpool,  and  probably  on 
from  Liverpool  to  London ; but  you  are  not 
bound  to  charge  upon  passengers  exactly  the 
same  fare  ; they  vary,  I think ; the  mail  fares,  of 
course,  do  vary  from  the  long  sea  route  fares. 

10863.  There  is  a considerable  variation  be- 
tween London  and  Belfast  by  the  different 
routes? — There  is. 

Mr.  Corry, 

10864.  Your  North  Wall  fares  are  cheaper 
than  the  mail  route  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

10865.  Has  your  railway  (the  London  and 
North  Western  Bail  way)  got  an  interest  in  the 
capital  of  any  Irish  railways? — Yes. 

10866.  What  are  they  ? — First,  we  found  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  for  making  what  we  call  the 
North  Wall  Extension  Railway,  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western;  and  we 
found  the  whole  of  the  capital  for  making  the 
railway  from  Greenore  to  Dundalk,  and  from 
Greenore  to  Newry. 

10867.  In  finding  the  capital  for  these  Irish 
railways,  which  I suppose  you  did  under  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — We  did. 

10868.  Have  you  any  special  advantages  or 
exclusive  rights  on  account  of  doing  so,  or  are 
you  simply  shareholders? — In  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company  we  are  simply  share- 
holders. In  the  case  of  the  Dundalk  and  Newry 
line,  although  the  name  is  different,  yet  we  are 
the  only  shareholders  in  it ; that  is  to  say,  the 
London  and  Northwestern  Directors  carry  on 
the  business  of  that  undertaking  under  a different 
name. 

10869,  You  in  this  way  control,  by  having  the 
whole  of  the  capital,  the  traffic  to  England  of 
those  lines,  which  must  go  by  your  line  and  no 
other? — That  would  not  be  so  with  regard  to  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Company. 

10870.  Are  you  only  simply  shareholders  for 
those  which  you  control,  or  have  you  any  agree- 
ment ? If  any  manufacturer  wished  to  send  by 
any  other  line,  going  first  over  your  Irish  line,  is 
he  not  bound  to  you  ? — Of  course  a manufacturer 
can  exercise  his  choice;  he  can  either  use  our 
line,  or  not ; I think  we  have  through-booking  by 
Greenore  with  the  Great  Western  of  England.. 

10871.  Upon  the  Dundalk  and  Newry  line,  in 
case  of  any  manufacturer  wishing  to  send  by  any 
other  line,  when  the  goods  arrive  in  England, 
would  you  take  those  goods  ? — There  is  nothing 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
upon  the  line  itself;  it  is  only  at  Newrj’-.  If  a 
manufacturer  at  Newry  were  to  deliver  his 
traffic  for  any  other  company  in  England,  we 
would  carry  it  over  our  line  to  the  point  of  junc- 
tion at  through  rates,  and  then  hand  it  over  to 
the  other  company. 

10872.  I take  it  that  any  traffic  you  have 
control  over  must  go  over  your  line? — Yes. 

10873.  Are  there  any  companies  in  Ireland 
with  which  you  have  special  arrangements,  but 
in  which  you  are  not  shareholders? — No,  the 
only  other  arrangement  we  have  is  that  which 
pertains  to  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland.  We 
have  an  undertaking  with  them  to  send  their 
traffic  by  Greenore  over  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway. 

10874.  And  there  is  no  possibility  of  compe- 
tition coming  in  there,  is  there  ? — Yes,  they  are 
at  liberty  to  book  through  with  other  companies; 
they  can  book  through  by  Irish  companies  even 
by  way  of  Belfast. 

10875.  Are  you  speaking  both  of  goods  to 
England  and  vice  versa ? — Take  the  case  of 
Enniskillen,  which  is  a station  upon  the  North 
Western  section  of  the  Great  North  of  Ireland 
Railway.  Although  they  are  bound  under 
agreement  to  give  us  their  traffic,  which  we  can 
legitimately  control  and  send  by  way  of  Greenore, 
there  is  nothing  in  that  arrangement  to  prevent 
them  giving  through  rates,  and  they  do  give 
through  rates,  to  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
and  other  companies  booking  through  Belfast  to 
other  places  in  England. 

10876.  Would  you  think  this  arrangement 
would  be  advantageous,  supposing  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  railways,  to  manufacturers 
and  trad ei’S  ? — I do  not  think  it  otherwise  than 
advantageous.  I think  it  must  be  advantageous 
to  the  merchants  to  have  places  in  Ireland  con- 
nected by  through  rates  with  a country  like  this; 
if  they  cannot  have  two  or  three  through  routes 
they  had  better  have  one. 

10877.  Are  not  the  Irish  rates  under  agree- 
ment with  you  considerably  less  than  the  rates 
on  goods  carried  from  one  part  of  Ireland  to 
another  over  an  Irish  railway  ? — With  regard  to 
through  rates  that  is  the  rule  generally,  that  the 
portion  of  receipts  payable  to  the  Irish  company 
out  of  the  through  rate  is  less  than  what  they 
charge  for  the  local  rate.  That  is  fixed  partly 
on  account  of  the  competition  by  sea  and  partly 
by  the  railway.  In  the  division  of  traffic,  no 
doubt  it  is  a question  of  either  taking  a less  pro- 
portion or  taking  nothing  at  all.  If  they  in- 
sisted upon  their  local  rate  the  traffic  would  not 
come  that  way.  We  have  to  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  England.  If  we  were  to  get  our  local 
rates  to  every  large  station  in  England  out  of  the 
through  rates  the  Irish  traffic  would  be  worth  a 
great  deal  more  to  us  than  it  is  to-day ; but  we 
have  to  take  what  we  can  get. 

10878.  I want  to  know  this:  do  you  charge  a 
less  rate  from  Holyhead  to  English  places,  carry- 
ing at  a through  rate,  than  you  do  upon  the  local 
traffic,  or  do  you  charge  the  same  upon  the  local 
traffic  from  Holyhead,  say,  to  Chester?  We 
charge  very  much  less  than  the  local  rate. 

10879.  Your  company  has  been  served  for  a 
number  of  years  by  the  Dublin  Steamship  Com- 
pany in  carrying  the  mails  from  Holyhead  to 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued. 
Kingstown,  has  it  not?-— We  have  not  been 
served  by  them.  They  have  been  carrying  the 
mails  under  contract  with  the  Government  and 
in  conjunction  with  us. 

10880.  I believe  during  a number  of  years 
they  carried  them  to  the  general  satisfaction  in 
their  boats? — The  service  has  been  very  well 
done,  but  the  boats  are  very  old  fashioned. 

10881.  I believe  the  Dublin  Steamship  Com- 
pany would  never  have  been  able  to  keep  going 
but  for  their  mail  contract  ? — I do  not  know 
enough  of  their  private  affairs,  I am  sure ; pro- 
bably you  may  oe  a shareholder ; I am  not ; 
they  are  a fairly  prosperous  company,  and  are 
doing  their  work  very  well,  both  to  Holyhead 
and  to  Liverpool. 

10882.  A few  years  ago  your  company  opened 
a line  from  Holyhead  direct  to  North  Wall,  and 
you  tried  to  obtain,  did  you  not,  the  mail  con- 
tract from  the  Dublin  Steamship  Company  ? — 
We  did  obtain  the  contract  by  tender  to  the 
Government. 

10883.  You  being  enabled  to  do  the  work 
more  cheaply  by  controlling  the  land  traffic  of 
the  mail? — I do  not  know  whether  the  honour- 
able Chairman  desires  that  I should  go  into  these 
matters;  I will  do  so  if  the  Committee  desires. 

10884.  I will  not  pursue  that  further  than  one 
question : you  did  endeavour  to  get  that  mail 
contract,  which  would  have  ruined  that  company, 
from  that  company  which  was  for  a number  of 
years  doing  it  admirably  well  ? — The  facts  of  the 
case,  as  far  as  I understand  them,  and  I had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it,  were  that  the  Govern- 
ment advertised  some  two  years  or  more  ago  a 
contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  and  mails 
only.  The  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany sent  in  a tender  making  an  offer  to  convey 
mails  between  England  and  Ireland  either  to 
Kingstown  or  Northwall  for  a sum  very  consider- 
ably less  than  that  which  was  paid  to  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company.  Our  tender  I 
think  was  56,000  /. ; the  contract  price  previously 
aid  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Company  was  85,900 1. 
t turned  out  that  the  Government  had  made  an 
error  in  making  no  stipulations  in  regard  to  the 
conveyance  of  an  improved  passenger  service  by 
those  boats ; our  contract  was  the  conveyance  of 
mails  only.  When  it  was  represented  to  us,  I, 
with  the  chah-man  of  the  company,  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Premier,  and  Mr. 
Childers,  who  represented  the  difficulty  that 
they  were  in  ; and  we  said  unhesitatingly  that  if 
+here  were  any  difficulty  about  the  passenger 
traffic,  we  would  give  up  the  contract  altogether. 
Upon  a second  occasion,  when  a further  tender 
was  asked  with  a stipulation  for  improved  pas- 
senger service,  we  did  not  tender  at  all.  We 
thought  it  better  to  stand  by,  and  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  got  it  upon  their 
own  terms.  I repudiate  the  suggestion  that  we 
did  anything  in  any  way  unfair  by  Mr.  Childers; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company  had  behaved  in  a very  hand- 
some m annex-. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10885.  But  you  will  admit,  will  you  not,  that 
if  the  Government  had  accepted  your  offer,  and 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

the  other  company  had  disappeared,  you  would 
have  been  able  to  do  very  much  what  you  pleased 
by  the  service? — No  ; the  fares  would  have  been 
fixed  by  our  powers  to  charge,  and  would  have 
been  regulated  by  competition.  Under  the  old 
conti-act,  which  commenced  in  1860  and  ran  up  to 
1883,  before  the  new  contract  began,  we  had  the 
absolute  power  to  fix  the  through  fares  for  the 
City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company. 

10886.  But  when  the  time  for  renewing  the 
contract  came,  there  would  have  been  no  compe- 
tition if  your  tender  had  been  accepted  ? — There 
was  no  competition  during  the  time  the  original 
mail  contract  was  running,  because  by  a clause  in 
the  original  contract  the  fixing  of  fares  was  to  be 
absolutely  detei-mined  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company.  Then  a difference  arose  be- 
tween the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company 
and  ourselves  as  to  what  was  fair  relatively 
between  the  Northwall  rates  and  the  Kingstown 
rates,  and  that  question  was  referred  to  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners,  and  was  settled  by  the 
Railway  Commissionei-s  with  a difference  of 
10  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  Northwall  rates. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

10887.  In  making  these  vai-ious  agreements 
with  the  Irish  railway  companies,  no  doubt  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company  looks  after 
their  own  interests;  but  possibly  you  do  not 
consider  the  case  from  an  Irish  point  of  view,  as 
to  whether  the  arrangements  would  be  favourable 
to  that  part  of  Ireland  to  which  they  refer  ? — No 
one  who  undei-stands  the  subject  at  all  can  doubt 
for  a moment  that  all  these  through  rate  arrange- 
ments are  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  and  for 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

10888.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  induce, 
to  a very  great  extent,  the  purchase  of  goods 
out  of  the  country  which  could  have  been  got  in 
the  country  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  special 
arrangement? — Yes,  and  Isay,  why  not?  Why 
should  not  the  Irish  shopkeepei-,  or  merchant, 
or  consumer  buy  in  the  cheapest  market?  We  do 
in  England ; we  go  to  America,  we  go  every- 
where where  we  can  buy  more  cheaply  than  we 
can  buy  at  home. 

Chairman. 

10889.  Would  it  not  operate,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, as  a discouragement  upon  home  industry  ? — 
Certainly  not.  Take  the  case  of  Gennany,  more 
particularly  Prussia ; I believe  of  late  years  the 
policy  of  the  German  Government  has  been  to 
acquire  the  railways  ; particularly  in  North 
Germany,  they  have  acquired  nearly  the  whole 
of  them,  and  they  are  now  managed  by  the  State. 
The  first  thing  the  Germans  do  under  the  State 
control  is  to  raise  the  rates  for  imported  goods 
into  the  interior  of  Germany,  which  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  out  a great  quantity  of  English 
goods,  while  they  reduce  the  rates  for  export, 
attempting  a fiscal  policy  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  railway  rates,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
tecting the  home  trade.  If  that  policy  were 
pursued  in  Ireland  or  in  England,  it  would  not 
stand  for  a day,  it  could  not  exist;  the  Irish 
people  would  be  far  worse  off  under  any  policy 
which  had  the  effect  of  excluding  the  Irish 
purchasers  from  the  English  markets.  Why 
should 
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Chairman — continued. 

should  not  England  raise  the  price  of  Irish  pro- 
duce coming  into  the  English  market  ? 

Captain  Aylmer. 

10890.  I was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
through  rate  made  English  bought  goods  cheaper 
than  "the  Irish  ones?— I fancy  no  one  buys 
English  goods  in  England,  if  they  are  able  to 
•get  the  same  articles  in  Ireland  cheaper. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10891.  We  had  the  case  of  soap  being  carried 
from  Liverpool  to  Westport  in  Mayo  at  22.?.  6d. 
a ton,  the  Midland  and  Great  Western  Company 
Insisting  upon  charging  the  same  rate  from 
Dublin  ? - Yes,  the  rates  to  that  part  of  Ireland 
are  regulated  by  the  direct  steamer  which  runs 
from  Liverpool  to  Sligo,  and  you  cannot  get 
more  than  22  s.  6 d.;  that  is  regulated  by  the 
local  rate  from  Sligo  to  W estport. 

10892.  But  why  should  not  the  Irish  Company 
stake  a lower  rate?— That  would  mean,  if  you 
■were  to  insist  upon  it,  that  instead  of  carrying 
that  low-priced  traffic,  they  must  exclude  it  alto- 
gether, and  raise  the  price  on  other  traffic  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  that  they  sustained  by 
carrying  that  particular  traffic.  If  you  carried 
out  that  theory,  which  appears  to  some  people 
reasonable,  it  would  mean  a universal  mileage 
rate  everywhere.  If  you  were  to  level  down  to 
the  rate  of  what  the  steamboat  company  charges, 
you  would  take  away  the  railway  company’s 
profit  altogether. 

10893.  You  think  it  is  no  part  of  the  true 
interest  of  a railway  company  to  develope  a trade 
which  may  give  to  the  railway  company  ultimately 
a large  amount  of  traffic? — I think  it  is  the 
interest  of  a railway  company  to  develope  the 
through  traffic,  because  1 think  that  is  most 
valuable. 

Chairman. 

10894.  You  think  that  a through  rate  affords 
valuable  assistance  for  export  to  England,  and 
that  in  your  opinion  amply  compensates  for  any 
disadvantage  the  home  producer  may  sustain  by 
cheap  imports ? — Yes;  I think  it  is  altogether 
more  imaginary  than  real,  if  it  came  to  be  fol- 
lowed out. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

10895.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  cattle  trade  of 
Ireland,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Ireland  would 
benefit  very  much  by  various  industries  if  the 
cattle  were  killed  in  Ireland,  the  meat  sent  over 
in  a cool  state,  not  frozen,  but  chilled,  for  the 
English  market ; would  your  company  be  pre- 
pared to  give  facilities,  in  the  way  of  erecting, 
for  instance  ‘ perhaps,  at  the  North  Wall,  and 
perhaps  at  Holyhead,  cool  chambers,  and  supply- 
ing refrigerators  on  board  the  steamers  and  other 
conveniences,  to  enable  that  trade  to  be  carried 
on  ? — I am  quite  sure  that  if  the  course  of  the 
Irish  cattle  were  to  change  into  a dead  meat 
traffic,  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  every 
facility,  or  to  make  arrangements  either  at  North 
Wall,  where  we  have  plenty  of  room,  or  at  Holy- 
head  by  building  cool  chambers,  or  to  build  addi- 
tional refrigerator  vans  to  carry  on  the  trade. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Dickson. 

10896.  I think  you  said  that  you  were  in  favour 
of  a further  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways  into 
three  great  sections.  I suppose  you  are  aware 
that  the  northern  lines  are  amalgamated,  except 
the  Northern  Counties,  and  the  Great  Northern 
going  from  Dublin  ? — The  Great  Northern  of 
Ireland  of  course  is  a comparatively  recent 
amalgamation;  but  I see  no  reason,  having 
regard  to  the  position  of  Belfast,  why  the  North- 
ern Counties  Railway,  which  occupies  that  corner 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  should  not  form  part  of 
the  same  system. 

10897.  I think  you  have  also  stated  that  at 
present  the  Irish  Railway  Companies  have  covered 
the  ground  in  Ireland  where  there  is  any  hope  of 
dividend  on  the  capital  ? — I should  have  added 
further  that  some  of  the  small  companies  have 
gone  to  a greater  extent  than  that,  because  I 
question  whether  some  of  the  lines  which  have 
been  constructed  north  of  Limerick  up  to  Clare, 
Athenry,  and  Tuam  are  ever  likely  to  be  pro- 
fitable, having  regard  to  the  capital  that  has  been 
spent  upon  them. 

10898.  In  condemning  the  recent  system  of 
legislation  in  connection  with  tramways,  or 
narrow  gauge  railways  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
would  you  really  recommend  that  Government 
money  should  be  laid  out  on  a broad  gauge  line 
between  Galway  and  Clifden  ? — I am  so  opposed 
to  break  of  gauge  that  I think  it  would  be  more 
desirable  to  spend  the  money  in  making  a con- 
tinuous Irish  gauge  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

10899.  Are  you  thinking  of  the  transferability 
of  the  rolling  stock  ? — Not  only  of  the  transfer- 
ability  of  rolling  stock,  but  of  the  transfer  of 
goods.  The  narrow  gauge  railway  from  Galway 
to  Clifden  would  require  a separate  class  of 
stock,  separate  locomotives,  separate  shops  to 
repair  them,  and  that  the  district  altogether  would 
be  subject  to  disadvantage.  I believe  that  all 
railway  men  who  have  studied  the  subject  agree 
that  with  regard  to  India,  where  the  Government 
have  favoured,  or,  in  fact,  authorised  the  con- 
struction of  narrow  gauge  lines,  they  have  been 
found  to  be  a great  disadvantage.  It  is  far 
better  to  have  an  uniformity  of  gauge  than  to 
have  two  kinds  of  gauge  even  in  a country  like 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

10900.  But  supposing  that  you  had  yourself 
to  conduct  feeders  to  the  great  lines  in  Ireland, 
would  you  build  broad  gauge  lines  to  a great 
extent  or  narrow  gauge  lines? — I should  cer- 
tainly prefer  an  uniform  gauge.  It  would  be 
a greater  expense,  but  I do  not  care  very  much 
for  the  greater  expense  seeing  that  the  land  is 
cheap  and  that  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
gauge.  I believe  the  advantage  of  cheapness  in 
the  first  instance  would  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  extra  cost  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  working  two  separate  systems. 

Chairman. 

10901.  You  think  that  the  break  of  gauge 
would  be  a greater  disadvantage  than  the  extra 
cost? — I do. 

4 D 10902.  I suppose 
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Mr.  Ewart. 

10902.  I suppose  the  same  engines  would  work 
the  long  line  and  the  branch  ? — Yes. 

10903.  There  would  not  be  a separate  engine 
required  ? — There  would  be  no  separate  rolling 
stock  required. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

10904.  Would  you  reQommend  the  extension 
of  the  broad  gauge  line  from  Galway  to  Clifden 
at  an  expense  of  8,000 1.  or  10,000 1.  per  mile,  and 
that  public  money  should  be  laid  out  for  it  ? — 
I think  a railway  constructed  for  8,000/.  or 
10,000/.  a mile  a cheap  railway.  As  I said 
before,  the  only  difference  between  making  a 
continuous  Irish  railway  gauge  and  a narrow 
gauge  railway  would  be,  perhaps,  a couple  of 
thousand  pounds  per  mile. 

10905.  But  supposing  a narrow  gauge  railway 
or  tramway  could  be  put  down  between  Galway 
and  Clifden  for  3,000/.  per  mile  equipped, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  that  than  to  have 
a broad  gauge  railway  9 — If  you  are  looking  at 
it  as  a commercial  adventure,  or  as  to  what  would 
be  likely  to  pay  individuals,  my  answer  would 
be  in  favour  of  your  argument ; but  if  you  are 
going  to  complete  the  thing  as  practically  an 
Imperial  system  to  be  done,  and  done  by  Par- 
liament, I say,  do  not  for  the  sake  of  saving  a 
few  thousand  pounds  in  harrow  gauge  railways 
spoil  the  whole  thing. 

10906.  In  fact  your  evidence  goes  to  this, 
that  Ireland  should  be  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  liberally  as  India  is  now,  in  developing 
the  backward  districts  of  the  country  ? — I even 

fo  further  than  that,  I say,  'Let  the  Government 
nd  the  money  to  make  the  railways. 

10907.  And  that  the  outlaying  districts  should 
be  opened  out  by  the  Government? — Yes.  I 
did  not  mean  in  answer  to  that  question  to  say 
that  the  Government  should  rush  into  a large 
expenditure  without  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ; but  let  two  or  three  intelli- 
gent men  consider  what  is  of  importance  first, 
and  then  do  that. 

10908.  Now  I want  to  ask  you  about  the  clas- 
sification of  goods  betu  een  England  and  Ireland. 
There  are  great  complaints  as  between  Ireland, 
and  England,  that  the  English  classification  is 
more  favourable  to  the  trade  of  England. 
Would  you  give  the  Committee  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  Irish  classifications; 
how  many  classes  have  you  now  in  England  ? — 
Practically  we  have  seven  classes  in  England ; 
the  mineral  class,  the  special  class,  and  five 
classes  beyond  that. 

10909.  Could  you  tell  me  if  the  Irish  first  class 
corresponds  with  your  mineral  class  ? — I believe 
it  does. 

10910.  And  the  Irish  second  class  with  your 
special  class  ? — Y es. 

10911.  Regarding  your  mineral  class,  is  it  the 
fact  that  ore,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  four 
tons,  is  a special  rate  class  ?— The  rates  in  the 
mineral  class  are  applicable  to  quantities  of  four 
tons  and  upwards,  the  minimum  being  four  tons, 
which  is  considered  the  waggon  load. 

10912.  So  that  one  waggon  load  of  coal  going 
50  or  60  miles,  and  containing  four  tons,  pays  no 
more  than  10  or  20  packages,  weighing  a couple 
of  hundred  tons  ? — No.  . 


Mr.  Dickson — continued. 

10913.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  same 
classification  between  England  and  Ireland  in 
connection  with  goods  ? — As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
English  classification  does  apply  to  the  throuo-h 
rates  in  operation  between  England  and  Ireland ; 
the  Irish  classification  only  applies  to  the  local 
traffic  upon  the  Irish  railways. 

10914.  That  is  to  say,  when  you  book  your 
goods  right  through  to  an  Irish  poi-t  or  to  an  Irish 
inland  town,  they  are  booked  through  at  the 
English  classification  rate  ? — Yes. 

10915.  But  if  they  are  booked  to  Belfast  and 
then  sent  on  in  to  the  interior  by  railway,  the 
Irish  classification  comes  in  ?— Yes.  I may  say 
upon  the  subject  of  a general  classification,  that 
if  the  railway  companies  had  had  their  own  way, 
which  we  were  not  permitted  to  have,  and  per- 
haps there  might  have  been  strong  reasons  against 
it,  avc  might  now  have  had  a general  classifica- 
tion for  both  countries.  We  deposited  Bills  in 
Parliament  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  making 
general  classification  obligatory  by  statute  upon 
the  English  companies ; because  this  is  not  a 
classification  which  is  found  in  the  Acts,  and  if 
that  legislation  had  taken  place,  I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  (because  we  had  a consultation 
with  the  Irish  companies),  that  they  would  have 
fallen  into  the  general  classification  for  Ireland 
as  well  as  for  England  ; but  those  Bills  met  with 
a great  deal  of  opposition,  and  if  they  are  not 
withdrawn,  they  will  be. 

10916.  Do  you  think  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners should  have  the  power  to  make  a uniform 
classification  between  the  three  countries  now 
that  the  intercourse  is  so  much  extended  ? — It 
was  upon  the  question  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners that  we  rather  differed.  I do  not  want 
to  say  anything  I ought  not  to  do,  but  I do  not 
consider  that  the  Railway  Commissioners  are 
the  fittest  tribunal  to  determine  what  the  classi- 
fication should  be. 

10917.  Apart  from  the  tribunal,  I believe  you 
are  in  favour  of  the  same  classification  between 
the  three  countries? — Undoubtedly.  The  rail- 
way companies  were  so  far  agreed  that  they 
would  have  been  quite  content  to  have  left  it 
either  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  as  we  were  pre- 
pared to  do,  to  submit  the  question  to  a Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  if  necessary  a hybrid  Com- 
mittee, to  determine  what  that  classification 
should  be.  It  was  a very  complicated  subject 
to  deal  with,  and  would  have  required  a very 
great  deal  of  consideration ; but  I think  there 
can  be  no  one  who  knows  the  trade  of  the 
country  but  would  have  been  in  favour  of  mak- 
ing the  classification  general  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland. 

10918.  Are  you  aware  that  manufactures  are 
carried  on  in  Ireland,  at  great  disadvantage 
owing  to  the  absenee  of  coal  as  compared  with 
England? — Yes  the  absence  of  fuel  in  Ireland, 
1 have  no  doubt,  very  materially  operates  against 
manufactures  in  Ireland. 

10919.  You  cart  your  first  and  second  class 
goods  in  England,  do  you  not?— The  first  and 
second  class.  In  fact,  the  five  classes  of  goods 
in  England  are  carted  as  a rule ; from  the  first 
to  the  fifth  class. 

10920.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Ireland  the 
first  and  second  classes  of  goods  are  not  carted  ? 

— But 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued. 

But  the  first  and  second  class  goods  in  Ire- 
land correspond  with  what  we  call  our  mineral 
and  special  classes  in  England ; and  our  mineral 
and  special  classes  in  England  are  not  carted. 

10921.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  first 
class  in  Ireland  corresponds  with  your  mineral 
class  and  that  the  Irish  second  class  corresponds 
with  your  special  class,  and  that  the  Irish  third 
class  corresponds  with  your  first  class? — Yes, 
you  may  take  it  that  our  rates  for  the  mineral 
and  special  classes  in  England  do  not  include 
cartage  in  the  same  way  that  the  first  and  second 
classes  in  Ireland  do  not  include  cartage. 

10922.  Would  you  name  a few  of  the  articles 
which  are  included  in  the  first  class  in  England? 
The  English  classification  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  pick  out 
items.  n „ . , , 

10923.  Take  “ grass  seed  ; m what  class 
would  that  be  in  England  under  three-ton  lots 
and  over  three-ton  lots  ? — Agricultural  seeds  are 
second  class  in  the  English  classification. 

10924.  What  are  they  in  Ireland  ?— In  the 
Irish  classification  it  says  _ simply,  “ Agricultural 
not  specified  in  classification,  third  class.”  That 
is  a class  higher  than  in  England. 

10925.  But  under  three-ton  lots  you  will  See 
it  is  fourth  class  ? — That  is  so. 

10926.  Then  if  you  turn  to  the  next  page, 
what  is  “macaroni”  in  the  Irish  classification? 
— Fourth  class. 

10927.  So  that  hay,  grass  seed,  and  macaroni 
in  the  Irish  classification  are  in  the  same  class  ? 
— That  does  appear  to  be  a high  classification, 
and  you  may  take  it  that  in  many  respects  the 
Irish  classification  is  higher  than  the  English 
one. 

10928. -Do  you  see  the  article  “ rennet  ” ?— 
Yes ; that  is  third  class  in  the  Irish  classifica- 
tion. 

10929.  Whereas  hay  and  grass  seed  under 
three  tons  are  fourth  class  ? — There  are  a great 
many  cases  of  that  kind. 

10930.  Taking  the  question  into  consideration, 
do  you  think  that  the  Irish  classification  should 
be  revised  and  made  uniform  with  the  English 
classification  ? — Yes. 

10931.  You  say  that  the  Irish  local  rates  bear 
a fair  comparison  with  the  English  ? — I do  not 
eomrnit  myself  too  far  to  that  statement. 

10932.  I take  it  that  in  you  judgement  the 
Irish  local  rates  bear  a fair  comparison  with  the 
English  local  rates  ? —As  far  as  relates  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  I think  so. 

10933.  Take  your  coal  rate  over  four  tons; 
could  you  tell  me  the  rate  from  Wigan  to 
Stafford  for  coals,  a distance  of  65  miles ; it  was 
mentioned  by  a witness  yesterday  as  3 s.  8 d.  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  that. 

10934.  Then  take  from  Belfast  to  Omagh,  a 
distance  of  69  miles,  the  charge  is  7 s.  9 d. ; 
would  you  consider  that  amount  a moderate  rate 
into  the  interior,  or  a rate  that  would  help  to 
develop  manufactures  ? — 1 should  think  1 d.  per 
ton  a mile  for  60  or  70  miles  was  a high  rate. 

10935.  The  rate  you  have  from  Wigan  to 
Stafford  is  a little  over  g d.  ? — I think  we  do  not 
supply  the  waggons ; the  waggons  are  supplied 
by  the  owners. 

10936.  I am  looking  at  the  evidence.  At 
0.98. 


Mr.  Dickson — continued. 

Question  9,685,  a witness,  stated  “Now  from 
Wigan  to  Stafford,  including  the  use  of  the 
waggon,  a distance  of  65  miles,  the  rate  is  3 s.  8 d. 
a ton  ” ? — I do  not  know  who  gave  that 
evidence,  but  as  a rule  -we  do  not  find  waggons. 

10937.  Your  rate  is  only  for  haulage? — We 
only  supply  haulage. 

10938.  What  would  you  supply  the  waggons 
for  ? — The  chai'ge  for  the  waggons  would  not  be 
more  than  6 d.  a ton. 

10939.  That  would  he  4 s.  2 d.  against 
7 s.  9 d.  ?— Yes. 

10940.  So  that  upon  the  question  of  coal  for 
about  the  same  distance,  there  is  pretty  nearly 
50  per  cent,  difference  ? — Yes ; but  in  this  country 
on  account  of  the  enormous  coal  traffic,  the  coal 
rates  are  very  low  indeed  on  account  of  the  corn-r 
petition  of  markets. 

Mr.  Ruthbone, 

10941.  Do  not  the  English  rates  pay? — We 
do  not  carry  at  a loss  if  we  can  help  it ; my  own 
experience  is,  with  regard  to  the  cost  of 
conveying  coal  in  this  country,  where  coal  is  an 
enormous  business,  seeing  that  we  carry  from 
12,000,000  to  13,000,000  tons  of  coal  a year, 
that  the  actual  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  coal 
with  the  locomotive  and  other  services,  including 
wharfage  and  so  on,  is  about  one  farthing  a ton 
a mile. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

10942.  Does  that  coal  carriage  pay  ? — Any- 
thing that  we  get  over  a farthing  a ton  per  mile 
pays. 

10943.  Does  that  rate  from  Wigan  to  Stafford 
pay  ? — Certainly,  it  does. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

10944.  You  consider  a penny  a ton  a mile  for 
a distance  of  50  or  60  miles  a heavy  charge,  do 
you  not?— In  this  country  we  should  consider  it 
a very  heavy  rate. 

10945.  I see  that  it  is  f d.  ?— If  there  was  a 
large  trade  done,  it  would  be  a very  profitable 
rate. 

10946.  Then  coming  to  artificial  manure  in 
bags,  in  which  class  are  manures  in  the  English 
classification  ? —{After  referring  to  the  Book.) 
Manures  of  all  sorts,  except  packed  or  artificial, 
are  in  the  mineral  class ; but  packed  manure  is 
special  class. 

10947.  And  in  the  Irish  classification,  what  is 
the  class  for  manure  in  bags  ? — That  is  in  the 
second  class;  but  the  second  class  of  the  Irish 
classification  would,  I presume,  correspond  with 
the  special  class  of  the  English  classification. 

10948.  Let  us  test  that.  Can  you  give  the 
charge  for  manure  for,  say,  50  miles  in  your 
special  class  ? — I have  before  me  a case  of  packed 
manure  for  a distance  of  44  miles,  we  charge 
6 s.  8 d,  for  two-ton  lots,  and  for  stable  manure 
we  charge  3 s.  6 d.  It  would  be  about  1 d.  a mile 
and  terminals. 

10949.  For  128  miles  would  you  consider  a 
charge  of  2 s.  6 d.  a ton  excessive  for  a waggon 
load? — I should  not  consider  that  charge  exces- 
sive. . 

10950.  Then  take  the  mileage  of  69  miles? 
Do  you  mean  for  the  same  article  ? 

10951.  Yes;  about  what  would  be  the  rate 
4 p 2 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
for  69  miles? — According  to  the  scale  which  I 
have  before  me,  assuming  there  were  no  other 
circumstances,  it  would  be  10  s.  for  70  miles. 

10952.  As  against  10  s.  1 d.  for  the  same  dis- 
tance in  Ireland,  so  that  the  manure  rates,  as  far 
as  1 can  see,  in  England  and  in  Ireland  corre- 
spond ? — They  do. 

10953.  You  mentioned  that  the  rate  for  44 
miles  in  England  was  6 s.  8 d.,  and  the  Irish 
charge  for  the  same  distance  upon  the  Northern 
Counties  line  is  8 s.  Now,  under  what  class  do 
you  carry  flax  in  England? — I may  say  with 
regard  to  flax  that  that  is  generally  carried  at  a 
special  rate  ; the  flax,  if  any  comes  into  Liver- 
pool for  Dundee,  is  carried  at  a very  low  rate. 

10954.  Are  you  aware  that  flax  is  brought  to 
Belfast  from  Ghent,  Rotterdam,  and  all  the  con- 
tinental ports,  for  about  20  s.  a ton? — Yes. 

10955.  And  that  the  producers  of  the  flax  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  have  to  pay  17  s.  a ton  for 
88  miles? — Do  you  mean  upon  the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland  Railway. 

10956.  Yes? — I know  that  the  rate  from 
Ghent  to  Belfast  is  very  low,  on  account  of  the 
sea  competiiion;  there  is  a regular  line  of 
steamers  between  Liverpool  and  Antwerp,  which 
bring  the  traffic  into  Liverpool,  and  then  it  is 
transferred  to  the  Belfast  Steam  Shipping  Com- 
pany, and  then  it  goes  through.  I do  not  think 
it  is  quite  a fair  comparison  to  compare  low  rates 
by  a sea  route  with  the  rates  by  railway. 

10957.  But  they  take  the  flax  from  Ghent  to 
Hull  and  thence  to  Belfast,  right  across  from 
the  east  to  the  west  of  England  ? — The  sea  rate 
to  Liverpool  and  then  to  Belfast  regulates  the 
gross  amount  of  charge.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  competition  with  the  route  you  mention,  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company  carry  from 
Hull  to  Fleetwood  at  a very  low  rate,  the  traffic 
is  brought  from  Ghent  to  Hull,  railed  from  Hull 
to  Fleetwood,  and  shipped  from  Fleetwood  to 
Belfast  at  the  same  charge. 

10958.  So  that  for  a distance  of  200  or  300 
miles  to  Belfast,  crossing  over  from  the  east  to 
west  of  England,  over  the  entire  railway  system, 
you  do  it  for  20  s.  a ton,  delivering  it  in 
Belfast? — Yes,  that  is  a competitive  rate,  and 
with  a view  to  getting  a little  profit  out  of  it,  I 
suppose. 

10959.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  by  the 
same  witness,  that  from  Cootehill  to  Belfast  the 
charge  is  17  s.  6 d.  a ton  for  88  miles,  station  to 
station,  including  all  charges? — Yes;  I should 
consider  that  rather  a high  charge. 

10960.  And  that  the  rate  from  Ballybay  to 
Belfast,  a distance  of  79  miles,  is  16  s.  station  to 
station  ? — Unless  there  arc  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  conveyance  of 
that  traffic  in  Ireland  which  I do  not  know,  I 
should  say  that  those  rates  appear  to  be  high 
rates. 

10961.  And  those  high  rates,  you  think,  tend 
to  handicap  the  Irish  flax  grower,  in  comparison 
to  the  continental  grower? — Although  you  have 
given  the  rate  from  Ghent,  I am  not  quite  sure 
that  the  flax  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghent..  There  may  be  a railway  carriage  to  pay 
before  it  gets  to  Ghent.  Perhaps,  with  the  ad- 


Mr.  Dickson— continued, 
vantage  of  climate  and  what  not,  the  continental 
producer  has  rather  the  advantage,  but  I should 
think  it  must  be  the  interest  of  the  Great  North 
of  Ireland  Company,  if  that  were  represented  to 
them,  to  consider  whether  these  should  not  be 
modified  in  some  respect.  Judging  by  what  in- 
formation I have  before  me,  they  appear  to  be 
high  rates. 

10962.  Under  what  class  did  I understand  you 
to  say  gi'ass  seed  was  carried  upon  the  English 
lines? — I think  I said  the  second  class  for  agri- 
cultural seed. 

10963.  Is  grass  seed  saved  by  the  English 
farmers  and  sold  undressed,  do  you  know;  could 
you  give  the  charge  for  conveying  agricultural 
grass  seed  for  a distance  of  60  or  64  miles  ? — I 
could  not  answer  that  question  now.  I could 
get  the  information  if  the  Committee  desire  it. 

.10964.  Would  you  think  18  s.  3 d.  a ton 
undressed  and  rough  as  coming  from  the  farmer 
an  excessive  charge  for  a distance  of  63  miles  ? — 
Is  that  station  to  station. 

10965.  No  ; carted  atone  end  ? — No  ; I should 
think  that  would  not  be  excessive  if'  there  is- 
cartage.  Being  a very  light  and  bulky  article, 
it  cannot  be  conveyed  as  cheaply  as  other  things 
which  are  not  so  bulky. 

10966.  Would  you  consider  that  there  was  a 
great  discrepancy  between  grain  at  8 s.  3 d.  a ton 
for  64  miles  and  grass  seed  at  18  s.  3 d ? — There 
does  appear  a discrepancy,  of  course  ; but  I think 
that  grain  at  8 s.  3 d.  would  be  more  profitable  to 
carry  than  grass  seeds  at  the  higher  rate  which 
you  mention. 

10967.  Would  you  consider  a charge  of  6 s. 
a ton  for  24  miles  upon  grass  seed  would  be 
excessive  ? — That  does  not  include  cartage. 

10968.  It  is  the  station-to-station  rate  ? — It  is 
not  very  excessive,  I should  think.  I should 
think  5 s.  would  be  about  a fair  rate. 

10969.  Are  you  aware  that  the  rate  for  grass 
seed  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  a distance 
of  47  miles,  is  only  6s.  8d.,  as  against  6 s.  for  24 
miles  in  Ireland? — I am  not  aware  of  that;  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  correct,  if  you  say  so. 

10970.  Under  what  class  do  you  put  soap  in 
England  ? — I should  think  the  first  class ; I am 
not  sure. 

10971.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  third  class 
in  Ireland? — It  is  first  class  in  England.  The 
common  soap  is  second  class  in  the  classification 
of  Ireland  in  1885 ; perfumed  soap  is  fourth 
class,  and  soft  soap  is  third  class  ; common  soap 
is  a class  higher  in  the  Irish  classification  than  in 
the  English  classification. 

10972.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any 
idea  what  the  rate  per  ton  would  be  for  soap  for 
45  miles,  including  cartage  at  both  ends,  in  Eng- 
land ? — I should  think  it  would  be  about  12s.  6d. 
a ton. 

10973.  I see  that  the  Irish  rate  is  13  s.  9 d.  for 
45  miles? — That  is  not  much  out  of  the  way 
if  it  includes  cartage  at  both  ends. 

10974.  The  distance  from  Glasgow  to  Edin- 
burgh is  47  miles,  is  it  not,  and  the  charge  upon 
the  Scotch  lines  for  the  same  article  is  9s.  lOd.  ? 
— There  is  a good  deal  of  competition  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

10975-6.  A great  deal  depends  upon  competi- 
tion; where  the  district  is  devoid  of  competition 
there 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
there  would  be  no  useful  control  over  the  rates? — 
Quite  so  ; but  you  cannot  have  a competition  in 
Ireland.  If  you  had  competing  railways  in 
Ireland,  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  them. 

10977.  But,  if  we  are  shut  out  from  compe- 
tition, is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  have  the  rates  fairly  adjusted,  so  as  to 
enable  the  manufacturers  to  live  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  ? — Yes  ; and  therefore  I think 
that,  as  there  is  no  controlling  power  to  fix  the 
rates,  the  charges  which  are  said  to  be,  and  which 
in  some  cases  appear  to  be,  oppressive,  may  have 
arisen  from  the  Irish  manufacturers  failing  to 
wait  upon  head  quarters,  and  represent  their  case. 

10978.  What  do  you  mean  by  waiting  upon 
head  quarters? — Coming  to  the  head  offices,  and 
seeing  the  managers.  We  often  have  deputations 
waiting  upon  us,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they 
go  away,  after  representing  any  reasonable  case, 
without  having  their  views  considered  and  met 
as  far  as  is  possible. 

10979.  Under  which  class  do  you  carry  cement 
in  England  ? — The  second  class. 

10980.  Under  the  special  class  for  100  miles, 
what  would  be  the  charge  for  cement  in  bags, 
in  wagon  loads  ? — I should  think  probably 
about  10  s. 

10981.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  rates 
for  linen  goods  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
London,  and  other  English  towns,  is  about  50  s. 
a ton? — I thought  it  was  about  45s.  from  Belfast 
to  London. 

10982.  Are  you  aware  that  the  French  manu- 
facturers can  consign  their  linen  goods  from 
Courtrai  and  Lille  into  London  for  less  than  one- 
half  that  sum  ? — Yes,  I should  think  they  can ; 
it  comes  by  sea  partly. 

10983.  From  Courtrai  and  Lille  ? — There  is 
an  inland  carriage  first,  but  the  through  rates  are 
regulated  of  course  by  the  sea. 

10984.  But  there  is  a considerable  inland 
carriage  from  Lille  to  any  French  port,  is  there 
not? — l know  Lille  very  well. 

10985.  Lille  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  linen 
manufacture  in  the  north  of  France? — Yes,  it 
is ; I do  not  know  whether  it  would  come  to 
Dunkirk  or  Calais. 

10986.  I daresay  you  are  aware  that  the 
French  can  put  their  manufactures  into  the 
English  market  at  half  the  price  the  Irish  can 
do  ? — I should  not  be  surprised  at  that. 

10987.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Irish  manu- 
factures are  dependent  upon  the  English  manu- 
factures for  their  bleaching  powder,  chemicals, 
coal,  and  so  on? — Yes,  I should  think  they  would 
get  those  goods  cheaply,  because  they  can  get 
them  direct  from  Widnes. 

10988.  We  have  to  send  the  goods  to  you  to 
be  completed? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10989.  We  heard  of  goods  going  backwards 
and  forwards  five  or  six  times? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  you  have  not  every  advantage  in 
favour  of  the  linen  trade,  but  on  the  whole  it  has 
been  fairly  successful  and  is  likely  to  hold  its 
own. 

10990.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  has  been 
fairly  successful  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? 
— I should  like  to  know  any  trade  which  has 
been  fairly  successful  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Dickson — continued. 

10991.  I was  asking  you  a question  with 
regard  to  the  difficulty  manufacturers  have  in 
bringing  the  chemicals  and  raw  materials  to 
Ireland,  and  then  sending  the  manufactured 
goods  over  the  same  line;  would  you  consider 
that  we  are  entitled  to  the  lowest  possible  rates 
in  Ireland  on  our  manufactured  goods  ? — There 
must  be  such  a rate  as  would  pay  the  railway 
companies  for  performing  the  service.  At  the 
same  time  I think  every  consideration  ought  to 
be  given,  and  I presume  will  be  given,  by  the 
railway  companies  who  are  concerned  in  the 
carrying  of  the  linen  traffic. 

10992.  Take  chemicals,  which  are  special  in 
England  and  are  third  class  in  Ireland  ? — 
Chemicals  are  carried  very  cheaply  in  England. 

10993.  There  are  special  rates  for  them,  are 
there  not? — We  have  a large  part  of  our  traffic 
in  the  chemical  trade,  and  they  have  very  spe- 
cial rates;  there  is  no  doubt.  But  for  the  matter 
of  that,  I do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have 
a chemical  trade  in  Belfast,  if  you  like ; most  of 
the  sulphur  ore  comes  from  Spain,  from  the  port 
of  Huelva,  and  is  brought  to  Garston  or  Widnes, 
and  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  take  that  to 
Belfast  as  to  Widnes  or  St.  Helen’s. 

10994.  Now  regarding  agricultural  produce,, 
such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  and  root  crops 
generally,  what  are  they  carried  for  on  your 
line  ; I suppose  they  are  carried  upon  your  line 
at  special  class? — Potatoes  are  carried  at  special 
class  in  two-ton  lots ; but  I may  say  that  they 
are  carried  at  exceptionally  favourable  rates  in 
the  districts  in  which  potatoes  are  grown. 

10995.  Would  you  say,  upon  your  line,  for 
44  miles,  about  what  the  charge  would  be  for 
potatoes  or  turnips  ? — It  depends  upon  whether 
they  are  old  or  new  potatoes  ; for  old  potatoes 
for  44  miles,  the  rate  would  be  7 s.  a ton. 

10996.  What  would  be  the  rate  for  hay  and 
straw  packed,  for  the  same  distance? — I am 
afraid  we  have  not  got  any  rate  for  hay  and 
straw. 

10997.  Do  you  carry  much  hay  and  straw 
from  the  agricultural  districts?  — We  do  to 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  some  of  the 
Lancashire  towns,  but  we  do  not  to  London, 
because  all  the  hay  (not  the  straw)  which 
London  consumes,  is  grown  in  a radius  of  30  to 
40  miles  round  about  "'London,  and  it  is  mostly 
carted  into  London  and  not  sent  by  railway. 


Mr.  Sexton. 


10998.  So  far  as  there  are  differences  in  the 
classification  of  goods,  and  there  appears  to  be 
very  numerous  differences,  I gather  from  your 
evidence  that  the  difference  operates  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Irish  trader? — Yes  ; I think 
you  may  take  it  generally,  that  the  Irish  classi- 
fication is  higher  than  the  English  classification. 
But  at  the  same  time  you  should  understand 
that  this  classification  is  not  a classification 
which  is  in  the  private  Acts  of  the  different  com- 
panies, but  is  one  which  has  been  agreed  among 
the  companies  ; and  I take  it  that  they  are,  in 
none  of  the  instances,  higher  than  the  charges 
that  their  Parliamentary  power  gives  them  autho- 


rity to  charge. 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

10999.  Were  the  Irish  railway  companies 
themselves  parties  to  this  fixing  of  the  rates? — 
The.  Irish  companies  in  the  Irish  clearing-house 
compiled  this  classification  amongst  themselves. 

11000.  Did  they  do  so  without  any  interfer- 
ence by  the  English  managers? — Yes,  without 
any  interference  by  the  English  managers. 
When  we  went  over  there  many  years  ago  to 
discuss  the  question  of  through  rates  with 
England,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
Irish  companies  to  adopt,  for  through  traffic, 
the  English  classification. 

11001.  As  far  as  English  influence  was  exerted 
at  all,  it  was  exerted  successfully  to  procure  the 
English  classification  for  the  through  rates? — 
It  was. 

11002.  The  Irish  companies  alone  are  respon- 
sible for  that  classification  which,  as  you  have 
said,  operates  against  the  Irish  trader  ? — They 
are  responsible  for  the  Irish  classification.  I do 
not,  however,  adopt  the  suggestion  that  it 
operates  against  the  traders ; it  is  a higher  classi- 
fication, but  whether  it  exceeds  their  powers  is 
a question  I cannot  go  into. 

11003.  Would  the  Irish  trader  get  his  goods 
carried  more  cheaply  if  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  Irish  classification  were  done 
away  with  by  the  adoption  of  the  English  system  ? 
— Yes ; no  doubt  that  would  result  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Irish  trader. 

11004.  Incidentally  you  said  it  was  your 
opinion  that  the  price  of  Irish  butter  had  been 
and  was  increasing  in  England.  Skilled  wit- 
nesses have  told  the  Committee  that  Irish  butter, 
once  at  the  top  of  the  market  in  England,  was 
now  at  the  other  end  of  it,  and  Mr.  Lane  told  us, 
“ The  average  prices  of  the  different  butters  ai’e: 
Denmark  61.  Is.  8 d.  per  cwt.  ; Germany, 
61.  0 s.  .2  d. ; Belgium,  5 1.  3 s.  6 d. ; France, 
5 /.  12  s.  6 d. ; and  Sweden  5 7.  14  s.  6 d.  Now 
the  average  price  of  Irish  butter  is  only 
4 7.  19  s.  3 d.”  ? — I have  not  studied  that  evidence 
very  carefully,  but  I have  no  doubt  those  figures 
are  correct ; I have  further  no  doubt  that  a more 
careful  manufacture  of  Irish  butter  would  always 
keep  it  near  the  top  of  the  market, 

11005.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  error  you 
attribute  to  Lord  Spencer  in  regard  to  the  Tram- 
way Act? — I think  it  was  a mistake  to  attempt 
to  supply  what  I consider  an  admitted  want  in 
the  way  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  do  it  by  the 
passing  of  that  Tramway  Act,  which  enabled  the 
Government  to  guarantee  at  least  half  the  interest 
upon  the  outlay  in  the  construction  of  tramways ; 
I think  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  interest 
of  the  country  that  it  should  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  way  I suggested ; but  that  is  a mere 
matter  of  opinion. 

11006.  What  would  have  been  the  true  course? 
— In  my  opinion,  that  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  explain  to  the  Committee ; that  the  Govern- 
ment'should  actually  take  into  their  hands  the 
construction  of  those  railways  which  are  proved 
to  be  necessary,  and  leave  them  to  arrange  with 
the  existing  companies  to  work  them.  The  plan 
which  the  Tramway  Act  brings  into  force  is,  that 
it  sets  up  small  independent  companies,  and  sets 
professional  men  to  work  to  endeavour  to  project 
tramways  which  may  not  be  right  themselves,  but 
which  may  serve  particular  purposes. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

J 1007.  It  offers  a powerful  impulse  to  specu- 
lation, and  at  the  same  time  you  would  say  it  is 
practically  unworkable? — I do  not  say  it  is 
unworkable,  because  I had  a conversation  with 
Mr.  Murland  in  Ireland,  on  the  question  of  a 
tramway  which  is  being  made  in  his  district,  and 
he  appeared  to  think  that  the  thing  was  reason- 
able, and  that  the  tramway  would  itself  be  really 
some  advantage  to  the  Great  North  of  Ireland 
Railway,  and  instances  of  that  kind  will  occur. 
But  what  I say  is  that,  if  railways  in  Ireland  are 
to  be  dealt  with,  they  must  be  dealt  with  as  a 
Avhole,  making  the  best  of  them. 

11008.  I do  not  expect  you  to  know  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  but  1 daresay 
you  are  aware  that  grand  juries  have  so  fixed  the 
taxable  area  that  the  Privy  Council  have  refused 
to  sanction  the  schemes? — Yes,  and  I have 
known  cases  where  guarantees  have  been  given 
by  the  baronies,  and  the  grand  juries  have 
sanctioned  the  scheme  ; as  for  instance,  the  line 
from  Enniskillen  by  Manorhamilton  to  Sligo; 
that  was  a case  where  a railway  was  really 
necessary.  But  when  it  is  made  upon  the 
guarantee  of  the  baronies  by  speculative  con- 
tractors, and  so  on,  the  whole  thing  is  unprofit- 
able. 

11009.  You  would  not  say  that  a guarantee 
system  of  that  kind  is  likely  to  work,  unless  there 
were  a fair  prospect  of  profitable  working? — I 
think  not. 

11010.  I think  the  mileage  of  your  system  is 
nearly  as  great  as  the  mileage  of  all  the  railways 
in  Ireland  ? — I forget  what  the  mileage  of  all 
the  railways  in  Ireland  is,  but  I think  our  total 
system  is  1,800  miles  of  railway,  and  that  the 
mileage  of  all  the  Irish  railways  is  about  2,000. 

11011.  What  is  the  relation  of  your  capital  to 
the  capital  of  the  Irish  railways? — We  have 
about  100,000,0007.  of  capital,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Irish  railways  is,  I believe,  less  than  that. 

11012.  The  capital  of  the  Irish  railways  is 
about  36,000,000  /.,  I believe  ? — Then  ours  is 
largely  in  excess. 

11013.  Could  you  say  what  per-centage  your 
working  expenses  bear  to  your  receipts,  and  what 
was  your  last  dividend? — I think  our  dividend 
averaged  per  cent,  for  some  years,  and  then  it 
went  down  a little,  and  I think  it  would  be  now 
about  7 per  cent. 

11014.  What  are  the  working  expenses? — 
They  are  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  receipts; 
about  half  the  receipts.  Our  dividend  was  7£ 
per  cent.,  and  it  has  gone  down  very  nearly  to 
7 per  cent. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

11015.  But  a considerable  portion  of  your 
capital  has  paid  very  much  less  than  6 per  cent. ; 
it  is  borrowed  capital  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

11016.  My  question  refers  to  the  original  stock 
of  the  Company? — The  original  stock  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company  was  one- 
third  of  the  whole,  and  upon  that  we  have  paid 
for  some  years  from  7 to  7^  per  cent. 

11017.  Is 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

11017.  Is  that  whole  one  vast  system  governed 
hy  one  board  of  directors  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

11018.  How  many  directors  are  there? — 

11019.  Do  they  meet  often? — They  meet  once 
a month.  . 

11020.  And  this  board,  meeting  once  a month, 
finds  no  difficulty  in  governing  that  system  ? — 
It  comes  to  a question  of  the  subdivision  of  la- 
bour, of  course ; there  is  the  chairman,  who  is 
very  active,  and  two  deputy  chairman,  and  my- 
self ' we  are  almost  constantly  in  consultation. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11021.  And  of  course  you  have  a committee? 

There  is  the  sub-finance  committee,  which 

meets  once  a week  to  sign  cheques,  but  that  is 
only  to  pay  ways  and  means  ; the  general  policy 
of  the  board  is  only  reviewed  once  a month. 

11022.  But  you  have  local  directors,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes,  the  local  directors  are  spread  all  over 
the  line. 

11023.  To  whom  you  delegate  the  charge  of 
a particular  portion  of  the  line  ? — They  are 
rather  persons  to  whom  the  executive  officer,  who 
is  responsible  for  a particular  district,  can  appeal 
if  necessary.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  a sub- 
division of  labour  in  certain  districts,  just  as  we 
have  a manager  for  Ireland  whom  we  only  see 
once  in  a month  or  once  in  two  months,  and  he 
carries  out  everything  for  the  board  in  regard  to 
Ireland,  and  if  he  is  in  doubt  he  appeals  to  the 
board  or  to  me. 

11024.  Have  you  any  Irish  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  board? — We  have  Mr.  David 
Plunket,  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

11025.  How  many  of  these  local  directors 
have  you? — There  are  30  directors  altogether, 
and  they  reside  in  different,  parts  of  the  country, 
some  of  the  gentlemen  live  in  the  northern 
division,  Carlisle  and  Kendal,  some  in  Man- 
chester, some  in  Liverpool,  and  some  in  London. 

11026.  But 30  is  the  total? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

11027.  May  I put  it  in  this  way,  that  your 
Board  of  30  directors  is  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  and  the  director  living  upon  a certain 
section  of  the  country,  naturally  takes  an  interest 
in  that  part  of  the  line  near  which  he  lives  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  exactly  it. 

11028.  The  board  of  directors,  with  a stand- 
ing committee  composed  of  the  chairman,  the 
deputy  chairmen,  and  yourself,  practically  govern 
the  line? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

11029.  I suppose  the  effect  of  that  system  is, 
that  you  can  rapidly  bring  the  governing  power 
to  hear,  and  you  can  bring  all  your  powers  to 
bear  upon  any  part  of  the  line  ? — Yes. 

11030.  Upon  the  railway  boards  in  Ireland 
there  are  39  staffs  of  officers,  and  nearly  as  many 
independent  managements? — If  there  are  so 
many,  many  of  the  railways  must  be  so  very 
small  that  I have  lost  sight  of  them ; but  all  that 
number  cannot  be  necessary  to  manage  the  Irish 
railways. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

11031.  You  think  the  divided  management  is 
a waste,  of  money,  and  it  is  a waste  of  force  when 
two  companies  get  at  cross  purposes? — It  is  not 
a great  waste  of  money,  because  the  Irish 
directors  do  not  get  a great  deal. 

11032.  But  there  are  39  secretaries,  39  engi- 
neers, and  39  locomotive  superintendents? — 
There  are  about  five  or  six  big  companies  in 
Ireland,  the  others  at  least  are  affiliated  lines. 
But  if  the  whole  were  concentrated  under  one 
management,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  managing  the  whole  of  the  railways  by 
one  board  of  directors,  one  manager,  and  one 
locomotive  superintendent. 

11033.  That  would  avoid  working  at  cross 
purposes,  which  we  sometimes  see  in  Ireland, 
which  is  a source  of  great  embarrassment  to 
traders  having  to  deal  with  both  of  them? — 
I have  not  seen  much  cross  purposes  in  Ireland  ; 
I have  seen  them  working  very  amicably  one 
with  another.  There  has  been  a little  difficulty 
between  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  and  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railways;  they 
had  a difficulty  about  the  station  at  Limerick 
Junction.  I went  down  there  with  Mr.  Grierson 
and  settled  the  difficulty,  and  they  have  been 
working  amicably  ever  since. 

11034.  We  have  been  told  that  the  local  rates 
for  goods  in  England  are,  upon  the  average,  33 
per  cent,  less  than  in  Ireland  ? — I should  like  to 
see  the  data  upon  which  that  statement  was 
made.  Seeing  that  we  carry  the  raw  materials  in 
large  quantities,  and  so  on,  I have  no  doubt  that 
our  local  rates  are  very  low,  especially  for  long 
distances ; and  in  many  districts  in  Lancashire 
and  Cumberland,  by  the  opposition  of  traders  in 
Parliament,  we  have  had  low  rates  put  upon  us 
against  our  will. 

11035.  I thought  your  answer  to  Mr.  Dickson 
afforded  confirmation  of  what  I said,  that  your 
local  rates  are  low  ? — Not  having  seen  the  calcu- 
lation, before  I agree  to  it  I should  like  to  see 
upon  what  it  was  based. 

11036.  What  has  been  your  policy  with  regard 
to  goods  rates  and  passenger  rates  ; has  it  been 
one  of  reduction  ? — As  regards  goods  rates,  the 
tendency  has  been  downwards.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  I have  never  been  a party  to 
the  raising  of  a rate;  the  tendency  has  been 
gradually  and  repeatedly  to  bring  the  rates 
down. 

11037.  Is  it  part  of  your  _ railway  policy  to 
consider  specially  any  growing  or  developing 
industry  with  a view  of  allowing  it  to  grow  ? 
Yes.  As  I say,  in  a case  of  that  kind  cropping 
up,  we  have  repeatedly  influential  deputations 
of  traders  and  people  concerned  in  particular 
trades  who,  first  of  all,  will  discuss  the  matter 
with  me,  and  if  I cannot  deal  with  the  matter 
satisfactorily,  they  come  as  a deputation  to  the 
Board.  It  is  only  recently  that  we  had  to  deal 
with  a large  and  influential  deputation  from  the 
South  Staffordshire  Ironmasters’  Association. 
This  association  suffered  keenly  from  the  com- 
petition of  other  districts  of  the  north-east  and 
Cumberland,  and  they  came  to  represent  to  us— 
not  only  to  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company,  but  to  the  Great  Western 
and  other  companies  concerned — that  if  they  did 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

not  get  certain  modifications  of  rates  made,  it 
might  be  fatal  to  the  iron  industry  of  South 
Staffordshire.  The  matter  was  gone  into  very 
carefully,  and  in  that  instance  we  have  made  con- 
siderable concessions.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
discussing  with  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce the  question  of  rates  to  and  from  the 
interior  of  England  compared  with  rates  from 
other  parts,  so  as  to  give  the  Liverpool  merchant 
a chance  ol  competing  fairly  with  Hull  and 
London.  These  things  have  to  be  discussed 
carefully' ; and  when  we  find  that  there  are 
merits  in  the  case,  it  generally  results  in  our 
doing  something  to  meet  the  views  of  the  depu- 
tation. 

11038.  You  consider  it  to  be  in  your  true 
interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturers, to  aid  them  in  such  an  emergency  by 
giving  them  such  special  rates  as  may  6ave  them 
from  extinction? — I consider  that  in  everything 
but  the  profits  of  the  trade  we  are  partners. 

11039.  If  a man  came  to  you  with  a struggling 
industry,  you  would  consider  it  the  right  policy 
to  develope  his  trade? — Yes  ; but  not  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  other  people;  not  so  that  there 
should  be  any  undue  preference  which  might  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Railway  Commissioners,  but 
we  try  to  develope  the  interests_of  our  customers 
and  our  own. 

11040.  If  certain  manufacturers  said,  “ The 
rate  is  such  that  we  cannot  meet  the  market,  but 
if  you  will  give  us  a better  rate  our  trade  will 
increase,  and  we  can  give  a better  traffic,”  you 
would  consider  that  representation? — We  con- 
stantly do  that. 

11041.  You  have  given  in  a valuable  paper  as 
to  the  management  of  the  French  railways? — It 
was  rather  as  to  the  projection  of  branch  rail- 
ways in  France. 

11042.  Have  you  any  objection  to  hand  in  to 
the  Committee  at  some  future  date  a table 
showing  in  a compendious  form,  first,  the  average 
local  rates  for  goods  per  mile  upon  your  system  ; 
next,  a selection  of  the  average  local  rates  from 
station  to  station  for  a few  of  the  principal 
stations;  and,  lastly,  a few  of  the  principal 
through  rates  from  your  principal  English 
stations  to  the  principal  stations  with  which  you 
have  connection  in  Ireland  ? —I  should  be  glad  to 
do  that,  but  it  will  take  a little  time  to  prepare ; 
I would  be  able  to  do  it  within  a week  or  two,  I 
have  no  doubt. 

11043.  With  regard  to  the  Belgian  State  lines, 
might  it  not  be  the  fact  that  the  Government  have 
so  managed  them  there,  out  of  regard  to  the 
general  public  interest,  as  not  to  have  looked  to 
the  payment  of  dividend  upon  the  stocks  of  the 
.railways  themselves? — That  is  so,  at  least  it 
.appears  to  me  to  be  so ; that  the  Government  have 
so  managed  the  railways  as  to  give  away  all  the 
profits  that  otherwise  would  have  accrued  upon 
them  to  the  Belgian  people. 

11044.  You  are  not  in  a position  to  say  that 
that  might  not  be  justifiable,  and  even  a wise 
national  policy,  if  corresponding  or  even  greater 
benefits  u-ere  given  to  the  community  in  other 
directions  ?— I am  afraid  I should  think  it  was  not 
a wise  policy,  because  I think  that  any  trade 
which  requires  to  be  permanently  fostered  must 
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in  the  end  prove  disastrous  to  everybody  con- 
cerned. 

11045.  In  Belgium,  as  they  reduced  the  rates 
did  the  traffic  increase? — At  one  time  I paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  Belgian  State  rail- 
ways, and  I negotiated  an  international  tariff  for 
booking  through  between  England  and  Belgium, 
but  since  that  time  I have  not  been  considering 
the  question  very  much.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  first  tried  the  experiment  of  reducing 
the  passenger  fares,  which  was  purely  a mistake, 
and  had  to  retrace  their  steps  to  a certain  extent. 
Now  they  have  reduced  their  rates  for  goods  and 
raw  material  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have 
left,  practically,  a deficit  of  4,000,000  francs  in 
the  working  of  the  railways  for  1883. 

Chairman. 

11046.  But  between  1870  and  1880  has  not 
the  traffic,  both  goods  and  passengers,  more  than 
doubled? — It  has  ; in  1873  the  gross  traffic  was 
23,000,000  francs,  and  in  1883  it  was  48,000,000 
francs ; the  number  of  miles  of  railway  was  1,875 
in  1873,  and  in  1883  they  had  3,045  miles  of  rail- 
way, being  1,200  more,  and  they  had  a gross 
revenue  of  48,489,000  francs. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

11047.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the 
Committee  as  to  the  results  of  the  Belgian  private 
lines?— The  only  one  that  I know  anything 
about  is  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  that  is 
earning  a dividend  of  three  or  four  per  cent., 
perhaps,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

11048.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
extraordinary  commercial  progress  of  Belgium 
may  have  been  due  to  the  cheap  working  of  the 
railways,  and  that  the  Government  may  have  in 
that  way  indirectly  recouped  themselves  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  has  conduced  to  a certain 
extent  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Belgium. 

11049.  They  may  not  work  the  lines  solely  to 
pay  a dividend  ? — It  is  evident  that  they  do  not. 

11050.  Among  the  interesting  figures  that  you 
gave  the  Committee,  I believe  that  your  com- 
pany carries  the  larger  portion  of  the  cross 
Channel  traffic? — I said  that  I believed  we 
carried  more  than  half  the  passengers,  and,  per- 
haps, not  quite  half  the  goods  traffic. 

11051.  Your  figures  show  that,  within  20 
years,  your  passenger  traffic  had  doubled,  and 
your  goods  traffic  increased  50  per  cent.  ; but  I 
do  not  remember  whether  you  said  that  the 
greater  part  of  your  goods  traffic  went  from 
England  to  Ireland? — I should  think  the  loading 
is  probably  about  two-thirds  from  Ireland  and 
one-third  from  England ; the  cargoes  are  heavier 
from  Ireland  than  they  are  from  England. 

11052.  Two-thirds  of  the  traffic  comes  to  you 
and  one-third  goes  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

11053.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any 
information  as  to  the  value  ? — That  we  have  not 
been  able  to  assess. 

11054.  Are  the  goods  more  valuable  going  to 
Ireland? — No;  I should  think  there  is  a con- 
siderable balance  payable  to  Ireland.  Looking  at 
the  enormous  quantity  of  live  stock  and  high- 
priced  perishable  goods  that  come  over,  without 
having 
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having  any  figure  to  guide  me,  my  impression  is 
that  Ireland  receives  a very  large  payment  from 
this  country. 

11055.  I might  remind  you  of  the  Commission 
of  1867,  with  the  Report  of  which  you  say  you 
entirely  differ  (though  you  do  not  appear  to  have 
refreshed  your  memory  upon  it),  who  recom- 
mended a concentration  of  management,  and  that 
the  debentures  should  be  guaranteed  at  a fixed 
rate  of  interest ; they  further  recommended  that 
if  the  reduction  they  desired  should  be  carried 
out,  there  would  be,  first,  a loss  of  profits  for  11 
years,  in  the  twelfth  year  developing  into  a profit, 
and  subsequently  increasing  ? — That  was  a pro- 
position. 

11056.  Would  you  define  the  exact  point  at 
which  you  conflict  with  that  recommendation?— 

I endeavoured  to  say  that  such  a scheme  could 
not  be  carried  out  unless  the  Government  were 
to  purchase  the  Irish  railways  absolutely,  and 
practically  to  manage  them  as  State  Railways, 
and,  although  they  do  not  make  the  recommenda- 
tion, yet,  in  their  conclusion,  the  Commissioners 
state  that  their  calculation  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  railways  could  be  obtained 
upon  the  terms  that  they  have  mentioned. 

11057.  They  mention  the  sum  of  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  millions? — Then  what  I 
say  is,  that  I think  the  principle  of  the  manage- 
ment of  State  Railways  in  Ireland  would  be 
objectionable,  because  it  would  give  an  enormous 
amount  of  patronage  to  either  one  or  other 
political  party.  Again,  it  might  lead  to  a great 
deal  of  question  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
rolling  stock,  the  purchase  of  stores,  and  favour- 
itism as  to  one  thing  or  another,  and  it  would 
bring  the  Government  State  Railways  (assuming 
that  "the  Government  had  possession  of  the  rail- 
ways) into  conflict,  and  into  competition  with  the 
steamboats;  and  if  the  Government  were  once 
to  determine  to  take  up  the  Irish  railways,  it 
would  follow,  as  sure  as  light  from  dark,  that 
they  must  take  over  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
between  the  two  countries,  and  that  in  the  end 
they  must  take  the  railways  under  State  con- 
trol in  England.  Now,  I think  that  the  principle 
of  State  management  and  .State  control  in  a 
country  such  as  this,  is  not  for  the  true  interests 
of  the  country.  It  is  far  better  that  those  people 
interested  in  the  inland  traffic  and  the  railways 
should  be  responsible  to  their  shareholders  for 
the  carrying  out  of  these  great  undertakings, 
rather  than  that  they  should  be  managed  by 
Government  and  become  a vast  political  lever, 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I further  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  Government  would  not 
be  so  free  to  deal  with  questions  in  discussion 
between  traders  as  we  are  ; they  would  be 
obliged  to  lay  down  a hard  and  fast  line  ; in  fact, 
any  one  who  is  in  favour  of  Government  control 
and  Government  purchase,  would  find  it  was 
“ The  reign  of  King  Stork;”  they  would  never 
be  able  to  get  them  to  deviate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  their  hard  and  fast  rule,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

11058.  The  chief  objection  would  be,  would  it 
not,  that  the  money  of  the  State  would  be  drawn 
upon  for  fresh  undertakings? — That  would  be 
one  objection;  but  I think  the  control  of  rail- 
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ways  is  better  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  who 
know  the  wants  of  districts  and  are  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  local  circumstances,  rather  than 
referring  to  a great  bureaucratic  centre  which 
must  be  established  if  you  are  to  make  good  the 
principle  of  State  Railways. 

11059.  Of  course  you  will  admit  that  public 
opinion  and  Parliamentary  force'  could  be  more 
effectually  brought  to  bear  upon  State  manage- 
ment than  upon  the  bureaux  of  private  individuals 
principally  interested  in  gaining  a dividend? — 
Yes;  but  I have  no  great  opinion  of  popular 
clamour  in  private  concerns.  I think  you  would 
require  a separate  Parliament  if  the  Government 
were  to  take  up  the  railways;  there  would  not 
be  time  to  do  it  along  with  the  other  business. 

11060.  Do  you  think  the  Government  might 
take  up  the  railways  as  far  as  was  suggested  by 
the  Commission  of  1867,  by  guaranteeing  the 
debentures? — I stated  in  answer  to  that  that  I 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  what  was  a renewable 
debenture  in  those  days  had  not  been  converted 
into  perpetual  debenture  stock,  and  if  that  is  so  I 
think  the  opportunity  of  performing  the  operation 
has  gone  by. 

11061.  You  prefer  a system  of  parent  lines? — 
Yes,  I do. 

11062.  Why  did  you  exclude  from  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  system  the  Dublin,  Wick- 
low, and  Wexford  Railway? — I did  not  exclude 
that  railway  ; I would  bring  that  in  as  part  of 
the  others. 

11063.  I thought  you  said  that  you  would 
make  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway  the 
parent  line  for  the  north,  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western  for  the  middle,  and  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  for  the  south  and  west? —I  would 
take  in  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Com- 
pany with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  ; you 
mio-ht  call  them  all  one  concern,  but  I think  it 
would  be  almost  impossible,  as  their  interests 
would  be  so  diverse.  On  principle,  however,  I 
do  not  see  why  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wex- 
ford Railway  should  not  go  into  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway. 

11064.  But  a large  concern  like  that  would 
naturally  object  to  such  a merger,  would  it  not? 
— Not  upon  fair  terms,  I should  say. 

11065.  But  even  a railway  company  clings  to 
existence  ?— There  should  not  be  any  real  diffi- 
culty on  fair  terms. 

11066.  Then  you  suggest  that  the  large  com- 
panies should  work  the  small  lines  at  cost  price  ? 
—I  do. 

11067.  Would  you  say  that  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  should  dictate  the  policy  of  the 
State  in  asking  the  larger  railway  companies  to 
work  the  smaller  ones  would  be  the  public  benefit 
resulting?— The  public  benefit,  and  the  con- 
tributing value  of  the  new  traffic  brought  over 
the  old  railway.  . . 

11068.  You  would  hold  it  to  be  a principle 
which  should  prevail  in  the  fixing  of  rates  that 
certain  work  should  be  done  at  a lower  price  than 
it  would  be  done  for  otherwise,  because  of  certain 
expected  benefits? — You  are  now  speaking  of 
the  working  expenses  of  the  railway  ? 

11069.  Yes;  I may  take  it,  therefore,  that 
the  view  of  an  intelligent  railway  manager  in 
fixing  the  rates  and  the  cost  of  the  work  done 
4 should 
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should  not  be  limited  by  the  expectation  of  the 
traffic  of  that  half-year  ? — No. 

11070.  But  should  have  regard  also  to  the 
future?— Quite  so;  and  in  this  case  to  a con- 
siderable future. 

11071.  Passing  to  another  but  cognate  point, 
you  have  two  conferences  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

11072.  Is  every  traffic  manager  entitled  to 
attend  the  conference  — Yes,  who  is  interested 
in  the  traffic-  There  are  certain  companies  who 
the  parties  to  it ; there  is  the  North  of  Ireland 
Conference,  and  there  is  the  South  of  Ireland 
Conference ; and  the  expenses  of  conference  and 
the  printing  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  are  borne 
by  the  companies  who  are  parties  to  it. 

11073.  In  case  a question  arose  at  the  con- 
ference as  to  fixing  the  through  rates  between 
goods  upon  your  system  and  goods  upon  any 
line  in  Ireland,  what  managers  are  entitled  to 
discuss  that  point? — We  should  bring  up  a 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  a through  rate 
between  a certain  station  in  England  and  one  in 
Ireland.  If  it  was  a good  suggestion  it  would 
pass  without  comment;  if  it  were  subject  to  dis- 
cussion, it  would  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  all 
the  parties  interested  in  the  conference.  Occa- 
sionally, the  rates  are  rejected  by  a majority  of 
votes. 

11074.  The  manager  of  an  Irish  line  or  the 
manager  of  an  English  line  immediately  con- 
cerned, might  be  overborne  upon  a vote  by  the 
managers  of  other  lines?— Yes,  and  by  the 
steamboat  interest ; that  would  be  so  if  a differ- 
ence arose.  But  in  practice,  having  watched  the 
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working  of  these  conferences  for  some  years  as 
well  as  of  others  of  a similar  nature,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a question  does  go  to  the  vote.  If 
it  does,  it  is  some  suggestion  that  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered,  and  very  likely  it  will  be 
brought  up  again. 

11075.  The  Committee  have  been  assured  that 
the  manager  of  the  English  lines  practically  con- 
trol the  fixing  of  the  through  rates  with  Ireland  ? 
— That  is  a mistake ; there  are  as  many  sug- 
gestions for  rates  from  Ireland  to  England 
brought  by  Irish  managers  as  there  are  from 
English  managers  for  rates  from  England  to 
Ireland. 

11076.  But  taking  the  matter,  not  abstractly, 
but  by  experience,  do  you  influence,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  through  rates,  that  is  to  say,  do  the 
through  rates  usually  follow  from  the  suggestions 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  managers  of 
English  lines  ? — It  is  rather  the  converse.  They 
follow  from  the  suggestions  proceeding  from  the 
managers  of  the  Irish  lines. 

11077.  What  would  you  say  has  been  the  de- 
termining influence  during  the  time  you  have 
been  concerned  ? — With  the  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness which  all  these  gentlemen  have,  we  should 
know  at  once  whether  a suggested  rate  is  a rea- 
sonable and  proper  rate  or  not.  The  suggestions 
come  principally  upon  the  application  of  traders 
to  the  managers  of  the  different  railways.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  there  is  no  undue  influence  upon 
the  part  of  English  or  Irish  managers  ; the  point 
is  mutually  adjusted. 
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Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Fee,  re-called  ; and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

11078.  When  you  were  being  examined  yes- 
terday we  left  off  at  the  towing  paths  of  the 
canal,  which  you  stated  in  many  places  present 
great  difficulties  to  the  horses  in  consequence  of 
being  so  much  out  of  repair;  have  you  anything 
to  add  with  regard  to  the  towing  paths  ? — No. 

11079.  Then  there  is  another  objection  you 
make  to  the  present  canal  system,  and  that  is 
that  there  is  no  place  where  you  can  stow  your 
goods  under  cover  upon  the  canal  ? — There  is  no 
accommodation  upon  the  canal  at  all.  If  I were 
to  send  my  bricks,  or  any  other  commodity  to 
Dublin,  the  railway  company  charges  after  the 
first  week  4 d.  per  ton  per  week  ; whereas,  if  I 
sent  them  into  the  Custom  House  Dock,  I would 
get  them  stored  and  cared  for  there  at  1 d.  a week ; 
but  if  I put  them  out  upon  any  part  of  the  canal 
bank  they  are  there  at  my  own  risk,  and  I have 
to  pay  4 cl.  a week  and  watch  them  and  care  for 
them  myself. 

11080.  That  would  be  the  wharfage  rate? — 
Yes.  Then  I applied  to  the  railway  company, 
to  Mr.  Ward,  to  the  chairman.  Sir  Ralph 
Cusack,  and  Mr.  Ivatts.  I succeeded  in  getting 
those  three  gentlemen  together  in  Mr.  Ward’s 
office,  and  I laid  my  case  before  them,  pointing 
out  the  quantity  of  stuff  that  I would  be  able  to 
send  to  Dublin  in  the  way  of  bricks,  and  that 
every  1,000  of  bricks  that  I would  burn  in  Long- 
ford  would  necessitate  the  conveyance  of  half  a 
ton  of  coal  from  Dublin  back  to  Longford.  They 
made  very  fair  promises  to  me  at  the  time,  but 
in  the  course  of  a few  days  I had  a letter  to  say 
that  they  could  do  nothing  more.  After  that  I 
proposed  to  start  my  own  boat. 

11081.  Yesterday  you  put  in  the  notice,  did 
you  not  ? — Yes ; I got  the  notice  I read  only  a 
few  days  ago. 

11082.  That  is  the  notice  dealing  with  the 
depth  of  water  that  the  boats  must  draw? — It 
looks  to  me  very  suspicious.  This  is  the  season 
I am  starting  to  make  my  bricks,  and  the  railway 
company  serve  me  with  this  notice,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  “ Stop ; you  cannot  go  on.” 
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11083.  That  is  the  notice,  “ During  the  repair 
of  the  canal,”  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

11084.  Have  the  repairs  been  carried  on  under 
your  own  observation  ? — I saw  only  six  men 
working  at  the  canal. 

11085.  What  were  they  doing  to  it? — They 
were  pulling  the  weeds  off ; that  is  up  near 
Dublin  ; but  none  at  all  upon  our  branch  of  the 
canal  at  Longford. 

11086.  The  effect  of  that  notice  is  to  deprive 
you  of  the  power  of  taking  more  than  a limited 
quantity  of  bricks  upon  the  boat.  If  you  are 
on'y  allowed  to  draw  a limited  amount  of  water, 
you  cannot  do  the  business  that  you  would  do  if 
you  had  more  water  ? — That  is  so.  My  manager 
has  written  me  a letter,  which  I have  received 
this  morning.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  written  for 
this  Committee  especially;  but  it  is  just  his 
anxiety  to  enable  me  to  carry  bn.  “ I expect  a 
boat  in  here  to-morrow.  I must  send  a horse  to 
meet  them,  though  they  have  a light  load,  only 
3 ft.  6 ins.  all  round.  Mulligan  says  they  are 
getting  it  very  hard  to  get  through  in  several 
places  ; the  horses’  breasts  are  badly  cut.”  Now 
that  is  as  bond  fide  a letter  as  ever  was  written. 

] 1087.  What  is  the  effect  of  your  not  being 
able  to  carry  more  than  38  tons  of  bricks  on  one 
boat? — She  is  drawing  now  3 ft.  6 ins.  of  water; 
that  is  to  say,  she  will  only  carry  43  tons. 

11088.  Does  it  pay  with  that  load? — It  would 
not  pay  at  all,  because  I am  subject  to  the  same 
expense  as  if  it  were  a full  boat.  If  I were  able 
to  navigate  the  canal  with  65  tons  in  my  boat, 
although  I believe  we  should  have  5 feet  by 
rights 

11089.  What  do  you  put  down  as  the  working 
expenses  per  ton  of  those  bricks  being  sent  by 
canal  ? — I pay  three  men  upon  the  average  15  s. 
a-week  each,  and  I calculate  the  feed  of  my 
horses  at  25  s. ; for  I have  put  up  a stable  on  my 
boat,  so  that  if  night  overtakes  them,  they  can 
stable  the  horses  upon  the  boat. 

11090.  But  what  per  ton  does  it  cost  you  ? — 
They  cost  me  about  4 s.  a ton. 

4 G 2 11091.  Putting 
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Chairman — continued. 

11091.  Putting  it  at  4 s.  a ton,  can  you  get  a 
profit  out  of  it? — I cannot. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

11092.  That  would  be  4 s.  a ton  to  Dublin  ? — 
Yes. 

11093.  A distance  of  about  70  miles? — Yes; 
but  it  is  90  English  miles  by  the  canal,  because 
the  canal  takes  a very  long  route  by  Ballymahon 
and  Ballymacarry. 

Chairman. 

11094.  What  does  it  cost  you  by  rail  to  send 
the  same  amount? — When  the  railway  company 
sent  me  notice,  1 wrote  to  them  to  see  if  they 
would  give  me  a special  rate  while  the  canal 
would  be  undergoing  repair;  and  I have  here 
their  letter,  dated  the  1 1th  of  July  1885,  and.  it 
is  as  follows : “ Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of 
the  9th  instant,  I beg  to  say  that  during  the 
operations  of  keeping  the  canal,  I can  quote  you 
a rate  of  50  s.  per  waggon  load  of  six  tons,  and 
54s.  2d.  per  waggon  load  of  seven  tons,  at 
owner’s  risk  and  labour,  for  bricks  from  Longford 
to  Nonh  Wall.  Yours  truly,  A.  Ward." 

11095.  So  that  the  effect  of  these  high  prices 
is  that  you  are  obliged  to  use  the  canal  with  all 
its  drawbacks  ? — In  the  face  of  that  letter,  which 
X have  now  got  from  the  manager,  I cannot  use 
the  canal  itself,  and  I may  as  well  tie  up  my 
boat  and  wire  home  to  leave  of!'  the  operations  at 
the  brickyard.  If  the  Committee  have  the  power 
to  send  over  an  independent  man  to  examine  the 
canal,  and  see  whether  my  statements  are  cor- 
rect ; if  an  English  engineer  would  go  over  and 
just  get  upon  my  boat,  and  see  the  state  of 
things,  I am  sure  I should  be  fully  corrobo- 
rated. 

11096-  What  would  be  the  railway  carriage  to 
North  Wall  per  ton  ? — It  is  about  8 s.  now;  before 
that  it  was  9 s. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

11097.  That  is  about  l^d.  per  mile? — Yes. 

11098.  What  would  be  the  charge  for  70  tons 
in  England  for  the  same  distance ; have  you  ever 
compared  them  ? — I think  in  Scotland  the  rate  is 
only  a little  over  a halfpenny  a mile.  I have 
visited  several  clayworks  and  brickyards  in  Scot- 
land. Some  gentlemen  there,  who  were  perfect 
strangers  to  me,  were  very  friendly  to  me,  and 
showed  me  how  the  railway  companies  even 
utilised  their  main  lines,  or  made  branches  into 
their  brickyards  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them 
to  load  or  unload  into  the  railway  waggons,  and 
they  told  me  the  rate  was  about  | d.,  I think, 
or  rather  less. 

Chairman. 

11099.  What  trade  is  there  now  between  your 
district,  Longford,  and  the  Shannon?— There  is 
none  ; it  would  require  steamers  to  travel  the 
Shannon,  and  no  steamer,  unless  a very  small 
steamer  especially  built  for  the  canal,  could  work 
there.  The  railway  companies  themselves  have 
boats  upon  the  canai,  but  they  only  make  one 
journey  every  two  weeks  to  Ballymahon  and 
Ballymacarry. 

11100.  If  the  communications  were  better, 
could  you  carry  on  a trade  to  Athlone  and 


Chairman— continued. 

Limerick  ? — I believe  we  could  carry  a laro-e 
quantity  of  slates  from  Killaloe  to  cover  the  farm- 
house roofs  which  are  now  covered  with  corru- 
gated iron. 

11101.  That  trade  might  be  extended  to  the 
south  ? — It  could  be,  very  extensively. 

11102.  To  the  north;  would  it  also  go  up 
towards  the  Leitrim  mines? — We  could  take  a 
large  quantity  of  coal  from  Lough  Allan.  I 
went  there  myself,  and  made  arrangements  with 
a man  who  lives  upon  the  edge  of  the  lough.  I 
was  to  give  him  1 s.  a ton  for  getting  the  coal 
nicely  packed,  and  having  it  stored  upon  the  edge 
of  the  wharf,  so  that  when  the  steamer  would  go 
there  it  could  bring  the  coal  back ; but,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  this  gate,  which  I referred 
to  yesterday,  we  could  not  get  the  steamer.  It 
would  not  be  profitable  for  me,  or  anyone  like 
me,  to  speculate  in  a steamer  to  navigate  there. 

11103.  We  have  heard  that  in  Lough  Allan 
the  clay  for  pottery  and  bricks  is  very  good  ?— It 
is  splendid  clay  there ; there  was  a large  works 
started  there. 

11104.  Are  you  prevented  from  access  to  it? 
— I am. 

11105.  You  could  do  a large  trade  if  the  dis- 
trict were  opened  to  you  ? — I believe  my  busi- 
ness would  increase  threefold  in  three  years  if  I 
had  proper  canal  navigation. 

11106.  Then  the  county  of  Longford  is  not 
well  provided  with  railway  accommodation,  is  it? 
— There  is  only  one  railway  in  it. 

11107.  Supposing  you  wanted  to  go  from 
Longford  to  .Roscommon,  how  would  you  go  ? — 
You  have  to  go  from  Longford  to  Mullingar  by 
rail,  20  miles  up,  and  then  you  have  to  travel 
back  again,  doubling  back.  There  are  splendid 
stone  quarries  at  Lanesborough,  upon  the  Shan- 
non ; a good  deal  of  that  stone  goes  to  Dublin  for 
monuments. 

11108.  Would  there  be  any  engineering  diffi- 
culty in  making  a line  from  Longford  to  Ros- 
common, across  that  country  ? — I do  not  think  it 
would  pay. 

11109.  There  is  not  enough  goods  traffic 
through  the  district,  is  there? — No,  there  is  not 
enough  goods  traffic. 

11110.  Then  you  have  something  to  tell  the 
Committee  about  the  passenger  traffic,  have  you 
not? — I have,  and  about  the  railway  system 
generally.  The  railway  system  at  present  to  the 
north  of  Ireland  is  intolerable;  you  cannot  either 
get  cattle,  goods,  or  anything  else  to  it.  I 
will  just  give  you  a proof  of  what  the  freights  are 
from  Belfast  to  Longford.  I have  got  four  metal 
gate  piers  inside  of  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
the  rate  of  them  from  Belfast  to  Longford  paid 
by  me  is  1 1.  13  s.  4 d.  per  ton, 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11111.  Would  you  say  how  those  piers  come 
from  Belfast  ? — 1 could  not  tell  you  ; there  are  a 
good  many  lines  the  traffic  has  to  go  over. 

11112.  Goods  are  booked  through,  are  they 
not  ? — They  are  booked  through  from  Belfast  to 
Longford. 

Chairman. 

11113.  How  far  is  Dublin  from  Longford  ? — 
About  76  miles. 

11114.  How 
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Chairman — continued. 

11114.  How  long  do  passenger  trains  take  to 
do  that? — We  cannot  leave  Longford  till  a 
quarter  past  nine,  and  we  get  to  Dublin  at  one 
o’clock.  . . T.  . 

11115.  Is  that  an  inconvenience  r— it  is  an 
inconvenience,  and  could  be  easily  remedied  if 
the  railway  companies  would  do  it. 

11116.  What  time  would  you  like  to  leave  ? — 

I should  like  to  leave  earlier,  half-past  seven 
would  suit  me,  and  I would  go  five  times  for 
once  I do  now  if  the  train  started  earlier,  and  did 
the  journey  more  speedily. 

11117.  If  that  were  done,  would  you  go  and 
do  your  business  in  Dublin  and  return  to  Long- 
ford the  same  day  ?— Yes,  I would. 

11118.  I see  you  have  prepared  a schedule, 
showing  the  total  cost  of  conveying  goods  from 
Long-ford  to  Dublin  per  ton ; firstly,  showing  the 
canal  in  its  present  condition ; secondly,  the 
canal  in  perfect  condition ; and,  thirdly , the  rail- 
way rates?— Yes,  and  remember  that  those  are 
the  best  rates  that  1 can  get  from  the  railway 
companies ; most  of  those  are  not  the  ordinary 
rates,  they  are  special  rates. 

11119.  Are  the  figures  in  that  schedule  cor- 
rect ? — They  are. 

11120.  Will  you  hand  in  that  schedule? — I 
will.  [ The  same  was  handed  in,  and  is  as 
follows : — ] 

Schedule  showing  Total  Cost  of  conveying  Goods 
from  Longford  to  Dublin  per  ton; — 1st,  Canal  in 
present  condition  ; 2nd,  Canal  in  perfect  condition  ; 
3rd,  Railway  Kates. 


11121.  You  have  also  given  me  the  net  re- 
turn of  the  tolls  and  customs  out  of  Longford 
markets,  showing  a great  falling  off  in  the  busi- 
ness done  there  ? — Yes. 

11122.  For  the  year  ending  the  31st  January 
1870,  it  was  513  l.  18  s.  11  d.  Then  we  go  on  to 
the  31st  January  1875,  where  I see  it  has  fallen 
off  to  434  l.  3 s.  9 d. ; and  then  10  years  after- 
0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

wards,  for  the  year  ending  31st  January  1885, 
it  has  fallen  off  more  than  one-half,  it  is  only 
207  1.  13  s.  3d. ; knowing  the  county  of  Long- 
ford, do  you  consider  that  a satisfactory  state  of 
things? — I do  not. 

11123.  You  think  that  if  the  county  were 
opened  up  both  by  canal  and  railway  communi- 
cation, that  table  would  not  exhibit  the  very 
declining  state  that  it  does  now  ? — The  railway 
system  to  Longford  is  such  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  north  of  Ireland  buyers  to  come,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  their  goods  away. 
The  Longford  butter  market,  for  instance,  is 
entirely  confined  to  two  principal  buyers.  At 
one  time  we  had  a flax  market  in  Longford,  and 
I believe  it  is  that  very  same  thing  that  has  done 
away  with  the  flax  growing. 

11124.  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties, 
you  have  stood  your  ground,  and  you  mean  to  do 
so  ? — There  is  a doubt  in  my  mind  about  that. 
Unless  I get  relief  I could  not  do  it,  and  I would 
not. 

11125.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your 
evidence  ? — I would  like  to  go  back  to  the  canal 
question  again,  because  I would  like  to  show  a 
list  of  what  they  charge  the  boat  owners. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

11126.  We  had  this  upon  the  Railway  Rates 
and  Fares  Committee;  do  you  see  any  possi- 
bility of  there  being  sufficient  traffic  to  put  upon 
the  canal  if  there  were  rates  such  as  you  wish  ? 
—I  believe  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘  Car  thy . 

11127.  Was  not  there  a very  considerable 
business  at  one  time  in  Longford  — There  was. 
11128.  Is  that  the  case  now  ? — No,  it  is  not. 
11129.  Has  it  not  fallen  off  very  much?— It 
has.  . 

11130.  What  do  you  ascribe  that  falling  off 
to  ?— It  is  owing  to  the  import  of  foreign  goods 
to  some  extent. 

11131.  Is  it  not  also  owing  to  the  want  of  such 
accommodation  as  you  speak  of? — To  be  sure  it 
is.  Mr.  M‘Cann  has  five  or  six  boats,  and  they 
are  all  tied  up  because  the  railway  company  has 
the  power  to  charge  5 s.  10  d.  a ton  as  the  toll 
upon  corn;  they  will  carry  that  coru  to  Dublin 
by  rail  for  9 s.  6 d.  a ton.  It  would  not  pay  the 
boat  owners  to  run  for  the  difference. 

11132.  Mr.  M'Cann’s  boats  are  tied  up,  you 
say? — Yes,  they  are  ; he  has  only  one  boat  navi- 
gating now,  whereas  he  had  a very  large  business 
at  one  time. 

11133.  Then  you  tell  me  you  might  import 
and  use  the  slates  largely  for  the  roofs  of  houses 
from  the  Killaloe  quarries  if  you  had  the  means  of 
getting  them  ? — Y cry  largely  ; whereas,  the  pre- 
sent rate  by  rail  would  very  nearly  swamp  the 
value  of  the  slates.  That  was  a case  I went  into 
two  years  ago  to  strive  to  get  the  Killaloe  slates. 

11134.  The  railway  accommodation  is  very 
defective  all  through  the  country,  is  it  not  ? 

It  is;  and  it  is  at  unsuitable  hours.  It  you 
wanted  to  go  to  Belfast,  you  would  have  to  leave 
Longford  at  9.20 ; then  you  would  get  to  Inny 
Junction  and  stop  there  about  two  to  two-and-a- 
half  hours  in  the  middle  of  a bog,  tillyou  could  get 
463  on 
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Mr.  Justin  M‘  Car  thy — continued, 
on  to  Cavan ; when  you  get  to  Cavan  you  will 
have  to  wait  for  about  half-an-hour,  and  then 
you  get  on  to  Clones,  where  there  is  another 
delsiy ; then  there  is  another  change,  and  then 
you  get  to  Portadown,  and  then  there  is  another 
change.  You  would  be  in  London  nearly  as  soon 
as  you  are  in  Belfast  from  Longford. 

11135.  Is  there  not  a delay  of  nearly  40  mi- 
nutes sometimes  before  you  can  get  a second 
rain  ? — There  is  often  considerable  delay. 

11136.  The  town  < f Granard  is  an  important 
own  ? — It  is  an  important  town. 

1 1 137.  Is  not  that  cut  off  from  railway  commu- 
nication altogether? — It  is;  the  railway  goes 
within  five  miles  of  it. 

11138.  Have  not  the  Granard  people  made 
great  efforts  to  get  the  railway  company  to  make 
a railway  communication  to  the  town? — They 
have. 

11139.  And  they  sent  a deputation  to  the 
directors  in  Dublin  ? — They  did. 

1 1140.  There  is  no  prospect  of  the  town  having 
any  line  of  communication  at  all? — No. 

11141.  I want  to  ask  you  now  one  or  two 
questions  upon  quite  a different  subject.  You  are 
a considerable  farmer,  we  have  heard,  as  well  as 
a considerable  maker  of  bricks  ?— I farm  about 
100  Irish  acres. 

11142.  Of  course  the  agricultural  interest  is 
the  main  interest  of  the  country  ? — It  is. 

11143.  I believe  you  were  one  of  the  first  men 

who  got  your  rent  fixed  under  the  Land  Act  ? 

I think  there  was  no  man  wanted  it  more.  Mr. 
O’Connor  raised  my  rent ; my  father  took  this 
farm  about  60  years  ago;  it  was  then  a wild  deer 
park ; he  built  a dwelling-house  upon  it,  and 
when  the  old  Lord  Annally  died,  Mr.  Lane 
Joynt  having  been  the  agent,  the  young  Lord 
Annally  appointed_Mr.  O’Connor  agent,  and  he 
came  in  and  raised  my  rent  32  Z.  per  annum.  I 
offered  to  give  him  up  possession  of  the  farm  if 
he  would  pay  me  for  my  improvements  under  the 
Act  of  1871,  and  he  would  not  do  it,  and  then  I 
went  to  the  Land  Court  and  got  my  rent  fixed,  it 
being  cut  down  to  the  old  rent. 

11144.  Is  not  the  right  of  cutting  turf  a 
very  important  one  in  the  county  ? — It  is  very 
important. 

1 1 145.  Had  you  that  privilege  before  you  went 
to  the  Land  Court? — I had  ; my  father  had  it  for 
30  years,  and  I always  had  that  right ; it  was 
regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  farm. 

11146.  When  your  rent  came  to  be  settled, 
there  was  nothing  said  about  cutting  off  the  privi- 
lege, was  there  ? — Mo. 

11147.  You  assumed  that  you  would  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  right  as  you  had  done  be- 
fore ? — Yes,  I thought  I was  going  to  have  it  the 
same  as  before. 

1 1 148.  W as  the  right  cut  off? — It  was. 

11149.  Was  that  the  case  with  many  other 
tenants  as  well  as  yourself? — Yes,  with  many. 

11150.  So  that  they  really  lose  under  the 
Land  Act  very  considerable  advantages  that 
they  had  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — 
Yes. 

11151.  Then  to  that  extent  the  benefit  of  the 
Land  Act  is  neutralised  by  the  taking  away  of 
the  benefit  of  the  privilege  of  cutting  turf  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  so. 


^ [ Continued. 

Mi-.  Justin  M(  Car  thy — continued. 

11152.  You  gain  the  one,  but  you  lose  the 
other?— It  is  a very  important  matter  to  the 
tenant,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  cutting  turf 
as  of  getting  peat  for  manure  ; many  men  burn 
lime  to  make  manure. 

11153.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  the 
landlords  have  threatened  the  tenants  that  if 
they  went  into  the  Land  Court  and  got  (he  rent 
reduced  they  would  have  the  right  of  cultino- 
turf  taken  away  from  them  ? — I have  a couple  ol‘ 
portable  engines  ; and  this  might  throw  a little 
light  upon  the  facts  of  the  case.  I till  at  least 
about  28  Irish  acres  of  this  land.  I go  to  Scot- 
land, and  I import  pure  Scotch  oats  every  year, 
and  I sow  them  upon  my  own  land.  I leave  it 
till  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  and  I thresh 
them  out  and  bring  them  into  the  market,  as  I do 
the  principal  seed  trade  in  Longford  and  the 
locality.  I get  the  very  best  seeds  from  Edin- 
burgh that  I can  get.  I get  my  clover  seed  from 
Liverpool,  and  I sell  it  to  my  customers.  The 
question  was  asked  by  Judge  Dowse  if  I utilised 
this  turf  that  I cut  upon  this  bog  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  steam  in  my  engine. 

11154.  With  regard  to  the  Leitrim  coal,  if  the 
canal  navigation  were  improved,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  Leitrim  coal  could  be  delivered  to  parties  in 
Longford  ? — I believe  if  the  navigation  were  per- 
fected to  the  Lough  Allan  collieries,  the  Leitrim 
coal  could  be.  sold  in  Longford  at  12  s.  6 cl.  a ton. 

11155.  It  is  now  more  than  twice  that,  is  it 
not  ?— It  would  cost  more  than  English  or  Scotch 
coal ; in  fact,  it  could  not  be  got  at  all. 

Chairman. 

11156.  Where  do  you  get  your  coal  from?— 
From  Dublin. 

1 1 157.  Is  not  the  Kilkenny  coal  nearer  ? — The 
railway  freight  would  eat  it'  up ; we  could  not 
touch  it  at  all.  Moreover,  a considerable  business, 

I believe,  could  be  done  in  the  local  timber  trade 
only  for  the  railway  rates. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11158.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ the  local  timber 
trade”?-- Manufactured  up  into  furniture  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

11159.  In  what  way  is  that  impeded? — By 
the  railway  rates  and  the  tolls  upon  the  canal. 

If  I bought  wood  from  Colonel  King-Harman 
they  would  charge  me  l d.  a ton  per  mile  for  the 
use  of  my  boat  upon  the  canal  to  bring  it  to 
Longford. 

1 1160.  Can  you  not  bring  it  in  by  vail  ? — By 
rail  it  is  exorbitant,  too. 

11161.  How  far  are  you  from  this  timber. 
You  say  you  could  bring  timber  from  what 
district? — From  Newcastle,  Colonel  Kino- Har- 
man’s place. 

11162.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  Longford 
to  Colonel  King- Harman’s  place? — I suppose  by 
canal  it  is  about  20  miles  ; not  more  than  that. 

11163.  It  is  within  the  county  of  Longford,  is 
it  not?— Yes,  it  is. 

Ill  64.  Have  you  railway  communication  to 
Newcastle?— No,  we  have  not,  but  we  have  canal 
communication. 

11165.  Upon  the  Royal  Canal  the  railway 
company  have  their  own  boats  ? — They  do  very 
little;  they  run  once  a fortnight  to  Ballymahon 
and  Ballymacarry.  If  I went  to  Newcastle  I 
would 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
would  have  to  go  with  my  empty  boat,  and  would 
have  to  pay  for  a pass  for  my  empty  boat  going 
to  Newcastle. 

11166.  How  much  would  a pass  for  your  empty 
boat  cost? — Six  shillings  or  over. 

11167.  Supposing  you  were  loading  your  boat 
with  timber  back  to  Longford,  what  would  your 
toll  be  ? — A penny  a ton  per  mile. 

11168.  Suppose  you  had  40  tons  of  timber, 
that  would  be  3 s.  4 d.  a mile  ?— Yes. 

11169.  Have  those  complaints  which  you  have 
made  been  laid  before  the  railway  company  in 
charge  of  the  canal ? — Only  too  often. 

11170.  You  mentioned  that  the  people  in 
Longford  would  be  anxious  to  open  up  a business 
with  Belfast,  if  they  had  facilities? — Yes,  I be- 
lieve they  would. 

11171.  Have  you  travelled  from  Belfast  to 
Longford  yourself? — I have,  several  times. 

11172.  Will  you  describe  the  journey  and  the 
time ; what  time  do  you  leave  Longford  to  reach 
the  north  of  Ireland  ?—•  You  leave  Longford  at 
9.20  in  the  morning. 

11173.  You  do  not  come  to  Mullingar? — No, 
you  come  to  Inny  Junction,  and  then  to  Cavan 
and  Clones,  and  along  the  Great  Northern  line 
to  Belfast. 

11174.  What  time  do  you  get  to  Belfast,  leav- 
ing Longford  at  9.20  in  the  morning  ? — Between 
9 and  10  o’clock  at  night,  if  you  miss  a train. 

11175.  What  is  the  distance  ?—  It  is  80  miles 
from  Cavan. 

11176.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  Longford 
to  Ca\  an  ? — I could  not  tell  you. 

11177.  How  many  miles  is  it  to  Inny  Junc- 
tion?—About  10  or  15  miles. 

11178.  Then  it  is  about  110  miles  from  Long- 
ford to  Belfast,  and  it  takes  you  the  whole  day  of 
12  hours  to  reach  Belfast? — Yes. 

11179.  Even  independent  of  the  rate  for  goods, 
the  travelling  facilities  are  a complete  barrier, 
are  they  not  ? — Y es  ; it  used  to  be  the  case  ; I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  now,  that  when  you 
went  on  the  Midland  Railway  you  could  go  third 
class  ; but  when  you  got  to  Cavan,  the  next  train 
would  not  carry  you  third  class,  but  only  first  and 
second  class ; and,  moreover,  many  times  when 
you  got  into  Cavan  you  would  see  your  train 
going  away. 

11180.  For  that  110  miles  from  Longfoi-d  to 
Belfast  you  pay  33  s 4 d.  a ton  for  metals  ? — 
Yes. 

11181.  Leaving  Belfast  upon  your  return 
journey,  what  time  do  you  leave  ? — About  the 
same  time. 

11182.  And  you  reach  Longford  at  night? — 
Yes,  you  reach  Longford  by  7.30  o’clock,  or 
perhaps  5 o’clock. 

11183.  So  that  to  go  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
110  miles,  to  Belfast,  you  do  two  days  travelling, 
and  one  day  to  do  your  business  ? — Yes. 

11184.  And  you  believe  that  all  that  might  be 
effected  in  one  day’s  journey  ? — I am  sure  it  is 
done  in  other  countries,  and  even  longer  dis- 
tances than  that. 

11185.  Now,  as  to  the  matter  of  bricks  ; what 
is  the  value  of  your  bricks  at  your  works? — I 
sell  them  at  30  s.  and  35  s.  per  1,000. 

11186.  What  are  they  worth  in  Dublin? — 
Forty-two  shillings  per  1,000. 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued. 

11187.  And  how  much  is  the  railway  rate  to 
Dublin? — I have  a special  rate  made  to  me 
during  the  repair  of  the  canal ; it  is  50  s.  per 
wasrgon  load  of  6 tons. 

11188.  That  is  8s.  4 d.  a ton  for  six  tons? — 
Yes. 

11189.  Now  what  is  the  mileage  from  Long- 
ford to  Dublin  ? — I think  it  is  75  miles. 

11190.  And  for  conveying  bricks  75  miles 
you  pay  8 s.  4 d.  a ton? — Yes,  we  have  to  draw 
the  bricks  and  pack  them  in  the  waggon ; then 
we  have  to  relieve  the  railway  company  of  any 
risk,  and  we  have  to  take  them  out  in  Dublin 
inside  hours. 

11191.  In  other  words,  it  is  what  is  called  a 
station-to-station  rate  at  owner’s  risk  ? — Yes. 

11192.  Then  you  say  that  8 s.  4 d.  a ton  for 
six  tons  for  75  miles  is  a prohibitive  charge  ? — 
It  is. 

11193.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  in  Bel- 
fast ? — It  is  not  a year. 

11194.  For  the  same  distance  in  Scotland  do 
you  know  what  the  charge  is  ? — I do  not  know. 

11195.  I thought  you  said  you  made  inquiries? 
— So  I did ; I ascertained  that  it  was  about  a 
halfpenny  and  a fraction  per  ton  per  mile. 

11196.  That  is  only  for  haulage;  the  brick 
works  supply  the  waggons,  do  they  not? — No, 
the  railway  company  supply  the  waggons. 

11197.  At  a halfpenny  a ton  a mile? — Yes: 
I never  knew  the  people.  I went  to  Scotland  to 
find  out  what  were  their  modes  of  making  their 
bricks.  I went  up  to  the  firm  of  Lowder  and 
Russell  at  the  New  Mains,  Wishaw.  They  re- 
ceived me  very  kindly,  and  they  showed  me  the 
length  of  rails  the  company  laid  down  for  their 
own  special  purpose,  and  they  told  me  that  the 
rate  was  a halfpenny  and  a fraction  per  ton  per 
mile. 

11198.  What  would  you  consider  was  a fail- 
living  rate  to  enable  you  to  carry  on  your  works  ? 
— 1 believe  a railway  company  could  draw  bricks 
to  Dublin  at  1 /.  a waggon,  and  have  a good 
profit  afterwards. 

11199.  That  would  be  3s-  id.  a ton? — I am 
sure  they  could  do  it  well  at  1 1.  a truck  ; and  I 
do  believe  it  would  not  cost  them  more  than  10  s., 
so  that  every  waggon  would  give  them  10  s. 
profit. 

11200.  You  sell  the  bricks  at  42  s.  per  1,000  in 
Dublin  ? — Yes. 

11201.  What  bricks  have  youtocompete  with? 
— The  Scotch  and  English  bricks. 

11202.  Have  you  a ready  sale  for  your  bricks, 
even  with  your  present  charge  at  42  s.  ? — I have 
a letter  from  an  agent  which  I received  early  in 
the  season,  in  which  he  says  he  will  take  2,000,C00 
of  my  bricks. 

11203.  At  the  present  railway  rate  ? — At  the 
present  railway  rate  of  8 s.  4 d.  I could  not  put 
them  in  at  all. 

11204.  Now,  coming  again  to  the  canal;  what 
does  it  take  to  send  the  bricks  by  canal  to  Dublin 
from  Longford  ? — J udging  from  this  letter  that 

1 have  received  from  this  man,  the  canal  is  im- 
practicable ; if  the  canal  were  in  proper  working 
order,  I could  deliver  my  bricks  in  Dublin  at 

2 s.  6 d.  a ton. 

11205.  At  4 feet  6 draught  ?— Yes. 

11206.  Independent  of  tolls?— No,  tolls  in- 
4 g 4 eluded. 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
eluded.  It  takes  three  men  at  15  s.  a week,  that 
is  2 l.  5 s.,  and  it  will  take  the  support  of  a pair 
of  horses,  that  is  1 l.  5 s.,  without  any  tolls.  I 
would  be  able  to  do  that  if  the  canal  were  as  it 
should  be. 

11207.  What  do  the  tolls  amount  to  now  upon 
a boat- load  of  50  tons  ? — One  shilling  a ton  ; bricks 
are  to  be  charged  at  a . penny  a ton  per  mile,  not 
to  exceed  1 s.  tor  any  distance. 

1 1208.  Then  you  could  deliver  your  bricks  in 
Dublin  at  3 s.  6 d.,  could  you  not ; that  is  2 s.  6 d., 
and  1 s.  making  3 s.  6 d.? — The  haulage  would  cost 
me  that  if  you  calculate  what  the  men’s  hire 
would  be  ; it  is  2 /.  5 s.,  and  the  support  of  a 
pair  of  horses  would  be  1 1.  5 s.;  there  is  a stable 
upon  the  boat,  and  there  is  no  other  expense. 

11209.  You  say  you  could  deliver  at  2 s.  6 d.  a 
ton  ? — They  would  not  cost  me  more  than  2 s.  6 d. 
a ton  if  the  canal  were  in  perfect  order. 

11210.  With  the  present  draught  of  3 ft.  6 in. 
you  can  only  put  in  a load  of  40  or  50  tons? — 
I could  not  send  the  bricks  at  all;  it  would  not 
pay  me. 

11211.  How  far  are  your  works  from  the 
banks  of  the  canal  ? — About  three-quarters  of  a 
mile. 

11212.  And  how  far  are  your  works  from  the 
railway  station  ? — About  the  same  distance. 

11213.  Now  with  regard  to  the  coal;  what 
coal  do  you  burn  ? — The  Whitehaven  slack  prin- 
cipally. 

11214.  How  does  that  come  to  your  works  ? — 
Across  channel  principally. 

11215.  What  are  the  cross-channel  freights 
from  Whitehaven  to  Dublin;  do  you  buy  in 
Dublin  or  Whitehaven? — I buy  it  through  an 
agent  in  Dublin. 

11216.  What  does  it  cost  you  in  Dublin? — 
The  freight  upon  the  slack  is  about  4 s.  6 of. 

11217.  What  do  the  coals  cost  you  in  Dublin  ? 
— About  9 s.  for  Wrhitehaven  slack. 

1 1218.  If  you  bring  them  by  rail,  what  do  they 
cost  you  by  railway  from  Dublin  to  Longford  ? — 
The  railway  carriage  would  cost  5 s.  2 d.,  but 
then  there  would  be  Is.  6 d.  a ton  cartage  in 
Dublin. 

11219.  Do  you  consider  a 5 s.  2d.  rate  for  75 
miles  excessive  i — I never  could  get  my  weight 
by  rail  yet;  I put  up  a weighbridge  to  weigh 
my  coals  in  my  own  yard.  I weigh  all  the  coal 
I get,  and  I never  could  get  my  weight  yet. 

11220.  Bringing  them  by  lighter  by  the  Boyal 
Canal,  the  lighter  would  go  alongside  the  ship  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  go  alongside  the  ship,  and  I 
should  save  Is.  6 d.  cartage. 

1 122 1.  Then  bringing  the  coals  down  by 
lighter,  what  do  they  cost  ? — I used  to  pay  6 s. 
for  hiring  a boat,  and  there  would  be  1 s.  8 d. 
tolls,  which  the  boat-owner  would  pay. 

11222.  Then  there  is  the  Lough  Allan  coal, 
have  you  ever  got  coal  from  Lough  Allan  ? — I 
have  not,  but  1 bought  a great  deal  of  my  ma- 
chinery down  there. 

11223.  Is  there  any  coal  now  in  Lough  Allan  ? 
— There  is  splendid  coal  there. 

1 1224.  How  far  are  you  from  Lough  Allan  by 
the  canal  and  the  Shannon  ? — I could  not  tell  you 
how  many  miles  it  would  be. 


Mr.  Dickson — continued. 

11225.  So  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
difficulties  regarding  passengers  and  goods,  your 
opinion  is  that  the  condition  of  railways  in  Ire- 
land tends  to  strangle  local  manufactures,  and 
prevents  their  development ; is  that  the  substance 
of  your  statement?—  Yes,  I am  sure  it  is,  and  I 
am  sure  the  farmer  suffers  very  much  from  the 
railway  traffic,  inasmuch  as  I have  experienced 
it  myself;  I see,  perhaps,  from  500  to  1,000 
head  of  cattle  walking  the  road.  Going  towards 
Cavan,  the  cattle  dealers  would  not  rail  their 
cattle  they  would  prefer  to  walk  them  alon<r  a 
road. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

11226.  You  have  some  other  paper  in  connec- 
tion with  this  notice  from  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western  of  Ireland  about  the  lowering  of  the 
water,  have  you  not  ? — No,  I have  not,  except 
that  upon  the  19th  of  June  the  secretary  writes 
denying  that  the  canal  was  in  any  sort  of  bad 
condition  at  all,  that  it  was  in  perfect  order,  and 
that  there  were  no  complaints  about  it. 

11227.  I want  to  get  put  in  evidence  all  the 
correspondence  immediately  before,  and  which 
followed  after  the  publication  of  this  notice  ? — I 
will  give  you  my  letter  if  you  -wish. 

11228.  This  notice  is  dated  Broadstone, 
1st  July  1885,  and  it  states  that  afier  the  6th 
instant,  that  is  six  days’  notice,  the  traffic  will  be 
reduced  to  boats  drawing  only  three  feet  six  of 
water  ? — Yes. 

11229.  What  was  the  date  of  the  last  letter 
prior  to  that  which  you  got  from  the  canal  com- 
pany ? — Do  you  mean  referring  to  the  canal  ? 
Upon  the  19th  of  June. 

11230.  Will  you  tell  us  the  substance  of  the 
letter? — It  states  that  the  question  has  been 
thoroughly  considered,  and  that  the  canal  is  in 
fair  order,  and  that  I am  the  only  boat-owner 
complaining. 

1 1231.  This  notice  came  upon  you  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  as  a great  surprise,  did  it 
not?— I was  not  a bit  surprised,  for  I knew  the 
canal  was  in  bad  order.  I went,  not  officially, 
but  in  a friendly  manner,  to  the  engineer,  Mr. 
Kelly,  and  I said,  “ Mr.  Kelly,  I do  not  want  to 
have  any  annoyance  or  litigation  with  the  canal 
company,  and  I would  ask  you  to  come  down  and 
bring-  down  Mr.  Beattie.  I will  not  ask  to  load 
my  boat  4 feet  6,  but  I will  load  her  4 feet  4 in 
the  stern,  and  I will  load  her  4 feet  in  the 
stem ;”  but  I might  as  well  have  tried  to  move 
this  House  of  Parliament  as  to  move  them.  I 
could  not  do  it.  I tried  everything  I could  do 
to  move  them,  and  I could  not  do  it. 

11232.  How  long  ago  was  that? — Within  the 
last  three  years. 

11233.  But  after  you  got  this  notice,  it  ma- 
terially interfered  with  the  operation,  of  your 
business  ? — It  did  so. 

11234.  I thought  you  applied  to  the  railway 
company  to  know  at  what  rate  they  could  carry 
bricks  for  you  pending  the  repairs  to  the'  canal  ? 
— I did. 

11235.  Then  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
rates  at  which  they  proposed  to  carry  them  on 
the  railway  ? — I could  not  do  it  at  all ; the  bricks 
would 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

would  not  bring  me  in  my  own  outlay  if  I paid 
them  that  price. 

11236.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
your  operations  in  Dublin  are  entirely  suspended 
since  the  date  of  this  notice  ? — Entirely. 

11237.  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  any 
business  with  Dublin  since  the  date  of  this 
notice  ? — That  notice  is  so  late.  I only  got  it  a 
few  days  before  I started  from  Longford,  and 
my  operations  will  have  to  cease  after  I go 
back. 

11238.  The  notice  is  dated  the  1st  of  June; 
when  did  you  receive  it?— I received  that  notice 
from  Mr.  Kelly  upon  the  8th  of  July  1885. 

11239.  Is  he  an  officer  of  the  company? — 
Yes. 

11240.  In  your  past  experience  has  such  a 
thing  occurred  with  regard  to  the  canal  as  a sud- 
den arrest  of  traffic  ? — It  has  not  happened. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

11241.  How  long  does  your  experience  extend 
with  the  canal  ? — Ten  years  ; there  was  a man 
named  Butler,  who  kept  a staff  of  boats  upon 
the  canal.  I got  the  principal  part  of  my  goods 
by  his  boats,  which  used  to  convey  them  at 
11s.  8 d.  a ton  ; all  classes  of  goods ; I got  them 
delivered  in  my  yard  at  11s.  8 d.  a ton.  For 
these  very  goods  now  I have  to  pay  the  railway 
company  from  14  s.  2 d.  to  22  s.,  if  I do  not  use 
my  own  boat.  I have  the  paid  receipts  of  the 
railway  company  here  at  that  price  ; “ rates  per 
ton,  11s.  8 d. “ rates  per  ton,  14  s.  2 d. 

rates  per  ton,  16  s.  8 d. and  “ rates  per  ton, 
22  s.  6d.” 

11242.  Will  you  kindly  put  together  all  the 
correspondence  that  bears  upon  this  notice  ; that 

is,  immediately  before  it,  and  immediately  after 

it,  and  hand  them  in  ? — I will  (delivering  in  the 
same). 


Mr.  Henry  Tohall,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

11243.  You  live  at  Moy,  I believe  ? — I do. 

11244.  What  are  you? — I am  a shopkeeper 
there. 

11245.  You  have  come  to  tell  the  Committee 
something  about  the  railway  charges  npon  the 
various  articles  you  deal  in? — Yes  ; I have  come 
to  give  the  Committee  the  particulars  of  the 
rates  on  apples  which  are  complained  of. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11246.  You  live  in  an  apple-growing  district, 
do  you  not  ?—  Yes. 

Chairman. 

11247.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  are 
the  railway  charges  upon  that  particular  article 
of  produce  ; and  where  are  they  grown  ? — They 
are  grown  in  a district  called  the  Loughgall 
district,  four  miles  north  of  Armagh. 

11248.  Where  do  the  apples  go  ? — To  Belfast, 
Glasgow,  and  Liverpool. 

11249.  And  they  go  by  railway,  do  they  not  ? 
— Yes  ; they  go  by  railway  and  by  cart. 

11250.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  the 
difference  between  the  charges  for  those  apples 
to  the  places  you  have  mentioned,  and  the  inter- 
mediate places ; that  is  to  say,  the  local  charges  ? 
— The  charges  to  Belfast  from  Annaghmore 
Station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  a dis- 
tance of  31  miles,  are  12  s.  6 d.  a ton.  Then 
from  the  Annaghmore  Station  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  to  Belfast,  and  steamer  to 
Glasgow,  a distance  of  160  miles,  the  rate  is 
24  s.  5 d.  per  ton. 

Mr.  Corry. 

11251.  That  is  the  through  rate,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11252.  The  apples,  of  course,  are  packed  in 
barrels,  or  are  they  loose  ? — They  are  not  loose ; 
they  are  generally  in  crates  and  barrels.  Now 
the  rate  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  for  apples 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
which  I obtained  from  the  Liverpool  fruit  brokers, 
the  distance  being  3,500  miles,  is  30  s.  a ton ; 
and  from  Lisbon  to  Liverpool,  a distance  of 
1,147  miles,  the  rate  is  21  s.  a ton.  Now  the 
farmers  in  this  district,  which  is  about  3£  miles 
by  3 miles,  or  10|  square  miles  in  area,  com- 
plain that  they  are  injured  by  foreign  apples 
coming  in  against  them.  I know  several  of  them 
who  are  prepared  this  year  to  cart  the  apples  to 
Belfast  as  the  railway  charges  are  so  high. 

11253.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  cartage  from 
Belfast  to  Annaghmore  ? — The  cartage  would 
be  by  their  own  carts. 

11254,  But  if  you  employed  a cart,  what 
would  be  the  cost  ? — I do  not  know  that ; there 
is  no  professional  carter  now  ; there  used  to  be. 

Chairman. 

11255.  Now  have  you  anything  to  say  about 
potatoes  ? — There  is  a gentleman  called  Mr. 
Goodlatte,  residing  six  miles  north  of  Armagh, 
who  grows  20  acres  of  very  early  potatoes  every 
year,  which  he  sends  in  June  and  July  to 
Belfast,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  these  20  acres  of  early  potatoes  cost  35 1. 
an  acre,  or  700  /.,  most  of  which  is  for  labour, 
and  passes  to  the  labouring  class  in  his  locality. 
Latterly  he  finds  foreign  potatoes  reaching  the 
large  towns,  at  rates  which  tend  to  put  him  out 
of  these  markets.  The  rates  per  ton  he  pays  for 
the  carriage  of  these  early  potatoes,  in  barrels 
from  Trew  and  Moy  Station,  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  are  to  Belfast,  35  miles, 
8 s.  4 d.,  and  to  Glasgow,  164  miles,  15  s.,  while 
foreign  early  potatoes  are  conveyed  at  the 
following  rates  per  ton,  viz.,  from  Hamburgh  to 
Liverpool,  1,100  miles,  15  s. ; from  Alexandria  to 
Liverpool,  3,525  miles,  20  s. 

11256.  From  whom  did  you  get  those  rates  ? 
— I got  them  from  a firm  of  Liverpool  fruit 
broker's.  I can  give  you  their  letter.  The  next 
rate  I have  is  from  Malta  to  Liverpool,  2,600 
miles,  25  s. 

4 H 11257.  Mr. 
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Chairman — continu  ed. 

11257.  Mr.  Cropper  suggests  that  I should 
ask  you  whether  you  know  that  from  your  own 
knowledge,  or  whether  you  got  that  information 
from  others? — I got  it  directly  before  I came 
here  from  fruit  brokers  in  Liverpool,  whose  letter 
I will  hand  in  to  the  Committee.  The  rate  for 
early  potatoes  from  Lisbon  to  Liverpool,  a dis- 
tance of  1,150  miles,  is  25  s.  a ton.  The  700  l. 
that  goes  among  the  working  people  in  this  place 
is  a very  material  thing  to  these  people. 

11258.  What  you  wish  to  show  is  that  the  in- 
ternal traffic  is  handicapped  as  compared  with 
the  external  traffic? — Yes.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  intermediate  rate,  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  refused  to  carry  potatoes  from 
Trew  and  Moy  station,  a distance  of  14  miles,  to 
Lurgan,  at  less  than  6 s.  a ton,  and  the  grower 
complained  to  the  manager  that  the  rate  w’as  too 
much,  and  he  said  he  would  cart.  The  manager 
said  he  had  heard  threats  of  that  kind  which 
came  to  nothing.  The  grower  hired  a small 
steamer,  and  brought  the  potatoes  (o  Lurgan, 
and  the  railway  company  sent  him  word  after- 
wards that  they  would  carry  the  potatoes 
for  3 s, 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11259.  The  old  rate  was  6 s.,  and  when  this 
gentleman  used  the  water  the  rate  was  reduced 
to  3 s.  ? — Yes. 

11260.  When  did  that  reduction  take  place  ?~  - 
Tn  1880. 

Chairman. 

11261.  Then  you  have  another  table  showing 
the  differential  charges  upon  flax  brought  in  from 
foreign  ports? — Yes,  I have. 

11262.  Are  you  unfairly  loaded  as  regards 
the  charges  for  flax,  internally  carried,  compared 
with  what  is  brought  from  abroad  ? — Yes  ; the 
charges  of  flax  are  against  the  Irish  growers  very 
much, 

11263.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  one  or 
two  instances  of  that  ? — I have  the  particulars 
here  from  Courtrai  to  Belfast. 

11264.  What  are  the  rates  on  flax  from  Courtrai 
to  Belfast? — Twenty  shillings  a ton  for  a distance 
of  600  miles. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11265.  Is  there  any  portion  of  that  goes  by 
railway? — There  is;  it  is  by  rail  from  Courtrai 
to  Ghent,  and  it  is  by  rail  from  Goole  to  Bar- 
row. 

11266.  Does  that  include  the  internal  railway 
rate  ? — Yes  ; it  includes  everything. 

Chairman. 

11267.  What  other  rates  per  ton  have  you?  — 
I have  the  following,  viz.: — Linen  yarn,  Belfast 
to  Dungannon,  40  miles,  a special  rate  of  9 s.  9 d. ; 
Dungannon  to  Glasgow,  169  miles,  25  s.;  Dun- 
gannon to  Ban-bridge,  29  miles,  9s.  2d.;  Dun- 
gannon to  Armagh,  25  miles,  5 s.  6 d. ; Dungan- 
non to  Cookstown,  14  miles,  5 s. ; Dungannon  to 
Derry,  60  miles,  15  s.;  Dungannon  to  Newry, 
39  miles,  8 s.  9 d. ; Dundalk  to  Belfast,  60  miles, 
12  s.;  Dundalk  to  Cookstown,  57  miles,  11s.; 
Dundalk  to  Armagh,  43  miles,  8 s.  6 d. ; Dundalk 
to  Drogheda,  22  miles,  5 s. ; Dundalk  to  Dublin, 
54  miles,  11s.  6 d. 


Dr.  Lyons.. 

11268.  Would  you  give  the  Committee  the 
details  of  the  conveyance  from  Courtrai  to  Bel- 
fast?— First,  it  iscarted  from  the  stores  in  Courtrai 
to  the  railway  station  ; secondly,  it  is  carried  by 
railway  from  Courtrai  to  Ghent. 

Mr.  Dicltson. 

11269.  How  many  miles  is  that? — It  is  about 
30  miles.  Thirdly,  it  is  put  on  a steamer  at 
Ghent,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  Goole.  At 
Goole  it  is  put  on  the  railway,  and  carried  across 
England  to  Barrow.  It  is  again  put  on  board 
the  steamer  at  Barrow  and  conveyed  to  Belfast. 
For  all  the  above  carriages  and  movements  by 
sea  and  rail  the  total  charge  is  20  s.  per  ton  for 
the  whole  distance  of  600  miles.  Noav  compare 
that  with  the  charges  on  Irish  flax  by  Irish  rail- 
ways, as,  for  instance,  the  rate  per  ton  from 
Dungannon  to  Belfast,  40  miles,  10s.;  from 
Omagh  to  Belfast,  66  miles,  station  to  station, 
13  s.  4 d.;  from  Cootehill  to  Dungannon,  77 
miles,  16  s.  3 d. 

Chairman. 

11270.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  with 
regard  to  flax? — Linen  yarn,  from  Courtrai  to 
Belfast,  which  is  the  same  route  as  the  flax  goes 
by,  is  20  s.  per  ton  for  a distance  of  600  miles,  as 
compared  with  Irish  linen  yarn  from  Belfast  to 
Dungannon,  which  is  a distance  of  40  miles,  with 
a special  rate  of  9 s.  9 d.  per  ton ; the  other 
figures  I have  already  given. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

11271.  Is  this  within  your  own  knowledge,  or 
are  you  taking  it  from  the  rate-books  of  the  rail- 
way companies: — 1 have  personal  knowledge  of 
it,  and  in  any  doubtful  case  1 have  made  personal 
inquiries  at  the  railway  offices ; and  I am  willing 
to  give  every  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  these 
figures.  For  manufactured  linen,  linen  webs 
come  from  Belgium  to  Belfast,  to  be  bleached, 
and  back  to  Courtrai,  for  50  s.  a ton.  Linen 
cloth  from  Belfast  to  Balbriggan,  a distance  of 
90  mi'es,  is  charged  18  s.  4 d.  a ton ; linen 
cloth  from  Belfast  to  London,  a distance  of 
300  miles,  is  charged  47  s.  a ton.  With  regard 
to  the  coal  rates,  I would  like  to  show  the  Com- 
mittee the  difference  between  the  rates  charged 
to  towns  on  the  canal  and  to  towns  close  to  the 
canal,  in  comparison  with  rates  charged  to  towns 
away  from  the  canal.  Now,  take  towns  touching 
the  canal.  To  Tynan  and  Caledon,  a distance  of 
42f  miles,  the  rate  is  4 s.  2 d.  from  Belfast  to 
Monaghan,  from  Belfast,  52  miles,  4 s.  8 d.  ; while 
the  rates  from  Belfast  to  Donaghmore,  42f  miles, 
and  Pomeroy  49  miles,  are  respectively  4 s.  8 d. 
and  5 s.  9 d.  Then,  again,  compare  Monaghan, 
52  miles,  with  a rate  of  4s.  8 d.,  with  Stewartstown 
to  Belfast,  48|  miles,  and  Cookstown  to  Belfast, 
54£  miles,  with  rates  of  5 s.  Qd.  and  5 s.  4 d. 
respectively.  I have  a complaint  that  at  Armagh 
on  Monday  the  railway  company  refused  for  some 
days  to  give,  and  had  not  then  given,  a rate 
for  tanners’  waste  to  Belfast.  I have  a table 
showing  the  rates  for  oats  and  wheat  in  compa- 
rison with  present  freights.  The  present  freights 
tell  against  the  Irish  producers. 

11272.  Taking 
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Chairman. 

11272.  Taking  the  article,  oats,  from  Trewand 
Moy  upon  the  Great  Northern  Railway  to 
Glasgow,  a distance  of  164  miles,  the  rate  is 
13  s.  4 d.  a ton  ; is  that  so  ?— Yes. 

11273.  And  by  the  same  railway  from  Trew 
and  Moy  to  Liverpool,  a distance  of  199  miles, 
the  charge  is  14  s.  per  ton  ? —Yes. 

11274.  Wheat  or  maize  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  a distance  of  3,500  miles,  is  charged 
7 s.  6 d.  per  ton,  which  is  nearly  one-half  of  the 
cost  from  Moy  to  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

11275.  Then  from  New  York  to  London  for 
wheat  or  maize,  a distance  of  3,790  miles,  the 
cost  is  6s.  8 d.  a ton  ; that  is  less  than  half? — 
That  is  the  quotation  upon  the  7th  of  this  month 
for  the  freights. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

11276.  In  what  way  does  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rate  from  New  York  to  London  and 
from  Moy  to  Liverpool  affect  us  ? — I will  show 
you  how  it  does  ; our  farmers  and  landlords  have 
to  compete  against  that. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11277.  Regarding  the  flax  from  Courtrai  to 
Belfast,  I will  ask  you  to  furnish  details  of  the 
charge  and  the  authority  for  it,  because  that  is 
denied  ? — I will  do  so. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11278.  I will  ask  you  a question  with  regard 
to  the  growth  of  apples  in  your  country ; is  it 
increasing  or  decreasing? — It  is  increasing. 

11279.  Is  it  continuously  increasing  ? — It  has 
been  continuously  increasing. 

11280.  Is  everything  done  for  improving  the 
growth  of  apples  by  having  new  trees  planted  ? 
— Everything  is  done  to  increase  the  growth  of 
apples,  and  there  are  constantly  new  sorts  of 
apples  planted. 

11281.  Have  you  much  trouble  in  watching 
the  apples;  have  you  much  theft? — Not  a bit  of 
it ; they  are  so  abundant  that  nobody  thinks  of 
stealing. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

11282.  Are  those  apples  grown  by  small  men 
or  by  large  farmers  ? — They  are  grown  by  small 
men  generally. 

11283.  Is  the  land  under  the  apple  trees  in 
grass  or  is  it  kept  in  tillage  ? — It  is  in  grass 
generally,  or  there  are  gooseberry  bushes  planted 
along  with  the  apple  trees. 

11284.  Is  the  land  grazed  on  at  all  ? — They 
ut  calves  on  it,  except  where  the  gooseberry 
ushes  are. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11285.  Is  it  a profitable  occupation? — It  is  a 
profitable  occupation.  There  are  in  that  dis- 
trict 1,000  acres  under  apples,  pears,  and  goose- 
berries, and  there  would  be  2,000  tons  of  apples 
and  1,000  tons  of  other  fruits  at  an  average  of 
10 1.  per  ton,  or  30,000  l.  worth  grown  in  that 
district. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

11286.  Where  is  that?-— It  is  four  miles  north 
of  Armagh. 

Chairman. 

11287.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  youi 
evidence? — I would  like  to  say  a word  with 
regard  to  the  canals  existing  and  already  made. 
If  they  were  put  into  working  order  (I  refer 
particularly  to  the  canal  in  my  locality,  namely, 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

the  Ulster  Canal)  commerce  would  be  very  much 
extended  and  improved. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

11288.  Can  you  keep  that  canal  in  working 
order  without  keeping  the  water  in  the  Lough 
up  to  the  summer  level? — The  water  in  the 
Lough  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  the 
Ulster  Canal  is  above  the  Lough  Neagh  level. 

11289.  How  could  you  go  from  the  Ulster 
Canal  to  the  Laggan  Canal  if  the  water  is  above 
Lough  Neagh?  There  is  a Bill  before  the 
House  at  the  present  moment  to  ke&p  up  the 
Ulster  Canal.  The  most  important  Clause  in 
the  Bill  is  that  Lough  Neagh  is  to  be  kept  up  to 
the  summer  level  of  the  Ulster  Canal.  Mr. 
Dickson  and  myself  were  upon  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  we  had  no  great  wish  to  keep  up  the 
Lough  Neagh  level  very  high  on  account  of  the 
farmers.  If  you  are  going  to  keep  up  the  Ulster 
Canal,  would,  you  propose  putting  in  a Clause  to 
keep  Lough  Neagh  to  any  particular  level  in  the 
summer,  or  would  you  keep  up  the  canal  without 
any  regard  to  the  Lough?— The  present  lowest 
summer  level  of  Lough  Neagh  would  in  no  way  im- 
pede navigation;  and  it  would  not  injure  farming. 

11290.  But  suppose  it  is  lowered  below  the 
summer  level  ? — If  it  is  lowered  below  the 
summer  level,  then  there  would  be  changes  to 
make ; the  channel  would  have  to  be  deepened* 
and  no  good  would  be  done  to  any  one.  • 

11291.  Would  the  Ulster  Canal  be  spoiled? — 
The  approach  to  it  from  Belfast  would,  and  farm- 
ing would  not  be  helped  by  the  change. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11292.  But  the  water  being  kept  to  the  summer 
level  of  Lough  Neagh  does  not  affect  the  drain- 
age of  the  district? — The  water  being  kept  to 
the  summer  level  of  Loch  Neagh  does  not  affect 
the  farmers  in  any  way,  and  does  no  harm  to 
farming. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

11293.  When  it  is  stated  that  an  alteration  in 
the  level  would  injure  the  farmers,  would  you 
deny  it? — I could,  upon  my  oath,  swear  that 
two  feet  above  the  summer  level  could  do  no  harm 
to  the  farmers  ; that  to  be  highest  flood  level. 

11294.  You  are  anxious  that  the  Ulster  Canal 
should  be  kept  up? — Yes,  I am. 

11295.  And  the  people  in  that  locality  are 
desirous  of  it? — Yes,  they  are;  and  every  canal 
in  Ireland. 

11296.  Would  you  keep  up  the  Ballinamore 
Canal? — I would. 

11297-  Would  you  say  that  there  was  ever  a 
laden  vessel  upon  the  Ballinamore  Canal  ? — I 
should  say  there  was.  As  to  Lough  Neagh,  1 
would  make  the  channel  of  the  Lower  Bann 
River,  from  Toome  Weir  to  the  sea,  so  deep  and 
wide  that  the  greatest  rains  could  not  raise  Lough 
Neagh  more  than  two  feet  above  present  summer 
level.  I would  not  lower  Toome  Weir.  I would 
not  put  a sluice  in  it,  I would  leave  it  as  it  is. 
I would  unite  drainage  with  navigation.  The 
usual  dredging  needed  for  navigation  is  necessary 
for  drainage.  As  Belgium  and  France  keep  their 
canals  in  good  order  so  should  Ireland,  more 
especially,  too,  as  coal  is  not  now  plentiful  in  Ire? 
land;  and  as  ships  on  sea  can  carry  goods  cheaper 
than  railway  waggons  on  rails,  so  boats  on  canals 
in  good  order  could  always  carry  at  less  than 
railways  could. 

4 H 2 
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Mr.  Charles  A.  Stanuell.  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Captain  Aylmer. 

1 1298.  The  honourable  Chairman  has  kindly 
allowed  me  to  take  your  evidence  in  chief.  You 
are  a land  agent  in  Ireland,  l believe?— I am; 
and  I am  also  a solicitor ; our  firm  hold  agencies 
in  nine  counties  in  Ireland. 

1 1299.  Over  what  acreage  ? — I have  never  cal- 
culated it  exactly;  but  it  is  about  40,000  acres,  I 
suppose. 

11300.  Some  of  the  lands  that  are  under  the 
charge  of  your  firm  have  been  so  for  a consider- 
able number  of  years,  have  they  not  ? — For  many 
years ; some  of  them  for  40  years. 

1 1301.  As  a land  agent  and  solicitor-,  you  have 
a great  deal  to  do  in  connection  with  arterial 
drainage? — Yes.  I may  mention  that  we  act  as 
solicitors  for  four  drainage  boards  apart  from 
our  position  as  agents. 

11302.  And  of  course,  as  land  agents,  you 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  landlords  in  different 
works  under  the  boards  ? — Certainly. 

11303.  And  naturally,  I presume,  tramways 
and  other  means  of  communication  in  connection 
with  the  lands  have  come  under  your  notice  ?: — 
I do  not  think  that  any  tramways  pass  through 
any  estates  of  ours.  We  have  experience  gene- 
rally in  the  subject  of  tramways,  but  we  have  not 
any  upon  our  properties. 

11304.  You  take  an  interest  generally  in  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Ireland  ; for,  I think, 
you  compiled  a small  pamphlet  of  instruction  in 
agriculture  for  the  tenants  under  you?— Yes; 
1 published  a small  book  ; it  was  not  an  original 
work,  but  it  conveyed  information  upon  various 
points. 

11305.  I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  the 
whole  of  the  money  granted  by  Parliament  for 
loans  for  various  purposes  in  Ireland,  and  almost 
everything  else  in  which  Parliament  directly  is 
concerned  in  the  advancement  of  any  industry  in 
Ireland,  goes  through  the  Public  Works  Board  ? 
— In  the  first  instance  that  is  quite  correct. 

11306.  The  Public  Works  Board  of  Ireland  at 
the  present  time  (I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you 
much  about  it  because  we  have  had  a Committee 
upon  that  subject  lately)  takes  charge  not  only 
of  moneys  advanced  for  arterial  drainage;  for 
instance,  but  for  local  boards,  roads,  and  bridges, 
inland  navigation,  fisheries,  reclamation  of  waste 
lands,  labourers’  dwellings,  and  so  on,  and  70  or 
80  things  mentioned  in  this  last  report  ; and  as 
regards  any  of  those  that  have  reference  to  land, 
you  have  had  to  deal  with  them  ? — I have  had  to 
do  with  railways  in  the  country,  and  tenants’ 
loans  and  so  on,  and  everything  goes  through  the 
Public  Works  Board. 

11307-  I think  I may  shorten  your  examina- 
tion as  much  as  possible  by  asking  you  upon 
what  various  points  you  would  be  able  to  give 
the  Committee  some  information? — I would 
prefer  confining  my  examination  to  the  question 
of  the  arterial  drainage  of  the  country.  Ireland 
is  a country  which  is  particularly  in  need  of 
arterial  drainage,  because  it  is  so  exceedingly 
level  that  you  cannot  drain  a small  district  by  what 


Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
is  called  “ thorough  drainage  ” unless  you  are 
provided  with  some  means  of  main  drainage. 

11308.  As  regards  arterial  drainage,  may  I 
ask  you  to  explain  to  the  Committee  what  is  the 
course  adopted  in  a district  where  it  is  decided 
or  thought  beneficial  to  form  a district  board  for 
arterial  drainage  ? — All  the  procedure  dates  back 
to  the  year  1863 ; that  is,  the  general  Drainage 
Act.  The  proprietors  of  a district  subject  to  be 
flooded  get  up  plans  for  the  drainage,  and  these 
are  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works.  Sometimes  an  engineer  gets  up  the  plans 
for  them,  and  he  goes  round  and  works  up  the 
district. 

1 1309,  Is  it  not  nearly  always  the  case  that  it 
is  an  engineer  (I  will  not  insult  Ireland  by  say- 
ing “ a speculative  engineer  ”)  who  forms  a 
scheme,  and  gets  a certain  number  of  proprietors 
to  approve  of  it,  and  then  he  puts  it  forward?— 
Yes.  These  plans,  as  approved  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  district,  are  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works,  and  they  appoint  an 
inspector  who,  of  course,  is  an  engineer ; and  if 
he  approves  of  the  scheme  and  the  plans,  the 
Commissioners  promote  the  obtaining  of  a short 
Act  of  Parliament  constituting  a drainage  district, 
incorporating  with  it  the  Drainage  Act  of  1863. 

11310.  Wbat  proportion  of  the  proprietors 
have  .to  give  their  consent  before  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  give  their  sanction  ? — I believe  it 
is  two-thirds. 

11311.  Must  those  two-thirds  have  also  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  property,  or  must  be  in 
number? — In  value  also,  I believe. 

11312.  Do  you  say  it  is  then  brought  before 
the  Board  of  Works  ? — Yes,  it  is  brought  before 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  they  appoint  an  in- 
spector. 

11313.  Who  is  an  engineer? — Yes,  he  is  an 
engineer. 

1 1314.  I want  to  get  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand clearly  what  that  inspector  does  before  he 
makes  his  report  ; does  he  confine  himself  to 
seeing  that  the  thing  is  feasible,  or  that  the  plan 
is  a fairly  good  one,  or  what  does  he ; do  does  his 
report  go  beyond  a question  of  the  advantages 
and  feasibility  of  the  scheme  by  going  into  the 
estimated  cost?— He  gives  an  opinion  that  the 
works  can  be  done  for  the  money  named  in  the 
report. 

11315.  Is  it  possible,  or  does  he  ever  say  that 
he  thinks  the  estimate  is  too  high,  or  that  it  can 
be  done  for  a good  deal  less  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
that. 

11316.  Is  it  not  his  dutv  distinctly  to  say 
whether  the  estimate  is  sufficient  in  his  opinion 
for  the  purpose  ?— It  is  his  duty  to  see  if  it  can 
be  done  for  the  money. 

11317.  After  the  short  Act  of  Parliament  is 
passed,  what  is  the  next  step  that  is  taken  ? — 
The  Act  incorporating  the  district  names  the 
first  members  of  the  drainage  board,  and  they 
proceed  to  hold  a meeting,  and  to  appoint  their 
officials,  the  engineer  and  the  secretary,  or  who- 
ever 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
ever  may  be  required,  and  they  next  proceed  to 
o-et  a contractor  and  obtain  possession  of  the  land 
for  the  plans  as  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Works. 

11318.  Who  puts  in  these  gentlemen  as  the 
first  directors  ? — The  board  are  nominated,  as  in 
the  case  of  railways,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
itself. 

11319.  Who  puts  them  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works; 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  generally 
put  in  the  largest  proprietors  for  the  first  board. 

11320.  Those  whom  the  speculative  engineer 
can  get  to  act  ? — As  a matter  of  fact,  I should 
think  they  would  all  be  assenting  parties  who 
would  appear  upon  the  first  board. 

11321.  The  Act  of  Parliament  having,  been 
passed,  they  are  then  in  a position  to  obtain  the 
money  ? — That  is  so. 

1 1322.  During  the  time  the  scheme  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  engineer  who  has  planned 
it  the  money  is  paid  by  the  Government,  upon 
his  certificates,  through  the  board’s  inspector  ? — 
The  money  is  advanced  to  the  drainage  board 
upon  the  requisition  of  the  secretary  to  the 
drainage  board,  grounded  upon  certificates  of 
the  engineer  given  to  the  contractor  from  time  to 
time. 

11323.  Who  examines  to  see  that  the  work 
done  is  commensurate  with  what  the  engineer 
has  certified  for;  an  independent  party  or  the 
engineer  himself? — lam  not  aware  of  that;  there 
is  no  engineer-in-chief  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Works  to  look  after  the  engineer  of  the  district ; 
he  is  complete  in  himself. 

11324.  Then  the  engineer  who  originally  designs 
the  line  gives  a certificate  for  the  expenditure,  and 
has  the  sole  supervision  without  anyone  being 
over  him,  or  any  independent  party  to  check  the 
expenditure? — I think  that  is  so.  rlhe  amount 
that  is  certified  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works,  and  they  might  or 
might  not  look  over  it. 

11325.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Works  to  put  in  an  expert  to  see  whether  the 
work  could  be  done  for  a less  price  ? — No ; there 
is  no  provision  in  the  Act  for  that. 

11326-  The  consequence  is,  that  the  country 
gentlemen,  who  are  not  engineers,  are  entirely 
led  in  the  price  by  the  engineer  who  has  designed 
the  work?— Yes;  there  is  an  advertisement  for 
a contract,  and  they  take  the  lowest  contract  if 
the  engineer  approve  of  it. , 

11327.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  difficulty  and  delay  in  getting  those 
matters  through  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
missioners ? — When  once  the  district  has  been 
formed  there  is  not  much  more  delay  after  that, 
because  they  are  independent  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works;  it  is  practically 
analogous  to  the  proceeding  of  getting  a Bill  in 
Parliament. 

11328.  From  the  time  the  scheme  has  been 
fairly  drafted  and  prepared,  what  would  be  the 
shortest  time  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
the  drainage  board  established  under  the  exist- 
ing Act  ? — It  would  take  some  months ; I could 
not  give  a more  definite  answer  to  the  question 
than  that. 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued. 

11329.  Would  you  say  nine  months  or  a year 
— Six  months,  I should  think.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  as  to  getting  land ; that  is  exceedingly 
slow  under  the  present  procedure. 

11330.  Wherever  a river  is  very  winding  and 
you  find  it  necessary  to  straighten  it  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  overflow  go  off,  is  there 
much  difficulty  in  purchasing  the  land  ? — There 
is  immense  difficulty  ; the  procedure  under  which 
we  have  to  act,  speaking  as  a drainage  board,  is 
precisely  that  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845, 
as  amended  by  the  Irish  Bailway  Acts.  An 
arbitrator  has  to  be  appointed;  he  frames  a draft 
award ; that  is  followed  after  an  interval  of  three 
months,  or  about  that  time,  by  a final  award ; 
and  after  the  final  award  any  proprietor  or  tenant 
to  whom  money  has  been  awarded  can  traverse 
the  award  at  the  next  assizes.  No  land  can  possi- 
bly be  got  against  the  wishes  of  the  tenants  under 
six  months,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  expensive 
process. 

11331.  Taking  a river  in  the  form  of  an  “ S,” 
and  cutting  off  the  curves  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  exchange  lands  between  one  side  and  the 
other,  there  is  no  compulsory  right  of  exchange, 
is  there? — There  is  a permissive  right  of  exchange, 
but  there  is  no  compulsory  light  of  exchange ; as 
a matter  of  fact,  on  some  property  which  I think 
some  relations  of  yours  are  connected  with,  the 
Aylmer  property  in  Kildare,  the  tenants  have 
put  stepping-stones  across  the  drainage  so  as  to 
keep  possession  of  their  fields,  which  causes  great 
interference  with  the  drainage. 

11332.  The  amount  that  the  Commissioners 
advance  per  statute  acre  for  a drainage  board 
works  out  at  6 Z.  1 s.  6 d.,  and  in  some  cases  it 
goes  over  1 1 1.  an  acre  ? — The  highest  would  be 
that ; the  average  is  about  6 Z.  1 s.  9 d.  per  statute 
acre. 

11333.  That  6 Z.  for  the  arterial  drainage  of  the 
land  would  require  how  much  per  annum  per 
acre  to  pay  off  the  loan  to  the  Government  at 
the  rates  charged  in  the  Bill  ? — The  loan  by  the 
Government  under  the  Amendment  Act  now 
lasts  for  35  years  at  5 per  cent. ; consequently,  as 
5 per  cent,  is  exactly  1 s.  in  the  £.,  it  would 
take  a little  over  6 s.  per  statute  acre  to  pay  off 
the  Government  loan. 

11334.  That  would  be  about  9 s.  per  Irish 
acre  ? — It  would  be  rather  more  than  that ; it 
would  be  nearly  10  s. 

11335.  If  it  takes  35  years  the  land,  benefited 
though  it  has  been  by  the  drainage,  is  practically 
valueless  as  a means  of  living  to  the  owner,  is  it 
not  ? — To  the  owner  it  is  completely  valueless  for 
35  years. 

11336.  Have  you  any  means  of  telling  the 
Committee,  or  have  you  formed  any  opinion 
from  your  experience  as  an  Irish  land  agent, 
Avhether  the  money  spent  by  the  drainage  board 
in  Ireland  has  been,  in  your  opinion,  reasonable 
for  the  work  done,  or  excessive  ? — I consider  it 
on  the  whole  exceedingly  excessive. 

11337.  Do  you  consider  that  all  this  enormous 
amount  of  work  which  has  been  done  in  Ireland 
could  have  been  done  for  a considerable  sum  less 
than  that  charged? — Certainly. 

11338.  Do  you  account  for  that  by  the  fact 
that  the  Government  lend  the  money  without 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
seeing  that  there  is  any  expert’s  supervision  over 
the  work  ? — I think  that  an  expert’s  supervision, 
if  there  as  a first  class  engineer  over  the  work, 
would  have  a very  good  effect  in  keeping  down 
the  cost;  most  of  the  estimates  have  been  ex- 
ceeded and  very  much  exceeded.  The  estimate 
for  the  Rathangan  work,  as  appears  by  the  report, 
was  a few  hundreds  over  43,000/.;  there  was  a 
tributary  cutoff  which  actually  reduced  that  sum. 
It  appears,  however,  by  the  report  that  the  total 
expenditure  upon  that  drainage  came  to  76,442  /., 
the  original  estimate  having  been,  as  I say, 
in  round  numbers,  43,000  l. 

11339.  Therefore  it  appears  that,  when  the 
drainage  board  was  formed  in  Rathangan, 
the  original  estimate  was  43,869/.;  that  was 
certified  ; the  inspector  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Works  approved  of  the  scheme  and  the  esti- 
mate, and  still  you  inform  the  Committee  (in  fact 
you  produce  the  official  document  to  prove)  that, 
instead  of  the  expenditure  being  limited  to 
43  000  /.,  it  went  to  76,422  /.  ?— Yes.  I thought 
the  figure  was  even  a little  more. 

11340.  I want  to  know,  was  there  any  inspec- 
tor’s report  to  warrant  that  further  expenditure? 
— I believe  they  do  send  an  inspector  to  see;  in 
Ireland  they  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

1 1341.  And  you  cannot  say  whether  in  this 
case  an  inspector  went  and  saw  each  gradual  in- 
crease ? — I should  say,  certainly,  it  was  most 
likely  that  he  did. 

11342.  These  gentlemen  of  the  district,  the 
landowners,  who  agreed  to  go  into  this  drainage 
scheme  at  a cost  of  43,800/.,  had  their  land 
eventually  saddled  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
out  wiih  nearly  double  the  amount,  namely, 
76,000  /.?— Yes. 

11343.  Without  having  any  power  of  prevent- 
ing it  in  any  possible  way  ! — They  were  help- 
less. 

11344.  And  without  having  the  power  to 
check  what  was  going  on? — They  might  have 
done  so  at  their  own  cost,  I have  no  doubt. 

11345.  You  then  state  to  the  Committee,  from 
your  opinion  as  a large  land  agent,  that  the 
works  done  in  arterial  drainage  under  this  board 
are  extremely  costly? — They  are  exceedingly 
costly. 

11346.  And  you  believe  that  the  modus  operandi 
might  be  simplified  very  much  ?— Yes,  very  much 
indeed ; I would  like  to  suggest  one  or  two  points 
upon  that. 

11347.  Have  you  anj'  other  statement  to  make 
upon  the  subject  of  arterial  drainage  generally  ? 
—I  should  like  to  mention  that  the  effect  of  the 
Land  Law  Act  of  1881,  and  the  Drainage  Act, 
has  been  completely  to  kill  arterial  drainage ; I 
do  not  think  any  district  has  been  formed  since 
then..  Under  the  Act  of  1863  the  principal  per- 
sons interested,  who  are  competent  to  get  up  a 
board,  are  what  were  formerly'  called  the  owners 
of  the  property  ; the  tenants  had  comparatively 
little  voice  in  it ; the  landlord  was  supposed  to 
arrange  his  rents  afterwards. 

11348.  You  wish  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  the  .Land  Act  of  1881,  as  far  as  arterial 
drainage  in  Ireland  is  concerned,  has  brought  it 
to  an  entire  standstill? — Yes. 


Captain  Aylmer — continued. 

11349.  And,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  put  upon 
its  feet  again  there  must  be  new  legislation  ?-— It 
is  absolutely  necessary,  if  it  is  to  be  done,  to  put 
the  arterial  drainage  upon  the  occupation  interest 
rather  than  upon  the  actual  ownership  of  the 
land.  At  present  the  tenant  has  no  franchise  as 
regards  the  drainage  district  ; he  cannot  elect 
members,  nor  is  he  eligible  as  a member  of  the 
board ; that  is  the  first  point. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

11350.  Do  you  say  he  is  ineligible  by  statute? 
— He  does  not  come  within  the  definition  of 
“ proprietor”  under  the  Act  of  1863,  which  is 
itself  a quotation  from  the  previous  Act  passed 
before,  the  year  1847,  and  the  whole  system  of 
the  Irish  tenure  of  land  has  been  revolutionised 
since  then. 

11351.  In  cases  where  the  arterial  drainage 
has  taken  place,  do  you  find  that  the  ordinary 
drainage  is  taken  advantage  of;  do  you  find 
ordinary  drainage  laid  down  ? — It  is  taken  advan- 
tage of,  but  it  only  too  often  happens  that  the 
troublesome  question  of  rent  arises,  and  then  you 
have,  I do  not  how  to  express  it 

11352.  I suppose  the  tenant  is  not  expected.to 
do  the  drainage,  is  he  ?— He  is  not  expected  to  do 
arterial  drainage,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  land- 
lord will  now  do  arterial  drainage  because  he  has 
to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  it. 

11353.  It  is  not,  as  in  England,  that  the  land- 
lord does  it,  and  charges  the  tenant,  a certain 
rate  of  interest  upon  his  expenditure  ? — One  of 
the  hardest  points  in  this  case  is,  that  if  there  has 
been  a judicial  rent  fixed  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  the  Commissioners  will  not  assess  upon 
the  tenant  any  portion  of  the  instalment  rate  for 
paying  for  the  loan ; they  consider  that  they  are 
prohibited  by  the  “ terms  of  the  judicial  rentorder” 
from  putting  any  extra  burden  upon  the  tenant ; 
so  that  if  the  drainage  scheme  fails  to  pay,  and 
many  of  them  have  failed  to  pay,  the  whole  loss 
is  thrown  upon  the  landlord.  The  Commissioners 
have  power  to  assess  the  expenses  upon  the  land- 
lords and  upon  the  tenants  ; but  where  there  has 
been  a judicial  rent  fixed,  or  an  agreement  made 
for  fair  rent,  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  or 
since  those  works  have  been  substantially  begun, 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  wilHnot 
assess  the  tenant. 

11354.  Should  you  say  that  the  defective  state 
of  tillage  in  Ireland  arises  in  a great  measure 
from  the  want  of  drainage  ? — I should  say  that 
has  a large  effect  upon  it. 

11355.  Both  arterial  and  thorough  drainage? 

— I think  that  would  have  a very  good  effect 
both  upon  l.he  climate  and  the  land  generally. 

11356.  Both  upon  the  climate  and  the  land 
both  systems  of.  drainage  would  operate  bene- 
ficially?— Yes,  they  would. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

11357.  The  Board  of  Public  Works  has  at 
present  the  control  practically  in  connection  with 
loans  for  fisheries,  and  every  other  subject  in 
Ireland  ?-~  Yes,,  nearly  every  question  is  referred' 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works. 

11358.  Does  that  give  general  satisfaction  to 
those  who,  like  yourself,  are  brought  into  Con- 
tact- 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
tact  with  them  ? — No,  it  is  found  to  be  slow.  If 
you  were  to  ask  Mr.  Fee,  he  could  give  you  some 
information  as  to  how  he  -ot  money  from  the 
Board  of  Public  Works. 

11359.  They  are  overloaded  with  duties,  are 
they  not  ? — There  are  three  officials,  and  those 
three  have  to  do  everything ; everything  has  to 
go  through  their  hands. 

11360.  Have  you  ever  known  a case  in  which 
the  delays  or  difficulties  were  so  great  in  getting 
a direct  response  from  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland,  that  the  applicant  went  direct 
to  th  s Treasury  in  London,  and  got  the  money  ? 
— I have  known  an  application  direct  to  the 
Treasury,  and  I have  also  as  an  agent  received 
complaints  from  tenants  that  there  were  delays, 
asking  if  I could  do  anything  to  help  them. 

11361.  Were  those  applications  for  loans  for 
improvements  ? — They  were  principally  for  loans 
for  their  own  houses,  and  for  drainage. 

1 1362.  So  that  from  your  evidence,  as  far  as  it 
has  gone  at  present,  it  seems  that  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  Legislature  had,  so  far  as  economy 
in  the  drainage  goes,  and  as  regards  the  speed 
and  convenience  of  the  granting  of  applications 
by,  to  the  tenants,  entirely  failed  through  putting 
it  in  the  hands  of  a body  who  are  not  able  to 
grapple  with  it? — I think  that  is  the  principal 
cause  that  they  cannot  attend  to  it ; they  have 
one  engineer  in  chief,  and  one  secretar}',  and  he 
is  also  the  accountant. 

11363.  As  regards  the  beneficial  legislation  of 
1881  with  reference  to  the  tenant,  that  has  en- 
tirely stopped  arterial  drainage  in  Ireland  under 
the  existing  Acts  — Yes  ; it  has  stopped  arterial 
drainage  in  Ireland. 

11364,  I want  now  to  ask  you  a question  upon 
another  subject  ; namely,  the  railway  communi- 
cation in  Ireland,  which  has  been  before  the 
Committee  a good  deal ; have  you  given  any  at- 
tention to  that  at  all  ? — My  firm  acts  for  two 
railways,  and  we  have  had  general  experience 
with  railways. 

11365.  What  railways  do  you  act  for  ? — One 
line  is  that  from  Enniskillen  to  Sligo,  and  the 
other,  a larger  one,  which  is  now  a branch  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland, 
extends  from  Athlone  to  Ballina  and  West- 
port. 

11366.  As  you  are  more  interested  in  agricul- 
ture, I put  this  more  pointedly  to  you  : sidings,  I 
believe,  are  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  at  the 
present  time  for  bringing  manure,  and  taking 
away  the  crops  ? — Sidings  are  absolute  necessi- 
ties for  any  goods  traffic. 

11367.  The  rules,  as  I believe  we  are  to 
call  them,  with  relation  to  the  construction  of 
these  sidings,  are  the  same  as  the  rules  as  to 
sidings  in  England,  are  they  not ; that  is  to  say, 
the  Board  of  Trade  instructions  or  requirements 
are  the  same  ? — Yes. 

11368.  Have  you  in  your  capacity  as  solicitor 
to  these  railway  companies  found  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  rules  are  very  onerous,  and  some  of 
them  entirely  unnecessary  in  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland  ? — I have  known  a case  where  the 
directors  were  asked  to  put  up  a station,  and  they 
have  answered  that  the  amount  of  capital  to  be 
expended  upon  the  necessary  appliances  was  so 
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great  that  it  would  not  pay  to  put  up  the  station; 
that  they  could  not  do  it. 

11369.  When  you  say  the  “necessary  capital,” 
you  mean  necessary  under  the  Board  of  Trade 
rules  ? — Yes,  necessary  under  the  Board  of 
Trade  rules. 

11370.  Can  you  briefly  say  why  those  causes 
which  are  applicable  to  England,  you  consider  un- 
necessary in  the  poorer  and  less  populous  country 
of  Ireland  as  regards  sidings  ? — I think  it  is  an 
excessive  requirement  to  make  the  accommoda- 
tion work 8,  signals,  platforms,  and  the  general 
care  that  is  necessary  on  a high  class  English 
line,  with  trains  running  at  40  miles  an  hour, 
applicable  to  a small  Irish  line  with  trains  running 
at  20  miles  an  hour  through  a country  which  is 
almost  a desert. 

11371.  Can  you  from  your  own  knowledge 
state  whether  the  railways  which  run  through 
the  properties  of  which  you  are  agent,  would  be 
prepared  to  put  down  some  sidings  to  mills  or 
other  works,  if  they  were  only  limited  to  the 
actual  laying  of  rails  just  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  traffic  that  might  come  from  them  ? — 
Just  at  the  moment  I cannot  remember.  I re- 
member the  tenants  having  asked  to  have  sidings, 
but  I do  not  remember  particular  instances. 

11372.  Nor  the  answer  of  the  railway  com- 
panies?— I have  heard  that  the  railway  com- 
pany could  not  afford  to  put  up  a siding  on 
account  of  the  expense  they  would  be  at  in 
having  a man  to  guard  it,  and  on  account  of  the 
expense  generally  that  they  were  required  to  incur. 

Mr.  Corry. 

11373.  With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulations,  do  you  not  think  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  rules  are  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  ? — I quite  agree  that  the  Beard  of  Trade 
rules  are  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
and  I would  be  very  sorry  to  do  anything  to 
cause  danger  to  the  public,  but  I am  only  think- 
ing that  in  these  out-of-the-way  districts  these 
excessive  precautions  are  not  required,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  of  the  perfection  of  modern 
appliances  for  checking  speed. 

11374.  Would  there  not  be  very  great  risk  in 
country  districts  of  accidents  happening  if  there 
were  not  proper  signals  ? — There  would  be  risk, 
but  I apprehend  that  the  Board  of  Trade  could 
require  a line  of  railway  under  such  circum- 
stances, dispensing  with  the  accommodation 
bridges,  Or  whatever  might  be  required,  to  have 
sufficient  brake  power  to  bring  a train  to  a stand- 
still within  50  or  100  yards.  Their  speed  is  very 
slow  upon  these  lines,  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western  line’s  running  speed  is  25  miles  an 
hour. 

11375.  With  regar  I to  the  drainage  question, 
you  say  that  since  the  Act  of  1881  it  is  impossible 
now  to  create  drainage  districts,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1863  is  in  abey- 
ance?— Yes;  that  appears  from  the  Commis- 
sioners’ Report  which  I handed  in. 

11376.  It  will  be  in  abeyance  unless  some  legis- 
lative action  is  taken  to  resuscitate  its  powers  or  to 
bring  others  into  operation? — Yes.  Would  you 
allow  me  to  mention  the  three  points  of  my  recom- 
mendations. I think  that  what  is  required  would 
be  to  treat  the  tenants  as  owners,  both  in  reference 
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Mr.  Corry — continued. 

to  initiating  any  scheme  , and  controlling  it  during 
operation,  and  also  in  repaying  the  expense ; that 
is  to  say,  the  outlay,  and  also  the  money  allowed 
for  the -maintenance  ; for  there  is  an  annual  outlay 
for.  maintenance  when  the  district  is  finished. 
Secondly,  I think  there  should  be  supervision 
from  the  commencement  to  the  completion  of  the 
works,  including  all  the  estimates,  contracts,  and 
engineering,  by  a duly  qualified  engineer  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works; 
the  best  man  they  could  get,  to  superintend  all 
the  other  engineers’  works.  Thirdly,  I think  there 
should  be  a,  simplification  and  cheapening  of  the 
machinery  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the 
land  used  or  required,  and  I would  suggest  that 
the  land  required  for  the  arterial  drain  should  be 
taken  in  the  same  way  as  land  required  for  a 
public  road,  that  is  to  say,  the  land  is  taken,  and 
the  occupant  is  at  liberty  to  prove  special  damage 
if  such  occur ; but  that  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  land  to  trim  the  banks  all  the 
way,  and  consequently  to  run  the  chance  of 
traverses  at  the  assizes  at  a fearful  expense.  The 
land  claims  in  the  Eathangan  district  amounted 
to  7,500  l. 

11377.  For  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  you  think 
arterial  drainage  is  very  important,  and  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  resuscitate  and  increase 
the  powers  which  were  in  existence  before  the 
Act  of  1881  ? — Certainly. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

11378.  Have  you  any  knowledge  yourself 
whether  the  Board  of  Public  Works  have 
neglected  to  answer  letters,  as  I gathered  from 
you  they  had? — I cannot  say  that  they  have 
neglected  to  answer  letters;  certainly  a long 
time  elapses  before  the  reply  is  received,  but  the 
answer  comes  eventually. 

11379.  I understood  you  to  say  that  several 
tenants  had  not  received  an  answer? — I have 
heard  complaints  as  agent,  from  a tenant,  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and 
had  not  received  a reply ; but  that  might  have 
arisen  from  the  tenant  writing  to  the  wrono- 
person  ; 1 cannot  tell  you  that.  Mr.  Fee  told 
me,  with  reference  to  the  last  loan  he  had  got, 
that  he  had  done  all  the  work,  and  completed  it, 
three  months  before  he  got  the  money  at  all. 

11380.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  in 
your  transactions  with  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
that  they  have  caused  any  unnecessary  delay  in 
replying  to  you  ? — I have  found  the  work  very 
slow,  and  I consider  unnecessarily  slow. 

11381.  What  did  you  find  slow ; the  replies? 
— The  replies ; but  most  of  the  work  is  done  by 
the  tenants  themselves.  It  does  not  come  to  me 
to  carry  out  those  matters. 

11382.  My  own  experience  is  very  different ; 
whenever  I have  had  to  do  with  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  I have  generally  received  a reply 
sufficiently  soon,  and  sufficiently  explicit?— I 
think  a good  many  of  the  complaints  may  be 
due  to  tenants  misdirecting  their  letters,  and 
not  addressing  the  proper  officials. 

11383.  What  do  you  think  of  the  rules  that 
they  are  set  to  abide  by  ?— I think  the  rules  are 
a little  complicated. 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued. 

11384.  You  are  aware  that  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  is  not  its  own  master,  but  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Treasury  ? — I am  aware  of  that.  & 

11385.  You  will  not  say  that  you  have  per- 
sonal experiences  of  unnecessary  delay  in  gettino- 
replies,  or  in  getting  the  work  done  when  you 
have  sent  in  the  paper  properly  and  accurately 
filled  up?— I cannot  remember  the  date  at  this 
moment.  I must  say  that  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  answers  letters  fairly  well  on  the  whole. 
Sometimes  there  is  a delay,  but  that  may  be* 
caused  by  inquiries  in  the  district.  I am 
anxious  not  to  bring  any  accusation  against 
them  which  I cannot  support.  I think  they  are 
overworked  ; they  have  too  many  branches  to 
look  after. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

11386.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  have  per- 
sonal interviews  with  any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  ? — I have  had  interviews  in  the 
course  of  business  with  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  with  the  various  officials,  not 
so  much  with  the  principals ; I generally  go  to 
the  secretary  or  the  solicitor. 

11387.  Have  you  found  any  of  the  difficulties 
which  are  usual  in  a great  public  department  in 
seeing  the  officials? — No;  they  are  most  acces- 
sible. 

. 11388.  Have  you  received  a due  amount  of 
civility  and  attention?  — Certainly,  in  every 
matter  personally  . amongst  them  I have  met 
with  nothing  but  civility. 

11389.  They  have  a very  large  number  of 
duties  to  perform  of  various  kinds?— I have 
already  said  that  I consider  the  officials  over- 
worked.; personally,  I have  no  complaint  against 
any  individual  member. 

11390.  Personally,  you  have  no  complaint 
against  that  department? — I consider  it  is  an 
overworked  department,  but  personally  I have 
met  with  nothing  but  courtesy  and  civility  from 
them. 

11391.  Could  you  go  as  far  as  to  make  any 
suggestion  as  t o ho  w their  duties  could  be  lightened  ? 
—I  think  that  the  tenants’  works  should  be  made 
into  a separate  department.  I do  not  think  that 
the  tenants’  works  come  within  the  definition  of 
public  works  at  all. 

11392.  You  would  make  a sub-department  to 
deal  with  the  interests  of  tenants  ? — Any  letters 
I have  had  from  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  one 
subject  have  been  signed  by  one  secretary,  and 
letters  upon  another  subject  by  another  secretary. 
I think  in  the  same  way  I would  separate  the 
departments  in  the-  Irish  Board  of  Public  Works 
as  much  as  possible. 

. 11393.  You  seem  to  say  that  new  legislation 
is  necessary  to  deal  with  questions  of'arterial 
drainage,  having  regard  to  the  operations  which 
have  taken  place  under  the  Land  Act  ? Cer- 

tainly ; because,  as  it  stands  at  present,  the  tenant 
cannot  do  it,  and  the  landlord  will  not  do  it  be- 
cause he  would  have  to  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  the  work  and  would  get  no  return  whatever 
from  at. 

11394.  You  say  that  the  whole  thing  is  at  a 
standstill  ?— Yes,  I think  it  is  at  a standstill ; no 
district  has  been  actually  incorporated  since 
1881; 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

1881.  Several  districts  which  were  incorporated 
before  have  been  proceeding,  but  I do  not  think 
any  district  has  been  actually  incorporated  since 
the  Act  of  1881.  . , , 

11395.  Operations  for  forming  drainage  boards 
involve  a great  deal  of  trouble,  do  they  not?— 
Certainly  they  do.  . . 

11396.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  how  that  could  be  obviated  in  the  future  ? — 

I hardly  see  how  that  could  be  aitered ; (there 
must  always  be  an  amount  of  local  agitation  to 
get  up  any  extensive  movement,  and  it  would 
hardly  do  to  put  a limit  upon  the  time  for  it. 

11397.  Are  you  familiar  with  many  of  the 
oreat  drainage  operations  which  took  place  in 
past  years  before  1881  ?— The  drainage  operation 
I am  best  acquainted  with  was  the  Rathangan 
drainage,  and  that  was  principally  before  1881. 

11398.  Is  that  an  operation  which  had  closed 
recently  before  1881,  or  had  it  closed  a consider- 
able number  of  years  before  ? — The  Rathangan 
drainage  was  closed  in  April  1833. . I have  here 
the  Act  for  the  Inny  drainage,  which  was  closed 
in  1881,  but  the  work  was  practically  done  long 
before  that. 

11399.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge 
that  some  of  the  operations  of  arterial  drainage 
which  were  carried  out  on  a large  scale  have  be- 
come ineffective  in  late  years?— I have  heard 
complaints  from  King’s  County  about  the  Brosna 
drainage,  but  I never  actually  saw  the  works 
myself.  I remember  a case  being  referred  to  me 
upon  that  drainage  question. 

11400.  Are  the  head  works  of  drainage  opera- 
tions not  liable  to  rapid  impairment  from  the 
enormous  quantity  of  the  downwash  and  silt  at 
present  going  on? — I really  cannot  say. 

11401.  That  is  a part  ot  the  question  you  have 
not  inquired  into? — I have  not  inquired  into  the 
effects. 

11402.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge 
that  where  a considerable  outlay  has  taken  place 
in  the  past  as  to  deepening  the  streams  and 
making  the  drains  at  considerable  expense,  much 
of  that  expense  has  been  rendered  futile  by  the 
enormous  amount  of  silting  up  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  20  years  ? — I have  heard  of  such 
cases,  but  cannot  remember  any  details  at 
present. 

11403.  But  you  are  familiar  with  complaints 
that  the  drainage  has  been  materially  affected  by 
the  downwash  of  silt?— I have  heard  of  drainage 
beino-  affected  by  the  works  not  being  kept  clean ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  silt  accumulating  and  by  the 
growth  of  weeds  ; but  that  really  is  provided  tor 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

11404.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  that  the 
drainage  which  was  carried  out  25  years  ago,  or 
thereabouts,  was  calculated  to  last  in  active  oper- 
ation for  only  about  20  years  ?— I was  not  aware  ot 
that.  , , . , 

11405.  That  in  about  20  years  the  dram  be- 
came silted  up  and  from  the  enormous  quantity 
of  down  wash  they  practically  required  to  be 
done  over  again?— I should  hardly  think  that  a 
main  drain  would  get  into  that  state,  and  I should 
think  it  could  hardly  be  anticipated,  because  the 
repayment  rate  was  calculated  to  last  22  years, 
and  if  so,  when  the  works  had  got  back  to  that 
0.98. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

bad  state  there  would,  still  be  two  years  payment 
to  make. 

11406.  But  I am  speaking  with  reference  to 
facts  that  have  occurred,  and  not  as  to  what 
ought  to  have  taken  place  ? — I cannot  say  what 
the  facts  may  be.  ' ’ 

11407.  I would  ask  you  whether  you  know  ot 
your  own  knowledge  of  floods  taking  place  on  the 
meadows  in  immediate  proximity  to  drains  which 
had  been  carried  out  25  years  ago  ?— I cannot 
remember  any  districts  which  I have  had  to  deal 
with  as  agent  where  there  have  been  heavy 
floods,  where  there  is  arterial  drainage. 

11408.  Your  experience  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  Rathangan  case  with  regard  to  operations 
carried  out  recently,  and  ending  very  recently? 
— As  an  agent  I have  districts  in  which  the  re- 
payment rate  has  expired  in  Longford,  in  West- 
meath, and  in  Meath;  but  I was  speaking,  of 
Rathangan  upon  the  question  of  the  construction 
of  the  works. 

11409.  Those  works,  I understood  you  to  say 
a while  ago  only  ended  in  the  year  1883  ? That 
is  so. 

11410.  Therefore  there,  would  not  have  been 
time  to  test  the  destructive  agencies  operating 
upon  a large  scale  in  the  time  I am  speaking  of  ? 
— Not  in  that  instance. 

11411.  Do  you  know  any  instance,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  of  drains  carried  out  2 > years 
ago,  which  have  either  totally  or  partially  failed 
in  their  operation  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  such 
instance  in  the  properties  over  which  we  are 
agents.  , , , . . 

11412.  You  pointed  out  a blank  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  this  drainage  in  the  way  of 
supervision  ; do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  proper  supervision  by  first-class  engi- 
neers skilled  in  that  class  of  work  to  see  that  the 
operations  were  left  perfect? — I think  it  would 
have  a good  effect  upon  the  economy  of  the 
line.  . . 

11413.  1 did  not  understand  what  you  saul 
upon  that  important  operation,  which  started  at 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  43,000  /.,  and  ended 
at  an  actual  expenditure  of  nearly  double; 
whether  that  operation  was  in  any  way  super- 
vised as  it  went  along,  and  whether  any  know- 
ledge or  information  was  conveyed  to  those 
concerned  as  to  the  increment  of  the  charge  to 
be  ultimately  made  upon  them  ?— I am  not  aware 
that  they  received  any  notice  of  what  the  expen- 
diture would  be  ; of  course  the  members  of  the 
board  must  have  known  that. 

11414.  But  you  would  not  profess  to  be  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  that 
operation  that  you  could  say  that  no  notice  was 
conveyed  absolutely  to  the  persons  concerned 
that  the  expenditure  was  mounting  up  to  a sum 
that  would  eventually  reach  nearly  double  the 
estimate?— I am  not  aware  that  any  notice  was 
o-iven  to  the  proprietors  from  the  district  board 
either  in  the  district  or  in  the  vicinity. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

11415.  Would  you  have  known  it  there  had 
been  any  such  intimation? — Yes,  I think  I should. 
4 i J 11416.  How 
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Dr.  Lyons . 

11416.  How  would  you  have  known? — Here 
{producing  a paper)  is  a circular  which  was  sent 
to  every  proprietor  in  the  Rathangan  district  as 
to  assessing  the  increased  rent ; that  is  to  say,  as 
to  dealing  with  cases  in  which  their  rents  were 
fixed,  lhat  is  what  I referred  to  when  I said 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  would 
not  assess  tenants  whose  rents  had  been  fixed. 

11417.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  notice  you  would 
have  got  in  any  case ; this  only  shows  what 
would  take  place  in  another  class  of  operations  ? 
— Yes. 

11418.  But  I want  t-o  know  if  you  are  speaking 
now  absolutely  and  positively  with  regard  to  this 
particular  case,  which  is  a very  important  one  in 
a public  point  of  view,  starting  with  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  43,000/.,  and  being  landed  in  an 
expenditure  of  76,000  l.  Your  contention  is  that 
the  proprietors  had  not  been  given  notice  in  any 
way  that  an  increased  charge  was  to  be  provided 
for.  by  them.  You  had  no  such  close  or  con- 
tinuous knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  that 
operation  was  conducted,  have  you,  that  you  can 
undertake  to  say  now  that  there  was  no  such 
notice  given? — 1 think  I can  say  positively  that 
there  was  no  notice  given  to  individual  proprietors, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  individual  proprietors  in 
many  cases  formed  the  drainage  board,  they 
would  know,  at  all  events  in  most  cases,  approxi- 
mately, that  the  estimate  had  been  exceeded. 

. n419.  Would  you  give  me  the  name  of  the 
district  in  which  that  excess  occurred  ? — The 
Rathangan  drainage  district. 

11420.  Who  were  the  principal  proprietors 

concerned  in  the  Rathangan  drainage  district  ? 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer. 

11421.  Does  not  the  Duke  of  Leinster  himself 
look  very  carefully  and  accurately  after  his 
affairs? — The  Duke  of  Leinster’s  ao-ent  was 
actually  the  chairman  of  the  board  ; that  is  the 
reason  I say  they  did  know  ; as  members  of  the 
board  they  must  have  known  what  the  expendi- 
ture was  ; they  could  not  help  themselves. 

11422.  Then  knowing  it  as  members  of  the 
board,  and  not  raising  their  voice  against  it,  may 
they  not  be  taken  as  more  or  less  parties  to  the 
transaction  ? Surely.  That  is  the  reason  I was 
so  anxious  not  to  cause  any  confusion  when  I 
said  that  they  must  have  known  of  the  expenditure 
-as  members  of  the  drainage  board. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

11423.  There  may  be  30  proprietors  in  the 
district,  but  only  seven  on  the  board  ?— Yes,  that 
is  so. 

11424.  The  Duke  of  Leinster’s  agent  was  on 
the  board,  but  outside  the  seven  the  other  33 
need  not  have  known  what  was  goino-  on  ?— That 
is  so. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

11425.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  vour  latter 
statement  shows  that  the  board,  at  ‘all  events, 
■were  aware  of  this  enormous  increment  from 
43,000  l.  to  76,000  Z.  ? — They  were  ; of  course  the 
district  drainage  board  were  well  acquainted  with 
it.  The  accounts  of  their  secretary  were  before 
them,  and  that  is  the  reason  I was  so  anxious  not 
to  cause  any  confusion.  The  individual  pro- 
prietors had  no  knowledge,  but  those  who  were 
members  of  the  board,  of  course,  knew. 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

11426.  Were  the  board  obliged  in  any  way  to 
make  the  individual  members  of  the  drainage 
district  committee,  or  whatever  they  are  called" 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  charge  was 
mounting  up  at  this  rate?— Hot  that  I know  of. 

11427.  Is  there  any  sort  of  publication  of  the 
regulations  of  the  drainage  board  ?— Wiien  a dis- 
trict is  closed  there  is  a report  by  the  eno-ineer 
and  another  report  by  the  secretary,  statino-  the 
condition  of  the  streams  and  the  amount  required 
to  keep  them  in  proper  order,  but  that  is  another 
matter. 

1 1428.  Could  you  say  what  specially  caused 
this  remarkable  increase  in  this  case  ? —It  was 
partly  due  to  mistakes  in  the  works,  and  partly 
due  to  legal  proceedings ; it  was  done  in  trouble- 
some times,  and  there  were  large  claims  for  com- 
pensation for  flooding. 

11429.  When  you  say  mistakes  in  the  works 
do  vou  mean  engineering  mistakes  ?— Yes,  en<nl 
neeriug  mistakes.  ° 

11430.  Was  the  engineer  conducting  those 
operations  the  authorised  agent  of  the  drainage 
board,  and  had  he  any  sort  of  official  authority, 
and  was  lie  acting  in  any  way  under  the  public 
authority  ?— He  was  acting  as  the  engineer  of  the 
drainage  district  board. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

11431.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it 
was  done  in  “troublesome  times”? — It  was  about 
1879-80,  and  there  were  large  claims  sent  in  then 
tor  flooding  and  various  other  things. 

11432.  What  did  you  refer  to  as  the  trouble- 
some time  ? I referred  to  the  strained  relations 
which  then  existed  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant;  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  recent  agitation 
which  was  going  on  in  1880. 

1 1 433.  W ere  these  claims  made  by  tenants  who 
had  their  lands  flooded?— Yes,  on  account  of 
their  lands  being  flooded  by  the  operation  of  the 
works. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

11434.  Outside  or  inside  the  works  ?— I think 
they  u ere  outside  and  inside  the  works. 

11435..  Which  points  to  the  area  of  the  drainage 
works  being  required  to  be  larger?— Yes,  in  my 
opinion.  1 

Mr.  Sexton. 

114:36.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  tenant 
who  had  his  land  flooded  made  a claim  because 
the  times  were  troublesome,  and  that  he  would 
not  have  made  it,  or  had  it  allowed,  at  other  times  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

Dr.  logons. 

H437.  Had  the  engineer  no  responsibility  to- 
wards the  Board  of  Public  Works?— It  would  be 
very  hard  to  . say  whether  they  were  mistakes  in 
the  engineering.  I have  known  a case  in  the 
Lerr,  in  county  Carlow,  where  the.  banks  o-ave 
way  from  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

.11438.  But  with  regard  to  the  Rathangan  dis- 
trict was  this  oflicer  under  the  local  drainage 
board  exclusively  ?— He  was  under  the  local 
drainage  board  exclusively. 

1 1439.  Were  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  any 
way  responsible  for  this  line  of  action  ?— Hot  that 
I know  of. 

11440.  But  in  reference  to  a former  answer, 
you 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

you,  in  my  opinion,  very  properly  suggested  that 
some  public  officer  should  be  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  these  various  operations? — I think 

11441.  It  seems  to  me,  first  of  all,  that  there  is 
no  public  official  responsible,  but  that  once  these 
thino-s  are  started  it  all  depends  upon  the  ability 
and°the  economical  character  of  the  men  who 
have  to  carry  them  out  whether  they  are  to  be 
made  within  the  estimate,  or  to  go  far  beyond 
it? — That  I consider  is  the  weakest  point  of  it 

11442.  It  is  to  prevent  their  goin»  beyond  the 
amount  estimated  that  you  suggest  that  a public 
engineering  officer  should  have  supervision  over 
them,  and  should  report  to  the  central  authority  ? 

1 think  so  ; very  often  these  drainage  districts 

are  got  up  by  local  engineers  who,  while  they  are 
doing  their  very  best,  may  not  have  experience 
such  as  a first-class  man  would  have,  who  would  be 
able  to  lay  his  finger  upon  a blot  at  once. 

Chairman. 

11443.  Is  there  no  inspector  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  ? There 
is  no  inspector  formally  acting.  They  may 
appoint  an  inspector  from  time  to  time  if  any 
questions  do  arise,  but  there  is  no  standing  in- 
spector. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

11444.  Is  it  the  case  that  some  district  boards 
have  been  prevented  from  being  formed  from  the 
fact  that  some  people  were  afraid  to  trust  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  and  unwatclied 
engineer  ? — 1 do  not  know  that,  but  I daresay  it 
might  have  occurred. 

Chairman. 

11445.  Begarding  arterial  drainage  as  most 
important  lor  improving  the  cultivation  of  land, 
have  you  any  hope  that  under  the  present  system 
it  will  be  effectively  carried  out  ? — I do  not  think 
the  present  system  can  work.  I think  it  is  too 
expensive  as  it  stands. 

11446.  What  reform  would  you  suggest  in  the 
administration  ; would  you  place  it  under  the 
control  of  another  department  ? — I would  place 
all  the  works  under  the  control  of  a head  engi- 
neer. 

11447.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  a Department  of  Industry  might  be 
advantageously  set  up  in  Ireland  ; is  that  your 
opinion? — I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing. 

1 1448.  Do  you  think  that  arterial  drainage  would 
properly  form  a subject  for  that  board?— Cer- 
tainly, because  that  might  be  connected  with  the 
tenants’  portion  of  the  works ; arterial  drainage 
does  not  of  itself  improve  the  land;  it  would 
only  affect  50  feet  on  either  side,  and  that  would 
induce  the  tenant  to  improve  his  thorough 
drainage. 

11449.  Do  you  think  anything  but  the  State 
could  do  it? — I think  nothing  but  the  State 
could  do  it.  I do  not  think  the  proprietors  could 
ever  secure  sufficient  unanimity  of  action. 

11450.  You  spoke  of  the  cost  of  arterial  drain- 
age when  it  has  passed  through  bog ; does  that 
add  materially  to  the  expense  ? — I should  think 
the  most  expensive  thing  is  gravel,  because 
gravel  is  so  apt  to  slide  back  into  the  works. 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

11451.  I see  by  the  drainage  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  that  drainage 
has  been  very  successfully  carried  out  in  various 
districts? — Yes,  it  has. 

11452.  In  the  Bathangan  district,  up  to  the 
4th  of  April  1883,  8,064  acres  have  been  drained  ? 
— Yes. 

11453.  And  that  the  increase  in  the  letting 
value  of  the  lands  amounted  to  upwards  of  3,000  l. 
a-year? — That  is  merely  a calculation,  I appre- 
hend. I happen  to  know,  as  the  agent  for  Miss 
Aylmer,  that  the  drainage  instalment  is  500  L a 
year,  and  we  have  not  got  any  increment  of 
rent. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1 1454.  That  is  a mere  speculation  ?— A specu- 
lative estimate. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

11455.  The  cost  has  been  81.  12  s.  5 d.  per 
statute  acre? — That  would  be,  at  5 per  cent., 
exactly  8 s.  6 d. 

11456.  What  would  it  be  for  an  Irish  acre  ? — 
For  an  Irish  acre  it  would  be  13  s. 

Chairman. 

11457.  The  land  would  have  to  pay  13  s.  an 
acre  per  annum,  simply  to  pay  back  the  loan  to 
the  Government? — Yes. 

11458.  Would  there  be  anything  more  for  the 
landlord  afterwards? — I do  not  think  there  would 
be  anything  more  either  before  or  afterwards. 

11459.  I see  there  is  a difference  of  30,000/. 
between  the  estimate  and  the  actual  expenditure. ; 
can  you  in  any  way  account  for  that?  — It  is 
very  hard  to  say  how  the  30,000/.  has  been 
made  up. 

11460.  But  it  is  a very  large  excess,  is  it  not? 
— It  is  immensely  larger  on  the  Inny. 

11461.  In  the  case  of  the  Upper  Inny  district 
I see  the  cost  was  86,553  /.  12  s.,  and  that  it  ex- 
ceeded the  estimate  by  about  42,000  /.,  more  than 
double  ? — Certainly.  I have  had  some  little  ex- 
perience of  that ; we  have  a large  property  upon 
the  Inny. 

11462.  Can  you  give  no  explanation  at  all  of 
that?— I can  give  no  explanation  about  the  Inny, 
except  that  there  was  a want  of  supervision  ; the 
contractor  went  bankrupt  for  one  thing. 

11463.  With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  what  limitation  would  you  suggest  ? — I 
would  suggest  dividing  it,  practically  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  does,  and  having  secretaries  for 
different  departments.  I would  separate  the 
tenants’  matters  completely  from  the  rest  of  the 
works.  Then  I would  separate  the  railways  and 
navigation  and  fisheries,  and  then  deal  with  drain- 
age works. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

11464.  Do  you  think  that  the  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  with  regard  to  loans  to 
tenants  have  been  satisfactorily  performed?  I 
have  heard  them  condemned  in  every  case  that  I 
have  had  to  deal  with. 

11465.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Works 
have  made  their  powers  known?— They  have 
issued  a pamphlet  which  can  be  procured. 

11466.  Do  you  know  why  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  charge  10  s.  on  application  for  a loan  ?■ 

4 l 2 * I think 
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Mr.  Sexton—  continued. 

I think  it  is  towards  the  preliminary  expenses  of 
the  investigation. 

11467.  Does  that  act  as  an  impediment? — It 
does,  I think. 

11468.  Very  numerous  complaints  have  reached 
me  that  the  10  s.  was  applied  for  when  the  first 
application  was  made,  and  then  after  you  have 
waited  several  weeks  and  sent  in  a second  appli- 
cation you  are  applied  to  for  another  10  s.  If 
you  were  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  in  Dublin,  and  a tenant 
applied  to  you  for  a loan  to  improve  his  farm,  do 
you  think  it  ought  to  lake  three  months  or  half 
a year  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  to  get  it  or 
not  ? — Certainly  not. 

11469.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  regard 
to  proof  of  title  on  succession  ? — I would  get  rid 
of  that  bv  making  it  a charge  upon  the  occupa- 
tion interest.  I think  that  by  statute  the  amount 
advanced  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  should  at- 
tach to  the  occupation  interest. 

11470.  Are  you  aware  of  many  cases  where 
the  tenants  have  been  prevented  by  the  cost  of 
that  proceeding  from  going  on  at  all? — I am. 

11471.  Do  you  think  that  a title  which  is  good 
enough  for  the  landlord  is  good  enough  for  the 
Board  of  Public  Works? — 1 think  that  whoever 
is  in  occupation  should  be  liable  for  the  interest. 

11472.  Generally,  you  would  say  that  the 
time  which  is  taken  up,  and  the  preliminary  fee. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

and  the  requirements  of  the  probate  or  adminis- 
tration, tend  to  take  up  valuable  time  and  to  re- 
strict desirable  applications  ?— That  is  so. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

11473.  Supposing  the  Government  does  bring 
in  a Bill  which  will  enable  the  drainage  to  be 
carried  on  as  heretofore,  only  in  connection  with 
the  tenants  instead  of'  the  landlords,  or  the  two 
together,  would  you  recommend  the  formation  of 
drainage  boards  iu  the  same  way  as  hei-etofore, 
or  over  a larger  exten  t of  country  ? — To  make 
larger  districts  ; I would  much  prefer  larger  dis- 
tricts. 

11474.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  sometimes  a 
drainage  board  is  much  hampered  by  having  a 
non-drainage  district  next  to  it,  damage  being 
caused  to  that  district  from  the  floods  from  the 
drained  district  ?— That  has  occurrad  ; there  ac- 
tually was  a case  where  flooding  claims  were  sent 
in  ; it  was  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ; and  the  dis- 
trict board  wereactuallyforceil  to  strike  a rate  upon 
their  proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
flooding  on  lands  outside  the  district  and  below  it. 

11475.  You  would  suggest,  if  the  Committee 
recommend  legislation  upon  this  subject,  that  the 
districts  should  go  by  the  watersheds,  that  each 
should  embrace  the  whole  watershed  ? — I think 
that  is  the  right  way  to  deal  with  the  matter,  to 
have  the  entire  division  by  watershed. 
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Captain  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 
Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Colonel  King- Harman. 
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Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 
Dr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Whitworth. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  m im  Chair. 

Mr.  George  EiHDLAY,  re-called;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

11476  You  gave  on  the  former  occasion  of 
your  examination  some  particulars  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  Belgian 
State  lines;  have  you  looked  into  their  capital 
accounts? — X have  not.  . . . • 

11477.  Can  you  sav  how  their  capital  is 
classified ; is  it,  as  it  is  in  this  country,  ordinary 
capital  and  debenture  stock,  or  is  it  a consoli- 
dated stock  ?-I  have  not  that  .nfbrrnation 

11478-9.  When  you  said  that  the  Belgian  State 
lines  were  so  many  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  book,  what  are  the 
Committee  to  understood  by  that;  are  they  to 
understand  that  the  working  expenses i of ’ tho»e 
lines  (exceed  the  receipts,  and  that  nothin  is 
naid  in  the  way  of  interest  or  dividends  upon  any 
kind  of  stock?— No,  the  working  expenses  are 
covered;  but  the  balance,  after  deducting  such 
woiLing  expenses,  is  not  sufficient  to  do  more 
than  pay  part  of  the  interest  due  on  money  ad- 
vanecd  by  the  Government  for  constructing  rail- 
ways, and  supplying  them  with  plant,  and  paat  of 
the7 interest  due  to  private  companies  whose  lines 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

11480.  Before  the  Committee  adjourned  on 
Thursday  last,  you  were  giving  evidence  with 
reference7  to  the  conferences  of  railway  managers 
at  which  the  railway  rates  are  settled,  and  1 

should  be  glad  to  have  a little  further  informa- 
tion as  to  them;  who  convenes  these ; con- 
ferences ?— The  conferences  are  convened  by  the 
secretary  of  the  conference,  whose  name  “ 
Mr.  Hesketh,  and  they  are  held  every  two 
months.  I hold  a copy  of  the  minutes  of  a meet- 
inn  that  was  held  upon  the  1st  of  August  1884, 
with  regard  to  the  different  companies  present, 
mad  upon  these  minutes  I find  that  there  is  a 
memorial  from  the  shirt  Y 

Londonderry,  soliciting  a reduction  of  the Thiou 
rates;  that  application  was  considered  and 

accededto^e  confel.eIlces  are  held,  not ^occa- 
sionally but  at  regular  intervals  1— Yes  . the 
conferences  are  held  at  regular  intervals , eveiy 

tWj1”s2.t*'f'here  is  one  conference  for  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  one  for  tbe  south  of  Ireland  . 
Yes ; I have  here  also  a memorandum  ol  tne 
0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

Belfast  linen  manufacturers  attending  tne  con- 
ference of  the  1st  February  1884,  when  the 
rates  to  all  places  in  England  were  discussed. 

11483.  Is  the  paper  in  your  hand  a record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  conferences  ?— Yes  ; there 
is  nothing  secret  about  it ; these  are  the  two  re- 
cords (Jiandiny  in  the  same). 

11484.  I.  suppose  you  will  hand  those  records 
in  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  • ; 1 

hardly  worth  while  putting  them  upon  the  Notes, 
but  I have  no  objection  to  leave  them  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Committee. 

11485.  Is  there  an  official  record  regularly 
kept  of  the  proceedings  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Elwm, 
the  Clearing  House  in  Ireland,  was  the  secretory 
for  a number  of  years,  and  since  Ins  death  Mr. 
Hesketh  has  been  the  secretary. 

11486.  Mr.  Hesketh  is  himself  a railway  offi- 
cial ?— Yes  ; I think  if  he  is  not  now,  he  was  at 
one  time  the  agent  for  the  Great  Northern  of 
England,  in  Ireland.  . 

11487.  The  minutes  would,  of  course,  contain, 
in  reference  to  any  special  p^PQsal, th®  nature 
of  the  proposal  made,  and  the  result  of  the  dec  - 
sion  come  to  by  the  conference  ?— Y es. 

11488.  Could  you  say  how  many  managers  are 
members  of  each  conference  ? I RhoJ||thmk 
that  at  these  meetings  there  are  not  lax . than  20 
persons  present,  and  I should  say  thgre  are 

from  15  to  20  managers  present  generally  at  those 

meetings;  of  the  steamship  companies  as  well  a. 
of  the  railway  companies. 

11489.  Where  are  those  conferences  held . 
They  are  generally  held  at  the  Railway  Cleanng 
House  in  Dublin,  but  once  or  twice  a year  they 
may  be  held,  as  at  the  present  part  ot  the  year, 
in  London  occasionally. 

11490.  I presume  every  manager  of  a cornpgy 
directly  concerned  in  the  through  rates  between 
England  and  Ireland,  whether  it  be  an Englxh 
or  an  Irish  company,  is  entitled  to  attend  and 
vote’— Yes;  each  company  lias  one  vote,  it  they 
send  two  managers  they  have  not  two  votes  ; rt 

“Ss^ST^pe-y  multiply  its  votes 
4 13 
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Mr.  Sexton—  continued. 

the  some  power  as  the  smallest  one  ?— Yes,  just 
the  same  power  as  the  smallest  one. 

H493  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  and 
the  English,  managers  were  generally  satisfied 
with  the  decisions  of  the  conferences  ?— Yes.  In 
all  these  things  there  would  be  suggestions  made 
m the  first  place,  and  then  there  would  be  ques- 
tions of  arrangement  or  compromise  between  the 
parties.  It  is  very  seldom  that  votes  are  taken 
unless  a thing  is  found  to  be  wrong  in  itself;  then 
it  is  objected  to,  and  probably  reconsidered  and 
brought  up  again. 

11494-5.  What  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
actual  composition  of  the  conferences  you  have 
attended  ; was  the  majority  composed  of  managers 
ol  Irish  Fail  way  Companies  or  of  managers  of 
Fnghsh  lines  ? Sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  ; I do  not  think  they  are  classified  in  any 
way.  Sometimes  the  steamboat  managers  vote 
ior  one  company  and  sometimes  for  another  ; but 
you  may  take  it  that  there  is  a complete  unity  of 
interest  between  the  Irish  managers  and  the 
Fngiish  managers  and  a strong  desire  to  make 
such  rates  as  are  fair  and  such  as  will  secure  the 
traffic. 

H496.  I am  very  glad  to  have  that  expression 
pi  opinion  from  you  ; but  I was  rather  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain,  not  as  a matter  of  feelino-  but  as 
a matter  of  fact,  what  was  the  usual  course  taken 
by  the  conference.  I suppose  proposals  for 
through  rates  proceed  usually  from  either  the 
English  or  the  Irish  managers  ?— Proposals  for 
through  rates  are  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
conference,  and  he  issues,  when  summoning-  the 
meeting,  an  agenda  containing  the  whole  of  the 
proposals ;_  there  are  often  scores  of  them  included 
m the  business  to  be  done  at  the  meeting. 

11497.  Then  every  manager  has  notice  of  the: 
business  proposed  to  be  done  ? — Yes. 

11498.  If  he  is  absent  it  is  his  own  fault  ?— . 
les,  but  if  he  is  accidentally  absent  and  his 
pon eel10 6 18  imP0ltant'  ^le  business  is  often  post- 

11499.  Is  there  much  division  of  opinion  at 
the  conference  ?-I  scarcely  remember  any  pro- 
test being  taken;  the  companies  generally  concur 
m the  course  that  is  taken. 

11500.  When  a rate  has  beeu  made  the  subject 
of  a division,  has  the  division  usually  been  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  ?-I  have  not  attended  the 

conference  very  often  lately,  but  I think  the 

English  and  Irish  managers  are  generally  very 
unanimous  in  dealing  with  any  proposal. 

1 1 5°i.  But  I was  asking  as  a matter  of  fact? 
—I  Should  have  to  look  back  to  the  records  to 
answer  that  question. 

1?h°n  1 S”J?oslSe  will  be  available’ 

T the  Committee  ,f  desired  ?-Th,y  are  private 
documents  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  I could  not  say  that  they  would ; but 
I have  very  little  doubt  that  if  the  honourable 
Chairman  were  to  mate  application  for  a record 
of  the  business  of  the  Association  to  be  laid  upon 

the  table,  they  would  be  so  placed  before  you, 

M tot'  °D  ^1,  ““  Sf  01  the  limit  conferences. 
lloOd.  Do  the  conferences  fin  the  proportion 
ot  the  through  rates  to  be  paid  between  the 
different  compames  ?— No ; that  is  always  a ques- 
tion of  arrangement  between  the  companies  in- 
terested. It  varies  of  course  by  different  routes  ■ 
one  company  might  carry  to  a destination  through 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

Belfast,  and  another  company  might  carry  to  the 
same  destination  through  Dublin.  The  mode  of 
division  would  be  different  as  between  those 
companies  ; it  would  he  a matter  of  arrangement 
between  the  companies  ; most  of  the  companies 
excepting  the  Midland  Great  Western,  accept 
terminals  and  mileage  proportion. 

11504.  Is  the  process  this:  that  the  conference 
faxes  the  total  through  rate  from  one  end  of  the 
route  to  the  other,  and  after  the  total  of  the 
through  rate  has  been  fixed,  the  companies  be- 
tween whom  the  rate  is  to  be  divided  arrange 
privately  in  what  proportions  the  through  rate 
shall  be  d.vided?— Yes;  they  have  a general 
arrangement  wnich  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 
traffic  irrespective  of  each  particular  rate  • it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  a special  division  as  to 
each  rate.  All  the  traffic  between  us  and  the 
Lreat  Southern  and  Western  of  Ireland  is  divi- 
ded upon  the-  principle  of  the  Clearing  House 
mileage  and  terminals  from  end  to  end.  What- 
ever the  mileage  may  be,  it  goes  into  the  common 
aggregate  ; the  terminals  are  allowed  upon  the 
gross  tonnage,  and  the  residue,  whatever  that 
may^be,  is  divided  according  to  mileage  between 
the  English  Company,  the  Steamboat  Company, 
and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  of  Ire- 
land. 

1 1505.  Then  I understand  that  part  of  the 
aggregate  being  taken  out  for  terminals,  the 
remamoler  is  divided  according  to  mileage?— 

Y es,  subject  to  this,  that  there  is  still  a payment 
with  respect  to  handling,,  that  is  to  say,  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  steam  vessels.  There  is 
about  1 s.  6 d.  a ton  allowed  for  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  steam  vessels  at  Liverpool,  Holy- 
liead  and  Dublin,  or  wherever  it  may  be. 

1 lo06.  You  have  special  payments  for  various, 
functions  at  different  parts  of  the  journey;  but 
as  regards  the  carrying,  the  mileage  would  regu- 
late the  division  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  guidino-  Prin_ 
ciple  as  regards  the  South  Western  of  Ireland 
Companies  rCa*  North<5rn  of  Ire]and  Bailway 

11507.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that,  as  far  as 
carrying  is  concerned,  the  Irish  companies  take 
out  of  the  through  rates  between  England  and 
Ireland,  and  between  Ireland  and  England  a 
total  equivalent  to  their  proportion  of°mileao-e 
after  the  payment  of  these  special  charges  ?— 
Yes,  and  their  proportion  is,  subject  to  distance, 
exactly  the  same  as  the  English  company  gets. 

11508.  I believe  you  have  already  conveyed 
to  the  Committee  that,  except  with  regard  to  the 
obligation  of  the  Irish  N orth  Western  to  you  to  send 
traffic  by  your  line,  and  also  the  arrangement  at 
Gieenore  for  the  Greenore  boats,  there  is  noth- 
ing contingent  in  connection  with  those  throuoh 
rates  r—Lo,  that  is  the  only  special  agreement 
which  the  London  and  Northwestern  Company 
have  in  connection  with  any  Irish  Company  ; 
and  that  of  course  was  peculiar  in  its  origin 
because  at  that  time  the  Irish  North  Western 
Company  was  an  independent  company  seeking 
an  outlet  for  ns  traffic  by  a new  steamboat  route! 
and  we  undertook  considerable  obligations  in 
return  for  that  agreement. 

1 1509.  That  is  a special  case ; but,  generally 
speaking,  through  rates  stand  upon  their  merits? 

— Yes,  and  they  are  free  to  all  companies  in 
Ireland 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

Ireland  or  in  England ; we  have  no  exceptions 
except  this. 

11510.  Do  the  conferences  touch  at  all  the 
question  of  the  classification  of  the  goods  by  the 
various  railway  companies  ? — No  ; that  matter  is 
dealt  with  entirely  by  the  Irish  Clearing  House; 
it  is  a compilation  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Irish  railway  companies,  and  any  alteration  is 
considered  in  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

11511.  Solely  by  the  Irish  representatives?— 
Yes.  _ . 

11512.  May  I ask  whether  it  would  be  desir- 
able, seeing  what  evidence  you  have  given  as  to 
the  pressure  of  the  classification  in  Ireland  upon 
various  trades,  that  in  order  to  procure  uniformity 
of  classification  between  the  two  countries  it 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  attention  by  these 
joint  conferences  you  have  described? — There 
is  a general  classification  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  moment  you  come  to  touch  the 
Irish  classification  you  touch  the  local  rates  and 
the  local  management  of  the  companies,  which 
would  be  more  a question  for  Mr.  Murland  to 
speak  to  than  myself. 

11513.  You  would  consider  that_  beyond  your 
function  and  would  not  desire  to  interfere  with 
it?— 1 think  that  is  a matter  that  they  are  best 
able  to  judge  of. 

11514.  I suppose  the  conferences  do  not  touch 
the  through  local  rates,  if  I may  call  them  so ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  through  rates  between  com- 
pany and  company  in  Ireland  ? — They  do  not  ? 

11515.  Do  they  follow  the  principle  of  a 
division  after  terminals  according  to  mileage  ? — 

I think  they  do  The  principle  upon  which 
they  make  a division  is  set  down  in  the  Irish 
Clearing  House  regulations,  which  are  very 
explicit  upon  the  matter. 

11516.  The  decision  of  the  conference  is  final, 
is  it  not  ?— It  is  for  the  time  being  only,  and  it  is 
entirely  voluntary. 

11517.  And  it  is  revocable  by  itself  only  ?— 
Yes,  it  is  revocable  by  itself. 

11518.  Do  the  boards  interfere  ?— I presume 
the  boards  give  a formal  approval  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conference,  but  if  there  were,  any- 
thing that  was  found  to  be  telling  prejudicially 
to  the  interests  of  a company,  that  company 
would  have  a right  to  object  and  say  it  would  not 
be  bound  by  it. 

11519.  If  a board  found  that  it  was  unfairly 
or  inconsiderately  dealt  with  as  the  result  of  the 
conference  upon  any  particular  question,  they 
would,  I presume,  instruct  their  manager  to  that 
effect? — They  would  probably  object,  and  the 
arrangement  would  be  withdrawn  in  that  case, 
no  doubt. 

11520.  The  proposer  of  a rate  has  no  power 
to  enforce  it  after  it  has  been  agreed  to  ? — There 
is  no  power  to  enforce  it.  If  a resolution  is 
carried  by  a majority,  and  one  company  says, 
“I  object,”  the  conference  has  no  power  to 
enforce  it.  It  might,  however,  say,  “ If  you 
will  not  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  con- 
ference, you  cannot  be  a member  of  the  con- 
ference,” but  that  is  a most  extreme  thing  which 
has  never  happened. 

11521.  It  is  a kind  of  federation  with  the 
right  to  any  member  to  secede? — Something  of 
that  kind. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

11522.  Would  you  say  that  the  Irish  railway 
companies  are  generally  satisfied  with  their  pro- 
portion of  the  through  rate,  and  that  they  make 
no  objection?— I think  so.  When  I make  an 
exception  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Com- 
pany, I ought  to  explain  that  their  rates  are 
rather  higher,  and  that  they  get  a rather  higher 
proportion  than  the  other  companies  do. 

11523.  Why  are  their  rates  higher  and  their 
proportion  larger? — Because  to  their  part  of  the 
country,  except  perhaps  with  Sligo,  there  is 
little  or  no  competition.  Therefore  they  say, 

“ If  We  book  through  our  proportion  shall  not 
be  the  actual  mileage  proportion,  but  it  shall  be 
something  more ; and  what  that  something 
more  is  we  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  and  to 
agree,  rather  upon  the  percentage  principle  than 
upon  the  mileage  principle. 

11524.  I think  I understand  the  general  prin- 
ciple to  be  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  compe- 
tition, and  that  therefore  the  conference  has  not 
to  settle  with  another  company  in  their  case, 
they  are  enabled  to  exact  higher  terms  ? — They 
are  enabled  to  get  higher  terms. 

11525.  Therefore  the  absence  of  railway  com- 
petition in  the  centre  of  Ireland  has  this  effect 
upon  one  of  the  English  lines,  that  you  get  a 
less  share  of  the  through  rates  ? — Yes ; and  I 
think  it  has  a tendency  to  make  the  through 
rates  rather  higher  to  the  west  of  Ireland  than 
to  other  parts. 

11526.  Is  that  because  of  the  meagre  traffic  ? 
— It  is  partly  because  of  the  meagre  traffic,  and 
partly  because  of  a desire  to  get  as  much  as  they 
possibly  can  for  that  which  is  going  out  of  the 
country  ; but  that  has  never  been  pressed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  obstructive  in  any  way,  not  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  proper  flow  of  traffic.  It  is  a 
question  of  making  a bargain  ; they  have  made  a 
fair  bargain  for  themselves,  and  we  do  not 
object.  . . 

11527.  I shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of 
such  an  expert  as  yourself  upon  the  traffic  to 
snch  a province  as  Connaught,  where  the  people 
are  poor  and  struggling ; would  it  not  be  fair  to 
such  a case  to  adjust  the  rates  to  a certain  extent 
in  the  view  of  developing  that  part  of  the 
country  ? — I have  thought  the  question  over,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  obtain  the  point  which  you  appear  to  be 
seeking,  is  that  the  Government,  before  they 
have  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  statutory 
rights  of  railway  companies,  should  do'  some- 
thing to  assist  those  railway  companies.  I have 
spoken  of  the  question  of  branch  lines,  and  I do 
not  wish  to  refer  to  that  again,  but  something 
was  said  about  the  debenture  debt.  Now,  the 
whole  of  the  debenture  debt,  as  far  as  I can 
ascertain,  has  been  converted,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther  can  be  done  upon  that  matter;  but  if  the 
Government  were  willing  to  do,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  case  of  India,  namely  to  guarantee 
a minimum  rate  of  percentage,  then  I think  it 
would  be  fair  that  the  Government,  through  the 
ex-officio  director  they  might  appoint  upon  each 
board,  might  consider  what  the  local  rates  should 
be,  or  what  the  rates  upon  cross-channel  traffic 
should  be.  But  until  the  Government  does 
undertake  some  responsibility  of  that  description 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  interfere  with 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

•vvhat  is  after  all  the  birthright  of  the  railway- 
companies,  that  is  the  charter  they  have  in  their 
Acts,  and  the  power  Parliament  has  given  them 
to  charge. 

11528.  You  consider  that  with  regard  to  the 
district  or  province  which  may  have  a special 
claim  upon  favourable  treatment,  the  best  way 
to  procure  thct  treatment  is  by  the  intervention 
of  Government;  but  you  would  riot  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  Government  should  take  charge 
of  the  lines  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  work  them  well.  If  it  is  necessary 
in  a country  like  Ireland  to  do  anything  to 
reduce  the  rates  and  give  increased  facilities  for 
traffic,  that  can  only  be  done  by  State  aid  some- 
what in  the  direction  I have  indicated  : you  could 
not  compel  the  existing  railway  companies  to 
ruin  themselves  by  doing  what  is  sought  to  be 
done. 

11529.  But  what  I put  to  you  is,  whether  the 
traffic  in  Ireland  might  not  very  well  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  experiment  more  courageous 
than  the  railway  companies  could  be  supposed  to 
make.  Suppose  a manager  of  your  experience 
went  to  Ireland,  would  you  not  think  it  might 
be  an  experiment  worth  making  to  lower  the 
rates  in  some  cases  in  order  to  promote  traffic  ? 
— If  you  had  a big  volume  of  traffic,  and  a big 
country  to  do  with,  you  might  do  it ; but  I should 
not  like  to  say  that  you  would  produce  the  same 
commeicial  results  to  the  directors  and  the  share- 
holders. The  moment  the  dividends  go  down 
the  directors  would  chasser  very  quickly. 

1 1530.  I can  quite  understand  that  there  is  a 
half-yearly  difficulty,  but  if  you  can  carry  the 
coals  and  minerals  for  \ d.  to  \ d.  a ton  in  England 
and  make  a profit,  would  you  not  consider  that 
1 d.  a ton  a mile  in  Ireland  was  excessive  ? — I 
did  not  say  that  the  \ d.  a ton  a mile  paid,  but 
that  all  above  \d.  a ton  would  pay,  and  that  if 
we  got  l d.  a ton  a mile  it  would  be  50  per  cent; 
profit  to  us. 

Chairman. 

11531.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  case 
of  a railway  company  creating  traffic  by  reducing 
rates ; commerce  creates  railways  ; is  not  that  the 
general  principle  ? —The  only  similar  case  that 
occurs  to  me  is  that  of  the  Postmaster  General 
instituting  the  parcels  post,  where  a considerable 
reduction  was  made  by  the  Post  Office,  and  the 
railway  companies  at  the  same  time  made  a con- 
siderable reduction  in  their  rates  for  carrying 
parcels,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  railway 
companieshave  nearly  the  same  income  as  they  had 
before  with  the  parcel  post  in  addition;  but  how 
far  that  principle  could  be  applied  safely,  if 
applied  to  general  traffic,  without  running  some 
risk,  I could  not  say. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

11532.  But  there  is  a general  inter-action,  is 
there  not,  that  a railway  developes  traffic  and  the 
traffic  developes  the  railway  prosperity  ? — Y es  ; 
in  this  very  parcels  traffic  it  was  represented  to 
me  that  we  should  lose  from  30,000  l.  to  40,000  l. 
by  the  reduction  of  rates  that  we  made  upon  our 
own  parcel  traffic  ; whereas  the  very  reverse  has 
been  the  case ; we  lowered  the  rates  and  we 
increased  the  traffic,  and  were  compensated  for 
all  the  risk  we  had  run. 


Chairman. 

1 1533.  The  Belgian  companies  have  done  the 

same  thing,  they  have  increased  their  traffic? 

They  have  increased  their  traffic,  but  they  have 
made  no  profit. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

11534.  Is  it  not  a very  serious  thing,  when 
the  policy  of  railway  directors  prevents  the  very 
beginning  of  industry.  The  Committee  have 
been  told  that  the  attempt  to  found  an  industry 
in  coal  and  iron  in  Ulster  has  been  frustrated  by 
the  railway  rates;  and  also  that  the  industries 
of  pottery  at  Coal  Island,  and  of  bricks  at 
Kingscourt  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  have  been 
destroyed,  from  simply  the  rates  prohibiting  the 
carriage  of  the  goods  to  market  ? — I should  say 
with  regard  to  the  coal  that  that  could  hardly  be 
the  case.  From  what  I know  of  the  coal  mea- 
sures which  have  been  found  to  exist  in  Ireland, 
I should  say  that  unless  in  very  exceptional 
times,  they  would  not  pay  for  working.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  iron  industries,  we  all  know 
the  enormous  quantity  of  iron  ore  that  is  raised 
in  the  north,  and  in  Antrim  and  Londonderry  ; 
but  that  cannot  be  converted  into  iron  from  the 
absence  of  fuel,  and  it  has  to  be  sent  over  to 
Cumberland  or  Glasgow  in  large  quantities.  To 
make  a successful  iron-works,  you  require  to 
have  the  iron,  the  limestone,  and  the  coal  pretty 
nearly  together.  In  Ireland  you  generally 
find  one  of  those  elements  present  and  two 
absent. 

11535.  We  all  know  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  iron  ore  in  Ulster,  and  the  scientific  men  tell 
us  that  the  coal  is  quite  suitable  for  the  process 
of  manufacture  ? — I know  a good  deal  about  the 
coal  trade  in  England,  and  I do  not  think  you 
would  find  any  solvent  man  ready  to  go  into 
and  open  out  any  more  coal  even  in  this 
country.  There  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  coal 
produced  ; in  fact  I do  not  think,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  South  Wales,  that  there  is  a colliery  in 
England  that  is  doing  more  than  paying  its 
expenses.  Coal  never  was  so  cheap,  and  never 
so  plentiful  as  at  the  present  moment. 

11536.  There  is  that  condition,  of  course, 
applicable  at  present.  Now  you  have  just  told 
the  Committee  that  there  is  a quantity  of  iron 
ore  brought  out  of  Ireland,  and  that  there  is 
none  smelted  there  ; but  I may  tell  you  that 
expert  witnesses  tell  us  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  found  an  industry  in  the  iron  ore,  smelt- 
ing it  with  the  coal  found  in  the  same  country  ? 
— I was  in  Belfast,  settling,  as  one  of  the  arbi- 
trators, the  price  which  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  line  should  pay  for  the  Cushendall  line, 
and  we  had  no  end  of  expert  witnesses  from 
England  and  Ireland ; so  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  value  of  the  ore  and  the  quantity  of  the 
ore  was  brought  out  before  the  arbitrators,  and, 
eventually,  we  did  decide  the  price  which  the 
Northern  Counties  Company  should  pay  for  that 
line.  But  I did  not  hear  anyone  suggest  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  feasibility  of  erecting  a 
smelting  furnace,  either  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cushendall  or  Redbay.  If  ever  a furnace  were 
erected  in  Ireland,  it  would  have  to  be  near  the 
coast.  It  might  be  in  Belfast  Lough,  where  the 
ore  might  be  brought  down  and  the  coal  brought 
cheaply  across  from  Scotland  ; but  inland,  if  you 
have 
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Mr.  /Stefan— continued. 

have  a carriage  to  pay  on  coal,  then  it  would  be 
utterly  out  of  the  question.  That  reminds  me 
of  a question  that  was  asked  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Ewart,  the  other  day,  about  chemicals  coming 
from  England  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching.  As 
a matter°of  fact,  there  is  a chemical  works,  and 
more  than  one,  at  the  present  moment,  in  Dublin. 
If  the  Belfast  manufacturer  is  so  anxious  to  have 
chemicals  upon  the  spot,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
in  Belfast  Lough  if  anybody  chose  to.  go  into 
the  business  ; and  I do  not  know  why  it  should 
not  pay  as  well  there  as  in  Widnes  or  St. 
Helen’s. 

11537.  If  it  were  thought  feasible  to  smelt  the 
iron  ore  of  Ulster  with  native  coal,  do  you  think 
the  question  would  be  one  for  consideration  by 
the  railway  companies  ? — I think  so. 

11538.  If  the  Irish  railway  companies  are 
satisfied  with  their  proportion  of  the  through  rate 
from  England  equivalent  to  their  mileage,  can 
you  explain  how  it  is  that  their  local  rates  differ 
so  extraordinarily  from  any  proportion  of  the 
through  rates  which  they  can  get?— If  they 
took  the  same  tolls  or  charged  the  same  rates  for 
all  their  traffic  as  they  do  for  that  which  is 
cheapest  to  carry,  and  which  is  rather  of  the 
nature  of  competitive  traffic,  it  would  so  level 
down  their  rates  that  they  would  have  no  profit 
left,  and  no  dividend  accruing  for  their  share- 
holders, and,  subject  to  the  paying  point,  that  is 
the  question  we  thrashed  out  with  the  Rates  and 
Fares  Committee  some  years  ago.  The  question 
was  asked,  why  all  rates  should  not  be  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  charge.  The 
result  would  be,  if  that  were  so,  that  you  would 
just  bring  the  companies  to  look  round  to  see 
what  was  the  lowest ; they  would  refuse  to  carry 
that  at  a competitive  rate,  and,  in  fact,  would  not 
carry  except  at  a profit,  and  raise  the  rates. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11539.  But  how  are  the  through  rates  arrived 
at;  we  understand  that  your  conference  settles 
the  rates? — They  are  settled  by  competition 
with  the  sea.  Take  London  to  Belfast ; we  know 
exactly  the  difference  a trader  will  pay  to  have 
the  short  sea  route  and  the  long  railway  route 
from  London  to  Belfast,  as  compared  with  what 
he  will  pay  for  the  long  sea  route  only  from  London 
to  Belfast ; we  know  it  is  about  20  per  cent. 
So  that  if  we  make  our  rates,  partly  by  railway 
and  partly  by  the  short  sea  route,  about  20  per- 
cent. higher  than  what  the  sea  trader  charges, 
we  know  we  have  a fair  chance  of  getting  the 
traffic. 

11540.  But  you  control  the  long  sea  route  in 
conference? — Yes;  and  we  allow  that  20  or  25 
per  cent,  as  a differential  rate  in  favour  of  the 
long  sea  route. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

11541.  Do  I understand  that  the  proportion 
the  Irish  railway  company  gets  of  the  through 
rate  is  a paying  proportion ; is  it  worth  their 
while? — Certainly;  otherwise  they  would  not 
take  it.  I have  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  any  par- 
ticular traffic  that  the  proportion  they  get  on  the 
English  traffic  is  a paying  rate;  it  pays  them  and 
it  pays  us;  but  it  would  manifestly  be  unfair  to 
say  to  them,  if  you  carry  one  class  of  traffic  very 
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cheaply  you  must  carry  every  other  class  of 
traffic  equally  cheaply. 

11542.  I do  not  think  that  is  what  the  prin- 
ciple would  come  to ; it  is  not,  if  you  carry  one 
class  of  traffic  very  cheaply  you  shall  carry  every 
other  class  of  traffic  equally  cheaply,  but  why 
should  there  be  such  an  extraordinary  difference 
between  what  you  charge  for  every  class  of 
traffic  when  it  comes  through  and  when  it  comes 
locally? — You  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  rail- 
way business  is  not  shopkeeping  it  is  something 
like  it;  that  is  to  say,  you  charge  your  custo- 
mers the  highest  rate  that  you  can  fairly  get  for 
conveyance,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  power  which 
Parliament  has  given  you  in  your  Act  of  Par- 
liament; and  if  you  are  carrying,  between  Bel- 
fast and  Enniskillen  the  question  is,  what  is  the 
fair  rate  between  Belfast  and  Enniskillen.  It  is 
not,  what  is  the  proportion  as  between  Manches- 
ter and  Enniskillen  but  what  is  the  fair  rate 
between  Belfast  and  Enniskillen,  and  that  has 
to  be  settled  by  the  manager,  who  is  skilled  in 
these  questions. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11543.  Take  Belfast  and  Enniskillen  ; do  you 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  local  flax  grower  that  the 
rate  for  flax  should  be  greater  than  the  rate  from 
the  Continent  to  Belfast  ?— I think  we  spoke  of 
that  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

11544.  Positively,  it  is  the  fact  that  various 
products,  natural ' and  manufactured,  can  be 
carried  from  America  to  Europe,  or  from  one 
part  of  Europe  to  England,  more  cheaply  than 
they  can  be  from  one  part  of  Ireland  to  an- 
other ? — I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  they 
are  carrying  iron  partly  finished  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York  at  less  rates  than  we  are  charging 
from  Wigan  to  Liverpool  for  railway  freight. 
We  are  charging  2 s.  6 d.  or  3 s.  a ton,  and  they 
are  taking  it  over  to  America  for  almost  nothing. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11545.  Taking  it  as  ballast  ?— Yes,  almost 
like  ballast. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

11546.  I admit  at  once  the  comparison  between 
the  railway  company  and  the  shopkeeper ; but  if 
the  shopkeeper  is  charging  such  a price  for  his 
goods  as  that  the  customer  starves,  do  you  con- 
sider that  a wise  policy  ? — If  it  came  to  that  I 
should  disagree  with  him. 

11547.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a moderate  price  and  more  customers  ?— 
But,  after  all,  railway  companies  are  commercial 
undertakings,  and,  subject  to  the  limit  which 
Parliament  has  placed  upon  their  powers,  they 
may  charge  anything  they  please.  Judgment 
may  differ  as  between  one  and  another,  but  what 
railway  companies  have  to  do  is  to  make  a profit 
for  their  shareholders  ; they  may  do  it  wisely  in 
some  cases  and  unwisely  in  others..  That  is  the 
condition  of  things,  and  I say  that  is  a condition 
which  cannot  be  interfered  with  without  taking 
the  charter  of  the  Irish  railway  companies  away 
from  them. 

11548.  It  appears  to  us,  as  persons  regarding 
the  matter  from  the  outside,  that  the  condition 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

of  the  Irish  railway  companies  is  simply  chaotic; 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  parity  between  the 
rates  of  any  two  companies  for  similar  goods, 
or  even  between  the  rates  charged  upon  the 
same  line  for  the  same  goods  for  the  same  dis- 
tances?— That  may  be  your  view,  of  course  ; 
but  I have  not  gone  sufficiently  into  all  the  rates 
and  charges  of  the  railway  companies  in  Ireland 
to  be  able  to  say  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

1 1549.  Then  I would  wish  to  ask  you  this  : if 
the  proportion  of  the  through  rate  paid  to  the  Irish 
companies  is  generally  remunerative,  do  you 
consider  the  local  rates  might  at  least  approxi- 
mate to  that  figure,  or  is  it  judicious  that 
they  should  be,  as  we  know  them  to  be,  several 
times  as  much  in  many  cases? — That  is  a very 
wide  question.  Of  course  I assume  that  the  di- 
rectors and  the  managers  of  the  Irish  railways 
have,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  fixed  what  the 
local  rates  should  be  ; and  for  me,  as  an  expert, 
without  looking  at  the  precise  figures  that  they 
are  charging,  to  say  that  they  should  be  reduced 
or  altered  materially  would  not  be  quite  fair. 
That  they  might  be  altered  with  advantage  on 
the  conditions  I have  named,  I have  no  doubt. 

11550.  I should  like  to  put  to  you  the  fact  with 
regard  to  goods  manufactured  in  Ireland,  in 
Dublin  and  other  cities,  that  the  Irish  railway 
companies  are  in  the  habit  of  charging  for  the 
conveyance  of  those  manufactured  goods  a local 
rate  very  far  higher  than  any  proportion  they 
could  receive  of  the  through  rate  for  similar 
goods  manufactured  in  England  ; would  you  con- 
ceive that  to  be  a case  in  which  the  public  interest 
might  require  the  intervention  of  Government  ? 
— Would  you  give  me  an  instance  of  the  class  of 
goods  to  which  your  question  refers  ? 

11551.  Take  machinery;  indeed  I think  I 
might  say  all  goods  that  are  manufactured  both 
in  Ireland  and  in  England  ? — I think,  of  course, 
that  in  a matter  of  that  kind  it  comes  back  to  the 
question  of  the  local  rate ; and  when,  as  you  very 
properly  say,  the  local  rate  is  higher,  then  it  may 
be  a hardship  upon  the  manufacturers ; but  still 
it  may  be  quite  within  the  power  of  the  company 
to  make  that  charge. 

11552.  Tt  is  quite  within  the  power  of  the  com- 
pany to  do  that,  no  doubt.  Then  it  has  been 
said  that  the  managers  of  English  lines,  when 
examined  before  the  Railway  Commissi  onei-s, 
have  used  their  influence  to  maintain  the  system 
of  high  local  rates  in  Ireland  ; do  you  agree  with 
that  evidence? — 1 do  not  know  of  any  case  of  the 
Irish  railway  companies  being  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners  except  the  case  of  the  Belfast 
Central  Company,  who  took  the  Great  Northern 
of  Ireland  Company  before  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners some  two  or  three  times.  This  was  a 
case  of  a little  impecunious  company  which  was 
trying  to  sell  itself,  and  which  in  the  end  succeeded 
in  selling  itself,  for ' I,  with  Mr.  Forbes, 
settled  the  terms  upon  which  the  Belfast  Central 
Railway  was  purchased  by  the  Great  Northern 
of  Ireland  Company.  The  Bill  has  now  passed 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  is  in  this 
House  as  an  unopposed  Bill.  That  was  the  case 
where  a little  marauding  company  endeavoured 
to  make  itself  so  disagreeable  that  the  big  com- 
pany should  be  compelled  to  buy  it,  and  in  the 
end  the  big  company  has  bought  it.  I gave 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

evidence  before  the  Railway  Commissioners  for 
the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  in  that  case,  and 
we  thought  that  many  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Belfast  Central  Company  were  unfair. 

11553.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  the  railway 
companies’  interest  that  local  rates  should  be 
high  ? — No,  I do  not.  If  you  were  to  begin  the 
policy  of  the  Irish  railways  and  the  construction 
of  them  again  over  afresh  with  a clean  sheet  of 
paper,  I think  the  case  regarding  the  railways  in 
Ireland  would  not  now  exist ; that  is  to  say,  if  you 
had  the  experience  which  we  have  had"  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  the  last  40  years ; but 
you  cannot  interfere  with  these  interests  which 
have  now  become  established  without  providing 
some  compensation. 

11554.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  represent- 
ing a great  English  company,  you  would  have 
no  objection  that  the  Irish  local  rates  should 
generally  follow  the  mileage  principle? — Know- 
ing Ireland  as  I do,  I think  it  very  desirable  that 
reasonably  low  rates  should  prevail  for  local 
traffic  in  Ireland. 

11555.  The  Irish  railways  have  been  very 
expensive,  I believe  ? — Some  of  them  have  been 
very  expensive  ; the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
was  a costly  line  to  make.  Some  of  them  have 
been  expensive  without  the  money  having  been 
spent  on  the  railways  ; they  have  been  financed 
in  a variety  of  ways,  and  a great  deal  of  money 
has  been  foolishly  spent,  no  doubt. 

11556.  The  excessive  capital  makes  the 
necessity  for  producing  a return  very  burden- 
some upon  the  traffic  ? — Yes,  no  doubt ; but  you 
cannot  say  that  any  of  them  are  paying  a high 
dividend.  The  dividend  is  5 per  cent,  upon 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  a little  less 
upon  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  and  about 
3 per  cent,  upon  the  Great  Western  of  Ireland. 
Though  the  capital  has  been  unwisely  expended 
in  some  respects,  yet  it  is  there,  and  it  is  a large 
property  which,  before  you  interfere  with  it,  must, 
in  my  view  at  all  events,  be  in  some  way  pro- 
tected. 

11557.  Have  you  arrived  at  your  conclusion 
that  the  limit  of  profitable  construction  of  rail- 
ways has  been  reached  in  Ireland  merely  by  the 
examination  of  the  trafficreturns  and  the  dividends, 
or  have  you  considered  how  far  traffic  might  be 
developed? — I have  considered  how  far  traffic 
might  be  developed ; I know  the  country  very 
well,  and  have  been  through  all  parts  of  it,  and  I 
say  that  1 do  not  think  you  could  get  any  solvent 
person  to  find  the  money  to  make  new  railways 
in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment. 

11558.  You  do  not  think  the  probability  of  a 
return  would  be  sufficient? — No;  in  fact  you 
cannot  get  men  to  make  railways  in  this  country 
from  independent  sources ; it  all  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  the  existing  railway  com- 
panies. 

11559.  But  if  that  difficulty  had  been  owing 
to  injudicious  expenditure,  would  that  not  be  an 
argument  that  the  test  of  the  existing  railways 
was  not  final  ? — I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
final ; I should  hope  that  with  increasing  pros- 
perity, better  harvests,  and  so  on,  traffic  will 
increase  ; and  I think  it  will. 

1156U.  I do  not  know  whether  you  consider 
the  record  of  the  cai’rying  companies  is  private, 

or 
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or  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  add  to  the 
information  you  have  given  to  the  Committee  a 
few  models  of  the  division  you  adopt  of  the 
through  rates  between  the  different  companies  ? 

1 should  have  no  objection  to  give  what  we 

call  a model  settlement,  based  upon  the  division 
of,  say,  a thousand  pounds  worth  of  traffic,  be- 
tween us  and  any  of  the  companies  in  Ireland, 
showing  the  tonnage  and  the  mileage  attributable 
to  each,  and  the  proportion  according  to  mile- 

ag11561.  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  the 
Committee,  as  regards  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway,  and  any  one  of  the  Irish  rail- 
way companies,  such  a division  of  traffic  as  you 
have  spoken  of  ?— I think  I could  give  a model 
settlement. 

11562.  Would  that  enable  the  Committee  to 
see  the  value  of  the  traffic  exchanged  between 
you  and  anyone  of  the  companies? — It  would 
not  enable  you  to  see  the  value  of  the  traffic 
exchanged  between  us  and  any  particular  com- 
pany ; but  take  the  case  of  an  imaginary  traffic 
divided  between  any  two  points,  that  is  to  say, 
one  thousand  tons,  or  one  thousand  pounds  worth 
of  traffic,  it  would  show  you  how  much  applied 
to  each  company  and  how  the  proportions  would 
be  dealt  with. 

11563.  Will  it  enable  the  Committee  to 
see  how  much  the  Irish  Company  received  upon 
the  through  traffic  compared  with  what  they 
exacted  upon  the  local  traffic  ? — I think  so. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11564,  Take  the  through  rate  between  Dun-, 
o-annon  and  London,  upon  linen  goods,  would 
you  let  the  Committee  see  how  the  rate  of  45 
is  apportioned  ? — I will  do  my  best  to  give  you 
that  information. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

11565.  You  gave  the  Committee  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  through  traffic  both  ways  across 
the  Irish  Channel  by  your  company,  and  I think 
you  said  that  the  value  was  greater  from  Ire- 
land ? — I did  not  go  very  carefully  into  that ; I 
looked  round  to  see  if  Mr.  Skipworth  was  in  the 
room,  and  I found  that  he  was  not  here ; I said 
I thought  that  two-thirds  of  the  traffic,  came 
from  Ireland,  as  compared  to  one-third  going  to 
Ireland ; but  even  upon  that  point  I might  take 
a test  month  or  two,  and  show  how  the  traffic 
comes  or  goes  both  ways.  I would  try  and  sepa- 
rate it  both  ways  for  you. 

11566.  Would  you  include  every  sort  of  traf- 
fic except  passengers  ? — As  far  as  we  ourselves 
are  concerned,  I would. 

11567.  Would  it  be  inconvenient  to  give  the 
Committee  a return  excluding  the  live  stock  ! 
Yes,  we  will  show  the  live  stock  separately. 

11568.  And  to  show  the  Committee  the  pro- 
portion of  traffic  other  than  live  stock  between 
Ireland  and  England,  and  between  England  and 
Ireland? — I will  try  to  do  that. 

11569.  I notice  that  in  your  evidence  you 
repeatedly  spoke  of  the  benefit  of  what  I think 
you  called  partial  amalgamation,  that  is  to  say, 
the  accretion  of  systems  around  the  larger  lines  ; 
would  you  press  that  further  and  say  that  an 
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amalgamation  of  all  the  lines  (which  I think  you 
seemed  to  say  you  could  govern  yourself  and 
take  recreation  as  well)  would  be  possible? — I 
do  not  wish  to  say  that  any  one  person  can  do  a 
certain  thing;  it  may  be  true  or  not ; but  after  all 
there  is  a large  amount  of  work  to  accomplish  in 
Ireland.  If  the  railways  were  amalgamated  you 
must  have  a large  number  of  executive  officers, 
engineers,  traffic  managers,  and  all  those  gentle- 
men, to  attend  to  particular  business;  because 
although  I am  the  manager  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway,  I have  at  least  40  or  50 
responsible  officers  under  me,  goods  managers, 
traffic  managers,  engineers,  and  so  on;  and 
although  it  is  a centralization,  it  does  not  save 
every  man  who  is  engaged  in  doing  a particular 
work.  But  my  view  was  with  regard  to  what 
you  may  call  a territorial  division  of  the  country 
to  maintain  in  relation  with  the  railways  that 
local  influence  which  exists,  and  those  gentlemen 
who  are  connected  with  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  particular  districts,  so  that  they  would  give 
their  time,  and  their  means,  and  their  talent  to 
the  working  of  those  lines.  And  upon  some 
such  system  as  I have  mentioned,  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  a minimum 
guarantee,  I think  it  might  be  carried  out  to 
great  advantage,  and  would  also  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  consider  the  revision  of  local  fares 
or  rates  as  far  as  that  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

11570.  I suppose  you  would  say  that  it  your 
company,  which  has  now  unified  management, 
were  managed  by  three  different  boards,  each 
having  its  own  staff,  the  management  would  be 
more  expensive  and  not  so  efficient  as  it  at 
present  is? — It  would  perhaps,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, be  more  expensive  as  regards  the  boards, 
and  a few  of  the  officers,  such  as  secretaries  and 
so  on,  but  it  would  not  be  a great  deal  more 


Mr.  Rathbone. 

11571.  If  the  Government  did  do  anything  of 
that  sort  and  gave  a guarantee,  do  not  you  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  stipulate  that  the  old  railway 
companies,  the  through  lines  such  as  your  own 
and  the  great  companies  in  Ireland,  should  so 
regulate  their  rates  as  to  apply  some  part  of  the 
profit  at  least,  and  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  a 
great  part  of  the  profit,  in  developing  those 
branch  lines  so  as  to  encourage  them ; because, 
of  course,  those  would  give  a large  amount  of 
profit  to  railway  companies,  which  otherwise 
would  not  share  in  the  expense  ? — I think  that 
would  be  true  to  a certain  extent  as  regards  the 
branch  lines ; but  if  I understand  the  contention 
of  the  honourable  Member  for  Sligo,  it  is  that 
relief  is  wanted  upon  the  existing  lines.  I say 
that  before  you  can  deal  with  that  part  of  the 
question  and  interfere  with  the  statutory  rights 
which  the  Irish  railway  companies  have,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  do  something 
more  than  construct  branch  lines ; it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  to  the  extent  of  guaranteeing  a 
minimum  dividend  so  as  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  say  to  the  Irish  railway  companies,  “We 
must  have  the  thing  reconsidered  as  a whole,  and 
dealt  with  in  a business-like  manner.” 
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Mr.  Rathbone — continued. 

11572.  You  would  not  expect  this  Committee 
to  recommend  that  now  ?— If  you  press  me  too 
much  upon  the  point,  I fear  I should  have  to  go 
into  particulars.  But  my  notion  generally  is 
that  if  you  were  to  guarantee  the  existing  divi- 
dend which  has  been  earned  during  the  last  five 
years  say,  and  give  the  railway  companies  half 
the  profits  beyond  that,  and  let'  the  Government 
settle  what  the  future  rates  and  fares  should  be, 
that  might  meet  the  case.  It  would  be  just 
exactly  what  is  done  in  India,  leaving  the  State 
the  ultimate  control,  but  leaving  the  working  of 
the  railways  in  the  hands  of  the  companies  them- 
selves. Then,  in  addition,  I still  think  that  the 
branch  lines  should  be  constructed  by  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1 1 573.  Butyou  say  the  companies  would  say  to 
the  Government,  “If  you  think  you  can  manage 
our  business  better  than  we  do,  you  should 
guarantee  our  dividend ; ” and  the  Government 
would  say,  “ Yes,  we  will  guarantee  your  present 
dividend,  but  we  will  not  guarantee  you  any 
more,  because  anything  more  would  be  due  to 
our  improved  management”? — I have  not  thought 
it  right  to  go  into  detail,  because  that  would  in- 
volve questions  of  management  between  the 
different  companies. 

11574.  Do  you  think  such  a body  as  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  might  have  power  to  require 
a company  to  preserve  some  parity  in  the  rates 
for  the  same  distances  upon  the  same  system,  be- 
cause we  have  had  instances  cited  to  us  in  which 
a company  will  sometimes  charge  twice  as  much 
for  the  same  distances? — I am  not  a fair  witness 
upon  the  matter ; I do  not  think  anything  will 
persuade  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the 
Bailway  Commissioners  more  power  than  they 
have  at  present. 

11575.  What  power  have  they? — They  have 
power  to  deal  with  questions  of  undue  preferences. 
If  a railway  company  is  charging  preferential 
rates  to  one  town  against  another  town,  as  we 
had  in  the  case  of  the  Newark  maltsters  against 
the  Burton  maltsters  sometime  ago,  they  have 
the  power  to  say,  “ You  shall  not  give  rates  to  one 
party  which  you  do  not  give  to  another.”  But 
I would  stop  there;  I would  not  give  them  any 
further  power. 

11576.  Have  the  Railway  Commissioners  no 
power  to  fix  or  deal  with  ordinary  rates  and 
fares? — No,  they  have  not. 

11577.  Do  you  think  that  an  Irish  railway 
company  which  takes  5 s.  from  you  and  takes 
10  s.  out  of  the  Irish  trader,  would  be  in  dauo-er 
of  undue  preference  ?— I should  hardly  like°to 
give  an  opinion. 

11578-  I would  like  to  put  this  before  you : 
“In  April  last  we  sent  two  casks  of  whiskey 
equal  m quantity  and  weight,  the  one  to  Bailina, 
distant  from  Dublin  166  miles,  and  the  other  to 
Westport,  on  the  same  line,  a distance  of  161 
miles,  yet  the  rate  to  the  former,  as  you  will  see 
by  a letter  marked  No.  2,  was  4 s.  7 d.,  and  to 
the  latter  8 s.  8 d.,  as  per  letter  No.  1 ( reading 
to  the  word ) houses.”  What  do  vou  think  of 
that  explanation,  seeing  that  no  Scotch  or 
English  house  ever  sends  whiskey  to  Ireland  at 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

all? — I think  they  do;  I have  drunk  Scotch 
whiskey  in  Ireland. 

11579.  Surely  that  is  an  illusory  reason,  is  it 
not  ? — It  appears  so  ; but  I would  rather  that 
you  would  not  press  me  upon  these  local  matters 
because  a consultation  with  Mr.  Ward  would 
probably  throw  more  light  upon  it  than  that 
statement  which  the  trader  gives  ; I do  not  know 
the  gentleman  at  all.  I do  not  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  them,  and  the  facts  may  be  as  to 
the  difference  of  the  charges  exactly  as  you 
state ; but  there  may  be  a better  reason  than  the 
one  they  have  given;  the  reason  they  have 
given  does  not  appear  to  be  a very  good  one. 

11580.  In  the  absence  of  a better  reason,  what 
do  you  say  ?— I should  say  that  they  should  both 
have  been  at  the  higher  rate  of  8 s.  instead  of  4 s., 
whereas  the  trader  thinks  that  they  both  should 
have  been  at  the  lower  rate. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

11581.  You  have  a very  large  traffic  with 
Ireland,  have  you  not? — It  is  a considerable 
traffic. 

11582.  I heard  your  veiy  able  chairman, 
Mr.  Moon,  make  a statement  upon  the  memo- 
rable occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
Holyhead  Dock,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
traffic  oyer  your  line  to  Ireland  exceeded  that  of 
all  the  lines  running  to  the  Continent  in  connec- 
tion with  steamers  from  the  south  of  England  ? 
— I happened  to  be  present  upon  that  occasion, 
and  I recollect  it.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
number  of  passengers  booked  by  Dover  and 
Folkestone  to  and  from  the  Continent,  and  lie 
said  the  number  of  passengers  passing  through 
Holyhead,  which  would  be  both  by  the  mail 
steamers  and  NorthWall  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  was 
larger  than  the  number  of  passengers  going  by 
Dover  and  Folkestone  to  and  from  the  Continent, 
and  I think  he  was  pretty  nearly  right. 

11583.  Even  so,  it  was  probably  a very  im- 
portant statement;  you  have  put,  in  one  of  your 
answers,  the  passenger  traffic  at  the  maximum  of 
153,000? — Yes,  but  that  does  not  include  the 
mail  passengers;  that  is  merely  the  North  Wall 
passengers. 

11584.  Therefore  it  may  be  considered  that 
you  have  a very  serious  and  continuing  interest  in 
Ireland,  have  you  not,  in  the  increment  of  traffic? 
—A  very  large  interest  indeed ; because  apart 
from  the  money  which  we  have  actually  spent, 
which,  as  I.  told  the  Committee,  is  at  least 
2,000,000 1,  in  connection  with  the  cross-channel 
service,  we  have  the  main  line  from  London  to 
Holyhead,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
us,  and  any  increase  of  traffic  to  Ireland,  or 
anything  that  could  be  done  to  increase  the 
traffic,  "would  be  decidedly  to  our  interest. 

11585.  Is  it  any  part  of  your  principle  or 
practice  running  through  a great  district  to  give 
any  portion  of  your  necessary  expenditure  within 
that  district  ?— I am  not  quite  sure  that  I follow 
the  question. 

11586.  For  instance,  to  bring  it  to  a point. 
You  have  a very  large  traffic  in  Ireland  in  con- 
nection with  the  flaxindustry;  is  there  a reasonable 
proportion  of  your  expenditure  given  to  Ireland 
necessarily, 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

necessarily,  or  -with  the  object  of  leaving  some 
part  of  those  great  earnings  in  Ireland? — Do  you 
mean  our  capital  expenditure  ? 

11587.  I mean  regular  expenditure  for  main- 
tenance and  all  that  sort  of  thing? — No;  I do  not 
think  we  do  anything  more  in  Ireland,  except 
that  we  buy  in  Ireland  what  we  can  get  as  cheaply 
or  perhaps  more  cheaply  than  any  where  else.  We 
cret  some  of  our  steamships  built  in  Ireland  ; there 
was  one  launched  the  other  day  in  Belfast,  and  we 
had  one  or  two  built  in  Dublin  before  the  ship- 
building ceased  there. 

11538.  You  did  lay  out  money  there  ?— We 
had  one  or  two  ships  built  in  Dublin. 

11589.  Then  it  may  be  stated  that  that  is  to 
some  extent  the  principle  held  in  view,  and  that 
you  do  spend  a certain  amount  of  your  money  in 
Ireland? — Yes ; but  I would  not  put  that  too 
high,  because  we  are  bound  as  commercial  people 
to  go  to  the  cheapest  market. 

11590.  You  have  given  the  Committee 
interesting  information  with  regard  to  your  views 
as  to  the  system  of  light  railways  in  Ireland, 
and  as  I gathered,  you  do  not  as  a whole 
approve  of  the  system  ? — I do  not  approve  of  the 
tramways. 

11591.  Not  of  tramways  or  of  light  railways? 
— It  is  possible  to  construct  a light  railway  of 
what  we  call  the  national  gauge  of  5 ft.  3 in.,  and 
as  far  as  they  can  be  constructed  substantially 
and  light,  I think  a continuation  of  that  gauge 
into  districts  which  have  not  yet  been  opened  up 
is  more  desirable  than  constructing  tramways. 

11592.  You  stand  upon  that  opinion  that  the 
construction  upon  a gauge  similar  to  the  running 
gauge,  is  very  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
future  development  of  railway  traffic  in  Ireland  ? 
—I  do. 

11593.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  break  of  gauge 
would  interfere  with  the  development  of  traffic 
in  those  outlaying  districts  in  Ireland  in  the 
future  ? — It  would  interfere  with  it,  because  if 
you  had  narrow  gauge  lines  it  means  separate 
rolling  stock,  engines  and  waggons ; and  I think 
it  much  better  that  the  necessary  railway 
accommodation,  which  must  be  provided  in  some 
of  those  districts, should  be  in.  continuation  of  the 
existing  system  and  worked  by  the  existing 
railway  companies,  rather  than  to  encourage 
speculating  contractors  and  engineers  to  get  up 
tramway  schemes. 

11594.  As  you  have  had  large  experience  of 
railways,  may  I ask  you  upon  another  point: 
what  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  running 
tramways  partly  on  roads  ; do  you  not  think  that 
is  likely  to  lead  some  day  or  other  to  very 
serious  difficulties  and  questions  of  damages  ? I 
think  that  the  running  of  tramways  on  roads, 
especially  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  that  I know 
of,  cannot  be  done  without  the  physical  altera- 
tion of  the  levels  of  the  roads,  deviations  and.  so 
on.  I see  the  greatest  objection  to  running 
steam  tramways  upon  roads  if  there  is  any 
amount  of  traffic  upon  them,  but  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  there  is  not  much  traffic  upon  the 
roads. 

11595.  But  you  are  aware  that  by  annulling  a 
certain  clause  of  the  Act  of  1860,  the  Tramways 
Act  allows  the  making  of  tramway  lines  partly 
upon  roads  and  partly  upon  specially  laid  down 
0.98. 


sdl  AY.  [ Continued. 

Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

lines? — I should  think  that  vei\y  objectionable, 
speaking  from  my  own  point  of  view. 

Chairman. 

11596.  Why  do  you  think  it  objectionable?— 
First  of  all,  I think  there  is  the  question  of  risk 
to  a certain  extent,  and  I do  not  think  myself 
that  you  can  make  an  efficient  tramway  upon 
existing  roads  without  interfering  very  materi- 
ally with  the  levels  of  the  roads,  and  altering 
the  levels  and  making  deviations  ; and  that  it  is 
far  better  that  you  should  leave  the  country 
roads  to  the  people  themselves  ; if  you  are  going 
to  make  tramways,  the  route  should  be  carefully 
studied  with  regard  to  levels,  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

11597.  Is  it  not  a very  serious  danger  to  both 
men  and  animals  to  have  a line  running  partly 
upon  a road,  especially  on  winter  nights?  I 
should  think  it  may  be ; but  then  as  to  that,  you 
have  the  fact  that  in  some  parts,  of  this  country 
you  have  steam  tramways  running,  and  after  a 
while  men  and  animals  get  accustomed  to  them 
and  do  not  take  fright. 

1 1598.  Are  you  not  aware  that  very  serious 
and  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  already  in  dis- 
tricts where  tramways  run  along  roads  ? — Y es,  I 
have  heard  of  them. 

11599.  Is  it  not  likely  to  be  a serious  question 
in  the  future  ? — My  own  view  would  be  against 
it ; but  in  opposition  to  my  view  you  have  the 
fact  that  in  some  of  the  large  towns  of  York- 
shire, Leeds,  for  instance,  you  have  a steam 
tramway  running  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  where  you  have  the  carriage  of  heavy 
traffic  carried  on ; that  being  one  of  the  busiest 
towns  of  Yorkshire.  . 

11600.  You,  as  a great  railway  authority,  do 
not  approve,  of  that  ? — I should  not  like  to  make 
that  objection  to  steam  tramways  altogether, 
except  in  towns. 

11601.  The  Tramways  Act  in  Ireland  is  not 
working  very  satisfactorily,  is  it? — I am  afraid  I 
am  not  able  to  speak  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

11602.  Have  you  ever  been  in  America? — I 
have  not.  . . 

11603.  You  do  not  know  that  in  America  they 
run  railways  through  the  streets  ? — Yes.,  I know 
that ; but  I gave  a case  nearer  home,  in  Leeds 
for  example ; in  Swansea  also  there  is  a steam 
tramway  which  runs  alongside  of,  and  near  to, 
our  railway. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

11604.  Having  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
developing,  to  a considerable  extent,  additional 
railway  communication  in  Ireland,  would  you 
not  think  it  more  advisable,  as  a great  public 
question,  to  construct  the  additional  railways,  on 
a gauge  which  would  harmonise  with  the  exist- 
ing gauge,  so  as  to  avoid  all  those  risks  ana 
difficulties,  which  may  or  may  not  arise  with 
great  disadvantage  as  to  damages,  in  connection 
with  tramways  on  roads  ? — That  is  the  evidence 
I have  now  given,  and  which  I have  given  in  t le 
earlier  part  of  my  evidence.  _ 

11605.  I merely  wish  to  put  it  in  a condensea 
4 K 3 form 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

form  that,  in  view  of  the  additional  lines  which 
you  state  are  necessary  in  Ireland,  it  would  be 
more  suitable  and  more  in  accordance  with  pub- 
lic policy  that  those  lines  should  be  made  to  run 
on  and  harmonise  with  the  existing  lines ; that 
is  to  say,  upon  the  same  gauge  ? — I think  so. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

11606.  W ould  you  apply  that  principl  e to  moun- 
tainous districts  such  as  Connemara  ? — I think  I 
would : I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  so  applied. 
We  have  in  South  Wales  railways  constructed 
up  a district  quite  as  mountainous  ; 1,000 
or  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  going  up 
gradients  of  1 in  36  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  and 
we  are  working  an  enormous  traffic  from  the 
South  Wales  collieries  over  those  rails. 

11607.  But  suppose  your  traffic  is  light  and 
you  want  to  economise  your  money  ? — I do  not 
know  any  district  in  Ireland  which  is  required 
to  be  served  where  you  cannot  get  gradients  of 
1 in  36.  My  view  is  that  branches  should  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  existing  system  of 
railways ; that  the  Government  should  find  the 
money,  and  that  the  existing  companies  should 
work  them. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

11608.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  so  broad 
a distinction  as  is  now  drawn  should  be  drawn 
between  the  extension  of  railways  in  an  undeve- 
loped country  like  Ireland  and  the  extension  of 
railways  in  another  part  of  the  empire,  as  in 
India  ? — The  cases  are  hardly  analogous ; but  I 
think  that  India  forms  a good  precedent.  For 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

half  the  money  that  they  propose  to  spend  in  India 
annually  you  might  give  all  the  branch  railway 
accommodation  which  Ireland  requires  ; because 
for  5,000,000  /.  you  might  construct  500  or  600 
miles  of  branch  railways,  which  would  at  the 
present  time  supply  all  that  was  deemed  to  be 
necessary,  and  perhaps  more.  It  is  a mere  trifle 
for  a great  country  like  this  to  provide  for  such 
a purpose  if  the  public  mind  is  once  made  up 
upon  the  subject. 

11609.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  before 
P arliament  at  present  a proposal  to  assist  the 
Indian  railways  to  the  extent  of  5,000,000  /.,  as 
part  of  a system  of  expenditure  contemplated  to 
cover  30,000,000  l.  ? — 1 am  aware  of  that. 

11610.  Are  you  aware  that  the  principle  of 
the  distinction  between  what  were  called  pro- 
tective and  productive,  lines  has  been  practically 
abandoned  in  India  ? — I am  not  quite  sure 
that  I am  ; I have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
that. 

11611.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  Report  of  the  Governor  General,  and  all  the 
correspondence  that  arose  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  Indian  railways  when  that  was  before 
the  House,  you  will  find  that  that  principle  is 
abandoned  ? — I had  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Cross,  the  late  Under  Secretary  for  India,  upon 
the  subject ; but  I could  not  undertake  to  read 
all  those  papers.  However,  I know  that  there 
is  a. general  opinion  amongst  men  who  have 
studied  the  subject  that  the  Government  made 
a great  mistake  in  constructing  narrow-gauge 
railways  in  India. 


Mr.  R.  PI.  Reade,  called  in : and  Examined. 


Mr.  Ewart. 

11612.  You  are  ex-President  of  the  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — I am. 

11613.  And  you  are  ex-President  of  the  Linen 
Merchants’  Association  ? — Yes. 

11614.  And  you  are  a director  of  the  York- 
shire Flax  Spinning  Company  ? — Yes. 

11615.  Therefore  you  are  intimately  ac- 
qiuiinted  with  the  linen  trade  ?— Yes ; I am 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  linen  trade.  I 
have  been  asked  to  come  here  by  the  Belfast 
Flax.  Supply  Association,  which  is  an  association 
of  spinners  in  Belfast,  and  I come  prepared  to 
give  evidence  here  generally  about  the  linen 
industry  of  Ireland. 

11616.  The  Committee  would  be  glad  to  have 
from  you,  and  in  as  concise  a form  as  possible,  a 
general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  linen  trade  in 
Ireland? — I will  begin  by  stating  what  the  ex- 
tent of  the  plant  in  Ireland  is,  as  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  spindles  and  the  number  of  looms. 
The  total  number  of  spindles  in  Ireland  in  1884 
was  874,788,  of  which  there  were  outside  Ulster 
31,508,  leaving  843,280  in  Ulster  alone.  The 
total  number  of  power  looms  in  Ireland  in  the 
same  year  was  23,677,  of  which  there  were  out- 
side Ulster  1,055,  leaving  22,622  in  Ulster  alone. 
The  total  cost  of  that  plant  is  about  5,000,000  l, 
and  the  total  number  of  workers  employed  in 
the  manufactories  would  be  about  70,000. 


Mr.  Ewart — continued. 

11617.  That  refers  to  the  spinning  population 
alone? — Yes,  to  the  spinning  population  alone 
engaged  in  the  factories. 

Chairman. 

11618.  That  is  70,000  of  all  ages,  I presume? 
— Yes ; of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11619.  Then  there  are  the  other  branches  of 
the  trade,  are  there  not? — Yes ; but,  before  pass- 
ing to  that,  I would  just  say  that  about  four-fifths 
of  the  people  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving 
are  women,  and  one-fifth  men  and  boys,  which 
has  a bearing  upon  what  I will  come  to  later  od  ; 
but  besides  the  number  of  people  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactories  there  are  a large 
number  of  hand-loom  weavers  all  through  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Rath  bone. 

11620.  Would  those  include  bleachers? — No; 
there  are  a large  number  employed  in  bleaching, 
chiefly  men. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11621.  With  regard  to  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
a great  many  of  them  are  small  farmers  and  la- 
bourers who  work  during  part  of  the  year,  and 
weave  at  other  times  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

11622.  Can 
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Chairman. 

11622.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  num- 
ber of  hand-loom  weavers  ? — I cannot ; but  the 
number  of  them  must  be  very  considerable. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

11623.  Can  you  give  the  number  approxi- 
mately ? — No,  I cannot  give  it  even  approxi- 
mately. . 

Chairman. 

11624.  Is  it  an  increasing  number  ? — No,  it  is 
a decreasing  number. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

11625.  Why  is  that?— It  is  partly  on  account 
of  emigration  ; the  rural  population  of  Ireland  is 
decreasing.  This  hand-loom  weaving  is  earned 
on  almost  exclusively  in  the  rural  districts. 
Another  cause  is  that  the  number  of  power  looms 
is  increasing,  and  a greater  amount  of  work  can  be 
turned  out  by  a power  loom  than  by  a hand-loom. 

Mr.  Leake. 

11626.  Have  you  any  idea,  generally,  of  the 
amount  of  hand-loom  as  compared  to  power  weav- 
ing now  ? — I have  not  any  idea  at  the  moment, 
but  1 could  try  to  work  it  out  if  the  Committee 
desired  it. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11627.  Within  what  time  has  weaving  by 
power  been  introduced? — Within  the  last  30 
years.  . „ , , 

11628.  Before  that  tune  it  was  all  done  by 
hand,  was  it  not?— Yes,  it  was  all  done  by  hand. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

1 1 629.  Is  it  true  that  a man  trained  to  a hand- 
loom  is  the  best  power-loom  overlooker  ? — That 
is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11630.  Besides  the  spinning  and  weaving 
department,  there  are  other  industries,  are  there 
not  ? — There  are  other  industries  dependent 
upon  the  spinning  and  weaving.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  packing  and  folding  of  linens;  a very 
considerable  number  of  people  are  employed  in 
that  way  in  Belfast.  Then  there  is  the  hemming 
and  hem-stitching  of  handkerchiefs  done  both 
in^factories  and  at  home  in  people’s  own  houses. 


Mr.  Ewart — continued. 

there  are  a very  large  number  of  people  em- 
ployed, and  I should  think  that  probably  the 
plant  must  be  worth  about  a million-and-a-half. 

11634.  You  have  not  been  able  to  form  any 
estimate  of  that? — No,  I have  not  estimated 
the  number  of  people  employed. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

11635.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  a sort 
of  rough  estimate  of  all  these  trades  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I could;  I will  endeavour  to  supply 
that. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11636.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  workpeople  ? — The  people  are,  I think, 
in  a very  good  condition  ; 1 should  say  that  the 
total  amount  of  wages  paid  (I  am  now  alluding 
only  to  the  spinning  and  weaving  in  factories, 
and  not  to  handloom  weaving) 


11637.  Does  that  apply  to  the  counties  you 
have  mentioned? — No,  it  is  a local  industry 
only.  I am  now  referring  only  to  operatives 
employed  in  the  spinning  mills  and  weaving 
factories ; there  is  about  1,500,000 1.  paid  to 
them  per  annum ; this  is  exclusive  of  hand-loom 
weaving,  exclusive  of  bleaching,  exclusive  of 
folding,  and  exclusive  of  hemming,  and  other 
matters. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11638.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee 
what  the  women  earn? — Women  earn  about 
7 s.  6 d.  to  8 s.  6 d.  a week  in  spinning ; in 
spinning  the  women  are  paid  by  the  day,  but  in 
weaving  they  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  their 
earnings  will  run  much  higher ; they  will  run 
from  9 s.  or  10  s.  up  to  20  s.  a week. 

11639.  That  would  apply  to  but  few  in  num- 
ber, would  it  not? — Yes,  they  would  be  but  few. 

11640.  I do  not  suppose  that  the  average 
would  be  more  than  9s.  a week,  would  it? 
From  9 s.  to  10's,  a week  is  the  average,  and  an 
unskilled  labourer  can  earn  in  Belfast  from  15  s. 
to  20  s.  a week ; now  I remember  myself  in  the 
country  districts  near  Belfast,  when  wages  were 
6 s.  a week.  A man  had  to  support  a family  on  6 s. 
a week  within  a very  few  miles  of  Belfast  about 
30  years  ago. 


11631.  Could  you  state  the  particular  districts 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  which  the  hand-loom 
weavers  are  chiefly  found?  — In  the  counties  of 
Down,  Antrim,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and 
Armagh. 

1 1632.  And  in  Donegal  ? — I think  not.  Then 
there  is  also  the  shirt  and  collar  making ; that 
is  also  a very  considerable  industry  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  These  people  are  engaged  to  a very 
large  extent  in  turning  the  linen  into  shirts  and 
collars.  And  there  is  also  wooden  and  paper 
box  making,  the  wooden  for  packing  the  linens 
in  for  export,  and  the  paper  or  cardboard  boxes, 
for  putting  handkerchiefs  and  other  kinds  of 
fabrics  into  before  they  are  sent  away. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11633.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  bleaching  ? — I mentioned  bleaching,  and 
that  has  a very  valuable  plant.  In  that  industry 

0.98. 


Mr.  Leake. 

11641.  Now  the  rate  of  wages  is  from  15  s.  to 
20  s.? — The  -wages  of  the  labourers  of  Belfast 
are  from  1 5 s.  to  20  s.,  and  in  the  country  districts 
it  ranges  from  9 s.  to  14  s. 

11642.  With  regard  to  the  housing  of  the 
people,  how  are  they  housed  in  the  linen  trade 
generally? — They  are  very  well  housed;  they 
live  in  separate  houses,  for  which  they  pay  rents 
of  from  3 s.  to  3 s.  6 d.  a week.  The  accommo- 
dation is  generally  a kitchen  and  a scullery,  and 
sometimes  a parlour  upon  the  ground  floor,  some- 
times a room  which  is  used  as  a bed-room  ; and  on 
the  upper  storey  there  are.  two  or  three  bed-rooms, 
according  as  they  choose  to  subdivide;  there  is  a 
yard  behind  with  conveniences,  and  of  course 
they  have  gas  and  water  laid  on  in  the  streets. 

11643  Generally,  there  is  a kitchen  and  three 
sleeping  rooms?— That  is  the  minimum  number. 

4 K | H614-  What 
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Chairman. 

11644.  "What  size  garden  is  it? — I am  speak- 
ing of  town  dwellings  ; it  is  not  a garden,  it  is  a 
small  inclosed  space  behind  the  house,  which 
must  not  be  less  than  a certain  area  ; the  frontage 
of  the  house  is  generally  thirteen  feet,  and  it  has 
probably  20  feet  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

11645.  What  rent  do  these  people  pay  ? — They 
pay  from  3 s.  to  3 s.  6 d.  a week  for  a house. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11646.  The  rates  and  taxes  would  be  included 
in  that,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  the  landlord  pays 
the  rates  and  taxes.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
wages,  I should  like  to  say  that  the  wages  are 
now  10  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  in  the 
year  1873,  which  was  the  time  at  which  the 
wages  of  the  industrial  classes  all  over  the  king- 
dom rose  to  the  highest  point.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  is,  I 
should  say,  25  per  cent,  greater,  the  main  articles 
of  consumption  having  fallen  on  the  average 
about  25  per  cent.  Therefore  the  working 
classes  engaged  in  the  linen  industry  are  in  my 
opinion  better  off  now  than  they  ever  were.  And 
I ought  to  say,  too,  that  the  hours  of  labour  were 
reduced  in  the  year  1875  from  60  to  56^  hours 
per  week,  so  that  the  people  labour  about  six  per 
cent,  less  hours  than  they  did  in  1873. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

11647.  The  wages  are  10  per  cent,  less,  and 
the  hours  of  labour  six  per  cent,  less  ? — Yes. 

11648.  Whereas  the  purchasing  power  has  in- 
creased ? — It  is  about  25  per  cent,  greater. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

11649.  Is  that  in  everying,  rents  included  ? — 
No;  I do  not  think  that  the  rents  are  changed. 

11650.  Is  that  25  per  cent,  all  round,  or  only 
to  a few  things? — I take  those  figures  from 
Mr.  Giffen’s  tables. 

11651.  Does  that  apply  to  beer  and  spirits? — 
Beer  and  spirits  are  not  necessai'ies  of  life. 

Mr.  Leake. 

11652.  Your  statement  applies  to  food  and 
clothing  ?— Food  and  clothing  are  the  articles  I 
have  taken.  I will  show  the  list  I have  extracted 
from  Mr.  Giffen’s  Paper  ; this  is  his  late  return. 

( The  same  was  handed  in.) 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11653.  Is  everything  possible  done  in  the  trade 
towai’ds  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people  in 
the  factories? — Yes.  As  a rule,  I think  the 

sanitary  regulations  are  very  good ; they  are 
immensely  improved  within  my  recollection. 

11654.  Everything  is  being  done  to  prevent 
accident  and  injury,  is  it  not? — Yes;  we  have 
a very  efficient  system  of  factory  inspection. 

11655.  Now  I would  like  to  ask  you  with 
reference  to  ihe  extent  of  the.  trade;  in  fact,  what 
is  the  value  of  the  products  ? — I have  been 
dealing  so  far  with  the  Irish  linen  trade  alone  ; 
but  when  I come  to  speak  of  the  value  of  the 
products,  inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns 
do  not  discriminate  between  the  exports  from 
Ireland  and  the  exports  from  other  parts  of  the 


Mr.  Ewart — continued. 

kingdom,  I am  obliged  to  take  the  total  figures 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 

11656.  Would  you  be  able  to  separate  that  in 
a general  way  ? — I will  give  you  these  figures 
first,  and  then  I will  tell  you  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  in  Ireland 
bears  to  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  in 
England,  from  which  you  will  be  able  to  deduce 
a rough  estimate  of  the  proportions.  The  value 
of  the  export  of  linen  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1884  was  5,178,209  I.  sterling.  The  exports 
of  yarns  were  1,136,716?.,  giving  a total  of 
6,314,925  7. 

Mr.  Ralhbone. 

1 1657.  Have  you  got  the  quantities  as  well 
as  the  value  ? — I am  only  giving  the  values  in 
this  case ; I have  not  the  quantities  before  me. 
Then  the  value  of  the  home  consumption  of  linens 
in  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  about  6,000,0007., 
so  that  the  total  volume  of  the  trade  is  about 
12,000,000/.  I must  say  that  the  home  con- 
sumption is  more  or  less  a matter  of  conjecture  ; 
there  are  no  actual  figures  to  go  upon  for  it,  but 
I have  arrived  at  it  in  two  or  three  different  ways, 
and  I think  I must  he  pretty  correct.  The  total 
number  of  spindles  in  Ireland,  as  I said  before, 
in  1884  was  874,788,  and  looms,  23,670.  This  is 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  an  idea  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  Irish  trade  to  the 
Scotch  and  English  trade.  The  total  number  of 
spindles  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1879,  which  is 
the  latest  year  for  which  we  have  returns,  was 
265,263. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

11658.  In  what  trade  are  those  spindles;  are 
they  in  every  trade  ? — No,  in  the  flax  spinning 
alone.  In  England,  in  the  same  year,  there  were 
1 90,808  spindles,  but  since  that  time  the  number 
of  spindles  has  considerably  decreased. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

11659.  And  have  the  Irish  spindles  con- 
siderably decreased? — They  have  slightly  de- 
creased only ; but  as  far  as  we  can  see  there 
were  874,000  spindles  in  Ireland  in  1884, 
whereas  in  Scotland  and  in  England  together,  in 
1879,  there  were  only  456,000  ; so  that  there  were 
twice  as  many  flax  spindles  in  Ireland  in  1879. 
Since  that  time,  certainly  in  England  and  pro- 
bably in  Scotland,  the  number  has  been  reduced. 
The  number  of  power  looms  in  Ireland  in  1884, 
was  23,670;  in  Scotland  and  England  in  1879 
there  were  20,837  ; that  gives  nearly  as  many 
looms  in  England  and  Scotland  together  in  1879 
as  in  Ireland  in  1884,  but  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  hand-looms  in  Ireland,  whereas  there 
are  none  or  very  few  in  England  and  Scotland ; 
there  may  be  a few  in  Yorkshire  still,  but  they 
must  be  very  few. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

11660.  What  dees  a man  make  at  handloom 
weaving  a day? — It  varies  according  to  his 
skill. 

11661,  Take  a fairly  average  skilled  man? — 
A good  deal  of  the  weaving,  I ought  to  say,  is 
done  by  young  men  and  women,  the  less  difficult 
work  is  done  very  largely  by  them ; they  make 
very  low  wages  sometimes,  Is.,  8s.,  or  10s.  a 
week. 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
week,  whereas  a skilled  worker  may  make  up  to 
as  high  as  1 1.  a week,  but  very  few  do  that ; 15  s., 
perhaps,  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

Mr.  Mollay. 

11662.  Do  you  mean  that  young  people  can 
earn  7 s.  or  8s.a  week  ?—  Fes,  young  people. 

11663.  Do  you  refer  to  children?— No,  I 
mean  pretty  full  grown  young  persons  of  16,  17, 
or  18  years  of  age  ; absolute  children  do  not  work 
at  the  loom.  . 

11664.  Those  would  be  boys  or  young  girls 
making  their  7 s.  or  8 s.  a week?— Yes,  young 
people  can  do  that. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

11665.  Are  the  hand-loom  weavers  all  small 
farmers  ?— Nearly  all  of  them,  or  what  you  would 
call  cottiers. 

11666.  With  two  or  three  acres? — Yes,  what 
is  called  in  Ireland  a garden. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

11667.  Are  there  any  linen  hand-looms  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  ?— There  are  Bax-spinning  mills 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I mentioned  that  there 
were  31,000  spindles  outside  of  Ulster;  those  are 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  and  I think 
there  is  one  in  Drogheda,  a small  one. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11668.  Is  there  any  hand-loom  weaving  going 
on  there  now  ? — Very  little. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

11669.  You  are  not  speaking  of  cotton  or 
woollen,  but  exclusively  of  linen  hand-loom 
weaving  ? — I am  exclusively  speaking  of  linen 
hand-loom  weaving. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11670.  I gather  from  you  that  the  trade  has 
been  rather  a decreasing  one  of  late? — Yes,  it 
has  been  contracting  in  volume. 

11671.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ; could 
you  give  the  Committee  any  data? — Yes;  I will 
show  you  that  the  total  volume  of  export  has 
diminished.  The  number  of  spindles  (I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  linen  trade  in  general,  and 
not  confining  myself  to  Ireland  alone)  has  de- 
creased, and  the  quantity  of  flax  imported  and 
grown  has  decreased.  In  the  year  1861  there 
were  in  Ireland,  speaking  roundly,  593,000 
spindles;  in  Scotland  there  were  279,000  spin- 
dles, and  in  England  344,000  spindles.  In  the 
year  1876  there  were  in  Ireland  921,000  spindles; 
that  was  the  year  in  which  the  number  of  spindles 
in  Ireland  reached  its  highest  point.  Between 
1861  and  1876  the  American  War  occurred,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  cotton  became  very 
scarce  and  very  dear,  and  linen  for  a few  years 
had  to  a large  extent  to  take  the  place  of  cotton. 
That  led  to  the  establishment  of  a very  large 
number  of  flax-spinning  mills  and  weaving  fac- 
tories. I have  no  returns  in  the  year  1876  for 
Scotland  or  England,  but  in  the  year  1879  the 
total  number  of  spindles  in  Ireland  was  907,000 ; 
in  Scotland  it  was  265,000 ; and  in  England  it 
was  191,000. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Carry. 

11672.  Those  were  spindles  in  use?— Yes, 
they  were  spindles  in  use.  In  1884  the  number 
of  spindles  in.  Ireland  had  gone  down  to  874,000; 
and  I have  no  returns  later  than  1879  for  either 
Scotland  or  England.  But  you  will  see.  from 
these  figures  that  the  whole  number  of  spindles 
in  Ireland  since  1861  has  risen  from  593,000^to 
874,000,  the  number  having  culminated  in  1876, 
and  been  gradually  falling  down  to  1884.  The 
number  of  spindles  in  England  was  344,000  m 
1861,  and  in  1879  (when  there  were  a larger 
number  than  there  are  now  in  1884)  it  had  fallen 
to  190,000. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11673.  The  number  in  England  was  reduced 
by  nearly  one-half? — Yes. 

11674.  And  in  Ireland  the  number  has  in- 
creased since  1861?  — It  has  increased  since 
1861,  but  it  has  fallen  since  1876  by  about  5 per 
cent.  There  are  5 per  cent,  fewer  spindles  to- 
day than  there  were  when  they  were  at  their 
highest  point. 

Mr.  Carry. 

11675.  The  trade  was  in  an  abnormal  state  of 
activity  in  1876  on  account  of  the  American 
War  7 — Yes,  no  doubt;  still  it  is  only  a reduction 
of  5 per  cent,  below  the  highest  point. 

Mr.  Exoart. 

11676.  Then  the  trade  has  been  diminishing 
largely  over  the  United  Kingdom,  but  only  to  a 
small  extent  in  Ireland?— Yes;  these  figures  show 
that  the  trade  is  gravitating  towards  Ireland. 


Chairman. 

11677.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the 
figures  of  the  export  trade  ? — Yes.  I will  give 
it  you  for  1862,  1872,  and  1884.  The  total  ex- 
port of  linens  in  1862  was  5,134,000  7.  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

] 1678.  I wished  to  know  what  was  the  export 
from  Ireland  ? — It  is  impossible  to  separate  it. 

11679.  What  we  want  to  get  is,  the  increase 
or  decrease  from  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom ?— The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  do  not  give 
that ; they  give  them  all  in  ylobo.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  if  it  were  possible  to-  get  at  that 
information. 

Mr.  Leake. 

11680.  You  could  give  the  number  roughly 
for  England  and  Scotland ?-I  have  given  the 
number  of  spindles  relatively,  and  shown  you 
that,  while  the  industry  is  a declining  one  every- 
where, it  is  declining  at  a much  slower  rate  in 
Ireland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom Then  the  period  of  the  American  War  1 
have  excluded.  In  1872,  whereas  the  total  exports 
were  8,225,000 1. , in  1884  they  had  fallen  to 
5,178,000  l. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11681.  Although  the  value  has  fallen  from 
8 000,000  to  5,000,000,  the  number  of  yards 
would  be  about  the  same,  would  it  not  ?— I have 
here  what  Mr.  Giffen’s  valuation  is  per  yard  in 
each  of  these  years,  and  I will  give  you  what 
they  would  have  been  at  the  same  rate.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Giffen,  in  1862  the  value  per  yard  was 
6-84  d.  of  the  export  of  linens;  m the  year  1872 
the  value  per  yard  was  7-43  d.,  and  in  1884  it 
4 L was 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
was  6'95  d.  If  I were  to  take  what  the  exports 
would  have  been  at  the  valuation  of  1873,  they 
would  have  compared  in  this  way.  For  1862 
the  total  value  would  have  been  5,700,000  l. ; 
for  1872  it  would  have  been  8,430,000  /.,  and  for 
1884  it  would  have  been  5,680,000/.  So  you 
will  6ee  that  there  has  been  a real  shrinkage  in 
the  exports  ; of  course  the  shrinkage  in  the  value 
per  yard  has  been  smaller  than  the  shrinkage  in 
the  quantity  ; still  it  has  been  a very  substantial 
one.  The  difference  in  value  from  1872,  when 
it  was  7'43  d.,  to  1884,  when  it  was  6'95  d.  a yard, 
is  only  about  7 per  cent,  in  the  direction  of  a 
fall  in  price. 

Chairman. 

11682.  Still  notwithstanding  the  fall  in  prices 
you  are  of  opinion  that  the  exports  have  de- 
creased?— The  fall  in  price  of  linens  has  not  been 
so  great  as  in  some  other  things,  woollen  cotton  and 
for  example ; the  linen  trade  was  not  as  pros- 
perous in  1872  and  1873  as  the  other  textile 
industries  were  in  England. 


Mr.  Rathhone. 

11683.  But  has  the  fall  in  the  value  of  export 
been  more  than  7 per  cent.  ? — Between  1872  and 
1884  there  was  a fall  in  value,  according  to 
Mr.  Giffen’s  tables,  which  however  must  be  taken 
with  some  qualification,  because  it  may  be  that  we 
are  sending  out  goods  of  a higher  value.  The 
tendency  is  for  people  to  use  these  better  qualities 
when  the  prices  fall,  and  inferior  qualities  when 
prices  rise.  Mr.  GifFen,  however,  simply  takes 
the  total  yardage  of  any  given  year,  divides  it 
into  the  total  quantity  exported,  and  brings  it 
out  at  so  much  a yard- 

11684.  But  what  I want  to  get  at  is,  has  there 
been  a greater  fall  in  the  price  than  in  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  ? — It  has  been  very  much  less. 
The  value  per  yard  according  to  the  setables  was, 
in  1872,  7'43  d.,  and  in  1884  it  was  say  7 d. 
roughly.  The  difference  between  those  two  is 
about  7 per  cent. ; while  the  actual  falling  off  in 
exports  has  been  from  8,225,000  /.  in  1872  to 
5,178,000  l.  in  1884. 
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Chairman.  Chairman — continued. 

11635.  You  are  a Civil  Engineer,  and  also  a Manure  Company,  and  also  have  association  with 
Managing  Director  of  some  mines  ? — I am  Man-  several  of  the  mines  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
aging  Director  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  [Further  Examination  postponed. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Reade,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Corry. 

11686.  I think,  when  we  adjourned  on  Mon- 
day last,  you  had  given  the  .Committee  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  diminished  exports  of 
linens;  is  there  anything  you  would  like  to 
add  to  that  evidence? — I should  like  to  correct 
a statement  which  I understand  I made  inadver- 
tently. I was  asked  by  an  honourable  Member 
whether  the  value  of  the  exports  had  not  de- 
creased more  than  the  quantity,  and  I believe  I 
replied, “ Yes.”  I wish  to  correct  that,  and  say 
that  the  quantity  has  decreased  considerably 
more  than  the  value.  I was  asked,  also,  if  I 
could  state  what  the  quantities  were  which  were 
exported  in  the  three  years  1862,  1872,  and  1884, 
for  which  1 had  given  the  values.  I thought  I 
could  have  done  that,  but  I find  I have  not  the 
materials  here  enabling  me  to  state  that ; but  1 
think  I have  already,  by  adopting  a common 
valuation  for  the  exports  of  the  three . years, 
namely,  the  valuation  of  1873,  given  a fair  indi- 
cation to  what  extent  the  quantities  would  have 
been  decreased.  For  instance,  in  the  year 
1862,  when  the  declared  export  of  linens  was 

5.133.000  /.,  the  valuation  at  the  price  of  1873, 
namely,  7-62  cl.  per  yard,  would  have  been 
5,700,000 1.  In  the  year  1872,  when  the  de- 
clared export  was  8,225,000  l,  the  valuation  on 
the  basis  of  the  year  1873  would  have  been 

8.430.000  /.;  and  in  the  year  1884,  when  the  de- 
clared export  was  5,178,000/.,  the  valuation  on 
the  basis  of  1873  would  have  been  5,680,000/., 
so  that  the  actual  comparisons  on  the  common 
basis  are  5,700,000/.  for  1862,  8,430,000/.  for 
1872,  and  5,680,000/.  for  1884,  showing  a falling- 

0.98. 


Mr.  Corry — continued. 

off  between  1872  and  1884  of  about  30  per  cent., 
that  is,  in  quantity,  a common  basis  of  valuation 
having  been  taken  for  both. 

11687.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falhrig- 
off ; is  there  any  reason  you  can  give  for  that 
great  falling-off? — I attribute  the  contraction  in 
the  linen  trade  in  general  partly  to  the  displace- 
ment of  linen  fabrics  by  cutton  and  woollen 
fabrics ; partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  effect  of  foreign 
tariffs,  and  partly  to  the  effect  of  foreign  compe- 
tition, Continental  competition  in  particular,  the 
wages  being  lower  and  the  hours  of  labour 
longer  on  the  Continent  than  they  are  here. 

11688.  With  regard  to  the  raw  material  of 
flax,  where  do  you  principally  draw  your  sup- 
plies from  ?—  Principally  from  abroad.  _ The 
total  amount  of  flax  grown  in  Ireland  in  the 
year  1884  was  14,465  tons,  and  there  were  im- 
ported from  Belgium  in  the  same  year  17,000 
tons;  from  Germany  and  Russia  (Germany 
merely  means  that  flax  is  sent  through  Germany 
to  England),  the  quantity  imported  was  57,400 
tons  ; from"  Holland  it  was  3,480  tons,  and  from 
other  countries  2,450  tons  were  imported. 

1 1689.  What  proportion  would  the  flax  grown 
in  Ireland  bear  to  the  total  consumption . A 
little  over  one-sixth. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11690.  What  do  you  estimate  the  Irish  flax 
at  ? — Fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  tons. 

Mr.  Corry. 

11691.  Is  that  an  increasing  quantity  ?— That 
4 L 2 kas 
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Mr.  Corn/ — continued. 

has  been  diminishing  from  year  to  year  ; it  at- 
tained its  maximum  in  1864,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  fallen  off. 

1 1 692.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
total  from  foreign  countries  and  the  total  from 
Ireland  was  last  year  ? — The  total  imported  was 
80,348  tons,  and  the  total  grown  in  Ireland  was 
14,465  tons.  The  quantity  grown  in  Ireland  has 
been  diminishing  very  rapidly  indeed ; in  1864 
there  were  64,506  tons  grown  in  Ireland,  whereas 
now  only  14,000  tons  are  grown. 

11693.  That  is  a difference  of  50,000  tons? — 
Yes  ; it  was  more  than  four  times  as  great  in  the 
year  1864 ; but  that,  I ought  to  state,  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  year ; it  was  the  maximum  year  ; 
but  since  1864  the  quantity  grown  has  been 
gradually  diminished  until  it  has  fallen  to  14,000 
tons. 

11694.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any 
reason  for  the  great  decrease  in  the  growth  of  flax 
in  Ireland  ? — That  decrease  has  very  largely  taken 
place  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of 
Ireland;  they  used  to  contribute  a greater  share 
of  flax  than  they  do  now.  Then,  proceeding  to 
the  values,  the  total  value  of  the  import  of  flax 
has  been  3,000,000 1.  in  the  last  year,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  Irish  growth  was  about 
700,000  /. 

11695.  You  say  the  decrease  has  chiefly  been 
in  the  south  and  west? — Yes,  largely  there  ; be- 
cause you  may  say  that  the  growth  of  flax  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught is  extinct ; there  are  only  a few  hundred 
acres  grown  in  the  three  provinces  altogether, 
though  many  parts  of  them  are  peculiarly  suited 
for  growing  flax. 

11696.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any 
reason  why  the  growth  of  flax  has  fallen  off 
there  ? — I cannot  give  any  account  of  that. 

11697.  When  you  say  that  parts  of  these  pro-- 
vinces  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  flax,  can  you  give  me  your  reason  for  this 
opinion  ? — I form  that  opinion  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  flax  we  have  received,  particularly 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  the  quality  of 
which  was  better  than  of  that  which  we  have 
received  from  Ulster. 

11698.  Would  that  be  due  to  the  soil  in  Ulster 
having  been  wrought  out  to  a certain  extent  ? — 
It  is  partly  due  to  the  soil  in  Ulster  having  been 
wrought  out,  partly  to  climatic  considerations, 
and  partly  to  the  permanent  character  of  the  soil. 

11699.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  flax  as  an  article 
of  growth  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  than  wheat ? — Yes;  a process  of  manufac- 
ture has  to  be  carried  on  by  the  farmer  alter  the 
flax  is  pulled  ; the  flax  has  to  go  through  opera- 
tions which  in  Ireland  are  conducted  by  the 
farmers,  and  which  may  be  called  to  a certain 
extent  manufacturing  operations,  but  which  on 
the  Continent  are  generally  carried  on  by  another 
person,  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  the  flax  in 
the  green  or  dried  state  and  prepare  it  for  the 
market  in  the  shape  in  which  the  spinner  can 
make  use  of  it. 

1 1700.  Do  you  think  that  experiments  should 
be  conducted  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  under 
any  authority  for  the  preliminary  manufacture  of 
flax  ? — I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be.  I think  it  would  be  desirable  both  in 


Mr.  Corry — continued. 

the  interests  of  the  flax  trade  and  also  in  the 
interests  of  the  farmers. 

11701.  The  Continental  system  is  quite  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  is  generally  employed  in 
Ireland,  is  it  not? — Yes.  When  I speak  of  the 
Continent  I do  not  refer  to  Russia,  where  the 
quality  of  the  flax  produced  is  inferior ; it  is  a 
lower  class  of  flax  ; but  I speak  of  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  part  of  France. 

Chairman. 

11702.  Where  do  you  consider  the  best  flax  is 
grown  ? — The  best  flax  is  grown  in  Belgium ; 
the  price  of  flax  in  Belgium  will  run  very  nearly 
to  200 1.  a ton. 

Mr.  Leake. 

11703.  What  does  the  quality  depend  upon;  is 
it  upon  the  preparation  of  it,  or  upon  the  nature 
and  the  soil  ? — The  growth,  the  climate,  the  soil, 
and  the  preparation. 

11704.  They  understand  the  preparation 
thoroughly  ? — They  do. 

11705.  Whereas  in  Ireland  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  preparation  of  the  flax  so  well? — It  is 
not  understood  generally. 

11706.  Is  it  understood  in  particular  cases  ? — 
Yes  ; some  farmers  can  produce  very  good  flax. 

11707.  In  such  a case  can  they  produce  as 
good  flax  as  the  Belgian  ? — It  is  not  quite  so 
tine,  but  still  just  as  useful  for  general  purposes  ; 
there  is  a natural  quality  in  the  Belgian  flax 
which  the  Irish  flax  does  not  possess. 

Mr.  Corry. 

11708.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  flax  industry  in  Ireland  that 
experiments  should  be  made,  such  as  I indicate, 
with  regard  to  the  steeping  of  flax  and  the  pre- 
paration of  it  before  it  comes  into  the  hands  of 
the  spinner? — Yes,  1 think  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable ; and,  if  the  Committee  would  like  to  hear 
it,  I should  be  glad  to  give  them  the  particulars 
of  an  experiment  which  was  conducted  under  my 
own  immediate  inspection  with  a view  to  test 
whether  or  not  the  climate  of  Ireland  would 
admit  of  that  kind  of  treatment.  At  present  the 
general  practice  in  Ireland  is  to  pull  the  flax 
when  it  becomes  ripe,  and  immediately  to  put  it 
in  the  green  state  in  the  places  for  steeping  Of 
course  flax  could  not  be  transported  in  a green 
state  with  safety,  and  therefore  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  anyone,  or  at  all  events  very  incon- 
venient for  anyone,  to  go  in  and  buy  that  flax 
and  remove  it  to  some  different  place  unless  it 
were  put  into  a condition  to  bear  transport 
safely.  It  would  be  like  green  grass,  which 
unless  properly  treated  would  spoil.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  re- 
move flax  from  the  spot  where  it  is  grown,  it  is 
necessary  to  dry  it;  and  people  of  experience 
had  grave  doubts  whether  with  the  Irish  climate 
it  would  be  possible  to  dry  the  flax  successfully. 
When  the  flax  is  dried,  as  is  the  general  rule  on 
the  Continent,  it  is  then  stacked  for  the  winter, 
and  two  advantages  are  gained  by  keeping  it 
over  in  that  way.  In  the  first  place  the  seed, 
which  it  is  the  practice  now  to  lose  in  Ireland  by 
immersing  it  as  they  do  in  the  flax  holes,  is  on 
the  Continent  in  the  following  spring  first  taken 

off 
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Mr.  Corry — continued. 

off  the  dried  straw.  The  value  of  that  seed  is 
very  considerable,  because,  in  the  particular  ex- 
periment of  which  I am  going  to  give  you  the 
details,  the  value  of  the  seed  amounted  to 
10  i 1 1 s.  6 d.  for  two  acres,  or  about  8 I.  an  acre ; 
that  is  lost  in  Ireland.  A second  advantage  is 
o-aincd  by  keeping  it  to  the  following  year  in  this 
way.  When  the  flax  is  pulled  so  late  as  August, 
the  cold  weather  sets  in  sometimes,  and  for  the 
success  of  the  process  of  retting  (which  is  steep- 
ing it  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere) it  is  very  important  that  the  water  should 
be  kept  at  a uniform  temperature.  If  cold  nights 
ensue  during  the  process,  the  fermentation  which 
is  set  up  in  the  flax  is  checked,  and  it  can  never 
be  renewed ; so  that,  if  you  can  only  hold  over 
till  next  year,  you  have  then  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  utilise  the  warmest  season,  when 
the  days  are  longest  and  the  nights  are  shortest, 
for  the  purpose  of  retting.  You  get  the  two 
advantages ; you  save  the  seed,  which  is  a very 
important  thing,  and  you  get  the  best  weather 
for  retting  the  flax. 

11709.  Does  not  that  necessitate  an  amount  eff 
capital  being  employed  in  the  business  which 
farmers,  as  a rule,  are  not  possessed  of?— The 
small  class  of  farmers  have  not  the  capital  to 
conduct  that  business  ; the  larger  class  of  farmers 
are  altogether  averse  to  growing  any  crop  which 
requires  them  to  employ  a large  number  of  ad- 
ditional hands ; in  fact,  to  go  into  a business 
distinct  from  their  own. 

Chairman. 

11710.  Is  there  much  liquid  manure  used  for 
the  flax  ?. — I cannot  say  much  about  the  agri- 
cultural operation  of  growing  it ; but  I do  not 
think  liquid  manure  is  used  in  Ireland. 

11711.  Liquid  manure  is  very  largely  used  in 
Belgium  ? — Then  that  would  be  in  the  petite 
culture. 

Mr.  Corry. 

11712.  You  were  going  to  give  the  Committee 
the  particulars  of  your  experiment  ?— In  1878  a 
field  of  about  four  acres  was  sown  with  flax ; 
upon  1 acre  3 roods  11  perches  the  straw  was 
pulled  in  a green  state,  and  steeped  in  a green 
state  with  the  seed  on,  losing  the  seed  as  is  the 
usual  practice  in  Ireland.  Upon  2 acres  1 rood 
32  perches  of  the  same  field  the  flax  was  pulled, 
stacked,  dried,  and  kept  over  to  the  next  season. 
The  produce  of  the  first  part  of  the  field,  which  I 
will  call  “ A,”  when  sold  in  the  market  was 
80  stone,  which  fetched  a price  of  7 s.  9 cl.  a 
stone.  The  produce  of  the  second  lot,  which  I 
will  call  ct  B,”  was  89  stone,  or  much  about  the 
same  quantity  ; it  actually  fetched  a larger  price, 
because  the  market  happened  to  be  higher  the 
next  year,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  its  relative 
value  was  7 s.  a stone,  or  worth  9 d.  a stone  less, 
had  they  been  sold  at  the  same  time  ; so,  for 
simplicity’s  sake,  I have  taken  it  at  what  it  was 
worth,  7 s.  The  farmer’s  statement  of  the  cost 
was  as  follows : the  green  flax,  the  “ A,”  in- 
cluding the  seed,  which  of  course  was  lost,  fetched 
a gross  sum,  with  the  scutcher’s  tow  after  being 
scutched,  of  31/.  18  s.,  from  which  had  to  be 
deducted,  in  estimating  the  profit,  the  cost  of  the 
labour  (that  is,  for  the  ordinary  agricultural 
0.98. 
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operations),  9 /,  6 s.  9 d.,  and  for  seed,  rent,  &.C-, 

7 l.  5 s.  4 d.>  amounting  altogether  to  16/.  12  s.  1 d., 
leaving  a net  profit  of  15  /.  5 s.  11  d.,  or  81.  8 s.  2d. 
an  acre.  “ B,”  of  which  the  flax  was  pulled  and 
dried,  produced  89  stone,  which  was  worth,  at 
7 s.  a stone,  31/.  3 s.  The  tow  fetched  1/.; 
27  bushels  of  seed,  which  were  saved,  brought 
16/.  11s.  6 d.;  making  a gross  sum  of  48  L 14  s.  6 d. 
From  that  has  to  be  deducted,  first,  the  cost  of 
agricultural  labour,  the  same  as  in  the  other  case, 
11/.  17  s.  8 cl.  ; the  extra  labour  for  saving  the 
seed  and  stacking,  51.  11s.  3 d. ; seed,  rent,  &c. 
(in  the  same  proportion  as  before),  91.  17  s.  7 d., 
making  a total  deduction  of  26  /.  18  s.  3 d. ; 
leaving  a net  profit  of  21/.  16  s.  3d.,  or  9 /.  2 s._ 
per  acre  as  against  8 /.  8 s.  2 d.  The  value  of 
the  experiment  up  to  that  point  is  this : that  it 
demonstrates  that,  although  the  flax  when  saved 
in  the  dry  state  for  a year  under  the  disadvantage, 
perhaps,  of  the  Irish  climate  and  the  want  of  ex- 
perience in  treating  dried  straw  in  Ireland  pro- 
duced a somewhat  worse  fibre,  the  value  of  the 
seed  was  so  great  that  it  more  than  compensated 
for  the  diminished  value  of  the  fibre.  A small 
quantity,  however,  out  of  experiment  “ B ” of 
the  dried  straw  was  kept  and  was  sent  over  to 
Courtrai  to  be  steeped  in  the  Lys,  which  is  a 
slow-running  stream,  the  water  of  which  is  very 
soft  and  well-suited  for  the  steeping  of  flax.  A 
small  quantity  was  sent  there,  and  the  flax  pro- 
duced from  that  was  worth  Is.  2 d.  a stone  more 
than  the  flax  which  had  been  produced  from  the 
o-reen  straw  in  Ireland,  sho  wing  that  the  flax  steeped 
in  Ireland  in  the  dry  straw  was  not  in  the  least 
unequal  to  the  fresh  straw,  but  simply  that  the 
difference  was  due  to  the  want  of  a proper  method 
of  treating  the  dry  straw.  It  has  been  stated 
by  people  whose  opinion  is  very  worthy  of  atten- 
tion that  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  dry  the 
straw  in  Ireland ; but  I may  say  that,  in  addition 
to  this  experiment  which  was  carried  out  in  1878, 
there  were  experiments  tried  by  other  persons  in 
1880,  1881,  and  1882,  and  in  no  instance  was 
there  any  serious  difficulty  experienced  in  dry- 
ing the  straw. 

11713.  Of  course,  in  the  calculation  you  have 
made  there  the  question  of  interest  was  not 
allowed  for  ?— It  was  not  allowed  for,  but  a 
year’s  interest  upon  31  /■  would  not  greatly 
affect  the  result. 

11714.  It  might  not  affect  the  York  Street 
Spinning  Company,  but  it  would  greatly  affect 
the  farmers  ? — 1 do  not  think  farmers  look  so 
closely  after  interest  as  merchants  do ; but  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  having  to  lie  out  of  their  money. 

11715.  Flax  is  one  of  the  articles  to  which  the 
farmers  generally  look  for  paying  the  rent,  that 
is  to  say,  those  who  grow  flax  ? — Yes  ; because 
they  treat  it,  and  they  sell  it  immediately. 

11716.  After  what  you  have  told  the  Committee 

of  this  experiment,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
wise  thing  for  the  State  to  give  _ assistance 
towards  carrying  out.  experiments  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  upon  a somewhat  extended 
scale  ? — I should  think  so.  There  was  also  an 
experiment  tried  in  the  year  1871  by.  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Flax  Supply  Association  in  Belfast, 
in  the  direction  of  applying  artificial  heat  to  the 
raising  of  flax.  Artificial  heat  has  been  applied, 
but  not  successfully,  in  England,  the  effect  of  it, 
4 L 3 whlle 
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Mr.  Corry — continued. 

while  it  produced  a very  pretty,  nice  fibre,  being 
to  diminish  the  strength  so  much  that  it  was  not 
suitable  for  general  purposes.  But  a modified 
experiment  in  that  direction  was  tried  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association  in 
Belfast.  Instead  of  admitting  steam  into  the  vat 
into  which  the  flax  is  placed  (which  is  the  steep- 
ing process  hitherto  adopted), he  simply  regulated 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere . of  the 
chamber,  and  by  that  means  maintained  a uniform 
temperature  of  about  76  degrees  in  the  water. 
His  idea  was  as  much  as  possible  by  artificial 
methods  to  copy  what  Nature  had  done  in  the 
Lys  River,  where  a higher  temperature  prevails. 
That  experiment  was  satisfactory  to  all  of  those 
who  knew  anything  about  it,  as  the  strength  of 
the  fibre  was  not  at  all  deteriorated  by  the  pro- 
cess; it  was  quite  equal  to  that  obtained  from 
flax  steeped  in  the  ordinary  Irish  way. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

11717.  Has  flax  been  experimented  upon  by 
any  body  of  people  ? — This  Flax  Supply  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  in  the  year  1867  by  Irish 
flax  spinners  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  extend 
the  growth  of  flax  through  Ireland,  and  giving 
instruction  upon  the  best  methods  of  treatino  the 
fibre,  and  so  on. 

11718.  Do  you  think  their  experiments  have 
been  sufficient  to  satisfy  you  as  to  what  could  be 
done  with  flax  in  Ireland,  or  that  it  would  be 
necessary  that  Government  should  do  something 
added  to  that  ?—  I think  that  their  experiments 
and  the  experiments  which  have  been  conducted 
by  private  individuals  are  sufficient  to  satisfy 
persons  interested  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
trying  the  experiments  upon  a larger  scale. 

Mr.  Corry. 

11719.  Which  would  necessitate  building? — 
Something  upon  the  principle  of  the  model  farms 
which  the  Government  have  built  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  one  of  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast,  and  has  lately  been  sold. 

11720.  There  has  been  a question  raised  as  to 
technical  education  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  different  industries;  do  you  think  any- 
thing could  be  done  in  that  respect  with  regard 
to  the  manipulation  of  flax?— I do  not  think  that 
particular  process  comes  much  within  the  scope 
of  technical  education,  perhaps,  at  present. 

11721.  You  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  the 
falling-off  of  the  export,  linen  trade  was  foreign 
tariff;  could  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of 
how  the  foreign  _ tariffs  operate? — One  of  the 
causes,  no  doubt,  is  foreign  tariffs,  which  prevent 
the  free  interchange  of  goods  between  different 
countries  to  the  extent  that  it  should  exist ; but 
I consider  the  principal  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  contraction  of  the  linen  trade  are,  first,  the 
displacement  of  linen  fabrics  by  cotton  and  wool, 
and,  secondly,  foreign  competition.  Foreign 
competition,  as  a rule,  has  done  much  more  than 
the  protective  tariffs  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
linens  exported  fiom  Ireland. 

11722.  Could  you. give  the  Committee  any 
information  as  to  the  imports  of  yarns  and  linens 
into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? — I will  just 
state,  first,  what  the  foreign  tariffs  are  generally. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  a charge  of  35  per 


Mr.  Corry — continued, 

cent.,  ad  valorem,  upon  linens  ; in  France  the 
duty  is  specific,  but  it  is  based  upon  the  ad 
valorem  valuation  of  7^  per  cent,  upon  yarns  and 
15  per  cent,  upon  linens  ; it  approximates  to  that. 
In  Germany  the  tariff  is  also  specific,  but  it 
amounts  to  5 per  cent,  upon  yarns  and  10  per 
cent,  upon  linens.  In  Russia  it  is  specific,  but  it 
was  70  per  cent,  upon  linens  till  latel}',  when 
there  has  been  a further  charge  made  of  from  15 
to  20  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  now  about  84  or  85 
per  cent.;  and  in  Italy  it  is  from  12  to  15  per 
cent,  upon  linens.  Belgium  is  nearly  the  sole 
exception,  excluding  our  own  Colonies,  in  the 
way  of  both  linens  and  yarns  being  admitted 
free ; yet  Belgium  is  the  only  country  from 
which  we  import  any  important  quantity  of  yarns. 
From  Belgium  in  1882,  the  last  year  I have,  we 
imported  209,000 1.  worth  of  yarns;  the  import 
from  Belgium  amounts  to  about  200,000  l.  a year 
generally ; and  from  all  other  countries  we 
receive  about  12,000 1.  worth  of  yarns.  Of 
foreign  linens  we  imported  in  the  year  1866  from 
Belgium  22,000 1.  worth,  and  in  1883  it  was 
K)  1,000  l.  worth,  so  that  the  trade  had  increased 
fivefold  in  those  years.  From  France  we  imported 
in  1866  62,000/.  worth,  and  in  1883  we  imported 
76,000/.  worth;  that  trade  had  increased  very 
little.  From  Germany  and  Holland  (I  bracket 
them  together  because  the  goods  returned  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  received  from  Holland  mainly 
or  principally  pass  through  it  in  transit),  from 
Germany  we  imported  in  1866  17,000  /.  worth, 
and  in  1883  91,000  /.  worth,  so  that  those  imports 
have  also  increased  very  much.  From  Russia 
we  imported  in  1866  60,000  Z.  worth,  and  in  1883 
59,000  /.  worth  ; and  from  other  countries  we 
imported  35,000  /.  worth  in  1866,  and  14,000  /. 
worth  in  1883.  But  this  goes  to  show  that,  while 
the  imports  from  Russia  and  France  had  been 
nearly  stationary,  France  having  a substantial 
tariff  and  Russia  having  a very  heavy  tariff 
against  our  goods,  our  imports  from  Belgium 
have  increased  fivefold,  that  being  the  only 
Continental  country  which  admits  our  linen  pro- 
ducts free  ; and  from  Germauy  they  increased 
fivefold  also,  the  tariff  in  Germany,  although 
lately  raised,  being  still  the  lowest  on  the  Conti- 
nent, except  Belgium. 

Chairman. 

11723.  You  are  speaking  of  manufactured 
goods,  are  you  not  ?— Yes,  I am  speaking  of  linen 
goods  exclusively.  Now,  a word  or  two  about 
the  hours  of  labour  in  other  countries.  The 
hours  of  labour  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria, 
and.  France,  are  generally  72  in  the  week;  in 
Italy  they  exceed  that.  In  the  United  States 
each  State  makes  its  own  factory  laws ; but  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  the  hours 
of  labour  are  from  59  to  60 ; in  fact  they  are 
very  much  the  same  as  our  hours  of  labour 
were  before  the  factory  laws  were  amended  in 
the  year  1875. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

11724.  Have  you  allowed  for  the  meal  times? 
— Yes;  those  are  the  net  hours  of  labour.  I 
attribute  the  diminution  in  the  Irish  linen  trade 
to  a considerable  extent  to  the  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  the  only  reason,  as  we  consider,  why- 
foreign 
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Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
foreign  competition  has  been  injurious  to  us  is 
not  because  they  are  more  skilful,  but  because 
they  have  longer  hours  and  cheaper  wages. 

Chairman. 

11725.  In  your  calculation  are  seven  days  in- 
cluded", because  in  Italy  they  work  on  the  Sun- 

clay  ? Yes,  but  they  do  not  work,  generally 

speaking,  in  the  other  countries  on  the  Sunday. 

11726.  Only  up  to  a certain  time  of  the  day, 
and  then  they  take  a holiday  in  the  afternoon? 
—I  do  not  think  in  Belgium  or  France  or  Ger- 
many  they  open  the  mills  on  the  Sunday. 

11727.  In  Spain  and  Italy  and  the  south  ot 
Europe  they  do? — That  is  so,  I believe. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

11728.  Do  you  know  whether  the  repairs  of 
the  mills  are  conducted  on  Sunday,  so  as  to  keep 
the  place  open  all  the  week?— I dare  say  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

11729.  Do  you  know  any  important  manu- 
facturing district  where  it  is  the  practice  to  keep 
the  mills  going  on  the  Suuday  ? — In  Naples  I 
think  they  do. 

11730.  But  in  those  districts  where  the  manu- 
factures have  been  pursued  on  any  scale  com- 
parable to  that  in  England,  is  it  the  usage  to 
keep  the  mills  open  on  the  Sunday  ?-  Certainly 
not. 

Mr.  Carry. 

11731.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the 
evidence  you  have  given  ? — I have  spoken  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  I do  not 
think  a view  of  the  linen  trade  would  be  com- 
plete without  giving  an  approximate  idea  of  what 
the  profits  of  capital  are.  I think  the  figures  I 
have  given  show  that  great  prosperity  has  been 
conferred  upon  one  part  of  Ireland  by  the  exis- 
tence of  the  linen  trade  there.  The  working 
classes  and  many  other  classes  dependent  upon 
the  trade  are  in  a. very  prosperous  condition,  but 
the  profits  of  capital  have  certainly  not  been 
satisfactory  of  late  years.  And  as  an  index  to 
the  state  of  trade  in  that  respect,  I would  say 
that  there  are  12  spinning  and  manufacturing 
joint-stock  companies,  the  shares  of  which  are 
regularly  quoted  in  the  local  papers  in  Belfast. 
Of  these  12  companies  four  pay  no  dividend  what- 
ever, and  the  remaining  eight  pay  an  average  of 
5 1 per  cent.,  so  that  the  total  average  is  about 
3-j^  per  ent. 

Mr.  Leake. 

11732.  Since  what  date  is  that  ?— This  is  their 
present  condition,  but  that  has  been  pretty  much 
their  state,  .1  think,  since  the  year  1873. 

11733.  For  12  years  they  have  made  no 
profits? — No. 

11734.  Have  they  been  in  existence  12 
years?— They  have  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
20  years. 

11735.  And  their  accounts  are  published? — 
Yes,  they  are. 

0.98.. 


Mr.  Corry. 

11736.  Is  there  any  further  point  you  desire 
to  mention? — I mention  that  as  one  reason  why 
flax  spinners  may  fairly  apply  to  Government  to 
assist  them  to  try  to  develop  the  growing  of  flax 
in  the  country,  because  the  profits  have  been  so 
small  that  it  is  both  discouraging  to  them  and 
difficult  for  them  to  lay  their  hands  upon  money 
which  they  must  embark  on  a business  out- 
side their  own,  and  for  which  they  may  get  no 
return. 

Mr.  Leake. 

11737.  Referring  again  to  the  reward  of  capi- 
tal, what  was  the  extreme  profit  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  companies  in  the  years  you 
quoted? — The  most  prosperous  years  were  the 
years  of  the  American  War. 

11738.  But  the  most  prosperous  company; 
you  have  quoted  the  profit  of  a particular  year  ? 
— Not  the  profit,  but  I am  quoting  from  the 
share  list  over  two  years. 

11739.  You  have  quoted  the  dividend,  and  I 
would  ask  you  what  was  the  highest  dividend 
paid  by  any  one  of  these  companies  ? — The 
highest  was  13  g per  cent. 

*1.1740,  And  the  lowest  was  nothing? — The 
lowest  was  nothing  at  all. 

11741.  How  are  we  to  account  for  that  great 
difference  of  profit  in  the  same  industry? — There 
was  a variety  of  causes.  Some  of  the  companies 
were  founded  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than  others  ; some  of  them  were  founded 
a little  earlier,  which  made  a great  difference. 
There  was  a period  of  great  prosperity  in  the 
linen  trade  during  the  years  1864,  1865,  and 
1866,  during  the  American  War,  when  cotton 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  there  was  a sudden 
and  enormous  demand  for  linen  to  take  the  place 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11742.  What  are  the  shares  of  the  York  Street 
Spinning  Compauy  paid  up?  — There  is  11  l. 
paid. 

11743.  What  dividend  do  you  pay  upon  that? 
— 13  jj  per  cent. 

11744.  You  have  been  paying  that  dividend 
steadily  for  some  years? — Yes,  for  some  years. . 

11745.  What  is  the  value  of  the  117.  share  in 
the  Belfast  market  ?— I see  them  quoted,  at  24 1. 
But  I was  going  to  explain  that  during  the 
American  War  there  were  exceptional  profits 
made,  and  in  those  years  the  York  Street  Spin- 
ning Company  had  the  good  sense  to  retain  a 
large  bulk  of  the  profits  as  a reserve  fund,  so  that 
it  has  a large  reserve  fund  of  nearly  300,000 1. 

Mr.  Leake. 

11746.  Are  we  to  assume  that  private  enter- 
prise would  on  the  whole  be  more  wisely  estab- 
lished and  conducted  than  joint  stock  enterprises  7 
— I do  not  know  that  they  have  been.  I am  not 
saying  whether  the  companies  have  been  wisely 
or  unwisely  conducted  ; but  I think  that  is  a 
pretty  fair  picture  of  the  remuneration  on  the 
capital,  whether  it  has  been  engaged  in  private 
or  joint  stock  companies  ; many  of  the  companies 
have  failed. 

11747.  Would  it  not  appear  to  the  Committee 
that  a trade  which,  under  proper  conditions,  can 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

return  a profit  of  13  per  cent.,  is  not  a bad  trade  ? 
— Supposing  you  had  100,000  l.  of  capital  and 
300,000 1.  used  in  your  business  besides,  what  re- 
turn would  you  expect  upon  those  400,000/. 
There  is  only  100,000  l.  of  capital,  roughly  speak- 
ing, in  this  company,  and  there  is  300,000  /.  of 
reserve.  In  a private  business  people  reckon 
interest  before  they  reckon  profit,  and  this  profit 
is  inclusive  of  interest. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

11748.  One  sees  statistics  in  various  magazines 
and  newspaper  articles  which  are  rather  puzzling 
as  compared  with  the  statements  which  we  hear 
sometimes  from  witnesses.  In  the  “ Nineteenth 
Century  ” of  June  1883,  it  is  stated  in  an  article, 
that  “ During  the  last  20  years  (before  1883)  the 
linen  industry  of  Great  Britain,  has  decreased  18 
per  cent.,”  whereas  “ during  the  last  20  years  of 
this  century,  the  linen  industry  of  Germany  has 
increased  300  per  cent.;  ” do  you  think  that  is 
correct  ? — I did  not  see  that  article,  and  I should 
scarcely  like  to  answer  the  question.  The  dimi- 
nution of  18  per  cent,  in  the  20  years  is  not 
overstated ; but  I would  ask  how  is  the  in- 
crease in  Germany  measured  there,  is  it  by  the 
exports  or  by  the  entire  production ; if  it  is  mea- 
sured. by  the  exports  only,  that  is  confirmed  to 
some  extent  by  the  evidence  which  I have  just 
given ; but  I think  it  would  be  a very  exagger- 
ated statement  if  it  applied  to  the  total  volume 
of  the  linen  industry  in  Germany ; I see  that  in 
the  year  1866  the  total  imports  from  Germany 
and  Holland  (which  l bracket  together,  because 
Holland  is  merely  the  country  through  which  the 
goods  pass)  into  England,  were  17,000  l. ; in  the 
year  1883  they  were  91,000/.,  or  over  five-fold 
more  than  they  were  in  1866,  so  that  that  would 
justify  the  article  if  it  applied  to  exports  from 
Germany.  But  when  I come  to  speak  of  the 
industry  of  Ireland,  the  linen  industry  of  Ireland 
has  not  diminished  at  all  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
total  linen  trade  of  the  country. 

11749.  Another  statement  is  found  in  the 
British  Statistical  Abstract  of  1882,  that  “During 
the  last  10  years  the  exports  of  linen  yarn  from 
England  have  decreased  steadily  every  year, 
until  they  are  less  than  half  what  they  were  a 
decade  ago”?  — For  the  exports  I have  taken 
three  years,  which  are  fairly  characteristic  years. 
In  1862  the  exports  of  yarns  were  1,852,000 
tons;  in  1872  the  exports  of  yarns  were  2,131,000 
tons  ; and  in  1884  they  were  1,136,000,  tons. 

1 1750.  Then  it  is  approximately  true,  as  stated, 
that  the  exports  of  linen  yarns  from  England  are 
less  than  half  what  they  were  10  years  ago  ? — 
Yes,  no  doubt. 

11751.  Then  again,  the  same  publication  (no 
date  is  given)  says,  that  “ The  shares  of  the  10 
principal  flax  mills  of  Belfast  are  58  per  cent, 
below  par,”  and  “ the  shares  of  the  leading  Ger- 
man flax  mills  at  Bielefeld  are  20  and  22  per 
cent,  above  par.”  Have  you  any  idea  whether 
that  is  correct? — I do  not  know  anything  about 
the  Bielefeld  mills,  but  I think  it  is  possible  that 
that  is  true. 

11752.  You  think  that  that  statement  is  ap- 
proximately correct,  that  the  shares  of  10  of  the 
principal  flax  mills  are  58  per  cent,  below  par? — 
I daresay  that  is  true. 


Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd — continued. 

11753.  Then  to  show  the  growth  of  the  trade 
in  Germany,  I have  it  here  stated,  as  quoted  from 
the  Census  of  Germany  (which  I have  not  per- 
sonally seen),  and  from  the  Census  of  Great 
Britain  in  1881,  that  “Germany  gives  employ- 
ment to  200,000  persons  in  the  linen  industry, 
while  Great  Britain  only  gives  employment  to 
150,000  ” ? — That  must  be  grossly  inaccurate. 

11754.  Is  150,000  about  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  Great  Britain  in  this  industry? 
— That  must  be  under  the  mark  considerably. 
In  Belfast  and  that  neighbourhood  alone,  in  weav- 
ing factories  and  in  spinning  mills  driven  by 
steam,  there  are  70,000  persons  employed. 

11755.  Was  that  in  1881  or  at  the  present 
time? — At  the  present  time,  1884. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11756.  What  do  you  mean  by ‘‘Belfast  and 
the  neighbourhood  ” ?• — The  north  of  Ireland. 

11757.  If  there  are  70,000  persons  employed 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  are  the  other 
persons  employed? — There  must  be  a very 
large  number  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving, 
and  there  must  be  a large  number  employed 
in  bleaching,  which  I have  not  included  ; 
and  there  must  be  a large  number  of  hands 
employed  in  hemming  and  hem  stitching,  in 
embroidery,  in  box-making,  both  wood  and 
paper,  and  in  shirt  and  collar  making.  I think 
the  writer  of  that  article  has  not  made  allow- 
ance, perhaps,  for  those.  It  is  nearly  50  years 
since  spinning  by  machinery  in  the  United 
Kingdom  began  to  displace  spinning  by  hand, 
and  it  is  about  30  years  since  weaving  by  machi- 
nery began  to  displace  weaving  by  hand.  But 
all  that  process  has  been  of  much  more  recent 
date  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe ; and  while 
the  hand-spinning  and  the  liand-loom  weaving 
were  lost  sight  of  by  the  statisticians,  yet  when 
you  get  a large  number  of  workers  gathered 
together  in  a manufactory  then  they  become 
visible,  and  it  is  considered  that  a great  industry 
has  come  into  existence,  which  they  do  not  see 
when  the  worknen  are  scattered  over  the  country. 
They  do  see  it,  however,  when  they  see  a large 
factory,  and  they  are  astonished.  Of  course  the 
Germans  have  bought  all  the  looms  and  all  the 
machinery  for  flax-spinning  and  weaving  in 
England ; they  can  take  it  over  there  and  put 
it  up,  having  a lot  of  clever  mechanics,  and 
they  can  beat  us  to  some  extent,  simply  because 
they  are  not  fettered  as  to  the  number  of  hours 
they  work  ; they  have  got,  up  to  the  present, 
cheap  labour. 

11758.  The  allegation  I quoted  is  from  the 
census,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned, 
of  1881.  I do  not  know  what  is  included  under 
the  term  “ linen  industries  ” ? — There  may  be 
many  allied  industries  which  they  have  excluded. 

11759.  I gather  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  point,  the  extracts  I have  quoted  seem 
fairly  correct  1 — Those  which  I acknowledge 
seem  fairly  correct. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

11760.  I wish  to  ask  you  one  question  with 
regard  to  the  flax.  Did  I not  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  thought  the  Government  ought  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  flax? — Yes,  I thought 
the  Government  might  encourage  it  in  a.  practical 
way 
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Sir  Hervey  Bruce — continued, 
way  by  putting  up  establishments,  something  of 
the  kind  formerly  put  up  for  model  farms,  only 
on  a smaller  scale,  in  which  experiments  might 
be  tried  in  the  treatment  of  flax  ; in  fact  I.  could 
hardly  call  it  an  experiment,  because  this  is  rather 
beyond  the  region  of  experiment. 

11761.  I rather  thought  this  was  lo  increase 
the  growth  of  flax?— That  would  be  its  ultimate 
purpose.  Take  the  three  provinces  outside 
Ulster  ; if  you  say  to  a farmer,  “ Grow  flax,”  he 
says,  “ I do  not  know  anything  about  the  growth 
of  flax  and  I would  require  a certain  amount  of 
instruction  in  the  growth  of  flax,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil.”  In  the  second  place,  when  lie 
has  grown  it  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  and  in  the  next  place  he  requires  instruction 
in  the  treatment  of  it  after  it  has  grown. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

11762.  Chiefly  in  the  latter  respect,  is  it  not? 

X think  it  is  very  important,  too,  that  the  site 

should  be  properly  chosen,  the  soil  properly  pre- 
pared, and  that  the  after  operations  of  weeding 
and  everything  of  that  kind  should  be  carried 
out  with  great  care,  much  greater  than  is  gen- 
erally bestowed  upon  them  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

11763.  I wished  to  know  whether  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view  you  thought  it  was  more 
desirable  that  it  should  be  grown  m Ulster 
independent  of  the  manufacturing  question  ?— I 
think  more  should  not  be  grown  by  the  smaller 
farmers,  but  that  more  should  be  grown  by  the 
larger  farmers  and  the  gentry.  The  farmers  can- 
not get  rid  of  it  when  they  have  pulled  it ; they 
have  to  perform  a manufacturing  operation  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  which  it  does  not 
suit  them  to  have  to  pay  very  highly  for  the 
labour  for ; but  if  they  could  dispose  of  their  crop 
in  the  way  they  do  their  other  crops,  oats  and 
hay,  I think  they  would  be  induced  to  grow  it 
and  they  would  find  it  would  pay  them  very  well. 
But  in  order  to  do  that,  you  have  to  supply  ma- 
chinery for  taking  up  the  flax  and  treating  it  alter 
the  grower  has  grown  it. 

li764.  You  are  aware  that  flax  is. a very  ex- 
hausting crop  upon  the  ground,  without  any 
return  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  -—It 
would  be  unremunerative  unless  the  price,  alter 
paying  a fair  amount  of  profit,  would  be  sufficient 
to  replace  what  the  flax  has  drawn  from  the  soil 
by  expenditure  in  manure. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

11765.  I gathered  from  your  answer  that  the 
cultivation  of  flax  and  the  subsequent  preparation 
demand  rather  a larger  amount  of  intelligence 
and  care  than  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  ordin- 
ary farmers? — Yes,  I think  so.  _ 

1 17G6.  If  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  ex- 
perimental operations  should  be  conducted  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Government,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a better  condition  of  things,  1 would 
ask  you,  would  that  be  with  a view  of  instructing 
the  actual  cultivators,  or  generally  determining, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  whole  country,  the  Pr>n" 
ciples  upon  which  the  culture  should  be  pursued . 
—It  would  be,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
facilities  for  those  who  desired  to  grow  flax  who 
0.98. 


Mr.  Woodall — continued, 
do  not  now  grow  it;  and  secondly,  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  those  who  desired  it  in  the  mode  of 
culture.  The  ultimate  result  would  be  that  if  it 
were  shown  to  pay,  private  enterprise  would 
follow  up  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by 
Government,  by  forming  such  establishments  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country.  . 

11767.  For  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
ordinary  cultivators  of  the  soil,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  that  teaching  very  general  in 
provincial  schools,  would  it  not?— You  do  not 
want  anything  like  a school,  because  a farmer 
understands  generally  the  agricultural  operations, 
and  the  nomenclature  does  not  require  to  be  ex- 
plained to  him.  ' 

11768.  But  the  Committee  _ has  had  a good 
deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  teaching  of  elementary 
principles  in  rural  sehools  ? — That  is  a different 
question  which  I am  not  touching  ; but  I meant 
to  say  that  an  ordinary  farmer  could  quite  un- 
derstand the  explanations  from  a competent 
person  of  the  processes  by  which  he  would  be 
able  to  raise  a good  crop  of  flax. 

11769.  I should  like  you  to  indicate  to  the 
Committee  the  method  by  which  you  think  this 
instruction  could  be  brought  home  to  the  persons 
most  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  flax? 
— I have  not  really  considered  the  subject  ma- 
turely; but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  in  each  province 
some  establishments,  such  as  model  farms,  were 
formed  which  would  be  supplied  with  retteries 
for  the  treatment  of  the  flax  (which  should  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  good  water),  and  where  the 
persons  in  charge  would  be  ready  to  purchase  flax 
brought  in  by  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  to  treat  it,  not  upon  a very  large  scale,  and 
to  dispose  of  it  again,  that  instruction  which  is 
desired  would  be  gained. 

11770.  Those  schools  should  be  exclusively  for 
the  teaching-  of  flax  culture?— Mainly  for  the 
treatment  of  it.  , 

11771.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  ot 
that  kind  has  been  done  in  any  of  the  countries 
where  the  growth  of  flax  has  been  prosperously 
pursued,  in  Belgium,  for  instance  ? — Flax  grow- 
in«-  is  of  very  ancient  date  there  ; our  flax  indus- 
try in  Ireland  was  brought  to  us  from  Holland 
and  France. 


Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

11772.  My  experience  is  that  some  of  the 
small  farmers  in  my  district  are  quite  as  success- 
ful in  the  production  of  flax  as  the  large  ones?— 
My  experience  is  that  the  small  farmers  grow 
flax  more  than  the  large  farmers  do. 


Mr.  Woodall. 

11773.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  a great 
leal  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  water,  and 
also  according  to  the  length  of  tune  you  leaveifc 
in  that  water  before  it  comes  out  ?— I hat  is  one 
of  the  advantages,  I think,  that  would  be  gained 
from  the  institution  of  such  an  establish- 
ment as  I speak  of,  it  would  always  be  put  down 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  soft  water  suitable  tor 
the  purpose  of  retting.  It  is  one  of  the  dis- 
advantages that  farmers  labour  under, 
are  not  always  near  good  or  suitable  water,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  they  have  upon 
the  Coatiaent,  that  by  drymg  the  straw rtjm  be 
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transferred  to  such  places  as  they  find  the  best 
■water  at. 

11774.  Have  you  had  any  experience  whether 

it  makes  a great  deal  of  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  flax,  provided  that  it  is  permitted  to  seed 
before  it  is  pulled  ?— May  I ask,  do  you  mean 
the  seed  thoroughly  ripened  ? 

11775.  Yes;  because  the  seed  is  very  valuable  ? 
— The  answer  to  that  is,  that  the  Russian  flax, 
which  is  the  commonest  and  lowest  class  that  we 
use,  is  allowed  to  grow  until  the  seed  ripens,  and 
it  is  very  coarse  and  open  in  fibre  ; whereas  in 
Belgium  and  Holland  they  pull  it  at  an  earlier 
stage.  I have  mentioned  already  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  system  of  dry  treatment  would  be 
to  save  the  seed,  as  they  do  on  the  Continent ; it 
does  not  go  away  into  the  sea,  as  it  certainly 
does  in  Ireland. 

11776.  Do  they  save  it  unripened? — No,  it 
ripens  in  the  stook  ; they  stack  the  straw  for  the 
winter,  and  then  they  strip  the  seed  off  the 
following. spring  before. they  steep  the  flax  stalks. 
By  that  time  the  seed  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  it 
is  better  seed  than  the  Russian  seed,  which  is 
allowed  to  ripen  upon  the  stalk  when  growing. 

11777.  That  would  require  a capitalist  who 
does  not  require  to  turn  his  flax  into  money 
immediately? — Yes. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

.11778.  I think  you  mentioned  that  the  flax 
spinning  and  the  linen  manufacture  was  rapidly 
becoming  extinct  in  England  ?— It  is  diminishing 
very  fast.  ° 

11779.  And  that  the  spindles  in  Ireland  at 
work  are  900,000  ? — They  are  about  874,000  • 
but  of  those  30,000  or  40,000  are  stopped. 

11780.  And  of  power  looms  there  are  about 
23,000  ? — Yes. 

11781.  TV  hilst  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  spindles  in  Ireland  in  the  last  few 
years,  as  a matter  of  fact,  has  not  there  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the.  introduction  of  better 
weaving  machinery  and  more  of  it  into  our 
modern  mills  ?—  Yes  ; the  plant  has  been  very 
much  increased  in  value. 

11782.  I suppose  you  would  say  that  the 
weaving  machinery  has  doubled  in  20  years? 
—It  has,  no  doubt,  so  that  the  value  of  the  plant 
has  considerably  increased  ; but  I think  I made 
allowance  for  that  in  estimating  the  plant  at  the 
value  at  which  the  mills  stand  now,  and  not  what 
they  would  have  stood  at  20  years  ago. 

11783.  Now,  as  to  the  growth  of  flax,  you 
mentioned  that  it  was  desirable  that  it  should 
pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  small  growers,  did 
you  not? — No  ; I did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
present  system  of  growing  flax  should  be 
altogether  displaced,  but  that  I should  like  to 
see  it  supplemented  by  another  system. 

11784.  As  a matter  of  fact  within  your  own 
knowledge,  do  not  you  know  that  the  laro-e 
farmers  now  in  Ireland  avoid  growing  flax  ?— 
That  was  my  experience.  Sir  Hervey  firuce  has 
just  stated  that  m his  neighbourhood  the  laro-e 
farmers  do  grow  flax,  but  the  other  is  my 
experience.  J 

11785.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  hesita- 
tion of  the  large  farmers  to  grow  flax ; is  it  not  the 


question  of  labour  ? — It  is  partly  the  question  of 
labour,  and  also  it  is  a separate  operation  from 
their  ordinary  operations,  because  when  theyhave 
pulled  the  flax  they  cannot  dispose  of  it,  for  they 
have  then  to  begin,  as  I may  say,  to  partially 
manufacture  it. 

11786.  Are  you  in  favour  of  large  farmers 
growing  flax?  — I think  they  ought  to  grow 
flax. 

11787.  Is  not  the  difficulty  of  large  farmers 
growing  flax  the  difficulty  of  getting  labour, 
women  and  children,  to  manipulate  the  flax 
duriug  the  process  of  watering  and  spreading  ? — 
I think  it  is  partly  due  to  that,  but  it  is  mainly 
due  to  their  unwillingness  to  embark  in  that 
special  business. 

11788.  Do  not  you  believe,  if  the  growing  of 
flax  were  a profitable  undertaking  to  the  large 
farmers,  that  in  the  present  depression  in  the 
price  of  cattle  and  produce  they  would  grow  flax  ? 
— I think  it  is  a fairly  profitable  crop  if  it  is  pro- 
perly treated. 

Chairman. 

11789.  Does  its  non-cultivation  to  a certain 
extent  arise  from  a want  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  the  treatment  of  the  flax  ? — No  ; I think  the 
treatment  of  flax  may  be  called  empirical ; it  is 
not  scientific  knowledge  that  they  require. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11790.  Would  you  not  look  to  the  growth  of 
flax  more  amongst  the  small  than  amongst  the 
large  farmers?— In  Ulster  1 think  the  growth  of 
flax  could  be  increased  by  getting  the  gentry  and 
the  larger  farmers  to  grow  it,  but  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland  I think  it  would  be  suitable  for 
all  classes  of  farmers  to  grow  it. 

11791.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Ireland  imports,  I 
think  I gathered  from  you,  80,000  tons  of  flax, 
being  17,000  tons  from  Belgium,  58,000  tons 
from  Russia  and  Germany,  3,500  tons  from 
Holland,  and  2,400  from  other  countries? — Yes  • 
we  import  80,000  tons  of  flax  in  all. 

11792.  Is  that  into  Ireland? — Into  the  United 
Kingdom;  the  Russian  flax  goes  mainly  into 
Scotland,  to  Dundee. 

11793.  You  value  our  foreign  imports  of  flax 
at  3,000,000 1.  ?— Yes. 

11794.  So  that,  whilst  we  import  of  foreign 
flax  80,000  tons,  valued  at  3,000,000 1.,  we  only 
produce  14,000  tons,  valued  at  70,000 1. ; is  that 
correct? — The  Russian  flax  is  chiefly  used  in 
Dundee  ; the  great  bulk  of  that  goes  to  Scotland, 
but  the  Belgian  flax,  I suppose,  almost  entirely 
comes  to  Ireland.  I believe  that  most  of  the  flax 
which  is  imported  from  Belgium  might  with 
advantage  both  to  ihe  farmer  and  the  flax  spinner 
be  produced  in  Ireland. 

.11795.  About  what  would  be  the  average 
price  per  ton  of  the  flax  we  import  from 
Belgium  for  all  Irish  purposes? — £.70  a ton, 
while  the  Irish  flax  is  only  worth  50  i.  a ton. 

11796.  So  that  the  flax  we  import  from  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  20,500  tons,  would  be  worth 
upon  the  average  70  l.  a ton,  would  it?— The 
Dutch  flax  would  be  worth  60 1 a ton  on  an 
average. 

11797.  Some 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued. 

11797.  Some  of  the  best  Belgian  flax  goes  up 
to  200/.  a ton,  does  it  not? — Yes,  that  is  very 
fine  flax  which  would  never  be  produced  in  Ire- 
land ; but  the  average  quality  brought  in  from 
Belgium  could  be  easily  produced  in  Ireland. 

11798.  The  culture  of  flax  has  been  decreased 
from  300  acres  in  1864,  to  90  acres  in  1884? 

Yes. 

11799.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  enor- 
mous decrease  in  the  acreage  under  culture  in  flax 
in  Ireland? — 1 find  it  difficult  to  answer  that 
question.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  southern 
and  western  farmers  have  altogether  given  up 
the  growth  of  flax,  so  that  we  get  no  supplies 
from  outside  of  Ulster. 

11800.  Take  the  great  year  of  1864,  when  the 
growth  of  flax  was  300,000  tons  in  Ireland,  less 
than  50,000  tons  were  produced  in  the  other 
provinces.  I suppose  ?— Yes..  Of  course  the 
year  1864  was  quite  an  exceptional  one,  and  flax 
was  then  produced  under  the  stimulus  im- 
parted to  the  flax  trade  by  the  dearth  of  cotton  ; 
but  the  steady  decrease  in  the  growth  of  flax,  I 
suppose,  is  partly  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty 
of  obtaining  labour  in  Ireland  in  recent  years. 

11801.  Take  the  great  district  of  Donegal, 
which  is  called  in  Ireland  one  of  the  congested 
districts,  as  a matter  of  fact,  has  not  the  growth 
of  flax  there  almost  become  extinct  ?— I do  not 

11802.  Do  you  get  any  flax  yourself  from 
Donegal  to  any  extent?— No,  nor  never  have 
done  so.  , 

11803.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  was  not  the 
culture  of  flax  a considerable  industry  in  Done- 
gal? — I could  not  answer  that  question,  looking 
at  it  in  that  way ; but  the  flax  that  did  come 
from  Donegal  was  always  very  poor  in  quality. 

11804.  Do  you  consider  that  the  development 
of  the  growth'of  flax  abroad,  in  conjunction  with 
the  imports  of  foreign  flax  into  Ireland,  has  been 
largely  owing  to  the  increased  facilities  given  in 
the’ way  of  transport.  What  were  the  old  rates 
for  flax,  linen,  and  yarns,  and  the  new  rates  as 
issued  upon  the  1st  of  July  ? --Flax  rates,  as 
they  were  (that  is,  I suppose,  prior  to  the  1st  oi 
July),  35  s.  Qd;  as  they  are,  21s.  6 c/.,  the 
reduction  per  ton  being  14  s.  Yarns  per  ton,  as 
they  were,  40  s. ; as  they  are,  22  s.  6 d.,  a reduc- 
tion of  17  s.  6 d.  Linens,  as  they  were,  45  s. ; as 
they  are,  20  s-,  the  amount  of  reduction  being 
25  s.  I have  no  doubt  that  every  cause  of  that 
kind  contributes  to  the  result.  . 

11805.  So  that  the  reduction  in  the  through 
rates  for  flax  from  the  Continent  into  Ireland  has 
been  14  s.  upon  flax,  17  s.  6 d.  upon  yarns,  and 
25  s.  a ton  upon  linens  ?— Yes  ; according  to  that 
statement,  for  which  I am  not  responsible. 

11806.  You  know  the  steamship  company  who 
issue  that  list  ?— Yes.  The  Humber  Steamship 
Company. 

Mr.  Woodall. 

11807.  Are  those  increased  facilities  for  im- 
porting to  Ireland  ? — Y es. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11808.  Now  take  the  culture  of  flax  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  ; do  you  know  the 
rate  at  present  from  Ghent  to  Belfast  for  flax  . 

0.98. 


Mr.  Dickson — continued. 

I have  before  me  the  statement  of  the  Humber 
Steamship  Company,  and  there  it  is  stated  that 
the  rate  for  flax  into  Belfast  from  Ghent  is 
21s.  6 d.  per  ton. 

11809.  The  flax  comes  to  Hull  from  Ghent, 
does  not  it,  or  to  Goole?— It  comes  to  Goole,  I 
suppose. 

11810.  And  it  comes  across  England?— Yes. 

11811.  From  east  to  west?— Yes, 


118 12.  A distance  of  140  miles  ? — I suppose  it 
is  about  that. 

11813.  And  it  is  laid  down  in  Belfast  for 
21  s.  6 d.  a ton  ?— Yes. 

11814.  In  connection  with  the  rates  from 
Ghent  for  flax,  do  you  think  that  flax  can  be 
brought  from  the  midland  districts  of  Ireland  for 
that  price  into  Belfast ; do  you  think  that  flax 
growers,  if  you  are  to  encourage  growers  in  the 
southern  or  western  counties  ol  Ireland,  could 
possibly  lay  down  their  flax  in  Belfast  for  the 
same  price  as  the  foreign  flax  growers  can  put  it 
into  our  northern  towns  for  ? — I am  scarcely  pre- 
pared to  answer  any  of  these  questions,  because 
I have  not  looked  into  the  matter,  ihe  rates 
upon  flax  do  not  come  under  my  personal  notice, 
so  that  my  evidence  would  not  be  worth  any- 
tliina-  upon  that  point.  But  one  consideration 
occurs  to  me,  and  that  is  this,  that  the  flax,  you 
will  remember,  is  not  grown  in  Ghent,  and  that 
when  you  are  calculating  the  rates  from  Ghent 
to  Belfast,  you  are  not  making  allowance  for 
bringing  the  flax  to  Ghent  from  where  it  is 
grown.° Then  if  you  take  any  point,  say  Mullin- 
gar, in  Ireland,  and  you  are  comparing  the  price 
of  bringing  flax  from  Mullingar  to  Belfast,  with 
the  rate  from  Ghent,  you  must. include  in  vour 
comparison  the  charge,  for  bringing  the  flax  from 
the  point  at  which  it  is  grown  in  Belgium.  Ut 
course,  in  any  case,  it  is  most  desn-able  that  ail 
facilities  should  be  given  by  rail  and  steam  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  trade. 

11815.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  Irish  rail- 
way companies  should  give  every  possible  facility 
for  the  transport  of  raw  material  through  the 
country  ?— Certainly,  both  in  the  interest  ot 
general  commerce  and  in  their  own  interest. 

11816.  Taking  into  consideration  that  you  can 
import  into  Belfast  fine  flax  worth  70  /.  a ton  for 
21s.  6d.  a ton  from  Belgium,  do  not  you.  con- 
sider that  20  s.  a ton  from  Donegal  to  Belfast  is 
a very  extreme  rate  for  coarse  flax  not  worth 
30  /.  a ton? — I do  not  suppose  the  railway  com- 
panies can  consider  what  the  value  of  the  article 

11817.  Taking  them  both  at  the  same  value, 
do  not  you  consider  that  20  s.  a ton  is  an  exces- 
sive rate  and  calculated  to  deter  the  farmers  in 
the  northern  counties  from  growing  flax.  1 
think  the  railway  companies  ought  certainly  to 
consider  the  rates  against  which  they  have  to 
compete. 

Chairman: 

11818.  When  they  say,  “We  give  you  the 
same  facilities  for  exporting  ” ; you  think  that  is 
hardly  fair  ?-It  would  be  very  desirable  that 
the  local  rates  should  be  as  low  as  the  thiough 
rates,  in  the  interest  of  Irish  industry. 

4 m2  U819-  10U 
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Mr.  Dickson. 

11819.  You  mentioned  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  depression  of  the  linen  trade  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  as  being  owing  to  foreign  competition, 
and  you  also  mentioned  that  our  exports  of  linen 
yarns  amounted  to  1,500,000/.  sterling? — Our 
exports  in  the  year  1884  were  only  1,136,000  /., 
whereas  for  the  three  years  I have  given  they 
have  been  about  1,500,000  /. 

11820.  And  our  imports  have  been  220,000  /. 
a year  ? — Yes. 

11821.  So  the  imports  bear  but  a very  small 
proportion  to  the  exports? — Yes. 

11822.  Now  coming  to  the  question  of  linens, 
you  mentioned  that  we  get  linens  from  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany  ? — Yes. 

11823.  All  the  figures  you  give,  I think,  are 
under  400,000/.  of  imports? — £.343,000  were 
the  total  imports  in  the  year  1883. 

11824.  We  import  linens  to  the  extent  of 

343.000  /.  ?— Yes. 

11825.  You  estimate  the  linen  exports  to  be 
nearly  5,000,000  /.  ? — They  were  5,200,000  /.  in 
1884. 

11826.  And  our  home  trade  in  linen  you  put 
at  something  like  6,000,000  / ? — Yes. 

11827.  So  that  with  an  export  and  a home 
trade  in  linen  manufactures  of  nearly  12,000,000/., 
we  import  343,000/.  worth? — Yes,  and  about 

40.000  /.  worth  of  that  is  re-exported,  it  having 
been  imported  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching. 

11828.  It  is  not  then  the  import  of  linen  into 
this  country  which  is  the  cause  of  the  depression 
of  trade,  when  those  figures  are  compared  to 
those  of  our  home  and  export  trade? — No;  it  is 
in  neutral  markets  that  we  meet  the  German  and 
Belgian  competition. 

1 1829.  Take  a single  manufacturer  from  one 
of  the  German  towns;  we  meet  that  manufact  urer 
in  New  York;  that  is  the  great  market,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

11830.  We  pay  the  same  duty? — Yes. 

11831.  Do  I understand  that  your  manufac- 
turer in  Belfast  cannot  put  the  same  quali  ty  of  linen 
upon  the  American  market  at  the  same  price  as 
the  German  manufacturer  ? — That  is  quite  true 
of  some  classes  of  linens,  the  heavy  classes  of 
goods. 

11832.  Why  is  that9  — Because  the  cost  of 
production  is  less  in  Belgium. 

11833.  Are  wages  less  in  Belgium  ?— They 
are  somewhat  lower. 

11834.  And  they  have  longer  hours  of  work- 
ing ? — Their  hours  of  working  are  very  consider- 
ably longer. 

Mr.  Leake. 

11835.  But  that  affects  only  the  heavy  goods  ? 
— It  is  only  the  heavy  goods  in  which  we  meet 
an  effective  competition ; they  have  not  attained 
to  so  great  a skill  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
higher  class  as  we  have. 

11836.  In  the  higher  class  we  hold  our  own? 
— Yes,  we  hold  our  own  in  the  higher  class,  and 
we  have  also  special  climatic  advantages. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

11837.  And  we  supply  them  from  Belfast  with 
our  machinery? — Yes,  from  Belfast  and  Leeds. 

11838.  So  that  while  we  have  to  import  their 
flax,  they  have  to  import  our  machinery  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Leake. 

11839.  Although  the  number  of  your  spindles 
is  only  800,000,  we  have  gathered  from  you  that 
the  production  by  means  of  them  is  very  largely 
increased  owing  to  the  large  additions  made  to 
the  machinery  for  preparation? — Not  so  much 
the  actual  production  as  the  quality  of  produc- 
tion. 

11840.  You  expressed  your  opinion  that  the 
small  farmers  cannot  prepare  sufficiently  well 
the  flax  that  yon  require,  or  that  they  do  not  do 
so? — I might,  say,  as  a general  rule,  that  that 
applies  to  the  Irish  farmers  large  and  small,  be- 
cause it  is  chiefly  the  small  farmers  who  grow 
flax,  but  Irish  farmers  of  all  classes  do  not  pre- 
pare the  flax  as  well  as  they  ought  to  do.  Some- 
times that  is  owing  to  difficulties  imposed  by  the 
localities  ; thus,  for  example,  the  farmer  may  be 
in  a neighbourhood  where  water  is  very  scarce 
or  brackish  or  mixed  with  peat,  and  then  he  can- 
not do  justice  to  the  flax. 

11841.  The  large  farmers  are  unwilling  to 
grow  flax  ? — They  generally  abstain  from  grow- 
ing flax. 

11842.  Is  it  that  they  are  unwilling  to  become 
organised  as  masters  of  a special  industy,  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  grow  flax  to  add  it  to  their 
ordinary  employment? — Yes,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  labour  at  that  particular  time  of  year, 
because  the  flax  harvest  comes  in  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  the  grain  harvest. 

11843.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  possible 
future  for  such  an  industry  of  preparation,  as  for 
outside  parties  to  come  in  and  organise  such  an 
industry,  gathering  from  the  various  farms  of  the 
neighbourhood  their  produce  ? — That  is  what 
is  done  upon  the  Continent,  in  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

11844.  I ask,  is  it  not  possible  for  such  an  in- 
dustry to  be  established  in  Ireland  ? — I should 
hope  so. 

11845.  Especially  with  the  temptation  of  profit 
which  the  facts  which  you  have  revealed  to  us 
would  seem  to  indicate  ?— But  it  is  difficult  to 
introduce  new  processes  in  agriculture,  and  there 
is  a prejudice  against  trying  it. 

11846.  But  there  would  be  no  prejudice  upon 
the  part  of  a business  man  to  undertake  such  an 
industry  if  an  opening  were  visible ; would  he  be 
met  by  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
to  part  with  their  produce? — No,  but  he  would 
find  it  difficult  to  induce  them  to  put  the  produce 
into  such  a condition  as  would  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  take  it. 

11847.  But  we  gather  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  farmers  to  undertake  the  estab- 
lishment and  preparation  of  the  flax  from  the 
beginning? — No,  that  is  true.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  the  flax  dealer,  as  he  is  called  in 
Belgium,  buys  from  the  grower : sometimes  he 
buys  it  on  the  foot  and  has  it  pulled  himself,  and 
in  that  state  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  induce 
farmers  to  part  with  their  flax.  But,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  farmers  who  are  accustomed  to  grow  flax 
and  to  treat  it  themselves,  charge  such  an  exor- 
bitant price  for  flax  upon  the  foot  that  it  would 
render  this  operation  unprofitable  to  the  dealers, 
that  is  to  say,  in  this  country.  The  other  way 
in  which  the  flax  dealer  in  Belgium  buys  the 
flax  is  that  the  farmer  pulls  it,  dries  it,  and  de- 
livers 
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Mr.  Leake—  continued. 

livers  it  to  him  in  a dried  state,  and  I think  it 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  any  person  to 
induce  an  Irish  farmer  to  put  flax  into  that  state 
for  him. 

11848.  This  is  the  unfortunate  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me  to  be,  the  extraordinary  position 
of  affairs:  An  enormous  import  of  flax  into  a flax- 
producing  country  ; and  neither  the  flax  pro- 
ducers themselves  will  increase  their  production 
on  account  of  the  trouble  and  the  extra  labour, 
nor  will  they  allow  a third  person  to  buy  it  of 
them  at  the  market  rates  to  undertake  this  pre- 
paration himself ; what  is  the  Legislature  to  do, 
and  what  is  this  Committee  to  recommend  in  such 
a condition  of  affairs?— I have  thought  that  in 
case  of  a dead  lock  like  that,  the  Legislature 
might  intervene  very  effectively  and  advanta- 
geously. 

11849.  Would  it  be  a judicious  interference 
for  them  to  establish  a district  flax-preparing 
establishment  as  a model  ? — I should  say  so,  in 
each  province  in  Ireland. 

11850.  Would  it  be  judicious  for  them  to  have 
a suitable  staff  of  teachers  to  inculcate  a 
knowledge  of  the  preparation  amongst  the 
farmers?^— Yes  ; I should  say  they  would  require 
to  have  a head  of  the  establishment  who  would 
conduct  the  commercial  part  of  it. 

11851.  The  model  farm  or  model  establish- 
ment might  be  the  conducting  instrument,  and 
the  circulating  teacher  might  be  its  traveller,  so 
to  speak? — You  have  exactly  sketched  it  out. 

11852.  Would  it  be  judicious  to  grant 
premiums  for  the  best  production  and  the  largest 
production  by  individual  farmers  r — I think  such 
encouragement  as  that  would  be  very  bene* 
ficial. 

11853.  The  farmers  of  Ireland  seem  to  have 
lost  their  trade  by  the  decrease  in  the  population 
making  labour  difficult  to  obtain,  by  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  production  and  its  preparation; 
again,  by  the  improved  over-sea  communications 
of  late  years,  and  we  might  suggest,  in  the  case 
• of  the  flax  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  by  the  very 
complete  inland  communications  of  those 
countries?— Yes,  I can  assent  generally  to  that; 
but  I am  not  aware  whether  the  inland  com- 
munications of  Belgium  are  superior  to  the 
inland  communications  of  Ireland. 

11854.  I think  we  have  it  in  evidence  that 
they  are.  Now  has  the  decreased  production  of 
flax  arisen  in  any  degree  of  late  years  from  the 
disturbed  relations  of  land  tenure  ? — I do  not 
know. 

11855.  Would  you  think  it  likely  that  when  a 
whole  industry  from  its  very  basis  has  been 
disturbed  and  agitated,  a district  would  have 
that  clear  and  enterprising  mind  for  industry 
and  increased  cultivation  which  it  would  other- 
wise have? — I do  not  know  that  that  would  have 
any  effect  in  turning  a farmer  from  growing  one 
kind  of  crop  to  growing  another. 

11856.  But  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  there 
has  been  a decrease  of  production  not  only  in 
flax  but  in  other  things;  that  there  has  been  a de- 
ficiency of  intelligent  interest  applied  to  the  land 
generally  ? — If  you  asked  whether  one  of  the 
disturbing  causes  is  the  relations  between  land- 

0.98. 


Mr.  Leake— continued. 


lord  and  tenant,  I do  not  know  that  that  is.  I 
should  not  think  that  it  was  a probable  cause  of 
the  reduced  production  of  flax. 

11857.  If  we  could  imagine,  under  the  pre- 
vious relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  Irish 
flax  producer  to  have  become  as  skilful  as  the 
Belgian,  might  we  not  expect  that  a great,  deal 
of  the  result  of  that  skill  would  have  gone  in  in- 
creased rent  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

11858.  Are  we  not  informed  that  there  has 
been  no  real  security  against  increased  rent 
following  increased  production  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  tenant  ? — I cannot  say  that.  If  you 
had  asked  me  my  own  general  opinion  about  it, 
I should  have  answered  in  the  negative.  I should 
not  have  taken  that  view. 

11859.  Supposing  an  increased  rent  would 
follow  an  increased  and  more  valuable  produc- 
ton,  would  such  a fact  being  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  tenant  rather  depress  enterprise  than  other- 
wise ? — But  I do  not  think  that  assumption  is 


justified. 

11860.  But  I only  ask  you  supposing  that  as- 
sumption w'ere  corect,  would  it  not  on  natural 
grounds  tend  to  depress  the  industry? — But  that 
has  not  been  the  state  of  matters. 

11861.  But  if  the  result  of  industry  can  be  di- 
verted from  the  pocket  of  the  industrious,  has 
that  not  a depressing  effect  upon  the  energies  of 
any  workman  whatever? — I should  not  think 
there  was  any  great  object  in  my  working  harder 
only  to  put  money  into  another  person’s  pocket, 
assuming  always  the  fact. 

11862.  I am  only  trying  to  get  at  some  of  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  which  he  at  the  door  of 
the  cultivator? — It  is  very  hard  to  introduce  an 
improved  system  of  agriculture  anywhere.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  improved  system  of  Irish 
agriculture,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  due  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  model  farms  of  agriculture  in  Ireland, 
which,  though  they  do  not  perhaps  do  all  that 
they  ought  to  have  done,  have  no  doubt  stimu- 
lated the  adoption  of  improved  processes. 

11863.  Now  to  refer  once  more  to  the  reward 
of  capital ; I think  you  quoted  a firm  with  which 
you  were  connected  as  having  made  13  per  cent.  ? 
— In-  reply  to  a question,  I stated  that. 

11864.  But  in  mitigation  of  that  large  per 
centa^e,  you  referred  to  capital  which  was  being 
employed  in  that  business,  at  a much,  lower  rate  ; 
the  reserve  fund  of  previous  years  ? — That  13g 
per  cent,  is  the  return  upon  the  paid  up  capital 
of  the  Company  which  is  110,000  l. ; but  during 
the  years  of  the  American  War  and  during  the 
period  of  great  prosperity,  a large  reserve  fund 
was  formed. 

11865.  To  what  did  that  amount?— It  was 
nearly  300,000  l.  ; so  that  really  13|  per  cent, 
paid  upon  110,000/.  only  represents  about  3 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  return  including  interest ; 
for  interest  is  not  made  the  first  charge  in  these 
Companies  as  it  is  in  private  business  ; it  only 
represents  3 per  cent,  upon  the  actual  capital  of 
the  shareholders  embarked  in  the  concern,  so 
that  the  profits  upon  the  actual  capital  are  ex- 
tremely small. 

11866.  I am  surprised  to  hear  that  upon  your 
reserve  fund  you  do  not  first  deduct  interest  ? 
We  do  not ; I wish  we  could. 

4 M 3 11867.  In 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

11867.  In  the  joint  stock  enterprises  is  not 
there  a high  cost  of  superintendence  which  in 
private  concerns  goes  into  the  profit,  as  a rule  ? 
— I think  not. 

11868.  Is  depreciation  properly  taken  in  joint 
stock  enterprises  ? — No ; there  is  very  little 
allowance  made  for  that. 

11869.  It  was  quoted  to  you  that  the  German 
linen  producers’  stock  was  at  a premium,  above 
par,  while  the  price  of  the  Irish  Companies’  stock 
was  58  below  par  ; might  not  that  be  temporarily 
only  the  fact  ; namely,  that  you  have  accumu- 
lated too  much  capital  in  the  trade,  being 
tempted  by  some  very  good  years,  like  1864  and 
1866  ; that  the  depreciation  of  your  stock  may 
have  been  caused  by  too  great  an  influx  of  capital 
into  the  trade  ? — There  is  much  truth  in  that, 
and  then  to  some  extent  the  depression  of  the 
trade  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  productive  power 
in  those  years  of  inflation. 

11870.  The  better  position  of  the  German 
manufacturers  may  be  due  to  a deficiency  of  pro- 
ducers in  comparison  to  the  demand  for  their 
productions  ?—  Yes : I take  it  that  machinery 
driven  by  steam  power  is  replacing  the  old  hand- 
looms  and  hand -spinning  machinery. 

11871.  You  point  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
manufacturer  is  not  fettered  in  his  hours  of  labour, 
and  has  cheaper  labour  ; but  it  has  not  yet  been 
stated  in  the  Committee  that  the  German  manu- 
turerer  enjoys  a law-made  profit;  is  that  so;  he 
is  protected  ? — He  is  protected  to  a small  extent. 

11872.  Is  not  protection  law-made  profit ; 
does  he  not  produce  a law-made  profit ; that  is  to 
say,  without  protection  he  would  not  have  a pro- 
fit ? — I do  not  think  it  necessarily  follows. 

11873.  But  a portion  of  it  must  naturally  be 
so  ; I want  to  put  this  point,  as  it  has  been  raised 
by  an  honourable  Member  of  the  Committee  ; a 
protection  upon  any  industry,  in  any  country,  as 
against  any  outside  industry,  must  be  needed,  if 
needed  at  all,  to  assist  in  making  the  trade  profit- 
able ? — In  my  opinion  it  is  not  required  in  Ger- 
many. 

11874.  Then  it  is  not  really  a protection  ? — The 
protection  is  not  necessary  there. 

11875.  Then  it  is  not  effectual;  in  fact,  it  is 
not  protection  if  it  is  not  necessary;  it  is  a fic- 
tion ?— What  I mean  to  say  is,  that  even  if  there 
were  no  duty  imposed  upon  English  linens  or 
Irish  linens  going  into  Germany,  the  German 
manufacturer  would  be  able  to  compete  success- 
fully in  his  own  market. 

11876.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  German 
manufacturer  is  not  prosperous  on  account  of 
protection?— No;  I quite  agree  with  that. 

Chairman. 

11877.  You  would  say  the  same  thing  as 
regards  America,  Avould  you  not  ? — The  manu- 
facturers there  are  not  prosperous  at  present. 

Mr.  Leake. 

11878.  The  starting  point  of  our  discussion  is 
this,  that  the  German  concerns  are  all  at  a 
premium  ? — So  it  is  asserted,  and  I have  assumed 
that. 

11879.  I noAV  bring  out  from  you  that  any 
value  the  German  establishments  may  have  is  not 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

due  to  protection,  for  though  there  is  legal  pro- 
tection there  is  actually  no  protection  ?— I cannot 
quite  follow  you ; I say  protection  is  not  required  • 
there  is  no  protection  to  this  extent,  because 
English  goods  are  handicapped,  but  there  is  no 
effectual  protection  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd.']  All  my  remarks 
were  to  assert  the  truth  of  certain  statements 
in  publications  of  Avhich  I gave  the  name 
and  address.  I did  not  Avish  to  raise  any 
controversy  about  free  trade  and  protection ; 
it  Avas  simply  with  regard  to  the  truth  of 
facts  stated. 

Mr.  Leake. 

11880.  Now  I have  brought  out  distinctly 
from  you  that  the  prosperity  of  Germany  cannot 
be  due  to  protection,  because  protection  is  - not 
effectual ; and  that  if  protection  were  abolished  in 
Germany,  the  English  goods  could  not  go  in,  as 
they  would  meet  with  severe  competition  ? — That 
is  so. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

11881.  Do  you  assign  to  any  specific  and 
distinct  cause  the  decline  of  the  flax  cultivation 
in  Ireland  ? — I have  been  asked  that  question 
tAvo  or  three  times  ; I can  only  say  that  I find  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
decline. 

11882.  If  flax  cultivation  in  Ireland  is  profit- 
able, if  you  can  prove  to  the  farmers  that  it  will 
return  a better  per-centage  of  profit  to  their 
labour  than  any  other  cultivation,  how  is  it  that 
they  have  abandoned  it?-  I have  mentioned  that 
I think  it  is  much  more  troublesome  than  any 
other  kind  of  agricultural  product,  because  a 
farmer  after  having  gone  through  all  the  ordinary 
agricultural  processes,  has  then  to  embark  in  a 
species  of  manufacture  of  the  flax  before  it  is 
fitted  for  the  market. 

11883.  Do  you  mean  then  to  convey  that  the 
farmers  have  not  the  necessary  skill,  or  that 
they  do  not  care  to  go  to  that  trouble  of  prepara- 
tion?—I think  both  reasons  Combined  operate. 

11884.  Of  course  Ave  have  to  recollect  that  the 
flax  cultivation  is  a thing  that  was  once  in  opera- 
tion and  was  once  prosperous ; it  is  not  a new 
industry  in  which  people  have  to  be  educated  ? — 
It  Avas  never  a general  cultivation  through  the 
three  provinces ; it  Avas  rather  a forced  growth 
during  the  three  years  of  great  prosperity  of  the 
flax  trade. 

11885.  Then  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence 
that  the  railway  rates  and  charges  from  the 
southern  districts  to  Belfast  are  so  prohibitive 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a farmer  to  grow 
flax  and  sell  it  at  a profit? — Amongst  those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  industry  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, I have  never  heard  that  stated  as  the  cause 
why  flax  Avas  not  grown  in  the  south  and  Avest. 

11886.  That  would  be  a matter  more  for  the 
opinion  of  the  southern  farmers.  If  you  asked 
them  their  opinion,  they  would  probably  tell 
you  that  it  Avas  on  account  of  the  raihvay 
rates  ? — That  may  be  the  reason,  no  doubt,  but 
I have  never  heard  that  alleged. 

11887.  If  flax  can  be  sent  more  cheaply  from 
Belgium 
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Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

Belgium  to  Belfast  than  it  can  from  Skibbereen 
to  Belfast,  then,  in  view  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  Belgium  farmers  work  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  than  the  Irish  farmers, 
inasmuch  as  their  taxation  is  much  less  and  rents 
virtually  do  not  exist  there,  they  can  produce 
flax  and*  place  it  upon  our  market  much  more 
cheaply  than  we  can?— With-  reference  to  this 
point  of  rent  and  taxes,  I cannot  say;  but  I would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  flax  can  be  delivered 
cheaper  from  Belgium  than  from  Skibbereen,  in 
so  far  as  there  is  a difference  in  favour  of  Belgium, 
so  far  the  growth  of  flax  in  Skibbereen  would  be 
discouraged  in  favour  of  Belgium. 

11888.  It  would  be  a protection  in  favour  of 
the  foreign  grower  ? — It  would  not  be  a protec- 
tion, because  protection  is  imposed  by  the  State  ; 
but  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  home 
grower. 

11889.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  flax 
was  in  1864  ? — It  ivas  very  cheap. 

11890.  Was  it  as  cheap  then  as  it  is  now?  — 
Yes,  it  was. 

11891.  Has  the  price  of  flax  decreased  m 
recent  years?  — It  has  fluctuated;  this  year, 
1884-85,  it  is  dear;  but  for  three  years  before 
that  it  was  cheap. 

11892.  As  far  as  the  market  value  of  the  flax 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  cultivated  now  as  much  as  it  was  in 
1864?— No. 

11893.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in 
Ulster  the  farmers  complained  that  the  flax 
ruined  their  land  or  injured  their  land?— Flax,  if 
grown  to  excess,  if  grown  too  frequently  upon 
the  same  soil,  injures  the  land  and  the  crop 
produced  is  inferior ; but  if  grown  in  proper 
rotation,  and  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  years 
between  the  successive  crops,  it  does  not  injure 
the  land. 

11894.  With  proper  rotation  it  would  be  no 
more  injurious  or  exhausting  than  any  other 
crop? — No. 

11895.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  Ulster 
the  farmers  burn  their  land  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  growth  of  the  flax  ? — I was  not 
aware  of  that ; I never  heard  of  it  before ; you 
do  not  mean  regularly  setting  the  land  on  fire, 
do  you? 

11896.  Yes?— I do  not  think  such  an  opera- 
tion would  be  possible  ; I never  heard  of  the 
burning  of  land  before. 

11897-  With  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  cer- 
tain manufactures  in  Germany,  I understood 
Mr.  Leake  to  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  the 
imposition  of  State  protection,  so  far  from  bene- 
fiting the  immediate  industry,  had  the  effect  of 
injuring  it? — I do  not  think  Mr.  Leake  tried  to 
prove  that. 

11898.  He  endeavoured,  I think,  to  prove 
that  the  fact  of  duty  being  placed  on  certain 
things. did  not  benefit  those  who  produced  the 
manufactured  articles  ? — All  I admitted,  I think, 
was  that  if  a protective  duty  is  not  required  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  not  beneficial  to  the 
manufactures;  I thought  the  Germans  could 
compete  upon  equal  terms  and  did  not  require 
protection. 

11899.  If  they  can  compete  upon  equal  terms 
0.98. 


Mr.  Kenny — continued. 

and  get  a start,  it  would  seem  to  follow  from 
Mr.  Leake’s  argument  that  they  lose  by  getting 
a start? — I think  that  is  a matter  for  yon  and 
M r.  Leake  to  settle  between  you. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

11900.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  quality 
of  the  flax  in  Ireland  has  deteriorated  during  the 
last  20  years  ? — I think  so. 

11901.  Is  not  that  attributed  to  unskilled 
management  generally  ? — Partly  that,  and  partly, 
no  doubt,  also  to  its  being  grown  so  frequently 
upon  the  same  soil. 

11902.  They  exhaust  the  soil,  or,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently said,  the  soil  is  flaxed  out?— Yes. 

11903.  And  are  you  aware  whether  that  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  has  prevailed  a good  deal  in 
the  county  of  Donegal? — I do  not  know  about 
that. 

11904.  Have  you  not  heard  that  the  farmers 
there,  seeing  that  flax  gives  them  a ready  penny, 
sow  it  too  often  and  thereby  exhaust  the  soil  ? — 
I think  that  is  very  probable,  but  I do  not 
happen  to  know  it  of  myself. 

11905.  Is  it  not  a matter  of  public  observation 
at  meetings,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  the  skilled 
treatment  of  flax,  carelessness  in  selecting  the 
seed,  and  sowing  the  seed  without  proper  cleaning, 
that  the  land  is  not  sufficiently  weeded,  and  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  care  taken  in  the  steep- 
ing and  in  the  scutching ; are  you  aware  of  those 
things? — Yes;  those  things  all  tend  to  make 
the  crop  less  remunerative  to  the  farmer  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  These  are  matters  of  fact 
which  cannot  be  denied,  and  therefore,  no  doubt, 
they  would  tend  to  discourage  the  growth  of 
flax. 

11906.  And  then,  iu  consequence  of  the  dete- 
rioration in  the  quality  of  the  flax,  has  there  not 
been  something  like  a yearning  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Continental  system  iu  Ireland  ? — 
Yes. 

11907.  Suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  this  pre- 
paration of  which  you  were  speaking,  the 
Government  were  to  erect  retteries  and  provide 
instruction,  would  there  be  commercial  enterprise 
enough  to  have  flax  produced  and  properly 
treated  on  the  Continental  system  ? — I would 
propose  that  the  Government  should  undertake 
the  whole  operation,  though  not  on  a very  large 
scale ; and  I have  no  doubt  that,  if  done  and 
found  successful,  commercial  enterprise  would 
be  found  to  step  in  and  conduct  the  enterprise 
upon  a larger  scale.  I do  not  see  how  you  could 
divide  the  direction. 

11908.  But  suppose  the  plant  were  erected 
and  the  instruction  provided,  would  there  not  be 
enterprise  enough  to  provide  the  capital  to  buy 
the  flax  on  foot,  treat,  it,  hold  it  over  and  sell  it? 
— In  Ulster,  no  doubt,  there  would  be. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

11909.  Would  any  benefit  arise  to  the  Irish 
linen  trade  if  foreign  countries  were  to  strike  off 
the  duties  on  linen ; are  there  any  duties  on  linen 
in  foreign  countries  ? — Y es,  there  are. 

11910.  You  have  named  all  the  countries 
which  impose  duties  ? — I have  stated  that  all  the 

4 4 Continental 
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Colonel  Nolan—  continued. 
Continental  countries  except  Belgium  imposed 
duties. 

11911.  Would  any  benefit  arise  to  the  linen 
trade  if  any  of  the  Continental  countries  were  to 
take  off  the  duties? — There  would  be  a substan- 
tial benefit,  but  I cannot  say  how  much. 

11912.  If  England  were  making  a commercial 
treaty  with  any  of  those  countries,  would  it  be 
worth  while  to  pay  attention  to  the  question  of 
the  linen  trade,  asking  those  countries  to  take  off 
the  duties  ? — They  always  do  so ; I have  been 
engaged  myself  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
with  several  foreign  counties,  with  France,  in 
particular.  In  the  case  of  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  we  are  always  consulted  about  them. 

11913.  It  would  be  a point  that  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful,  that  we  should  get  countries 
which  would  consume  our  linen  to  lower  or  take 
off  the  duties  on  English  or  Irish  linens?— It 
would  be  much  more  important  to  get  the  United 
States  to  take  off  their  duties,  because  they  are 
very  high. 

11914.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  linen  trade  that  the  duties  should 
be  reduced  ? — Certainly. 

11915.  And  that  we  should  make  a serious 
effort  with  foreign  countries  to  get  the  linen 
duties  reduced.  I do  not  see  how  w-e  are  to 
make  any  effort  with  foreign  countries  to  do  that; 
that  is  a matter  of  internal  legislation  for  them 
to  deal  with  ; and  I think  they  would  suspect 
our  motives  if  we  approached  them  about  it. 

11916.  Is  there  any  other  but  one  in  which  we 
could  influence  them ; that  is,  by  threatening 
them  with  corresponding  fiscal  duties  upon  their 
exports? — I should  be  sorry  to  see  that  done. 

11917.  But  still  it  would  benefit  the  linen 
trade,  would  it  not? — I am  afraid  not  in  the  long 
run  ; it  would  only  retard  their  doing  voluntarily 
what  I think  they  will  do  voluntarily.  I think 
the  duties  will  be  reduced  in  the  United  States 
before  long. 

11918.  Do  you  knorv  that  they  tax  our  wool 
also? — Yes;  it  is  prohibitory. 

11919.  Do  jou  know  that  they  put  a tax  upon 
the  raw  material  r — Yes,  I believe  they  do,  but 
they  put  a prohibitive  duty  upon  manufactured 
goods. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

11920.  Do  you  get  any  flax  from  the  southern 
provinces?  — The  total  amount  grown  in  1883 
was  only  a few  hundred  tons  ; it  was  certainly 
not  a thousand  tons  altogether. 

Chairman. 

11921.  You  have  not  been  asked  about  the 
cultivation  of  hemp  ; does  that  show  a decline  ? 
— That  is  a tropical  product. 

11922.  I am  speaking  of  hemp  grown  in  Ire- 
land ? — There  is  no  hemp  grown  in  Ireland. 

11923.  hot  the  Few  Zealand  hemp? — No;  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  hemp;  but  it  is  not  grown 
in  Ireland  at  all. 

11924.  Is  there  any  reason  why  hemp  should 
not  be  grown  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  there 
is  any  reason ; it  can  be  advantageously  grown  in 
any  temperate  climate. 

11925.  Is  that  the  reason  why,  in  the  north  of 


Chairman—  continued. 

Ireland,  we  import  sailcloth  and  ropes  ? — The 
seat  of  the  sailcloth  trade  is  in  Dundee. 

11926.  But  we  have  heard  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  sailcloth  did  formerly  exist  to  a consider- 
able extent.  Dr.  Sullivan  told  the  Committee 
that  at  one  period  the  sailcloth  of  Ireland  was 
renowned  and  distinguished  ; and  the  same  with 
the  manufacture  of  rope  ? — There  is  rope  manu- 
factured in  Belfast,  but  the  hemp  is  imported ; I 
think  it  comes  principally  from  Manilla. 

11927.  There  is  no  hemp  grown  in  any  part 
of  Ireland,  is  there? — No,  there  is  not. 

11928.  Dr.  Sullivan  mentioned  what  he  calls 
the  Flax  Improvement  Association ; is  that  in 
existence  now  ? — No,  but  we  have  an  associa- 
tion corresponding  to  that  called  the  Flax  Supply 
Association. 

11929.  Is  that  a valuable  association? — The 
object  of  that  was  more  to  extend  the  growth  of 
flax  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  for  a 
time  it  appeared  to  have  succeeded ; but  now  its 
efforts  seem  to  have  been  spent. 

11930.  You  stated  that  the  flax  growers  appear 
to  have  ceased  growing  flax  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  I asked  you  whether  that  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  science,  and  you  said,  No. 
I will  read  a passage  from  Sir  Robert  Kane’s 
book  with  regard  to  the  application  of  science  to 
the  growth  of  flax.  This  is  a second  edition  of  a 
book  published  in  1845,  and  therefore  there  may 
be  a considerable  difference  in  the  state  of  things 
between  now  and  then.  Sir  Robert  Kane  says, 
“ It  appeai-s  thus,  that  there  is  twice  as  much  flax 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  foreign  ports 
as  there  is  grown  in  this  country,  and  yet  there 
is  no  actual  impediment  to  its  cultivation  ; for  it 
appeal’s  to  be  unifoi’mly  a remunerating  crop, 
where  attended  to  with  oi’dinary  care,  and  may, 
by  the  pi’oper  application  of  scientific  principles 
to  its  culture,  be  rendered  one  of  the  least  ex- 
pensive or  exhausting  ci’ops  that  the  agriculturist 
can  have  to  do  with.”  Looking  upon  that  passage, 
are  you  in  accordance  with  it? — That  applies  to 
the  growing,  not  to  the  treatment,  of  flax  ; and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
farming  has  greatl}'  improved  in  the  40  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  then. 

11931.  Does  that  apply  to  the  scutching  of 
flax  ? — No.  I do  not  think  the  Continental 
people  are  more  scientific  than  the  Irish  fanners, 
but  they  are  much  more  successful  in  their  prac- 
tice. 

11932.  Is  not  the  use  of  machinery  much 
more  scientific  in  Belgium  that  it  is  in  Ireland  ? 
— No  ; the  difference  is  in  the  preparation  of  the 
flax  for  the  spinner  after  it  is  grown  by  the 
farmer. 

11933.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for 
a more  extended  cultivation  of  flax  in  Ireland? 
— My  suggestion  is,  that  the  Govei’nment  should 
establish  these  schools  of  culture  and,  if  necessary, 
put  up  scutching  machinei’y  and  retteries  lor  the 
treating  of  the  flax,  so  as  to  relieve  the  farmer 
of  it  when  he  had  performed  his  proper  function 
of  growing  it. 

11934.  Do  you  entertain  a high  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  flax  cultivation  as  an  industry  in 
Ix-eland  ? — I do  indeed. 

11935.  I will  read  you  another  passage  from 
the 
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Ch  airman — continued. 

the  same  valuable  author  and  ask  you  whether 
you  agree  with  this,  after  pointing  out  the  va- 
rious matters  in  connection  with  the  cultivation 
and  preparation  of  flax,  he  says  “ such  are  the 
general  conditions  of  this  important  branch  of 
manufacture.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out 
how  strenuously  our  efforts  should  be  directed 
to  the  extension  of  a branch  of  industry,  which, 
in  its  various  departments,  affords,  from  a given 
surface  of  land,  employment  to  a greater  number, 
and  a greater  variety  of  individuals,  than  any 
other  branch  of  human  occupation.  The  agricul- 
turist, the  mechanist  and  the  chemist,  are  all 
equally  occupied  with  its  preparation,  and  cer- 
tainly the  natural  circumstances  of  the  country 
are  such  as  to  adapt  it,  in  a singularly  perfect 
manner,  for  the  development  of  the  flax  and  linen 
manufacture,  to  an  indefinite  extent.”  It  is  im- 
possible to  put  the  matter  in  more  eloquent  words 
than  th.ose,  and  you  really  endorse  that  view  ? — 
There  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  that. 

11936.  Then  Sir  Robert  Kane  goes  on  to  point 
out  how  the  growth  of  flax  might  be  extensively 
encouraged  and  extended  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
I will  go  on  to  what  he  says  about  that.  He 
says,  particularly  speaking  of  Limerick  and  that 
part  of  the  Shannon,  that  it  has  a great 
resemblance  to  the  soil  of  Egypt,  from  which 
as  you  know  the  finest  linen  came,  and 
to  the  Belgian  soil.  He  says,  speaking  of 
the  flow  of  the  rivers,  “ The  lands  hitherto 
liable  to  flood,  by  the  irregular  risings  of  the 
Shannon,  but,  by  the  improvement  of  its  channel, 
about  to  be  permanently  rendered  available  to 
agriculture,”  I am  afraid  that  is  not  done  to  the 
extent  it  ought  to  be,  “amount  to  not  less  than 
32,500  acres  above  Limerick,  whilst  below  that 
city  the  caucasses  or  marshy  grounds,  of  the 
extraordinary  fertility  mentioned  by  Wakefield,” 
who  as  you  know  is  a great  writer  on  Ireland, 
“ are  to  be  found.  Such  soils  afford  the  most 
complete  parallel  to  those  districts  of  Egypt  and  of 
Belgium,  which  have  been  for  ages  the  seats  of 
the  growth  of  flax.  The  water  power  at  Killaloe 


Chairman — continued. 

places  at  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  the 
means  of  every  mechanical  preparation  of  the 
crop.  The  l’iver  furnishes  for  200  miles  the  most 
convenient  access  to  domestic  markets,  and  the 
port  places  him  under  equally  favourable  circum- 
stances for  the  foreign  trade.  So  remarkable  a 
combination  of  facilities  for  industrial  success  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  ” ? — It  would  seem  as  if 
that  would  be  a very  suitable  spot  for  erecting 
one  of  these  retteries. 

11937.  Do  you  think,  notwithstanding  what 
you  said  about  the  disadvantage  caused  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  flax  at  a cheap  rate,  that 
still  there  is  abundant  room  for  a more  extended 
cultivation  of  the  flax  industry,  not  only  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  but  also  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  which 
are  wonderfully  appropriate  to  the  growth  of 
that  industry  ? — I certainly  think  so. 

11938,  You  think  the  importation  is  not  such 
as  to  overcome  the  great  natural  advantages 
which  Ireland  possesses  for  the  growth  of  flax  ? 
— I think  not. 

11939.  That  is  very  encouraging,  and  I will  read 
three  or  four  lines  more  about  that.  He  says, 
“ The  flax  had  formerly  been  actually  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  certain"  parts  of  the  south  and 
centre  of  Ireland,  and  the  quantity  of  produce 
obtained  was  found  decidedly  greater  than  the 
average  of  the  crops  given  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land ” ? — That  is  perfectly  true. 

11940.  Then  he  says,  “ I am  informed  by  ex- 
perienced persons  also  that  the  quality  of  the 
fibre  was  of  delicacy  but  seldom  met  with  in 
the  ordinary  flax  of  Ulster  ; ” and  then  he  adds  a 
very  important  observation,  that  “ neither  the 
cultivation  nor  the  manufacture  was  adopted  by 
the  people  with  the  energy  and  patience  which 
alone  can  lead  to  success.”  As  that  spirit  has 
distinguished  you  in  the  north,  so  will  it  be  de- 
veloped, stimulated  and  aroused,  we  will  hope, 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  ? — That  is  per- 
fectly true. 


Mr.  James  William  Murland,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1 1941.  You  are  the  Chairman,  as  we  know,  of 
the  Great  Northern  of  I reland  Railway  Company  ? 
-Yes. 

11942.  And  your  company  owns  a railway  of 
471  miles? — Yes,  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
is  471  miles  in  length. 

11943.  You  also  work  the  Enniskillen  and 
Bundoran  Railway,  35  miles  in  length? — Yes. 

11944.  You  work  altogether  506  miles,  and 
you  also  supply  locomotive  power  to  Stranorlar 
in  Donegal,  14  miles  more? — Yes. 

1 1 945.  Making  a total  of  520  miles  of  railway  ? 
—Yes. 

11946.  Your  company  is  made  up  of  eleven 
companies  amalgamated  in  the  last  10  years  ? — 
Yes.  I may  say  that  10  years  ago  the  North  of 
Ireland  was  rather  unfortunately  circumstanced, 
having  a very  great  number  of  small  companies. 
Since  that  time  11  of  them  have  been  amalga- 
mated. 

0.98. 


Ch  airm  an — continued. 

11947.  I need  hardly  ask  whether  that  amal- 
gamation has  conferred  great  benefit  upon  the 
country  ? — It  has  conferred  great  benefit  upon 
the  country. 

11948.  Before  the  amalgamation  several  of 
the  lines  were  in  bad  order,  were  they  not? — 
Some  of  them  were  in  bad  order. 

11949.  They  had  an  insufficient  supply  of 
rolling  stock? — They  were  very  short  of  the 
necessary  quantity  of  rolling  stock. 

11950;  Since  that  amalgamation  took  place  has 
your  company  expended  a sum  of  394,000/.  in 
enlarging  stations,  constructing  additional  sidings 
and  signals,  and  otherwise  improving  the  rail- 
way?— We  have. 

11951.  Have  you  expended  in  addition  to  that 
a further  sum  of  131,150/.  for  additional  rolling 
stock? — Yes. 

11952.  In  addition  to  that  large  expenditure 
on  capital  account,  have  you  relaid  the  permanent 
4 N way 
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Chairman — continued. 

way  with  steel  rails  at  considerable  expense?— 
We  have  expended  very  liberally  out  of  revenue 
during  that  time  in  renewing  our  road.  We 
have  a considerable  portion  of  our  railway  now 
renewed  and  laid  with  steel  rails. 

11953.  Have  you  also  revised  the  rates  upon 
several  occasions  upon  the  lines,  and  have  they 
been  reduced  ? — We  have  revised  the  rates  and 
reduced  them. 

11954.  I need  hardly  ask  whether  you  have 
raised  any  ? — There  were  a few  competing  rates 
which  were  extremely  low,  and  they  were 
raised  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
the  others ; but  upon  the  whole  they  have  been 
materially  reduced. 

11955.  Have  you  also  increased  the  number 
of  trains  upon  the  line,  and  has  the  speed  been 
materially  increased? — We  have  increased  the 
number  of  trains  and  we  have  also  increased  the 
accommodation  materially. 

11956.  At  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  what 
was  the  dividend  ? — At  the  time  of  the  amalga- 
mation and  for  a year  or  two  afterwards  we  had  a 
dividend  of  6 per  cent. 

11957.  Has  it  since  declined  ? — It  has  de- 
clined. 

11958.  Has  it  declined  to  per  cent.  ? — Last 

year  the  dividend  was  4^  per  cent. 

11959.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  two  things, 
the  decrease  of  traffic  and  the  reduction  of  the 
rates  upon  the  several  lines? — It  is  mainly  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  rates.  There  has 
been  some  reduction  in  a portion  of  our  traffic 
namely,  in  the  grain,  the  better  paying  tarffic, 
and  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  coal 
traffic.  On  the  whole  the  tonnage  has  remained 
about  the  same,  but  the  receipts  have  diminished 
by  nearly  17,000  l. 

11960.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

11961.  In  what  year  did  the  traffic  reach  its 
maximum  ? — In  the  year  1878. 

11962.  Since  that  time  it  has  never  been  so 
large  ? — The  year  1878  was  the  lai’gest  we  have 
had. 

11963.  Could  you  give  any  reason  for  its  ris- 
ing so  high  ? — Up  to  that  year,  and  for  a long 
series  of  years  before  that,  the  traffic  had  been 
steadily  progressing;  the  receipts  had  been  in- 
creasing about  3 per  cent,  per  annum  before  that 
upon  both  goods  and  passengers.  In  the  year  1881 
we  had  a very  large  falling  off  in  our  traffic. 

11964.  Upon  your  line  have  you  first,  second, 
and  third  class  fares  ? — Yes,  we  have  first,  second, 
and  third  class  fares  upon  our  line. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

11965.  The  reduction  in  the  rates  did  not 
bring  about  an  increase  in  the  traffic  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

11966.  I suppose  you  find,  as  we  do  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  largest  receipts  upon  your  passen- 
ger lines  are  from  the  third  class  ? — The  largest 
receipts,  are  from  the  third  class.  The  receipts 
from  third  class  traffic  are  larger  than  from  both 
the  first  and  second  classes  combined;  and  in 
point  of  numbers  we  carried  in  the  last  half  year 
about  2,000,000  passengers,  about  1,500,000  of 
whom  were  third  class  passengers.  Perhaps  as 


Chairman — continued. 

you  are  speaking  of  passengers  I might  take  the 
opportunity  of  mentioning  that  we  give  return 
tickets  to  our  third  class  passengers  at  a fare  and 
two-thirds ; a very  large  proportion  of  our  third 
class  passengers  travel  upon  return  tickets,  and 
consequently  travel  at  five-sixths  of  a pennv  a 
mile,  which  is  lower  than  the  rate  in  either 
England  or  Scotland. 

1 1967.  That  is  not  only  on  market  days,  is  it? 
— It  is  on  every  day  in  the  week. 

11968.  Your  railways  in  Ireland  have  been 
constructed  more  cheaply  than  ours  in  England 
have  they  not? — Yes,  they  have  been  constructed 
more  cheaply  than  in  England,  but  unfortunately 
our  traffic  is  still  less  in  proportion  to  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

11969.  Upon  what  did  the  cheapness  arise  ; 
was  it  that  the  country  was  more  easily  got 
through  ? — The  country  is  more  easily  got 
through  ; the  centre  of  the  country  is  very  fairly 
flat. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

11970.  And  the  land  is  cheaper  too? — Yes, 
the  land  is  cheaper  too,  no  doubt. 

Chairman. 

11971.  "What  did  your  railway  cost  per  mile 
upon  the  average  ?— I think  our  railway  cost 
about  15,0007.  a mile. 

11972.  In  some  parts  it  would  go  to  about 
13,000/.,  would  it  not? — In  some  lines  it  would 
be  lower. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

1 1 973.  Is  that  the  cost  for  the  double  line  ? — 
One-third  is  double  and  the  rest  is  single. 

11974.  This  is  the  average  of  the  whole? — 
It  is. 

Chairman. 

11975.  What  are  the  lengths  of  single  and 
double  lines? — There  are  about  130  miles  of 
double  and  the  rest  is  single. 

11976.  I believe  as  compared  with  the  English 
and  Scotch  lines  you  do  not  carry  much  mineral 
traffic  ? — W e carry  much  less  mineral  traffic  than 
the  English  and  Scotch  lines. 

1 1977.  What  is  the  principal  mineral  taffic, 
the  coal?— Almost  the  whole  mineral  traffic  we 
carry  is  coal  from  the  ports  to  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

11978.  Do  you  carry  ironstone? — We  have  no 
ironstone  upon  the  Great  Northern  system.  The 
only  ironstone  carried  in  Ireland  is  upon  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway. 

11979.  You  carry  some  stone  which  is  classed 
with  other  minerals  ? — Yes,  we  carry  sandstone 
from  Lord  Ranfureey’s  quarries  near  Dungan- 
non. 

11980.  And  those  quarries  are  in  good  work- 
ing order,  are  they  not  ? — It  seems  to  be  very 
good  stone,  and  they  are  selling  it  in  both  Dublin 
and  Belfast. 

11981.  His  Lordship  takes  a great  interest  in 
the  industry  of  the  district,  does  he  not  ?— He 
does,  and  we  have  made  rates  which  I believe 
are  satisfactory  to  his  Lordship. 

11982.  I have  a letter  from  a gentlemen  who 
states  that  he  left  him  at  work  himself  in  his 
quarries ; that  is  not  often  the  case  in  your 
country,  is  it? — Very  seldom. 

11983.  You 
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Chairman — continued. 

11983.  You  have  very  good  granite  in  Newry, 

have  you  not?— Yes..  0 ,, 

11984.  Have  you  marble  on  your  line  ?— JNo, 
we  have  no  marble,  we  have  one  or  two  quarries 
of  good  limestone,  but  it  is  not  much  of  a.  traffic 
upon  the  railway. 

11985.  Do  you  carry  some  clay  for  the  pot- 
tery  ? — W e have  one  place  upon  the  line  where 
pottery  is  made,  namely,  Belleek,  which  has 
been  making  pottery  for  20  years. 

11986.  Is  that  in  a flourishing  condition  now  ? 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  l do  not  think  it  is  in  a 

very  flourishing  condition  now.  We  have  done 
all  we  could  for  it  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  it;  we  have  carried  coal  for  them  at  cost 
price.  Not  having  all  the  material  for  making 
the  china  on  the  spot  they  had  to  get  some  clay 
and  other  things  from  various  places,  and  we 
have  carried  them  from  the  port  of  Londonderry 
to  Belleek  at  a very  low  figure  indeed,  barely 
the  cost  price. 

11987.  We  have  heard  since  we  have  been  in 
this  room  that  they  got  into  difficulties,  and  that 
they  were  resuscitated  by  an  industrial  company 
who  took  it  up  in  small  shares? — Yes,  1 believe 
that  was  so. 

11988.  It  was  stated  that  the  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  population  around  Belleek  struck 
everybody  who  went  there  ; that  the  people  from 
being  poor  and  squalid  and  miserable  seemed  to 
have  become  well-to-do  and  prosperous  ? — I can- 
not say  how  that  may  be. 

11989.  You  carried  a great  deal  of  coal  an 
1884;  I see  you  carried  201,000  tons? — Yes, 
that  is  what  we  earned  that  year. 

11990.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  the 
average  amount  received  by  you  on  each  ton 
carried  ? — The  average  amount  received  on  each 
ton  carried  by  the  Great  Northern  Company  was 
2 s.  8^  d. ; but  a portion  of  that  coal,  a pood  deal 
of  it,  in  fact,  passed  over  the  Belfast  Central 
Railway,  and  the  parties  getting  the  coal  had  to 
pay  them  11  d.  a ton. 

11991.  Had  they,  in  addition,  to  pay  1 d.  a 
ton?— Yes,  to  the  Harbour  Commissioners  for 
the  use  of  their  tramway.  But  adding  that  Ilf?, 
to  what  we  l’eceive  ourselves,  treating  the  Belfast 
Central  as  if  it  were  a portion  of  our  system,  the 
average  receipt  for  coal  then  would  be  3 s.  0|  d. 
per  ton.  We  calculate  that  out  of  that,  after  pay- 
ing working  expenses  and  the  use  of  waggons,  we 
have  not  40  per  cent.  pi’ofit;  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  not  more  than  about  Is.  3 d.  on  evei-y  ton 
of  traffic  towards  meeting  the  interest  on  our 
debenture  stock,  and  the  dividends  on  our  ordin- 
ary shares. 

11992.  The  coal  that  you  carry  you  generally 
carry  from  the  ports  into  the  interior  of  Ireland  . 
—Yes. 

11993.  Do  you  carry  much  the  other  way  ? 
We  carry  none  the  other  way. 

11994.  Do  you  pass  any  coalfield  ?— No  ; there 
is  a small  quantity  of  coal  raised  at  a place  called 
Coal  Island,  but  it  is  all  used  locally,  I think 
principally  in  burning  bricks. 

11995.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  being  able  to 
make  any  further  adduction  in  the  rates  for 
carrying  coal?— I think  the  profit  we  have  at 
present  out  of  our.  carriage  of  coal  is  so  small 
. 0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

that  we  could  not  make  any  reduction  upon  it 
with  the  least  regard  to  making  a dividend  for 
our  shareholders. 

11996.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  average  coal 
rate  you  receive  being  so  small;  would  that 
arise  from  the  towns  being  so  few? — And  from 
the  fact  that  Ireland  is  a small  island  sun-ounded 
by  ports,  and  we  never  have  occasion  to  carry 
coals  for  longer  distances  than  50  or  60  miles; 
the  avei’age  distance  over  which  we  carry  them 
is  about  30  miles.  We  carry  the  coal  under 
entirely  different  conditions  from  those  in  Eng- 
land, which  I will  explain  to  the  Committee.  In 
England  coal  is  carried  in  train  loads  for  long 
distances,  very  often  in  trucks  or  wagons 
belonging  to  the  coal  owners ; these  wagons  are 
put  upon  the  sidings,  and  consequently  the  rail-  . 
way  company  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  haul 
them  to  their  destination  and  there  put  them 
upon  another  siding.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  to  carry  trucks  of  coal  to  various  sta- 
tions ; we  never  have  a train  load.  We  carry 
the  coal  in  our  own  waggons,  for  short  distances, 
and  in  such  small  quantities  that  they  have  to  be 
mixed  up  with  our  other  goods;  consequently 
there  is  a great  deal  of  shunting  and  marshalling 
to  be  done,  which  involves  expense, 

11997.  Sometimes  the  coal  traffic  is  mixed 
with  the  passenger  traffic,  is  it  not? — Never,  but 
it  is  mixed  with  goods  traffic. 

11998.  I think  you  have  stated  that  there  is 
no  mineral  raised  near  your  railway  except  at 
Coal  Island  ? — No;  there  was  an  attempt  I should 
mention  at  Coal  Island  to  improve  the  mining 
there,  in  which  an  English  company  embarked,  I 
believe,  a large  sum  of  money  (I  daresay  one  of 
the  honourable  Members  on  the  Committee 
knows  more  about  that  than  I do),  in  sinking  a 
shaft,  and  trying  to  get  into  a better  vein  of 
coal. 

11999.  How  long  ago  was  that?— It  is  seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 

12000.  That  has  been  abandoned  now,  has  it 
not?— Yes,  it  has  been  abandoned.  We  never 
got  any  coal  to  carry  from  it. 

12001.  The  coal  was  used  for  burning  bricks 
there,  was  it  not? — Yes  and  they  still  have  some 
coal  there.  They  have  for  some  time  got  coal 
for  burning  bricks  from  the  spot. 

12002.  You  constructed  the  line  to  Bally- 
i-oney,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

12003.  In  the  expectation  that  iron  ore  would 
be  furnished  over  your  line  ?— Yes  ; we  had  evi- 
dence given  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  that  if  that  line  were  made,  at  least  900 
tons  a week  of  iron  ore  would  come  over  it.  We 
made  the  line  but  we  never  got  any  iron  ore. 

12004.  You  have  carried  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  goods  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Coal 
Island,  bricks,  tiles  and  fire-clay  goods  ?— Yes. 

12005.  Do  you  i-emember  the  quantity  you 
carried  in  the  last  four  yeai-s  ? — Yes;  in  1880  the 
quantity  canned  was,  2,463  tons;  in  1881  it  was 
2,688  tons;  in  1882  it  was  2,474  tons;  in  1883 
it  was  2,684  tons;  and  in  1884  it  was  2,833  tons. 

12006.  There  has  been  some  slight  increase 
— Yes,  that  is  so  ; there  has  been  some  slight  in- 
crease in  the  traffic.  There  was  a witness  ex- 
amined before  the  Committee  who  might  have 
led  you  to  imagine  that  the  traffic  had  been  des- 

4 n 2 troyed 
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Cli  airman — con  tinued. 

troyed  by  the  railway  rates.  The  fact  is,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  traffic  has  been  slightly  in- 
creasing. 

12007.  Have  you  come  across  Mr.  Develin? 
— Yes,  he  carried  on  business  there  for  some 
years.  He  represented  that  he  was  crushed  by 
our  railway  rates ; he  also  represented  to  the 
Committee  that  we,  for  the  purpose  I suppose  of 
depressing  Irish  industry,  preferred  procuring 
drainage  pipes  from  other  places  instead  of  using 
his. 

12008.  He  stated  that  the  railway  company 
themselves  carried  fire-clay  goods  from  places 
beyond  the  sea  at  lower  rates  than  they  carry 
goods  from  Coal  Island  ; is  that  so  ? — That  is  not 
true ; we  carry  at  exactly  the  same  rates  from 
the  ports  to  the  interior  as  from  Coal  Island  to 
any  other  place  ; we  charge  uniform  rates. 

12009.  Then  it  was  also  stated  that  you  used 
Scotch  drainage  pipes  instead  of  his  ? — And  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  as  our  engineer  said,  his  pipes 
were  not  fit  to  use,  and  that  opinion  of  our  engineer 
was  supported  by  the  fact  that  at  Dungannon 
where  they  carried  on  drainage  and  waterworks 
the  constructor  for  those  tried  to  use  Mr. 
Develin’s pipes,  but  the  engineer  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  used.  The  consequence  was  that 
they  used  for  these  waterworks  pipes  imported 
from  Scotland,  on  which  they  paid  a carriage  of 
1 9 s.  9 d.  per  ton,  whereas  they  could  have  had 
Mr.  Develin’s  pipes  for  2 s.  6 d.  carriage.  Mr. 
Develin’s  works  are  only  about  three  or  four 
miles  from  Dungannon. 

Mi'.  Kenny. 

12010.  Were  Mr.  Develin’s  pipes  actually 
used  at  Dungannon  ? — He  offered  them  to  the 
contractor,  but  they  were  rejected, 

12011.  The  pipes  had  not  absolutely  failed  on 
trial,  had  they  ? — No,  they  were  never  used. 

Chairman. 

12012.  Huve  you  a fish  traffic  upon  your 
railway? — We  have  a certain  amount  of  fish 
traffic.  There  is  a very  good  salmon  fishery  at 
Ballyshannon  upon  the  river  Erne,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  salmon  and  eels  carried  from 
there  to  Dublin,  and  to  England  at  through 
rates. 

12013.  You  have  not  much  traffic  in  deep  sea 
fish  ? — Not  a very  great  deal.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  fish  caught  in  Donegal  Bay,  but  it  is 
not  a large  quantity.  We  carry  herrings  and 
mackerel  at  1 s.  6 d.  per  cwt.  to  Dublin,  and  other 
fish,  turbot  or  anything  of  that  kind,  we  carry  at 
2 s.  per  cwt.  to  Dublin. 

12014.  It  is  3 s.  6 d.  to  Liverpool  and  6 s.  6 d. 
to  London  ? — Yes,  for  salmon. 

12015.  Do  you  give  accommodation  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  that  fish  to  market  ? — Yes, 
we  have  provided  vans  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing it  to  market,  with  double  roofs  and  proper 
accommodation. 

12016.  Does  the  salmon  require  a great  degree 
of  care  ? — These  are  all  carried  in  passenger 
trains  at  rapid  speed;  they  cannot  be  carried 
in  goods  trains. 

12017.  Do  you  bring  herrings  and  mackerel 
from  Donegal  Bay? — Yes,  we  carry  that,  as  I 


Chairman — continued. 

have  stated,  at  1 s.  6 d.  a cwt.  to  Dublin  and  the 
more  valuable  fish  at  2 s.  a ton. 

12018.  From  Bundoran  to  Dublin  is  a dis- 
tance of  158  miles  ? — Yes. 

12019.  I believe  we  have  already  heard  that 
the  fishing  upon  the  Donegal  coast  is  capable  of  great 
extension ; no  doubt  you  could  carry  more  than 
you  do? — We  would  be  glad  to  get  more  to 
carry ; they  are  now  building  a pier  at  Bundoran 
there  having  hitherto  been  no  pier  there;  there 
is  a fishing  harbour  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Bay  at  Killibegs,  which  I am  told  is  a very  good 
fishing  station,  but  unfortunately  it  is  18  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  railway  station. 

12020.  What  is  the  nearest  railway  station  to 
Killibegs? — Drominin,  which  is  18  miles. 

12021.  How  has  the  fish  to  be  taken  to  the 
station  ?-~It  has  to  be  carted  for  that  distance. 

12022.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  filling  up  that 
gap?— There  was  a proposal  to  make  a light 
railway.  The  railway  from  Stranorlar  to  Dro- 
minin is  a light  railway,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
cany  that  on  with  a county  guarantee,  with  the 
assistance  promised  by  the  Government,  of  pay- 
ing 2 per  cent,  of  the  loss  upon  these  railways. 
But  even  the  3 per  cent,  that  would  fall  upon 
the  Baronies  was  considered  more  than  that  very 
poor  district  could  afford. 

12023.  Do  not  you  think  that  more  facilities 
for  communication  should  be  given  in  that  case 
to  supplement  the  extensive  industries  of  fishing 
and  so  on  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
if  it  could  be  done,  but  in  the  case  of  these  remote 
and  poor  districts  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
Baronies  to  undertake  heavy  burthens. 

12024.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  should 
be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
such  railways  as  that  ? — It  appears  to  me  that 
they  might  in  the  poor  districts  adopt  a some- 
Avhat  different  course  from  what  they  have  done 
in  the  other  districts.  According  to  the  present 
plan  a company  has  to  be  formed,  and  they  have 
to  raise  capital  upon  a perpetual  guarantee  of 
five  per  cent,  out  of  which,  if  the  Government 
pay  2 per  cent.,  there  still  remains  3 per  cent,  to 
be  paid  by  the  ratepayers  ; whereas  if  the  Go- 
vernment themselves  would  furnish  the  capital  at 
3^  per  cent,  and  got  one  and  a half  per  cent, 
from  the  ratepayers,  the  Government  would  not 
be  any  losers  by  that  transaction,  and  it  would 
only  put  the  burden  upon  the  ratepayers  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  what  it  is  under  the  present 
system. 

12025.  Could  the  light  railway  you  have  men- 
tioned as  being  advantageous  from  Drominin  to 
Killibegs  be  constructed  at  a moderate  cost  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

12026. _ What  are  the  engineering  difficulties? 
— There  is  nothing  special. 

12027.  Are  you  also  doing  a traffic  upon  your 
line  in  butter,  eggs  and  meat? — Yes. 

12028.  Where  would  the  butter,  eggs  and 
meat  come  from  ? — The  supply  is  generally  dif- 
fused over  the  lines. 

12029.  How  is  the  butter  carried  on  your  line? 
— It  is  carried  in  vans,  and  a portion  of  it  is 
carried  in  passenger  vans  at  a uniform  rate  to 
London  of  a halfpenny  a pound  from  every  por- 
tion of  our  system  in  Ireland  in  small  parcels. 
In  larger  quantities  it  is  carried  in  goods  trains 
and 
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Chairman — continued. 

and  it  is  booked  through  to  all  parts  of  England 
at  a rate  which  is  somewhat  less  than  a farthing 
a pound. 

12030.  Then,  as  to  Glasgow  and  .Liverpool, 
what  is  the  rate  ?— To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 
the  butter  is  carried  at  much  lower  rates  still, 
but  to  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  London,  it 
is  carried  in  quantities  at  a rate  that  works  out 
at  about  a farthing  a pound. 

12031.  Is  that  butter  traffic  considerable? — 
The  butter  traffic  is  not  so  considerable  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  as  in  the  south,  but  it  is  a con- 
siderable traffic. 

12032.  I suppose  you  are  careful  m carrying 
an  article  like  that  upon  your  railway  ?— Yes,  we 
take  as  much  care  as  possible  with  it. . 

12033.  How  is  the  fresh  meat  carried?— It  is 
carried  in  vans  ivith  as  much  speed  as  possible  by 
our  quickest  passenger  trains. 

12034.  At  what  rate  per  hundred  weight  ?— I 
think  3 s.  6 d.  is  the  rate,  that  is  from  any  part  of 
our  line,  even  from  the  most  distant  parts  to 
London. 

12035.  What  time  will  that  take  from  the  most 
distant  part  of  your  line  to  London? — Forty 
hours. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

12036.  The  rate  would  be  the  same  whether 
it  came  from  the  extreme  of  your  line  or  from 
the  nearest  part? — Yes,  there  is  no  difference. 
It  conies,  generally  speaking,  from  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  our  line,  Enniskillen  and  so  on. 

Chairman. 

12037.  Did  you  last  year  carry  2,336  tons  of 
fresh  meat  ?— Yes,  we  carried  2,33(5  tons  of  fresh 
meat  through  to  England;  but  in  addition  to 
that  we  have  a very  considerable  traffic  in 
slaughtered  pigs  carried  from  different  portions 
of  the  line  to  Belfast  and  Londonderry,  where 
the  provision  merchants  carry  on  business ; we 
carr  ied  upwards  of  10,000  tons  of  dead  meat. 

12038.  Do  the  live  animals  go  upon  your 
i;ne  ? — There  is  a difference  between  the  north 
and  south  of  Ireland.  In  the  south,  they  all 
travel  alive,  whereas  iu  the  north  of  Ireland  a 
very  considerable  proportion  go  slaughtered. 

12039.  The  pigs  go  a long  journey  by  sea,  do 
they  not?— A very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  live  pigs  that  are  produced  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  go  to  establishments  in  Limerick  and 
Waterford,  where  they  make  bacon  and  hams. 

] 2040.  Has  your  attention  been  turned  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Greenhill? — Yes,  it  has. 

12041.  Is  there  any  part  of  his  evidence  that 
you  wish  in  any -way  to  question?  There  are 
several  parts  of  the  evidence  which  I should  like 
to  deal  with,  and,  first  of  all,  as  to  flax. 
Mr.  Greenhill  gives  the  rates  from  two  of  our 
most  distant  stations  for  flax,  Ballybay  and 
Cootehill.  He  gives  the  rates  as  16  s.  a ton  from 
Ballybay  and  17  s.  from  Cootehill  . per  ton,  the 
distance  in  the  one  case  being  80  miles  and  in  the 
other  case  88  miles.  Now  the  rates  of  16  s.  and 
17  s.  respectively  include  cartage  at  Ballybay  aud 
Cootehill.  If  we  deduct  3 s.  6 <1.  per  ton  in  each 
case  for  the  cartage  and  the  terminals,  that  is, 
Is.  3 d.  for  each  terminal  and  1 s.  for  cartage,  it 
leaves  us  then  12  s.  ^6  d.  and  13  s.  6d.  respec- 
tively. 

0.98. 


Chairman— continued. 

12042.  I believe  you  cannot  carry  more  than 
a certain  number  of  tons  in  a waggon  ? — We  can 
only  get  on  the  average  about  three  tons  of  this 
flax  in  a waggon,  and  the  consequence  of  that  is 
that  we  only  receive  per  truck  per  mile  about 
5 J d.  for  the  carriage  of  the  flax,  and  rather  less 
than  2 cl.  per  ton  per  mile. 

12043.  I believe  that  flax  is  an  article  that  is 
extremely  valuable  and  requires  a great  deal  of 
care? — Flax,  as  you  have  already  heard  in 
evidence  before  the  Committee  to-day,  varies  from 
about  50 1.  a ton  to  a still  higher  price. 

12044.  So  that  the  rate  of  carriage  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article  ? 
— It  does  bear  a very  small  proportion,  to  the 
value  ; there  are  very  much  shorter  distances 
upon  the  line  from  which  flax  comes ; but  even 
taking  the  longest  flax  distances  upon  the  line, 
it  comes  to  rather  less  than  \\cl.  a stone.  A 
stone  of  flax  is  worth  about  7 s.,  and  all  we  get 
is  about  1 \d. 

12045.  The  Act  of  Parliament  entitles  you  to 
charge  4 d.  a ton,  does  it  not? — Yes,  we  are 
authorised  to  charge  Ad.  a ton,  and  something 
also  for  loading  and  unloading ; that  is  just  twice 
as  much  as  we  are  charging. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

12046.  Is  the  correction  you  make  to  this 
effect,  that  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the 
rates  charged  over  a distance  of  80  or  88  miles  ? 
— I stated  that  in  one  case  the  charge  is  16  s.  a 
ton,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  17  s.  a ton. 

12047.  Then  you  gave  5£  d.  per  truck  per 
mile  as  the  rate  in  both  cases  ? — Yes. 

12048.  There  is  not  an  inconsistency  then  in 
the  two  charges  as  given  by  Mr.  Greenhill? — 
There  is  no  inconsistency. 

Chairman. 

12049.  Then  there  is  another  article  that  you 
carry  a good  deal  of,  namely,  grass  seed ; the 
rate  for  which  was  stated  by  Mr.  Greenhill  to  be, 
from  Clones  to  Belfast,  18  s.  3 d.  per  ton.  What 
do  you  say  as  to  the  rates  for  that  traffic  to 
Belfast  ? — The  rate  given  by  Mr.  Greenhill  from 
Clones  to  Belfast  was  18  s.  3 cl.  per  ton;  this  is 
a mistake  on  Mr.  Greenhill’s  part.  There  are 
two  rates  for  this  traffic  from  Clones  to  Belfast, 
one  of  13  s.  9 d.  a ton  for  consignments  of  three 
tons  or  more,  and  one  of  15  s.  9 d.  a ton  for  con- 
signments under  three  tons.  The  greater  part 
of  the  grass  seed  traffic  is  carried  at  13  s.  9 d.  per 
ton,  and  both  those  rates  include  cartage,  at 
Clones. 

12050.  If  you  take  off  from  that  rate  the 
amount  for  cartage  and  terminals,  what  does  that 
leave  you  ? — Deducting  3 s.  6 d.  for  cartage  and 
terminals  it  leaves  us  10  s.  3 d.  nett. 

12051.  Does  that  come  to  2 cl.  a ton  per  mile? 
— It  would  be  under  2d.  a ton  per  mile,  and.it 
would  be  about  the  same  rate  per  truck  per  mile 
as  the  flax. 

12052.  In  that  case  you  are  entitled  to  make 
a larger  charge,  are  you  not? — Yes,  in  that  case 
we  are  also  entitled  to  charge  4 d.  a ton  per  mile 
instead  of  the  2 cl.  which  we  do  charge. 

12053.  Then  the  Committee,  have  also  had 
evidence  about  the  carriage  of  biscuits  ; we  were 
told  that  the  rate  for  biscuits  from  Belfast  to 
4 N 3 Slig° 
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Chairman— continued. 

Sligo  is  33  s.  4 d.  per  ton  ; you  have  two  rates, 
have  you  not? — Yes. 

12054.  The  rate  of  33  s.  4 d.  is  for  fancy  bis- 
cuits carried  in  tins ; the  other  biscuits  are 
carried  for  24  s.  2 d.,  that  is  to  say,  common 
biscuits  in  boxes, 

12055.  Mr.  Greenhill  made  no  distinction,  I 
believe  ? — He  looked  out  for  the  highest  rate,  no 
doubt. 

12056.  Did  he  also  mention  the  rate  for  bis- 
cuits from  Belfast  to  Thurles? — He  states  the 
rate  at  40  s.,  which  is  the  rate  for  fancy  biscuits ; 
whereas  there  are  two,  27  s.  6 d.  being  the  rate 
for  common  biscuits. 

12057.  Then  with  regard  to  soap,  Mr.  Green- 
hill  gives  the  rate  from  Belfast  to  Newry  as 
13  s.  9 d.  per  ton ; what  have  you  to  say  about 
that  ? — That  is  incorrect ; the  rate  is  10  s.  3 d. 
from  station  to  station.  We  cart  in  Newry 
occasionally  at  11  s.  3 d.  a ton. 

12058.  Therefore,  even  including  the  cartage, 
you  do  not  get  up  to  the  13  s.  9 d.  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

12059.  The  same  remark  then  applies  to  the 
rate  between  Belfast  and  Enniskillen,  does  it 
not  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Greenhill  gives  that  as  19  s.  9 d., 
while  the  rate  is  16s.  3d.  station  to  station. 

12060.  And  when  carted  at  Enniskillen,  how 
much  is  it  ? — 17  s.  3 d. 

12061-  Then  with  regard  toBallina? — From 
Belfast  to  Ballina  the  distance  is  231  miles,  and 
Mr.  Greenhill  gives  the  rate  at  22  s.  6 d.  a ton 
from  station  to  station;  that  is  a mistake;  the  rate 
is  20  s.  a ton. 

12062.  How  much  would  that  be  per  mile? — 
That  would  be  about  a penny  per  ton  per  mile. 

12063.  Mr.  Greenhill  spoke  of  sugar  also  ? — 
Mr.  Greenhill  stated  that  the  through  rate  for 
sugar  from  Glasgow  to  Portadown  was  9 s.  7 d. 
a ton  as  against  15  s.  7 d.,  the  sum  of  the  two 
local  rates,  Glasgow  to  Belfast  and  Belfast  to 
Portadown. 

12064.  Is  that  correct? — The  through  rate 
for  sugar  from  Glasgow  to  Portadown  via  Belfast 
is  16  s.  2 d.  per  ton,  including  dues  at  Belfast. 

Mr.  Dickson  stated  that  Mr.  Greenhill 
had  written  to  him  to  say  that  he  had  cor- 
rected his  evidence  upon  the  point  of  the 
rates  for  sugar,  having  found  himself  to  be  in 
error  upon  that  subject. 

Chairman. 

f.  12065.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  how  your 
company  arranges  the  through  rates  ? — They  are 
arranged  in  this  way:  the  managers  of  the 
different  companies  interested  in  the  through 
rates  meet  and  arrange  the  rates,  and  they 
arrange  them  upon  this  principle  : they  take 
for  the  through  rates  the  sum  of  the  local  rates 
by  the  cheapest  route ; if  there  are  two  routes, 
one  higher  than  another,  they  make  the  through 
rate  according  to  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  by 
the  cheapest  route. 

12066.  And  your  company  fix  the  rates 
independently  of  the  English  managers? — Yes, 
they  are  not  under  the  control  of  English 
managers.  The  reason  for  making  the  through 
rate  the  same  of  the  local  rates  by  the  cheapest 
route  is  obvious,  it  would  be  no  use  having  the 


Chairman  — continued. 

through  rate  higher  than  the  sum  of  the  local 
rates  by  the  cheapest  route,  otherwise  everybody 
would  use  the  cheapest  route  and  would  be  put 
to  the  inconvenience  of  booking  and  re-bookin«- 
their  traffic. 

12.067.  At  such  conference  are  the  through 
rates  ever  varied  or  altered  ? — They  are ; in 
fact,  the  arrangements  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  a conference  of  that  kind. 

12068.  Mr.  Greenhill  also  gave  instances  of 
the  carriage  of  silk  from  Manchester  to  Omagh ; 
have  you  read  that  part  of  his  evidence  ? — Yes, 
I have  not  gone  through  all  his  rates,  but  I have 
taken  that  as  an  illustration.  Mr.  Greenhill 
states  that  the  through  rates  for  silk  from  Man- 
chester to  Omagh  are  73  s.  4 c/. ; that  was  right. 
Then  he  stated  that  the  two  local  rates,  from 
Manchester  to  Belfast  and  Belfast  to  Omagh, 
amounted  to  5 /.  1 s.  6 d. 

12069.  Is  that  right? — That  is  quite  wrong. 

12070.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  in  what 
respect  it  is  incorrect?— The  sum  of  the  local 
rates  is  80s.,  namely,  Manchester  to  Belfast, 
57  s.  6 d.,  and  Belfast  to  Omagh,  22  s.  6d .;  but 
the  cheapest  route  for  silk  from  Manchester  to 
Omagh  is  by  Londonderry.  There  they  have  a 
long  sea  passage,  and  the  rates  are  cheaper  to 
send  silk  from  Manchester  to  Londonderry  and 
thence  to  Omagh.  Accordingly,  the  through 
rate  is  fixed  upon  the  local  rates  between  Man- 
chester and  Londonderry,  and  Londonderry  and 
Omagh. 

Mr.  Kenny. 

12071.  What  is  the  rate  from  Londonderry  to 
Omagh? -It  is  about  15s.  to  16s.,  but  the 
through  rate  of  73  s.  4 d.  is,  in  fact,  the  sum  of  the 
local  rates  (rom  Manchester  to  Londonderry,  and 
from  Londonderry  to  Omagh. 

Chairman. 

12072.  From  Manchester  to  Portadown, 
Mr.  Greenhill  stated  that  the  through  rate  fox- 
silk  was  66  s.  8 d.  per  ton,  and  that  the  sum  of 
the  local  rates  was  89  s.  2 d.  per  ton ; is  that  also 
incorrect  ?—  That  is  also  incorrect. 

12073.  What  is  the  real  local  rate? — The 
through  rate  is  66  s.  8 d.,  that  is  right ; but  the 
local  rate  is  altogether  69  s.  2 d. 

12074.  Then  there  is  only  a small  difference 
between  the  two,  namely,  the  difference  between 
69  s.  2 d.,  the  local  rates,  and  66  s.  8 d.,  the 
through  rate?  — Yes;  in  that  case  there  is  a 
difference  of  2 s.  6 d. 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 

12075.  I wish  to  ask  you  a question  with 
regard  to  an  answer  you  gave  to  the  honourable 
Chairman  ; you  stated  that  the  falling  off  in  the 
receipts  from  the  traffic  on  your  line  was  owing 
to  the  decreased  rates  ? — Yes. 

12076.  Have  you  any  real  authority  for  say- 
ing that  that  was  the  cause  of  that  decrease  ?— 

I he  authority  for  it  is  that  we  have  been  cai-ry- 
ing  about  the  same  tonnage,  and  we  have 
received  so  much  less  money. 

12077.  So  far  that  is  good,  but  is  the  getting 
no  increase  of  traffic  not  partly  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  country  ? — I quite  think  it  is  owino- 
to  the  state  of  the  country. 

12078.  Do 
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Sir  Hervey  j?™ee— continued.  Mr.  Carry— continued. 

,2078  Do  fou  not  think  that  there  are  other  go  hy  the  port  of  Belfast;  so  that  in  .that  par- 
lires  which  hare  not  decreased  their  rates  which  ticular  ease  the  port  of  Belfast  is  benefited.  Bat 
slso  hare  a less  traffic  ? — I think  that  if  the  if  an  intermediate  man  in  Belfast,  haring  bought 
country  had  been  in  a satisfactory  condition,  and  goods  m Manchester,  sends  them  to  a mai  m 
- satisfactory  condition,  we  would  Omagh,  he  would  lose  that  advantage  , but  all 
,Wv  «r  inf.ren.se.  in  the  receipts  that  kind  of  business  is  being  removed  altogether. 

r Shut 


the  trade  in  a satioiavot.ua.ji  ....  .. - — m • • v • 

have  had  probably  an  increase  in  the  receipts  that  kind  of  business  is  being  n . - 

from  the  traffic.  We  hare  not  had  an  increase  in  1208ffi  The  mtermed, ate  man  is  being 
the  traffic,  but  we  hare  had  a falling  off  in  the  re-  out  ?-l  es  ; for  the  beneit  of  the  consumer,  and 


ceiffis^n  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  also,  in  my 
12079.  It  is  an  important  question  whether  opinion, 
vou,  as  chairman  of  a railway  board,  consider  that  1 ono 

V + Kr-Lrrv  A Of  VPfl  SP  (I  VP.fP.l  r,  ts  ? 


12087.  The  rates  you  have  given  us  for  the 
carriage  of  coal  and  flax  are  all  arranged  under 
different  classifications,  I presume  ? — Yes. 

12088.  We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Findlay  that 
the  classification  of  Irish  railways,  and  the  classi- 
fication of  English  railways  do  not  correspond  ? — 
No;  we  have  a different  classification  in  Ireland. 

12089.  Would  you  not  think  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  railway  companies  in  Ireland 
to  bring  their  classification  into  unison  with  the 
classification  in  England  ? — I daresay  it  ■ would. 
That  has  been  a matter  that  has  been  talked  of. 


low  rates  of  necessity  bring  decreased  receipts  . 

—If  trade  were  brisk  we  certainly  would  have 
hoped  that  we  would  have  been  compensated  for 
our  reduction  of  the  rates  by  increased  trade. 

12080.  It  was  not  simply  a decrease  of  your 
rates,  but  also  a decrease  of  your  traffic  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Corry. 

12081.  I am  very  anxious  to  find  out  exactly 
in  what  way  the  through  rates  are  arranged, 
because  we  are  told  that  goods  sent  from  New  > 

York  to  Belfast  via  Glasgow,  are  stopped  at  and  1 daresay  it  would  be  so. 

Glasgow,  and  that  a rebate  is  given  to  the  owner  12090.  Because  then  every  merchant  and  trader 
of  those  goods,  on  his  availing  himself  of  the  would  know  exactly  under  what  head  his  goods 

through  rate  from  Glasgow  to  Belfast,  whereby  were  being  carried?— Quite  so. 

he  could  save  money,  is  that  so?— I think  not.  12091.  The  coal  traffic  is  one  that  requires  a 

12082.  Mr.  Greenhill  told  us  that  people  got  good  deal  of  development,  I think,  because  theie 
a rebate  from  the  steamship  owner  who  carried  seems  to  be  still  a good  deal  of  carting  from  the 
the  goods  from  New  York  to  Glasgow,  which  quays  at  Belfast  to  the  different  railway  stations , 
enabled  them  to  get  a through  rate  from  Glas-  but  I suppose  that  that  will obviatgd  to  a 
eow  to  Ireland  which  was  less  than  the  two  local  certain  extent  when  the  Great  Noi  them  Railway 
rates  put  together,  is  that  so?— Not  knowing  Company  gets  the  Central  Railway  under  its 
what  the  particular  charge  is,  I really  cannot  own  management  r— Even  during  the > time  past 
answer  that  question.  Ido  not  know  the  par-  nearly  all  the  coal  was  shipped  at  the  Belfast 
ticulars  of  it  sufficiently  ; I will  look  into  it  m Central  Railway  and  not  carted  through  Belfast , 
the  course  of  the  evening,  and  will  be  able  to  but  of  course  now  that  the  Great  _ Northern 
answer  it  to-morrow  morning  probably.  That  is  Railway  Company  is  getting  possession  of  the 
a very  special  and  peculiar  case,  and  I should  Central  Railway  they  will  endeavour  to  send  all 
not  like  to  answer  it  without  considering  the  the  traffic  that  they  possibly  can  over  the  Cential 
ouestion.  Railway. 

1 1208.8'.  There  is  a general  impression  that,  the  12092.  You  say  that  the  fact  of  the  distances 
through  rates  are  arranged  on  very  much  lower  being  so  short  in  Ireland  is  the  reason  why  the 
terms°than  the  local  rates  are,  and  I want,  to  find  rate  is  so  much  higher  than  it  is  in  England  for 
out  if  that  is  so  ?— I stated  to  the  Committee  carrying  coal ?— I say  that  in  England,  owing  to 
that  the  through  rates  are  arranged  according  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  built  oi 
the  sum  of  the° local  rates,  generally  speaking,  by  the  coal  is  carried,  the  railway  companies  can 
the  cheapest  route.  It  may  be  that  a particular  afford  to  carry  it  at  a considerably  cheapei  late 
route  is  not  the  cheapest  route,  and  then  the  rate  than  we  can  in  Ireland,  but  there  is  coal  in 
will  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  by  England, no  doubt,  carried  under  similar  conditions 
that  route  : but  the  Belfast  people  are  not  pre-  to  those  under  which  we  carry  it,  as  m the  south 
iudiced  by  that.  Take  silk  via  Belfast  to  Omagh.  „f  England  for  example.  I should  say  that  when 
J 12084  Silk  is  a very  small  trade? — Belfast  is  we  had,  in  a case  which  was  heard  before  the 
not  prejudiced,  because  that  commodity  would  Railway  Commissioners,  un  examination  into  the 
otherwise  be  sent  by  the  cheapest  route  via  Lon-  local  rates,  we  had  the  goods  manager  ot  the 
donderrv  London  and  North  Western  Company  examined 

12085.  ' Would  it  be  sent  via  Londonderry,  who  stated  on  his  oath  that  our  rates  were  fair  and 
although  the  distance  is  very  much  greater,  taking  reasonable  rates,  and  about  similar  tc > what  tney 
the  sea  into  consideration,  than  coming  by  Man-  would  charge  under  similar  circumstances 
Chester  to  Fleetwood  and  then  to  Belfast,  and  England. 

then  being  sent  to  Omagh  ?— It  would,  because  Colonel  Nolan. 

the  sea  carriage  is  alwavs  necessarily  cheaper  „ -nv  j 

th  e railway,  ; and,  going  by  Londonderry,  12093.  Did  you 
it  would  hare  the  short  railway  and  the  long  sea  ay  s evidence . given  before  this  Committee 

of  Belfast  benefits  by  it,  because  if  we  had  not  is  that  your  opinion  far  as  the Line  ^ 

the  through  rate,  the  goods  would  go  through  the  connected  with  is  concerned  we  ™ y 

port  of  Londonderry  ; whereas  by  Iiaving  it  they  bought  up  a great  many  of  the  smalUme  ^ 
0.98.  4n4 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

12095.  Have  you  practically  bought  up  all  the 
small  ones  about  you? — We  have  11  companies 
amalgamated  into  one. 

12096.  So  that  in  your  case  it  is  substantially 
done  ? — It  is  substantially  done. 

12097.  What  do  you  think  of  the  advisability 
or  the  possibility  of  the  State  buying  up  the 
railways  in  Ireland  ? — That  is  a political  question 
which  I should  scarcely  undertake  to  answer. 

12098.  Leaving  out  the  political  part  of  it,  the 
patronage  question  and  so  on,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  country  ?— I do  not  think  the  State  can 
manage  them  more  cheaply,  or  so  cheaply  as  they 
are  managed  now ; but  if  the  State  is  willing  to 
forego  any  profit  upon  them,  it  would  no  doubt 
be  beneficial  to  the  country. 

12099.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  cer- 
tain advantages  gained  in  the  avoiding  of  the 
clashing  of  different  systems  ? — I do  not  think 
they  clash  now. 

12100.  Not,  for  example,  in  the  west  and  south 
of  Ireland,  the  Limerick  and  South  Western 
Railway  clashing  with  the  Waterford  and  Lime- 
rick Railway  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  clash- 
ing which  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

12101.  Do  not  you  call  it  clashing  when  com- 
panies do  not  arrange  their  trains  to  meet  each 
other,  and  when  they  tap  the  same  district? — 
Unless  1 had  a case  before  me,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  answer  that  question,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  the  trains  going  across  the  country 
in  unpopulous  districts  to  fit  each  other.  Each 
leading  line  has  to  fix  its  trains  for  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  traffic,  and  they  cannot  depart  from 
that  without  considerable  loss. 

12102.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  could  be 
better  done  under  one  system  than  under  five  or 
six  different  lines? — I daresay  there  would  be 
some  advantage  in  that. 

12103.  W ould  it  not  be  possible  for  the  State, 
without  buying  up  the  railroads,  to  get  the  rates 
for  passengers  and  goods  reduced  by  offering 
some  equivalent  advantage  to  the  companies  ? — 
If  the  companies  had  their  dividends  secured,  of 
course  they  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  reduce 
the  rates. 

12104.  The  State  can  afford  to  lend  money  at 
3£  per  cent.,  and  the  railway  companies  can  bor- 
row money  at  4 per  cent.  ? — That  is  not  applic- 
able now,  because  all  the  railway  companies  in 
Ireland  have  converted  their  mortgage  debt  into 
perpetual  debenture  stock;  but  we  can  issue  our 
new  debenture  stock  at  a premium  of  12,  that  is 
to  say  at  112. 

12105.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  upon  de- 
benture stock  in  Ireland?— The  different  deben- 
ture stocks  have  fixed  rates  of  interest,  but  if 
the  Great  Northern  Company  of  Ireland  were  to 
issue  a small  amount  of  debenture  stock,  they 
could  issue  a 4 per  cent,  debenture  stock  at  112, 
■giving  you  about  3£  per  cent,  for  your  money. 

12106.  So  that  the  railway  companies  can  at 
present  raise  their  money  at  3|  per  cent.  ? — Yes, 
-the  principal  railways  can;  I think  that  they 
could  get  no  advantage  from  the  State  taking 
•over  the  debenture  stock  ; we  cannot  pay  off  our 
debenture  stock,  it  is  a perpetual  stock.  If  the 
Government  were  to  take  the  railways  over,  they 


Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
would  have  to  pay  interest  upon  the  debenture 
stock,  at  least  it  would  be  only  fail-  to  do  so. 

12107.  Is  there  no  provision  for  paying  the  de- 
benture stock  off  at  par  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

12108.  Is  that  the  case  upon  the  principal 
lines? — It  is. 

12109.  Is  it.  the  case  with  all  the  principal 
lines  ?— Yes,  with  all  the  principal  lines,  I think. 
I am  a director  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  and  it  certainly  applies  dis- 
tinctly to  that,  and  to  the  northern  lines  too. 

12110.  And  the  debenture  dividends  could  not 
be  cheapened  in  any  way  by  the  action  of  the 
Government  ? — No. 

Mr.  Le.alte. 

12111.  You  gave  the  Committee  a very  good 
reason  for  the  through  rate  from  Belfast  to 
Omagh,  namely,  that  you  have  to  fix  the  through 
rate  by  the  possible  route  through  Londonderry. 
Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  reason  why  the 
through  rate  via  Portadown  is  cheaper  than  the 
sum  of  the  local  rates? — I am  not  prepared  to 
say  what  the  local  rate  is  by  Newry,  but  I 
should  think  it  is  likely  that  the  cheaper  rate  is 
by  Newry,  that  being  the  shorter  distance. 

12112.  It  is  fixed  by  the  competition  of  Newry? 
— It  is. 

12113.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any 
reason  why  the  through  rate  via  Liverpool  and 
Belfast  to  Ballymena  is  less  than  the  union  of 
the  local  rates  ? — I do  not  know  whether  it  is  so 
or  not. 

12114.  We  have  it  in  evidence  very  clearly? 
— But  Ballymena  is  not  in  my  district,  and  I 
cannot  answer  for  that;  that  is  upon  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway. 

12115.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
your  management,  nor  is  it  by  any  oversight  that 
you  know  of,  that  you  would  put  any  particular 
locality  at  a disadvantage  in  regard  to  another 
locality  ? — Certainly  we  would  not  do  so,  unless 
there  were  a special  reason  to  justify  it. 

12116.  It  has  been  urged  by  some  witnesses 
that  it  is  unfair  to  establish  an  artificial  advantage 
in  favour  of  one  locality  over  another  when  that 
artificial  advantage  is  established  by  a State 
institution  like  a railway.  It  would  be  unfair 
with  the.  powers  of  your  railway  to  depreciate- 
one  locality  to  the  advantage  of  another.  You 
admit  that? — Yes,  unless  there  were  some 
countervailing  reason  about  it,  which  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  unless  I had  the  particular  case 
before  me. 

12117.  You  also  suggested  in  the  case  of 
Omagh,  and  also  in  the  case  of  Portadown,  that 
there  was  some  reason  for  it? — Yes. 

12118.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Findlay’s  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  future  course  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  railways  in  Ireland,  namely,  that  the 
four  large  systems  should  probably  absorb  all  the 
minor  systems  ? — Yes. 

12119.  You  would  suggest  that  that  is  a better 
system  than  the.  taking  of  all  the  railways  by 
the  State? — I think  so.  Of  course  I look  upon 
the  State  purchase  of  the  railways  as  really  a 
political  question. 

12120,  As  an  economical  question  you  would 
disapprove  of  it? — Yes,  certainly,  as  an  econo- 
mical question. 

12121.  And 
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Mr.  Leake— continued. 

12121.  And  Parliament  would  have  to  con- 
sider whether  the  jobbing,  and  the  patronage, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
State  ? — Yes  ; but  rf  the  State  was  content  to  do 
it  without  earning  a profit  upon  the  railways, 
their  purchase  would  be  a benefit  to  the  people 
in  the  country. 

12122.  Mr.  Finlay  suggested  the  desirability 
of  keeping  up  the  influence  of  the  local  gentry, 
and  of  those  resident  in  the  various  districts  inter- 
ested in  the  various  railways? — I think  there 
would  be  many  advantages  in  that. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

121 23.  Do  I understand  you  to  prefer  the  triple 
system  to  the  unification  of  all  the  railways  in 
Ireland?— I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
advantage  in  the  unification  of  all  the  railways 
in  Ireland.  They  serve  different  districts ; they 
have  their  different  workshops,  and  I do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  more  satisfaction  in  it, 
or  any  particular  advantage  to  the  public. 

12124.  Are  you  not  yourself  an  example  of 
unification  to  a great  extent?  Do  you  not  rule 
over  the  north,  and  to  a great  extent  over  the 
south  ? — I am  vice-chairman  of  the  Great  South- 
ern and  Western,  and  I am  chairman  of  the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Leulie. 

12125.  The  systems  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  ample  communication  between  them- 
selves?—No,  there  is  ample  communication  be- 
tween the  lines  at  present. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

12126.  What  was  the  date  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  eleven  lines  you  speak  of  ? — The  com- 
mencement was  in  the  year  1875.  The  first 
amalgamation  was  in  1875,  and  then  the  more 
important  amalgamations  followed. 

Mr.  Leake. 

12127.  And  several  small  ones  since? — There 
have  been  two  or  three  comparatively  small  com- 
panies purchased  since. 

12128.  Each  of  the  small  companies  had  staffs 
of  their  own,  directors  and  so  on  ? —They  had. 

12129.  How  did  you  deal,  with  the  directors 
of  .all  the  small  railways  ? — Some  of  them  retired, 
and  some  of  them  were  taken  on  the  board  of  the 
amalgamated  railway. 

12130.  You  did  not  find  that  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  the  matter? — Not  the  slightest ; I 
do  not  think  any  gentleman  on  the  boards  threw 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  amalga- 
mation. 

12131.  I ask  that  because  the  question  has 
been  raised  here  in  the  form  of  a suggestion  by  a 
witness,  that  the  railway  should  be  amalgamated 
under  certain  conditions  in  Ireland,  but  that  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  would  be  to  dispose  of 
the  great  number  of  directors  of  the  various  small 
railways  ; you  do  not  see  that  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  that? — There  would  not  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  ; I should  say  that  in  our  case 
the  staff  was  almost  all  continued.  The  fact  is, 
that  those  amalgamations,  thou  eh  they  led  to 

0.98. 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

great  public  advantage,  did  not  lead  to  any  economy 
of  management. 

12132.  That  is  the  point  I was  just  coming  to; 
have  you  found  that  there  has  been  any  economy 
of  management  outside  the  directors  and  secre- 
taries  ? — We  have  had  much  more  efficiency  of 
management,  but  no  diminution  in  the  cost  on 
the  whole. 

12133.  But  you  have  of  course  so  changed  the 
system  to  this  extent,  that  you  no  longer  have 
a number  of  engineers,  but  you  have  one  en- 
gineer with  a number  of  assistants  ? — That  is 
precisely  it. 

12134.  In  that  way  you  get  greater  efficiency  ? 
—Yes. 

12135.  There  would  be  the  same  thing  running 
throughout  the  whole  staff? — Yes,  that  would  be 
tho  same  running  through  the  whole  staff,  mana- 
gers, and  every  one  else. 

12136.  But  you  have  not  found  that  there  was 
any  particular  advantage  gained  as  regards 
economy  ? — No. 

12137.  That  would  remain  the  same? — Our 
working  expenses  are  quite  as  high  as  they  were 
upon  several  of  these  separate  lines. 

12138.  But  you  have  found  that  a much  greater 
efficiency  was  obtained  ? — Decidedly, 

12139.  Following  that  point  out  in  view  of 
the  evidence  which  has  been  given,  if  these  amal- 
gamations of  the  various  lines  take  place  in 
Ireland,  whether  into  three  great  lines  or  other- 
wise, you  do  not  think  they  could  be  worked 
with  a smaller  staff  than  at  present,  but  upon  a 
different  line  of  action  and  upon  a different 
method? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
real  economy  as  far  as  working  expenses  are  con- 
cerned, but  I have  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases 
there  would  be  more  efficiency. 

12140.  Mr.  Findlay  mentioned  before  the  Com- 
mittee the  other  day  that  the  whole  of  the  lines 
might  be  worked  as  one  system ; the  first  com- 
pared the  whole  length  pf  the  Irish  lines  with  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  under  his- 
management,  and  he  seemed  to  lead  the  Com- 
mittee to  gather  that  one  person,  himself  for  in- 
stance, could  manage  the  whole  of  the  railways 
in  Ireland,  and  not  find  it  an  occupation  which 
would  be  too  heavy? — I have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Findlay,  who  is  a very  able  and  experienced 
gentleman,  could  manage  all  the  railways  in 
Ireland,  but  he  would  require  a number  of  assist- 
ants who  would  have  about  the  same  remunera- 
tion as  the  present  managers. 

12141.  So  that  it  would  be  only  carrying  out 
on  a larger  scale  what  you  carried  out  on  a 
small  scale  upon  your  line? — Yes. 

12142.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  rates, 
what  is  the  distance  from  Newry  to  Portadown? 
— Nineteen  miles. 

12143.  And  from  Belfast  to  Portadown? — 
Twenty-five  and  a-half  miles. 

12144.  So  that  there  would  be  only  that  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  ? — Yes. 

12145.  I see  that  Ballymena  is  nearer  to 
Larne? — Yes,  it  has  competition  by  way  of 
Larne. 

12146.  I meant  that  the  through  rate  between 
Belfast,  and  Ballymena  must  be  interfered  with 
by  the  route  via  Larne  ? — Yes. 

12147.  That  would  explain  the  advantage 
4 0 which 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

which  the  through  rate  by  Belfast  has  over  some 
of  the  local  rates  ? — That  is  so. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

12148.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  in,  round 
numbers,  how  many  miles  of  railway  are  included 
in  the  Great  N orthern  system  now  ? — That  has 
been  on  the  notes  already.  There  are  471  miles 
owned  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
and  35  miles  more  are  worked  by  them,  being 
the  line  from  Enniskillen  to  Bundoran,  and  we 
supply  the  haulage  power  by  13  or  14  more  miles 
over  the  line  to  Stranorlar. 

12149.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is 
the  mileage  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  over  which  you  are  vice-chairman  ?— It 
is  very  much  the  same. 

12150.  Then  we  have  it  that  the  Midland  and 
Great  Western  Railway,  including  the  canal, 
represents  about  500  miles,  the  Great  Northern 
471,  35,  and  14,  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  about  the  same ; that  would  be  under 
1,500  miles  of  railway.  Altogether  do  you  see 
any  insuperable  difficulties  in  managing  that 
system  as  a whole?  You,  as  I understand,  rather 
favoured  the  sort  of  triple  arrangement  which 
was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Findlay.  I want  to  know 
whether,  on  reconsideration,  you  would  think  it 
more  advantageous  to  the  country,  and  more 
likely  to  lead  to  unification  of  the  whole  system, 
to  put  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  Ireland  under 
one  management  as  an  amalgamated  system  ?— I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  much  advantage  in 
that.  I do  not  say  there  would  be  none,  but  I do 
not  think  there  would  be  much  advantage. 

12151.  But,  practically,  you  must  concede  that 
there  would  be  some  advantage  in  amalgamating 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railways,  or  you  would  not  be  in  the 
position  you  occupy  as  chairman  of  the  Great 
Northern,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railways? — I do  not 
think  that  is  at  all  a sequitur  from  the  pre- 
mises. 

12152.  If  you  can  manage  1,000  miles  of 
railway,  why  could  you  not  manage  1,500  miles 
of  railway  ? — But  I do  not  manage  the  Great- 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  ; 1 am  only  one 
of  a board  consisting  of  a number  of  others. 

12153.  But  you  are  their  vice-chairman?—! 
am  still,  and  have  been  for  many  years.  _ 

12154.  That  is  an  office  which  requires  con- 
siderable attention,  does  it  not? — It  does. 

12155.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  the  view  that  it 
is  more  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland  that  there 
should  be  a system  of  three  main  divisions  of  the 
railways,  than  that  there  should  be  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  whole  ? — I do  not  put  it  further  than 
this,  that  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  con- 
siderable advantage  from  having  the  whole  amal- 
gamated, or,  I may  say,  any  at  all. 

12156.  But  you  would  not  deny  that  there  is 
considerable  advantage  in  having  one  gentleman 
to  represent  a railway  interest  and  the  interests 
of  the  country  sitting  upon  the  Great  Southern 
and  W estern  Railway  Company’s  board  in  the 
position  which  you  occupy,  and  at  the  same  time 
sitting  on  the  board  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 


Dr.  Lyons— continued. 

way  as  chairman  ? I think  that  a director  of  one 
line  may  sit  on  the  board  of  another  with  advan- 
tage, because  he  gains  a great  deal  of  experience 
in  that  way  ana  is  useful  on  both  boards  ; it  is  no 
disadvantage  to  a director  to  be  on  two  lines  of 
railway,  because  the  experience  he  gains  on  the 
one  assists  him  on  the  other. 

12157.  But  it  appears  to  me,  at  all  events,  that 
the  great  success  that  has  attended  your  adminis- 
tration of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland 
and  the  administration  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  is  rather  an  argument  for 
adding  to  it  the  remaining  system  under  the 
Midland  and  Great  Western  of  Ireland,  and  thus 
bringing  the  whole  of  the  Irish  lines  into  a 
system  of  unification  ? — I would  be  very  sorry  to 
lead  the  Committee  to  suppose  that  I attribute 
the  success  of  the  Great  Northern  line  to  any 
ability  on  my  part,  or  that  Sir  Ralph  Cusack, 
who  manages  the  Midland  and  Great  Western,  is 
not  quite  as  capable  of  managing  that  railway  as 
I should  be.  1 take  it  that  the  reason  why  the 
Midland  and  Great  Western  is  earning  a smaller 
dividend  than  the  Great  Northern  is  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes. 

12158.  I did  not  mean  to  imply  any  reflection 
upon  the  management  of  any  of  the  lines  in 
Ireland.  I only  want  to  put  it  whether  there 
would  not  be  an  advantage  in  unifying  the 
whole  of  the  railway  system  in  Ireland.  I 
only  wanted  to  put  it  whether  there  would  not 
be  an  advantage  in  unifying  the  whole  of  the 
railway  system  in  Ireland,  as  there  certainly 
appears  to  be  a very  considerable  advantage 
derived  from  the  unification  of  two  of  the  lines  ? 
— I think  the  unification  which  has  taken  place 
upon  the  Great  Northern  line  is  obviously  a 
great  advantage  to  the  public,  because  those 
lines  were  connected  one  with  the  other.  You 
could  not  go  to  Belfast  without  passing  over  the 
lines  of  three  different  companies,  and  you  could 
not  go  to  Londonderry  without  passing  over  the 
lines  of  four  different  companies.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  we  could  make  no  arrangement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  without  consulting 
each  other.  All  that  was  very  inconvenient  to 
the  public,  and  it  was  a great  benefit  to  have 
those  lines  amalgamated ; but  when  you  talk 
about  amalgamating  the  Great  Southern  ana 
Western  with  the  Great  Northern,  those  ad- 
vantages do  not  apply  at  all.  I see  no  ad- 
vantages that  would  arise  from  amalgamating 
the  Great  Northern  with  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western. 

12159.  But  still  you  do  occupy  a very  pro- 
minent position  in  both,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  both  working  successfully  is  to  a certain 
extent  an  argument  in  favour  of  unification, 
towards  which  I am  personally  very  strongly 
inclined.  You  have  considered  the  question, 
no  doubt,  which  was  partly  touched  upon  oy 
Mr.  Findlay,  as  to  the  extension  of  lines  to  make 
connections  with  places  where  there  are  no  rail- 
ways now  ; such,  for  instance,  as  the  well-known 
case  of  the  Clifden  and  Galway  line? — Yes. 

12160.  And  other  connections  which  are  very- 

obvious  upon  looking  at  any  railway  map,  such 
as  Tuam  and  Claremorris ; and  upon  the  southern 
lines 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

lines  in  the  same  way.  W ould  you  not  think 
it  very  desirable  that  in  an  extension  of  the 
railw  aysy  stem  of  Ireland,  a uniform  gauge  should 
be  adopted  throughout  the  country?  — That 
is  an  important  question;  but  the  answer  to 
that  l think  is  this,  that  if  the  traffic  which  is 
expected  to  come  over  one  of  those  extended 
lines  is  considerable,  then  I think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  have  a uniform  gauge,  but  if 
the  traffic  is  inconsiderable  and  light,  then  the 
question  of  expense  comes  in,  and,  I think, 
counterbalances  the  advantage  of  a uniform  gauge. 
Now,  for  example,  there  are  two  narrow-gauge 
lines  being  made,  one  a light  railway  and  the 
other  a tramway,  the  last  being  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Northern  Railway ; one  called 
the  Clogher  Valley  Railway,  which  extends  37 
miles  through  the  country,  and,  as  I think,  ex- 
tremely suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  country ; 
that  will  be  made  for  half  the  price  that  a regular- 
railway  would  be  made  for,  and  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  in  my  opinion  of  a regular  rail- 
way. 

12161.  Will  it  be  worked  by  steam?— It  will 
be  a steam  tramway.  Another  case  is  that  they 
are  making  a light  railway  from  Belturbet,  by 
Ballynamore,  through  part  of  Roscommon  on  to 
Dromod  on  the  Western  line:  that  is  a narrow 
gauge  line,  and  passes  through  a very  poor 
country.  It  is  essential  that  it  should  be  made 
cheaply,  and  I do  not  believe  that  the  amount  of 
traffic  is  of  that  extent  that  the  disadvantage  of 
a break  of  gauge  will  not  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  saving  which  will  be  effected  in 
the  making  of  that  particular  line. 

12162.  Will  that  steam  tramway  take  any 
heavy  traffic  ? — If  it  was  a heavy  traffic,  I would 
he  in  favour  decidedly  of  a uniform  gauge.  . The 
advantage  of  having  a tramway  or  a light  railway 
of  this  kind  will  be  that,  I presume,  the  Board 
of  Trade  will  not  insist  upon  their  expensive 
arrangements  as  to  signalling,  station  arrange- 
ments, and  so  forth,'  which  they  do  upon  a 
railway  ; that  a tramway,  in  fact,  would  be  able 
to  answer  objects  that  a regular  railway  could 
not  do,  because  they  will  be  able  to  stop  almost 
anywhere  along  the  route  and  take  up  passengers, 
whereas  a railway  could  not  afford  to  have  a 
number  of  stations  with  all  the  appliances  which 
are  required  now  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

12163.  Supposing  Ireland  is  in  the  next  25 
years  to  undergo  development  in  the  interior 
and  in  its  industries  in  the  way  that  we  expect 
from  the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  would 
it  not  be  very  desirable,  if  there  should  be 
developed  any  considerable  increase  of  the 
traffic,  that  the  leading  gauge  should  be  the 
same  ?— I must  go  back  to  the  previous  answer, 
that  if  we  have  reason  to  expect  any  amount  of 
heavy  traffic,  it  is  most  important  to  have  a 
uniform  gauge. 

12164.  Did  you  happen  to  hear  the  estimates, 
to  which  I have  no  desire  to  pin  you,  of  Mr. 
Findlay,  that  it  would  take  about  5,000,000/.  to 
complete  the  principal  connecting  lines  still 
needed  in  the  various  parts  of  the  West  and 
Midland  districts  of  Ireland,  in  fact,  to  complete 
the  whole  system  of  railways  in  Ireland? — I 

0.98. 
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have  not  considered  that,  and  I am  not  prepared 
to  answer  any  questions  upon  it. 

12165.  You  did  not  hear  Mr.  Findlay’s 
evidence  ? — I did  not. 

12166.  Offhand  you  could  not  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  idea  whether  such  a sum  as  5,000,000 1. 
would  answer  the  purpose  ? — I could  not  answer 
the  question  with  any  satisfaction  to  myself. 

Mr.  Leake. 

12167.  Have  you  considered  what  communica- 
tions are  in  the  first  place  wanted  to  complete 
the  railway  communication  over  Ireland  ; have 
you  any  idea  where  the  first  efforts  of  the  State 
might  be  employed  to  complete  that  communica- 
tion ? — In  a general  way  I have. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

12168.  Supposing  any  considerable  develop- 
ment of  the  interior  and  Western  traffic,  would 
it  not  be  very  desirable  that  there  should  be 
uniformity  of  gauge  ? — It  comes  back  to  what  I 
said  before ; if  there  is  any  probability  of  a really 
heavy  traffic,  it  is  very  important  to  have  a 
uniform  gauge ; but  it  only  comes  to  this,  that  if 
the  traffic  is  light,  and  if  the  expense  of  con- 
struction is  an  object,  then,  of  course,  you  must 
set  the  one  against  the  other,  and  whichever 
preponderates  you  must  prefer.  If  the  traffic  is 
very  light  and  the  country  very  poor,  then  I 
think  the  better  thing  is  to  have  the  cheaper 
line.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traffic  is  likely 
to  be  heavy,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a uniform 
gauge. 

12169.  Suppose  20  years  hence  you  found  a 
very  considerable  development  in  a district  like 
that  between  Clifden  and  Galway,  which  is  very 
richly  endowed  by  Nature,  though  man  has  done 
very  little  for  it  as  yet,  would  we  not  find 
ourselves  very  much  hampered  if  we  had  a 
tramway  of  three  feet  gauge  running  over  that 
district,  breaking  its  gauge  at  the  junction  with 
the  Midland  and  Great  Western  at  Galway; 
would  there  not  be  very  great  difficulties  in 
carrying  on  a traffic  of  a superior  kind  ? — There 
would  be. 

12170.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  pull  up 
that  line  and  put  down  a new  one '! — I do  not 
think  it  is  likely,  but  it  is  possible. 

12171.  Do  you  think,  having  regard  to  the 
possible  development  of  all  these  industries  in 
Ireland,  that  it  matters  very  much,  supposing 
that  this  was  to  be  the  subject  of  State  con- 
sideration, whether  the  cost  of  these  railways 
was  a million,  or  even  two,  on  one  side  or  other 
of  a given  line  of  expense  ? As  Mr.  Findlay 
put  it,  what  does  it  matter  to  a great  country 
like  this,  if  the  question  were  taken  up  as  oue  of 
Imperial  importance  in  this  country,  as  it  has 
been  considered  to  be  in  India? — I think  the 
obvious  answer  is  that  if  expense  is  not  an 
object,  you  had  better  have  the  better  article, 
which  would  be  the  uniform  gauge. 

12172.  Does  your  railway  company  own  any 
portion  of  canal?— No,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
canals,  except  that  we  have  one  or  two  competing 
with  us  from  Belfast  to  Coal  Island  and  Lough 
Neagh  ; there  is  a canal  competing  there. 

4Q2  12173.  Do 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

12173.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  a seriou8 
competition? — Yes,  to  a certain  extent,  with 
regard  to  coals  and  things  of  that  kind  they 
compete  with  us  rather  successfully  to  certain 
places. 

12174.  Have  you  found  it  necessary  to  lower 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

your  terms  for  the  carriage  of  coal? — No;  wc 
rather  prefer  keeping  a fair  and  reasonable  rate, 
letting  the  canal  do  u hat  fairly  belongs  to  it. 

12175.  You  have  no  arrangements  with  the 
canal,  I believe  ? — No,  none  at  all. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Leake. 

Dr.  Lyons. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Molloy. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Parnell. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

12176.  You  are  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart? 

Yes. 

12177.  He  is  the  President  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  ? — He  is  the  editor  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal. 

12178  For  some  time  you  have  taken  a great 
deal  of  trouble  to  foster  and  encourage  cottage 
industries  in  a district  in  Ireland,  in  Donegal  ?— 
The  work  was  started  in  Donegal. 

19179  Have  you  extended  the  work  to  any 
other  parts  ?-Yes,  there  are  other  agencies 
started  in  Galway,  in  Gort,  and  in  Dublin. 

12180.  When  did  you  first  originate  this 
movement  ? —In  the  month  of  May  of  last  year ; 

I first  brought  it  before  the  public  at  the  Health 
Exhibition. 

12181.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  your  own 
personal  observation  of  the  want  of  employment 
in  the  district  of  Donegal  1—1  went  with  my 
husband  in  the  month  of  March  1883  to  Done- 
o-al  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  causes  of  their  distress;  and  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  ol 
distress  was  the  want  of  work  during  the 
six  months’  idleness  in  the  winter  time  of  year, 
when  they  have  no  agricultural  work  to  do; 
and  that  if  we  could  revive  their  old  industries, 
of  knitting,  and  weaving,  and  bring  their  worx 
into  the  London  market,  we  should  be  prevent- 
ing somewhat  the  recurrence  of  spring  famines. 

12182  The  farms  of  Donegal  are  extremely 
small,  are  they  not  ?— 1 They  are  very  small. 

12183.  Can  you- give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  what  the  size  of  the  farms  would  be  . — I hey 
would  be  from  about  five  to  10  acres.  The 
average  rental  in  Gweedore,  where  I have  start- 
ed my  principal  industry,  is  1 l.  18  s.  o a. 

12184.  Do  you  consider  it  possible  for  a family 
to  live  upon  the  produce  of  a farm  of  from  five  to 
ten  acres? — I do  not.  tut 

12185.  The  families  are  not  small,  I believe, 
as  a rule  ?— No,  they  are  large  families,  and  the 
land  is  thickly  occupied  in  many  places. 

12186.  What  movement  did  you  commence  m 
fostering  those  industries  ; did  you  start  an  asso- 
0.98. 
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ciation,  or  what  course  did  you  take  ?— I first 
had  sent  over  through  the  parish  priests,  through 
Father  McFadden  of  Gweedore  and  other  parish 
priests,  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  people 
which  thev  make  at  their  own  homes,  such  as  their 
homespun  tweed  and  knitted  goods,  and  I showed 
them  to  the  London  houses  and  asked  them  it 
their  buyers  would  take  them  up.  They  all  said 
that  they  were  not  fashionable  enough  for  the 
London  market,  but  that  people  who  could  work 
so  well  as  that  could  work  to  sample  if  they  were 
sent  them  ; so  I procured  some  good  patterns  and 
set  the  peasants  to  work  at  them.  I started  agen- 
cies in  the  villages,  and  sent  them  yarns  and  sam- 
ples, and  I then  submitted  the  goods,  when  they 
were  produced,  to  the  large  London  shops,  such  as 
Debenham  and  Freebody,  and  Marshall  and 
Snelgrove;  they  gave  orders  for  them,  and  the 
work  was  started  in  that  way,  and  also  by  a stall 
I had  in  the  Health  Exhibition. 

12187  Have  you  found  upon  the  part  ot  the 
priests  and  clergy  a cordial  desire  to  oo-operate 
with  yon  and  help  yon  in  your  work '-Very 
much  so  ; if  it  had  not  been  for  their  help  I could 
not  have  done  it.  , , 

12188.  Did  you  also  find  appeals  made  to  you 
to  provide  work  for  the  people.  Yes,  they 
begged  for  the  work;  I have  had  the  most  piteous 
appeals  made  to  me  for  work. 

12189.  Have  you  found  the  work  good  r x es  , 
the  peasants  are  quick  to  learn.  _ They  are  want- 
ing somewhat  in  exactness,  which  is  one  ot  the 
difficulties  one  has  to  overcome ; but  I insist  upon 
my  agents  obtaining  as  much  exactness  as  possi- 
ble. The  only  way  is  to  make  the  agent  m some- 
way responsible  for  it;  if  the  goods  are  not 
exactly  to  pattern,  he  has  to  get  the  goods 
re-knitted,  or  re-made.  It  is  important  to  insist 

UP12190?CDo  you  think  that  result  would  be 
assisted  very  much  by  industrial  training. 

Y *121 91.  Do  you  consider  that  what  we  call 
« technical  education,”  would  be  very  desirable 
in  the  industry  that  you  are  promoting  ?-—  X es, 

4 O 3 because 
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Chairman — continued. 

because  the  people  naturally  possess  a great  deal 
of  skill,  and  a great  deal  of  imitative  power. 

12192.  Did  you  find  this  part  of  the  country 
devoid  of  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  the  people 
had  nothing  to  occupy  themselves  with  ? — They 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  during  the  winter. 

12193.  And  with  regard  tothemarkets,have  you 
observed  that  the  distance  from  the  market  for 
their  products  was  a great  disadvantage  to  them 
in  Donegal? — Yes,  it  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  peasants  to  sell  their  goods  unaided ; 
everything  has  to  be  carted  30  or  40  miles  to  the 
nearest  railway  station ; and  unless  they  are  sure 
of  a sale  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  bring 
their  goods  to  market. 

12194.  How  do  the  articles  produced  for  you 
reach  the  railway  in  the  rural  districts ; how  do 
they  get  across  the  country? — I have  them 
carted. 

12195.  Do  you  provide  the  carts? — The  car- 
riers take  them.  Where  the  goods  are  heavy, 
as  in  the  case  of  woollens  and  large  quantities  of 
yarn,  they  are  carted  by  arrangement. 

12196.  I understand  that  you  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe  upon  the  matter  ? 
— Yes,  he  has  been  keenly  interested  in  the  whole 
of  the  work,  and  has  brought  it  before  his  parish 
priests,  who  have  helped  us  a great  deal. 

12197.  Upon  the  part  of  the  resident  clergy, 
you  have  met  with  every  encouragement  in  what 
you  have  undertaken? — Yes. 

12198.  Do  you  find,  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  that  the  productions  have  improved  ? — 
Yes,  very  much  so ; the  peasants  work  exactly 
to  pattern  now. 

12199.  What  articles  are  provided  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people;  are  they  stockings  and 
shirts  ? — The  native  industry  of  the  people  is 
homespun  tweeds  and  knitted  socks,  and  home- 
spun  flannels. 

12200.  I believe  you  produce  some  specimens, 
do  you  not?  — (Samples  were  handed  in  of  the 
Initled  stockings  manufactured  from  the  wool  of 
the  Donegal  mountain  sheep  for  home  use,  and 
also  of  goods  made  for  the  London  market.) 

12201.  How  often  are  those  goods  sent  over  to 
you? — I can  only  take  small  quantities  of  the 
native  wool  goods,  because  there  is  not  a very 
large  sale  for  them  in  London ; but  I take  up 
large  orders  from  the  wholesale  and  retail  houses 
in  London,  and  the  people  execute  them  accord- 
ing to  requirements ; for  those  I send  over  the 
yarns. 

12202.  You  provide  the  materials? — Yes,  I 
provide  the  materials,  and  send  exact  instructions 
as  to  the  number  of  stitches,  and  the  size,  and 
everything  else. 

12203.  Those  goods  which  you  have  handed 
in  are  made  in  the  cottages  ? — Some  are  home 
spun,  of  which  the  yarn  is  spun  and  knitted  in  the 
cottages.  As  regards  those  made  for  English 
houses  of  business,  I send  the  yarn  over. 

12204.  In  the  homespun  goods  everything  is 
done  from  the  raw  material? — Yes. 

12205.  The  carding  and  the  preparing  of  the 
wool?— Yes. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

12206.  Has  that  carding  and  preparation  been 
done  since  you  started  the  industry,  or  was  it 
done  before  ? — I found  that  there. 


Captain  Aylmer — continued. 

12207.  Has  that  improved  ? I think  it  is 
improving,  for  I am  extremely  anxious  to  re-intro- 
duce as  much  as  possible  the  wool  of  the  Doneo-al 
mountain  sheep.  After  the  inclosure  of  the  com- 
mon and  mountain  lands,  the  wool  of  the  black- 
faced Scotch  sheep  was  introduced,  which  is  a 
very  coarse  wool,  and  has  spoiled  the  sale  of 
the  home  spuns.  Therefore  I have  tried  to  get  the 
goods  made  of  the  wool  of  the  Donegal  mountain 
sheep,  and  to  get  the  people  to  re-stock  their 
lands  as  much  as  possible  with  the  native  moun- 
tain sheep- 

12208.  Is  the  preparation  of  the  wool  in  Done- 
gal done  at  the  farmers’  houses  or  in  small  fac- 
tories ? — It  is  done  in  their  own  houses. 

Chairman. 

12209.  Those  goods  are  sent  over  to  you  in 
London? — Yes. 

12210.  And  you  have  a place  where  they  are 
disposed  of  at  New  Cavendish-street? — Yes. 

12211.  How  often  do  (hey  come  over? — They 
come  over  according  to  the  orders  I have  sent ; I 
have  had  over  within  the  last  year  12,000  pairs 
of  socks  and  stockings. 

12212.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a profit  upon 
the  sale  of  those  goods  ? — Owing  to  the  close 
competition  of  machine-made  goods  there  is  a 
working  profit,  but  not  a large  profit.  In  order 
to  get  a sale  for  those  goods,  I have  tried  to  com- 
pete with  the  machine-made  goods;  therefore 
there  is  a profit  but  not  a very  large  one. 

1221 3.  What  do  you  say  to  the  quality;  do 
you  consider  your  hand-made  goods  are  equal  to 
machine-made  goods  ? — They  beat  the  machine- 
made  goods  in  durability  and  in  finish,  and  I 
think  they  compete  in  price. 

12214.  You  prefer  the  home-made  article  ? — 
The  machines  cannot  make  a good  shooting  stock- 
ing like  that  I have  handed  in  ; not  so  well 
finished  or  so  pleasant  to  wear. 

12215-  Are  you  associated  with  many  ladies  in 
this  work  ? — I have  been  quite  alone  in  it.  I had 
a very  small  committee  at  first,  but  the  committee 
would  not  undertake  the  financial  responsibilities 
of  the  work,  and  it  broke  up ; and  I have  since 
carried  on  the  work  alone,  with  the  aid  of  my 
husband. 

12216.  You  are  the  sole  undertaking  ? — lam 
afraid  I am. 

12217.  I believe  you  propose  to  look  out  for 
lai'ger  premises,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  your 
work  ? — Yes. 

12218.  Where  you  will  be  more  conspicuous 
than  where  you  are  now? — Yes. 

12219.  Where  do  you  propose  to  move  to  ? — 
To  either  Regent-street  or  Oxford-street ; we 
have  not  yet  settled  upon  new  premises. 

12220.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Regent- 
street  would  be  a better  place,  because  where 
you  are  now  is  not  sufficiently  known  ? — But 
what  we  think  would  pay  us  better  would  be  to 
take  up  the  wholesale  business;  I am  in  treaty 
now  with  a large  wholesale  house  in  London  to 
take  up  the  embroideries  and  put  them  on  the 
marketfor  us;  and  the  same  with  tweeds;  I believe 
they  will  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way.  We 
could  not  employ  a district  with  a retail  trade  ; 
that  would  be  impossible. 

12221.  Then 
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Chairman — continued. 

12221.  Then,  as  the  goods  are  sold,  do  you 
Bend  the  money  over  to  the  people  in  Donegal  ? 

My  agents  have  the  strictest  instructions  to 

pay  cash  for  the  goods. 

12222.  In  fact  the  goods  are  paid  for  on  the  spot 
before  you  receive  them? — Yes;  the  people  are 
paid  according  to  a certain  rate  which  is  set 
down,  according  to  the  number  of  stitches  and 
the  number  of  inches ; exactly  according  to  the 
size  and  the  amount  of  work  put  in. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

12223.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee,  roughly, 
how  much  has  been  paid  away  for  work  in  the 
last  sis  months  of  this  year  ?- 1 should  bo  afraid 
to  give  figures  ofthand,  but  I will  supply  it. 
Ou?  balance  sheet  has  been  struck ; I hare  it  for 
the  last  year,  and  I will  hand  it  in  (, handing  m 
the  same). 

Chairman. 

12224.  In  addition  to  the  stockings,  you  have 
many  other  articles,  have  you  not,  of  which  you 
have  samples  with  you  ?— 1 have.  ( Samples  oj 
coloured  socks  were  handed  in.) 

12225.  I believe  I saw  at  your  exhibition  the 
other  day,  which  I hope  will  be  largely  visited, 
a whole  suit  of  frieze  ?— Yes.  The  tweed  and 
frieze-making  I look  upon  as  a very  important 
part  of  the  industry;  it  is  a very  ancient  one. 
The  people  have  been  accustomed  for  many 
generations  to  make  their  own  clothes,  to  card 
the  wool,  and  weave  both  cloth  and  frieze  ; but 
it  has  had  a very  little  sale  in  the  London  market. 
It  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  carelessly  manu- 
factured. 


12226.  I suppose  you  cannot  compete  with  the 
cheap  article  you  find  in  the  London  market; 
you  cannot  make  them  in  Donegal  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  be  furnished  in  London,  can  you.  1 
think  so,  where  the  quality  is  the  same ; where 
the  tweeds  are  made  of  pure  wool ; that  is  almost 
the  whole  question  really. 

12227.  It  requires  greater  skill  to  make  a suit 
of  clothes  than  to  make  socks  and  gloves,  does  it 
not  ’—No,  I think  not.  The  carding,  the  spin- 
ning and  the  weaving  is  an  industry  to  wdnch 
tlie°people  have  been  long  accustomed;  but  there, 
ao-ain,  we  have  much  improved  the  work  by  in- 
sisting upon  and  exacting  careful  work  in  the 
carding,  the  setting  up  of  the  looms,  and  the 
weaving  I have  also  taken  great  trouble  to 
teach  the  people  to  find  native  dyes  from  the 
bracken  and  the  lichen,  and  things  about  them. 
This  is  the  first  piece  of  shepherd  s plaid  which 
has  been  made  with  our  own  dye  ( handing  in  a 
specimen  of  brown  plaid.  Samples  of  tweed  cloth 
were  also  handed  in).  . . ,.  , . , 

12228.  Do  you  find  a ready  sale  in  the  district 
itself  for  these  frieze  cloths  ? No. 

12229.  Why  is  that? -There  are  so  few 
travellers  in  Donegal ; the  country  is  so  extremely 
poor.  A few  gentry  come  for  the  fishing  to  the 
Gweedore  Hotel,  who  buy  a few  webs. 

12230.  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  greater  com- 
petition, and  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  article 
imported  ; they  do  not  bring  in  the  same  goods  t 
— No,  not  into  Donegal. 

12231.  Why  cannot  you  get  the  same  goods 
0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

into  Donegal  itself? — The  people  make  all  they 
require  for  themselves. 

12232.  Then  the  manufacture  is  becoming 
o-eneral ; if  people  make  their  own  clothes,  and 
to  not  get  rid  of  the  surplus  goods,  that  shows 
that  the  people  are  getting  more  employment  ?— 
But  the  people  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
make  their  own  clothes  and  the  clothes  that  the 
women  wear  ; but  they  could,  owing  to  the  great 
abundance  of  labour  during  the  winter,  make  a 
great  deal  more  if  they  could  only  find  a ready 
market  for  it,  only  it  must  be  a market  in  large 
cities,  as  the  people  have  already  more  than  they 
require  for  their  own  use. 

12233.  Then  there  is  the  lace  and  crochet 
work?— 1 do  not  supply  patterns  for  lace  or  cro- 
chet, but  1 take  the  work  that  is  made  in  the 
convents  and  try  to  get  rid  of  it  for  them. 

12234.  Do  you  find  a very  good  sale  for  them? 

— I do  not  find  a very  extensive  sale. 

12235.  Does  the  machinery  interfere  with  you 
there?— It  is  a matter  of  fashion  to  a great 
extent. 

12236.  There  is  a great  deal  brought  into 
Eno-land  ?— Yes:  there  is  the  white  embroidery, 
the° old  work,  which  they  call  sprigging  or  flower- 
ing that  was  a great  industry  in  the  country 
after  the  famine,  but  that  has  been  almost  beaten 
out  of  the  market  by  Swiss  competition.  1 
thought  at  first  of  reviving  it,  but  it  appeared  to 
me  almost  impossible,  and,  in  order  to  employ 
that  talent,  I invented  a new  embroidery,  called 
the  Kells  embroidery. 

12237.  I believe  some  of  the  articles  obtained 
the  prize  medal,  did  thej'  not?— I took  the  high- 
est award  at  the  Health  Exhibition  last  year, 
and  the  Sanitary  Institute  medal  for ’dyeing  and 
knitting,  and  the  silver  medal  at  the  New  Orleans 
Exhibition.  _ i o v 

12238.  Are  you  extending  your  work  — x es,- 

I am>  . /-ii  o v 

12239.  Are  you  going  into  Galway  r — xes. 
That  black  frieze  I have  handed  in  has  been  made 
in  Galway.  , 

12240.  I asked  that  question  because  when 
asking  a gentleman  from  Galway  he  did  not 
appear  to  think  there  was  much  being  done?— 
The  work  is  being  extended  to  Galway,  though 
there  is  not  the  same  abundance  of  labour  in 
Galway  as  there  is  in  Donegal,  so  that  not  so 
much  can  be  made. 

12241.  Is  the  population  much  more  sparse  in 
Galway  than  it  is  in  Donegal  ?— Yes,  it  is  much 
more  sparse. 

12242.  Have  you  gone  to  Sligo? — 1 have  no 
centre  in  Sligo.  , , a 

12243.  Have  you  in  Clare? — I have  had  flax 
spinning  and  weaving  done  in  Clare.  In  coun  ty 
Down  also  I have  had  a good  deal  of  work  done. 

12244.  You  have  agencies  in  other  counties, 
have  you  not?— Yes;  where  the  work  is 
large  I have  agents  who  are  paid  on  commission; 
where  the  work  is  not  so  extensive  very  often 
volunteers  undertake  to  be  my  agents,  such  as 
ladies  living  in  the  district  or  the  parish  priest. 

12245.  Do  you  think  that  with  proper  en- 
couragement those  industries  might  be  largely 
developed  both  in  Galway  and  Donegal  ?—  I es,  1 

12246.  And 
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Chairman — continued. 

12246.  And  provide  additional  means  of  com- 
fort and  subsistence  for  the  people  ? — I think  it 
is  of  immense  importance  to  the  people. 

12247.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  find 
the  people  extremely  disposed  to  work  for  you  ? 
— Quite  so;  they  are  very  anxious  for  work. 

12248.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evi- 
dence you  have  given  generally  with  regard  to  the 
work ; of  course  you  are  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
get  encouragement,  and  to  make  your  under- 
taking more  widely  known? — Yes;  everything 
depends  upon  having  the  public  support.  I think 
if  the  goods  were  well  brought  before  the  public 
they  would  have  support,  because  they  are 
extremely  good. 

12249.  Do  you  find  that  the  Irish  residents  in 
those  counties  give  you  assistance  ? — They  often 
act  as  my  agents.  A great  number  of  ladies 
have  taken  up  the  work  ; they  give  out  the  yarns, 
and  they  have  started  also  embroidery  classes  for 
me  in  the  country  districts. 

12250.  As  far  as  the  finances  of  your  society 
go,  do  you  find  the  people  subscribe  liberally  to 
your  undertaking? — At  present  the  whole  of  the 
financial  burdens  have  been  borne  by  ourselves 
entirely.  I think  it  was  looked  upon  as  an 
experimental  work;  I am  afraid  it  was  not  very 
much  believed  in  at  first,  and  it  'waa  only, 
perhaps,  ourselves  who  were  willing  to  undertake 
its  responsibilities. 

12251.  In  addition  to  the  financial  question, 
cannot  you  impress  upon  people  the  immense 
benefits  you  are  conferring  in  the  way  of  giving 
substantial  employments  to  those  districts  ? — We 
hope  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Rathhone. 

12252.  I gather  from  what  you  have  stated 
that  the  best  way  of  doing  it  would  be  by  follow- 
ing  your  example,  acting  as  a committee  of  one, 
and  carrying  out  in  other  districts  what  you  are 
doing  in  Donegal  ?— I think  it  would  be  better 
to  strengthen  our  hands.  I could  carry  the  work 
on  more  substantially  if  a larger  capital  were 
invested  in  it.  I think  it  will  be  best  to  strengthen 
our  hands  to  help  us  carry  out  the  work,  and 
make  it  stand  upon  a really  solid  basis. 

Chairman. 

12253.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  work  only 
requires  to  be  better  known  to  be  more  largely 
supported  ; you  labour  under  that  disadvantage 
that  what  you  are  about  is  not  sufficiently 
known  ; and  for  that  reason  you  think  of  remov- 
ing to  a more  public  part  of  London  ? — I think 
it  wants  pushing  upon  the  usual  lines  of  business. 
It  wants  being  taken  up  by  good  houses,  and  it 
wan  is.  the  use  of  some  considerable  capital  to 
make  it  a thorough  success. 

12254.  You  are  not  afraid  about  the  goods 
themselves  going  into  competition  with  what  are 
produced  in  Scotland  and  other  parts  ? — No,  I 
think  the  goods  will  stand. 

12255.  You  think  you  could  stand  your 
ground  against  the  goods  which  are  brought  for- 
ward from  any  other  country? — I do,  because  I 
have  taken  the  goods  myself  to  a great  number 
of  the  large  London  houses  and  heard  what  they 


Chairman — continued. 

say  themselves  about  them,  and  they  always 
speak  very  highly  of  them. 

Mr.  Rathhone. 

12256.  Do  you  think,  you  could  induce  some 
of  the  large  London  houses  to  aid  in  the  work 
by  advancing  capital  to  be  repaid  in  goods?— I 
have  not  tried  to  do  so. 

Chairman. 

12257.  Have  you  tried  Waterloo  House, 
which  is  a very  liberal  house  ? — I have  not. 

12258.  Are  you  Irish  yourself? — Not  in  the 
least. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

12259.  I would  ask  you  whether  you  could 
put  before  the  Committee  how  much  you  have 
spent  in  wages,  because  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  ? — I coujd  give  that  information  t(> 
morrow.  Since  this  balance  sheet  .was  struck 
600  l.  have  been  added  to  tire  capital. 

12260.  Perhaps  you  can  bring  the  balance 
sheet  up  to  a complete  stage? — It  is  being  struck 
at  this  moment;  we  are  taking  stock  this 
week. 

12261.  Is  the  weaving  of  the  cloth  entirely 
done  in  the  cottages? — Yes. 

12262.  Do  you  know  whether  you  compete  in 
price  with  the  Yorkshire  cloths  ?— Yes  ; the 
quality  of  the  wool  of  most  of  the  tweeds  is 
extremely  fine.  A fine  Donegal  tweed  would 
not  compete  with  a coarse  Scotch  tweed ; but 
where  the  cloth  is  equal  in  quality  they  can, 
I believe,  compete  in  price. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

12263.  You  said  you  purchased  embroidery 
and  laces  ; have  you  people  doing  that  work  ? — 
W e first  took  up  knitting  and  then  weaving,  and 
then  I thought  I would  take  up  “ sprigging,”  an 
old  Irish  industry  which  has  almost  died  out.  I 
found  it  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  resuscitate, 
owing  to  the  Swiss  machine  competition  ; there- 
fore I started  a new  embroidery,  to  employ  the 
embroidery  talent  which  existed. 

12264.  In  the  villages  in  your  district  which 
you  refer  to  have  they  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  schoolroom  or  other  public  room  in  the 
evening,  so  as  to  economise  fuel  and  lighting  by 
working  together  ? — Not  at  all. 

12265.  Have  you  given  a thought  to  that  ?— 
I have  not,  because  fuel  is  a common  thing  in 
Ireland  ; people  . do  not  want  for  fuel ; they 
always  have  firing,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
peat. 

12266.  But,  as  regards  the  light  in  the  evening, 
would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  have  a place 
where  they  could  meet  ? — I doubt  whether 
they  would  come  ; the  distances  are  so  great  in 
the  Irish  villages  that  people  would  probably 
have  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  to  the  school- 
house. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

12267.  At  what  address  in  London  are  these 
goods  to  be  had? — Thirty-one,  New  Cavendish- 
street. 

12268.  You  have  a shop  for  retail  purposes 
there  ? We  have  a shop  for  retail  sale,  and  a 
warehouse  also. 

12269.  In 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued. 

12269.  In  what  districts  do  you  carry  on  your 
industry  ? — Chiefly  in  Gweedore  and  also  in 
Bathmullen,  Kilcar,  Ardara,  Glenties,  and  other 
villages.  . 

12270.  There  is  a large  establishment  m the 
Glenties  carried  on  by  Messrs.  M'Devitt  ?— 
Yes.  . 

12271.  They  manufacture  very  largely  similar 
coods,  do  they  not? — Yes,  they  manufacture 
similar  goods,  but  I think  they  are  rather  of  a 
lower  quality-  They  manufacture  for  one  very 
lar^e  bouse  in  London  and  a good  deal  for.  the 
CoTonies,  but  their  goods  are  not  as  finely  knitted 
and  they  are  not  of  so  high  a quality  as  ours. 

12272.  Your  goods  are  made  more  for  the 
home  trade  than  for  export,  but  they  maintain  a 
laro-e  number  of  people  in  the  Glenties  district  ? 

Yes,  they  do,  but  them  work  does  not  touch 

the  villages  to  the  north. 

12273.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  what 
you  pay  for  knitting  those  stockings  ( exhibiting 
one  of  the  samples) 'i — Four  shillings  per  dozen, 
that  is  the  lowest  class  of  work  that  we  do  ; we 
pay  from  4 s.  to  42  s.  a dozen  for  knitting. 

12274.  Is  4 s.  the  lowest  ? — It  is  quite  the 
lowest,  that  is  work  which  is  done  by  the  children 
mainly. 

12275.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  desira- 
bility of  introducing  knitting  machines  the  same 
as  you  see  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  into 
Donegal,  to  be  used  in  the  farmers’  houses  in  the 
same°  way  as  the  sewing  machines  were  in- 
troduced into  Donegal  from  the  Londonderry 
manufacturers? — I think  it  would  be  a most 
unfortunate  thing  to  do.  At  present,  during  the 
winter,  there  are  at  least  3,000  hands  that  ! can 
employ  in  one  district  alone.  It  is  impossible  at 
present  to  give  employment  to  such  a large  num- 
ber; and  if  the  knitting  machines  were  intro- 
duced I do  not  think  the  knitted  goods  could  be 
produced  at  any  cheaper  rate,  considering  the 
first  cost  of  the  machines  and  the  very  small 
number  of  people  they  would  employ. 

12276.  Are  you  not  aware  that  since  the  sew- 
ing machine  was  introduced  into  the  Londonderry 
trade  in  connection  with  shirt  and  collar  making, 
the  trade  has  increased  ten-fold  in  the  last  20 
years.  I merely  mention  that  in  order  to  suggest 
the  production  of  goods  cheaply  to  compete  with 
Nottingham  and  other  places  nearer  the  London 
market  ? — Considering  the  cost  of  the  machines, 
I do  not  think  the  goods  could  be  produced 
more  cheaply,  having  regard  to  the  abundance 
of  labour. 

12277.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  goods  could 
be  produced  as  cheaply  by  hand  as  they  could  by 
machines? — Yes,  I think  so  in  Donegal,  con- 
sidering the  abundance  of  labour  and  that  the 
cost  of  labour  is  very  small ; the  people  only  ask 
for  a very  small  wage. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

12278.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  work 
can  be  produced  as  cheaply  now  and  a large 
number  of  people  be  employed? — Yes,  by  hand. 

12279.  If  you  were  to  introduce  machinery, 
you  would  lessen  the  number  of  people  employed 
without  gaining  any  financial  advantage  ?— That 
is  my  own  impression. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Dickson. 

12280.  So  that  as  long  as  Gweedore  remains 
what  it  is,  a'  congested  district,  you  still  think 
that  hand  labour  will  be  cheaper  than  any  machine 
labour  ? — Y es,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  its  present 
condition. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

12281.  I wish  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  a 
question  you  have  just  been  good  enough  to 
answer;  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is 
best  not  to  introduce  machinery  at  present  be- 
cause it  would  lessen  the  number  of  people  you 
would  be  able  to  employ ; but  I suppose  you 
would  consider  also  that  the  time  when  it  would 
be  advisable  to  introduce  machinery  would  be 
known  without  any  effort  upon  your  part;  it 
would  be  in  consequence  of  a very  much  larger 
demand  for  the  goods? — Yes;  that  is  to  say,,  a 
larger  demand  than  the  people  of  the  district 
could  supply  by  hand  labour. 

12282.  It  would  be  the  same  as  in  a commer- 
cial undertaking,  that  the  introduction  of  machi- 
nery only  arises  where  the  demand  exceeds  the 
ordinary  possibility  of  supply  by  hand? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

12283.  Do  you  find  in  the  district  Avith  which 
you  are  acquainted  that  a large  quantity  of 
shoddy  goods  imported  from  England  into  Ire- 
land are  sold  for  dress;  that  is  to  say,  for  men’s 
coats,  and  so  on  ? — I think  not. 

12284.  Not  in  Donegal  ? — No,  not  in  Donegal. 

12285.  Or  in  the  other  districts  with  which 
you  are  acquainted? — 1 think  not;  shawls  are 
imported  Avhich  the  Avomen  wear,  and  light  stuffs 
for  dresses ; but  I think  that  is  pretty  nearly 
all,  not  cloth. 

12286.  Unfortunately,  it  is  so  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  ; noAV  Avith  regard  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  you  employ,  you  spoke,  of  their  fit- 
ness for  Avork  and  their  quickness  in  learning, 
and  you  also  mentioned  the  want  of  exactness  ; 
do  you  think  that  that  Avant  of  exactness  in  cha- 
racter is  anything  more  than  could  be  overcome 
by  the  ordinary  training  of  constant  work  ? — I 
think  it  could  be  overcome  by  training ; it  has 
been  overcome  by  ourselves  to  a great  ex- 
tent ; Ave  are  able  now  to  produce  thousands  of 
socks  alike ; of  course,  not  so  exactly  alike  as  they 
Avould  be  if  produced  by  machinery ; but  still 
quite  enough  alike  to  please  the  great  buyers. 

12287.  You  hold,  at  all  events,  that  that  Avant 
of  exactness  is  a thing  that  could  be  cured  by 
the  habit  of  work,  that  in  Avorking  day  by  day, 
exactness  comes  of  its  oavii  accord? — Yes,  that 
has  been  particularly  Avell  shown  in  the  tAveed 
making.  When  the' tweeds  first  came  over,  the 
people  were  so  careless  that  if  they  run  short  of 
one  kind  of  wool  they  Avould  work  in  another 
shade ; but  having  insisted  upon  exactness,  and 
upon  having  the  tAveedsvery  carefully  examined, 
they  come  doAvn  noAV  very  evenly  woven. 

12288.  The  people  having  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  goods  only  for  themselves,  and  they 
themselves  not  having  been  very  particular  as 
to  the  shade,  it  Avould  arise  from  that,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes,  I think  it  does. 

12289.  It  has  been  stated  by  several  Avitnesses 
that  the  people  are  very  artistic  by  nature,  that 
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Mr.  Molloy — continued. 

they  quickly  acquire  art  and  art  ideas  in  manu- 
facture ? — Yes,  I quite  agree  with  that. 

1 2290.  And  that  they  have  a great  power  of 
imitating  good  art-work? — They  have  a great 
power  of  imitating  good  art-work,  as  I would 
like  to  show  you  from  my  art  embroideries  ( pro - 
during  some  samples). 

12291.  I thought  I would  take  flax  threads 
and  work  them  on  flax  materials  so  as  to 
have  the  whole  of  the  materials  Irish,  and 
I took  my  designs  to  a great  extent  from  the  old 
Celtic  illuminated  books  of  the  seventh  century. 
Some  of  the  designs  are  taken  from  Oriental 
sources,  but  many  of  them  are  taken  from  the 
Book  of  Kells,  the  Durrow  Bible,  and  the  Lin- 
disfarne  Bible.  It  is  extraordinary  how  quickly 
the  peasant  girls,  imitate  the  patterns  that  you 
give  them.  These  articles  are  done  by  the 
peasant  girls,  and  a few  of  them  are  done  by  poor 
ladies  who  want  help  very  much  to  obtain  the 
means  of  living;  but  a great  deal  of  the  work  is 
done  by  peasant  girls  under  the  instruction  of 
the  ladies  who  formed  classes  for  me.  I took 
care  to  use  entirely  Irish  materials.  The  novelty 
of  the  work  is  the  use  of  the  polished  flax  threads 
and  the  designs;  the  whole  of  it  is  worked  in  flax; 
it  is  not  silk. 

12292.  You  say  that  the  peasant  girls  very 
quickly  learn  this  art  of  embroidery? — Yes. 

12293.  Had  they  any  previous  instruction  in 
the  work,  that  is  to  say,  such  rude  instruction  as 
would  be  given  by  a short  study  in  some  convent 
schools? — That  I am  not  quite  sure  of.  Some 
of  the  classes  have  been  started  in  embroidery  in 
districts  where  the  old  white  embroidery  used  to 
be  done,  and  there  was  a certain  amount  of  tra- 
ditional skill  left  among  the  people,  but  some  of 
the  girls  have  been  obliged  to  be  taught  to  do  it. 

12294.  Their  quickness  is  not  based  upon  any 
early  training  beyond  that  of  the  tradition  of  the 
neighbourhood  that  you  speak  of  ? — Not  gener- 
ally. Generally  they  are  young  girls  who  do 
that  work,  girls  of  14  or  15,  taught  mostly  by 
the  ladies  of  the  district. 

12295.  You  find  that  under  these  disadvanta- 
geous circumstances  the  children  are  very  quick 
in  picking  up  the  work? — Extremely  so;  they 
are  very  quick  to  learn. 

12296.  You  know  that  in  some  of  the  convents 
embroidery  and  needlework  is  taught  to  a con- 
siderable extent  now? — It  is. 

_ 12297.  I asked  the  question  upon  some  pre- 
vious occasion  of  some  witnesses,  whether  they 
would  not  advocate  that  in  all  schools  in  Ireland 
embroidery,  needlework,  and  other  work  which 
would  be  useful  in  after  life,  should  be  made 
part  of  the  system  of  education  ? — I think  it 
should  be. 

12298.  And  besides  art  embroidery,  general 
needlework,  knitting  and  other  matters  which 
would  enable  them  to  take  their  place  in  the 
manufactures  and  trades  of  the  country ; I ask 
whether  such  a system  could  not  with  the 
greatest  advantage  be  introduced  in  all  the  schools 
m Ireland  ?— I thought  it  was;  I thought  that 
needlework  and  knitting  formed  a rather  impor- 
tant part  of  education  in  the  national  schools. 

12299.  But  this  is  going  considerably  beyond 
needlework.  My  question  had  rather  reference 
to  cooking  and  other  domestic  industries  suited 


Mr.  Molloy — continued. 

to  make  them  useful  in  their  own  homes,  would 
you  advise  that  that  class  of  instruction  should 

be  more  general  in  all  the  schools  of  Ireland  ? 

I should. 

12300.  Do  you  find  that  the  people  whom  you 
employ,  that  is  to  say,  the  peasant  girls,  quickly 
learn  this  business,  and  that  they  are  able  to 
make  something  of  a living  out  of  it  ? — They  can 
make  a very  good  living  out  of  my  embroidery 
work,  they  can  earn  from  10  s.  to  15  s.  a week 
and  even  more  if  they  are  skilled  and  diligent 
workers. 

12301.  Not  only  those  who  make  their  living 
out  of  it,  but  those  who  are  employed  in  farm 
work  during  the  day,  could,  in  the  evening,  add 
to  their  livelihood  by  work  such  as  this  ? — That 
is  what  they  do. 

12302.  You  would  agree  with  the  previous 
witnesses  (and  I hold  the  same  belief  myself 
very  strongly ),.  that  a much  larger  degree  of 
technical  education  should  be  introduced  into  all 
the  schools  in  Ireland  ? — I would.  I should  like 
to.  show  another  sample  which  I have  brought 
with  me.  These  (producing  samples)  are  the 
rough  white  flannels  made  by  the  peasants  in 
Ireland.  I could  not  get  any  sale  for  them  at 
first,  but  I dyed  them,  printed  them  and  em- 
broidered them,  and  make  art  fabrics  of  them. 

Mr.  Leake. 

12303.  Where  do  you  print  the  pattern? — I 
have  the  patterns  printed  in  Staffordshire. 

12304.  Where  at,  at  Leek?— Yes;  they  are 
block  printed. 

Chairman. 

12305.  Do  you  make  blankets? — No;  the 
looms  are  not  wide  enough. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

12306.  Do  you  make  any  of  the  portieres  which 
are  so  fashionable? — Yes,  we  make  them  hand- 
spun  and  handwoven,  and  embroidered  by  hand 
from  old  Celtic  designs. 

Captain  Aylmer , 

12307.  You  said  you  required  some  financial 
assistance  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  the  work  as 
largely  as  you  could  wish  ; have  you  ever  made 
application  to  any  of  the  Irish  banks  upon  the 
subject? — Never. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

12308.  You  sav  you  find  a difficulty  in  finding 
a market  for  the  surplus  work ; do  we  under- 
stand by  that,  that  you  could  give  much  more 
employment  in  Ireland  if  you  could  find  a larger 
market  for  the  goods?— Yes,  certainly.  I could 
give  much  more  employment  in  Ireland  if  I could 
get  a larger  market,  and  I believe  I could  get  a 
larger  market  if  I had  the  means  of  really  putting 
the  work  more  before  the  public,  that  is  to  say, 
if  I could  employ  travellers,  and  use  the  usual 
agencies  which  are  employed ; but  hitherto  the 
work  has  been  entirely  in  my  hands,  and  it  is 
extremely  laborious  work,  and  I have  been 
limited  both  by  time  and  by  capital. 

12309.  You  have  an  agency  in  Dublin,  have 
you  not  ?— I have  an  agency  for  the  work,  but 
not  for  selling.  I tried  to  induce  Mr.  Pim  to 
take  it  up,  but  he  would  not  do  so. 

12310.  Why 
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Chairman •„ 

12310.  Why  would  he  not  take  it  up  ? — 
The  work  was  then  in  its  early  days  and 
people  had  not  faith  in  it.  I was  warned  on  all 
hands  that  I should  not  succeed,  but  I think  I 
have  succeeded.  I have  got  the  goods  taken  by 
many  of  the  large  houses,  such  as  Debenham  and 
Freebody,  Marshall  and  Snelgrove,  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores,  and  the  Civil  Service  Supply 
Association,  and  so  on. 

12311-  Has  Lady  Burdett  Coutts  taken  any 
interest  in  this  work  of  yours?— I have  not 
brought  it  before  her. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

12312.  You  know  our  object  is  to  increase 
industry  in  Ireland ; have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  to  the  Committee  which  would  help  the 
work  you  have  in  hand  either  financially  or 
commercially.  You  say  a larger  market  is 
required,  and  that  with  a larger  market  you 
would  do  much  more  work  ; have  you  developed 
the  programme  in  your  own  mind  as  to  how 
assistance  could  be  brought  to  bear  ? — I think 
assistance  could  be  best  given  by  investing 
capital  in  the  work,  and  perhaps  in  forming  an 
influential  committee  of  direction.  I really  have 
no  scheme  to  present  to  the  Committee ; what 
we  want  is  influential  help. 

12313.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  getting  more  capital  introduced? — I 
have  not  made  any  serious  attempt  to  do  so  as 
yet  ; I should  think  there  would  be  none. 

12314.  I would  ask  you,  when  you  have 
thought  it  over  and  advised  upon  it,  if  you  have 
any  suggestion  to  make,  if  you  will  kindly  send 
it  in  to  the  Committee  ? — I will  do  so. 

Chairman. 

12315.  Do  you  advertise  at  all? — Not  to  a 
large  extent ; there  have  been  a great  many 
notices  in  the  newspapers  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

12316.  Have  you  any  periodical  meetings  of 
ladies  who  are  interested  in  the  work? — No,  I 
have  not. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

12317.  Do  you  take  needlework  from  all  the 
convents  in  Ireland  or  only  from  a few  ? — Only 
from  a few  ; I believe  the  lace  made  in  the  con- 
vents is  taken  up  almost  entirely  by  middlemen. 
The  work  of  the  convents  is  farmed  as  it  were ; 
there  are  very  few  convents  that  will  sell  their 
work  direct ; it  is  all  cleared  from  them. 

12318.  But  would  it  not  be  an  economical 
advantage  to  the  convents  if  they  could  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  the  middleman? — I daresay  it 
might  be  ; but  I am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would, 
because  the  middleman  takes  all  the  convents  can 
make:  there  is  no  risk,  it  is  all  bought  up  by 
a man  who  pledges  himself  to  take  all  they  can 
make,  so  they  are  quite  certain  of  sale. 

12319.  In  your  case  you  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  middleman  ? — Yes,  1 pay  every 
spinner  and  every  needlewoman  directly  by  my 
agent  in  cash. 

12320,  If  you  had  a larger  sale  you  would  be 
able  to  pay  a higher  price  than  the  convents  get. 
from  the  middleman.  ? — Yes,  if  we  had  a larger 
sale. 
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Mr.  Molloy — continued. 

12321.  If  the  middleman  could  be  dispensed 
with,  the  convents  could  get  a larger  price  through 
your  agent  ? — Yes,  but  still  I presume  they  have 
the  avenues  of  trade  in  their  hands. 

12322.  Subject  to  being  able  to  find  a sale  for  it, 
you  would  be  willing  to  take  the  needlework 
from  the  convent  schools  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  if  we 
could  find  a sale  for  it. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

12323.  Do  you  meet  with  any  difficulties  upon 
the  question  of  the  expense  of  the  conveyance  of 
your  goods  to  the  markets  in  England  ? — The 
expense  of  conveyance  adds  materially  to  the 
price  of  the  goods.  All  our  yarns  and  woollens 
are  delivered  at  Londonderry,  thence  they  are 
carted  to  the  country  districts,  and,  when  manu- 
factured, carted  back  again. 

12324.  What  is  the  rate  you  pay  for  cartage 
— I pay  2 s.  6 d.  a cwt. 

12325.  Do  you  find  the  railway  companies  give 
you  any  facilities  for  the  carriage  of  your  goods? 
— I have  not  found  it  so  at  present. 

12326.  Has  the  expense  of  conveyance  become 
an  important  question  with  you  ? — It  is  impor- 
tant. 

12327.  Have  you  sought  to  get  any  allowance, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  work  ? — I did  from 
one  railway  company,  but  we  did  not  come  to 
any  agreement.  I had  some  correspondence  with 
the  Midland  Railway  Company,  trying  to  get 
reduced  rates,  but  I have  not  succeeded. 

12328.  That  will  be  a question  of  some  impor- 
tance to  you,  will  it  not,  when  the  undertaking 
developes,  as  we  all  hope  it  will  ? — Yes,  it  will  be 
of  some  importance. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

12329.  What  rate  do  you  pay  to  Londonderry 
from  wherever  you  get  your  goods? — I could  not 
say  from  memory. 

12330.  Y ou  said  that  when  the  goods  arrive 
at  Londonderry  they  are  carted  to  Gweedore? — 
Yes. 

12331.  How  far  is  that  ? — It  is  40  Irish 
miles. 

12332.  For  carting  you  pay  2 s.  6 d.  a cwt.  ? — 
Yes. 

12333.  So  it  takes  50  s.  a ton  to  get  the  yarns 
into  Gweedore  from  Londonderry? — Yes. 

12334.  Most  of  the  yarn  makers  deliver  in 
Londonderry,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

12335.  But  when  the  goods  arrive  in  London- 
derry you  have  to  pay  50  s.  a ton  to  Gweedore  ? 
Yes- 

Dr.  Lyons. 

12336.  Though  you  do  not  meet  with  any 
competition  from  shoddy,  do  not  you  meet  with 
a great  deal  of  competition  from  Glasgow  in 
regard  to  certain  qualities  of  goods ; do  you  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  shawls? — No. 

12337.  Do  any  socks  or  articles  of  that  kind 
come  from  Scotland  into  Donegal  ? — I have  not 
heard  of  it. 

12338.  Do  not  you  know  that  Donegal  is,  to 
a very  large  extent,  clad  from  Paisley  ? — May  I 
ask  if  you  mean  with  regard  to  dresses,  and 
shawls,  or  the  whole  of  the  clothing  ? 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

12339.  The  dresses  and  shawls? — Dresses  and 
shawls  are  not  made  in  Donegal,  except  to  a very 
small  extent. 

12340.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a very 
considerable  traffic  between  Scotland  and  Done- 
gal in  articles  of  dress,  are  you  not  ? — I have  no 
definite  information  on  the  subject. 

12341.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  the  con- 
gregations coming  from  any  of  the  Catholic 
chapels  about  Gweedore  on  Sundays? — Yes. 

12342.  Did  you  not  remark  that  nearly  every- 
body was  clad  in  Paisley  shawls  of  bright 
colours? — Yes;  the  shawls  I know  come  from 
Paisley. 

12343.  And  the  snoods  or  handkerchiefs  upon 
their  heads,  a very  pretty  and  effective  costume 
altogether;  you  must  have  seen  a large  number 
of  people  well  and  comfortably  clad  ? — Yes,  I 
have. 

12344.  The  dyes  become  an  important  question 
to  you  ? — They  do. 

12345.  What  is  the  material  of  that  dye  ( ex- 
hibiting a maroon  sock)?—  It  is  a vegetable  dye, 
an  Indian  dye ; but  what  dye  it  is  I should  have 
to  ask  my  dyer.  It  is  dyed  specially  for  me. 

12346.  It  is  not  an  aniline  dye  ? — No,  it  is  not 
an  aniline  dye.  I will  not  allow  the  peasants  to 
use  aniline  for  anything  they  make.  My  dyed 
fabrics  were  analysed  by  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
and  they  gave  me  a medal  for  vegetable  dying. 

12347.  Do  you  know  whether  woad  is  grown 
in  Donegal  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing? — I do  not 
know  that ; I will  make  inquiries  about  it. 

12348.  The  reason  I asked  was  this;  that  I 
observed  in  a remarkable  document  of  1777  that 
premiums  were  given  by  the  Irish  Society  for  the 
growth  of  articles  suited  to  Irish  industry,  and 
amongst  others  for  the  extension  of  the  growth 
of  woad.  Woad  -was  grown  extensively  informer 
days,  and  it  is  being  grown  to  a small  extent  at 
present.  There  is  no  reason  why  plants  subser- 
vient to  the  use  of  dyes  should  not  be  grown, 
and  it  is  important  that  public  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  fact  ? — 1 believe  the  blue  tweed 
handed  in  is  dyed  with  woad  ; it  was  made  near 
Galway. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

12349.  Do  you  mean  the  cloth  or  the  dye? — 
Wool,  cloth,  and  dye. 

12350.  It  is  Galway  wool  then? — Yes. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

12351.  You  are  aware  that  the  taste  in  Ireland 
is,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  for  gay  colours. 
They  have  a good  deal  of  what  is  common  to  the 
Spaniards  and  other  southern  nations  in  their 
taste  for  very  gay  colours,  and  the  tendency  in 
that  direction  is  exemplified  by  what  I said  as  to 
the  Paisley  shawls,  which  are  bright  in  colour, 
very  well  harmonised ; and  the  snoods  or  hand- 
kerchiefs which  they  wear  upon  their  heads,  ren- 
dering them  very  picturesque,  are  also  of  strong 
colour  ? — Yes. 

12352.  Then  you  think  it  is  important  that 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  culture  of  plants 
furnishing  colour  material  as  subsidiary  to  your 
industries,  supposing  they  are  to  reach,  as  I trust 
they  will,  any  commercial  importance? — It  is  of 
very  great  importance,  and  that  is  probably  one 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

of  the  reasons  why  the  Irish  goods  have  not  had 
as  good  a sale  as  the  Scotch  goods,  because  the 
Scotch  have  not  lost  their  knowledge  of  native 
dyes,  and  use  a good  many  native  tints.  Before 
I taught  the  people  of  Donegal  how  to  find 
dyes  they  were  making  only  undyed  goods;  the 
coarse  tweeds  I have  handed  in  are  all  made  of 
undyed  wooL 

12353.  Do  the  undyed  goods  wear  as  well? — 
They  wear  quite  as  well,  but  they  are  not  so 
fanciful  and  not  so  easily  sold. 

Mr.  Leake. 

12354.  Do  they  wear  better  ? — Probably. 

Dr.  Lyons. 

12355.  May  I ask  you,  being  very  much  in- 
terested upon  the  subject  and  admiring  your  taste 
with  regard  to  it,  who  put  you  on  the  Book  of 
Kells  and  other  ancient  works  which  supply  such 
very  excellent  designs;  was  that  your  own  idea? 
— Somebody  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  when  I was 
in  Dublin  last  year  I went  to  see  the  books  at 
Trinity  College  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  I bought  the  fac-similes  by  Canon  Westwood, 
and  have  used  them  as  my  source  for  designs  to 
a great  extent. 

12356.  Have  you  seen  Miss  Stokes’ book  ?— 
I do  not  know  it. 

12357.  Or  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert’s  book?— No;  I 
am  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Leake. 

12358.  Are  those  stockings  the  best  wear  of 
any  stockings  which  we  get,  or  as  good  as  any  ? 
— They  are  the  best  of  knitted  goods. 

12359-  Are  they  hand  knitted? — They  are 
hand  knitted  on  four  needles. 

12360.  And  their  quality  is  one  of  their  greatest 
recommendations  ? — It  is ; they  are  quite  as  good 
as  they  can  be. 

12361.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  machine-knit 
stockings  would  have  as  good  a quality?— No, 
they  are  not  so  good;  they  are  not  so  well 
finished ; there  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  finish 
of  the  work,  in  the  heeling  and  toeing,  which  are 
not  so  well  done  by  machine. 

12362.  Then  this  excellence  of  quality  is  really 
at  the  basis  of  your  sales? — Yes,  it  is. 

12363.  Your  production  is  growing  in  esti- 
mation by  its  excellence,  probably  ? — Yes. 

12364.  Where  do  you  get  yarns? — They  are 
mostly  Paton’s  yarns  from  Glasgow. 

12365.  You  get  them  ready  dyed  of  various 
colours,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

12366.  Now  you  6ay  that  the  hand-worked 
goods  in  hosiery  are  as  cheap  as  machine-made 
goods  ? — They  are  if  the  same  quality. 

12367.  That  is  on  account  of  the  very  small 
wages  that  the  girls  are  satisfied  with  in  that 
locality,  and  their  primitive  wants  ?— Yes. 

12368.  What  is  a worker  satisfied  with  for  a 
given  number  of  hours’  labour  ? — It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  number  of  hours  they  work, 
because  they  work  in  a very  intermittent  manner, 
but  the  work  is  paid  for  according  to  the  number 
of  stitches  and  so  on,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
work;  it  is  estimated  on  a liberal  basis.  I 
thought  it  important  not  to  over-pay ; that  is  to 
say, 
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Mr.  Leake — continued. 

sav  not  to  pay  so  as  to  dislocate  the  labour 
market,  and  produce  discontent  with  other 
employers;  but  they  are  paid  upon  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a good  scale  of  wages,  and  we 
assure  the  workers  that  if  profits  should  be  made, 
if  we  are  sufficiently  successful  to  really  make 
profits  upon  the  work,  the  whole  of  those  profits 
shall  be  returned  to  the  workers. 

12369.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  average 
workers  would  be  able  to  earn  in,  say,  10  hours’ 
work?— They  earn  at  knitting  about  5 s.  a week, 
from  4s.  to  5s. 

12370.  But  how  many  hours  in  the  week  would 
they  work?— It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to 

^2371.  Do  you  think  they  would  work  more 
than  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  week  ? — As  regards 
knitting  they  do  it  while  they  do  other  things, 
as  they3 walk  along  or  as  they  watch  their  sheep, 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult.to  get  at  it. 

12372.  Comparing  it  with  machine  labour,  a 
machinist  would  have  to  work  regular  hours 
every  day  ? — Yes. 

12373.  Do  you  think  they  would  earn  5 s.  in 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  week  ? — Probably  not. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

12374.  You  say  you  pay  4 s.  a dozen  for 
making  common  socks  ? — Yes. 

12375.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  any  worker 
in  your  Donegal  work,  man  or  woman,  to  knit  a 
dozen  pairs  of  those  socks  in  a week?— No;  but 
that  is  the  very  cheapest  work  that  is  given  out  ; 
it  is  done  by  the  women  as  they  walk  along,  and 
by  the  children  of  the  household,  and  by  every- 
body; the  finer  socks  are  .paid  at  the  rate  of  9 s. 
a dozen,  and  they  could  earn  at  that  work  about 
from  4 s.  to  5 s.  a week. 

12376.  Could  they  knit  those  as  they  walk 
along  ( exhibiting  a superior  sample)  ? —Those 
would  require  more  careful  looking  at. 

Mr.  Leake. 


12377.  Those  ( exhibiting  the  inferior  sample) 
are  worked  out  of  nothing,  so  to  speak ; they 
work  while  they  are  doing  other  things?— Yes, 
you  scarcely  ever  meet  aGweedore  woman  with- 
out her  knitting. 

12378.  When  comparing  hand  labour  with 
machinery,  are  you  aware  that  you  are  comparing 
cheap  hand  labour  with  dearer  machine  labour  ? 
Yes. 

12379.  The  machinist  gets  better  wages?— 
Yes.  . 

12380.  If  you  introduced  machines  into  Done- 
gal you  would  have  the  cheap  labour  employed 
on  the  machines  as  well  as  upon  the  hand  work 
to  begin  with  ? — Yes. 

. 12381.  In  that  case  the  production  would  be 
probably  cheaper? — Yes,  it  would  be  probably 
cheaper,  but  it  would  be  excessive  ; it  would  be 
more  than  sale  would  be  possible  for. 

12382.  But  it  would  be  cheaper.  If  you  em- 
ployed the  cheap  labour  of  Donegal,  with  the 
advantage  of  machinery,  the  production  would 


Mr.  Leake — continued. 

be  more  economical  than  by  hand,  would  it  not  ? 

12383.  Would  that  cheapness  not  stimulate 
the  demand  and  increase  the  production,  since 
people  could  get  the  goods  at  a less  price  ? — I 
should  be  afraid  that  it  would  stimulate  over- 
production. 

12384.  In  things  of  constant  and  every-day 
demand,  it  is  almost  an  economic  law  that  cheap 
production  stimulates  demand.  There  is  one 
other  consideration  ; but  I think  I have  almost 
got  your  answer  before  I have  asked  the  ques- 
tion. Your  cottage  workers  have  intermittent 
occupation  ; they  perform  household  duties  pro- 
bably?— Yes,  aud  look  after  their  families. 

12385.  Do  they  do  farm  work  as  well  ? — Yes, 
the  whole  family. 

12386.  Then  this  is  a very  uncertain  and 
intermittent  labour?— Yes,  they  are  earning 
money  when  they  would  otherwise  be  doing 
nothing  when  they  are  producing  these  articles. 

12387.  If  you  were  to  introduce  machines  they 
would  have  to  be  worked  constantly  to  be 
worked  economically? — Quite  so. 

12388.  Therefore  the  duties  of  the  household 
and  the  farm  would  rather  be  subsidiary,  and 
perhaps  pushed  out? — Yes. 

12389.  Jn  that  case  the  hand  labour  of  Done- 
gal, those  who  do  not  use  the  machine,  would  be 
at  a great  disadvantage  with  those  who  used  the 
machines  in  Donegal  ? — Yes. 

12390.  Perhaps  you  would  not  think  it  of 
advantage  to  drive  out  all  this  hand  labour? — No. 

Chairman. 

12391.  Perhaps  you  would  be  of  opinion  that 
when  the  day  comes  that  machinery  is  in  full 
work  in  Donegal,  your  work  will  be  at  an  end  ? 
— Quite  so. 

Mr.  Leake. 

12392.  The  introduction  of  machinery  would 
have  a tendency  to  drive  the  hand  labour  out, 
and  the  useful  addition  to  the  farm  labour  would 
be  lost  ?— Quite  so. 

12393.  It  would  revolutionise  labour? — Yes, 
I am  afraid  it  would  drive  people  out  of  the  coun- 
try ; it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  subsist. 

12394.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  introduction 
of  the  sewing  machine  has  raised  the  status  of  the 
sempstress  and  her  power  of  command  over  the 
comforts  of  life  ?— I do  not  know  that. 

12395.  I believe  that  whatever  attendant  dis- 


advantage there  may  be,  as  a rule  wherever  ^ 
machine  has  been  introduced  it  has  raised  the 
status  of  the  labourer? — It  is  difficult  to  say 
exactly  whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

12396.  You  have  certain  occupations  for  your 
sempstresses  which  will  really  be  your  own, 
namely,  the  ornamental  and  fancy,  work ; that 
you  will  hold,  too,  by  yourself  in  spite  of  machi- 
nery, and  we  have  an  almost  unlimited  demand 
for  ornamental  work.  We  ransack  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  for  the  production  of  works  of 
cheap  hand  labour,  and  £ presume  you  would 
think  that  if  we  only  knew  what  Ireland  produces 
we  ought  to  ransack  Ireland  too  ? — I think  so. 
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Mr.  James  William  Muel  and,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

12397.  I want  to  ask  you  one  question  in 
addition  to  those  I asked  you  yesterday.  You 
are  aware  that  great  efforts  are  being  made 
amongst  the  Continental  railways  to  establish  a 
complete  system  of  through  traffic,  are  you  not? 
—I  believe  so.  1 am  not  particularly  conversant 
however  with  the  Continental  railways. 

12398.  You  have  not  directed  your  attention 
much  to  the  Continental  system  ? — No. 

12399.  Merely  as  an  illustration  I want  to 
ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  that  arrange- 
ments are  now  in  operation  by  which  goods  are 
sent  direct  from  London  to  Genoa,  passing 
through  Paris  ?— I am  not  aware  of  it,  but  I 
would  take  it  as  a matter  of  course  that  it  would 


12400.  I would  like  to  ask  you  also  whether 
you  are  aw'are  that  a comparatively  cheap  system 
of  rates  has  been  established  between  London 
and  Genoa  and  many  other  uarts  for  through 
carriage;  but  1 take  Genoa  because  I happen  "to 
know  some  details  about  it  from  those  very  use- 
ful publications,  the  commercial  papers  of  the 
h oreign  Office,  the  last  one  published  ? — I have 
seen  advertisements  of  through  trains  all  the  way 
from  Dover  through  Berlin  to  Genoa  and  Borne, 
that  is  to  say  through  carriages. 

J240L  Are  you  aware  that  a parcel  weighing 
100  kilogrammes,  which  would  be  somethin  o-  over 
200  lbs.,  can  be  expedited  direct  from  London  to 
Genoa  for  a cost  of  15  francs  ?— I did  not  know 
that. 

12402  It  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
it  in  evidence  that  I mention  these  facts  in  the 
shape  of  a question  ?— But  I have  not  the  infor- 
mation, and  therefore  it  is  no  use  asking  me. 

12403.  It  has  a bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  greater  cheapness  of  through  traffic  upon  the 
existing  system  of  lines  upon  which  there  is  this 
apparent  anomaly,  that  while  goods  can  be  carried 
from  London  to  Genoa  for  15  francs  per  100 
kilogrammes,  the  same  goods  after  starting  from 
1 aris  would  be  charged  20  francs  ?— That  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  anomalies  that  has  been  pointed 
out  before  the  Committee,  I think. 

12404.  You  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  such 
anomalies,  are  you  not?— I am  not  conversant 
with  this  Continental  question  at  all. 

12405.  Do  any  such  anomalies  occur  in  your 
system  in  bringing  the  goods  long  distances  from 
the  Continent  into  Ireland?— I am  not  aware 
that  we  have  any  through  rates  from  the  Conti- 
nent to  Ireland. 

12406  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the 
Laffic  which  brings  flax  from  Belgium  into  the 
north  of  Ireland  as.  we  have  it  in  evidence  from 
Mr.  Beade?— No;  that  comes  by  Belfast  and 
does  not  come  upon  our  line. 

12407 ■ ^ does  not  pass  over  any  part  of  your 
system? — No. 

12408.  Would  it  not-  be  desirable,  having  in 
viewLhe  general  attempts  and  successful  attempts 
at  reduction  of  railway  fares  over  a considerable 
part  of  the  Continent  and  in  England  also,  that 
the  Irish  system  of  railways  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  reducing  their  fares  to  the  lowest 
paying  minimum,  because  of  course  no  one  would 
expect  them  to  carry  for  nothing  or  to  lose  with 


Dr.  Lyojis — continued. 

a view  of  encouraging  the  development  of  indus- 
tries m Ireland,  which  we  all  of  us  consider  so 
very  desirable  ?— My  idea  is  that  railways  ought 
to  work  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates,  that  they 
ought  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  their  work 
punctually  and  well,  to  carry  the  goods  safely 
and  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates,  but  not  at  such 
rates  as  will  take  away  the  dividend  from  the 
shareholders. 

12409.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  to  vary  your 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  triple  system  of  rail- 
ways and  railway  management  that  was  proposed 
before  this  Committee  for  Ireland  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  unification  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not.  The 
honourable  Member  for  Belfast  yesterday  asked 
me  a question  which,  perhaps,  I had  better 
answer,  having  now  considered  the  matter.  Mr 
Greenhill  I think  it  was,  stated  that  by  getting 
Sour  booked  through  irom  America  to  Belfast 
he  could  get  it  at  li  .5  s„  and  that  then  by 
taking  it  locally  it  would  cost  him  more  to  get  it 
to  1 ortadown  than  it  did  by  stopping  the  transit 
at  Glasgow  and  booking  through  from  Glaso-ow 
to  Portadown.  Now  I find  that  the  through  ?nte 
irom  America  to  Belfast  is  1 1.  5s.,  and  that  by 
adopting  this  plan,  by  stopping  the  transit  at 
(jlasgow,  there  is  an  abatement  of  5s.  lOd.  We 
have  ascertained  that  that  is  the  amount  of  the 
abatement;  that  makes  the  rate  from  Glasgow 
to  America  19s.  2d.,  and  the  through  rate  f?om 
Glasgow  to  Portadown  is  12  s.  6 d.,  so  that  the 
whole  amount  for  getting  goods  from  New  York 
t®-  ortadown  would  be  W.  11s.  8 d.  If  he  had 
alio  wed  the  goods  to  pursue  their  original  course 
to  Belfast  for  11.  5 s.,  he  would  have  paid  the 
port  dues  of  8 d„  and  have  paid  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  for  carrying  from 
the  quay  at  Belfast  to  Portadown  4 s.  6 d.  so 
tha,t  he  would  have  paid  1 1.  10  s.  2 d.,  and  if  he 
had  allowed  the  goods  lo  go  through  to  Belfast 
and  then  booked  them  on  locally;  whereas  he 
paid  1 s.  6 d.  more  by  the  ingenious  device  of 
stopping  them  at  Glasgow. 

12410.  Do  you  say  that  according  to  your 
calculation  that  the  freight  from  New  York  to 
Glasgow  and  the  freight  from  New  York  to 
Belfast  would  be  the  same  P— No ; I did  not  say 

12411.  WhatisthedireotfreightP— The  direct 

Ireight,  as  we  were  told,  from  New  York  to  Bel- 
last,  without  stopping  thegoods  atGlasgow,  would 
have  been  1 1.5  s.;  but  by  stopping  the  goods  he 

got  a rebate  of  5s.  Wd„  which  brought  it  down 

to  19  s.  2 d.,  and  then  he  had  to  book  it  through 
from  Glasgow  to  Portadown,  the  through  rate 
•if  5'a!S°“;t0  Portadown  being  12  s.  Si.-,  that 
will  add  up  altogether  to  1 1.  II  s.  8 d„  or  Is  6 d 
more  than  if  he  had  brought  his  goods  staighi 
through  to  Belfast,  and  then  booked  them  locally. 

4 also  say  that  so  far  are  we  from 

getting  less  m consequence  of  the  through  book- 
ing that  we  would  have  got  more  out  of  the 
through  rate  than  we  would  out  of  the  local  rate 
according  to  our  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
ISurns. 

12412.  What  I take  to  be  Mr.  Greenhill’s 
statement  is  that  supposing  ho  had  brought  the 
goods  to  Belfast  and  landed  them  there,  and  then 
distributed 
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Dr.  Lyons — continued.  Mr.  Dickson — continued. 


distributed  them  from  Belfast  and  other  places, 
it  would  have  cost  him  more  than  stopping  them 
at  Glasgow  ? — I have  just  endeavoured  to  prove 
to  you  by  figures  that  it  would  have  been  the 
other  way,  that  it  would  have  been  1 .v.  6 d. 
cheaper  to  bring  them  through  to  Belfast  and 
then  book  them  locally. 

12413.  But  the  rate  from  Glasgow  to  Belfast 
alone  seems  to  me  to  be  higher  in  proportion  than 
the  rate  from  Glasgow  to  Portadown ; that  the 
through  rate  is  cheaper  than  the  local  rate  ? — 
Messrs.  Burns  may  take  less  out  of  it  for  any- 
thing I know,  but  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  gets  rather  more  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

12414.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
represents  now  what  were  formerly  some  eight 
distinct  companies? — It  was  formerly  11  distinct 
companies. 

12415.  Are  you  in  favour  of  further  amalga- 
mations of  the  Irish  railway  companies? — I do 
not  think  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  in  the  way  of  further  amalgamation. 

I think  the  Northern  Counties  system,  which  is 
the  other  important  system  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
is  entirely  conversant  with  the  traffic  to  Belfast. 
As  regards  the  Northern  Counties  Railway,  I do 
not  believe  (he  public  would  derive  any  advantage 
from  that  line  being  amalgamated  with  ours. 

12416.  You  come  into  contact  with  the  North- 
ern Counties  line  at  Belfast  and  Cookstown  ? — 
Yes. 

12417.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  whole  system  in  the  north 
from  Dublin  to  Londonderry  and  all  the  north  of 
Ireland  in  one  hand,  and  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable in  the  interests  of  the  public  ? — There  is 
very  little  through  traffic  of  any  kind  between 
our  system  and  the  Northern  Counties  system. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  traffic  in  the  Northern 
Counties  district  is  into  Belfast.  We  have  very 
little  through  arrangements  with  them,  and  I do 
not  see  what  advantage  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  would  gain  by  our  being  amalgamated 
with  them,  and  I do  not  think  the  shareholders 
would  gain  anything. 

12418.  I am  speaking  rather  of  the  public 
than  of  the  shareholders  for  the  moment;  take 
the  Dungannon  and  Cookstown  line ; you  have 
no  booking  arrangements  to  Cookstown  with  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway,  have  you? — Yes, 
we  have. 

12419.  Supposing  I wished  to  go  from  Dun- 
gannon to  Ballymena  or  Portrush,  which  is  a 
favourite  watering  place  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
can  I leave  Dungannon  and  get  to  either  Bally- 
mena or  Portrush  and  back  that  day  ? — I do  not 
believe  you  can;  the  Northern  Counties  trains 
are  made  to  suit  the  hulk  of  the  traffic  to  Belfast 
and  not  to  suit  our  traffic. 

12420.  You  have  a train  arriving  from  Belfast 
about  nine  o’clock  in  Cookstown  ; as  a matter  of 
fact,  does  not  your  Northern  Counties  train 
leave  20  minutes  before  that? — I do  not  know 
that ; it  is  unfortunate  if  it  is  so. 

12421.  You  admit  that  a traveller  going  from 
Dungannon  to  Ballymena,  a distance  of  from  30  to 
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40  miles,  cannot  return  the  same  day? — I believe 
that  may  be  so,  I do  not  know  it. 

12422.  How  long  has  this  difficulty  been  going 
on  ? — The  line  has  been  opened  about  five  or  six 
years. 

12423.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Findlay  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  before  this  Committee,  as  to  bavins 
the  railways  amalgamated  and  divided  into  three 
sections  in  Ireland? — I did  not  read  Mr.  Find- 
lay’s evidence  carefully ; I looked  a little  over 
it. 

12424.  But  you  stated  it  as  your  opinion  that, 
as  far  as  you  know,  further  amalgamation  is  not 
desirable  ? — What  I mean  to  say  is,  that  I do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  great  object  to  be  gained  by 
further  amalgamation.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  railways  in  Ireland  might  not  be  amal- 
gamated together,  but  I do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  considerable  gain  to  the  public  by  doing 
it. 

12425.  You  have  stated  that  your  company 
represents  what  were  formerly  11  distinct  com- 
panies ? — Quite  so. 

12426.  Do  you  think  that  the  expectations  of 
the  commercial  public  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
have  been  realised  as  to  the  benefits  they  were 
led  to  expect  they  would  obtain  by  that  amalga- 
mation ? — I do  not  know  what  their  expectations 
were,  but  I can  safely  say  that  the  public  have 
been  considerably  benefited ; they  have  a better 
route  to  travel  over,  they  have  better  vehicles  to 
travel  in,  they  have  more  trains,  quicker  trains, 
and  as  far  as  rates  for  goods  are  concerned,  in 
many  instances  they  have  had  a reduction  of 
rates. 

12427.  In  fact,  the  public  in  your  opinion  have 
no  right  to  grumble  about  excessive  goods  rates 
or  passenger  fares  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

12428.  With  reference  to  the  clssification  of 
goods  between  Ireland  and  England,  do  not  you 
think  that  an  uniform  classification  of  goods 
would  be  desirable  ? — 1 should  mention  that,  as 
far  as  through  booking  is  concerned,  we  do  adopt 
the  English  classification;  but  with  regard  .to 
local  goods,  I think  some  convenience  might  arise 
from  adopting  an  uniform  classification,  and  I 
said  so  to  the  honourable  Member  yesterday. 

12429.  You  stated  that  goods  booked  through 
from  Ireland  to  England,  going  to  any  English 
town,  have  the  advantage  of  the  English  classifi- 
cation?— So  I understand  from  our  manager. 

L2430.  But  if  the  same  goods  come  to  Belfast 
and  are  then  rebooked  to  any  Irish  town,  they 
would  then  come  under  the  Irish  classification  ? 
— Yes,  of  course  they  would. 

12431.  So  that  in  many  cases  goods  arriving 
in  an  Irish  port  under  a second-class  rate  from 
England,  when  they  get  get  upon  Irish  rails  are 
in  the  fourth-class  classification? — It  is.  really  a 
question  of  number  more  than  anything  else, 
because  the  fourth-class  iu  one  case  really  corre- 
sponds very  much  with  the  second-class  in.  the 
other  both  as  to  the  rates  and  as  to  the  articles 
carried  under  it. 

12432.  But  do  not  you  think  the  English 
classification  is  very  much  more  in  favour  of  the 
public  than  the  Irish  classification?—!  do  not 
think  so ; in  some  cases  it  is  otherwise,  but  one 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
of  the  difficulties  we  would  have  in  effecting  such 
a change  is,  that  where  the  change  was  in  our 
favour  the  public  would  grumble,  and  where  it 
was  in  the  public  favour  they  would  accept  it 
freely. 

12433.  Do  you  think  there  is  a single  case  in 
which  the  change  of  classification  to  the  English 
classification  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
merchant  ? — I understand  that  there  are  many 
instances,  but  1 am  not  prepared  to  mention  them, 
because  I have  not  gone  into  that  matter. 

12434.  Now,  coming  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Greenhill,  and  first  with  regard  to  coal ; 
Mr.  Greenhill  stated  that  the  rate  for  coal  to 
Armagh  was  3 s.  6 d.  a ton  for  a distance  of  38 
miles. 

12435.  Are  you  aware  that  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company  carry  one 
wagon  of  four  tons  at  the  same  rate  as  400  tons  ? 
— I am  not. 

12436.  Are  you  aware  that  that  evidence 
was  given  before  this  Committee  by  Mr.  Findlay, 
of  the  London  and  North  W estern  Railway  ? — 
I am  not. 

12437.  The  rate  for  coals  to  Armagh,  a 
distance  of  38  miles,  is  3 s.  6 d.,  and  to  Annagh- 
more,  a distance  of  34  miles,  it  is  5 s.  ? — In  20- 
ton  loads  the  rate  is  4 s.  3 d. ; that  is  one  of  Mr. 
Greenhill’s  mistakes. 

12438.  To  Monaghan,  a distance  of  55  miles, 
what  is  the  rate? — The  rate  to  Monaghan  is 
4 s.  8 d.  a ton  in  20-ton  loads. 

12439.  And  what  is  the  rate  to  Omagh  ? — 
To  Omagh  there  is  no  special  rate,  because  there 
is  no  coal  sent  from  Belfast  to  Omagh.  Omagh 
is  34  miles  from  Londonderry,  and  it  is  67  or  68 
miles  from  Belfast;  consequently,  Omagh  gets 
its  coal  from  Londonderry. 

12440.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  do  not  coals 
come  into  Belfast  at  half  the  rates  for  cross- 
Channel  carriage  that  they  do  to  Londonderry  ? 
— I understand  not. 

12441.  Are  you  aware  that  the  rate  for  coal 
from  Scotland  to  Belfast  is  2s.  a ton? — No;  I 
understand  the  rate  is  3 s. ; that  is  the  ordinary 
rate,  and  even  that  is  an  extremely  low  rate. 

12442.  Even  taking  it  at  3 s.,  you  are  aware 
that  coals  cannot  be  put  into  Londonderry  at  3 s.  ? 
— I do  not  know  that.  I do  not  think  that 
between  Scotland  and  Londonderry  and  Scot- 
land and  Belfast  the  difference  would  be  more 
than  6 cl.  a ton  at  the  outside. 

12443.  There  is  a considerable  difference  in 
distance,  is  there  not? — The  difference  is  not 
very  great,  and  a few  miles  in  a steamer  do  not 
make  much  difference. 

12444.  What  is  the  rate  to  Clones,  a distance 
of  66  miles? — I have  not  got  that  rate. 

12445.  It  was  settled  by  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners at  5 s.  6 d.  ? — No  doubt. 

12446.  So  that  the  rate  of  66  miles  to  Clones 
is  5 s.  6 d.,  and  for  a distance  of  69  miles  to 
Omagh  the  rate  is  7 s.  9 d.? — That  7.9.  9 d.  is 
really  a nominal  rate ; there  is  no  such  rate  in 
the  rate-book,  except  as  a class  rate ; it  is  calcu- 
lated as  a class  rate.  If  anybody  asked  for  a 
rate  from  Belfast  to  Omagh  they  would  get  it  at 
about  6 s.  6 d.  for  coals. 

12447.  Now,  with  reference  to  chemical 
manure,  the  rate'  from  Dublin  to  Omagh,  a 


Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
distance  of  120  miles,  is  12  s.  6 d.,  is  it  not  ? — I 
believe  there  is  a special  rate  of  that  amount. 

12448.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  1|  d.  per  mile?— 
Yes. 

12449.  What  is  the  rate  from  Belfast  to 
Omagh,  a distance  of  66  miles  ? — The  rate  for 
quantities  of  five  tons  is  9s.  2 d.,  and  not  9 s.  10  d. 
Mr.  Greenhill  took  the  rate  for  small  quantities, 
not  large  quantities : he  took  the  rate  for  small 
quantities  from  Belfast,  and  for  large  quantities 
from  Dublin. 

12450.  The  Dublin  chemical  manufacturer 
can  send  his  manure  at  1J  d.,  whereas  the  Belfast 
manufacturer  of  manure  has  to  pay  If  d.  upon 
the  same  system? — The  Belfast  manufacturer 
gets  the  manure  at  9s.  2d.,  whereas  the  Dublin 
manufacturer  has  a 12  s.  6 d.  rate.  The 

12  s.  6 d.  rate  was  probably  reduced  in 
consequence  of  the  competition  by  sea  to 
Londonderry,  and  then  from  Londonderry  to 
Omagh. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

12451.  But  taking  the  distance,  do  you  allow 
that  the  ordinary  rate  is  correct,  1 1 d.  as  compared 
to  1 f d.  ? — I have  not  compared  the  rates . 

Mr.  Dickson. 

12452.  Now  I will  come  to  the  flax  rates  from 
the  inland  towns  of  Ulster  to  Belfast,  which  is 
the  centre  ; do  not  you  think  they  are  at  present 
fixed  at  a very  excessive  figure? — I think  not. 
I went  into  this  matter  at  some  length  yesterday. 
With  regard  to  the  two  rates  to  Ballybay  and 
Cootehill,  Ballybay  and  Cootehill  appear  to  be 
the  highest  rates  we  have  on  our  system  for  flax  ; 
they  are  the  greatest  distances  and  consequently 
the  highest  rates. 

12453.  Do  not  you  carry  more  flax  from  Bally- 
bay and  Cootehill  than  you  do  from  any  other 
places  ? — I believe  not.  I believe  there  are  other 
towns  from  which  we  carry  more  flax. 

12454.  What  other  towns? — Omagh,  for  ex- 
ample. The  rate  from  Omagh  to  Belfast,  station 
to  station,  for  flax  is  13  s.  4 d.,  or  carted  at 
Omagh  14  s.  2 d. 

12455.  What  is  the  rate  from  Londonderry, 
a distance  of  40  miles  further  on ; is  it  not 
3 s.  4 d.  a ton  less  than  the  Omagh  rate  ? — The 
rate  from  Londonderry  is  14  s.  2 d.  as  against  the 
rate  from  Omagh  of  13  s.  4 d. 

12456.  What  is  the  rate  from  Stranorlar,  99 
miles  ? — The  rate  from  Stranorlar,  which  passes 
over  another  system  besides  ours,  is  17  s.  6 c/. 
carted  at  Belfast,  but  our  rate  from  Strabane, 
which  is  a station  on  our  line  near  Stranorlar,  is 

13  s. 

12457.  That  is  for  a distance  of  86  miles  ? — 
Yes ; and  that  includes  cartage  at  Strabane. 

12458.  I suppose  you  heard  it  given  in 
evidence  yesterday  that  the  rate  from  Ghent  to 
Belfast  was  21  s.  6 d,  a ton  ? — Yes  ; I heard  that 
stated. 

12459.  That  is  for  a distance  of  300  miles?  — 
I should  think  it  is  more  than  that. 

12460.  Say  it  is  300  miles  from  Ghent  to  Bel- 
fast ; so  that  the  foreign  flax  grower  can  send 
his  flax  over  300  miles  for  nearly  the  same  as  it 
takes  to  bring  it  from  Stranorlar,  or  Ballybag, 

or 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
or  Cootehill  ? — That  would  be  according  to  the 
:sea  freight;  but  I am  bound  to  say,  with  regard  to 
that,  that  it  is  a freight  which  is  utterly  unpaying ; 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  any  other  railway 
freight  that  you  could  compare  it  with.  There  is 
sea  carriage  between  Belfast  and  Rotterdam  and 
those  places,  and  I think  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  the  rate  you  give  is  a competing  rate  to 
compete  witli  the  sea,  and  that  for  every  ton 
they  carry  by  rail  they  lose  money. 

12461.  But  I am  talking,  not  of  sea  freights 
but  of  railway  rates.  This  flax  comes  from 
Ghent  to  Goole  or  to  Hull ; then  it  comes  across 
England  to  Fleetwood,  and  thence  to  Belfast. 
Let  us  put  the  question  of  the  sea  freight  from 
Ghent  to  Goole  out  of  the  question,  and  the  sea 
freight  from  Fleetwood  to  Belfast  out  of  the 
question,  and  deal  with  the  143  miles  from  the 
east  to  the  west  of  England,  giving  the  steamship 
nothin^'.  Compare  the  143  miles  of  railway  with 
76  or  80  miles  in  Ireland,  and  what  does  it  show  ? 
— As  I said  before,  the  Stranorlar  rate  is  not  a rate 
upon  the  Great  Northern  Railway;  the  rate  from 
Strabane,  which  is  nearly  the  same  distance,  is  13  s. 

12462.  Take  Cootehill  ? — That  is  a distance 
of  88  miles  for  1 7 s.,  according  to  Mr.  Greenhill. 

12463.  So  that,  giving  the  steamship  company 
nothing  from  Ghent  to  Goole,  or  from  Fleetwood 
to  Belfast,  the  rate  is  only  about  half  what  it  is 
in  Ireland  ? — The  rate  is  very  much  lower. 

12464.  Are  not  those  rates  fixed  at  the  con- 
ference in  England  ; do  not  the  Humber  Steam- 
ship Company  and  the  railways  across  England 
meet  in  conference? — I daresay  they  do  ; I can- 
not tell ; but  they  are  not  in  the  same  conference 
as  we  are.  Our  Irish  railways  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rates  from  England  to  Belfast. 

12465.  Do  not  the  managers  all  meet  in  the 
same  conference  ? — Our  managers  would  not 
meet  in  that  conference,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

12466.  Are  there  two  distinct  conferences  ? — 
There  are  several  conferences. 

12467.  And  conferences  in  which  the  Irish 
managers  would  not  interfere  ? — The  Irish  man- 
agers would  not  interfere  in  the  conferences  if 
the  goods  do  not  pass  over  the  Irish  lines. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

12468.  Have  you  not  a general  conference  for 
Ireland  ? — The  managers  meet  at  the  Irish  Rail- 
way Clearing  House,  and  consult  about  the  rates. 

12469.  So  that  there  is  a general  Irish  con- 
ference held  periodically,  I presume  ?— Yes ; 
every  month  they  meet  at  the  Irish  Railway 
Clearing  House;  This  which  you  are  referring 
to  is  the  Humber  Conference.  Then  would  you 
allow  me  to  put  this  right  about  the  flax  in  the 
way  in  which  it  occurs  to  me.  Taking  the  ave- 
rage of  those  places  from  which  flax  is  brought, 
the  freights  are  something  about  12  s.  to  12  s.  6 cl. 
per  ton;  if  it  was  13s.  4 d . a ton  it  would  be 
about  a penny  a stone  upon  an  article  which  is 
value  for  6 s.  to  7 s. ; therefore  I contend  that,  if 
we  carried  it  for  nothing  at  all,  the  difference  of 
that  penny  or  halfpenny,  if  we  reduced  the  rate 
to  that,  would  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
development  of  the  flax  culture  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Another  point  I wish  to  remark  upon 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
is,  that  our  rate  is  about  half  what  we  are  entitled 
to  charge  ; and  the  next  point  is,  that  having  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  the  goods,  the  rate  which 
we  charge,  namely  about  2d.  per  ton  per  mile  for 
valuable  goods  which  require  such  care  in  tran- 
sit, is  an  extremely  moderate  rate. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

12470.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  flax 
grower  can  send  in  an  article  to  Belfast,  valued  at 
from  70  Z.  to  200 1.,  at  half  the  rate? — Yes;  but 
the  article  is  so  valuable  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence. 

12471.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  preference  is 
given  to  articles  of  foreign  produce ; that,  for 
instance,  flax  and  grain  of  foreign  production  are 
carried  at  a much  lower  rate  over  Irish  lines  than 
local  produce  ? — I think  not. 

12472.  Take  the  one  point  which  I think  your 
manager  will  agree  upon  with  you,  the  question 
of  potatoes  going  a distance  of  40  miles,  they 
being  a very  low-priced  article,  and  the  rate  being 
6 s.  per  ton  from  Dungannon  to  Belfast ; then 
take  Indian  meal  coming  up  to  Dungannon,  a 
much  more  valuable  article  of  food ; is  not  that 
carried  at  9d.  a ton  less? — It  may  be  so.  Indian 
corn  is  carried  at  a very  low  figure. 

12473.  Take  Irish  pork  going  from  a rural 
town  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Belfast;  the  rate 
from  Dungannon  is  12s.  Gd.  or  13  s.  4 d.  ? — Yes. 

12474.  That  is  unmanufactured  pork  ? — Yes. 

12475.  Is  not  the  rate  for  American  bacon, 
finished  and  complete,  8 s.  ? — The  conditions  are 
quite  different.  The  dead  pigs  are  carried  with 
great  care  in  open  wagons,  conveying  a compara- 
tively small  quantity  in  each  truck,  and  if  any 
damage  occurs  to  them  from  smoke  or  anything 
else  we  are,  of  course,  responsible  for  it.  The 
bacon  you  speak  of  comes  in  bales  or  boxes; 
we  can  put  a full  truck-load  of  it  into  a truck,  and 
therefore  we  have  more  profit  in  carrying  foreign 
bacon  at  the  price  you  have  mentioned  than  we 
have  in  carrying  the  dead  pigs  at  the  rate  you 
named. 

12476.  B ut,  as  a matter  of  fact,  American  bacon 
does  not  come  in  truck-loads  ; it  comes  in  small 
boxes  ?— Yes ; but  we  can  put  as  many  of  those 
boxes  into  a truck  as  it  will  hold,  and  putin  other 
goods  along  with  it. 

12477.  But  do  not  you  fill  up  the  trucks  with 
pork?— Yes;  but  we  can  only  put  about  three 
tons  of  pork  into  a truck. 

12478.  Now,  I will  ask  you  just  one  more 
question  with  reference  to  the  rates  ; are  you 
aware  that  the  through  rate  for  tea  from  London 
to  Belfast  is  45  s.  ? — No. 

12479.  Are  you  aware  that  the  rate  from  Lon- 
don to  Glasslough,  48  miles  along  your  own  line, 
is  1 s.  8 d.  a ton  less  than  to  Belfast  ? — I do  not 
know  that. 

12480.  Could  you  state  the  figures  from  Lon- 
don to  Glasslough  ? — The  rate  from  London  to 
Belfast  I do  not  suppose  we  shall  know,  but  the 
rate  from  London  for  tea  to  Glasslough  we  can 
give  y<3u  that ; the  through  rate  from  London  to 
Glasslough  is  60  s.,  and  not  45  s. 

12481.  I hold  in  my  hand  a letter  from  one  of 
the  leading  tea  merchants  in  Glasslough  we  cam 
he  states  to  me  that  the  rate  from  London  to 
Belfast  via  Fleetwood  for  tea  is  45  s.,  and  that 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
the  rate  from  London  to  Glasslough,  a distance 
of  47  miles  upon  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
43  s.  4 d.  ; that  is  Is.  8 d.  a ton  less? — The 
gentleman  has  made  a mistake ; the  rate  is  60  s. ; 
it  is  just  a combination  of  the  local  rates. 

12482.  I may  mention  that  the  gentleman  who 
sends  that  information  to  the  Committee  is  Mr. 
M'Causland,  one  of  the  largest  merchants  in  Bel- 
fast; he  writes  that  the  rate  is  43  s.  4 d.,  and, 
further  than  that,  he  gives  the  railway  receipts 
( handing  the  same  to  the  witness')  ? — The  receipt 
does  not  give  any  information  which  enables  our 
manager  to  check  the  statement. 

12483.  You  mentioned  that  the  goods  traffic 
had  decreased  17,000/.  a year  in  income? — Yes; 
it  was  nearly  17,000  l.  ; 16,000  l.  odd. 

12484.  Is  that  owing  to  the  falling-off  in  the 
quantity  of  goods  carried? — It  is  owing  partly  to 
the  reduction  of  rates,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that, 
though  we  carried  about  the  same  tonnage,  we 
carried  a larger  tonnage  of  the  low-paying  article 
of  coal,  and  a smaller  tonnage  of  grain,  which 
paid  a better  rate. 

12485.  So  that  the  grain  traffic  was  decreasing  ? 
— The  grain  traffic  was  decreasing  as  compared 
with  other  years? — I was  comparing  the  highest 
year  witli  last  year. 

12486.  I suppose  that  is  owing  to  the  milling 
going  to  the  seaports? — 1 should  say  that  a 
great  deal  of  our  grain  traffic  is  flour  and  corn 
carried  into  the  country,  and  that  traffic  increases 
when  there  has  been  a failure  of  crops,  1 rather 
think  that  in  that  year,  when  we  bad  our  largest 
traffic,  which  was  in  the  year  1 878,  there  had 
been  a failure  in  the  crops  in  the  preceding  year. 
I rather. think  there  was  a considerable  quantity 
of  foreign  food  introduced  into  the  country  that 
year. 

12487.  So  that  the  17,000  /.  is  largely  repre- 
sented by  the  carriage  upon  food  going  into  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

12488.  The  inference  from  that  is,  that  the 
country,  being  able  to  provide  for  its  own  wants, 
must  be  slightly  increasing  in  wealth  ? — If  we 
have  a bad  harvest  it  means  an  increase  in  the 
next  year  in  the  quantity  of  food  introduced ; if 
we  have  a good  harvest  there  is  a reduction. 

12489.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  local 
traffic  upon  the  Irish  lines  under  your  manage- 
ment were  more  encouraged  in  connection  with 
short  disiances,  from  20  to  40  miles,  it  would 
facilitate  commercial  enterprise  very  much? — 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  connection  with  short 
distance  traffic,  the  important  element  of  cost  for 
the  locomotive  stock  ; whether  coals  go  10  miles 
or  50  miles  the  expense  of  providing  wagons  for 
them  is  much  the  same  ; it  takes  at  least  four 
days  for  a single  trip.  From  the  time  the  wagons 
get  loaded  and  are  sent  to  their  destination  and 
unloaded,  and  then  get  back,  it  is  four  or  five 
days ; so  that  the  wagon  hire  alone  is  from  6 d. 
to  8 d.  per  ton. 

12490.  What  proportion  does  the  outward 
traffic  bear  to  the  Belfast  traffic  inwards  ? — The 
outward  traffic  is  very  much  the  larger. 

12491.  So  that  you  have  a large  number  of 
trucks  coming  back  empty? — Yes. 

12492.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  in  connec- 
tion with  your  empty  trucks,  to  give  increased 
facilities  in  connection  with  agricultural  produce. 


Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
referring  to  the  potatoes  and  the  green  crops, 
which  traffic  is  now  nearly  impossible  by  rail- 
way ? — There  is  a certain  amount  of  traffic  that 
wants  to  go,  and  if  we  took  lower  than  the  fair 
rate  we  would  lose  a great  portion  of  our  in- 
come. 

12493.  Do  you  think  it  is  a fair  rate  to  charge 
9 d.  a ton  more  for  potatoes  than  for  Indian  corn 
for  a distance  of  40  miles  ? — I know  the  rate  for 
Indian  corn  was  very  low,  because  we  were  told 
it  was  to  be  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  we 
should  get  the  carriage  of  it  back  again  a second 
time ; so  that  it  was  a specially  low  rate.  I am 
quite  sure  that,  if  we  thought  we  would  get  a 
considerably  increased  quantity  by  reduction  of 
rate,  we  would  be  glad  to  reduce  it. 

12494.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  reduce  the 
rate  first,  and  try  and  get  the  trade.  So  long  as 
the  present  rate  for  agricultural  produce  exists 
it  will  be  very  long  before  it  moves? — I think 
that  the  agricultural  produce  that  wants  to  move 
does  move  now. 

12495.  Coming  to  the  passenger  rates,  you 
mentioned  a very  interesting  fact  yesterday,  that 
your  company  carried  last  year  something  like 
2,000,000  passengers? — Yes. 

12496.  And  that  1,500,000  of  those  passengers 
were  third  class  passengers  ? — Yes. 

12497.  Do  you  think  the  accommodation  for 
such  a vast  third  class  traffic  as  you  have  upon 
your  line  is  comfortable,  or  even  respectable,  for 
fhat  large  traffic? — The  carriages  upon  our  line 
are  being  gradually  rebuilt,  and  the  new  ones 
are,  I think,  quite  comfortable  and  quite  suitable. 
Some  of  the  older  carriages,  which  will,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  disappear,  are  not 
so  good  as  we  would  wish  them  to  be ; but  they 
are  just  such  as  were  used  upon  all  other  lines  at 
the  time  they  were  constructed. 

12498.  Are  there  not  serious  complaints  as  to 
the  accommodation  of  third  class  passengers  upon 
the  line  ? — They  have  not  reached  my  ears  ex- 
cept upon  one  occasion. 

12499.  As  regards  the  rates,  I thiuk  you  men- 
tioned that  the  Great  Northern  Company  carried 
their  third  class  traffic  at  exceptionally  low  rates  ? 
— It  is  five-sixths  of  a penny  per  mile  ; that  is, 
in  the  case  of  those  who  use  return  tickets.  In 
England  they  do  not  grant  return  tickets,  or  they 
give  them  at  double  the  usual  fares,  with  the 
exception  of  market  tickets  in  some  places  ; but 
we  give  third  class  passengers  in  Ireland  the 
benefit  of  return  tickets,  which  work  out  exactly 
at  five-sixths  of  a penny  per  mile,  and  a very 
large  portion  of  our  third  class  passengers  travel 
at  those  rates. 

12500.  I have  the  rates  before  me  from  Stra- 
bane  to  Belfast;  it  seems  that  the  third  class 
tickets  for  the  86  miles  is  8s.  2d. ; the  second 
class  fare  is  11s.  8 d.,  and  the  first  class  fare  is 
15  s.  5d.  ; for  the  return  tickets  the  third  class 
fare  is  12s.,  the  second  class  fare  18s.  3d.,  and 
the  first  class  fare  24s.  Id.  Now,  taking  those 
figures  as  con-ect,  in  the  meantime,  the  third 
class  return  ticket  being  12  s.,  the  second  class, 
18s.  3d.  ; and  the  first  class  24s.  Id.  I suppose 
you  notice  that  the  difference  between  the  third 
and  the  second  class  fare  is  50  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

12501.  And  the  difference  between  the  second 
and  first  class  fare  is  33  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

12502'.  So 
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Mr.  Dickson— continued. 

12502.  So  that  the  first  class  fares  in  Ireland 
are  double  the  third  class  fares  ?— The  first  class 
fares  are  quite  double  the  third  class  fares.  ^ 

12503.  Then  take  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway,  and  take  the  fares  from  Lon- 
don to  Manchester ; the  second  class  fares  are 
only  one-third  more  than  the  third  class  fares  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  the  north  of 
England,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  intro- 
duced by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of 
doino-  away  with  second  class  carriages,  and 
givino-  first  class  carriages  at  second  class  fares, 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company  have 
had  to  shape  their  course,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
same  direction;  but  I believe  in  these  cases 
they  give  no  return  tickets ; the  return  tickets 
will  not  show  the  same  advantage,  because  they 
<nve  no  return  tickets. 

12504.  A single  third  class  ticket  upon  the 
Great  Northern,  for  a distance  of  86  miles,  is 
Is-  2d.,  and  the  second  class  fare  is  11s.  8d. ; 
that  is  more  than  50  per  cent. ; it  is  55  per  cent. 
Now  on  the  lines  going  out  of  London,  the  Mid- 
land Railway  and  the  London  and  North  Wes- 
tern Railway,  the  second  class  fares  are  only 
one- third  more  than  the  third  class  fares.?— The 
London  and  North  Western  Company  had  to 
alter  its  fares  in  connection  with  the  Midland 
Railway,  but  you  will  not  find  those  same  ar- 
rangements upon  other  portions  of  the  line,  and 
you  will  not  find  the  same  upon  the  south  coast, 
where  there  is  no  competition. 

12505.  I only  take  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway,  because  it  is  the  line  that  the 
Irish  people  are  more  interested  in  ?— But  when 
you  compare  it  with  the  southern  lines  of  Eng- 
land, you  will  find  that  the  rates  are  lower  than 
in  the  south. 

12506.  So  that  if  the  fares  between  England 
and  Ireland  were  uniform,  the  second  class 
ticket  from  Strabane  to  Belfast,  instead  of  being 
11s.  8 d.,  would  be  9 s.  6 d.  ? — I am  not  sure 
that  the  fares  upon  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  are  uniform  with  the  rates  you 
have  mentioned.  Takes  the  rates  from  London 
to  Holyhead  for  example  ; I think  you  will  find 
there  is  a greater  difference  between  the  third 
and  the  second  than  one-third. 

12507.  But  I suppose  from  Chester  to  Holy- 
head,  owing  to  the  bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits,  and  the  expensive  nature  of  the  line, 
they  always  have  higher  rates  than  to  other 
parts?— If  it  comes  to  be  a question  ot  popula- 
tion, we  have  not  the  same  population  to  travel. 

12508.  And  you  do  not  give  them  the  same 
facilities  ?— But  we  have  not  the  population  if 
we  gave  the  facilities. 

12509.  Are  you  aware  that  20  per  cent,  ot  the 
population  in  England  travel  by  rail,  whereas 
in  Ireland  only  3 \ per  cent,  of  the  population 
travel  by  rail  V— Yes,  I daresay  they  do ; the 
English  people  have  business  to  travel  for,  and  a 
greater  population ; our  population  have  no 
business  to  travel  for ; people  do  not  travel  so 
much  for  pleasure  in  Ireland. 

12510.  Taking  the  rate  from  Strabane  to 
Belfast,  do  you  not  think  it  almost  prohibitive 
to  commercial  activity  to  persons  travelling  on 
business  to  have  rates  of  that  kind  ? I do  not 
think  so  taking  it  at  18  s.  3 d.  for  the  return 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
ticket,  which  would  be  the  same  upon  the  Mid- 
land where  there  are  no  return  tickets. 

12511.  I have  shown  you  that  the  difference 
between  your  second  and  third  class  fare  is  50 
per  cent.  ? — We  quite  know  that. 

12512.  Now  I will  ask  you  a question  with 
regard  to  the  hay  traffic  in  Ireland  ; there  are  a 
number  of  complaints  in  Ireland  in  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  removing  the  hay  to  the  sea  board  ; 
the  classification  in  Ireland  is  very  much  higher 
than  in  England,  is  it  not? — We  are  very 
anxious  to  cultivate  the  hay  traffic,  but  we  have 
unfortunately  not  been  able  to  succeed  ; we 
carry  it  at  about  5 d.  per  truck  per  mile  for  long 
distances  ; if  in  England  they  carry  a consider- 
able amount  of  hay  by  railway,  it  is  pressed  in 
such  a way  that  you  can  put  three  or  four  tons 
on  a truck;  in  Ireland  they  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  press  the  hay  ; they  never  adopt 
the  practice  of  pressing  the  hay,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  they  cannot  carry  it  at  any  profit. 
A waggon  bolds  only  a very  small  quantity  of 
it,  so  the  railway  company  give  the  waggons  at 
a very  moderate  rate,  and  they  allow  them  to 
put  as  much  on  it  as  they  can  ; it  is  their  own 
fault  if  they  do  not  put  the  load  on  it. 

12513.  So  that  if  the  Irish  dealer  took  the 
trouble  of  pressing  his  hay,  you  would  be  quite 
willing  to  concede  a moderate  rate  to  the  sea- 
board ? — Certainly. 

12514.  I think  the  Great  Northern  Company 
do  a great  deal  of  their  own  work  in  Ireland ; 
you  have  very  large  works  at  Dundalk  ? — We 
have. 

12515.  You  employ  a large  number  of  artizans 
at  Dundalk?— Yes,  and  we  provide  houses  for 
them. 

12516.  In  fact,  everything  the  Great  Northern 
Company  can  possibly  do  in  Ireland  they  do  in 
connection  with  their  rolling  stock? — -We  do. 

12517.  There  is  just  one  other  point  I wish  to 
ask  you  ; and  that  is,  as  regards  the  proposed 
railway  between  Armagh  and  Ready.  I suppose 
you  are  aware  that  a scheme  is  in  hand  for  con- 
structing a line  between  Armagh  and  Ready  ?— 
I am. 

12518.  You  are  aware  that  that  scheme  has 
fallen  through?— I understand  they  have  had  a 
difficulty  in  raising  the  capital  for  it. 

12519.  Do  you  know  the  reason  for  the  diffi- 
culty in  raising  the  capital? — I heard  that  the 
guarantee  that  they  got  from  the  county  was 
only  a guarantee  of  4 per  cent.,  and  limited  to 
20  years  ; and  I am  not  surprised  that  they 
could  not  raise  the  capital  upon  such  a guarantee 
as  that. 

12520.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  have  been 
more  economical  for  the  grand  jury  to  have 
given  a perpetual  guarantee  at  a higher  rate  . 

I do  not  know  about  its  being  economical ; but 
I think  they  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
have  got  the  money. 

12521.  The  4 per  cent,  guarantee  by  the 
county  for  20  years  would  have  to  be  sold  in  the 
London  market  very  much  below  par,  whereas  a 
5 per  cent,  perpetual  guarantee  would  bring 
par  or  none  ? — It  would  bring  par. 

12522.  Are  you  not  aware,  with  respect  to  the 
Clogher  Vale,  in  which  your  Company,  has  an 
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Mr.  Dickson — continued, 
interest,  that  your  own  grand  jury  gave  a per- 
petual guarantee  at  5 per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

12523.  And  that  that  enabled  the  Clogher 
Yale  to  issue  the  shares  at  a premium  of  3 
per  cent? — Yes. 

12524.  I suppose  you  know  the  country  be- 
tween Armagh  and  Keady;  Keady  is  an  impor- 
tant town,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

12525.  There  are  25  mills  upon  the  line 
between  Armagh  and  Keady,  are  there  not? — 
Yes.  ^ i 

12526.  That  is  a very  proper  district  through 
which  to  make  a light  railway  ? — Yes. 

• 12527.  Do  you  give  that  locality  all  the 
facilities  in  your  power? — We  have  agreed  to 
work  it  at  cost  price,  and  have  agreed  to  give  it 
a sum  of  money. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

12528.  Did  I understand  you  rightly  to  say,  I 
think  it  was  in  answer  to  Mr.  Corry,  that  in  the 
case  of  through  rates  you  receive,  as  the  Great 
Northern  Company’s  share  of  such  rates,  more 
than  you  would  if  the  goods  were  landed  inde- 
pendently of  through  rates,  and  then  paid  the 
local  rates  upon  the  carriage  to  their  destina- 
tion?— 1 did  not  state  that  as  a general  proposi- 
tion, but  I stated  that  out  of  that  particular 
through  rate  we  got  more  than  we  should  have 
got  out  of  the  local  rate.  As  a general  rule  it 
would  not  be  so,  but  we  have  an  arrangement 
with  Messrs.  Burns,  and  the  result  of  that 
arrangement  is  that  in  this  particular  case  we  got 
rather  more  than  our  local  rates. 

12529.  Then,  except  in  that  particular  case,  I 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  local  rates  from 
the  port  to  the  destination  are  considerably 
higher  than  the  share  of  the  through  rate  for  the 
same  distance  ?— No  ; I explained  yesterday  that 
our  through  rates  are  based  upon  the  sum  of  the 
local  rates  by  the  cheapest  route,  and  therefore 
we  get  out  of  that  our  local  rate  by  the  cheapest 
route.  The  consignors  have  their  choice  of 
routes,  and  of  coui-se  they  might  send  it  by  a 
route  which  would  not  give  us  our  full  local  rate, 
but  the  through  rate  is  based  upon  the  sum  of  the 
local  rates  by  the  cheapest  route,  and  if  it  goes  by 
that  route  we  get  our  local  rate. 

12530.  So  that  an  article  sent  from  Belfast 
inland,  would  give  you  a heavier  rate  than  if  the 
same  article  had  come  from,  say,  Liverpool  to 
Belfast,  and  then  to  some  station  inland? — Not 
as  a matter  of  course  ; we  frequently  get  about 
our  local  rates. 

12531.  Are  some  lines  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
the  property  of,  or  controlled  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  Bail  way  Company  ? — The  Lon- 
don and  North  Western  Company  has  a line  from 
Greenore  to  Dundalk,  and  from  Greenore  to 
Newry,  which  in  fact  are  their  own  property,  and 
of  course  they  control  them  ; but  "they  do  not 
control  any  other  line  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

12532.  Not  by  agreement,  or  arrangement,  or 
otherwise? — There  was  an  agreement  with  the 
Irish  North  Eartern,  by  which  certain  through 
booking  facilities  were  given;  but  there  is  no 
absolute  control  ofthc  line. 

12533.  I suppose  that  those  are  short  lines 
belonging  to  the  London  and  North  Western 
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Company,  and  not  long  lines  ? — No,  one  of  them 
is  about  14  miles,  and  the  other  about  13  miles 
long. 

12534.  I would  ask  you  a general  question  ; I 
believe  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Clearino- 
House  ? — Yes,  I am. 

12535.  Do  the  returns  of  the  Railway  Clear- 
ing House  of  Ireland  show  an  improvement  or  a 
falling  off  in  the  goods  traffic  ?— What  they  show 
is  the  amount  of  traffic  booked  through ; the 
quantity  of  traffic  has  been  rather  slowly  in- 
creasing. 

12536.  Can  you  separate  that  increase  over  the 
different  provinces,  in  any  form  ?— No,  I could 
not;  I have  no  figures  to  enable  me  to  do  so. 

12537.  You  could  not  say  that  while  there  has 
been  a slight  general  increase  there  has  been  any 
decrease  in  the  sevex-al  provinces?— I do  not 
know  whether  the  Clearing  House  could  render 
such  an  account  or  not,  but  I have  no  figures 
which  would  enable  me  to  answer  your  question. 
The  fact  is,  the  tendency  to  book  through  is 
gradually  growing ; the  mere  increase  of  traffic 
booked  through  is  not  an  indication  of  traffic 
absolutely  increasing,  but  rather  an  indication  of' 
more  traffic  being  booked  through  than  used  to 
be  booked  through. 

12538.  Have  you  oflate  years  noticed  any  new 
class  commodity  coming  forward  in'  the  way  of 
traffic  in  Ireland ; by  “ new  class  ” I mean  anew 
description  of  industry  ? — Perhaps  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  make  some  suggestion  ; it  does 
not  occur  to  me. 

12539.  Would  you  kindly  ask  your  people  in 
the  Clearing  House  to  let  us  have  a few  lines  to 
say  when  any  new  class  of  the  manufacture  of 
Ireland  came  first  upon  your  books ; say  in  the 
last  20  years;  can  you  do  that? — The  Clearino- 
House  is  an  institution  for  keeping  the  accounts, 
and  Ave'do  not  know  much  about  the  traffic;  we 
get  merely  statements  of  figures,  and  1 would  be 
afraid  that  we  have  not  the  means  of  giving  you 
the  information  you  desire. 

12540.  It  does  not  say  what  the  goods  are  ? — 
No,  it  does  not  say  what  the  goods  are;  it  is  only 
a statement  of  figures,  I think. 

12541.  I suppose  such  a statement  as  I have 
mentioned  could  be  obtained  from  the  managers 
of  three  or  four  of  the  great  lines  with  regard  to 
the  difference  of  classification.  How  did  the 
difference  of  the  classification  of  goods  come  about, 
so  that  there  should  be  a different  classification 
of  goods  between  England  and  Ireland  ?— I am 
informed  by  our  manager  that  the  English  classi- 
fication is  .much  more  comprehensive  than  the 
Irish  classification.  The  Irish  classification  is 
simple  and  ample  for  our  Irish  traffic.  The 
English  classification,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
adapted  for  the  English  traffic  than  the  Irish  is ; 
but  both  of  these  classifications  have  been  a 
matter  of  experience  for  years ; they  were  both 
started,  each  in  its  own  country,  before  through 
booking  across  Channel  was  ever  thought  of. 

12542.  Are  there  any  places  in  your  district 
which  would  be  distinctly  advantaged  by  being 
connected  with  your  system  of  railways,  but 
which  are  not  now  brought  into  it  ?— Mr.  Dickson 
has  mentioned  the  case  of  the  town  of  Keady, 
where  it  is  proposed  to  make  a light  railway.  I 
think 
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Captain  Aylmer— continued, 
think  that  would  be  a very  desirable  place  to 
have  one. 

12543.  I am  not  speaking  of  light  railways 
but  of  the  regular  gauge? — I do  not  think  there 
is  much  room  in  Ireland  for  the  extension  of 
railways  of  the  regular  gauge,  that  is  to  say,  as 
mercantile  concerns.  If  Government  chose  to 
advance  money,  they  might  make  broad  gauge 
lines ; but  I do  not  think  there  is  any  room  for  a 
line  to  be  made  which  is  likely  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  its  construction  upon  the  broad  gauge  in 
Ireland. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12544.  Would  you  apply  that  observation  to 
the  obviously  deficient  link  as  between  Tuam  and 
Claremorris  ?— I fear  it  would  not  pay ; it  would 
pay  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  branch  lines,  but 
some  of  them  do  not  pay  their  working  expenses, 
or  very  little  more. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

12545.  I may  take  it,  I suppose,  that  your  line 
servino-  the  north  of  Ireland  has  done  all  that 
you  consider  it  could  be  fairly  called  upon  to  do 
towards  opening  up  the  traffic  of  the  district? — 

I think  so  ; we  have  quite  recently  opened  a short 
line  just  for  the  purpose  of  completing.our  system 
to  Belturbet,  and  we  are  now  constructing  another 
line,  six  miles  long,  to  Carrickmacross,  which 
seemed  to  fill  up  our  district,  as  far  as  we  could 
do  it.  . 

12546.  You  have  done  that  without  aid  from 
the  Government?— We  had  a very  slight  guar- 
antee in  the  one  case,  and  the  noblemen  who 
owned  the  land  gave  it  to  us  free  in  the  other  ; 
that  is  all  the  aid  we  have  had. 

12547.  Without  aid  from  the  Government, 
your  company  has  been  willing  to  put  down  con- 
necting lines’  where  you  thought  the  country 
required  them  ?— We  would  be  prepared,  no 
doubt,  to  put  down  branch  lines  where  we  thought 
they  would  pay. 

12548.  With  respect  to  sidings,  you  have 
application  made  to  you  by  manufacturers,  and  in 
some  cases,  I daresay,  by  large  farmers,  for  sid- 
ings either  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  manure  ? 
— I do  not  recollect  such  an  application;  we  had 
an  application  from  a large  trader  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisburn  for  a siding  ; and  we  put 
in  a siding  to  Mr.  Barber’s  premises,  which  are 
laro-e  works,  and  we  did  something  in  the  same 
way  for  Lord  Ranfurly  at  his  quarry. 

12549.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  fewer 
sidings,  compared  to  your  mileage,  than  an  Lnglish 
railway  of  the  same  mileage  would  have?— I 
should  think  so  ; we  have  not  the  .large  breweries 
which  they  have  ; we  have  a siding  from  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  to 
Guinness’s  Brewery,  and  that  is  connected  with 
all  the  railways  in  Ireland. 

12550.  You  are  aware  that  for  all  agricultural 
purposes,  taking  down  manure  and  bringing  back 
root  crops,  they  have  sidings  upon  the  English 
railways  ? — We  have  sidings  at  our  station  which 
would  answer  that  purpose. 

12551.  You  are  acquainted,  of  course,  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  regards  sidings  ? — Y es. 

12552.  And  with  regard  to  cottagers  and  care- 
takers upon  such  lines?— Yes. 
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12553.  Do  you  consider  that  those  rules,  which 
are  applicable  to  both  England  and  Ireland,  are 
rather  too  stringent  for  some  of  the  poorer  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  unnecessary  ? — I think  they  are 
rather  too  stringent ; I think  that  our  traffic  is 
comparatively  so  light  that  it  does  not  require 
the  adoption  of  the  same  precautions  as  it  does  in 
England. 

12554.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  afford  to 
put  down  some  of  those  sidings  which  you  cannot 
do  now  if  the  Board  of  Trade  restrictions  were 
not  so  excessively  heavy? — I should  be  sorry  to 
recommend  sidings  to  be  put  down  upon  our  im- 
portant lines  without  being  properly  protected  by 
signals  ; I think  it  might  be  done  upon  thesmall 
lines  under  less  stringent  conditions. 

Chairman. 

12555.  I have  a telegram  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Findlay  of  Belfast  in  which  he  says,  “ The  rate 
we  are  now  paying  for  soap  to  Enniskillen  is 
17  s.3  d.,  and  to  Newry  11  s.  3 d.,  station  to  station; 
is  that  correct?— The  rate  for  soap  from  Belfast 
to  Newry  is,  station  to  station,  10  s.  3 d. ; that  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Greenhill  at  13  s.  9 d. 

12556.  But  did  you  not  explain  that  you 
deducted  the  cartage  and  terminal  expenses? — 
Ten  shillings  and  threepence  is  the  station  to 
station  rate ; we  have  a rate  with  carting  at 
Newry  of  11s.  3d.,  but  we  have  no  rate  of 
13  s.  9 d.  as  given  by  Mr.  Greenhill. 

Mr.  Dickson. 

12557.  Have  you  any  rate  in  the  last  year  of 
13  s.  9 d.  ? — No,  I think  not. 

Chairman. 

12558.  Then  what  is  the  rate  to  Enniskillen  ? 
— The  station  to  station  rate  to  Enniskillen  is 
16s.  3d.,  and  carted  at  Enniskillen  17s.  3d. 
Mr.  Greenhill  stated  that  at  19  s.  9 d.  It  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Greenhill  may  have  added  on 
something  like  2 s.  6 d.  for  cartage  at  Belfast, 
but  we  have  no  such  rate. 

12559.  You  say  the  rate  to  Enniskillen  for 
soap  is  16  s.  3 d.,  and  with  cartage  17  s.  3 d.;  that 
is  for  a distance  of  87  miles?— Yes,  the  distance 
is  87  miles. 

12560.  Are  you  aware;  that  the  rate  for  soap 
from  Glasgow  to  Dundee,  a distance  of  86  miles, 
is  12  s.  6 d.  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that ; but  this  is 
not  carried  for  manufacturing  purposes;  soap 
from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen,  which  is  not  a manu- 
facturing town  at  all,  is  carried  in  small  quanti- 
ties, while  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  in  Scotland 
it  is  carried  in  large  quantities,  and  the  difference 
in  any  case  is  not  very  great. 

1256V.  Take  the  rate  of  10  s.  3 d.  from  Belfast 
to  Newry;  are  you  aware  that  the  rate  from  Glas- 
gow to  Edinburgh,  which  is  not  a manufacturing 
town,  a distance  of  47  miles,  is  9 s.  10  d.  i I am 
not;  but  I know  that  the  rates  between  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  were  formed  in  the  days  of  very 
great  competition  between  two  or  three  rival 
companies,  and  they  were  low  rates. 

12562.  Is  it  not  owing  to  this,  that  in  the 
English  classification  soap  is  carried  as  first  class, 
whereas  in  the  Irish  classification  it  is  carted,  as 
third  class  ?— Our  Irish  third-class  classification 

4q3  corresponds 
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Chairman. — continued. 

corresponds  with  the  English  first,  but  they  really 
carry  a little  cheaper  than  we  do  ; they  had 
greater  competition  there  in  former  times. 

12563.  I have  been  told  that  the  telegraph 
system  along  your  line  is  not  very  perfect;  is  that 
so? — We  have  a telegraph  system  everywhere 
upon  our  line. 

12564.  But  in  the  north,  where  is  your  last 
station?— I think  there  is  the  telegraph  every- 
where along  our  line ; we  would  not  be  allowed 
to  open  the  smallest  branch  now  without  the  tele- 
graph ; there  is  no  part  along  our  line  that  has 
not  the  telegraph. 

12565.  It  was  stated  to  me  yesterday  that  in 
the  fish  traffic  great  disadvantage  arose  from  the 
want  of  telegraphic  communication ; that  some- 
times when  the  market  is  overstocked  there  is  no 
mode  of  communicating  with  the  fish  dealers,  so 
that  they  may  know  what  quantity  of  fish  to  send 
to  market,  or  whether  they  should  not  send  it; 
that  very  often,  for  want  of  the  telegraph,  they 
send  a quantity  of  fish  to  market,  which  has  to  be 
sold  at  a loss  ? — I suppose  when  the  fish  is  caught 
it  must  be  sold,  whether  at  a loss  or  not,  but  it 
might  be  sent  to  another  market. 

12566.  Is  it  not  true  as  a fact  that  there  is  a 
want  of  telegraphic  communication  ? — 1 am  sure 
that  there  are  some  of  these  remote  districts 
where  fishing  is  carried  on,  which  have  not  the 
advantage  of  the  telegraph. 

12567.  And  that  would  be  seriously  detrimen- 
tal to  the  fishing  industry  ? — No  doubt. 


C hairman — contiuued, 

. 12568.  Therefore  the  telegraph  you  would  say 
should  be  completed  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing Irish  industry  ; is  not  that  your  opinion  ? 

I am  afraid  to  give  a positive  opinion,  because  I 
do  not  know  so  much  about  the  defects.  I think 
it  is  extremely  likely,  but  I do  not  know  it  as  a 
fact. 

12569.  To  that  particular  industry  a perfect 
telegraphic  communication  would  be  extremely 
valuable  ? — Yes,  no  doubt, 

Mr.  Molloy. 

12570.  I believe  goods  sent  to  your  station  in 
Dublin  for  transit,  must  be  in  before  four  o’clock 
in  the  day? — I really  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

12571.  Up  to  a short  time  ago  goods  sent  to 
your  terminus  in  Dublin  after  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  would  be  returned  ? — I do  not  think 
that  would  occur  now,  if  it  ever  did  occur,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  if  the  goods  are  sent  after 
a certain  hour  they  would  not  be  forwarded  on 
that  evening  ; our  goods  trains  leave  at  such  an 
hour  that  the  goods  could  not  be  forwarded  by 
that  particular  train. 

12572.  Is  the  too  late  receipt  now  given  ?^- 
Yes. 

12573.  I wish  to  ascertain  if  you  could,  by  any 
possibility,  lengthen  the  time  before  which  that 
would  be  given? — I should  be  glad  if  that  could 
be  done. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Strype,  c.e.,  re-called  ; and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Molloy. 

12574.  You  are  a Civil  Engineer,  and  are 
connected  with  some  large  chemical  works  in 
Ireland? — I am  connected  with  the  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  Manure  Company. 

12575.  How  long  have  you  been  connected 
with  those  works  ? — Somewhere  about  11  years. 

12576.  In  what  capacity  have  you  been  con- 
nected with  them  ? — Recently  I have  occupied 
the  position  of  managing  director  of  the  com- 
pany. 

12577.  What  business  is  carried  on  at  the 
Dublin  and  Wicklow  manure  works  ? — A 
great  variety  of  chemical  operations,  com- 
mencing with  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  also  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manure  ; 
the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  soda,  bleachino- 
powder,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  nitric  acid.  ° 

12578.  What  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  do 
you  make  at  your  works  in  the  year,  roughly 
speaking  ? — About  6,000  tons  altogether. 

12579.  Is  that  made  from  the  Wicklow  ore,  or 
from  the  Wicklow  ore  and  the  Spanish  ore  com- 
bined ? — It  is  made  entirely  from  the  county 
Wicklow  sulphur  ore. 

12580.  You  do  not  import  any  Spanish  ore? 
— We  do  not. 

12581.  With  regard  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  do 
you  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  in  your  own 
works,  or  do  you  send  it  abroad  for  sale  ? — We 
only  send  a small  quantity  locally,  as  it  is  almost 
the  whole  of  it  is  manufactured  into  other  articles ; 
it  is  used  as  the  basial  material,  particularly  for 


Mr.  Molloy — continued. 

the  manufacture  of  artificial  manures,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  alumina. 

12582.  How  many  men  are  employed  at  the 
works  ?—  At  the  works  in  Wicklow  we  employ 
about  100  men,  and  somewhere  about  the  same 
number  in  Dublin. 

12583.  That  is  about  200  altogether? — Yes. 

12584.  Do  you  use  the  sulphuric  acid  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  soda  sulphate  ? — Quite  so. 

12585.  How  much  do  you  make  of  it  in  the 
year;  what  would  that  be  in  proportion  to  the 
sulphuric  acid?  That  would  not  be  entirely  in 
proportion  to  the  sulphuric  acid  ; the  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  soda  would  be  between  4,000  and 
5,000  tons. 

12586.  What  other  works  are  there  in  Wick- 
low of  a similar  character  to  yours? — In  Wicklow 
town  there  are  none,  but  in  Wicklow  county,  in 
the  town  of  Arklow,  there  is  a chemical  works 
where  at  the  present  time  they  are  manufacturing 
artificial  manure,  and  they  are  also  using  the 
county  Wicklow  sulphur  ore. 

12587.  They  manufacture  their  own  sulphuric 
acid  ? — They  do. 

12588.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  some 
information  with  regard  to  the  ores  of  Wicklow, 
as  to  the  quantity  raised  and  where  it  is  raised  ? 
— The  sulphur  ore  is  entirely  raised  in  the 
Avoca  district,  and  the  quantity  at  present  raised 
is  very  small  compared  to  what  it  was  some  years 
ago  before  the  introduction  of  Spanish  ore. 

12589.  Would 
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Mr.  Cropper. 

12589.  Would  they  be  cupreous  ores  or  iron 
pyrites  ? — Partly  cupreous  ores  and  partly  iron  ; 
the  proportion  would  be  one-eighth  cupreous,  and 
the  balance  sulphur  pyrites.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  a very  large  industry,  having  an  export  of 
from  60,000  to  70,000  tons  a year,  and  latterly 
it  has  fallen  off  to  15,000  tons  a year,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  locality. 

12590.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Spanish 
ore  ? — The  Wicklow  ore  is  much  poorer  in  sul- 
phur than  the  Spanish  ore  ; the  Spanish  sulphur 
ore  contains  about  48  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and 
the  Wicklow  sulphur  ore  only  about  33  per 
cent.  The  Spanish  cupreous  ores  contain  about 
2£  per  cent,  of  copper,  whereas  the  Wicklow 
contain  only  1|  per  cent,  of  copper. 

12591.  The  quantity  of  ore  raised  is  lessened 
on  account  of  the  introduction  of  Spanish  pyrites, 
and  you  do  not  export  any  ?— It  could  not  bear 
the  carriage  across  channel  to  Lancashire  and 
the  coast  of  W ales. 

12592.  That  is  the  same  in  all  parts,  that  the 
Spanish  pyrites  have  driven  out  all  the  other 
ores? — It  has  entirely  shut  up  the  Welsh 
mines. 

12593.  Do  they  work  the  copper  to  any  extent 
in  Wicklow  now  ? — A small  quantity  of  copper- 
precipitate  is  obtained  from  the  cupreous  water 
which  drains  from  the  mine  ; that  is  obtained  by 
the  old  process  of  passing  water  over  launders 
containing  fragments  of  broken  iron,  the  copper 
being  precipitated,  and  uniting  with  the  sulphur 
and  flowing  off  as  a sulphate  of  iron. 

12594.  With  regard  to  the  manure  manufac- 
ture, would  you  give  a description  of  that  manu- 
facture, as  it  is  carried  on  in  Wicklow?— The 
basial  material  for  the  manufacture  of  manure  is, 
of  course,  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  is  united  with 
tribasic  phosphate  of  lime,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  import  from  abroad.  There  are  no  mines  in 
these  countries,  with  the  exception  of  some  in  the 
south  of  England,  where  phosphates  of  lime  are 
obtained,  and  those  mines  in  the  south  of  England 
have  become  almost  exhausted.  There  is  a good 
deal  comes  from  Bordeaux,  but  it  is  not  equal 
in  quality  to  the  Charlestown  phosphates,  which 
are  obtained  by  dredging  in  the  Bull  River.  The 
phosphate  for  the  whole  of  the  three  kingdoms 
is  now  imported  from  the  Bull  River. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

12595.  There  is  Canadian  phosphate? — The 
Bull  River  phosphates  are  now  obtained  at  9ij  d. 
per  unit,  and  the  Canadian  phosphate  at  13 i d. 
per  unit  ; the  Canadian  phosphates  are  higher  in 
the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  they  contain. 

12596.  Goulding’s  import  from  Bordeaux, 
do  they  not? — Yes,  they  import  from  Bordeaux 
just  the  same  as  we  do.  The  Continental  phos- 
phates contain  a greater  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  than  the  Bull  River  phosphates,  and  the 
presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  very  desirable 
in  the  production  of  artificial  manure,  as,  owing 
to  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  throughout 
the  mass,  it  opens  up  the  fabric  of  the  manure 
itself,  and  reduces  it  to  a friable  condition. 
Unfortunately  we  have  to  export  money  for  the 
phosphate  of  lime  and  other  materials  which  we 
use,  otherwise  all  our  money,  of  course,  is  spent 
in  the  country,  as  in  getting  the  sulphur,  but,  in 
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Captain  Aylmer — continued, 
addition  to  the  phosphates,  we  use  bones  which 
we  obtain  in  the  country,  and  we  are  also 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  manure  from 
blood  by  a new  process,  which  has  got  over  all 
the  difficulties  which  used  to  attend  the  production 
of  blood  manure.  W e treat  the  blood  with  sulphate 
of  alumina,  which  we  produce  ourselves. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

12597.  Are  you  manufacturing  in  any  quantity 
this  blood  manure? — We  are  at  present  under- 
taking the  treatment  of  about  130  tons  of  wet 
blood  per  week  ; that  is  not  all  obtained  in 
Ireland.  We  have  about  70  tons  of  wet  blood 
which  we  are  contractors  for  in  Liverpool ; but 
some  time  back  we  had  tried  the  blood  from  the 
public  abattoir  in  Dublin.  Upon  this  process 
we  carried  out  all  our  experiments  there,  and 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health  that  the  process  could  be  carried  out 
without  any  detriment  to  health.  Blood  is  a 
thing  which  decomposes  very  rapidly,  but  the 
use  of  a deodorizer  prevents  its  rapid  decom- 
position. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

12598.  Do  I understand  that  you  import  the 
blood  from  Liverpool  ? — We  treat  the  blood  in 
Liverpool  by  the  process  which  we  have  intro- 
duced, and  by  the  material  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  which  we  manufacture.  We  carry  out 
the  operation  in  Liverpool,  for  in  blood  there  is 
so  much  water  present  that  it  would  interfere 
very  much  with  its  value  if  it  had  to  be  carried 
to  any  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  killing  is 
carried  on.  I may  mention  that  the  same  pro- 
cess is  being  carried  out  upon  the  River  Plate, 
upon  the  Saladoros,  where  the  blood  was  formerly 
run  out  into  the  river,  and  that  blood  is  sent  over 
here  now,  but  out  there  they  have  the  sun’s 
heat  to  dry  it,  so  that  there  the  expense  is 
reduced  to  a minimum. 

Mr.  Malloy , 

12599.  I believe  you  have  some  evidence  to 
give  upon  the  Tramways  Act? — Yes;  as  an 
engineer  by  profession  I was  engaged  profes- 
sionally in  laying  out  a tramway  extension  for 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway 
Company,  from  Shillelagh  for  a distance  of  20 
miles,  to  join  the  main  line  of  the  Dublin,  Wick- 
low, and  Wexford  Railway  Company,  a little 
north  of  Enniscorthy. 

12600.  What  observation  do  you  want  to 
make  upon  the  Tramway  Act  ? — I merely  wish 
to  add  my  testimony  to  what  has  been  given 
already,  that  I consider  any  extension  of  the 
tramways  ought  to  be  by  full  gauge  lines. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12601.  Would  you  include  the  mountainous 
districts  in  that  observation?  — I would  in  all 
lines.  I think  one  point  which  tends  to  show 
that  a great  deal  of  imagination  exists  as  regards 
the  disadvantage  of  narrow  gauge  lines  appears 
from  the  fact  that  in  towns,  as  in  the  City  of 
Dublin,  the  tramway  gauge,  that  is  the  ordinary 
gauge  of  the  tramways  passing  through  streets, 
is  5 ft.  3 in.,  and  it  is  argued  that  narrow 
gauge  lines  are  better  for  going  round  sharp 
turns.  Now,  there  are  no  turns  so  short  as  those 
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that  are  required  in  passing  the  corner  of  a 
street,  and  in  towns  you  meet  smart  bits  of  hills. 
They  have  in  Dublin  gradients  as  steep  as  1 in 
14  or  1 in  15  ; the  tramways  in  Dublin  are  5 ft. 
3 in. ; having  been  arranged  at  that  width  in 
expectation  that  they  might  at  some  time  be 
used  as  a means  of  intercommunication  with  the 
railways.  There  is  no  doubt  what  the  best 
gauge  would  have  been  in  Ireland,  but  the  exist- 
ing gauge  is  there  to  the  extent  of  2,500  miles 
already,  so  I think  what  we  should  do  would  be 
to  endeavour  to  continue  that.  As  regards  the 
cost  of  the  wider  gauge  compared  to  the  other, 
I may  mention  that  the  cost  of  construction  of  a 
line  I have  been  connected  with  is  not  materially 
greater  than  it  would  have  been,  for  a narrow 
gauge  line.  Of  course  we  are  limited  to  the 
pace  at  which  trains  are  to  run  when  we  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  Tramway  Act.  The  ques- 
tion of  pace  is  the  great  question  which  decides 
what  the  cost  of  a railway  would  be ; upon  a 
railway  line  where  the  velocity  may  run  in  the 
end  up  to  70  or  80  miles  an  hour  the  cost  of  the 
rails  is  enormously  increased,  whereas  in  remote 
districts,  where  the  pace  is  limited  by  the  regula- 
tions to  10  miles  an  hour,  the  lighter  works  and 
the  absence  of  signals  and  other  precautions 
required  for  the  high  speed  of  a railway  make 
the  expense  very  much  less. 

Mr.  Parnell. 

12602.  What  rail  are  you  providing  ? — We  are 
providing  a heavy  rail  64  lbs.  to  the  yard. 

12603.  Do  you  propose  to  be  limited  in  speed  ? 
— Yes,  we  propose  to  be  limited  in  speed,  and  we 
are  limited  in  the  weight  of  our  engines.  The 
point  which  fixes  the  weight  of  the  rails  is  the 
weight  upon  the  driving  wheels  of  the  locomotive. 
Upon  some  of  the  lines  in  England  the  weight 
upon  the  driving  wheels  of  the  locomotive  will 
run  up  to  16  or  18  tons.  If  you  reduce  that  down 
to  four  or  five  tons,  such  a weight  as  there  would 
be  in  an  ordinary  truck,  you  do  not'  require 
anything  like  the  same  section  of  rail  to  carry 
the  weight. 

12604.  But  you  seem  to  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a large-size  rail  upon  this  line? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  it,  but  the 
reason  we  have  adopted  that  64  lb.  rail  is,  that 
the  tramway  line,  is  intended  to  be  worked  by 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Company, 
who  are  to  supply  the  rolling  stock  and  who  will 
work  the  line  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts, 
and  they  should  get  a rail  at  that  weight. 

12605.  And  I suppose  the  difference  in  price 
is  nominal? — The  difference  in  price  is  nominal; 
it  is  only  300  l.  a mile  more,  and  it  gives  a much 
more  permanent  way. 

12606.  Is  that  railway  proceeding? — All  stages 
have  been  passedit;  has  passed  the  Privy  Council, 
but  a legal  question  has  arisen  as  regards 
the  power  of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 
Company  to  complete  their  agreement  without 
a special  Act  of  Parliament.  We  are  advised 
that  they  must  get  a special  Act  before  they 
can  complete  their  working  agreement. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

12607.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  introduc- 
tion, I believe,  of  tramways  ? — I am  speaking  of  a 
tramway ; I have  an  objection  to  the  introduction 


of  a narrow  guage.  I think  a great  deal  of  the 
cause  of  the  narrow  guage  being  introduced  was 
due  to  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the  instructions 
that  were  issued  from  the  Castle  at  the  time  when 
the  first  Tramways  Act  was  put  into  operation. 
They  stated  that  the  preference  would  be  given 
to  the  three  feet  guage,  and  that  led  to  a great 
many  lines  being  projected  upon  the  three  feet 
guage,  while  at  the  same  time  they  said  that  the 
five  feet  three  guage  would  not  be  objected  to 
Upon  further  inquiries  being  made  by  the  Privy 
Council  they  came  to  quite  a different  conclusion, 
and  latterly  they  gave  the  preference  to  the  full 
five  feet  three,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
extensions  at  the  ends  of  existing  systems. 

12608.  Then  your  objection  is  not  to  the  tram- 
way, but  to  the  narrow  gauge  ?— Of  course.  The 
Tramways  Act,  if  it  had  not  some  other  little 
objections,  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Corry. 

. 12609.  What  are  the  objections  that  you  con- 
sider to  exist  in  the  Tramways  Act  ? — I think 
the  chief  objections  are  the  great  temptations  it 
offers  to  speculators  to  construct  absurd  lines. 
There  is  no  doubt  a great  deal  of  money  has  been 
lost  by  the  speculation,  and,  no  doubt,  a lesson 
has  been  taught  which  will  prevent  a repetition  of 
such  things,  but  I know  some  of  the  speculative 
concerns  which  have  losta  very  large  sum  of  money. 

12610.  They  are  losing  their  own  money,  are 
they  not?— Quite  so,  but  that  is  a misfortune, 
because  it  is  calculated  to  prevent  enterprise  at  a 
future  time.  I think  a better  thing  would  have 
been  a system  by  which  the  present  railway  com- 
panies would  have  been  granted  facilities  to  ex- 
tend their  lines  in  these  outward  directions. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

■^11.  TV  ill  you,  as  shortly  as  you  can,  state 
to  the  Committee  your  views  with  regard  to  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  ?— 
There  is  a very  large  district  there  which  is 
drained  by  the  river  Avoca  and  its  tributaries,  to 
the  extent  of  about  80  miles  of  river.  Almost 
for  the  past  70  or  80  years  salmon  and  fish  of  all 
lands  have  been  destroyed  from  the  poisonous 

waters  which  have  been  drained  from  the  mines,  the 

lead  mines  in  the  Crlenlough  district  sending  out 
poisonous  material  near  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  rivers,  and  the  sulphur  mines  near  Avoca 
sending  out  poisonous  materials  at  a lower  point 
and  between  the  two  the  river  has  been  practi- 
cally poisoned  becausethefish  cannot  ascend  to  the 
tipper  part  of  the  rivers,  and  that  very  valuable 
fishing  has  been  ruined.  It  has  been  estimated 
from  the  figures  put  before  me  that  the  fishing 
industry  was  worth  19,000/.  a year  profit  alone 
before  the  mines  waters  were  introduced  into  it. 

Mr.  Parnell. 

12612.  And  that  was  when  salmon  was  much 
cheaper  than  it  is  now  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

12613.  How  many  miles  of  river  have  been 
poisoned,  including  those  portions  of  the  river 
into  which  the  salmon  cannot  ascend  ? — I think 
you  may  say  the  whole  of  the  river  has  been 
poisoned,  because  eight  or  nine  miles  above  the 
mouth  the  poisoned  water  enters,  and  that  practi- 
cally prevents  the  fish  passing  up  to  spawn. 

12614.  What 
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Mr.  Parnell — continued. 

12614.  What  is  the  actual  length  of  poisoned 
water?_The  actual  length  of  poisoned  water  is 
about  30  miles. 

12615.  And  of  the  water  not  actually  poisoned 
hut  into  which  the  salmon  cannot  get  owing  to 
the  belt  of  poisoned  water  below  it?— That 
would  be  about  50  miles. 

12616.  That  would  be  80  miles  altogether? — 
Yes. 

12617.  In  which  the  salmon  could  have  come 
to  deposit  their  spawn? — Yes;  as  a means  of 
meeting  that  I have  been  asked  by  some  parties 
upon  the  river  Avoca,  particularly  by  the  parish 
priest  of  the  town  of  Avoca,  to  consider  what 
remedy  could  be  adopted.  I made  inquiry  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  poisonous  material  which  enters 
that  river.  It  appears  that  from  the  lead  mines 
the  poisonous  material  is  chiefly  in  the  condition 
of  mechanical  suspension,  and  being  in  a condition 
of  mechanical  suspension  it  is  capable  of  being 
filtered  from  the  water,  and  I have  ascertained 
that  upon  a river  in  South  Wales  where  a gen- 
tleman I am  acquainted  with  has  charge  of  lead 
works,  they  filter  the  water  before  it  passes  into 
the  river  and  the  fish  are  not  interfered  with;  the 
trout  and  the  salmon  live  there  all  right. 

12618.  Can  they  filter  it  adequately? — There 
would  be  some  traces  of  poisonous  matter  passing 
over,  but  it  is  so  small  that  the  lives  of  the  fish 
are  not  affected.  The  most  poisonous  material 
that  passes  through  is  lead  in  the.  form  of  car- 
bonate of  lead  ; carbonate  of  lead  is  a large  in- 
dustry when  prepared  artificially,  but  carbonate 
of  lead  exists  in  a native  form,  and  it  gets  washed 
away  from  the  dressing  floors  into  the  stream. 
JBy  filtering  the  water  from  the  lead  mines,  the 
water  could  be  purified  and  sent  pure  into  the 
river.  In  the  case  of  the  sulphur  mines,  where 
the  greatest  amount  of  poisoning  takes  place,  the 
poisonous  matter  is  in  solution,  so  that  no  me- 
chanical means  could  separate  it ; the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  that  would  be  to  pass  those  waters 
which  are  poisoned  with  the  sulphates  from  the 
mines  into  a separate  channel. 

12619.  Have  you  considered  whether  such  a 
diversion  of  that  water  would  be  practicable? — 
Considering  the  whole  question  as  to  what  would 
be  required  in  that  way,  I have  roughly  estima- 
ted that  about  6,000/.  or  7,000  /.would  purify 
this  water  and  would  restore  the  river  to  a con- 
dition in  which  the  growth  of  fish  could  be  resus- 
ciated  there,  and  go  on  as  formerly. 

Captain  Aylmer. 

12620.  Is  there  not  a large  amount  of  arsenic 
carried  down  in  solution  r — Not  a very  large 
quantity  ; there  are  traces  of  arsenic  in  the  sul- 
phur pyrites  of  the  district,  but  the  quantity  of 
arsenic  is  too  small  altogether  to  cause  poisoning. 

Mr.  Parnell. 

12621.  What  is  it  that  causes  poisoning? — 
The  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  sulphate  of  copper. 
Those  materials  in  the  natural  condition  of  mines 
exist  in  an  insoluble  form,  but  when  the  mines 
are  opened  for  working  and  the  surface  disturbed 
the  air  oxydises  the  sulphides  into  sulphates,  and 
they  pass  out  in  a poisonous  solution  into  the 
water,  being  extremely  destructive  to  animal 
life. 

0.98. 


Mr.  Parnell — continued. 

12622.  Do  you  propose  to  take  the  water  from 
the  sulphur  mines  by  a separate  channel  into  the 
sea? — Yes. 

12623.  How  would  that  channel  pass ; have 
you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  land  could  be 
easily  obtained  ? — I have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  landed  proprietors  on  both  sides  would 
give  every  facility. 

12624.  It  would  have  to  pass  over  the  land ; 
it  could  not  pass  by  the  railway,  I suppose  ? — 
What  I would  propose  would  be  to  pass  the 
water  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  river  at 
those  nlaces,  where  there  would  be  great  difficul- 
ties in  moving  the  rocks,  so  as  to  make  the  chan- 
nel as  much  as  possible  in  the  alluvial  deposit. 

12625.  Would  it  run  in  an  open  channel? — 
Yes. 

12626.  So  that  it  could  be  cleaned  out?— Yes  ; 
there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  ochre  which 
passes  from  the  mines,  which  however  is  a useful 
material  in  stanching  any  pores  which  there  might 
be  in  the  channel,  but  it  also  would  choke  up 
the  channel  if  means  were  not  provided  for  clean- 
ing it  out. 

12627.  What  is  your  estimate  for  that  work  ? 
— The  estimate  is  7,000/.  for  making  the  channel 
and  laying  out  the  filter  bed. 

12628.  Are  you  aware  that  the  lead  is  now 
deposited  in  a series  of  slime  pits,  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  fine  lead  is  saved  in  that  way ; would 
your  filter  beds  be  in  the  nature  of  slime  pits  ? — 
I remember  at  Church’s  mine  they  considered  they 
got  rid  of  a great  deal  of  the  poisonous  matter  by 
passing  the  water  from  the  upper  lake  and  allowing 
it  to  pass  through  the  lower  lake,  but  being  matter 
in  fine  suspension  it  is  carried  down  by  the  water, 
and  the  only  way  you  can  separate  it  is  by  a 
filter  composed  of  sand  and  gravel. 

12629.  Would  not  the  expense  of  making  filter 
beds  be  heavy,  and  would  they  not  require  a 
complete  cleansing? — No  doubt  they  would,  and 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  handicap  mining  in  that 
way.  But  the  cost  of  cleansing  would  not  be 
much  to  a mining  company  having  men  upon 
the  spot. 

12630.  With  regard  to  the  lead  mines  in 
Wales,  where  you  say  the  system  has  been 
adopted,  are  they  at  all  upon  an  extensive  scale  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  on  a great  deal  larger  scale  than 
Church’s  mine. 

12631.  Is  the  water  absolutely  purified  ? — It 
is  not  absolutely  purified,  but  it  is  so  far  purified 
that  fish  live  in  it,  and  there  are  no  complaints 
whatever  of  the  destruction  of  fish. 

12632.  Have  you  estimated  what  the  cost 
would  be? — I provided  about  1,000  /.  as  the  cost 
of  filter  beds  at  Church’s  mine,  and  in  doing  that 
I was  providing  a larger  area  in  case  a mining 
industry  was  established  there  upon  a larger 
scale.  The  cost  of  the  conduit  lower  down  would 
be  about  6,000/. 

12633.  And  the  procuring  of  the  land? — I 
have  included  the  cost  of  the  land  in  the  works. 

Mr.  Molloij. 

12634.  Is  there  any  gold  in  Wicklow  in  any 
quantity  ? — There  is ; but  gold  has  never  been 
mined  with  success  up  to  the  present,  I believe, 
4 E because 
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Mr.  Molloy — continued. 

because  no  simple  and  inexpensive  process  has 
yet  been  devised  for  separating  the  gold. 

12635.  But  there  is  gold  in  quantities,  more  or 
less? — It  is  a well  known  fact  that  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  there,  but  no  one 
has  up  to  the  present  succeeded  in  extracting  it 
with  advantage. 

12636.  I believe  you  have  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  the  building  of  harbours  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — Yes,  in  the  town  of  Wicklow,  I 
constructed  a breakwater,  and  some  other  works 
by  a new  system  of  monolithic  construction  in 
concrete. 

12637.  The  monolithic  principle  is  by  forming 
the  concrete  in  situ  ? — Yes. 

12638.  Not  forming  it  in  blocks  and  taking  it 
to  the  spot? — Quite  so.  We  get  a large  mass 
of  concrete  deposited  at  the  position  of  the  works. 
The  blocks  composing  the  mass  are  of  enormous 
size.  In  Wicklow  I believe  they  represent 
masses  of  5,000  tons  each,  and  to  handle  a mass 
of  5,000  tons  would  be  impossible  without  special 
mechanical  arrangements. 

12639.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  other 
work  which  have  been  constructed  under  Govern- 
ment supervision,  say  at  the  town  of  Arklow  ? — 
Yes,  they  adopted  the  usual  plan  which  the  Board 
of  Works  have  fixed  for  almost  all  their  piers. 
They  have  a stereotyped  plan  which  they  adopt 
in  nearly  all  localities,  altogether  irrespective  of 
the  exact  wants  of  the  localities  themselves. 

12640.  I believe  some  accident  has  happened 
to  the  work  at  Arklow  ? — I was  asked  to  report 
upon  the  work  at  Arklow.  The  position  of  the 
Arklow  work  appears  to  be  endangered. 

12641.  Taking  the  work  at  Arklow,  I believe 
it  is  the  fact  there,  is  it  not,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  works  the  authorities  were  warned  by 
everybody  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the  plan 
they  had  adopted  would  fail  ? — So  I understand. 

12642.  But  notwithstanding  those  warnings 
of  men  well  accustomed  to  the  neighbourhood, 
and  knowing  what  the  currents  and  shifting  sands 
were,  they  insisted  upon  following  out  their  own 
plan  ? — I understand  that  is  the  case. 

12643.  The  works  at  Arklow  have  proved  an 
absolute  failure,  have  they  not ; the  works  have 
been  undermined  by  the  currents,  and  they  have 
practically  broken  asunder  and  fallen  to  pieces  ? 
— One  can  hardly  say  that  the  works  have  broken 
asunder.  The  facts  are  shortly  these,  that  the 
blocks  were  laid  upon  a deposit  of  fine  sand  ; this 
deposit  of  fine  sand  has  been  excavated  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  and  the  works  have  tumbled 
into  the  cavity  which  the  waves  created. 

12644.  They  were  warned  of  this  beforehand  ? 
— I am  not  sure  as  to  the  danger  of  the  sand, 
whether  they  were  warned  of  it. 

Mr.  Parnell. 

12645-  Is  it  true  that  no  borings  were  made 
by  the  Board  of  Works  to  ascertain  the  depth  of 


Mr.  Parnell — continued, 
the  sand? — I understand  no  means  were  taken 
to  ascertain  the  thickness  of  the  sand  which 
overlay  the  marl,  whereas  I was  instructed  and 
believe  from  examinations  I have  made  recently, 
that  the  marl  can  be  reached  at  a moderate 
depth. 

12646.  That  was  the  course  you  pursued  at 
Wicklow  ; you  there  dredged  until  you  reached 
the  marl  ? — On  one  side  of  the  work ; at  the 
breakwater  side  we  have  a rock  foundation. 
Upon  the  north  pier,  the  work  was  passed 
through  a bed  of  gravel  and  founded  upon  the 
marl  below. 

12647.  So  that  in  any  case  if  you  cannot  get 
the  rock  you  get  the  marl  ? — Yes,  but  at  Wick- 
low we  had  not  the  treacherous  sand  to  deal 
with  they  had  at  Arklow.  The  Arklow  sands 
are  well  known  for  their  very  treacherous 
character. 

12648.  I wish  to  ask  you  whether  the  Wick- 
low Harbour  was  not  entirely  built  under  the 
control  of  the  local  authority  — Quite  so ; the 
Board  of  Works  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  except 
to  see  that  the  money  was  spent  in  the  place. 

12649.  The  Board  of  Works  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  designing  of  the  harbour  works,  the 
letting  of  the  contracts,  the  construction  of  the 
works,  or  seeing  that  the  works  were  properly 
done? — No. 

12650,  All  that  was  done  by  the  engineer  in 
charge  ? — It  was. 

12651.  That  was  done  by  yourself  altogether? 
—Yes. 

12652.  In  the  case  of  the  Arklow  Harbour  it 
has  been  entirely  designed  and  constructed,  and 
the  letting  of  the  contract,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
overseeing  of  the  work  has  been  all  performed 
by  the  Board  of  Works? — The  local  harbour 
authority  has  been  superseded  by  the  Act  of 
Pai'liament  which  they  have,  under  which  no 
local  authority  could  exercise  any  control  over 
them. 

12653.  So  that  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  Wick- 
low Harbour  which  was  constructed  by  a local 
elective  body,  you  got  a perfect  harbour  cheaply 
constructed  which  is  likely  to  last? — Yes. 

12654.  And  which  has  already  lasted  for  three 
years  ? — Yes. 

12655.  In  the  case  of  Arklow'  you  have  a 
harbour  which  has  been  partially  constructed  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  a Government  Department, 
which  is  already  tumbling  to  pieces? — That  is 
the  coincidence,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

12656.  And  the  fact  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Leahe. 

12657.  Is  there  no  local  authority  at  Arklow  ? 
— It  is  contemplated  to  form  one. 

[Further  examination  postponed. 
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The  Reverend  Thomas  G.  Flannery,  p.p.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

12658.  You  are  parish  priest  on  the  west 

coast  of  Connemara?— Yes. 

12659.  How  many  years  have  you  been  m 
the  Connemara  district  altogether  ? — About  eight 
years. 

12660.  In  one  place  ?— I was  for  about  fiveyear 
at  one  place,  and  in  two  other  places  three  years. 

12661.  So  that  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  population  of  Connemara  ?— I am  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  Connemara  and  with  the 
wants  of' the  people  there. 

12662.  Do  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
in  Connemara  live  upen  the  sea  coast?  The 
great  bulk  live  upon  the  coast. 

12663.  Do  many  people  live  in  the  interior, 
where  tourists  generally  travel,  from  Ougliterard 
to  Clifden?  — Very  few,  from  Oughterard  to 
Clifden  there  are  very  few  houses ; the  bulk  of 
the  people  live  along  the  sea  coast.  _ 

12664.  And  in  quite  a different  fashion  from 
the  people  who  live  along  the  tourist  track  ? 
Yes,  upon  the  sea  coast  they  live  by  the  land, 
by  kelp  making  and  by  fishing. 

12665.  Those  you  would  say  are  the  three 
sources  of  livelihood  ?— Yes,  those  are  the  three 
sources. 

12666.  The  kelp  making  would  be  supplemen- 
ted upon  a small  scale  by  selling  seaweed  ?— Yes, 
but  of  late  years  very  little  of  the _ seaweed  has 
been  sold  at  all ; guano  has  taken  its  place,  and 
there  has  been  very  little  seaweed  sold  from 
Galway  of  late  years. 

3 2667.  Is  that  because  the  weed  m Galway 
beino-  red  seaweed  is  too  valuable  to  use  for 
manure,  or  does  the  district  about  Spiddal  still 
furnish  seaweed  for  the  soil? — It  is  nothin  such 
large  quantities,  but  there  is  still  a considerable 
quantity  of  it. 

11668.  I believe  in  the  open  sea  the  seaweed 
is  much  better  for  making  kelp  than  where  it  is 
found  in  close  bays?— It  is  much  better,  it  con- 
tains much  more  iodine. 

12669.  I believe  people  eat  a good  deal  of  nsn 
there  ?— Yes,  they  do. 

12670.  Is  that  salt  fish?—  Yes,  they  salt 
bream,  ling  and  cod,  the  coarse  fish ; they  can 
send  very  little  fish  to  market  from  Connemara. 

12671.  Do  they  sell  the  salt  fish  to  a very  large 
extent?— They  keep  it  for  their  own  use,  and 
they  sell  some. 

12672.  Do  they  sell  it  to  any  extent,  or  merely 
for  local  consumption  ?—  Merely  for  local  con- 
sumption. 

12673.  Is  that  coarse  fish  ?— Yes. 

• 12674,  What  are  the  principal  fish  upon  the 
Connemara  coast?— They  have  ling,  cod,  had- 
dock, hake,  mackerel,  bream,  herring,  and  lobster. 

12675.  There  are  sometimes  large  quantities 
of  mackerel,  are  there  not  ?— Yes,  there  are 
sometimes  very  large  quantities  of  mackerel. . . 

12676.  Have  there  been  any  large  quantities 
into  Birterbuy  Boy  lately  ?— There  have  been 
large  quantities. 

12677.  Is  there  a very  large  amount  of  lobsters 
caught  in  the  district? — Yes,  there  is  a veiy 
large  amount  of  lobsters  caught  there. 

0.98. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

12678.  The  lobsters  are  sent  off  in  large  quan- 
tities to  the  market,  are  they  not?— -Yes,  the 
lobsters  are  sent  off  in  large  quantities ; there 
are  people  along  the  coast  who  buy  the  lobsters, 
and  they  are,  I believe,  sent  to  Dublin  and  to 
London,  principally  to  London. 

12679.  Practically  there  are  no  fish  sent  from 
the  Connemara  coast  to  the  interior  markets 
except  the  lobsters  and  those  that  can  travel 
alive  ? — Practically  no  fish  go. 

12680.  The  reason  that  the  lobster  goes,  is  that 
it  can  travel  alive  and  can  be  kept  quite  fresh? 

— It  can  be  kept  quite  fresh. 

12681.  If  there  were  proper  means  of  com- 
munication, there  would  be  a much  larger  amount 
offish  sent  ?— Yes,  a very  much  larger  amount 
of  fish  would  be  sent. 

12682.  The  people  are  good  boatmen,  are  they 
not?— They  are  excellent  boatmen,  you  might 
say  they  are  daring  men  at  sea. 

12683.  How  many  families  are  there  in  your 
district? — 700.  _ 

12684.  Has  every  family  a boat? — Every 
family  has  a boat,  and  some  two,  or  three,  or 
four.  . . „ 

12685.  Have  you  any  carts  in  your  district ' 
— We  have  about  a score  of  carts  altogether. 

12686.  That  would  be  about  one  cart  to  a 
score  of  families,  and  one  boat  to  every  family? 
Yes. 

12687.  That  shows,  in  itself,  that  nearly  all 
the  carriage  is  done  by  sea? — Yes,  it  is  generally 
all  done  by  sea. 

12688.  And  not  by  land? — No,  there  is  not 
much  land  carriage. 

12689.  Consequently  they  must  be  good  boat- 
men in  your  district  ? — They  must  be  ; the  sea  is 
very  rough,  and  they  have  to  fish  round  a very 
rough  part  of  the  sea  coast  quite  convenient  to 
Arran,  called  Golden  Head.  _ 

12690.  Your  parish  is  chiefly  situated,  is  it  not, 
upon  the  promontory  between  Birtleboy  Bay  and 
Kilkerrin  ? — It  is.  . 

12691.  Of  course  that  is  a very  wild  part?— 
Yes,  it  is.'  . ^ 

12692.  The  waves  are  quite  different  from  the 
waves  we  are  familiar  with  around  this  country  ? 
— They  are  very  large  waves. 

12693.  What  is  the  size  of  the  boat  that  the 
people  have  at  present  to  meet  those  waves?— 
What  would  be  a 25 -ton  boat  in  Galway  would 
be  only  from  a 15  to  an  18-ton  boat  on  our  coast. 

12694.  Are  they  decked  or  half-decked? — Some 
are  decked.  . , , , 

12695.  But  the  majority  of  the  boats  are  not 
so  big  as  that?— No,  the  majority  of  the  boats 
are  what  I call  third-class  boats;  they  are  not 
decked.  , . „ . , . 

12696.  A third-class  boat,  technically,  is  a boat, 
they  pull  up  ? — Yes,  a third-class  boat  is  a boat 
they  pull  up. 

12697.  But  your  boats  are  not  pulled  up,  as  a 
rule  ?— No,  they  are  not. 

12698.  Therefore  they  would  be  boats  oi  the 
second  class  ; you  could  not  pull  up  your  boats  ? 

—No,  we  could  not.  ,annn  wl 

4 R 2 12699.  Where 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

12699.  Where  are  the  boats  made  chiefly  ? — 
They  are  made  in  the  parish. 

12700.  You  have  good  boatwrights  ? — We  have 
excellent  boatwrights,  and  a good  many  of  them. 

12701.  They  can  build  excellent  boats? — Yes, 
they  can. 

12702.  Of  all  classes? — All  classes. 

12703.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  boat 
building  ? — No,  there  is  no  real  difficulty  about 
it. 

12704.  You  have  plenty  of  timber,  have  you 
not?— We  have  plenty  of  timber  in  the  way  of 
wreckage,  and  whatever  other  timber  they  may 
want  they  can  get  from  Galway. 

12705.  5Tou  have  a considerable  amount  of 
wreckage  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

12706.  Are  you  aware  what  sized  boats  are 
generally  considered  sufficient  to  go  out  fishing 
outside  of  Arran  Island  with  moderate  safety 
and  take  the  chance  of  a gale  ? — Boats  built  in 
the  place  from  25  to  30  tons  and  upwards,  are 
the  only  boats  considered  suitable  to  go  outside 
the  Isle  of  Arran  to  fish ; we  have  very  few  of 
that  class  of  boats,  and,  therefore,  our  people 
cannot  work  the  deep  sea  fishing ; in  fact,  they 
can  do  very  little  of  it  at  present,  and  that  is  the 
class  of  boats  that  we  require  most. 

12707.  That  is  a 30-ton  boat?— Yes,  a 30-ton 
boat;  but  a 30-ton  boat  would  cost,  in  some 
places,  about  300  l. ; from  200  l.  to  400  /.  would 
be  the  value  of  the  boats  that  would  be  suitable 
for  fishing  off  the  Isle  of  Arran. 

12708.  Is  not  there  a very  valuable  cod  bank 
off  there  ? — Yes,  off  Slyne  Head  there  is  good  fish- 
ing, and  from  Black  Head  to  the  Island  of  Arran, 
and  from  the  Island  of  Arran  to  Slyne  Head ; 
in  fact,  the  sea,  I may  say,  is  teeming  with  fish. 
We  have  very  many  signs,  such  as  birds;  there 
is  any  number  of  birds  on  the  coast,  and  those 
birds  were  known  to  come  to  certain  lakes  in 
times  gone  by,  which  indicated  large  shoals  of 
fish  being  outside,  shoals  of  mackerel,  for  exam- 
ple. Last  year  we  had  such  a sign,  and  it  was 
the  fact  that  we  had  any  quantity  of  herring. 

12709.  The  number  of  birds  upon  the  coast  of 
Galway  is  very  remarkable,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  ; 
a few  sun -fish  have  been  also  captured. 

12710.  The  sun-fish  also,  1 believe,  used  to  be 
a regular  trade  off  Bofin,  did  it  not  ? — Yes,  they 
used  to  be  caught  in  numbers. 

12711.  They  were  also  an  indication  of  fish  ? 
—Yes. 

12712.  You  have  a large  number  of  seals,  have 
you  not,  on  your  coast?— Yes,  the  gentlemen 
from  England  come  and  shoot  them. 

12713.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
fishing? — The  first  difficulty  is  that  we  have  not 
harbours  suited  for  that  class  of  boats  that  we 
would  require  to  work  the  fishing  industries 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  ; we  have  no  place 
to  shelter  them,  because  there  are  very  few  har- 
bours along  the  Connemara  coast. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

12714.  Taking  the  country  from  Galway, 
what  is  your  first  harbour ; would  you  call  Spid- 
dal  a sufficiently  good  harbour  ? — No,  it  is  a con- 
fined harbour  ; it  would  be  rather  dangerous  to 
moor  the  boats  there  at  night ; in  fact,  the  people 
would  be  obliged  to  watch  the  boats  at  nio-ht, 
they  could  not  leave  them  there. 

12715.  There  is  a very  fine  harbour  at  Caslegh 
Bay,  is  there  not  ? — Caslegh  Bay  is  a very  fine 
bay,  but  the  harbour  is  too  far  inland  for  fishiho- 
purposes. 

12716.  How  far  is  the  harbour  from  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  ? — Five  miles. 

12717.  Otherwise  it  is  a good  harbour  ? — Yes; 
it  is  a good  harbour  otherwise. 

12718.  Then  there  are  no  others  till  you  come 
to  Kilkerrin  Bay? — No,  not  till  you  come  to 
Kilkerrin  Bay. 

12719.  Is  that  a pretty  good  harbour  ? — Yes, 
it  is  a pretty  good  harbour;  but  there  is  a rock 
at  the  entrance,  and  it  is  difficult  to  come  in  at 
half  tide  on  account  of  that  rock.  If  that  rock 
were  removed  and  the  harbour  cleared  up,  it 
would  be  a very  fine  fishing  harbour. 

12720.  There  is  no  harbour  from  Kilkerrin  for 
the  class  of  boats  that  are  fishing  that  coast  till 
you  come  to  Roundstone  ? — No. 

12721.  How  far  is  that  round  the  coast? — It 
is  30  English  miles. 

12722.  Roundstone  is  a good  harbour  when 
you  get  over  the  bar,  is  it  not  ? —It  is  a good 
harbour,  but  it  is  too  far  from  the  fishing  grounds  ; 
fishermen  do  not  like  to  be  coming  in  8,  10, 
or  ] 2 miles  to  moor  their  boats,  having  to  go 
that  distance  again  in  the  morning. 

12723.  It  is  too  much  embayed? — Yes,  it  is. 
Besides,  the  population  around  it  is  not  such  a 
fishing  population  as  it  is  between  Roundstone 
and  Spiddal,  because  you  have  any  number  of 
islands. 

12724.  Roundstone  Bay  is  off  Birterbuy  Bay  ? 

12725.  Is  not  Birterbuy  Bay  a very  fine  bay  ? 
— It  is. 

12726.  It  would  hold  a lot  of  large  vessels? — 
Yes,  you  may  put  10  ironclads  into  it;  but  to 
give  them  plenty  of  room  in  the  bay,  you  could 
put  five  easily  into  it. 

12727.  Then  from  Roundstone  to  Clifden  there 
is  no  fishing  harbour  ? — No,  there  is  no  good 
fishing  harbour  there. 

12728.  Bunown  is  not  very  safe,  is  it? — Bun- 
own  is  not  very  safe,  and  it  is  removed  from  the 
best  district. 

12729.  So  that  you  have  not  nearly  enough 
harbours  to  let  in  those  large  vessels  ? — There 
are  not  many. 

12730.  And  you  want,  therefore,  more  harbours 
to  let  in  the  trade  ? — We  would  want  a harbour 
every  seven  miles  of  coast,  with  small  harbours 
suited  to  the  places  at  intervals  between  the  seven 
miles. 

[Further  Examination  postponed. 
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Professor  Henry  Hennessey,  E.R.S.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 


Dr.  Lyons. 

12731.  You  have  devoted  a great  deal  of 
attention  for  many  years  past  to  the  subject  of 
Irish  Industries?— I have  to  certain  parts  ot 
Irish  industries. 

12732.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  briefly 
what  subjects  you  are  prepared  to  give  evidence 
upon  principally  ?— First,  upon  the  subject  ot 
technical  education  in  Ireland;  secondly,  upon 


Dr.  Lyons — continued. 

the  question  of  drainage;  and  thirdly,  upon  some 
points  connected  with  the  mining  industry.. 

12733.  You  have  devoted  great  attention  to 

mining,  have  you  not  ?— I have. 

12734.  You  have  also  studied  the  climatology 
of  Ireland?— I have  studied  the  climatology  of 
Ireland  with  regard  to  agriculture. 

f Further  Examination  postponed. 


Mr.  Robert  Ewens,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

12735.  You  reside  at  Glasgow  ? — I do. 

12736.  What  are  you  ? — I am  a woollen  manu- 
facturer. 


Chairman — continued. 

12737.  You  have  given  great  attention,  I think, 
to  the  subject  of  banking?  I have. 

12738.  I think  you  published  a little  work  on 
Ireland  as  regards  banking  ?— Yes,  I did. 

[Further  Examination  postponed. 


Mr.  Neville  Stack,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

12739.  What  are  you  ? — I am  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  “ Irish  Insurance  and  Banking 
Journal.” 

12740.  In  that  capacity  you  have  given  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  banking?— In  that 


Chairman — continued. 

capacity  and  as  a statistician ; I am  a Fellow  of  the 
Statistical  Society. 

[Further  Examination  postponed. 
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Mr.  Cony. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
Mr.  Ewart. 

Dr.  Lyons. 


Mr.  Justin  MfCarthy, 
Mr.  M olloy. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. 


Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  Chair. 


Rev.  Thomas  J.  Flannery,  p.i\,  re-called  ; and  further  Examined. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

12741.  I think  the  general  gist  of  your  evi" 
dence  last  night  was  that  there  were  a very  large 
number  of  fishermen  on  the  Galway  coast? — A 
very  large  number. 

12742.  I think  you  said  3,000? — Yes. 

12743.  And  they  were  very  good  boatmen  ? — 
Excellent  boatmen. 

12744.  Not  well  provided  with  large  boats  for 
catching  fish  ? — No,  not  well  provided. 

12745.  Or  with  nets? — No,  the  gear  is  in- 
adequate. 

12746.  The  markets  for  the  sale  of  fish  are 
bad  ? — Very  bad ; the  nearest  market  being  Gal- 
way, and  the  people  cannot  reach  Galway  some- 
times for  weeks,  and  having  reached  Galway 
cannot  come  back  for  weeks. 

12747.  For  the  sale  of  fish  it  does  not  do  to 
depend  on  the  sea  carriage  to  Galway  ? — No ; 
for  the  sale  of  fish  we  require  some  mode  of  quick 
transit,  and  the  country  generally  is  for  the  rail- 
way. 

12748.  Would  steamers  ever  succeed  tho- 
roughly on  the  coast  as  a means  of  transit  for 
the  fish  ? — I do  not  think  they  would. 

12749.  The  coast  is  too  wild  ? — It  is,  even  for 
steamers. 

12750.  So  that  a good  market  is  necessary  ? — 
Yes. 

12751.  How  far  do  you  say  the  boats  ought  to 
be  able  to  venture  out  to  sea  ?— I should  say  they 
should  be  able  to  go  about  40  and  50  miles  to 
sea. 

12752.  I see  it  is  stated  in  the  Scotch  Report 
that  the  Scotch  fishermen  go  from  30  to  120 
miles,  but  of  course  that  is  in  shallower  water  ? — 
Yes. 

12753.  It  is  not  quite  such  a sea  as  the  West 
Coast  of  Ireland ; you  say  they  ought  to  go  up 
to  40  miles  ? — Certainly. 

12754.  Then  you  would  require  a good  class 
of  boats  ? — A good  class  of  boats. 

12755.  At  least  30  tons  ? — Yes ; 30  tons  and 
upwards. 

12756.  There  are  a certain  amount  of  loans 
given  at  present  in  the  district,  are  not  there  ? — 
There  are  a good  many  loans.  Our  inspector. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

Mr.  Brady,  has  been  very  good  to  the  fishermen 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  he  has  done  a good  deal  to 
work  up  the  fisher  industry  ; but  still  the  loans 
given  are  not  sufficient  to  build  these  large  boats. 
It  is  _ very  difficult  to  get  large  loans,  as  large 
security  is  required  for  those  large  loans,  and 
that  security  cannot  be  easily  obtained  in  the 
place. 

12757.  I suppose  the  system  that  the  Fishery 
Inspectors  work  on  is  that  they  require  two 
securities  ?— Two  securities,  and  sometimes  three. 

12758.  And  those  must  be  really  substantial 
men  ? — They  must  be  substantial  men. 

12759.  When  the  money  is  given,  how  is  it 
advanced  ; is  it  advanced  in  kind  in  paying  for 
the  price  of  the  boat  or  in  money  ? — It  is  ad- 
vanced in  kind.  It  is  given  when  the  boats  are 
finished,  and  given  to  the  different  shops  or 
merchants  for  the  purchase  of  gear.  The  money 
will  not  go  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  There 
is  an  objection  to  that,  and  it  is  this,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  money  should  be  given  to  the 
boat  builders  according  as  they  have  a fourth  or. 
a half  of  the  boat  finished. 

12760.  It  ought  to  be  given  to  a boat  builder 
for  a large  boat  in  three  or  four  instalments  ? — 
Yes;  because  they  are  rather  poor,  and  having, 
of  course,  to  support  their  families,  they  cannot 
well  wait  for  the  money  until  the  boat  is 
finished. 

12761.  These  local  boat  builders  are  not  men 
of  large  capital? — No;  they  depend  upon  their 
day’s  labour,  I may  say. 

12762.  And  they  would  require,  if  they  were 
building  a large  boat,  to  get  some  money  by  in- 
stalments ? — Yes;  if  they  do  not  get  it  so  they 
would  buy  the  timber  dear,  because  they  would 
get  it  on  credit. 

12763.  Is  not  it  a tradition,  or  closer  than  a 
tradition,  that  there  was  an  immense  quantity  of 
herrings  on  the  west  coast?— Yes;  there  are 
people  still  living  who  captured  them  at  that  time, 
and  we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
herrings  wre  in  abundance  on  the  coast. 

12764.  If  in  sufficiently  large  quantities,  that 
would 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
would  be  a large  and  most  important  fishery  ?— 

• it  would.  , . n , „ 

12765  Are  you  aware  tlmt  tne  herring  fishery 
is  nearly  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  whole  take 
rf  ish  in  Scotland  ? — From  my  own  knowledge 
T am  not  aware,  bmt  I have  heard  that  it  is. 

12766.  And  it  would  be  so  m Ireland  if  the 
herrings  were  in  as  great  quantity  as  they  used 
t_  ve  ? — We  consider  we  should  have  made  a 
fortune  in  Connemara  last  year  had  we  had  boats 
and  gear  when  the  herrings  came  into  the  bay. 

12767  The  herrings  were  in  large  numbers 
last  year  ?— Yes,  for  nearly  three  months. 

12768.  And  you  were  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  that  ?— Unable  ; they  came  up  where  they 
were  never  seen  to  come  before,  into  the  very 

narrow  creeks.  . , « -vr,,. 

12769-  And  you  had  not  sufficient  nets  l— iNo, 
in  fact,  I may  say  that  we  have  very  little  nets. 

12770.  Were  there  many  herrings  caught 
A good  many  out  by  Littermullin,  at  Mason 

12771.  It  is  north  of  Aran  Island?  Yes, 
They  were  also  taken  at  Birterbuy  Bay. 

12772.  Is  it  supposed  that  in  other  years  the 
herrings  have  taken  to  the  deep  water  off  the 
coast  of  Galway  ? — It  is.  •. 

12773.  And  that  you  would  requne  laipe 
boats  ?— Yes  ; it  would  not  do  to  have  the  in- 
ferior class  of  boats  we  have  now,  because  they 
are  unable  to  pursue  the  fish  when  the  fish 
from  the  sea  near  the  land  they  are  unable  to 
follow  them  to  Galway  Bay  and  outside^Arran, 
but  they  require  to  be  able  to  follow  them  over 
50  miles  of  sea,  at  all  events. 

12774.  It  is  not  safe  to  go  30  or  50  miles  to 

- ifelYnless  you  have  a 30-ton  decked  boat? 

12776  And  then  it  is  reasonably  safe?— Quite 
safe,  because  the  men  are  very  industrious,  and 
excellent  boatmen.  . . „ , . 

12777.  As  to  these  quantities  _ of  herrings 
the  coast,  are  you  aware  what  kind  of  herrings 
are  generally  sold  in  western  country  towns  ; aie 
they  Irish  salted  herrings  that  are  sold  m the 
western  country  towns  ?-The  herrings  gene ally 
come  from  Dublin  that  are  sold  m the  western 

12778.  And  those  are  Scotch  herrings?  They 
are  considered  to  be  Scotch  herrings. 

12779.  The  herrings  that  come  from  Dublin 

are  Scotch? — Yes.  . ■,„r,+;+;0Q 

12780.  So  that  with  these  immense  quantities 
of  fish  on  the  coast,  the  salted  herrings  that  aie 
consumed  there  are  generally  Scotch  herrings  . 

12781.  Are  herrings  ever  salted  on  the  coast ? 
—No,  not  much  now^ecause  they  are  not  taken 

m 12782?UAnd  that  is  not  from  the  want  of  the 
herrings  but  from  the  want  of  nets  .— Irom  the 

want  of  nets.  , , i_ 

12783.  Do  you  Bay  that  the  men  are  extremely 
good  boatmen,  and  that  they  are  skilful  m the 
management  of  nets,  or  have  they  fallen  out  of 
practice  from  the  want  of  nets?-They  have 
fallen  out  of  practice.  They  took  themselves  to 
kelp  industry  some  years  ago,  when  the  kelp  tan 
so  much  as  7 l.  a ton,  and  then  down  to  5 l.  a ton. 
0.98. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

In  that  way  they  neglected  their  boats  and  their 
gear.  The  kelp  is  more  lucrative  than  the  hsh- 
ing,  and  so  they  get  out  of  practice  in  fishing 
entirely;  that  is  the  draught  fishing,  the  net 
fishing.  , , . .,. 

12784.  Would  it  be  very  useful  to  them  it 
there  was  a boat  under  the  Fishery  Inspectors 
with  all  the  numerous  means  of  fishing,  and  that 
was  engaged  in  teaching  them  off  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  ? — It  would  be  most  desirable  and 
necessary.  _ . ...  , 

12785.  If  they  had  the  example  of  skilled 
fishermen  to  teach  them  ?— It  would ; they  would 
devote  themselves,  I think,  entirely  to  deep-sea 
fishing.  , , 

12786.  And  you  think  if  they  saw  such  a boat 
at  work  they  would  be  glad  to  learn  and  to  copy 
and  to  see  the  newest  plan? — They  are  very 
anxious;  they  regret  it  very  much  when  they 
are  unable  to  take  the  fish  when  they  come  on 
the  shore.  , , „ . . . , 

12787.  Then  if  they  take  the  fish,  the  induce- 
ment to  take  them  will  not  be  very  great  unless 
they  have  some,  means  of  getting  them  easily  to 
market  ? — Without  the  means  of  taking  them  to 
market  the  fish  would  be  of  little  or  no  use,  ex- 
cept to  pretty  wealthy  people,  unless  there  was 
some  local  buyer.  ' «T  r , 

12788.  You  have  no  local  market r — jNo;  oai- 

way  is  the  nearest.  Clifden  is  . little  or  no  use 

t0  1*2789.  They  do  catch  enough  for  themselves 
to  live  on  ? — Y es.  , 

12790.  They  could  not  eat  more  fish  than  they 

^°12791.  They  eat  a good  deal  of  fish  as  it  is? 
Yes. 

12792.  And  they  could  not  well  eat  more? 
They  could  not.  - . 

12793.  If  there  were  more  fish  the  necessity 
of  getting  to  the  market  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased ?— Greatly  increased. 

12794.  And  it  would  induce  them  to  take 
more  fish  if  they  had  more  means  of  getting  it  to 
market?— It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  at  present 
what  value  the  fish  would  be  to  them  if  they  had 
a quick  transit  to  market. 

12795.  Except,  perhaps,  for  lobsters.  I sup- 
pose the  only  market  for  fish  is  Galway  ?— The 

0ni27^6.kFor  the  whole  of  Connemara?— For 
the  whole  of  Connemara. 

12797  What  are  the  means  of  getting  to  Gal- 
way  with  ish  at  the  present  moment?— Fish  is 
not  sent;  it  is  too  dear  to  send  it.  The  only 
fish  sent  is  lobster.  . . 

18798.  Does  it  go  by  boat  ?— Very  seldom. 
12799.  When  it.  is  a fair  wind? — Yes,  but  you 
can  rarely  depend  on  the  wind. 

12800.  Is  not  there  a fish  car  that  runs  from 

Clifden  to  Galway  ?— There  is. 

12801.  That  takes  a good  deal  ot  nsn.  it 
does,  but  it  is  very  costly.  The  fish  are  bought 
very  cheap  ; for  instance,  lobsters  now,  at  the 
present  moment,  or  last  week,  were  3 s.  6 d.  to 
L.  a dozen  ; 6 s.  being  the  highest. 


Chairman. 

12802.  How  far  is  Clifden  by  the  road?- 
Forty  Irish  miles  by  the  road.  j,0 

4 R 4 
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Colonel  Nolan. 

12803.  Do  many  sea  fish,  that  is  exclusive  of 
salmon,  lobsters,  and  oysters,  go  from  Clifden  or 
intervening  places  to  Galway  by  car  ?— No  ; in 
fact,  I may  say  none. 

12804.  Are  there  not  two  fish  cars  a-day  some- 
times ? — There  are. 

12805.  How  much  do  they  carry,  do  they 
carry  half-a-ton  of  fish  ? — I should  consider  they 
did. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

12806.  Where  do  those  cars  come  from  ? — 
From  Galway  to  Clifden. 

Chairman. 

12807.  Two  horses? — Two,  and  sometimes 
three. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

12808.  How  many  miles  is  it? — Forty-nine 
English  miles. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12809.  That  means  of  communication  is  quite 
insufficient? — Quite  insufficient. 

12810.  Too  dear  ? — Too  dear. 

12811.  What  do  they  charge  for  fish? — It 
varies  much ; in  sending  away  lobsters,  and  send- 
ing away  salmon,  the  sender  makes  his  arrange- 
ment with  the  car ; it  is  a sort  of  private  arrange- 
ment. 

12812.  Do  you  know  the  exact  figure  that 
they  charge  ? — I do  not. 

12813.  What  fish  generally  travel  on  those 
cars  ? — Salmon  and  lobsters. 

12814.  Do  oysters  go?— Yes,  but  very  little 
oysters  now. 

12815.  The  oyster  fishing  has  fallen  off? — 
Considerably. 

12816.  Is  that  from  the  want  of  a fall  of  spat 
the  last.  11  or  12  years  ?— Yes,  that  is  what  is  the 
cause ; it  may  be  traced  also  to  the  temperature. 
The  oysters  that  were  planted  along  the  shore 
were  French  oysters. 


12818.  Is  that  the  theory  as  to  the  decrease  in 
the  case  of  Connemara? — It  is. 

12819.  That  they  are  French  oysters  ?— Yes, 
and  overdredging,  too,  has  a great  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

12820.  Have  you  seen  any  example  of  oysters 
coming  from  any  other  places,  not  French  oysters 
on  the  coast  ? — I know  that  oysters  that  have 
been  on  the  coast  that  were  there  for  years,  alono- 
by  the  Kilkerrin  Bay,  have  done  very  well.  ° 

12821.  A native  oyster?  — Yes;  they  have 
done  very  well. 

12822  They  are  doing  well? — They  are  doinf 
pretty  well. 

12823.  To  get  a good  communication  for  fish, 
do  you  see  any  other  means  than  a railway  or 
steam  tramway  of  having  a proper  communica- 
tion ?— I see  no  other  means  Besides  you  would 
open  up  the  country,  traffic  would  largely  be 
developed,  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country 
■would  be  developed,  tourists  would  come  into  the 
country  in  greater  numbers  than  now,  and  you 
could  combine  the  tourists  and  the  fish  at  the 
same  time.  The  railway  would  in  other  words 
pay  to  Clifden. 


Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

12824.  As  far  as  the  fishing  is  concerned  if 
you  had  a railway  you  would  really  open  a 

market  for,  I suppose,  100  miles  of  coast? 

Quite  so. 

12825.  Which  has  no  practical  market  now? 

None. 

12826.  You  would  open  this  market  for  the 
sale  of  fish? — Yes. 

12827.  And  there  is  a great  variety  of  fish  on 
the  coast  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

12828.  You  did  not  mention  turbot,  did  you? 
• -Yes,  I did ; turbot  has  been  taken. 

12829.  There  are  fine  turbot  there? --Yes; 
turbot  has  been  taken  along  the  coast,  and  taken 
this  year  at  Arran. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12830.  In  large  quantities? — Yes. 

12831.  Taking  about  100  miles  of  coast,  it 
would  open  all  the  coast  up  a few  miles  from 
Galway  into  the  county  of  Mayo,  that  is  Killeary 
Bay ; all  that  would  be  effected  by  a railway  ? — 
Yes. 

12832.  That  mass  of  islands,  all  the  islands 
except  Arran  ?— Most  of  the  islands. 

12833.  There  has  been  a project  of  a railway, 
has  not  there? — Yes;  once  or  twice  it  has  come 
before  the  grand  jury,  and  also  before  the  Privy 
Council. 

12834.  The  baronies  were  willing  to  guarantee 
this  railway,  to  pay  the  money  on  it  ? — They 
were. 

12835.  The  expense  of  guarantee  would  be 
very  large  ? — Very  large. 

12836.  How  much  in  the  pound,  do  you  know, 
in  Ballinahinch  ? — I consider  it  would  be  3 s.  or 
4 s.  in  the  pound. 

12837.  If  the  railway  did  not  pay  its  own  ex- 
penses?— About  4 s.  in  the  pound. 

12838.  How  much  is  the  local  taxation  about 
Carna? — It  is  4s.  6J.  on  the  poor  rates,  and  I 
think  the  public  cess  is  much  higher. 

12839.  Is  it  10s.  or  12s.  ? — It  is.  The  average 
of  the  poor  rate  in  the  entire  union  is  3 s.  9 d.  in 
the  pound. 

12840.  And  the  average  of  the  county  cess? — 

I do  not  know  the  average  of  the  county  cess. 

12841.  About  10s.  taxation  already  ?—  Yes. 

12842.  I believe  the  history  of  the  railway  was 
this,  that  the  Privy  Council  found  that  this  3 s. 
or  4s.  would  be  too  serious  a guarantee? — Yes, 
that  was  the  reason. 

12843.  And  although  the  bulk  of  people  were 
willing  to  guarantee  the  railway,  the  Privy 
Council  thought  it  would  be  beyond  their  means 
to  guarantee  it  ? — Yes. 

12844.  Was  that  the  history  of  the  railway  ? — 

It  was.  The  people  in  Connemara  expected  that 
the  Government  should  act  in  the  same  way 
towards  them  as  to  the  construction  of  railway 
lines  as  it  does  in  India.  They  do  not  see  exactly, 
being  poor  as  theg  are,  why  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  a railway.  They  are  most 
anxious  to  have  a railway,  and  to  pay  for  it  if 
they  were  able  to  pay  for  the  railway,  and  they 
expected  the  Government  would  do  something 
similar  to  what,  it  is  doing  in  India. 

12845.  In  fact  they  have  heard  that  India  has 
been 
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Colonel  Nolan— continued, 
been  opened  up  by  tbe  Indian  Government 
guaranteeing  the  dividend  upon  the  railway 
systems  throughout  the  country,  or  a great  part 
of  the  country  ?— Yes. 

12846.  And  they  think  that  Connemara  might 
fairly  lay  claim  to  be  specially  assisted  by  the 
Government  in  the  shape  of  guarantee  ?— They 

12847-  After  this  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
that  the  money  would  he  too  great  for  the 
baronies  to  bear,  would  it  have  a very  damping 
effect  on  the  baronies  if  a railway  were  proposed 
ao-ain  if  they  were  asked  to  guarantee  it.  Would 
it°  prevent  them  guaranteeing  it  again  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  would.  I do  not  think  it  would 
prevent  them  guaranteeing  a certain  amount. 

12848.  As  much  as  before,  4 s.? — I do  not 
know  that  they  would  exactly  guarantee  as  much 
as  before. 

12849.  But  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
has  brought  home  to  them  that  it  would  be  a 
very  large  taxation? — Yes,  a very  large  taxation. 

12850.  There  was  a proposition  that  the  whole 
county  of  Galway  should  guarantee  this  railway  ? 
— There  was. 

12851.  The  original  proposition  under  the 
Tramways  Act  was,  I think,  that  Government 
should  guarantee  two  per  cent,  according  to  law, 
and  tbe  baronies  should  guarantee  three  per  cent.? 
—Yes. 

12852.  The  proposition  afterwards  put  before 
the  grand  jury  was  that  the  Government  should 
continue  to  guarantee  two  per  cent.,  and  the 
baronies  about  one  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder 
should  be  made  up  up  by  a 1 d.  tax  on  the  whole 
of  the  county  cess  ? — Yes,  that  was  brought  be- 
fore the  grand  jury. 

12853.  Is  there  anything  in  the  position  of 
Connemara  as  cutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  which  affords  a reason  why 
the  rest  of  the  county  of  Galway  would  not 
guarantee  that  part  of  it  ? — There  is.  It  is  too 
remote,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  gentlemen  in 
the  county  know  but  little  about  Connemara. 

12854.  The  reason  of  that  is,  I suppose  that 
that  great  lake.  Lough  Corrib,  cuts  off  the  whole 
of  Connemara,  except  at  the  town  of  Galway, 
from  the  rest  of  the  county? — Yes. 

12855.  There  is  no  communication  except  by 
the  town  of  Galway  ? — No. 

12856.  And  in  fact  people  living  at  Tuam,  for 
example,  have  very  little  more  to  do  with  Conne- 
mara than  people  in  Westmeath  or  Meath? — 
That  is  the  case. 

12857.  Unless  the  Government  come  forward 
to  give  some  special  assistance  to  the  railway  .to 
Clifden,  there  is  not  very  much  chance  ot  its 
being  made  ? — -In  fact  there  is  very  little  chance 
unless  the  Government  give  some  substantial 
assistance. 

12858.  Tbe  fact  of  a railway  being  created 
might  totally  change  the  whole  social  state  of 
Connemara  ? — Totally.  It  would  certainly 
change  it.  You  would  have  the  marble  quarries 
and  all  the  other  different  industries. 

12859.  At  present  the  Government  does  re- 
cognise Connemara  as  being  in  an  exceptional 
position  in  some  ways,  does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

12860.  For  example,  it  gave  a considerable 
fund  for  emigration  ? — It  did. 

0.98. 


Colonel  N olan — continued. 

12861.  Rather  against  the  will  of  some  of  the 
people  ? — Against  the  majority  of  the  people. 

12862.  Still  it  gave  a sum  ? — It  did. 

12863.  It  also  gave  assistance  to  Clifdon 
Union  ? — Yes,  I think  two  years  ago  ; it  is  over 
a twelvemonth ; they  gave  about  900  l.  assist- 
ance. 

12864.  In  fact,  to  a certain  extent,  it  recog- 
nises that  a very  large  population  living  on  the 
coast,  crowded  together  on  the  coast  as  it  is  at 
present,  require  some  exceptional  aid  and  de- 
velopment from  the  State? — Yes. 

12865.  It  is  your  opinion  that  Connemara  could 
not  be  in  any  way  more  improved  than  by  having 
a railway  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  people  generally  there. 

12866.  About  the  gauge,  would  a cheap  nar- 
row gauge  be  good  enough  ? — A cheap  narrow 
gauge  would  do,  it  would  be  quite  good  enough. 

12867.  The  great  thing  would  be  to  have  a 
railway,  and  the  question  of  gauge  the  people 
would  be  comparatively  indifferent  to? — Yes. 

12868.  As  long  as  the  waggons  could  carry 
cattle  ? — Yes. 

12869.  It  is  no  matter  how  small  the  gauge 
is  ? — No,  so  long  as  it  would  carry  cattle. 

12870.  There  is  no  engineering  difficulty  at 
all,  I believe,  between  Galway  and  Clifden  ? — 
Very  little,  it  is  quite  level. 

12871.  Scarcely  any  rivers  to  cross  ? — Scarcely 
any. 

12872.  And  they  are  very  small  outside  the 
town  of  Galway? — Yes. 

12873.  There  are  no  mountains  to  go  over? — 
No. 

1 2874.  It  goes  through  a defile  the  whole  way  ? 
— Yes. 

12875.  There  is  hardly  a hill  on  the  road? — 
Very  few  hills. 

12876.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
land,  I believe  ? — No  difficulty. 

12877.  The  land  is  extremely  cheap  ? — Yes. 

12878.  So  that  a railroad  there  could  be  made 
extremely  cheaply  ? — Very  cheaply. 

12879.  And  as  you  say,  would  do  a great  dea 
of  good  in  developing  the  fishing  traffic  ? — Yes. 

Chaii  man. 

12880.  How  much  would  it.  cost  per  mile; 
have  you  considered  that? — It  is  considered  the 
railway  should  cost  only  about  160,000/.  to 
180,000/.  altogether.  The  distance  is  about  49 
English  miles. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12881.  There  were  two  projects  [ think? — 
There  were. 

12882.  One  of  them  was  220,000  /.,  and  the 
other  183,000?— Yes. 

12883.  The  cheaper  was  adopted? — Yes. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

12884.  Are  there  any  towns  between  the  town 
of  Galway  and  Clifden? — Only  one  town,  and 
that  is  Oughterard,  it  is  a very  nice  town ; the 
population  is  not  very  large. 

Chairman. 

12885.  Is  the  land  in  the  hands  of  large  pro- 
4 g prietors. 
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Chairman — continued. 

prietors,  or  cut  up  into  small  holdings  ? — The 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors. 

12886.  Who  is  the  principal  proprietor  ? — The 
principal  proprietor  is  Mr.  Berridge. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12887.  Mr.  Berridge  has  always  held  out  the 
expectation  that  he  would  give  the  land  there 
for  nothing,  or  simply  at  the  actual  value  ? — 
Yes. 

12888.  Claiming  no  severance  value,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

12889.  Does  he  reside  in  the  county  ? — No, 
he  resides  in  Lon  don. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12890.  Nearly  all  the  proprietors,  except  a few 
near  Galway,  have  always  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  giving  the  land  or  selling  it  on  very  easy 
terms  ? — Yes;  they  have  all  done  so. 

Chairman. 

12891.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  Connemara  ? — I think  the  population  of 
Connemara  would  be  close  on  20,000.  I do  not 
exactly  know  the  population  of  Connemara. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12892.  Is  not  Connemara  practically  made  out 
of  three  baronies,  Moycullen,  Boss,  and  Ballina- 
hinch? — Yes. 

12893.  And  they  form  a constituency  ? — Yes. 

12894.  And  do  not  the  Galway  constituencies 
average  about  54,000  ? — Yes. 

12895.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  Clif- 
den  Railway  as  estimated  in  that  Blue  Book? — 
According  to  this  the  promoters’  estimate  the 
cost  of  209,907  l.  The  guarantee  is  182,927  l. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

12896.  What  is  the  mileage? — It  is  given  as 
55  miles. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12897.  Does  not  that  include  a branch  of  six 
miles  ? — Yes. 

12898.  That  would  agree  with  the  49  miles 
and  6 miles?— Yes. 

12899.  Six  miles  of  it  is  a branch  line  to 
Roundstone;  did  not  the  idea  of  a branch 
originate  in  this  way,  that  Mr.  Berridge  said  he 
would  not  assist  the  railway  largely  unless  they 
made  a branch  to  Roundstone  ? — Yes,  that  was 
the  origin  of  it. 

12900.  It  would  be  cheaper  by  about  25,000  l. 
if  there  was  no  branch  to  Roundstone  ? — Much 
cheaper;  and  besides,  the  branch  to  Roundstone 
would  not  pay.  All  the  people  require  at  Conne- 
mara is,  that  Connemara  should  be  opened  up. 

12901.  So  that  the  estimate  could  be  reduced 
by  25,000 1.  or  30,000 1.  if  the  branch  to  Round- 
stone was  suppressed? — Yes. 

12902.  What  is  the  length  of  the  branch?— I 
think  about  four  to  five  miles;  about  four 
miles. 

12903.  Irish  or  English?— It  is  four  Irish 
miles. 

12904.  Besides  the  advantage  of  fishing,  would 
not  there  be  probably  a very  considerable  tourist 


Colonel  Nolan — continued, 
traffic  in  Connemara  ? — There  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. 

12905.  There  is  a tourist  traffic  there 
Yes. 

12906.  How  many  tourist  hotels  would  you 
consider  there  are  in  Connemara? — There  are 
three ; one  at  Glendalough,  another  at  Recess 
and  another  at  Clifden. 

12907.  Would  not  you  count  the  Oughtetard 
as  one  ? — Yes. 

12908.  And  Litterpeet? — Yes. 

12909.  There  are  several  tourist  hotels?— 
Yes. 

12910.  And  there  is  a considerable  tourist 
traffic? — Very  considerable. 

12911.  Is  not  there  very  good  fresh-water  fish- 
ing both  for  trout  and  salmon  in  Connemara  ? — 
Very  good. 

12912.  Does  not  that  attract  a considerable 
number  of  people  ? — Yes  ; and  there  are  a few 
hotels  of  late  got  up  also  to  accommodate  the 
tourists;  there  is  one  got  up  at  the  fishery  at 
Ballinahinch. 

12913.  Is  not  the  chief  objection  of  these 
tourists  to  Connemara  that  they  are  so  far  away 
from  everything  ; so  far  from  a railroad,  and  from 
means  of  getting  back  to  England,  if  they  want 
to  do  so? — Yes,  that  is  the  chief  objection. 

12914.  And  also  they  are  obliged  to  travel  in 
wet  weather? — Yes;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
travel  in  wet  weather  in  those  cars. 

12915.  A railway  would  very  largely  add  to 
the  comfort  of  travelling  ? — Very  largely. 

12916.  The  railway  could  not  possibly  spoil 
it ; there  would  he  an  immense  amount  of  wild 
country  left  ? — Yes. 

12917.  There  was  that  objection  raised  as  to 
the  lake  district  in  England? — On  the: contrary, 
it  would  tend  to  make  the  country  look  more 
picturesque  than  it  is  at  present. 

12918.  At  any  rate  there  would  be  enough  of 
wild  country  left?— Quite  sufficient. 

Chairman. 

12919.  There  is  shooting  as  well  as  fishing? — 
Yes. 

12920.  Do  not  the  woodcocks  go  there  in  the 
autumn  ? — Yes. 

12921.  In  sreat  numbers? — Yes. 

12922..  It  is  one  of  the  first  places  they  settle 
on  ? — It  is  about  one  of  the  first  places. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12923.  Would  the  railroad  be  used  for  the 
cattle  traffic  ? — Very  much.  They  have  to  drive 
their  cattle  to  Galway,  40  miles. 

12924.  It  would  at  any  rate  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  bring  down  cattle  buyers? — Of  great 
importance,  and  fairs  and  local  markets  would 
also  be  started  if  the  railway  came  into  Conne- 
mara. 

12925.  Is  not  there  a kind  of  limestone  in  most 
parts  of  Connemara  ? — There  is  no  limestone  in 
Connemara  except  in  one  or  two  places,  and  that 
is  rather  of  an  inferior  quality. 

12926.  Is  not  it  supposed  that  if  there  was  a 
railroad  there  would  be  a great  opportunity  of 
bringing  lime  into  Connemara  ? — A great  oppor- 
tunity. 

12927.  That 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

12927.  That  is  the  one  thing  the  land  wants? 

yes> 

12928.  The  bogs  in  Connemara  are  in  many 
cases  very  different  from  the  ordinary  bogs  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country ; they  contain  a con- 
siderable amount  of  inorganic  matter,  do  not 
they;  in  many  places  they  only  want  lime  to 
make  them  pretty  good  land  ?— That  is  so. 

12929.  Any  cheap  means  of  getting  lime  into 
Connemara  might  mean  the  reclamation  of  a large 
amount  of  land?-— It  certainly  would. 

12930.  The  limestone  runs  up  to  the  very 
vei’ge  of  Connemara,  does  not  it  ? — It  does. 

12931.  There  is  any  amount  of  limestone  at 
one  side  of  Oughterard,  is  not  there?— Any 
amount. 

12932.  And  then  you  get  into  a granite 
formation  with  bogs  lying  on  it ; is  not  that  the 
sort  of  country  ? — It  is. 

Chairman. 

12933.  Are  those  bogs  adapted  for  forestry 
and  planting?— Yes,  a great  many  of  them  are; 
nearly  all,  1 think.  , 

12934.  For  what  description  of  the  far  and 
larch  ? — I do  not  exactly  know  ; these  should  be 
further  from  the  sea.  Along  the  sea-coast  you 
will  have  a special  class  of  trees ; the  ordinary 
tree  will  not  grow  along  the  sea- coast. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12935.  Have  not  all  Mr.  Hudson’s  plantations 
in  the  interior  done  well  along  the  road  near 
Oughterard  ?— Yes,  they  have  all  done  exceed- 
ingly well. 

12936.  The  Chairman  does  not  merely  mean 
the  sea-coast,  but  of  course,  the  interior  of  the 
country? — Yes;  I think  every  description  of 
tree  would  grow  along  the  proposed  line. 

12937.  Do  you  ever  see  the  remnants  of  the 
old  oak  cropping  up  when  you  walk  the  moun- 
tains ? — Yes  ; in  nearly  every  part  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

12938.  Have  you  heard  that  there  was  a great 
iron  smelting  in  Connemara  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, and  that  the  place  was  disafforested  then? 
— Yes. 

12939.  The  traces  in  the  country  bear  that 
out  ? — Yes. 

12940.  There  were  large  woods  there  once  ?— 
Yes. 

12941.  If  you  shelter  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
growing  trees  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  moun- 
tains ?— No  difficulty. 

12942.  Scotch  fir,  of  course,  will  do  very  well? 
— It  would  do  very  well. 

12943.  And  larch  ?— Yes. 

12944.  There  seems  to  be  some  some  natural 
adaptation  for  oak,  is  there  not? — Yes. 

12945.  The  soil  seems  suited  to  it? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

12945“.  I suppose  it  is  not.so  well  adapted  for 
willow  and  osiers? — Yes,  it  is  also  adapted  for 
that,  certainly.  It  would  grow  in  nearly  every 
part  of  Connemara.  . . 

12946.  It  does  not  grow  now?— No;  it  as  not 
much  cultivated  now  in  Connemara ; in  fact  there 
is  very  little  osier  sold  in  Connemara. 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

12947.  Where  do  people,  get  their  baskets 
from  ?— They  come  down  from  the  woods  from 
Galway. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12948.  They  go  to  Ballinahinch  ? — Yes  ; but 
that  of  course  would  not  be  much  for  all  Conne- 
mara. 

12949.  I believe  there  has  been  a difficulty 
sometimes,  has  there  not,  in  getting  corn  or  flour 
from  Galway.  If  the  weather  is  bad  and  the 
wind  is  blowing  in  a certain  direction  the  fishing 
boats  cannot  go  round  Slyne  Head? — Very 
great  difficulty.  Sometimes  they  have  remained 
for  months,  and  in  one  instance  over  two  months. 

12950.  If  there  was  a potato  famine  again  in 
Connemara,  and  if  these  contrary  winds  were 
prevailing,  would  thex-e  be  great  difficulty  in 
getting  food  into  Cliefden  unless  there  was  a 
railroad  ? — It  would  be  impossible  unless  there 
was  a large  steamer  sent  down  from  Galway. 

12951.  The  difficulty  has  occurred? — It  has 
occurred  frequently.  They  have  to  send  across 
specially  from  Clifden  to  Galway,  and  of  course 
that  has  to  be  charged  in  the  selling  of  the  goods. 

12952.  In  fact  you  sum  it  up.in  this^way : 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  population  of  Conne- 
mara unless  they  get  a railroad  ; they  cannot  in- 
dustrially prosper— There  is  little  or  no  hope. 
They  cannot  develop  the  industry  of  the  country 
nor  work  the  fisheries  properly  without  the  rail- 
way. . 

12953.  Even  the  lightest  and  cheapest  class  ot 
railway  would  probably  change  the  whole  country? 
—Yes. 

12954.  And  open  up  the  wh'ole  country  ? — 
Yes;  there  i3  no  doubt  at  all,  whatever  maybe 
said  to  the  contrary,  that  the  railway  would  pay 
in  Connemara. 

Chairman. 

12955.  From  your  knowledge  are  the  popula- 
tion orderly  and  industrious  ? — Very  orderly  and 
very  industrious ; in  fact  you  may  say  slavishly 
industrious  ; they  are  from  morning  to  night  toil- 
ing ; they  are  the  most  industrious  people  per- 
haps that  I ever  read  of  in  the  world. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12956.  You  have,  perhaps,  seen  some  of  the 
work  that  the.  Donegal  people  have  sent  over  to 
London  for  sale  ? -Yes,  I think  I have. 

12957.  Is  not  there  something  of  the  same 
kind,  some  fancy  work  opened  up  in  a part  of 
Connemara?— Yes,  there  was  ; it  is  going  on  at 
present  a little  near  Kilkerrin  Bay. 

12958.  These  home  industries  might  be  pushed 
a good  deal  in  Connemara,  might  they  not  ? 
Yes,  for  instance,  you  could  have  a woollen 
factory  constructed  at  Clifden  with  advantage. 

12959.  I was  thinking  more  of  cottage  indus- 
tries?— Just  so. 

1296G.  That  would  require  a certain  amount 
of  teaching?— Yes;  the  peasantry  are  very  in- 
telligent, they  would  not  take  long. 

12961.  It  would  also  require  some  means  ot 
selling,  which  they  have  not  got  ? Yes,  they 
have  not  got  any  means  of  selling. 

12962.  That  would  perhaps  be  the  most  lm- 
portent  thing  ?-It  would.  ^ It 
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12693.  It  would  be  tolerably  easy  to  teach  the 
people,  I suppose? — Very  easy,  they  are  very 
intelligent. 

12964.  The  women  there  in  a great  many 
cases  have  spare  time  on  their  hands? — Quite 
sufficient  spare  time. 

Chairman. 

12965.  Does  anything  of  the  kind  exist  now  ? 
— V ery  little,  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  knitting 
stockings. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

12966.  Has  not  Miss  M'Closkie  something  of 
the  kind ; has  she  not  established  some  kind  of 
concern  in  Connemara  for  teaching  women  to  do 
work  and  for  selling  it  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
she  has  in  Connemara. 

12967.  Where  is  her  establishment  ? — I have 
only  heard  something  about  it  in  Galway.  I am 
not  certain  if  it  is  in  Galway. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

12968.  Do  they  knit  anything  but  woollen? — 
Practically  nothing  but  woollen  stockings. 

12969.  Do  they  knit  their  own  stockings  ?— 
All. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

12970.  You  spoke  about  the  kelp;  did  a very 
large  proportion  at  one  time  engage  in  the  kelp 
trade  ? — A very  large  proportion. 

12971.  Is  there  not  a great  difficulty  with  re- 
ference to  the  price  of  kelp  ? — A great  difficulty. 
In  the. early  part  of  the  year,  in  the  spring  time, 
they  are  offered  by  the  kelp  agents  4 l.  a ton  ; 
this  year  they  were  offered  4 /.  a ton  for  the  kelp, 
then  the  people  went  to  make  the  kelp  and  they 
had  a large  supply  of  kelp  made. 

12972.  Are  the  people  satisfied  that  they  get 
a fair  price  less  the  cost  of  freight  to  Glasgow  ? 
—They  are  not.  If  they  get  a fair  price  less  the 
cost  of  freight  they  would  be  satisfied,  but  they 
do  not  consider  that  they  do  get  a fair  price. 
They  are  now  only  getting  3 l.  and  3 l.  10  s.,  and 
sometimes  the  kelp  is  not  taken  at  all,  it  is 
returned,  and  at  other  times  they  only  get  1 /.  a 
ton  for  kelp. 

12973.  Do  they  complain  that  they  are  offered 
a good  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
then  when  they  have  made  the  kelp  they  are 
offered  very  little  for  it?— Yes;  they  complain 
that  there  are  inducements  held  out  to  them  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  to  make  the  kelp,  and 
when  there  is  a large  supply  in  the  market  of  kelp. 

It  is  reduced  from  4 J.,  which  is  considered  the 
standing  price,  to  21.  10  5.,  and  perhaps  1 l.  a ton, 
and  perhaps  the  kelp  is  returned. 

12974.  Does  that  mean  really  that  there  is 
only  one  buyer  of  kelp  ?— It  does.  There  is  a 
monopoly.  There  is  only  one  buyer. 

12975.  Would  it  be  very  useful  if  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  some  other  department  would  furnish 
a few  people  in  Connemara  with  statistics  as  to 
the  price  of  kelp  in  Glasgow  and  perhaps  in 
France? — It  would  be  very  useful. 

12976.  It  would  be  a great  guide  to  them? — 

It  would  be  a great  guide  to  the  people. 

12977.  If  some  of  the  Government  analysts  in 
Dublin  would  give  them  information  as  to  what 


their  kelp  was  worth  chemically  when  they 
analysed  a specimen,  you  think  it  would  be  a grea't 
advantage  ? — A great  advantage. 

12978.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  a great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  price  ?— Yes,  some  have 
given  up  the  kelp  making,  seeing  the  uncertainty 
of  the  price  they  were  making  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  now  they  have  given  it  up  and 
taken  to  fishing. 

12979.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  what 
would  be  the  prices,  first  of  the  kelp  made  from 
the  red  seaweed,  and  then  of  the  kelp  made  from 
the  black  seaweed  ?— 1 The  price  of  the  kelp  made 
from  the  red  seaweed  would  be  considered  to  be 
8 l.  in  Glasgow,  and  the  black  seaweed  would  be 
considered  as  valued  at  4 l.  in  Glasgow. 

12980.  What  have  been  the  prices  in  Conne- 
mara ? — For  the  best  seaweed  it  is  only  4 and 
of  all  seaweed  made  in  Connemara,  not  one-fourth 
of  it  goes  at  4 I.  a ton. 

12981.  What  should  you  say  has  been  the  aver- 
age price  of  kelp  made  from  red  seaweed  ? — I 
think  the  average  price  hardly  reaches  3 l. 

12982.  What  used  it  to  reach?— It  used  to 
reach  7 l.  per  ton. 

12983.  What  is  the  present  price  of  the  black 
seaweed  ?—  It  is  not  bought  at  all  now. 

12984.  Besides  the  kelp,  they  make  some  use 
of  the  seaweed,  they  sell  it  as  manure,  do  they 
not?— They  do;  they  manure  their  lands 
with  it. 

12985.  As  to  the  way  in  which  they  grow  their 
crops,  I believe  they  grow  an  immense  quantity 
of  potatoes  ? — Yes. 

12986.  Is  two-thirds  of  their  tillage  land  under 
potatoes? — Fully  two-thirds. 

12987.  I believe  they  sometimes  will  grow  a 
crop  several  years  running?— Yes. 

12988.  Owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  potash 
the  seaweed  contains,  the  land  will  grow  potatoes 
year  after  year  ? — It  will. 

12989.  But  of  course  it  is  somewhat  more  sub- 
ject to  disease  where  they  plant  it  year  after 
year?— It  is  considerably  more  subject  to  dis- 
ease. 

1299Ch  Have  they  noticed  that? — Yes,  they 
have  noticed  that  they  are  not  quite  so  good. 

12991.  It  is  owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
seaweed  that  they  put  on  that  the  land  can  give 
it  at  all?— Yes.  B 

12992.  You  know  the  entire  country  of  Gal- 
way ? — I do. 

12993.  The  land  would  not  give  these  crops 
year  after  year  ?— No,  it  would  not;  it  should  be 
every  second  year.  After  the  potato  crop  you 
may  take  a crop  of  oats  and  a crop  of  barley,  and 
after  that  you  have  to  cultivate  it  again. 

12994.  The  land  in  the  interior  of  the  county 
would  not  give  potatoes  year  after  year? — It 
would  not. 

12995.  The  fact  that  they  do  grow  them  as 
they  do  is  solely  owing  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  seaweed  that  they  put  on  ? — It  is. 

12996.  What  else  do  they  grow  besides  pota- 
toes ? They  grow  a little  oats,  they  grow  barley, 
they  grow  mangolds,  and  a very  little  turnip. 

12997.  The  mangolds  do  very  well?: — Very 
well  in  Connemara. 

12998.  Have  not  you  left  out  the  most  im- 
portant crop,  the  rye ; do  not  they  grow  more 
rye  ? 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued. 
rye  ? Yes ; I take  rye  practically  with  the  barley 

12999.  How  many  perches  do  you  think  a man 
would  grow  of  mangolds  ?— I think  some  would 
o-row  about  a rood,  some  half  an  acre. 

° 13000.  And  the  mangolds  do  extremely  well 
near  the  seacoast  ? — Extremely  well. 


Chairman. 

13022.  What  is  that  land  now?— It  is  used  as 
common  mountain  ; it  is  wild  mountain, 

13023.  Does  it  grow  anything? — It  grows 
little  or  nothing ; the  cattle  graze  on  it.  The 
people  use  it  for  cattle. 

Colonel  Nolan. 


Mr.  Ewart. 

13001.  When  you  say  a man  would  grow  a 
rood,  what  sized  farm  would  that  man  have? — I 
consider  he  would  have  10  to  12  acres. 

13002.  Statute  acres  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

13003.  The  ordinary  size  of  a holding  in  Con- 
nemara is  not  10  or  12  acres,  is  it? — No,  it  is 
not. 

13004.  There  are  a great  many  who  live  on 
two  or  three  acres  ? — A great  many. 

13005.  Thev  may  be  tenants  or  under  tenants? 
—Yes. 

13006.  But  a great  number  live  on  two  or 
three  acres  ? — Yes. 

13007.  That  leads  me  to  another  subject; 
would  it  be  desirable  to  get  some  of  the  people  to 
live  on  the  mountains  in  the  interior  ? — It  would 
be  very  desirable. 

13008.  They  are  too  crowded  on  the  seacoast? 
—They  are. 

13009.  And  they  have  to  grow  the  potatoes  m 
the  same  land  year  after  year  ? — They  have. 

13010.  The  people  rather  object  to  leave  the 
seacoast,  do  not  they  ?— Yes  ; but  in  the  case 
that  is  now  contemplated  they  need  not  leave  the 
seacoast  because  the  land  is  quite  sufficient  along 
the  seacoast  that  the  people  might  be  migrated 
on,  and  also  have  the  advantages  of  the  seaweed 
and  fishing  as  usual. 

13011.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  possible 
in  Connemara  to  reclaim  a certain  amount  of 
mountain  land,  and  to  thin  out  some  of  the 
families  on  the  parts  of  the  seacoast  at  present 
inhabited,  and  locate  the  balance  on  the  reclaimed 
mountain? — Quite  possible. 

13012.  You  think  it  would  be  quite  feasible  ? 
— It  would. 

13013.  You  think  the  people  would  in  many 
cases  consent? — The  people  are  most  anxious  to 
do  so.  . 

13014.  Besides  having  the  means _ of  living 
from  the  sea;  I believe  the  people  in  Conne- 
mara have  a certain  fancy  for  the  sea,  have  they 
not? — They  have. 

13015.  They  like  to  be  near  it? — Yes. 

13016.  Still  they  have  come  to  think  that  if 
they  can  get  fresh  land,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
some  of  them  to  go  on  the  fresh  land  ? — They 
would  go  on  the  fresh  land. 

13017.  That  is  the  state  of  opinion  ?— It  is. 

13018.  Of  course  there  is  a very  large  amount 
of  unoccupied  mountain  in  Connemara  ? — A very 
large  amount. 

13019.  How  many  hundred  thousand  acres  ?— 
I dare  say  two-thirds  of  Connemara  is  merely 
mountain. 

13020.  A very  large  amount  of  this  mountain 
is  reclaimable  ?— A very  large  amount,  I should 
consider  one-half  the  mountain  is  reclaimable. 

13021.  The  other  half  you  think  would  not  be 
reclaimed  except  at  great  cost  ? — Yes. 

0.98. 


13024.  How  many  head  of  cattle 'would  an 
average  mountain  ot  one  thousand  statute  acres 
have  had  under  the  present  system  ?— I should 
consider  it  would  take  50  head.  That  is  not  the 
way  in  which  it  is  counted  in  Connemara;  it 
would  take  nearly  100  head  of  cattle ; but  they 
cannot  be  left  except  for  certain  months  in  the 
year. 

13025.  How  many  months  would  it  feed  100 
head  v — Nearly  four  months  in  the  year,  I 
think.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  about  30  or 
40  head  of  cattle. 

13026.  A mountain  fetches  about  6 d.  a statute 
acre  ; that  is  about  the  price  ? — Yes. 

13027.  A great  deal  of  that  land  at  6 d.  an 
acre  could  be  turned  into  good  land  ? — A good 
deal  of  it.  .... 

13028.  The  foundation  for  all  this  is,  that  the 
mass  of  the  bog  in  Connemara  is  not  really  bog 
as  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  it  is  bog 
containing  a certain  amount  ot  inorganic  matter  l 
— That  is  the  foundation  for  it. 

13029.  It  wants  drainage?— Yes. 

13030.  There  are  great  facilities  for  drainage? 
— Very  great. 

13031.  The  bogs  are  not  flat,  as  a rule  ? — No. 

13032.  If  you  could  possibly  bring  lime  you 
would  make  the  reclamation  a certainty  ? — That 

13033.  Have  you  seen  places  which  looked  no 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  mountain  turned  into 
good  land  in  a year  or  two  ? —I  have. 

13034.  By  planting  them  with  potatoes  ? — 
Yes. 

13035.  And  afterwards  oats? — Yes;  several 
acres  of  land  that  were  considered  not  leclaim- 
able  have  been  reclaimed,  and  have  been  known 
to  grow  a very  fine  crop. 

13036.  In  the  district  during  which  you  have 
lived  a good  deal  of  your  time,  if  you  sow 
potatoes  and  put  seaweed  on  it  it  would  not  only 
grow  potatoes  that  rear,  but  grow  oats  and  barley 
the  next  year  ? — It  would. 

13037."  You  consider  that  a very  large  amount 
of  Connemara  could  be  reclaimed  ? — I consider 
that  fully  two-thirds  of  Connemara  could  be 
reclaimed,  and  with  advantage,  and  that  people 
in  Connemara  could  be  migrated  with  advantage. 

13038.  1 do  not  suppose  you  are  very  fully 
acquainted  with  the  mineral  resource's  of  Conne- 
mara, but  still  you  know  that  there  are  mines  ?— 
I know  there  are  mines  ; I have  been  at  one  or 
two  of  the  mines. 

13039.  Do  you  know  what  that  mine  near 
Roundstone  is?— It  is  a copper-mine  at  Round- 
stone.  , . , „ 

13040.  Is  that  being  worked  at  present;' 

13041.  How  many  years  has  that  been 
worked  ? — I think  it  has  been  worked  over  10 
years  now,  if  not  more.  I know  it  myselt  to  be 
worked  for  over  eight  years.  _ 

13042.  Is  it  in  work  still  ?— It  is. 

4 s 3 13043.  The 
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Colonel  Nolan — continued. 

13043.  The  marble  quarries  have  always  been 
well  known  in  Connemara? — Yes;  they  have 
green  and  white  marble  in  Connemara. 

13044.  There  have  also  been  a good  many 
lead  mines? — A good  many.  There  is  a lead 
mine  at  Oughterard  which  is  well  known. 

13045.  So  that  there  are  considerable  mineral 
resources  in  Connemara? — Considerable. 

13046.  A railway  again  would  be,  of  course,  a 
great  help  in  aiding  the  development  of  those 
mineral  resources  ? — They  cannot  be  developed  or 
worked  at  all  without  a railway  ; it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  do  it,  except  at  great  cost. 

Chairman. 

13047.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  climate;  is 
that  favourable  to  industries  ? — Very  favourable ; 
you  can  have  a very  early  potato  crop. 

13048.  It  is  never  very  cold,  is  it? — No. 

13049.  I suppose  you  are  liable  to  storms  from 
the  Atlantic? — Yes,  from  the  west;  they  gene- 
rally come  at  a time  when  they  would  not  inter- 
fere with  agricultural  pursuits,  generally  in 
December,  January  and  February. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

13050.  Within  about  half  a mile  of  the  sea- 
coast  the  climate  is,  I believe,  extremely  mild  ? 
— Yes. 

13051.  The  fuchsia  grows  there. in  great  abun- 
dance ? — Y es. 

13052.  Wherever  they  are  protected? — Yes. 

13053.  That  is  considered  a sign  of  a very 
mild  climate  ? — It  is. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

13065.  You  were  asked  yesterday,  did  the 
people  go  to  England.  I believe  very  few  of 
the  Connemara  people  go  to  England  for  work?— 
Very  few. 

13066.  There  is  a considerable  per-centage  of 
returned  Americans  in  Connemara,  is  therenot? 
— A considerable  per-centage. 

13067.  There  are  a number  who  go  to  the 

sea-coast  in  America  and  do  porters’  work  ? 

Yes. 

13068.  Half  nautical  work  ? — Yes. 

13069.  A certain  per-centage  of  them  come 
back  again? — Yes. 

13070.  In  fact,  they  know  America  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  as  well  as  they  know  England  ?— 
Much  better  than  they  know  England. 

13071.  A great  many  of  them  have  relations 
m America?— A great  many  ; nearly  all. 

13072.  The  Connemara  people  do  not  mind 
crossing  the  sea;  they  do  not  mind  the  sea 
passage  as  inland  people  do  ?— They  do  not  mind 
it ; I go  not  think  they  ever  get  sea-sick. 

Chairman. 

13073.  How  do  they  get  across  ? — From  Gal- 
way, as  a rule. 


Colonel  Nolan. 

13074.  There  is  a continual  communication  of 
emigration  ships  from  Galway  to  Ameriaa,  is 
there  not  ? — Yes. 


Chairman. 

13054.  Does  the  myrtle  grow  in  the  open  air? 
—Yes,  it  is  grown  in  gentlemen’s  places  in  parts 
of  Connemara. 

13055.  The  rhododendron  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justin  M‘  Cur  thy. 

13056.  And  the  arbutus? — Yes.. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

13057.  If  you  protect  tie  fuchsia  from  cattle 
they  grow  anywhere  in  Connemara  ?— Yes. 

13058.  Do  not  the  people  rather  object  to 
going  to  work  in  England  on  account  of  the 
harshness  of  the  climate  ?— They  do. 

. 13°59.  They  are  quite  indifferent  to  the  wet 
m Connemara  ? — Quite. 

13°60;  ,But,  climate  being  so  mild  there 
they  feel  the  cold  here  ?— They  do. 

13061.  They  do  not  mind  getting  wet  ?— Thev 
are  wet  from  morning  till  night.  J 

Chairman. 

13062.  They  are  a hardy  race  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

13063.  They  lake  precautions  against  the  wet, 
they  are  nearly  all  dressed  in  flannel,  are  they 
’?,•  ,1".’  the/  '“»*  manage  the  sea-weed 
without  being  drenched,  because  they  hare  to 
wade  through  the  water. 

Chairman. 

do40ey‘L5Sthey0tdo“ake 


13075.  Large  steamers?— Yes;  the  Allan  and 

Leaver  Lines  call  there. 

Colonel  Nolan. 

13076.  The  Connemara  people  are  not  quite 
so  well  educated  as  the  people  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  are  they  ?— Not  so  well  educated, 
they  have  not  the  facilities  for  education. 

13077.  They  are  improving?— Rapidly’.  Thev 
are  a very  intelligent  class  ol  people,  even  those 
who  have  no  education. 

13078.  Can  a quarter  of  the  young  people  who 
not.gfTf  U?  rte?-¥ore  than  a quarter 
in™  ‘nk  a half  caVv,nte  at  this  “oment. 

13079.  Can  nearly  all  the  growing  up  young 
Peopje  and  children  speak  English  V— WPl]  T 
consider  about  half  can. 

13080.  Is  this  a fair  way  of  summing  up  your 
evidence  about  Connemara.  You  say  that  in 
Older  to  make  Connemara  you  must'  have  the 
fisneries  developed  ? — Yes. 

™ut  necessitates  a railway  ?_It  does. 

for  cZ,l,°"  ?-r:r  iailway  •- a ne°essity 

Yes3083’  Anditcould  be  made  very  cheaply  ?— 

13°84  And  the  fisheries  might  very  easily  be 
veloped  deVel°ped  ? ~ Vei7  easily  better  de- 

13085.  It  would  be  possible  to  have  a scheme 
tboTS* 5,n  m ,C?miemara  owing  to  the  fact  of 
wrv  if  T vmg  ex1treme,7  I'eclaimable  and 
JS  cheaP and  also  to  the  fact  that 
theie  !S  qmte  sufficient  land  in  Connemara  to 
migrate  the  people  of  Connemara  upon. 

13086.  Do 
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[ Continued. 


Chairman. 

13086.  Do  you  mean  migration  from  one  part 
oC  Connemara  to  another,  or  outside  '! — I mean 
local  migration. 

13087.  You  think  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
local  migration  in  Connemara  itself? — Plenty. 
Colonel  Nolan. 

13088.  I believe  there  is  a woollen  factory  at 
Clifden,  is  there  not?— No,  there  is  not. 

13089.  But  there  is  a good  water  power  there? 
—There  is. 

13090.  Which  could  be  utilized  ? —Yes,  all 
the  year  round  you  could  have  any  water  power 
you  chose  in  Clifden  ; during  one  month  or  two, 
or  perhaps  during  six  weeks  in  the  year,  you  may 
have  very  low  water,  but  then  you  could  so 
arrange  it  as  that  you  could  have  any  water 
power  you  wished  even  in  those  six  weeks. 

13091.  Is  there  another  water  power  in  Con- 
nemara?— There  is  another  water  power  at 
Streamstown,  that  is  near  Clifden,  two  miles 
outside  Clifden  to  the  north  of  it. 

13092.  Is  there  no  water  power  at  Ballina- 
hinch? — There  is  at  Ballinahinch  Fisheries 
great  water  power,  and  also  there  is  at  Carna 
great  water  power. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

13093.  We  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  very  interesting  evidence  which  you  have 
given  about  your  district.  "We  have  heard  much 
of  what  you  wish  to  send  from  your  district  into 
the  world,  but  generally  do  you  import  clothing 
and  food  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ? — Clothing 
and  food  ; food  in  the  shape  of  meal. 

13094.  Is  much  of  the  food  imported? — A 
trreat  deal  of  it ; in  fact,  it  is  all  imported  as  far 
as  flour,  and  oatmeal,  and  Indian  meal.  Of 
course  groceries  and  other  things,  with  regard  to 
trading,  are  all  imported. 

Chairman. 

33095.  Have  not  you  flour  mills  of  your  own? 
— No,  none. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

13096.  What  proportion  of  the  clothing  is  im- 
ported, and  how  much  is  made  at  home  ? — I 
consider  that  the  clothing  of  the  poorer  class  of 
people  is  practically  made  at  home,  but  then  the 
clothing  of  the  richer  class  of  people  is  all  im- 
ported. 

13097.  I daresay  you  know  something  of  the 
prices  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ; are  they  dearer 
or  cheaper  than  with  you? — They  are  dearer 
much  with  us,  because  there  is  the  carriage. 

13098.  Take  sugar,  and  such  things  as  that? — 
Sugar  is  dearer,  except  that  in  very  fine  weather 
they  can  come  round  by  boat. 

13099.  Therefore,  I suppose,  there  would  be 
occupation  for  the  railway  in  bringing  goods  into 
your  district  as  well  as  taking  them  out  ? — Great 
occupation ; in  fact,  all  goods  that  come  into 
Oughterard  would  be  brought  by  railway,  and 
also  all  that  coming  to  Clifden.  I think  I have 
a fair  estimate  with  me  of  the  amount  of  goods 
and  traffic  that  would  be  brought  into  Clifden  ; 
It  is  considered  that  about  7,405  tons  are  impor- 
ted into  Clifden  in  the  yeai',  roughly  speaking  ; 
it  mav  be  a thousand  less.  Then  to  Boundstone 
0.98. 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
about  3,000,  to  Ballykinelly  about  6,000,  to 
Cleggan  500,  to  Litterbruck  500,  and  I should 
take  the  same  or  more,  between  1,000  and  2,000, 
for  Carna. 

13100.  Carna  is  your  own  place? — Yes,  and 
that  has  not  been  included  in  any  estimate  that 
has  yet  been  put  forward. 

13101.  As  to  your  population,  do  the  young 
women  go  out  as  servants  into  the  world  or  do 
they  stay  at  home  ? — A great  many  are  employed 
as  servants  in  Galway,  or  other  parts  of  Ireland ; 

I think  a great  many  go  off  to  America.  The 
young  girls  go  to  America. 

13102.  What  becomes  of  the  young  men? — 
The  young  men  also  go  to  America,  and  then,  of 
course,  after  spending  some  time  there  they 
return. 

13103.  Have  you  known  much  money  sent 
back  to  your  district  from  America? — Yes,  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  has  been  sent. 

13104.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  people  in 
your  own  district  put  by  much  money  in  the 
savings  bank  ? — I do  not  think  they  can  in  these 
times  put  by  much  money,  because  there  is  very 
great  depression  in  every  trade  now,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  no  price,  for  stock  and  crops  are 
not  such  in  these  years  as  they  were  in  times 
gone  by  ; we  have  not  the  fishing,  we  have  no 
employment  in  the  country.  They  have  to  live 
by  the  land,  and  by  kelp  making,  poor  as  it  is, 
and  by  fishing.  They  can  put  by  little  or  no 
money. 

13105.  I suppose  kelp  making  is  rather  im- 
proving now  ? — No,  it  is  very  uncertain  ; it  is 
not  improving. 

13106.  As  far  as  you  have  seen  it,  is  the  dis- 
trict increasing  in  population,  or  growing  thinner? 
— It  is  increasing. 

13107.  Have  your  people,  as  a rule,  large 
families  ? — They  have  large  families. 

13108.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  wet  and  suffer- 
ing, do  the  children  grow  up?— They  grow  up, 
and  they  are  very  healthy  children. 

13109.  You  do  not  have  consumption? — There 
is  hardly  any  consumption  in  Connemara.  Con- 
sumption may  be  brought  on  in  a few  cases  from 
wet,  and  in  old  age  they  may  have  consumption. 

13110.  I mean  in  young  ones? — No,  there  is 
very  little  consumption,  in  fact,  no  consumption. 

13111.  They  cannot  keep  the  children  dry? — 
I have  know  only  six  cases  in  Connemara  for  the 
last  eight  years  which  might  be  called  consump- 
tion. 

13112.  The  women  and  children  are  constantly 
wet  through? — Nearly  constantly  wet  through. 
The  cases  of  consumption  are  really  those,  of 
girls  who  have  returned  home  from  America, 
who  have  had  very  hard  work  in  America,  and 
have  come  home  with  their  health  generally  im- 
paired. Those  are  generally  the  cases  of  con- 
sumption that  I have  met  with. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

13113.  Do  many  die  in  infancy? — No,  very 
few  die  then.  It  is  a very  healthy  place. 
Chairman. 

13114.  They  are  not  liable  to  epidemics? — 
There  are  few  or  no  epidemics.  The  fever  is  of 
a mild  type,  except  in  very  rare  instances. 

4s4  13115.  It 
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Chairman — continued. 

13115.  It  is  a bad  case  for  the  doctors  then? 
— It  is  very  bad  as  far  as  their  fees  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

13116.  Where  do  the  shoes  come  from  into 
that  district? — They  come  from  Dublin. 

13117.  They  do  not  make  them? — They  make 
a few.  The  shop  boots  are  the  general  run. 
There  are  a great  many  people  who  do  make 
shoes. 

13118.  I suppose  young  children  and  young 
women  do  not  wear  them  ? — No,  they  do  not  as 
a rule, 

13119.  They  make  their  own  flannel? — They 
do ; some  do  wear  boots. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

13120.  Do  you  mean  that  they  spin  yarn,  and 
weave  cloth  by  hand? — Yes,  all  freize  work  is 
done  by  themselves  nearly. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

13121.  Where  do  they  get  the  wool? — From 
their  own  sheep. 

13122.  And  they  grow  it  themselves? — Yes. 

13123.  And  spin  it? — Yes. 

13124.  And  weave  it? — Yes. 

13125.  Do  you  think  a great  proportion  of  the 
flannel  that  they  wear  is  thus  made? — Yes; 
in  fact,  nearly  all  the  flannel. 

13126.  In  your  own  parish  ? — Nearly  all  the 
flannel  is  made  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

13127.  Do  they  just  spin  this  wool  in  a rough 
state ; do  they  bleach  it  in  any  way  ? — Yes,  they 
can  do  it  as  nicely  as  you  find  it  in  any  part  of 
Ireland.  They  make  excellent  freize ; in  fact,  the 
Connemara  freize  is  known,  and  at  the  Exhibition 
in  Dublin  I think  it  carried  off  a prize. 

13128.  I was  thinking  of  flannel.  What 
colour  do  they  make  it  ? — They  have  it  of  different 
colours.  , They  have  grey  and  white  and  a reddish 
colour.  They  can  give  it  any  colour. 

13129.  Do  they  dye  wool? — Yes. 

13130.  And  they  wash  it? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

13131.  The  red  is  popular  among  them,  is  it 
n°t It  is  not  so  much  used  in  Connemara. 

13132.  It  is  supposed  to  keep  off  rheumatism, 

I believe  ? They  do  not  use  much  red  in 
Connemara.  There  may  be  a mixture  of  it,  but 
out  of  the  country  they  do  use  red.  It  is  more  of 
the  grey  or  grey  and  white  freize  that  they  use 
m Connemara. 


Mr.  Cropper. 

13 133.  You  said  they  did  not  much  use  nets 
for  the  fishing  ?— Very  little,  they  have  not  the 
nets. 

13134.  I suppose  they  can  make  nets  when 
they  want  to  ?— A good  many  can  make  the  nets, 
but  these  are  the  old  people. 


Mr.  Ewart. 

13135.  Do  they  make  them  of  linen? — Yes. 
Mr.  Cropper. 

13136.  Something  has  been  said  of  its  being 
necessary  to  have  the  young  people  taught  in 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
technical  schools  to  make  nets ; I suppose  net 
making  is  a thing  which  is  taught  by  one  sea- 
faring man  to  another ; it  is  very  simple,  is  it 
not?— Yes,  it  is  simple.  With  the  machinery 
they  could  get  the  nets  much  cheaper  by  buyino- 
them  than  by  making  them.  It  is  a question  of 
technical  education.  When  the  people  have 
spare  hours  they  could  work  at  making  the  nets 
and  in  that  way  it  would  be  very  useful.  The 
mending  of  the  nets  is  a thing  that  people  could 
do  a good  deal  in  that  way. 

13137.  I suppose  it  is  not  necessary  for  a 
technical  school  to  teach  seafaring  men  to  make 
nets ; they  learn  to  make  nets  from  one  another  ? 
— I do  not  think  it  is  really  necessarv. 

13138.  We  see  them  in  our  coast  towns 
making  their  nets  and  mending  their  nets,  and 
I fancy  your  people  would  understand  it  just  as 
well? — There  should  be  a little  education;  the 
young  people  should  have  some  person  to  educate 
them,  because  the  older  people  could  not  afford 
the  time,  and  then  the  facilities  would  not  be 
afforded  to  the  people  for  the  making  of  the 
nets. 

13139.  I thought  net  making  was  very  simple 
work;  it  always  seemed  so  to  me? — It  is  very 
simple  work,  but  remember  a good  manv  people 
have  given  up  fishing  and  have  taken  them- 
selves to  kelp  making ; the  young  people  rising 
up  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  making 
of  the  nets.  ° 

13140.  Why  is  it  that  you  have  not  the  nets, 
is  not  that  the  kind  of  fishing  that  they  follow  ? 
— There  was  considered  to  be  no  fishing  on  the 
coast  the  last  few  years,  and  now  the  fisli  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  abundance  on  the  coast,  the 
people  are  betaking  themselves  again  to  the 
fishing. 

13141.  Do  they  fish  with  nets  or  hooks? 

With  long  lines,  and  they  fish  with  nets  now. 
We  consider  that  the  gear  is  inadequate  at 
present  for  the  deep  sea  fishing. 

Chairman. 

13142.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  fish  periodically 
leave  certain  parts  of  the  coast  ?— That  is  what 
they  considered. 

13143.  And  returns  again? — And  returns, 
such  as  the  herring  and  the  mackerel. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

13144.  I suppose  with  regard  to  your  own 
view,  until  you  have  some  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  fish  it  is  very  little  use  trying  to  catch 
more  ?— Fish  is  a great  article  of  food  for  the 
people  themselves. 

13145.  They  get  as  much  as  they  want?— 
Yes,  but  they  must  have  the  boats  even  to  get 
at  it ; for  instance,  the  mackerel  they  will  have 
to  follow  up. 

13146.  I think  you  said,  in  reply  to  the  last 
examiner,  that  lobsters  were  as  low  as  3 s.  6 d. 
and  4i.  a dozen  ? — Yes. 

13147.  That  is  in  your  parish? — Yes. 

1J148*  And  they  are  actually  taken  to  the 
Linden  fish  car  at  that  price  ?— They  are  actually 
taken  and  sold  at  3 s.  6 d.  and  5 s.  a dozen. 

Chairman. 

13149.  Is  it  the  case  that  in  your  district,  from 
the  want  of  communication,  a goose  can  be  ob- 
tained 
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Chairman — continued. 

tained  for  5 d.  I had  a letter  to  that  effect  a 
day  or  two  ago,  that  is  in  Galway  or  Donegal  ? 

I do  not  think  you  can  get  it  so  cheaply,  but 

at  all  events  you  can  get  for  1 s.  or  1 s.  6 d.  a 
very  good  goose  at  Christinas  time,  that  would 
.certainly  cost  you  5 s.  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

13150.  Are  eggs  collected  about  your  dis- 
trict?— Yes;  in  very  large  quantities. 

13151.  Where  are  they  taken? — They  are 
sent  to  England  ; they  are  taken  in  boats  and  by 
carts  to  Galway,  and  then  sent  on  to  England, 
to  Liverpool. 

13152.  What  you  think  you  waDt  is,  communi- 
cation with  other  parts  of  the  world? — Com- 
munication with  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  a 
thorough  development  of  the  deep-sea  fishing, 
and  migration  suited  to  the  place. 

13153.  Education  you  think  is  going  on  as  fast 
as  the  state  of  the  population  requires  ? — Educa- 
tion is  going  on  very  well. 

13154.  Have  you  good  schools  in  your  parish? 
— Very  good  schools. 

13155.  Do  the  children  goto  school? — They 
do  go  very  regularly  to  school. 

13156.  Are  the  parents  particular  about  that? 
— They  are  pretty  particular ; the  parents  are 
fairly  particular  now  about  sending  their  children 
to  school. 

13157.  Do  the  children  learn  to  speak  English 
generally  ? — Of  course  they  all  learn  to  speak 
English  in  the  National  schools,  because  they  are 
all  English  books  that  they  use- 

13158.  What  is  the  ordinary  tongue  in  the 
parish  when  you  are  going  about  ? — The  ordinary 
tongue  with  two-thirds  of  the  people  is  Irish. 

13159.  I suppose  every  one  can  speak  Irish? 
—Yes. 

13160.  And  they  talk  it  in  their  own  houses? 
— Yes,  and  English  ; they  can  speak  English 
well  too;  half  the  people  can  speak  English 
right  well. 

13161.  You  have  to  speak  Irish  as  well  as 
English  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

13162.  With  reference  to  the  development  of 
the  fisheries  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a very  impor- 
tant thing  ; have  not  you  just  said  fish  were  very 
scarce  of  late  in  the  waters  there  ? — That  was 
the  impression  some  years  ago,  that  the  herring 
was  not  on  the  coast. 

13163.  It  is  as  regards  herrings  you  spoke  ? — 
Yes. 

12164.  You  say  that  large  quantities  of  Scotch 
herrings  are  imported  ? — Yes,  large  quantities. 

13165.  Is  there  not  such  fish  as  can  be  cured, 
caught  in  your  own  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  there 
is,  and  they  do  cure  the  fish. 

13166.  At  Clifden? — They  do  cure  the  fish 
there. 

13167.  What  kind  of  fish  do  they  cure  ?■ — 
They  cure  cod  and  they  cure  ling,  and  they 
cure  bream.  Those  are  the  principal  fish ; of 
course  conger-eel  is  taken  in  large  quantities 
too. 

13168.  Is  there  any  good  curing  establishment? 
— No,  there  is  no  curing  establishment. 

13169.  In  point  of  fact,  in  Clifden  you  are 
importing  salt  fish,  while  within  a few  miles  of 

0.98. 


Mr*  Ewart — continued. 

you  there  is  a large  quantity  of  fish,  which  if 
cured  would  serve  the  same  purpose  ? — Yes, 
the  fish  that  is  imported  is,  of  course,  the  her- 
ring. 

13170.  Are  there  haddocks  there?— Yes; 
haddocks  are  to  be  found  there.  The  people 
wish  rather  for  herrings,  and  they  much  prefer 
the  herring  to  the  other  common  fish  at  many 
times  of  the  year. 

13171.  Is  the  other  fish  not  as  palatable  ? — No, 
it  is  not  so  palatable.  Cod  is  a very  fine  fish, 
and  ling  is  a very  good  fish. 

13172.  I think  you  said  there  were  3,0,00  men 
employed  in  the  fisheries  in  that  district  ? — Yes, 
and  I should  consider  more.  A great  number  of 
boats  have  been  registered  this  year,  and  I do 
not  think  they  are  included. 

13173.  How  are  the  boats  generally  owned; 
is  it  in  shares  ? — Sometimes  in  shares,  but  that  is 
confined  to  one  or  two  families,  to  one  or  two 
brothers  and  their  children ; and  then  as  a rule 
they  have  a small  class  of  boat;  nearly  every 
man  has  a small  boat  of  his  own. 

13174.  Of  what  size? — A boat  with  one  sail, 
and  sometimes  with  two  sails. 

13175.  How  far  do  they  go  out  to  sea? — They 
go  about  10  or  12  miles  out  to  sea,  but  if  the 
weather  is  very  fine  they  may  go  out  20  miles. 

13176.  Is  that  for  trawling  or  is  it  for  long 
lines  ? — That  is  for  long  lines. 

13177.  You  said  the  people  are  very  indus- 
trious ? — Very  industrious. 

13178.  Are  they  sober  ? — Very  sober;  in  fact 
you  will  find  no  case  of  drunkenness  hardly 
amongst  them. 

13179.  Are  they  careful  of  their  nets  ? — They 
are  very  careful  of  their  nets. 

13180.  I have  heard  of  other  fishing  places  in 
Ireland  where  they  are  not  industrious,  where 
they  do  not  take  care  of  their  nets,  and  where 
they  drink? — That  is  not  to  be  said  of  Connemara; 
certainly  they  do  not  drink  in  Connemara. 

13181.  Are  lobsters  very  easily  taken  there? 
— Very  easily;  there  is  an  unlimited  supply;  a 
crew  is  known  to  make  40  l.  in  a season,  and 
that  extends  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
September  ; they  really  consider  that  they  would 
make  80 1.  if  they  had  proper  boats ; that  is  the 
statement  of  the  fishermen. 

13182.  I presume  the  boats  which  you  say 
they  are  building  now  are  larger  boats  than  you 
have  been  speaking  of? — Yes;  they  would  be 
getting  into  a larger  class. 

13183.  Are  they  decked  boats? — Yes. 

13184.  Are  they  for  trawling? — Yes,  these 
are  for  fishing  purposes. 

13185.  With  regard  to  kelp,  how  many  tons  of 
weed  does  it  take  to  make  a ton  of  kelp  ? — It  is 
considered  to  take  from  20  to  22  tons  of  weed 
taken  from  the  rock,  that  is,  immediately  taken 
from  the  sea,  to  make  a ton  of  kelp.  I consider 
it  to  be  22  tons. 

13186.  You  speak  of  the  seaweed  as  being  an 
article  of  commerce  to  be  sent  into  the  country 
by  railway  ? — Certainly  ; you  would  send  in 
large  quantities;  black  weed  would  be  sent  in  very 
large  quantities,  and  every  kind  of  weed. 

13187.  Is  there  practically  an  unlimited 
supply  ? — An  unlimited  supply  of  weed. 

13188.  Could  it  be  taken  at  times  when  they 
4 T would 
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would  not  be  out  fishing  ? — It  could  be  so 
taken  of  course;  it  only  takes  three  in  a boat  to 
form  a crew,  sometimes  four ; sometimes  two  may 
be  enough,  or  it  may  take  more  than  four;  but 
then  the  greater  part  of  the  family  will  have 
nothing  to  do  a great  portion  of  the  year,  and 
they  will  generally  be  at  the  strand,  cutting  the 
weed. 

13189,  Is  the  Atlantic  particularly  dangerous 
for  fishermen  ? — It  is  very  wild  ; it  is  danger- 
ous ; and  that  is  why  larger  boats,  and  a better 
class  of  boats  are  required  along  the  west  coast 
than  on  the  other  coast  and  other  parts  of  the 
island.  Slyne  Head  is  considered  to  be  the 
roughest  part  perhaps  in  the  kingdom. 

131S0.  Are  there  many  fish  in  those  bays  and 
indendations,  such  as  Killery  Bay? — Yes,  it  is 
the  same  species  of  fish  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  bay. 

13191.  In  the  sheltered  places?  — Yes,  in 
Killery  Bay  the  herring  is  taken  in  very  large 
quantities. 

13192.  Are  they  paying  up  the  loans  to  buy 
those  boats,  well  ? — In  the  greater  part  of 
Connemara  they  are  paying  them  up  well;  any 
defalcations  that  there  have  been  are  to  be  put 
down  to  the  credit  of  what  is  called  in  a great 
many  cases  the  emigration  scheme  ; where  some 
parties  have  emigrated  and  are  sent  away  to 
America,  and  it  causes  extreme  poverty. 
Except  where  there  is  extreme  poverty,  and  the 
people  have  left  the  country,  the  people  are 
strictly  honest. 

13193.  Are  there  any  of  those  men  who  have 
got  boats  who  distinguish  themselves,  and  who 
would  be  fit  for  employing  in  larger  boats; 
enterprising  men  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  enter- 
prising men.  The  only  thing  that  would  be 
required  is,  that  they  should  be  taught  how  to 
fish  as  they  are  fishing  in  this  particular  time  ; 
that  there  should  be  large  boats  sent  down  by 
the  Government  to  instruct  them  how  to  fish. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

13194.  You  mentioned  I think  that  fishing  is 
the  chief  industry  in  Connemara?— Yes. 

13195.  At  about  what  price  are  fish  sold; 
lobsters  and  turbot.  What  is  the  value  when 
taken  by  the  fishermen  ? — 1 That  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  fish  taken. 

13196.  I mean  during  the  season  ? — When 
there  is  a supply  of  fish  the  fish  is  very  cheap, 
because  there  is  no  market  lor  the  fish  unless 
they  have  the  Galway  market.  I consider  that 
the  herrings  would  be  at  something  about  4 s.  or 
5 s.  a 100  in  Galway  . 

13197.  What  is  the  cost  of  transfer  to  Galway  ? 
— They  take  it  to  Galway  by  their  own  boats  in 
which  they  have  captured  the  fish. 

13198.  Not  by  road?— Not  by  road,  except 
with  the  lobsters  ; the  lobsters  of  course  are 
sent  by  car  from  Clifden  and  from  Roundstone. 

Chairman. 

13199.  L)o  the  fishermen  sell  what  they  catch 
by  auction,  as  they  do  on  our  coast? — No,  they 
cannot.  J 
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Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

13200.  I suppose  the  fish  are  not  worth  very 
much  when  landed? — They  are  worth  very 
little;  they  are  worth  nothing  in  fact. 

13201.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  to 
market? — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  to 
mark  et. 

13202.  How  far  are  the  principal  fishino- 
stations  from  Clifden  ; are  they  near  Clifden?— 
Some  of  them  are  near  Clifden,  and  others  are 
fully  40  miles  from  Clifden;  for  instance  the  fish- 
ing station  at  Carna  is  40  miles  from  Clifden, 
and  then  they  have  to  pass  Slyne  Head,  which  is 
a very  dangerous  place. 

13203.  Is  that  an  important  fishing  station  ? 

All  the  way  from  Aran  to  Slyne  Head  is  what 
you  call  a fishing  district,  and  from  Slyne  Head 
to  Killary  Bay,  that  is  the  Black  Sod  Bay,  and 
then  you  go  east  to  Aran,  from  Aran  to  Black- 
head. Those  are  the  general  fishing  stations. 

13204.  I understand  from  your  evidence  that 
the  fishing  grounds  all  round  there  in  Connemara 
are  very  valuable  in  themselves  ? — Very  valuable 
in  themsel  ves. 

13205.  Butof  little  value  , owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  fish  to  market  ?— Yes  ; and  we  have 
not  the  class  of  boats  we  require.  First,  we  have 
not  the  piers  and  harbours  necessary  to  shelter 
the  boats,  and  then  we  have  not  the  class  of  boats 
required  ; and  then  the  gear  also  is  inadequate 
to  fishing. 

13206.  If  y ou  had  facilities  of  transit  so  as  to 
get  better  prices  for  the  fish,  better  boats  and 
better  gear  would  follow  ?— Yes,  trade  would  at 
once  be  taken  to  the  fishing  industries. 

13207.  What  is  the  distance  by  road  from 
Clifden  to  Galway  ? — Forty -nine  English  miles. 

13208.  And  by  sea?— I consider  it  is  fully  50 
miles,  or  more  than  50  miles. 

13209.  The  railway  from  Galway  to  Clifden,! 
think  has  fallen  through? — Up  to  the  present  it 
has,  but  the  people  are  in  hopes  and  in  anxious 
expectation  of  its  being  constructed,  and  con- 
structed by  Government  aid,  much  the  same  as 
the  Government  does  in  India. 

13210.  I suppose  your  opinion  is  that  in  the 
district  itself  the  valuation  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  a railway  to  be  made ; it  would  be  a very 
heavy  tax  ? — It  would  be  a very  heavy  tax  on 
the  people. 

13211.  And  your  opinion  is  that  the  Conne- 
mara district  should  be  opened  up  by  Govern- 
ment aid  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

13212.  Do  you  think  Connemara  should  be 
treated  any  less  liberally  than  India  ?—  Certainly 

13213.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Go- 
vernment give  large  grants  for  the  making  of 
railways  in  India? — Yes,  I have  been  aware  of 
it,  but  I do  not  know  the  exact  figures. 

13214.  The  Government  themselves  construct 
railways  in  India  for  opening  up  poor  districts? 
—They  do,  and  they  have  spent  millions  in 
them. 

13215.  You  think  that  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  should  be  treated  with  the  same  liber- 
ality as  India  ? — I think  it  should. 

13216.  Is  there  any  employment  in  Conne- 
mara for  the  girls  and  boys  ?— There  is  no 
employment. 

13217.  Have  you  much  emigration  from  the 
Connemara 
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Mr.  Thomas  Dickson— continued. 
Connemara  district  ?-Not  now  ; we  had  emigra- 
tion a few  years  ago,  and  it  was  very  ruinous  to 

the  people.  ...  , • 

13218  I understand  emigration  is  not  in 
favour  amongst  themf-No,  it  is  not.  The  young 
people  were  generally  taken  away  and  the  old 

^ 13219.  They  were  a charge  upon  the  rates? 

Yes  and  they  were  unable  to  cultivate  the  land, 
unable  to  go  to  fish,  and  unable  to  make  kelp. 

In  fact  the  land  became  deteriorated  by  the 
vourm  people  leaving,  and  besides,  the  shop- 
keepers refused  to  give  credit  to  those  who 
remained  at  home,  not  knowing  whether  they 
would  bo  emigrated  the  next  week  or  next  hall- 
Tear  And  also  with  regard  to  the  fishery  loan, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  securities  because  no 
man  liked  to  give  security  for  another,  for  fear 
he  might  be  emigrated  next  week,  and  in  that 
way  it°had  a very  damaging  effect.  . 

13220.  Your  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  Connemara  unless  opened  up  by  railvvay? 
Unless  opened  up  by  railway  communication, 
and  by  emigration  in  the  sense  we  have  just  now 
referred  to.  . . v 

13221.  Migration  within  the  district? — xes. 
13222.  You  are  favourable  to  that? — very 
favourable,  and  there  is  ample  room. 

13223.  I suppose  there  would  be  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  people  to  leave  their  own 
country  and  district  to  migrate  to  other  parts  of 
Ireland?— I do  not  know  exactly  about  that; 
but  from  the  habits  of  the  people  along  the  Con- 
nemara coast,  being  fishermen,  and  knowing  how 
to  work  at  sea,  and  there  being  plenty  ot 
land  there,  we  have  never  asked  them  a ques- 
tion at  all  about  coming  outside  the  country,  and 
going  into  the  interior.  _ . 

13224.  They  would  rather  migrate  into  then- 
own  district  ? — They  would. 

13225.  Do  you  believe  that  migration  within 
their  own  district  is  feasible  and  possible?— 
Feasible  and  possible. 

Chairman. 

13226.  Are  coals  brought  into  Connemara  for 
the  purpose  of  fuel 7— Very  little  coals. 

13227.  What  do  you  burn  there  ?—  They  burn 
turf;  peat. 

13228.  Is  the  peat  a trade  or  business  ?— I he 
bogs  are  so  convenient  that  the  turf  is  cut. 

13229.  Everybody  burns  it?— Yes. 

13230.  Everybody  cuts  his  own  peat  ?— 1 es. 
13231.  Is  there  any  disadvantage  with  respect 
to  the  want  of  a telegraph  ? —We  have  a tele- 
graph at  Clifden. 

13232.  I have  been  told  that  in  some  parts 
the  want  of  the  telegraph  occasions  disadvantage 
to  fishermen  ; they  cannot  communicate  with 
Galway  and  Dublin  to  know  whether  fish  are 
required,  and  therefore  they  sometimes  send  the 
fish  to  market,  and  there  is  no  market  for  it,  and 
they  lose  their  money  ? — Yes,  that  is  the.  case. 

13233.  Have  you  experienced  any  disadvan- 
tage in  respect  of  that?  — Yes  ; in  Carna  there  is 
no  telegraph,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  go  to  the 
nearest  telegraph  station,  which  would  be  Round- 
stone  ; the  sea  is  very  rough,  and  by  road  it 
would  be  14  Irish  miles ; on  the  other  side  of 
. 0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

the  bay  there  is  no  telegraph  nearer  than  Gal- 
way. 

13234.  Do  your  fishermen  derive  any  benefit 
from  small  loans  ? — Y es,  very  much  benefit. 

13235.  I have  a little  book  here  which  (ells 
me  that  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  distress  in  1880, 
the  Committee  who  administered  the  Canadian 
Grant  for  relief  gives  an  instance  where  200  l. 
was  distributed  amongst  50  fishermen,  and  within 
four  weeks  they  had  captured  and  sold  1,2007. 
worth  of  mackerel  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  their  families.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be 
very  feasible  ? — I do. 

13236.  There  is  another  instance  given  where 
a loan  of  6 1.  made  to  Irish  fishermen  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  during  one  month  resulted  in  a 
return  of  25  1,  30  l.  and  even  40/.  ?— Yes;  if 
they  had  the  boats  and  the  gear,  I consider  it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  three,  four  or  five 
men  to  make  100  1.  of  a night  when  the  herrings 
came  on  shore.  There  are  instances  of  that,  of 
course  ; I was  told  last  week  of  one  man  making 
170  /. ; that  was  not  on  the  west  coast. 

13237.  In  this  instance  where  money  has  been 
lent  in  that  way,  is  it  your  experience  that  the 
loan  has  been  faithfully  repaid  ?— It  has  been 
faithfully  repaid  except  in  a very  few  instances, 
where  the  people  have  become  very  poor,  and 
then  they  only  want  a little  time.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  their  intention  to  pay  and  as  to 
their  honesty. 

13238.  Father  Davis  this  morning  told  me 
that  at  Baltismore,  where  small  loans  had  been 
made  to  the  fishermen,  in  every  case  the  money 
has  been  repaid,  though  no  security  . at  all  has 
been  demanded.  Such  an  instance  has  occurred 
to  your  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

13239.  With  regard  to  foreign  fishing,  are  you 
at  all  interfered  with  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
beats  ; for  instance,  boats  from  the  Isle  of  Man  ? 

Yes,  the  French  boats  are  said  to  come  to 

Arran,  and  Welsh  boats  have  been  there. 

13240.  Being  better  provided  with  nets  aud 
gear? — Yes. 

13241.  Do  they  take  away  a great  number  of 
fish?— A large  quantity. 

13242.  Which  you  would  take  if  you  were 
better  provided  with  nets  ?— Yes. 

13243.  In  your  district  are  there,  resident 
o-entry  ? ' You  said  the  district  is  chiefly 
divided  among  three  proprietors,  did  you  not? — 
Chiefly. 

13244.  Are  they  residing  among  you? — JNo, 
not  one  of  them. 

13245.  Do  not  you  experience  great  disadvan- 
tage from  the  want  of  these  gentry,  living  among 
you,  and  giving  their  example,  social  and  indus- 
trial, to  the  people  who  live  there?— Certainly. 
Their  loss  is  very  much  felt  in  this  way  : that 
there  are  so  many  thousand  pounds  drawn  out  of 
the  country,  and  no  money  being  expended,  and, 
therefore,  they  do  not  in  any  way  look  after  the 
material  interests  of  the  people. 

13246.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  you  labour  ? — Yes. 

13247.  The  want  of  resident  gentry  for  the 
purpose  of  being  customers  to  the  fishermen  for 
the  fish,  and  to  the  other  industrious  people  for 
what  they  produce?— Yes. 

13248.  Do  you  think  a tramway  would  be 
4 T 2 equal 
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equally  as  good  as  a railway  to  reach  Clifden? — 
No,  nothing  but  a railway  would,  1 think,  be  of 
any  advantage  to  Connemara,  because  the  traffic 
would  be  considerable,  and  the  tourists  and  gen- 
tlemen coming  into  the  country  would  not  have 
such  a desire  to  come  in  with  a tramway  as  they 
would  with  a railway. 

13249.  Has  there  been  any  proposal  as  yet  for 
making  a tramway  from  Galway  to  Clifden  ? — 
There  have  been  proposals,  but  the  matter  has 
fallen  through. 

13250.  You  wish  that  it  would  be  revived 
again,  I suppose? — We  certainly  would  do  so. 

13251.  You  wantto  see  a railway? — Yes. 

13252.  What  other  means  of  livelihood  have 
the  people  in  your  district  besides  catching  fish  ? 
— I have  said  kelp-making,  and  they  cultivate  the 
land  and  rear  stock. 

13253.  How  does  the  kelp  get  to  market  — It  is 
bought  by  an  agent  in  the  place. 

13254.  Hoes  it  goby  boats  ?:— Yes;  there  are 


Chairman— -continued. 

large  vessels,  from  600  to  800  ton  vessels  come 
for  it. 

13255.  In  the  kelp  industry  you  find  it  rather 
a disadvantage  not  being  able  to  transport  it  by 
railway? — Yes;  the  principal  disadvantage  we 
labour  under  there  is  that  there  is  no  market  for 
the  kelp,  and  the  prices  are  very  uncertain. 

13256.  We  know  that  seaweed  manure  is 
very  much  more  efficacious  for  raising  potatoes 
when  it  is  fresh  than  it  is  when  it  is  stale?— 
Yes. 

13257.  Therefore,  if  you  had  a railway  you 
would  be  able  to  transport  that  seaweed  into  the 
interior  for  the  purpose  of  manure,  which  very 
often  loses  its  valuable  qualities  by  exposure  to 
the  air?— Yes. 

13258.  It  lies  on  shore,  and  it  is  not  half  so 
valuable  in  a few  days  as  it  would  be  if  you 
transported  it  at  once  ? — Y es. 

13259.  That  is  an  additional  reason  why  the 
construction  of  a railway  would  assist  your  in- 
dustries in  Connemera? — Yes,  that  is  so. 


Mr.  William  George  Strype,  c. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

13260.  I think  Mr.  Molloy  introduced  your 
examination  ? — He  did,  yesterday. 

13261.  Therefore,  I will  pi-oceed  merely  to 
take  up  the  two  questions  which  seem  to  require 
further  development,  in  your  experience.  You 
have  known  something  of  lead  mining,  I think? 
— Yes,  I have  studied  it  a good  deal. 

13262.  Will  you  tell  us  what  have  been  the 
results  of  it  in  Wicklow  ? — Lead  mining  in  the 
county  Wicklow  was  very  prosperous  about  15 
years  ago  by  operations  carried  out  by  the 
Mining. Company  of  Ireland,  who  also  carry  on 
mining  industry  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
Their  prosperity  was  so  great  that  for  a great 
number  of  years  they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
20  and  25  per  cent,  to  their  shareholders.  For 
some  12  or  15  years  back  they  have  not  managed 
their  affairs  so  well,  and  it  is  but  rarely  now  that 
the  company  pay  any  dividend.  I rather  imagine 
a great  deal  of  that  is  due  to  insufficient  manage- 
ment compared  to  what  it  was  formerly. 

13263.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  lead  in  those 
days  ; how  much  a ton  it  was  ? — The  price  of  lead 
in  those  days  was  undoubtedly  higher  than  what 
it  is  now. 

13264.  Do  you  remember  the  price? — About 
20  l.  a ton. 

.13265.  Do  you  know  the  price  now? — The 
price  now  is.about  13/.;  it  was  down  to  about 
12  l. ; theie  is  a little  increase  now  owing  to  the 
want  of  Spanish  lead,  caused  by  the  cholera  in 
Spain,  which  has  prevented  the  importation  of  it. 

13266.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
shall  have  it  much  higher?— I think  that  is  quite 
uncertain  ; and  it  is  quite  possible  that  lead  will 
be  higher. 

13267.  There  is  a great  importation  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  especially  from  Spain, 
is  not  there? — Yes.  The  value  of  mining  pro- 
duce almost  in  every  metal  is  much  lower  than  it 
was  a good  m any  years  ago  ; but  that  does  not 
prevent  the  metals  from  being  mined  advan- 


E.,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
tageously  at  home,  for  this  reason,  the  machinery 
has  been  perfected  and  means  for  winning  ore 
are  much  more  complete  now  than  they  were  then ; 
a much  higher  produce  is  obtained  from  the  ore, 
and  a miner  can  supply  it  and  still  have  a profit, 
at  a lower  price  than  he  could  have  afforded  to 
have  produced  it  years  ago. 

13268.  In  fact,  lead  has  gone  down  one-third 
of.its  value  in  the  time  you  allude  to,  and  do  you 
think  the  means  for  getting  it  in  Ireland  have 
gone  down  one-third  lower  ? — I do  not  say  the 
means  for  getting  it  have  gone  down  to  the  extent 
of  one-third ; but  the  diminution  in  expenses  that 
could  be  effected  together  with  the  higher 
efficiency  of  the  operation  should  enable  lead  to 
be  mined  at  an  advantage  now. 

13269.  Is  the  ore  rich  in  Wicklow  ?— The 
county  Wicklow  ore  is  very  good. 

13270.  Were  you  concerned  in  that  industry  at 
one  time  ? — I was  very  anxious  to  open  up  a 
mine  that  had  a great  reputation  in  the  adjoining 
valley,  the  valley  in  which  the  operations  are  now 
being  carried  out.  The  map  I prepared  shows 
those  two  valleys:  the  Churches  Valley,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  two  lakes,  which  are  shown  there, 
is  the  locality  where  the  mining  operations  are 
now  conducted.  The  river  which  flows  through 
that  is  the  Avonmore  river.  The  adj oining  valley, 
called  the  Glenmalur  Valley,  through  which  the 
Avonbeg  river  flows,  had  a large  lead-mining  works 
carried  on  there  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
They  were  carried  on  by  a gentleman  who  was 
also  conducting  operations  on  the  sulphur  mines 
near  the  town  of  Avoca,  lower  down  the  river. 
He  held  this  property  from  Lord  Essex  and  Lord 
de  Eos,  a property  of  about  six  hundred  acres, 
where  the  main  lode  of  lead  was  reached ; and 
his  lease  was  about  to  expire,  and  he  allowed  the 
property  to  get  into  a dilapidated  state,  it  is  stated, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a renewal  of  his  lease 
upon  more  moderate  terms.  The  Lords  became 
acquainted 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
acquainted  with  that  and  they  refused  to  give  him 
a lease.  . 

13271.  Is  nothing  going  on  now  ? — His  opera- 
tions then  ceased  ; the  Lords  continued  to  work 
the  wheels  and  appliances,  but  by  degrees  those 
became  dilapidated  ; and  after  some  four  or  five 
years  from  the  time  he  ceased  operation,  the 
whole  thing  collapsed,  and  it  is  now  one  great  ruin. 

I endeavoured  to  open  that  mine  again,  and  to 
o-et  concessions  from  the  Lords,  getting  some 
assistance  from  them  in  the  way  of  abatement  of 
royalty  and  free  rent  for  a short  time.  After 
carrying  on  negotiations  for  some  two  years  I 
failed  altogether  to  get  them  to  give  any  terms 
that  could  be  satisfactory.. 

13272.  Then  it  is  not  going  on  at  all  ? — Itis  not. 

13273.  We  will  turn,  then,  to  your  experience 
in  the  coal  and  clay  manufacture,  which  I think 
you  have  had  something  to  do  with  in  Lough 
Allen  ?— Quite  so. 

13274.  Did  you  do  anything  else  ? — I was 
engaged  myself  in  coal  and  clay  deposit  border- 
ing on  the  shores  of  Lough  Allen,  at  a place 
called  Spencer  Harbour.  It  was  opened  under 
very  pleasant  auspices.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  Earl  Spencer  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  he  went  round  there  and  visited  the 
works,  and  gave  them  a good  deal  of  encourage- 
ment in  what  he  said. 

13275.  Which  year? — That  was  the  first  occa- 
sion of  his  going  "to  Ireland  ; I cannot  recollect 
the  year  ; it  is  a good  many  years  ago.  The  coal 
there  it  was  hoped  would  have  been  of  great  value, 
and  could  have  been  sent  up  to  Dublin,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  handicapped  a good  deal  by  difficul- 
ties of  carriage. 

13276.  You  do  not  think  the  quality  is  good? 
—The  quality  is  not  good.  I was  going  to  men- 
tion, too,  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  coal 
famine,  when  coal  reached  such  an  extraordinary 
height,  and  if  coal  from  that  district  could  be  sold 
with  a profit,  it  was  at  a time  when  its  value  was 
inflated  upon  imported  coal ; but  the  quality  was 
so  inferior  that  even  all  those  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances failed  to  allow  it  to  be  brought  into 
the  markets  in  Dublin.  The  coal  burns  exceed- 
ingly well  when  it  is  freshly  taken  out  of  the 
ground  ; but  in  a very  short  time  it  disintegrates, 
and  if  carried  any  distance,  shakes  up  into  small 
particles,  so  as  to  be  practically  valueless. when 
brought  a distance.  But  when  employed  in  the 
locality  it  answers  admirably  for  the  burning  of 
bricks,”  and  the  preparation  of  fire-clay  goods,  and 
was  also  used  in  the  boilers  of  the  little  steamers 
which  a company  I was  connected  with  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  goods  along  the 
Shannon  and  the  Lakes. 

13277.  What  goods  did  you  make  with  it ; what 
kind  of  clay  goods  ?— Bricks  of  various  kinds  ; 
earthenware  goods,  and  roofing  tiles. 

13278.  Did  that  industry  succeed?— That  in- 
dustry was  very  unfortunate  ; it  did  not  succeed  ; 
and  its  whole  want  of  success,  I believe,  was  due 
to  mismanagement.  The  conditions  of  nature  were 
right.  The  means  of  communication  were  very 
good,  and  the  labour  was  abundant,  and  very 
cheap.  In  fact,  there  was  every  condition  there 
that  ought  to  have  brought  about  a successful  in- 
dustry. 

0.98. 
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13279.  It  did  not  succeed?— It  did  not  suc- 
ceed. 

13280.  And  was  broken  up? — It  is  broken  up 
now.  There  was  a gentleman  examined  the  other 
day,  Mr  Fee,  from  Longford,  who  purchased  some 
machinery  from  Lhat  place,  and  he  is  fully  aware  of 
all  the  advantageous  circumstances  of  the  locality. 
He  himself  is  working  fire-clay  goods  in  his  own 
neighbourhood. 

13281.  Is  there  any  undertaking  of  a like 
nature  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  now  ? — 
There  are  several  similar  industries  of  that  kind 
carried  on. 

13282.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  suc- 
ceeding ? — They  are. 

13283.  Your  own  experience,  then,  has  not 
been  for  a good  many  years ; you  cannot  tell 
what  the  present  state  of  things  is  ? — Mv. expe- 
rience dates  within  the  last  two  years.  It  is  two 
years  since  this  concern  was  broken  up,  and  I 
ceased  to  have  knowledge  of  it.  Still  I.  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  it  is  a district  which,  if  proper 
attention  were  directed  to  that  industry,  might 
be  cultivated  with  very  great  advantage. . It  is 
surrounded  by  means  of  intercommunication  by 
water,  which  enables  that  heavy  class  of  goods 
to  be  brought  to  a distance  at  small  cost. 

13284.  You,  along  with  everyone  else,  are  con- 
vinced that  the  industries  of  Ireland  can  only  be 
developed  by  a better  railway  arrangement?— 
By  a very  substantial  diminution  in  the  cost  of 
railway  charges.  The  cost  of  railway  charges  in 
Irish  manufactured  goods  is  almost  prohibitory. 
We  feel  it  is  a very  great  hardship  that  English 
manufacturers  are  able  to  send  their  goods  from 
such  long  distances  at  lower  rates  than  we  can 
send  from  our  centres  of  industry.  I would  men- 
tion that  for  some  years  past  in  Ireland  practi- 
cally the  water  powers  of  the  country  have  ceased 
to  be  successfully  employed.  One  thing  that 
would  immediately  follow  the  reduction  of  rail- 
way rates  would  be  that  those  water  powers  could 
be  usefully  employed  at  a small  cost  in  bringing 
articles  up  to  be  manufactured,  and  a small  cost 
afterwards  in  coming  down. 

13285.  You  have  no  connection  with  Irish 
railways,  have  you? — Not  officially.  I have 
been  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  a tramway  ; 
and  an  extension  of  one  of  the  Irish  railways. 

13286.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  they  do 
not  pay  a large  interest  to  the  proprietors  ? — 
Quite  so.  Some  of  them  pay  very  fair  interest ; 
the  Southern  and  Western,  for  instance. 

13287.  Therefore,  without  some  aid  other  than 
what  concerns  themselves  being  afforded,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  reduce  their  tariffs  ?— Not 
without  some  extraneous  aid. 

13288.  What  aid  do  you  think  should  be  given 
to  them  ? — I believe  the  proper  way  would  be 
the  purchase  of  the  railways  generally,  and 
placing  them  under  one  single  management.  The 
fact  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  it 
appears  was  made  up  of  eleven  lines,  the  greater 
number  of  which  barely  paid  any  dividend,  when 
amalgamated  should  make  a joint  line  which  pays- 
a fair  dividend,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  amalgamation  of  all  the  railways  would  enable 
a better  dividend  to  be  paid,  by  the  better  man- 
agement which  would  be  introduced.  There  is  a 

4 T 3 point 
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Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
point  which  is  obvious  about  that.  In  Ireland 
we  are  constantly  subjected  to  difficulties  in  towns 
and  different  portions  of  the  country  where  fairs 
or  public  gatherings  take  place,  that  the  railways 
who  have  to  handle  those  difficulties  have  an 
insufficient  supply  of  stock  for  their  purposes. 
Those  events  never  take  place  all  over  the  country 
at  the  same  time ; and  if  the  railways  were  amal- 
gamated under  one  common  management  it  would 
be  practicable  for  the  surplus  stock  of  all  the  lines 
to  be  used  on  these  cases  of  emergency,  and  to 
meet  them  with  much  greater  ease. 

13289.  I suppose  you  have  not  any  special 
suggestion  to  make  about  railways  from  your  own 
experience;  therefore  I would  ask  you,  what  I 
think  you  are  now  engaged  in,  is  the  artificial 
manure  trade  ? — The  chemical  trade. 

13290.  Is  that  developing  in  Ireland? — With 
the  exception  of  the  artificial  manure  trade, 
which  is  slowly  developing  ; the  chemical  trade 
in  Ireland  is  gradually  diminishing. 

13291.  Are  the  chemicals  brought  from 
England?— The  largest  quantity  is  brought 
from  England ; but  the  consumption  of  chemicals 
in  Ireland  is  not  very  great. 

13292.  Your  special  trade  is  in  artificial 
manures,  is  it  not  ? — It  is,  and  that  is  increasing. 

13293.  Confining  yourself  to  that,  would  you 
tell  us  what  sort  of  increase  you  observe  in  it, 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? — There  is  a 
steady  increase  of  some  four  to  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

13294.  Does  it  spread  widely  over  Ireland? — 
The  manufacture  is  spread. 

13295.  I mean  the  sale  of  it ; is  the  sale  of 
artificial  manure  spread  widely  over  Ireland  ? — 
It  varies  very  much.  In  the  central  portions  of 
Ireland  the  sale  is  largest  ; in  County  Tipperary, 
and  Queen’s  County,  and  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
it  is  very  considerable. 

13296.  Do  you  think  it  goes  among  the  small 
farms,  or  chiefly  to  the  large  farms  ? — Between 
the  two. 

13297.  Do  you  deal  with  the  farmers  or  with 
agents  ? — Altogether  with  agents.  In  our 
business  we  have  about  400  agents,  and  each  of 
those  will  have  a large  number  of  customers.  It 
is  a business  that  could  not  be  carried  on  to  deal 
direct  with  the  farmers. 

13298.  What  amount  of  manui’e  that  you  pro- 
duce is  sold  annually?  Can  you  give  us  the 
figures  in  weight  or  in  money  ?—  Our  manure 
total  is  between  8,000  and  9,000  tons. 

13299.  What  is  the  average  value  per  ton? — 
About  6 /.  The  total  quantity  of  manure  manu- 
factured in  Ireland  is  a figure  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, as  there  are  no  official  records  of  it ; but  I 
have  estimated  that  to  be  equal  to  about  60,000 
tons. 

13300.  Is  yours  one  of  the  largest  trades? — 
W e are  not  the  largest ; we  are  about  the  next 
largest. 

13301.  Do  you  manufacture  it  all  yourself? — 
We  do,  and  go  through  all  the  early  stages  of  it. 
The  total  consumption  of  manures  in  Ireland  is 
about  100,000  tons,  and  about  40,000  tons  of 
manure  is  imported,  and  that  we  look  upon  as  a 
very  great  hardship. 


Chairman. 

13302.  Forty- thousand  out  of  100,000  ? — 
Forty-thousand  out  of  100,000.  We  could  pro- 
duce that  40,000  just  as  well  as  the  other. 
Whether  it  is  from  want  of  patriotism,  or  what- 
ever is  the  cause,  I do  not  know,  for  our  manure 
is  sold  exactly  upon  the  same  analysis,  and  ex- 
actly at  the  same  price  as  others,  but  it  would  be 
reasonable  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  en- 
courage their  own  industries,  and  when  they  can 
get  an  article  of  equal  value  at  the  same  price, 
give  it  the  preference. 

13303.  I see  from  your  written  paper  you  con- 
sider some  protection  is  necessary  in  Ireland  to 
start  these  industries? — I suggest  that  as  a 
means  of  assisting  enterprise  during  the  early 
years  that  must  elapse  before  they  are  estab- 
lished. I do  not  consider  that  you  are  wise  in 
“spoon  feeding”  any  industry.  You  must 
bring  about  natural  means  for  its  development  as 
much  as  possible;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
country  like  Ireland,  where  it  is  dependent  almost 
for  everything  that  is  manufactured  on  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  when,  in  fact,  you 
cannot  successfully  establish  any  industry  under 
eight  or  10  years,  during  those  early  periods  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  some  assist- 
ance by  protection,  or  some  such  means  as  that 
could  be  introduced  that  would  make  it  worth 
while  for  people  to  engage  in  those  industries. 
In  Ireland  we  should  be  very  glad  if  English 
people,  understanding  the  industries  themselves, 
would  come  over ; but  a manufacturer  manufac- 
turing articles  in  England  is  not  going  to  leave 
his  own  country,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
machinery  and  other  things  at  his  hand,  and 
manufacture  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where  he 
has  to  pay  more  for  everything,  unless  he  gets 
something  to  compensate  him  for  it. 

13304.  At  the  same  time  your  people,  I sup- 
pose, would  resent  the  increase  of  price  which 
any  protection  would  cause? — I do  not  think 
they  would  feel  it  in  that  way. 

13305.  How  do  you  get  your  manure  away 
now  ? — The  greater  portion  of  it  is  exported  by 
vessel. 

13306.  But  suppose  you  want  to  get  it  into  the 
interior,  which  way  do  you  send  it?— We  are 
obliged,  unfortunately,  to  take  the  railway,  but 
for  all  the  outlying  districts  we  are  obliged  to 
send  by  sea. 

13307.  Your  county  is  not  very  well  provided 
with  railway  accommodation,  is  it? — No. 

13308.  Supposing  you  want  to  get  across  to 
Kildare,  how  do  you  go? -It  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  go  to  Kildare ; but  we  have  two 
works,  one  situated  in  .Dublin  and  one  in  Wick- 
low, and  we  divide  our  trade  throughout  Ireland 
to  supply  the  districts  that  Dublin  will  command 
best  from  there,  and  that  Wicklow  will  command 
best  from  W icklow. 

13309.  If  you  wanted  to  use  the  railway,  you 
would  have  to  go  up  to  Dublin  and  then  down 
to  Kildare  ?— Yes,  there  are  no  means  of  inter- 
communication. 

13310.  Is  there  no  way  of  getting  across  to 
Carlow  by  your  railway  ? — There  is  a long  way 
round  by  Ballywilliam,  a junction  of  the  Great 
Southern  Line. 

13311.  That 
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Chairman — contin  u e d. 

1331 1 . That  is  about  70  or  80  miles  instead  of 
about  20? — It  is.  . 

13312.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  tilling 
up  that  gap  between  Carlow  and  the  Arklow 
? — None  whatever,  except  the  great  feeling 
of  jealousy  that  exists  between  those  two  great 
companies.  One  would  be  afraid  it  would  affect 
the  other’s  traffic. 

13313.  13  it  not  really  a want  in  the  country 
that  that  gap  should  be  filled  up? — Quite  so,  and 
I think  that  a better  system  of  management  on 
the  line  would  repair  all  such  difficulties  as  that. 
The  Great  Southern  line  is  opposed  to  the 
Wicklow  line  having  the  communication  between 
those  two  places. 

13314.  Is  Shillelagh  the  extreme  point?— 
Yes,  that  is  the  extreme  point. 

13315.  From  Shillelagh  across  to  Carlow,  what 
is  the  distance  ? — About  18  miles. 

13316.  In  fact,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  to 
Carlow  by  railway  except  by  going  down  to  the 
junction  for  Wexford-  and  coming  up  again? — 

No. 

13317.  What  is  the  distance  going  round  ? — 
I do  not  recollect  off-hand  what  it  would  be. 

13318.  On  a rough  guess,  would  it  be  90 
miles  ? — I suppose  80  or  90  miles. 

13319.  And  the  distance  across  is  only  18 
miles?— It  would  be  18,  and  the  distance  to 
Shillelagh  ; taking  the  whole  distance,  it  would 
be  probably  about  half  the  distance. 

13320.  Have  you  any  canal  in  that  country  to 
convey  your  manure  ? — None ; we  have  no  canal 
in  the  County  Wicklow  at  all. 

13321.  You  told  Mr.  Cropper  a good  deal  about 
the  lead  mines;  is  there  any  mining  company 
now  at  work  in  Ireland  working  the  lead  ? — Yes, 
there  is  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland. 

13322.  That  is  still  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

13323.  It  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  in 
his  work  40  years  ago  ? — Yes  ; .Sir  Robert  Kane 
was  chairman  of  the  company  up  to  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

1 3324.  What  works  have  they  in  Wicklow  ? 
— They  have  the  Seven  Churches  Lead  Mine, 
and  they  have  large  works  at  Ballycorus.  Their 
lead  works,  according  to  their  balance-sheets, 
have  always  shown  a large  profit.  Still  their 
lead  works  are  such  a long  distance  from  their 
mine  that  it  handicaps  their  operations  very  much. 
Their  lead  works  ought  to  be  established  in  the 
town  of  Wicklow  itself,  so  that  they  would  be  in 
proximity  to  their  mines. 

13325.  Sir  Robert  Kane  mentions  that  lead 
mine  on  the  hill  of  Ballycorus  as  containing  very 
valuable  lead  veins  ; are  they  not  worked  now  ? 
— The  operations  on  Ballycorus  Hill  have  ceased 
a good  many  years  ago. 

13326.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  lead  being 
worked  out  ? — Quite  so ; they  are  exhausted. 

13327.  Is  there  any  other  which  has  been  dis- 
covered since  that  they  are  at  work  at  ? — Not 
near  to  Ballycorus,  but  there  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  Churches.  No  doubt  there  are  indications 
of  abundance  of  lead  there. 

13328.  He  mentions  two  other  place,  Glenda- 
lough  and  Glenmaler  ? — Quite  so;  they  are 
shown  on  the  map;  they  are  two  valleys;  the 
Glendalough  Yalley  is  the  north  valley,  and  the 
Glenmaler  Valley  the  southern  valley. 

0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

13329.  Are  they  rich  in  veins  of  lead  ? — They 
are  reputed  to  be  very  rich  in  lead. 

13330.  In  your  county  of  Wicklow  what  pro- 
portion  does  silver  bear  to  a ton  of  lead  ?— I can- 
not answer  that  quite. 

13331.  I see  that  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  and  he  says,  from  the  Luganure  Mine, 
Wicklow,  the  proportion  of  silver  to  a ton  of  lead 
is  generally  found  to  be  three  ounces.  Then  he 
mentions  another  mine  in  Clare ; do  you  know 
Clare? — I do  not.  I know  one  of  the  mines 
there. 

13332.  He  mentions  a mine  called  Kilbriclcen  ; 
do  you  know  that  mine  ? — I do  not. 

13333.  He  says  in  that  mine  120  ounces  of 
silver  is  found  to  a ton  of  lead  ? — That  would  be 
only  occasionally. 

13334.  Then  he  mentions  the  Cairne  mine  in 
Wexford:  do  you  know  that? — Yes,  that  is 
part  of  the  same  great  vein  that  runs  from 
Wicklow. 

13335.  There  the  silver  is  larger  in  proportion. 
He  makes  it  out  to  be  12  ounces  to  the  ton? — 
Yes. 

13336.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  the  lead 
mining  industry  being  made  productive  ? — There 
was  an  opportunity  when  I endeavoured  myself 
to  resuscitate  it,  and  it  was  defeated  on  account 
of  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  landlords. 
The  landlords  would  only  give  a right  to  work 
free  for  a year,  on  the  condition  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  make 
their  own  terms  for  the  lease  afterwards,  or  else 
to  be  at  liberty  to  take  up  occupation. 

13337.  The  roj allies  are  rather  high?— The 
royalties  were  not  fixed  at  all  in  this  case  ; and  if 
the  mine  had  turned  out  to  be  of  very  good 
prospects  the  lord  would,  no  doubt,  have  expected 
a very  good  royalty  upon  it. 

13338.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  other  part  of 
Ireland  where  the  lead  is  found  ? — No,  that  is  the 
chief  district  where  it  is  found  now. 

13339:  I see  Sir  Robert  Kane  mentions  it  to 
exist  in  Connemara  and  in  Donegal? — Those 
will  be  surface  indications  only  that  they  have 
there. 

13340.  They  have  not  been  dug? — No,  the 
lead  mining  industry  is  a very  deceptive  one 
through  what  we  call  drops  in  the  veins  leading 
from  the  main  lode  which  reach  the  surface,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  by  the  outcrop 
whether  those  drops  are  really  the  main  lode,  or 
whether  they  are  merely  short  veins  coming  up 
from  the  main  lode.  It  is  an  industry  that  re- 
quires a considerable  expenditure  of  capital  to 
determine  the  value  of  a district. 

13341.  Do  you  think  it  is  important  to  the 
industries  of  Ireland  that  the  branch  lines  of 
railway  should  be  made  in  various  parts? — 
Quite  so,  and  upon  the  same  gauge  as  the  pre- 
sent ; and  those  branch  lines  should,  I believe,  all 
be  worked  by  the  existing  companies  from  which 
they  would  extend. 

13342.  Have  you  considered  any  way  by  which 
those  branch  railways  could  be  made.  A plan  has 
been  suggested  here  that  money  should  be  lent 
by  the  Government?- — Money  should  be  advanced 
by  the  Government  to  the  present  companies, 
and  the  present  companies  asked  to  construct  the 

4x4  lines. 
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Chairman — continued. 

lines,  and  to  work  them  upon  a percentage  of  the 
receipts. 

13343.  Paying  the  Government  so  much  for 
the  use  of  the  money  ? — In  the  case  of  the  Tram- 
ways Act  the  Government  gave  a free  grant  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  it  was  supposed  that  3 per  cent, 
would  be  given  towards,  the  capital  by  the  baro- 
mes.  That  5 per  cent,  is  altogether  too  much  to 
pay  for  cash,  if  there  is  no  speculation  involved 
in  it.  About  3|  per  cent,  w ould  be  ample  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  Government.  If  the 
Government  would  have  given  that  two  millions 


Chairman — continued. 

which  their  2 per  cent,  guarantee  would  have 
covered  to  the  companies  at  H per  cent.,  and 
asked  those  companies  to  carry  their  branch  lines 
out,  it  would  have  enabled  them  to  be  done  in 
a more  successful  way. 

13344.  You  consider  it  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  . the  future  interests  of  Ireland  that 
these  existing  gaps  should  be  filled  up  ?— Quite 
so. 

13345.  That  the  inland  communication  should 
be  more  perfect? — Quite  so,  and  extensions  to 
the  termini  of  lines  at  present  existing. 


Mr.  1.  Neville  Stack,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

13346.  What  is  your  profession? — I am  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  “ Irish  Insurance 

and  Banking  Journal,”  Fellow  of  the  Statistical 

Society  of  London,  and  a member  of  the  Dublin 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

13347.  And  in  that  capacity  you  are  very 
familiar  with  the  banking  question? — I think 
so. 

13348.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  or  causing  panic  or  a run  upon 
banks  ? — A general  panic  is  caused  by  scarcity 
of  money.  When  the  balance  of  trade  is  ao-ainst 
us,  that  is,  when  the  importations  are  large  “than 
•the  exportations,  the  prices  of  commodities  rise 
and  the  banks  feel  the  effects  first,  because  the 
•deposits  are  withdrawn  from  them  by  individual 
depositors.  Then  it  is  felt  generally  in  London, 
where  the  country  banks  have  their  deposits,  that 
is,  the  current  account  balances  which  they  cannot 
use  in  their  own  towns,  and  which  are  sent  to 
London  to  be  advanced  on  day-to-day  loans  and 
brokers  bills.  This  money,  when  a scarcity 
occurs,  is  required  by  the  people,  and  the  reserves 
of  the  Bank  of  England  become  diminished,  as 
occurred  when  the  Bank  of  England  closed  its 
doors.  I forget  now  when  that  was,  but  at  the 
three  periods  of  panic  in  1847,  1857,  and  1867, 
the  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  fallen 
so  low  that  the  Government  empowered  the 
bank  to  extend  its  issue  beyond  the  authorised 
amount,  without  obliging  it  to  keep  gold  against 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

13349.  Are  you  speaking  now  about  banking 
generally  over  the  three  kingdoms,  or  about 
banking  in  Ireland?-!  am  now  speaking  of 
what  causes  a general  panic.  That  is  the  cities- 
ticn  put  to  me. 

Chairman. 

13350.  You  are  speaking  of  Ireland  ?— I am 
now  speaking  generally;  but  if  you  refer  me  to 
a special  panic  with  reference  to  a special  bank 
it  is  altogether  a different  matter.  In  that  case 
it  is  want  of  confidence  creates  panic,  and  the 
imagination  brings  about  what  it  most  dreads 
viz.,  a run  on  the  bank.  * 

13351.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  whether 
jou  consider  that  the  industries  of  Ireland  are 
•sufficiently  assisted  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
banks  give  their  loans  and  advances  ?— I think 
they  are.  1 think  Irish  banks  are  as  liberal  as 


Chav-man — continued. 

the  banks  of  any  country  with  which  I am  ac- 
quainted, and  that  no  reasonable  demand  for 
money  is  refused.  Of  course  the  first  consi- 
deration with  a bank,  or  indeed  with  the  State 
upon  being  asked  to  lend  money  is  eligible  secu- 
rify,  and  I think  that  with  such  security  no  rea- 
sonable demand  is  refused  by  the  Irish  banks. 

13352.  Do  not  the  banks  limit  their  advances 
to  short  dates  ? Are  they  not  in  the  habit  of 
fending  money  for  three  months  only?— Yes- 
three  months.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  lend  money 
longer  than  for  a period  of  three  months,  because 
the  banks  must  have  a certain  reserve,  or  secu- 
rities convertible  at  a week’s  or  a day’s  notice. 

13353.  Is  not  that  a disadvantage  to  the  bor- 
rower, that  he  is  obliged  to  renew  the  loan  after 
three  months  at  a cost  to  himself  ?— He  may  not 
require  it  further  than  for  two  months,  or  a month 
perhaps;  and  even  though  he  borrows  it  for  three 
months,  he  may  often  find  that  two  months  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  him. 

13354.  Supposing  lie  wants  it  for  six  months  ? 
— lhat  would  be  too  long.  It  would  not  be 
banking. 

13355.  It  _ would  not  answer  ? — It  would  not 
answer.  It  is  too  long  a time,  and  large  interest 
is  not  made  by  long  loans.  It  is  made  on  day- 
to-day  loans  principally  by  turning  the  money 
over  frequently.  J 

Mr.  Thomas  Dichson. 

13356.  You  would  consider  it  very  imprudent, 

K suPPose>  for  any  bank,  subject  to ‘paying  their 
deposits  at  cull,  to  lock  up  the  resources  of  the 
bank  in  long  loans? — Certainly,  it  would  be 
most  imprudent. 

13357.  That  would  not  be  banking,  but  money- 
lending? — Yes,  and  the  instances  we  have  of  such 
a practice,  even  in  Ireland,  within  the  last  few 
years,  have  resulted  in  failure.  Take  for  instance 
the  Agricultural  and  Sadlier’s  Banks,  and  more 
recently  the  National  Discount  Company  of 
Ireland ; when  these  banks  departed  from  the 
lines  on  which  they  were  established,  and  com- 
menced to  lend  money  for  years,  or  six  or  twelve 
faded  ’ ““  S°  l0Cked  Up  their  resources,  they 

13358.  Locking  them  up  in  securities  that 
could  not  be  readily  realised?— In  landed  secu- 
rities and  industrial  projects  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. 

13369.  And 
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Chairman. 

13359.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  State  should 
assist  if  any  sudden  calamity  occurs  to  banks  ? — 

I think  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  it.  State 
hanks  have  been  assisted  only  in  the  way  that 
the  Bank  of  England  was  assisted.  In  the  case 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  with  its  immense  assets  (the  largest 
bank  in  the  world),  the  Government  did  not  aid 
it,  except  in  the  way  of  giving  it  exceptional 
power  at  that  time  of  refusing  gold  for  the  notes, 
and  suspending  any  Acts  that  might  have  been 
enacted  with  reference  to  circulation.  The  Bank 
of  France  was  at  that  time  empowered  by  the 
State  to  refuse  coin  for  its  notes,  and  that  was  the 
only  assistance  that  it  ever  received.  The  Bank 
of  England  never  received  that  assistance,  with 
the  exception  of  those  instances  to  which  I have 
referred  of  suspending  the  Bank  Actof  1844,  and 
granting  an  extension  of  the  issue.  The  Bank  of 
England  has  two  separate  and  distinct  depart- 
ments, one  the  State  or  Issue  Department,  and 
the  other  the  Banking  Department. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dichson. 

13360.  I suppose  the  savings  of  the  people  in 
the  local  savings  banks  are  increasing  in  Ireland  ? 
Yes;  but  there  is  a falling  off  in  the  amount  in 
the  private  savings  banks  and  an  increase  in  the 
amount  in  the  Post  Office  savings  banks,  due  to 
the  great  extension  of  the  Post  Office  savings 
banks  in  Ireland,  which  now  number  about  600 
as  against  28  trustee  or  private  savings  banks. 

13361.  I call  the  Post  Office  banks  savings 
banks  ? — Those  are  of  course  the  State  savings 
banks. 

13362.  My  question  was,  the  savings  of  the 
people  are  yearly  increasing  in  the  savings  banks 
of  Ireland? — Yes,  largely  ; but  then  I should 
like  to  draw  the  distinction  between  the  trustee 
savings  banks  and  the  Post  Office  savings  banks, 
because  they  are  under  entirely  different  man- 
agement?— There  are  28  trustee  savings  banks 
in  Ireland. 

13363.  They  have  large  deposits  ? — I will  give 
you  the  precise  figures.  The  deposits  in  trustee 
savings  banks  for  the  last  20  years  were,  in  1864, 
1,973,000  I.  ; in  1874  they  were  2,092,000 1. ; and 
in  1884,  they  amounted  to  2,030,000  l.;  showing 
a falling  off  recently,  owing  to  what  I have 
stated,  namely,  the  extension  of  the  Post  Office 
banks,  and  perhaps  to  emigration.  The  savings 
in  those  banks,  which  belong  to  the  artizan  and 
servant  classes,  are  not  an  indication  of  the  pros- 

erity  or  pressure  of  the  country,  as  they  have 

een  found  to  decrease  in  prosperous  times 

13364.  I see  you  have  a number  of  questions 
here  which  you  wish  to  be  asked  regarding  the 
Munster  Bank  and  other  things,  but  those  are 
points  I think  the  Chairman  would  not  be  willing 
to  go  into  ; have  you  any  practical  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  Irish  banking  ? — I think  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  bank  under  peculiar 
circumstances  would  be  very  desirable  at  the 
present  time. 

Chairman. 

13365.  Is  that  what  you  mention  as  an  indus- 
trial bank  ? — Not  exactly  an  industrial  bank,  but 
a bank  say  with  1,000,000  7.  capital.  I do  not 
think  that  the  people  would  have  confidence  in 
- 0.98. 


Chairman — continued. 

an  industrial  bank  having  branches  in  various 
places  in  Ireland.  It  is  a notable  fact  that  the 
eople  of  Ireland  have  very  little  confidence  in 
anks,  and  are  easily  panic-stricken,  partly  per- 
haps because  of  their  want  of  knowledge,  or  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  failures  that  have  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dichson. 

13366.  Banking  has  been  very  successful  in 
Ireland? — It  has  been.  Banks  in  Ireland  have 
been  so  perfectly  and  judiciously  conducted  until 
the  last  three  or  four  years  that  they  have  proved 
to  be  very  profitable  as  means  of  investment. 

13367.  Regarding  banking  itself  in  the  Irish 
towns,  are  not  there  two  or  three  offices  in  nearly 
every  Irish  town  ? — There  are  between  500  and 
600  branches  in  Ireland. 

13368.  Is  not  there  a considerable  competition 
amongst  the  leading  banks  for  business  all  over 
the  country  ? — Yes,  and  that  chiefly  forces  them 
to  give  larger  facilities  to  the  Irish  people  than 
they  would  otherwise  give- 

13369.  Your  experience  is  that  the  head  banks 
are  anxious  to  give  facilities  if  they  have  proper 
security  ? — Certainly.  The  scheme  I should  put 
forward  for  a new  bank  is  this 

13370.  I think  that  is  a question  we  could  not 
well  go  into  to-day.  I think  it  will  be  more  ad- 
visable if  you  have  a scheme  to  propound  that 
you  should  put  it  upon  paper  and  send  it  in  to  the 
Committee  ?— Yes,  I will  do  so. 

Chairman. 

13371.  You  think  the  banks  give  as  much 
facility  as  possible  for  the  encouragement  of 
native  industries  in  Ireland? — Ido;  consistent 
with  security.  A bank  is  not  like  a capitalist.  It 
cannot  sink  its  money,  but  its  obvious  duty,  as 
well  as  its  interest,  is  to  make  as  many  advances 
consistent  with  security  as  possible  ; that  is  to 
promote  the  success  of  private  enterprises,  but 
not  certainly,  I should  think,  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  Ireland.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
and  the  interest  of  capitalists ; and  as  banks  are 
neither  the  State  nor  capitalists,  I do  not  see  how 
they  could  make  advances  for  development. 

13372.  Have  you  any  scheme  to  suggest  with 
reference  to  the  banking  question  in  Ireland  ; if 
you  have  prepared  one  we  should  prefer  that 
it  should  be  embodied  in  a paper  and  transmitted 
to  us? — It  is  only  in  a few  words;  that  a bank 
should  be  established  in  Ireland  with  power  to 
issue  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes,  the  notes  to  be  legal  tender  and  payable 
at  any  bank  in  Ireland.  I think  such  a bank 
at  the  present  time  would  be  very  useful  for 
small  farmers  and  traders.  The  banking  system 
of  Ireland  is  peculiar ; so  peculiar,  indeed,  that 
the  ex-President  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  many  features  connected 
with  Irish  banking  with  which  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted. That  was  very  recently.  The  Bank 
of  Ireland  has  exceptional  privileges.  In  fact  it 
has  the  largest  credit  issue,  while  it  perhaps  on 
many  occasions  has  a very  small  actual  circula- 
tion. The  actual  circulation  in  proportion  to. the 
credit  is  very  small  compared  to  the  authorised 
or  credit  issue  of  the  other  banks  and  their  actual 
circulation. 

13373.  What  amount  of  interest  do  the  banks 
4 U charge 
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Chairman — continued. 

charge  the  farmers  for  advances  made  to  them  ?-  - 
About  6 per  cent. 

13374.  Whatdo  they  lend  upon  ? — Bills  payable 
at  three  months ; that  is  the  usual  time  for  farmers’ 
bills;  and  speaking  of  the  Munster  Bank,  which 
was  essentially  afarmers’  bank,  I think  that  the  bills 
held  by  it  are  very  good  bills.  It  is  estimated: 
that  hardly  10s.  6d.  per  cent,  would  be  lost  on 
farmers’  bills ; that  is  all  round ; and  while  they 
get  6 per  cent.  T.  think  they  would  make  a clear 
profit  of  5£  per  cent.  Allowing  10  s.  for  loss  all 
round,  that  would  be  regarded  by  inner  banking 
circles  as  extremely  good. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

13375.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  any  bank 
in  Ireland  to  carry  on  its  transactions  and  have 
6 per  cent,  for  its  money  safely,  when  the  value 
of  money  here  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  only 
2 per  cent? — That  is  on  commercial  bills,  brokers’ 
bills,  and  day-to-day  loans. 

13376.  Commercial  bills  are  largely  discounted 
by  all  banks  at 2 per  cent,  or  2£  per  cent.  ? — The 
rate  in  Ireland  is  always  1 per  cent,  above  the 
Bank  of  England  rate,  and  that  is  now  2 per  cent. 

13377.  Not  for  three  months’ bills  ? — The  dis- 
count rate  of  the  Bank  of  England  regulates  the 
rate  all  over  this  country,  and  the  rate  of  discount 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  regulates  the  rate  of  dis- 
count inthe  other  banks  of  Ireland,  which  is  always 
1 per  cent,  higher  than  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland, 

Mr.  Ewart. 

13378.  What  is  the  rate  in  Ireland  for  a three 
months’ bill  payable  in  London? — They  would 
not  be  payable  in  London. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

13379.  You  are  speaking  of  local  bills? — Yes, 
payable  at  their  own  banks  or  their  own  houses 
or  offices. 

Chairman. 

13380,  Have  you  considered  what  effect  the 
Act  of  Union  had  upon  Irish  banks? — I think 
that  it  had  very  detrimental  effects. 

13381.  Tell  us  how  you  have  come  to  that  con- 
clusion ; in  the  paper  1 have  before  me  you  give 
an  account  of  the  money  spent  in  Dublin  before 
the  Act  of  Union? — There  were  104  Lords  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  I 
have  taken  an  average  to  assist  me. 

13382.  You  have  had  access  to  the  bank  led- 
gers, and  can  give  us  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions?— Yes. 

13383.  What  was  the  amount  of  money  spent 
annually  in  Dublin  by  the  104  Lords? — I have 
estimated  6,000  /.  each . That  is  the  estimated 
expenditure  of  each  in  Dublin.  There  were  82 
of  those  banked  with  Latouche’s  Bank,  and 
Latouche’s  ledgers  show  to  some  extent  the 
expenditure.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the 
names  of  the  particular  noblemen. 

13384.  We  only  want  the  aggregate  amount? 
— I put  it  down  at  624,000  l.  a year,  speaking  of 
Dublin  alone,  exclusive  of  the  money  spent  by 
wealthy  Commoners  and  others  whose  business 
obliged  them  to  come  to  Dublin  or  live  there. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

13385.  There  were  300  Commoners? — Yes. 

13386.  I mean  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  — Yes.  Those  men  were  wealthy 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

men  in  those  times,  and  I should  fancy  their 
expenditure  would  amount  to  between  2,000 1 
and  3,000  l.  each. 

Chairman. 

13387.  I suppose  the  result  an-ived  at  in  your 
mind  is  this,  that  under  a different  state  of  things 
a similar  amount  would  be  spent  again  ?— I am 
of  that  opinion.  Then  the  Union  caused  trouble 
disaster,  and  ruin  to  the  bankers.  The  failure  of 
banks  in  Dublin  about  that  time  caused  a loss  of 
20,000,000/.  The  mercantile  business  was  ruined 
too.  The  money  was  not  spent  there,  and  people 
failed  in  business,  many  of  the  shopkeepers, 
who  were  then  private  bankers,  and  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  note-issue  without  giving  security,  which 
is  now  required  by  the  Act  of  1844,  failed,  and 
of  course  brought  down  other  houses  in  Dublin. 
They  failed  to  the  extent  of  20,000,000  /.  That 
was  the  actual  loss  to  Dublin  in  a very  short 
time.  I think  the  establishment  of  a Parliament 
in  Dublin  would  have  a reactionary  effect.  It 
would  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  outflow  of 
money  to  London;  not  that  that  is  so  very  large. 
It  is  what  cannot  be  used  fairly  or  legitimately 
in  Ireland;  but  I think  that  the  establishment  of 
a Parliament  in  Dublin  would  be  a g'  od  check 
to  the  outflow  of  money  to  London. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

13388.  I gather  you  think  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a legislative  centre  of  national  life  pro- 
duces and  stimulates  the  circulation  of  capital  and 
money  in  the  country  ?—  Certainly,  I do  think  so. 

13389.  And  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  outside  the  capital  flows  out  to 
it  ? — Exactly.  Wherever  the  seat  of  legislation 
happens  to  be,  that  becomes  the  centre  of  money ; 
the  tide  of  money  flows  in  there  naturally,  and  it 
was  so  in  the  time  when  Constantinople  became 
the  capital  of  the  world ; the  tide  of  money  flowed 
in  there,  and  was  scattered  throughout  Asia,  never 
to  return  ; and  the  establishment  of  a Parliament 
in  Dublin  would  have  a very  salutary  effect  on 
Irish  financial  affairs. 

13390.  What  is  the  probable  amount  of  the 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  nine  joint  stock  banks 
in  Ireland  of  all  kinds  ? — I have  tabulated  it. 
The  total  capital  authorised  is  23,583,000  /.,  the 
subscribed  capital  is  22,730,000  l.  ; the  paid-up  is 
4,515,000/. 

13391.  Would  you  give  me  in  one  figure  the 
total  amount  of  the  resources  ; I include  in  that  the 
capital,  deposits  and  all  ? — I could  not  add  these 
figures  up  at  once.  If  you  will  alloAv  me  to  take 
bills  discounted,  loans,  &c. ; if  you  take  current 
and  deposit  accounts,  excluding  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, whose  return  I have  not  before  me  and 
could  not  obtain,  up  to  1884,  I can  inform  you  in 
a few  minutes. 

13392.  Can  you  give  me  in  one  figure  the 
amount  of  the  resources  of  either  the  nine  joint 
stock  banks  in  Ireland,  or  the  eight  joint  stock 
banks,  excluding  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  is  it 
38,000,000  /.  ? — It  is  more  than  that. 

13393.  How  much  more  than  that  ? — I really 
could  not  give  that.  I did  not  summarise  those 
at  all. 

13394.  You  have  not  formed  any  estimate  of. 
the  amount  of  resources  of  the  eight  joint  stock 
banks  ? — No. 

13395.  Do 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

13395.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  disagree  with 
the  estimate  generally  formed,  that  they  have 
38  000,000 1.  at  their  disposal  ?— They  have  more 
than  that.  Taking  the  paid-up  capital,  the  re- 
serve, note  circulation,  current  and  deposit  ac- 
counts, investments,  cash  in  hand  and  at  call,  all 
would  amount  to  over  47,000,000 1. 

13396.  Do  you  accept  the  estimate  that  about 
three-fourths  of  that  money  is  used  not  in  Ireland 
but  out  of  it?— Of  course  they  htiTC  to .have  in- 
vestments  in  Government  securities.  Those  are 
called  convertible  securities,  and  they  must  have 

^ 13397.  I am  asking  you  what  they  have,  and 
not  what  they  must  have ; is  three-fourths  em- 
ployed out  of  Ireland  ? — That  is  impossible. 

13398.  You  have  no  means  of  forming  an 
estimate?— I have.  1 have  here  the  amount  of 
investments  abroad,  the  amount  of  current  and 
deposit  accounts,  and  there  is  against  that  the 
amount  of  bills  discounted  and  cash  in  hand, 
which  would  go  to  prove  what  I say. 

13399.  I do  not  want  you  to  go  through  your 
very  able  investigations  again,  but  I want  you 
to  give  the  Committee  the  result  of  them.  Dow 
much  of  the  money  available  in  these  eight  banks 
do  they  employ  in  Ireland,  and  how  much  out 
of  it,  to  the  best  of  your  opinion  ?— V\  e will  sa_y 
all  round,  not  including  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
four  millions.  Then  I should  think  that  what 
goes  out  of  Ireland  ; that  is  not  used  in  Ire- 
land ; would  not  amount  to  more  than  five  or  six 
millions  of  investments  in  Government  securi- 
ties. The  five  or  six  millions  would  be  a fair 
estimate  of  the  amount  going  out  of  Ireland  for 
investment  and  necessarily. 

13400.  I wanted  to  arrive  at  the  other  point. 

I do  not  blame  any  Irish  bank  for  investing  what 
they  must  invest  necessarily  ; but  how  much  of 
their  capital  do  they  of  their  option  use  out  of 
Ireland  instead  of  in  it? — Permit  me  to  take  a 
single  bank.  It  has  been  said  that  the  National 
Bank  employs  its  resources  very  largely  in  Lon- 
don, having  eight  or  nine  branches  in  London. 
The  fact  is  that  of  all  the  National  Bank  deposit 
and  current  accounts  not  a penny  goes  to  Lon- 
don. As  I can  prove  here,  the  current  and  depo- 
sit accounts  of  the  National  Bank  are  9,080,000  /. 
bills  discounted,  loans,  &c.,  7,209,000  and  cash 
in  hand,  and  at  Kill,  2,702,0001  Now  those 
items,  bills  discounted,  and  cash  in  hand,  amount 
to  more  than  the  entire  current  and  deposit  ac- 
counts- Therefore  it  is  misleading  to  state  that 
the  National  Bank  sends  a penny  of  the  people  s 
money  to  London  for  investment  or  use. 

13401.  How  do  you  know  that  those  bills  are 
not  discounted  in  London  ?—  Those  are  Irish 
bills.  We  will  take  a bank  that  does  not  do  any 
London  business  if  you  like. 

13402.  Take  the  bank  you  have  taken ; how 
have  you  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  those 
bills  discounted  are  bills  discounted  for  Irish 
people,  seeing  that  the  National  Bank  have  so 
-many  branches  in  London? — I have  the  assurance 
of  Mr.  Ernmens,  the  chairman,  and  that  of  the 
managers  in  Dublin.' 

13403.  We  want  your  evidence  and  not  your 
evidence  of  the  assurance  given  you  by  Mr. 
Ernmens;  if  Mr.  Ernmens  were  here  we  would 
perhaps  question  him  as  to  the  ground  on  which 
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he  gave  that  assurance  ; do  I understand  that  you 
have  no  other  ground  than  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
Ernmens  for  saying  that  the  capital  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  is  employed  in  Ireland  ? — It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  arrive  at  any  estimate  of 
what  is  done  in  London  by  the  National  Bank 
and  what  in  Dublin,  because  they  would  not  let 
me  have  access  to  their  ledgers. 

13404.  Therefore  you  are  unable  to  answer  ? 

— I will  take  another  bank. 

13405.  I prefer  the  bank  you  have  selected  ? — 

It  is  unfortunate  I have  selected  the  National 
Bank  because  it  does  a London  business,  but  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  take  any  other  Irish  bank 
that  does  not  do  a London  business,  or  has  no 
branch  in  London,  that  would  be  fairer. 

13406.  I want  first  your  conclusion  about  the 
National  Bank;  we  all  know  that  their  transactions 
are  conducted  to  a great  extent  in  London,  and 
you  say  that  owing  to  their  method  of  keeping 
their  accounts  you  have  no  means  of  informing 
the  Committee  what  proportion  of  the  bills  you 
have  just  suggested  as  a proof  of  the  Irish  banks 
using  their  money  in  Ireland,  is  actually  dis- 
counted in  Ireland  ?-No;  I assume  that  the 
business  done  in  London  is  sufficient  for  the  bills 
discounted  in  London ; that  is,  that  the  deposits 
in  London  branches  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
amount  of  money  advanced  on  bills. 

13407.  And  what  proportion  the  bills  dis- 
counted in  London  bear  to  the  total  bills  dis- 
counted by  the  National  Banin  you  are  unable  to 
say  ?— I have  no  idea.  , 

13408.  What  is  done  with  the  capital  put  by 
the  people  in  the  savings  banks  ; the  four  millions 
sterling  in  Ireland?— It  remains  dead.  It  is 
invested  in  Government  securities. 

13409.  It  goes  to  England? — Yes;  and  hence 
the  seven  days  notice  before  these  things  can  be 
converted  to  give  the  cash  back  to  the  people. 
If  there  was  a demand  for  all  the  money  m the 
savings  banks  of  Ireland  some  of  them  could  not 
give  all  up  in  seven  days.  They  would  want  a 
month  to  convert  the  securities  into  gold. 

13410.  Do  you  consider  it  a satisfactory  system 
bv  which  a great  part  of  the  money  contributed 
by  the  people  of  Ireland  in  various  ways  to  these 
banks  is  invested  and  used  outside  Ireland  ?— 
When  money  is  plentiful  in  the  country  the  rate 
of  interest  is  low.  It  falls,  and  individuals  are 
unwilling  to  have  their  money  lent  by  the 
bankers  except  at  good  interest,  and  the  money 
sent  to  London  by  the  Irish  banks  is  used 
in  London  on  day  to  day  loans,  which  is  a very 
profitable  way  of  using  the  money.  I he  money 
which  is  sent  to  London  by  the  various  banks 
is  the  balance  of  the  current  accounts  which 
they  cannot  use,  and  which  is  available  at  any 
time  they  want  it  for  Irish  purposes.  It  is 
simply  used  on  brokers’  bills  and  day  to  day- 
loans  in  London,  so  that  it  becomes  available  at 
an  hour’s  notice  to  the  bankers  in  London  using  it. 

13411.  You  have  given  us  an  account  of  how 
it  is  done,  but  you  have  not  enabled  us  to  judge 
whether  it  has  a healthy  influence  on  Ireland  that 
money  should  be  hebtaUy  transmitted  to 
London  instead  of  used  in  Ireland?-!  do  not 
think  it  could  be  used  in  Ireland;  that  is,  the 
demand  is  not  sufficient. 

13412.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  are  not  a 
4 u 2 * grea 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

great  many  farmers  in  Ireland  anxious  to  obtain 
loans  and  willing  to  give  good  security,  but  are 
unable  to  obtain  them  at  present?— The  farmers 
in  Ireland  want  money  at  harvest  time;  it  is  so  in 
England  and  in  every  country.  There  are  cer- 
tain times  in  the  year  when  they  want  money 
and  when  they  do  not  want  any  at  all.  When 
they  want  the  money  the  balances  are  drawn  from 
the  London  banks. 

13413.  Is  it  not  in  the  spring  time  and  not  in 
the  harvest  that  a farmer  requires  money  ? — He 
wants  it  for  his  harvest  to  employ  labour. 

13414.  That  is  by  far  the  least  expensive  time 
for  the  farmer ; he  wants  it  in  the  spring  for  seed  ? 
— He  wants  it  then,  but  in  the  harvest  when  he 
is  reaping  the  harvest  he  requires  it  also. 

13415.  To  a much  less  extent? — Of  course. 
In  agricultural  countries  the  money  advanced  on 
bills  could  not  be  nearly  as  much  as  the  money 
advanced  in  a commercial  country  where  the  re- 
quirements of  trade  naturally  give  rise  to  the 
filling  of  the  bill  case. 

13416.  We  have  been  told  that  the  system  in 
Ireland  by  which  the  bankers  lend  is  in  no  other 
way  than  on  promissary  notes  renewable  for  short 
terms  of  three  months,  which  puts  farmers  to  re- 
peated expense  and  trouble,  and  that  in  point  of 
fact  the  farmer  in  Ireland  is  so  treated  by  the 
banks  generally  that  he  prefers  to  go  anywhere 
rather  than  to  a bank  to  obtain  a loan  ?— That  is, 

I think,  a reasonable  complaint ; they  have  put 
down  the  rate  of  interest  to  farmers  to  six  per 
cent.,  but  it  really  amounts  to  something  like  10 
per  cent. 

13417.  That  is  surely  a very  evil  system  ? — 
In  many  cases  it  really  amounts  to  10  per  cent, 
because  the  farmer  has  to  pay  commissions  and 
various  little  expenses,  and  then  the  cost  of  going 
into  town  attendant  on  a farmer  livino-  out  o? 
town,  so  that  I should  estimate  the  interest  at 
10  per  cent-  all  round.  That  is  not  to  the  interest 
alone,  but  other  incidental  expenses  included. 

13418.  Then  the  banking  system  in  Ireland, 
instead  of  giving  facilities  to  the  farmers,  puts 
them  into  a position  of  extraordinary  difficulty  ? 
— I think  that  the  farmer  at  the  present  time  has 
far  too  many  facilities,  and  that  he  gets  money 
with  too  much  freedom,  because  in  the  present 
state  of  the  land  question  it  is  a most  unfortunate 
thing  that  the  farmer  can  get  this  accommodation 
from  the  bankers  because  the  money  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  the  landlords. 

13419.  Is  it  not  better  that  he  should  get 
money  for  his  purposes  than  to  be  turned  out  of 
his  farm  ; even  though  the  getting  of  the  loan  is 
an  evil,  is  it  not  the  least  of  the  two  evils  ? — Of 
course  it  is,  with  the  hope  that  he  will  get  the 
land  for  its  value  by-and-by.  It  is  with  that  hope 
that  he  borrows  the  money  rather  than  go  into 
the  poorhouse  or  emigrate. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

13420.  You  do  not  blame  the  banker  for  that? 

— No,  I blame  the  law  for  that. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

13421.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Scotch  banks  turn  over  in  the  year  about 
70,000,000  l.  in  advances  to  farmers,  merchants, 
and  traders  ? — I should  not  be  surprised. 

13422.  It  is  nothing  like  that  in  Ireland  ? — I 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

should  think  not,  because  we  have  not  so  much 
money  in  the  Irish  banks  as  there  is  in  the  Scotch 
banks,  and  though  our  system  of  banking  is  far 
better  for  the  people  of  Ireland  than  the  Scotch 
system  of  banks  with  all  their  boasted  cash  credit 
system.  That  system  is  in  operation  in  Ireland 
but  under  another  form.  There  is  such  a thino- 
in  Ireland  as  over-drafts ; that  is  cash  credit.  ° 
13423.  We  are  providing  for  an  agricultural 
community  because  the  farmers  are  really  the 
community  of  Ireland  ; do  you  know  of  any  over- 
draft system  in  operation  amongst  the  farmers  ? 

Yes. 

13424.  Would  you  say  it  existed  to  any 
material  extent? — Not  to  a very  large  extent. 

13425.  Is  not  the  system  of  loans  to  farmers 
simply  and  solely  a system  of  promissory  notes? 
— Yes,  bills. 

13426.  Then  there  is  no  over-draft  system  to 
the  farmers?— It  is  allowed;  but  then  the 
farmers  who  would  be  allowed  over-drafts  happen 
to  have  large  deposits. 

13427.  They  are  few  and  far  between  ? — Very 
few ; but  these  deposits  are  principally  farmers’ 
deposits  in  those  banks  which  amount  to  this  very 
large  sum. 

13428.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  cash  credit 
system.  . Would  it  not  be  very  desirable  in 
Ireland  if  a farmer  got  two  solvent  persons  to 
guarantee  his  solvency,  that  a bank  should  give 
him  his  cash  credit,  charging  him  only  interest 
upon  the  amount  of  the  cash  that  he  utilizes?— 
Yes;  only  on  the  amount  put  to  his  credit. 

13429.  Would  that  be  a healthy  system? — 
That  would  be  very  fair;  but  the  Irish  banks 
are  doing  that.  The  Irish  banks  will  advance  on 
the  security  of  farmers  who  may  not  be  cus- 
tomers. It  is  not  done  in  Dublin  or  Belfast,  but 
m any  town  or  village  in  Ireland,  wherever  there 
is,  in  fact,  a bank  a farmer  can  get  advances  from 
the  bank,  though  neither  the  borrower  nor  the 
sureties  have  ever  been  customers  of*  the  bank. 
In  Scotland  you  cannot  get  that,  nor  in  London. 
Some  one  of  the  three  must  be  a customer  of  the 
bank. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

13430.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee 
that  a farmer  going  into  an  Irish  bank  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  or  anywhere  in  Ireland,  would 
be  allowed  to  overdraw  his  account  without 
giving  security  by  a bill  of  exchange  in  his  own 
name  and  that  of  others  ?— If  he  has  been  known 
to  be  a man  of  substance,  and  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  keep  a balance,  he  would.  The  bank 
knows  exactly  how  he  stands,  and  he  would  ce t 
an  over-draft. 

13431.  You  mean  to  say,  if  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  keep  a banking  account  and  a 
balance  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

13432.  Do  you  want  the  Committee  to  pre- 
sume that  the  farmers  keep  banking  accounts  as 
a rule  ? — I say  they  are  large  depositors. 

13433.  But  as  a rule  ?— Not  as  a rule. 

13434.  I want  you  to  inform  the  Committee 
ot  the  general  state  of  affairs,  and  not  to  lay  a 
misleading  stress  on  exceptious.  I am  speaking 
of  farmers  generally,  and  not  of  these  pheno- 
menal 
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Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

menal  persons  you  refer  to  ? — The  farmer  would 
not  "et  credit  at  all  without  security. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

13435.  Would  he  not  get  an  advance  on  the 
lease  of  his  farm  ? — Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tional cases,  but  there  are  very  few  leases  now 
that  are  worth  much,  because  they  are  endeavour- 
ing to  break  them. 

13436.  Would  he  get  an  advance  on  the 
security  of  his  farm  ?— ' That  is  not  the  way  the 
banks  lend  money  at  all.  That  would  be  invest- 
ment. They  would  not  accept  that  as  security. 
They  accept  the  security  of  two  other  persons  on 
a bill.  Farmers  as  a rule  do  not  mortgage. 

13437.  Supposing  a farmer  wanted  a loan  for 
12  months,  would  they  not  make  him  an  advance 
on  the  security  of  his  farm  ? — I do  not  think  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  that  kind  of  business. 

13438.  Why  would  they  not  ?— Because,  after 
all,  the  farmer  has  no  security  in  the  land.  He 
has  not  a pound’s  worth  of  fee  simple,  and,  there- 
fore, his  land  would  not  be  security. 

" Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

13439.  What  experience  have  you  had  in 
Ireland  in  connection  with  banking  and  financial 
matters  ? Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  a 
bank  in  any  capacity?— I have  never  been 
employed  in  a bank ; but,  of  course,  I under- 
stand banking. 

13440.  How  do  you  come  to  understand  bank- 
ing? How  have  you  gained  your  experience? — 
I am  the  editor  of  a banking  journal  established 
over  nine  years. 

13441.  What  is  the  name  of  it? — “ The  Irish 
Banking  Journal.” 

13442.  What  is  the  circulation  of  it ; is  it 
confined  to  Ireland? — No;  it  has  a circulation 
in  London  and  English  cities  and  Scotch  cities. 

13443.  Is  “The  Irish  Banking  Journal” 
looked  upon  in  Ireland  as  an  authority  upon 
banking  matters  in  Ireland? — I think  so, 

13444.  Have  you  had  any  commercial  experi- 
ence yourself  ? Have  you  been  in  business? — 
Never. 

13445.  So  that  you  are  an  amateur  financier, 
I suppose  ? — I am  competent,  I think,  to  give  an 
opinion  on  banking. 

13446.  I do  not  put  it  to  you  in  any  offensive 
sense,  but  you  have  had  no  practical  experience 
in  connection  with  banking  ? —No. 

13447.  Nor  commercial  matters  ? — I was  never 


Mr.  Thomas  Dickson — continued, 
employed  in  a bank  nor  in  any  commercial 
house. 

Chairman. 

13448.  You  were  asked  a question  about  the 
money  spent  out  of  Ireland.  Are  you  aware 
what  is  the  annual  estimated  value  of  the  landed 
property  in  Ireland? — No. 

13449.  The  value  of  the  landed  estates? — No. 

I did  not  think  of  going  into  that  matter. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

13450.  You  spoke  of  the  savings  banks  just 
now,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  deposited 
there,  and  you  said  they  were  invested  in 
consols  ? — Principally. 

13451.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  a savings 
bank  cannot  invest  money  in  anything  else  but 
such  securities  as  are  convertible  at  a moment’s 
notice? — Yes. 

13452.  And  that  if  a savings  bank  were  to 
indulge  in  anything  of  a speculative  character 
they  would  be  exceeding  their  powers  ? — Yes. 

13453.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  general 
banking  system  of  Ireland,  without  going  into 
details,  it  is  a fact  that  the  system  of  banking  in 
Ireland  is  much  more  restricted  as  regards  its 
customers  than  it  is  in  Scotland  ? — I do  not 
think  so. 

1 3454.  Perhaps  you  do  not  quite  understand 
my  question  ? As  regards  customers,  advances 
are  made  more  freely  and  for  longer  periods  in 
Scotland  than  is  the  case  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not 
think  so. 

13455.  But  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that 
in  Scotland  in  some  of  the  banks  they  advance 
money  to  their  customers,  not  upon  three  months 
bills,  but  for  longer  periods,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  erect  buildings  and  extend 
their  farming  plant  ? — They  give  security  for  it. 

13456.  I am  speaking  of  the  difference  in  the 
systems.  In  Scotland  the  banks  do  make 
advances  of  money  to  their  customers,  especially 
agricultural,  for  considerably  longer  periods  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  their  plant  or  erecting 
new  buildings?— I am  not  aware.  I think  that 
that  is  not  banking,  and  that  the  Scotch  banks 
prefer  as  a rule  to  confine  themselves  to  the  ordi- 
nary manner  of  banking.  Such  banks  as  the 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Bank,  and  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank, 
which  did  that  sort  of  business,  failed,  and  I think 
that  that  failure  was  the  consequence  of  inves- 
ments  of  that  kind  not  being  convertible  when 
money  was  required. 


Professor  Henry  Hennessey,  F.R.S.,  re-called;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

13457.  You  are  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  Professor  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Science  in 
Dublin  ? — Yes. 

13458.  You  have  prepared  in  a Paper  your 
views  of  the  development  of  technical  education 
in  Ireland? — Yes. 


Mr.  Sexton — continued. 

13459.  Do  you  hand  in  that  Paper  as  your 
evidence  ? — I beg  to  hand  that  in  to  the  Com- 
mittee as  my  evidence.  ( The  same  was  handed 
in.') 


0.98. 
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Mr.  Robert  Ewens,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

13460.  You  reside  at  Glasgow? — Yes. 

13461.  What  are  you  ?— Woollen  manufac- 
turer. 

13462.  Have  you  for  a considerable  time  given 
our  attention  to  the  question  of  banking  in 
reland?— I have. 

13463.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  doing  so? 
— I have  done  business  in  Ireland  with  customers 
there  for  20  years,  besides  being  in  business  in 
Scotland. 

13464.  Have  you  visited  Ireland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  how  the  business  is  transacted 
there  ? — Yes. 

13465.  It  is  suggested  that  you  should  make 
your  own  statement  ? — I have  prepared  a state- 
ment, and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  it  I will 
do  so.  I have  given  great  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject under  inquiry  for  years  past.  I know  about 
Ireland,  having  done  business  with  drapers  there 
for  about  20  years,  and  visited  the  country  on 
business,  so  that  I have  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  state  of  matters  there.  1 can  at  the 
same  time  make  comparisons  between  Ireland  and 
other  countries,  as  1 have  visited  several  states 
on  the  Continent  as  well  as  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  has  struck  me  forcibly  that  the 
farmers,  the  peasantry,  and  small  tradesmen  of 
other  countries  seemed  to  be  better  situated  and 
better  attended  to  than  the  same  classes  in  Ire- 
land in  the  way  of  getting  pecuniary  assistance 
from  their  numerous  banks,  which  offer  banking 
facilities  to  all  classes,  and  especially  to  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  just  as  shopkeepers  offer  goods 
for  sale  here.  Banking  has  been  popularised  and 
brought  to  every  person’s  door  in  other  countries, 
while  it  has  been  kept  under  close  restrictions 
here.  Some  improvements  in  banking  and  in  our 
monetary  system  may  be  made  in  this  country 
with  great  advantage,  more  especially  in  Ireland. 
It  is  remarkable  that  about  60  yeai's  ago  a great 
stimulus  was  given  to  Irish  industry  by  the 
establishment  of  a number  of  joint  stock  banks. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  of 
1838  a glowing  account  is  given  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  Irish  manufactures,  which  was  attributed 
to  the  encouragement  which  these  banks  gave  to 
Irish  industries.  This  satisfactory  stale  of  things 
continued  down  to  1845,  when  a reverse  came. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Gilbart,  who  was  during  part  of  that 
period  manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  manager  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  attributed  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland  during  the  period  from  1824  to  1845  to 
the  good  influence  of  the  new  joint  stock  banks 
and  the  spread  of  bank  branches  throughout  the 
country,  which  gave  great  facilities  for  the  cir- 
culation of  money,  and  offered  judicious  aid  to 
agricultural  and  other  industrial  classes.  The 
“Bankers’  Magazine”  for  June  1844  confirms 
Mr.  Gilbart’s  opinion.  It  said,  “The  rapid  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  Ireland  during  the  past  20  years  must  be 
attributed  almost  exclusively  to  the  system  of 
banking  introduced  by  the  joint  stock  banking 
companies.”  When  things  were  going  on  so 


Chairman — continued. 

satisfactorily,  why  did  the  Imperial  Government 
not  let  well  alone  ? If  the  banks  had  been  left 
to  spread  their  wings  and  their  blessings  over  the 
country  as  necessity  required,  trade  and  industry 
would  have  gone  on  all  right,  and  the  probability 
is  that  Ireland  would  have  continued  to  progress, 
and  would  have  got  over  its  difficulties  as  other 
countries  have  done.  But  in  an  evil  hour  Sir 
Robert  Peel  got  his  Bank  Act  of  1844  passed, 
which  had  the  effect  of  putting  a serious  check  on 
Irish  banking,  which  again  checked  trade,  and 
caused  Irish  industry  to  decline  from  that  time 
till  now.  The  effect  of  the  present  banking  law 
is  that  no  new  banks  of  issue  have  been  allowed 
to  commence  since  1844. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

13466.  Does  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  Scot- 
land?— It  does,  and  no  bank  has  been  started 
since  1844  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Molloy. 

13467.  Having  any  power  of  issuing  its  own 
notes  ? — There  has  been  no  bank  at  all  in  Scot- 
land started  without  having  an  issue,  and  the 
reason  given  is  that  no  bank  would  have  the  least 
chance  of  succeeding  in  Scotland  unless  it  had 
the  power  of  issuing  its  own  notes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

13468.  So  that  your  statement  does  refer  as 
much  to  Scotland  as  to  Ireland? — It  does  indeed; 
the  law  is  the  same.  I may  mention  that  before 
1844  both  the  banks  of  Scotland  and  the  banks  of 
Ireland  had  perfect  freedom  of  issue,  and  the 
bankers  attribute  the  change  in  Ireland  to  the 
doing  away  with  that  privilege. 

13469.  Would  you  consider  that  the  unlimited 
issue  of  notes  would  be  a blessing  to  any  country  ? 
— All  the  Irish  bankers  who  were  examined  upon 
the  Banking  Committee  in  1874  gave  that 
opinion. 

13470.  As  to  the  unlimited  issue  of  notes? 
— They  say  the  issue  would  not  be  increased 
beyond  the  demands  of  the  country ; or  be- 
yond what  was  the  real  requirement  of  the 
country. 

13471..  You  would  be  in  favour  of  banks  now 
being  established  with  an  unlimited  note  issue  ? 
— Certainly  ; as  they  were  before  1884. 

13472.  How  would  you  provide  against  a run 
upon  a bank,  when  the  holders  of  the  notes  de- 
manded gold?  What  would  be  your  remedy 
then  ? — The  remedy  that  I would  apply  and  it  is 
generally  understood  to  apply,  is  the  remedy 
which  is  adopted  in  America  as  you  are  aware. 
There  the  banks  before  they  can  get  an  issue 
have  to  deposit  what  we  should  call  consols  — 
United  States  bonds.  They  deposit  with  the 
Treasury  in  the  United  States  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  their  capital,  and  then  they  get  leave 
to  issue  as  many  notes  as  they  please  up  to  90 
per  cent,  of  that  amount,  and  therefore  the 
Government 
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Mr.  Thomas  Dickson— continued. 

Government  holds  the  security  of  their  own  Con- 
sols or  bonds  against  the  issue  of  the  notes.  The 
effects  of  the  present  banking  law  is  that  no  new 
banks  of  issue  have  been  allowed  to  commence 
since  1884,  and  two  Irish  banks  have  had  to  work 
under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  liberty  to 
issue  their  own  notes,  which  is  a great  loss  both 
to  the  banks  and  to  the  public.  Another  effect 
of  the  Hank  Act  is  that  the  supply  of  capital 
and  money  to  the  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
mercantile,  and  industrial  classes  has  become 
very  contracted,  except  to  favoured  parties  of 
the  upper  classes.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  not  so 
free  a flow  of  money  out  of  the  banks  as  there  is 
into  them.  There  are  too  few  banks,  and  there- 
fore they  have  too  much  of  their  own  way,  and 
the  public  suffer  from  the  want  of  wholesome 
competition  in  banking.  Referring  to  the 
“Economist”  of  last  May,  which  gives  a state- 
ment of  Irish  banks  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  which  does  not  let  the  public 
see  what  it  does  with  the  money  held),  the  other 
eight  Irish  banks  have  a paid-up  capital,  surplus 
profit,  notes  in  circulation  and  deposits  amounting 
to  36,662,852  l.  of  banking  resources  ; but  they 
only  let  out  24,082,608  l.  of  their  funds  in  bank- 
ing business  proper  to  assist  trade.  The  re- 
mainder is  drained  out  of  poor  Ireland,  and  in- 
vested in  Consols,  stocks,  and  money  at  call  in 
rich  London.  No  wonder  Irish  industries  are  de- 
clining and  the  land  going  back  to  its  wild  state 
when  the  very  capital  and  money  which  should 
support  trade,  cultivate  the  soil,  stock  the 
pastures,  and  encourage  every  industry  is  drained 
away  from  the  country  by  its  own  banks.  The 
Bank  of  Ireland  is  said  to  be  a great  offender  in 
this  way.  Now  the  banks  should  rather  bring 
capital  into  Ireland  than  take  it  out  of  the 
country,  if  the  Irish  banking  system  were  placed 
on  a proper  basis.  There  need  be  no  doubt  there 
would  be  plenty  of  capital  supplied  to  Ireland 
for  all  necessary  purposes  if  there  were  only  the 
right  sort  of  banks  to  gather  in  and  to  distribute 
capital  properly  and  fairly  as  is  done  by  banks  in 
other  countries  and  in  our  own  colonies.  There 
are  four  millions  sterling  of  money  in  the  Irish 
savings  banks  which  might  be  better  employed 
in  the  country  in  encouraging  industry  than  in- 
vested with  the  Government.  The  people  of 
Ireland  should  establish  banks  for  themselves 
and  make  use  of  their  own  savings  as  is  done  in 
other  countries.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
too,  that  a great  deal  of  the  money  in  the  large 
banks  belongs  to  the  lower  classes ; above  a 
fourth  part  of  the  deposits  belong  to  small  de- 
positors under  200 1.  each.  Therefore  the  banks 
are  in  duty  bound  to  lend  out  their  money  again 
in  the  same  proportion  to  small  customers  whose 
wants  may  not  exceed  200 1.  or  so  ; but  from 
what  I have  heard  I rather  suspect  the  smaller 
class  of  customers  are  not  so  considerately  treated 
by  the  big  banks  in  the  way  of  accommodation 
and  assistance  in  their  trades  as  they  might  ex- 
pect, or  as  they  would  receive  if  the  banks  were 
more  popularly  constituted,  and  more  numerous. 
The  banks  abroad  serve  the  smallest  farmer  or 
tradesman  as  well  as  the  largest  cuatomer  accord- 
ing to  the  different  positions.  When  I looked 
0.98. 


Mr.  Thomas  Dickson—  continued. 

into  some  of  these  banks  abroad  I was  surprised 
to  see  the  great  numbers  of  the  peasantry  and 
tradesmen  class  of  people  at  the  bank  counter,  so 
different  from  what  is  to  be  seen  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

13473.  When  you  say  this  country,  you  mean 
Ireland? — I mean  both;  but  my  experience  is 
more  in  this  country  than  in  Ireland.  I have 
been  in  banks  in  Belfast,  and  I certainly  did 
not  see  the  same  people  as  I saw  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Mr.  Cropper. 

13474.  You  will  see  plenty  of  them  in  the 
provinces  in  England  ? — In  Germany  and  France 
if  you  go  into  a bank  there,  there  is  a throng  at 
the  counter  of  the  common  peasantry,  the  same 
as  you  would  see  at  a shop-counter  here.  Of 
all  the  banks,  the  Peopled  Banks  of  Germany, 
founded  by  Schultz  of  Delatch,  are  the  most 
wonderful.  According  to  a Report  made  by  the 
British  Embassy  at  Berlin,  22nd  September 
1883,  and  later  statistics,  there  are  now  about 
2,000  Peoples’  Banks  in  the  German  Empire. 
They  have  1,200,000  members,  who  are  almost 
all  of  the  peasant,  small  tradesmen,  and  industrious 
classes,  and  yet  they  have  gathered  6,000,000 1. 
sterling  of  their  own  capital  besides,  6,000,000  l. 
of  deposits,  while  they  have  got  13,000,000 1.  ster- 
ling on  loan  from  outside  capitalists.  They  lend 
out  to  their  members  to  trade  upon  what  money 
they  require,  and  they  turn  over  75,000,000  l.  a 
year  in  their  banks,  in  loans  &c.  All  this  business 
is  done  under  the  management  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  members  themselves,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  most  successfully  and  econo- 
mically, and  with  great  benefit  to  all  concerned. 
This  is  what  has  helped  on  the  Germans  of  late 
years.  The  United  States  National  Banks  are 
of  a different  character.  They  were  organised 
by  law  about  20  years  ago,  and  are  allowed  to 
issue  their  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  90  per 
cent,  of  their  paid-up  capital  which  has  all  to  be 
invested  in  United  States  Bonds,  and  lodged  in 
the  Treasury  as  security  for  the  notes  issued  by 
the  respective  banks,  of  which  there  are  about 
2,500  throughout  the  different  States.  At  the 
same  ratio  to  population,  Ireland  should  have 
250  local  banks  with  7,000,000  l.  of  notes,  and 
those  should  be  the  same  amount  of  Govern- 
ment notes  issued  besides,  whereas  Ireland  has 
not  half  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  in 
proportion  to  population  that  the  United  States 
or  France  has.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
ready  money  is  so  scarce  as  it  is  in  Ireland.  _ She 
needs  more  notes,  and  they  may  be  safely  issued 
against  Government  Stocks,  as  is  done  in  the 
U nited  States.  Peoples’  Banks  for  Ireland  might 
be  established  on  the  following  plan : Each 

share  should  be  5 but  only  1 l.  per  share  paid 
up.  The  remaining  4 l.  should  stand  as  a reserve 
liability  and  security  to  depositors  as  well  as  a 
foundation  of  credit.  Deposits  should  be  re- 
ceived, and  advances  loans,  cash  credits,  and  dis- 
counts given  in  the  usual  way  of  banking  to 
customers  on  a moderate  scale ; the  business  to 
4 u 4 be 
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Mr.  Crojtper — continued, 
be  managed  by  a committee  and  conducted  at 
moderate  expense  ; the  capital  might  range  from 
5,000  l.  upwards ; the  company  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  limited  liability  principle,  and  re- 
gistered ; . seven  shareholders  at  least  being  re- 
quired to  form  a company,  but  as  many  more  as 


Mr.  Cropper — continued, 
may  be  desired.  “When  the  bank  is  formed  and 
registered  it  may  commence  business ; and  if 
good  men  take  it  up  and  look  well  after  the 
business  there  is  no  fear  but  such  banks  will  do 
well,  and  they  would  be  the  best  means  of  re- 
viving the  industries  of  Ireland. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  INDUSTRIES. 


PROPOSED  DRAFT  OF  A PRELIMINARY  REPORT, 

Prepared  by  the  Chairman. 

1.  Your  Committee  were  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  March 
last,  to  consider  the  following  questions  : — 

1st.  To  inquire  into  the  material  resources  of  Ireland,  and  into  the  present  condition 
of  its  manufacturing  and  productive  industries ; and,  secondly,  to  consider  and  report 
in  what  way  those  industries  might  be  encouraged  and  extended. 

Your  Committee  were  not  finally  constituted  until  the  30th  April  following,  and  held 
their  first  sitting  on  the  4th  May.  They  sat  subsequently  3 l days,  during  which  time 
they  examined  a great  number  of  witnesses,  many  of  them  of  high  authority  on  industiial 
questions,  and  on  the  internal  resources  of  Ireland. 

2.  Your  Committee,  with  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  them,  and 
upon  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  are  unanimously  and  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that,  possessing,  as  Ireland  does,  abundant  natural  and  material  resources,  and 
with  a population  active,  intelligent,  willing  to  work,  and  with  remarkable  aptitude  for  all 
kinds  of  handicraft,  her  manufacturing  and  productive  industries  are,  nevertheless,  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  linen  trade,  in  a most  unsatisfactory  and 
deplorable  condition.  In  the  words  of  a very  intelligent  witness  examined  before  them, 
there  is  manifest  in  many  districts  of  Ireland  “ a total  absence  of  life. 

3.  At  the  same  time,  while  unable  to  offer,  in  the  present  incomplete  stage  of  their 
inquiry,  any  specific  recommendations  of  a remedial  character,  your  Committee  deem  it 
right  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honourable  House  to  the  very  important  evidence  on 
some  of  the  many  interesting  topics  submitted  to  them,  and  which,  as  far  as > y o ui 
Committee  have  been  able  to  form  a judgment,  point  to  the  necessity  of  early  legislation, 
referring  as  they  do  to  matters  of  grave  import. 

4.  Amono-st  others,  your  Committee  would  mention  the  subject  of  technical  education 
(on  which  there  has  been  a remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  among  all  the  witnesses 
examined  before  them),  not  only  as  regards  agriculture  and  dairy  farming— both  at  the 
present  time  backward  and  defectiye— and  as  regards  other  industrial  products,  but  also 
with  a shew  to  open  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  the  advantages  and  importance 
of  industrial  pursuits;  and  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  technieal 
education  in  force  in  some  European  countries,  and  there  productive  of  beneficial  results, 
should  be  made  a prominent  subject  of  inquiry  hereafter.  Something  has  been  done 
already  in  this  direction  by  the  benevolent  efforts  of  religious  bodies,  by  the  valuable 
work  successfully  carried  on  in  the  Irish  convents,  and  by  the  generous  enterprise  of 
individuals,  but  a uniform  and  comprehensive  plan  of  technical  and  industrial  education 
throughout  Ireland  appears  absolutely  requisrte  m order  to  ensure  the  steady  and  useful 
employment  of  the  people. 

5.  Your  Committee  have,  upon  the  evidence  already  received  by  them,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  questions  connected  with  railway  and  canal  comniumcalion,  e“P|™% 

involving  the  transit  of  goods,  and  a revision  of  the  present  tariff  of  charges,  aie  most 

vital  to  the  interests  and  due  development  of  Irish  trade  and  commerce.  They . show  the 
necessity  of  further  inquiry,  most  probably  of  legislation,  m order  to  ensure  to ronland  «nd 
home  industries  a cheap,  speedy,  and  regular  conveyance  of  1 l° 

markets.  Your  Committee,  moreover,  are  of  opinion  that  Ireland  is  '“fXt  ouirht to be 
with  railway  accommodation,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  fiist  w g 

supplied. 

C.  The  question  of  arterial  drainage,  one  of  the  utmost  impirttme^ to  the 
cultivation  of  land  i„  Ireland,  has  received  attention  from  your  Committee,  and  although 
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they  have  been  unable  to  take  evidence  whereon  to  found  any  recommendation,  they  are 
nevertheless,  satisfied  that  existing  enactments  on  this  subject  are  inoperative  and 
insufficient  for  the  salutary  purpose  intended,  and  that  arterial  drainage,  in  a country  like 
Ireland,  possessing  in  most  districts  a level  surface  formation,  must,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country,  in  order  to  secure  corresponding  advantages,  be  made  on  a 
broad  legislative  basis,  as  without  this  no  substantial  increase  of  the  soil’s  productiveness 
can  be  expected  or  obtained. 

7.  The  question  of  utilising  by  forestry  the  immense  tracts  of  waste  land  in  Ireland, 
much  of  which  is  incapable  of  profitable  tillage,  has  also  been  brought  prominently  before 
your  Committee  ; and  they  would  remark  that  no  matter  of  greater  urgency,  as  affectino- 
the  future  of  that  country,  demands  serious  consideration,  or  one  more  intimately  bound 
up  with  its  commercial  prosperity.  The  evidence  already  given  in  regard  to  forestry 
appears  to  point  very  distinctly  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  an  extensive  system  of 
afforesting  into  Ireland.  The  reiritroduction  of  many  industries  once  flourishino-  there, 
such  as  iron  smelting  and  the  utilisation  of  other  metals,  proved  before  your  Committee 
to  be  abundant,  cannot  be  looked  for  until  charcoal  resumes  its  place  as  fuel,  more 
especially  as  the  coal  supply  of  Ireland  is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland, 


8.  It  has  also  been  given  in  evidence  that  planting  is  much  needed  as  a shelter  for  men 
and  animals ; for  the  protection  of  all  agricultural  crops  from  the  force  of  prevailing  winds  ; 
for  the  retention  and  enrichment  of  the  soil  on  the  mountain  slopes ; for  the  prevention  of 
further  denudation  of  uplands,  and  of  the  downpour  of  silt,  which,  descending  in  enormous 
quantities,  blocks  up  streams  and  watercourses,  obstructing  drains,  and  causing  destruction 
by  floods  and  torrents,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bann,  the  Shannon,  and  other  rivers.  The 
importance  of  forestry,  in  regard  to  all  the  handicrafts  and  manufactures  in  which  wood 
forms  an  essential  ingredient,  has  been  largely  demonstrated;  while  the  industries 
dependent  on  the  supply  of  willows  and  osiers  show  that  a very  important  manufacture 
cannot  be  carried  out  successfully  without  an  abundant  supply  of  home-orown  material. 

9.  Your  Committee  are  glad  to  inform  your  honourable  House  that  the  linen  trade, 
the  chief  and  staple  industry  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  in  a fairly  flourishino-  state’ 
though  suffering  like  other  branches  of  commerce  from  low  prices;  but  they°are  of 
opinion  that  this  trade  is  capable  of  considerable  extension.  They  would  observe  that 
the  cultivation  and  treatment  of  flax  in  the  hands  of  the  grower  appear  to  be  primitive 
and  inartistic  in  their  appliances,  and  that  the  absence  of  skill  and  knowledge,  showino- 
want  of  agricultural  training,  prevents  the  cultivators  from  deriving  the  full  benefit  they 
otherwise  would  from  flax  culture.  They  also  observe,  with  regret,  that  the  importation 
of  foreign  flax  is  largely  increasing,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  plant  might  ao-ain,  as 
formerly,  be  profitably  grown  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  Your  Committee  here 
cannot  help  quoting  a paragraph  from  the  valuable  work  of  Sir  Robert  Kane  on  the 
“ Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,”  the  language  of  which  is  as  applicable  to  Ireland  now  as 
it  was  40  years  ago.  Your  Committee  had  the  advantage  of  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  evidence 
on  flax,  as  well  as  on  other  Irish  industries. 


“ ^ is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  how  strenuously  our  efforts  should  be  directed 
to  the  extension  of  a branch  of  industry  which,  in  its  various  departments,  affords 
from  a given  surface  of  land  employment  to  a greater  number,  and  a greater  variety, 
of  individuals  than  any  other  branch  of  human  occupation.  The  agriculturist,  the 
mechanist,  and  the  chemist,  are  all  equally  occupied  with  its  preparation;  and 
certainly  the  natural  circumstances  of  the  country  are  such  as  to  adapt  it,  in  a 
singularly  perfect  manner,  for  the  development  of  the  flax  and  linen  manufacture  to 
an  indefinite  extent.”  2nd  Edition,  p.  338. 

10.  Your  Committee  took  some  evidence,  but  far  less  than  they  could  have  desired, 
on  other  industries  not  above  enumerated,  especially  on  the  mining  and  woollen  industries, 
the  latter  capable  of  ample  and  profitable  enlargement ; on  the  butter  trade,  and  also  on 
glass,  stone, marble,  slate,  china  and  pottery,  peat,  kelp,  hardware,  and  the  millino-  trade; 
and  they  also  touched  slightly  on  the  very  important  subject  of  deep  sea  fisheries,  which 
ought  to  be,  but  are  not,  among  the  most  successful  of  Irish  industries,  and  not  only  a 
great  source  of  wealth  to  the  community,  but  a means  of  subsistence  almost  inexhaustible. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  of  opinion  that,  had  time  permitted,  they  would  have  been  in  a 
position,  after  further  and  fuller  inquiry,  to  make  recommendations  of  value,  for  the 
development  or  revival  of  some  of  the  many  trades  once  flourishing  but  which  have, 
according  to  the  evidence,  died  out  or  nearly  died  out  in  Ireland.  For  these  industries 
your  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that,  with  proper  encouragement,  there  is  ao-ain 
every  probability  of  a prosperous  future. 


11.  Under  the  circumstances  herein  set  forth,  your  Committee  respectfully  desire 
strongly  to  urge  upon  your  honourable  House  the  appointment  of  a similar  Committee 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  next  year,  as  they  entertain  a sanguine  hope  that  further 
prosecution  of  the  present  inquiry  will  be  attended  with  national  benefit. 


27  July  1885. 


J.  E.  Eardley-Wilmot, 

Chairman. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Sexton,  a Member  of  the  Committee. 


A REPORT  of  the  Coach-making  Trade  and  its  Vicissitudes  previous  to  the  Act 
of  Union  with  Great  Britain  down  to  the  present  time. 


Our  trade  records  tell  us  that  previous  to  the  Act  of  Union  with  Great  Britain, 
the  City  of  Dublin  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  gayest  cities  in  Europe,  St. 
Stephen’s  Green,  Ranelagh  Gardens,  and  the  Circular  Road,  could  we  1 vie  with  the 
most  fashionable  promenades  of  Paris  or  London.  At  that  period  could  be  seen  the 
glittering  equipages  of  a resident  nobility,  gentry,  wealthy  traders,  and  manufacturers  of 
our  country.  And  during  that  time  also,  coach-making  was  in  its  zenith.  A proof  of 
the  flourishing  state  of  coach-making  as  an  art  industry  still  exists  m the  Lord  Mayor  ot 
Dublin’s  state  coach.  That,  if  equalled,  is  not  excelled  by  any  civic  state  carriage  m 
Europe.  Though  mutilated  by  time,  it  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  art  manufacture. 
Dublin  then  contained  over  40  coach  factories.  Some  few  still  flourish,  and  then,  as  now, 
they  were  the  first  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  carriage  manufacturers  then  in  our  city,  giving 
employment  to  between  1,700  and  2,000  hands  (not  including  car,  gig,  and  chaise 
makers). 


List  of  Coach-makers,  a.d.  1799. 


John  Allpress,  4,  Marlborough-street. 
William  Bond,  11,  Kevin-street. 

John  Clinton,  8,  Henry-street. 

Collier  K.  Bond,  14,  Kevin-street. 

James  Collins,* 4,  Cuffe-street. 

Michael  Coleman,  16,  Mabbott-street. 
John  Cooney, '2,  Redmond’s  Hill. 

Philip  Costello,  23,  Jer vis-street. 

Luke  Cuffe,,  142,  Abbey-street. 

Thos.  & William  Dalton,  27,  Dominick- 
street. 

John  Fowler,  6,  Baggot-street. 

Jane  8c  Charles  Harricks,  63,  Marlbo- 
rough-street. 

Thomas  Horsman,  21,  J er vis-street; 

John  Hutton,  Summer  Hill. 

Luke  Hyland,  25,  Bow-street. 

Patrick  Kavanagh,  14,  Denzille-street. 
Thomas  Langan,  53,  Jervis-street. 
William  Long,  12,  Mary-street. 
Benjamin  Newitt,  4,  Dorset-street. 


Thomas.  Palmer,  3,  Peter’s-row. 

George  Reynolds,  10,  Bull-lane. 

Michael  Tinte,.  14,  Liffey-street. 

William  W alsh,  44,  Clarendon-street. 
John  Well  wood,  55,  Stephen  street. 
Thomas  Williams,  17,  Mary-street. 

Denis  Costello,  67,  Great  Britain-street. 
Francis  Dodd,  57,  Marlborough-street. 
James  Dodd,  16,  North  Earl-street. 
Thomas  Dodd,  52,  Jervis-street. 

Robert  Farrell,  16,  North  Anne-street. 
Thomas  Gogarty,  4,  Dorset-street. 

Henry  Holmes,  14,  South  King-street. 
Charles  Jones,  147,  Great  Britain-street. 
Laurence  Monk,  24,  Coles-lane. 

John  Nowlan,  10,  Whitefriar-street. 
Robert  Poole,  179,  Great  Britain-street. 
Francis  Walsh,  6,  North  King-street. 
William  Whitton,  26,  Dominick-street 
(the  manufacturer  of  the  civic  coach 
for  the  Dublin  Corporation). 


There  were  also,  at  this  period,  several  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  mail  and  stage 
coaches. 

From  this  period  our  trade  began  steadily  to  decline  year  by  year.  About  the  year 
1840,  railways  came  into  use,  and  the  operative  coach-makers  found  ample  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  railway  carriages,  not  only  for  this  country  but  for  England, 
Germany,  and  other  Continental  countries.  After  the  introduction  of  railways  a gi eat 
revolution  took  place  in  the  class  of  carriages  to  suit  the  altered  times.  The  light  handy 
brougham  took  the  place  of  the  cumbersome  chariot,  and  for  a short  time  the  trade 
revived  ; but  alas  ! then  followed  the  famine  period,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  tiacle 
never  recovered.  Still,  there  were  about  20  principal  manufacturers  of  carnages  in 
Dublin  giving  employment  to  between  700  and  800  hands,  and  had  not  importation  ot 
carriages  set  in,  the  trade  might  still  hope  to  revive. 
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The  manufacturers  in  1849  were — 

Hutton’s,  Summer  Hill. 

O’Neill,  North  Strand. 

Long’s,  Mary-street. 

Dawson,  Sackville-place. 

Quan,  Talbot-street. 

Thomas,  Henry-street. 

Roberts,  Gardiner’s-row. 

Doran,  Ormond  Quay. 

Nugent,  Denmark-street. 

Cummins,  Dorset-street. 

Lynch,  Dominick- street. 

Whittoitt,  Mount-street. 

J ohnston,  Leinster-street. 


Fowler,  Baggot -street. 

Killinger,  W estland-row. 
Colclough,  Duke-street. 

Brown’s,  Grafton-street. 

Palmer’s,  Peter’s-row. 

Stephens,  Bishop-street. 

Magill’s,  Redmond’s  Hill. 
Hepenstal,  Camden-street. 

O’Neill  & Dillon,  Baclielor’s-walk. 
Andrews,  Great  Brunswick-street. 
Brown’s,  North  Frederick-street. 
'Magill’s,  Mercers-street. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  only  about  10  coach  factories  manufacturing  gentlemen’s 
carnages,  giving  employment  to  about  200  hands.  There  are  a number  of  hands  employed 
manufacturing  spring  vans,  cabs,  cars,  railway  and  tramway  work,  about  300  hands, 
making  a total  of  about  500  hands.  We  attribute  the  decline  of  this  trade  to  the  follow- 
ing causes Absenteeism,  importation,  and  the  general  depression  of  all  the  other 
industries  of  the  country  ; but  the  principal  cause  of  all  is  the  importation  of  carriages  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country,  who  get  their  carriages,  almost  without  exception, 
from  Lngland  and  the  Continent.  The  only  class  that  is  keeping  the  industry  alive  is 
the  medical  profession,  the  legal  profession,  and  a portion  of  the  Dublin  merchants.  The 
coachmakers  of  Dublin  and  of  all  Ireland,  as  art  workmen,  are  able  to  produce  any  class 
of  carnages  fully  equal  to  the  best  imported,  and  at  a lower  price,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  matter  of  credit,  for  the  Dublin  manufacturers  offer  the  same  terms,  viz.,  they  offer 
then-  carnages  on  the  three  years’  system,  with  option  of  purchase,  the  same  as  the 
London  houses. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  that  in  Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast,  Waterford,  and 
.Kilkenny  are  to  be  found  carriage  manufacturers  fully  capable  of  building  carriages 
m England  ^ ^ fimsh’  wluIe  m Price  tliey  are  far  cheaper  than  any  provincial  towns 

(signed)  James  Martin,  ] 

John  Broltes,  i 

Joseph  Rose,  , Committee. 

John  Manning, 

Thos.  Doyle,  J 

Joseph  Farrell,  President. 

I] enry  Milner,  Vice  President. 
George  Power.  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Mr.  William  Mercer  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

In  re  the  Industries  of  Ireland. 

Ormonde  Slate  Quarries, 

q- . (near)  Carrick-on-Suir,  Ireland,  6 June  1885. 

Interested  in  the  above  matter  as  lessee,  as  well  as  conducting  the  working j of  this 
slate  St  I be.  to  lay  before  your  Committee  some  of  the  hindrances  that  block  our 
way  in tobrancE  of  Irish  industry  M the  Government  buddings  nW  eo™t  7 
are  roofed  with  Welsh  slates,  such  as  barracks,  courthouses,  jails, 

because  tho=e  who  have  the  charge  of  making  out  the  specification  insert,  Welsh  slates 
only  to  be  used.”  The  Department  of  the  Architect  of  the  Board  of  A orks,  I believes 
responsible  for  this  preference  ; although  it  is  well  known  that  the  natural  slate  rock  in 
Ireland  is  the  best  to  resist  the  moisture  of  our  climate,  being  a „XfiTetteductTohuf 
The  Dublin  architects  are  a like  unpatriotic  class,  that  never  look  for  the  °‘ 

Irish  slates,  so  that  in  all  the  specifications  for  the  roofing  of  churches,  chi apeds, school 
houses  Sic  they  insert  Welsh  elates,  so  that  the  practical  builders  are  left  no  choice,  and 
S' a price  for  the  Welsh  slates,  as  the  Irish  slates  are  shut  out  from  com- 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask  the  Government  to  direct  Irish  slates  f 
ibunf  sound  Li  durable,  should  be  specified  for  roofing  all  pub  he ; bmldmgsjn  Irolanck 
Many  otlier  industries  in  this  country  could  thrive  and  prosper  without  » a; 

Irish  manufacture  was  specified;  competition  will  make  the  prices  equally  low,aecordm0 

10  fiusbty-  I have,  &c. 

(signed)  William  Mercer , 

P.S.-I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  your  Committee  any  information  I possess  in 
reference  to  the  industries  of  Ireland,  their  non-success  and  failure.-  W.  M. 


Letter  from  Mr.  John  Chapn.au  to  Sir  Lri UeMimot  Bari  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  National  Industnes  of  Ii  eland. 

- Dungannon,  3 June  1885. 

I take  the  liberty  of  supplying  you  with  some  information  in  reference  to  the  subject 

effects  of  railway  monopoly  at 
Coal  Island  and  cited  a case  where  large  fire-clay  works  were  closed  by  reason  of  that,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  make  some  inquiries  into  this  matter .and I .now 'forward  to  you 
a numbe/of  copies  of  a Ball 

^fore  the  Committee.  This  gentle- 
led ’to  g ve  up  the  works  owing  to  the.  grievances  mentioned,  and  he  is 
now  ;™n“toPGlaso'Ow.°  There  wore  more  than  100  hands  employed  a the  works  via 
colliery  i-iisin<r  clay  and  making  brick,  tiles,  and  sewerage-pipes,  equal  to  any  made  in 

The  coll  costs  about  4s.  6 d.  per  ton  at  the  kilns,  and  was  as  good  for : the , ovens  as  Scotch 
coal,  and  can  be  worked  very  easily.  The  Iaboui  m.uket  is  veiy  -.  , -vorks  whicli  is 
mote  so  than  the  English  or  Scotch.  There  is  a canal  from  the  gateof 
used  for  carrying  purposes,  by  lighters,  to  Belfast,  but  that  market  is  always  well  stocky 
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with  English  and  Scotch  wares,  and  hence  the  sales  were  not  good  there.  The  inland 
trade  was  what  the  railway  company  prevented  by  their  tariffs. 

. There  are  a number  of  small  fire-clay  works,  carrying  on  work  of  the  same  kind,  and 
m every  case  they  are  impeded  by  exorbitant  rates.  There  are  also  a number  of  small 
collieries  working,  but  they  never  work  below  the  first  coal  bed.  I am  informed  that  Mr. 
iJevlm  made  some  borings  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  about  five  miles  from  Coal 
Island,  and  found  a bed  of  fire-clay,. equal  to  any  in  Cornwall  for  pottery  purposes,  and  he 
was  making  some  negotiations  for  the  raising  of  it  before  his  failure  took  place.  The  clay 
could  have  been  carried  by  lighter  to  Belfast  and  shipped  to  Glasgow  cheaper  than  it  is 
being  obtained  from  Cornwall. 

The  Tyrone  Coal  Mining  Company  are  the  only  company  of  any  note  raising  coal,  Mr. 
Ihos.  A.  Dickson,  M.p.,  being  the  principal  member  of  the  firm  ; they  employ  more  than 
100  hands,  but  the  coal  is  only  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  There  is  an  old  colliery 
which  was  worked  for  a considerable  period,  and  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  locality 
describe  the  coal  as  being  equal  to  any  English  ; it  is  in  Drumglass,  about  a mile  from 
Dungannon.  I was  speaking  to  old  men  who  carted  coal  from  the  colliery  to  Armagh  and 
other  towns  in  the  province.  It  was  worked  last  by  the  Hibernian  Coal  Mining  Com- 
P-y-  The  Tyrone  Mining  Company  tried,  but  they  could  not  pump  the  water  out 

t iThfrt WaS  als0  gas  coal  raisecI  some  years  ago  at  a place  called  Creenagh,  near  Coal 
Island,  by  some  Scotchmen,  but  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  keep  the  works  o-0ino- 
The  water  was  very  hard  to  keep  down,  and  they  gave  it  up.  The  coal  Was  used  for 
making  gas  in  this  neighbourhood. 

At  Curran,  about  l|  miles  from  Dungannon,  an  enormous  sum  of  money  was  spent  in 
erecting  machinery  and  sinking  a shaft  to  the  depth  of  80  yards,  and  building  it,  by  the 
Original  Tyrone  Mining  Company,  Benjamin  Whitworth,  m.p.,  being  chairman.  The 
shaft  was  to  have  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  300  yards,  to  where  the  lower  bed  of  coal  is 
said  to  exist.  At  the  commencement  of  the  work  the  British  Association  were  sitting  in 
Belfast  about  the  year  1876,  and  the  whole  geological  section  visited  the  place,  and  hio-h 
expressions  of  opinion  were  made  as  to  the  future  of  the  colliery.  However,  it  has  ceased 
to  be  worked  long  since,  and  the  machinery  is  lying  there.  The  Cookstown  Railway 
runs  through  the  yard.  Owing  to  the  interest  taken  in  local  industry  by  Lord  Ranfurly 
who  owns  the  land  around  this  town,  I would  express  my  opinion  that  his  evidence  would 
be  very  important  before  the. Committee.  He  has  spent  a considerable  sum  of  money  in 
making  borings,  throughout  his  estate  and  through  his  own  demesne  for  coal  and  other 
minerals.  He  is  working  the  largest  freestone  quarry  in  Ireland,  and  is  employing  more 
than  150  hands,  and  is  now  starting  extensive  lime-works.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
floating  a company  to  open  a colliery  where  it  was  worked  formerly,  at  a place  called 
Burgaboy,  about  a mile  from  Dungannon.  He  is  residing  constantly  here,  and  may  be 
lound  m the  quarry  with  navvy  boots  upon  him  among  the  men  raising  stones.  He  has 
made  a line  of  railway  from  the  quarries  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

As  considerable  interest  is  manifested  in  the  evidence  now  taken  before  you  in  this 
part  of  the  north,  I will  feel  myself  honoured  if  I can  in  any  way  serve  the  purpose  you 
nave  in  view,  and  place  my  services  at  your  disposal  for  any  information  you  require. 

Yours,  &c. 

John  Chapman,  Press  Correspondent, 

Dungannon,  Ireland. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  TV.  J.  Lane. 


INQUIRY  into  the  Cause  of  the  Decline  of  the  Irish  Butter  Trade,  and  the 
Means  whereby  it  may  be  Revived. — June  1885. 


To  discuss  the  question  of  the  Irish  butter  industry  from  either  the  farmer’s  or  trader  s 
point  of  view  would  be  an  inexcusable  mistake.  Its  national  importance  could  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  The  manufacture  of  butter  is  the  staple  industry  of  Ireland,  and  any 
close  student  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  countries  must  recognise  that  the  future  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  Ireland  largely  depends  on  the  full  development  of  its  dairy  in- 
dustries. While  British  free-trade  legislation  continues  it  would  be  simply  impossible 
for  Ireland  to  compete  as  a grain-producing  country  with  the  ever  increasing  wheat  areas 
of  Canada,  United  States,  Russia,  India,  Egypt,  and  Australia.  The  approximate 
number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  is  51,000,000,  and  their  possible  injttgge  W™ 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  pasturage  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  exceed  780,000,000 
acres.  Each  year  the  cattle  raising  industry  of  the  United  States  makes  a vast  stride  ; 
and,  year  by  year,  the  development  of  the  American  railway  systems,  and  the  competi- 
tion of  ocean-carrying  lines,  enables  the  surplus  produce  of  America  to  be  landed  on  our 
shores  at  prices  with  which  Irish  farmers  cannot  compete.  The  threatened  competition 
of  Australia  and  South  America  in  the  meat  markets  of  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  re- 
frigerator transportation,  should  not  be  minimised  or  ignored  as  another  source  ot  danger 
to  the  Irish  cattle  trade.  These  facts  justify  the  assumption  that  Irish  farmers  cannot  in 
the  future  look  forward  either  to  the  raising,  of  grain  or  cattle  as  a remunerative 
employment.  Barley  and  oats,  of  course,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  paying  ciops, 
but  like  all  others,  they  also  are  menaced  in  various  ways.  By  climate  ana  me 
nature  of  its  soil  Ireland  is  specially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  butter,  and  its 
geographical  position  certainly  gives  it  great  advantages  for  the  speedy  marketing  ot  its 
produce,  as  compared  with  the  other  countries  which  are  now  rivalling  it  in  the  buttei 
trade  of  Enoland.  Addressing  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  December  18/9,  1 rofessor 
Sheldon  valued  that  year’s  make  of  Irish  butter  at  6,181,818  l.  I have  no  hesitation  m 
saying  that,  by  proper  development,  the  butter  produce  of  Ireland  could  be  raised  to  an 
annual  value  of  over  12,000,000  /.,  with  even  the  same  number  of  cows.  Thib  is  not 
difficult  to  calculate.  With  the  present  very  inferior  breed  of  dairy  cattle  m Ireland,  the 
average  annual  production  of  milk  per  cow  may  be  put  down  at  430  gallons.  It  requires 
31  gallons  of  the  milk  yielded  by  these  cows  to  produce  1 lb.  of butter  by  the  ^dmary 
metkods  of  setting  and  churning.  This  gives  a return  of  123  lbs.  of  butter  per 
cow  The  cows  on  the  Munster  Model  Dairy  School  Farm  give  an  average  annual  yield 

of  690  gallons  of  milk,  which,  by  the  use  of  the  separator,  produce  an  average  y ield  of 

276  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow.  Mr.  Richard  Barter,  of  St.  Anne  s,  Blarney,  obtains  an 
average  of  228  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow  in  his  improved  dairy.  Taking  a far  lowei  standard 
than  Sir.  Barter’s  of  what  might  be  achieved  by  an  improved  breed  of  dairy  cows,  and  an 
improved  method  of  manufacture,  I do  not  think  a .yield  of  200  ibs.of  J*  F “ 
would  be  an  impossible  achievement,  which  would  be  an  increase  of 
quantity  made  at  present.  To  estimate  the  increased  price  which  would  b_e  obtained  for 
Irish  butter,  manufactured  on  the  most  improved  Continental  systems  at  one-tlmdot  its 
present  value,  needs  no  figures  to  support  the  assumption.  Should  the  a ccuracy ^ of  the 
above  figures  be  questioned,  which  is  qune  possible,  because  there  are  “0,^ 
of  the  produce  of  the  average  dairy  cow  of  the  Irish  farmer,  I ?any ^ to  sustSn  mv 
room  there  is  to  support  a vastly  increased  number  of  dairy  cows  m Iieknd  to  sustain  y 
theory  that  the  butter  produce  of  the  country  can  be  raised  to  an  annual  jaffieom  ^0,000  /. 
This  sum  would  pay  two-thirds  of  the  present  rental  of  Ireland,  and  if  the  da  y 
resources  of  Ireland  were  developed  to  their  full  capacity  the  whole  l cou  d 

be  paid  by  the  butter  produce  alone  ; this  shows  the  great  national  importance  of  the  * rah 
butter  industry,  and  it  is  as  a great  national  question  it  should  be 

be  very  difficult  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  persons  outside  the  Irish  butter  trade  .J 

low  level  to  which  Irish  butter  has  fallen  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain.  Perhaps 
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position  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  stating  that  in  Dublin,  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  the  requirements  of  the  consuming  public  are  almost  entirely  catered  for  with 
Danish  butter  and  Dutch  butterine.  One  line  of  steamers  from  Rotterdam  has  brought 
no  less  than  14,000  packages  of  butterine  to  Dublin  since  the  1st  of  January,  and  very 
large  quantities  manufactured  in  other  countries  have  been  brought  by  other  routes,  the 
exact  amount  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained.  When  this  is  possible  at  a time  when 
the  produce  of  Irish  dairies  was  being  sold  at  5 d,  and  6 d.  per  lb.,  and  the  best  at  lOd. 
per  lb.,  no  surprise  need  be  expressed  at  the  exclusion  of  Irish  butter  from  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  &c.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Irish  butter  can  only  be  sold  now,  with 
very  great  difficulty,  in  a few  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  and  the  area  of 
its  consumption  is  becoming  more  limited  every  year.  Its  competition  now  is  rather  with 
the  produce  of  the  butterine  factories,  than  with  the  butter  shipped  from  France,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  and  Sweden.  Butterine  has  realised  a higher  price  in  the  Eno-lish  and 
Dublin  markets  for  the  past  twelve  months  than  secondary  grades  of  Irish  butter,  and  the 
bulk  of  Irish  butter,  unfortunately,  is  of  secondary  quality.  The  price  realised  for  Irish 
butter  is  simply  ruinous  for  the  Irish  farmers,  and  with  a contiunance  of  the  existing 
system  of  Irish  dairying,  the  prospect  is  most  disheartening : it  simply  means  agricuL 
tural  ruin,  and  agricultural  ruin  means  national  bankruptcy  for  Ireland.  1°  have 
measured,  and  do  not  shirk  the  responsibility  of  this  statement.  The  sooner  it  is 
recognised  by  every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  country  the  better.  That  there 
is  no  natural  impediment  to  Irish  butter  excelling  the  produce  of  all  other  countries  is 
clearly  established  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Clanchy,  of  Cork,  having  obtained  the  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  and  medals  at  the  Exhibitions  of  Calcutta  and  Melbourne 
from  all  competitors,  with  the  butter  of  selected  Irish  dairies,  and  also  by  the  extreme 
high  prices  commanded  in  the  London  market  for  the  butter  of  one  or  two  factories 
established  in  Ireland,  on  the  continental  system,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bagot.  What 
then,  it  will  be  asked,  has  caused  the  decline  of  the  Irish  butter  trade?  I do  not  hesitate 
to  place  the  responsibility  for  it  on  the  neglect  of  our  Government  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  our  farmers,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Governments  of  all  these  countries, 
which  have  excelled  us  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  for  the  last  30  years.  With  paternal 
solicitude  they  spared  no  efforts  to  bring  education  on  dairy  farming  within  the  reach  of 
their  agricultural  populations.  The  success  of  their  efforts  is  evidenced  by  the  prosperity 
of  their  dairy  industries,  as  also,  by  the  sad  plight  of  the  Irish  dairy  farmer,  who  has  been 
left  unassisted  and  uneducated  in  the  keen  competition  forced  on  him  by  his  European 
and  American  rivals.  The.  ruin  which  is  now  impending  over  the  dairy  farmers  of 
Ireland,  and  the  general  agricultural  depression  of  the  country,  is  rebuke  sufficientfor  the 
apathy  and  neglect  which  the  Government  that  undertakes  to  rule  us  has  exhibited 
towards  Ireland’sintcrests.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  have  all  recognised  their  responsibility  of  practically  educating  their 
agricultural  subjects,  and  have  spared  neither  money  nor  trouble  in  efficiently  discharging 
that  duty.  The  Government  of  Ireland  has  done  nothing  for  the  Irish  farmers.  The  farmers 
of  Ireland  had  a far  stronger  claim  on  the  Government  than  those  of  any  of  the  countries 
above  named.  Because,  owing  to  past  British  legislation,  they  were  denied  education,  and 
owing  to  the  Irish  Land  Laws,  they  have  been  always  kept  on  the  border  of  poverty, 
they  were  thus  prevented  from  doing  for  themselves  what  was  done  for  the  educated  and’ 
prosperous  farmers  of  other  countries  by  their  respective  Governments.  I do  not  want  to 
introduce  politics  unnecessarily  into  this  statement,  but  it  is  impossible  to  exclude 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  from  the  discussion  of  a question  which  so  very 
largely  hinges  on  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Governments  of  those 
countries  which  have  so  successfully  driven  Irish  butter  out  of  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain.  W ithout  the  assistance  and  education  given  by  the  Continental  Governments 
their  dairy  farmers  could  never  have  beaten  Irish  butter  out  of  the  market.  Up  to  the 
time  these  Governments  made  dairy  interests  a State  care,  Irish  butter,  through  force  of 
the  superiority  it  derived  from  the  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  was  highly 
prized,  not  alone  in  England,  but  in  every  country  penetrated  by  British  commerce. 
Year  by  year,  as  education  improved  the  make  of  butter  in  other  countries,  the  prestio-e 
of.  Irish  sank  lower  and.  lower,  until  it  has  come  to  that  point  beyond  which  it  cannot  °o 
without  extinction.  Situated,  then,  as  they  are,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  Irish 
dairy  farmers  are  utterly  unable  to  help  themselves  in  this  uneven  struggle  with  the 
State-supported  competition  of  other  countries.  Their  ignorance  of  even  what  is  causino- 
the  depreciation  of  their  produce  (as  is  evidenced  by  their  complaints  in  the  Irish  plus's 
against  the  Irish  butter  merchants),  and  their  utter  inability,  through  want  of  capital,  to 
provide  either  an  improved  breed  of  dairy  stock  or  the  proper  appliauces  for  modern 
dairying,  makes  an  unassisted  effort  to  maintain  the  battle  for  existence  a simple  waste  of 
energy.  In  other  countries  the  resident  nobility  and  gentry  largely  aid  the  schemes  of 
Government  education  by  maintaining  large  model  dairies  on  their  estates,  where 
Government  teachers  instruct  the  tenantry  by  practical  dairy  experiments  ; and  by  the 
sale  of  calves  off  these  farms  the  breed  of  the  best  dairy  stock  is  disseminated 
amongst  the  smaller  dairy  men.  By  having  the  centre  of  attraction  in  London, 
Irish'  noblemen  and  large  landed  proprietors  live  out  of  the  country,  and  even 
this  supplemental  assistance  and  education,  which  is  given  on  large  estates  on  the  Con- 
tinent, is  denied  to.  the  Irish  farmer.  Besides  the  large  endowment  given  by  every 
State  in  the  Union  for  agricultural  colleges,  the  American  Government  spent 
$ 475,719.  26  c.  last  year  in  circulating  knowledge  on  agricultural  matters  amongst  the 
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wealthy  farmers  of  the  United  States.  What  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done  by  Euro- 
pean States  to  promote  scientific  dairy-farming  has  been  so  often  placed  before  the  public 
of  late  that  I need  not  recapitulate  it  here.  A reference  to  the  United  States  Consular 
Reports  will  reward  the  inquisitive  on  this  point.  I have  said  enough  to  prove  that  it  is 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  State  Government  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Irish  dairy 
farmers,  and  to  do  so  quickly,  if  they  are  to  be  saved  from  annihilation,  and  Ireland  from 
overwhelming  disaster.  The  Government  must  fully  recognise  that  they  alone,  by- 
neglecting  their  obvious  duty,  are  responsible  for  the  existing  crisis,  and  that  half- 
measures of  assistance  or  feeble  experiments  will  be  of  no  avail.  I am  not  concerned 
with  the  general  agricultural  requirements  of  Ireland,  and  must  therefore  only  confine 
myself  to  such  parts  of  a general  agricultural  improvement  scheme  as,  I think,  imperatively 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  manufacture  of  Irish  butter.  In  the  United 
States  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  looks  after  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture over  their  whole  territory  ; it  is  presided  over  by  a minister,  assisted  by  a scientific 
staff.  Each  separate  State,  then,  has  its  own  agricultural  colleges  and  farms.  I do  not 
think  we  need  go  further  for  a model  of  what  is  wanted  in  Ireland.  We  want  a depart- 
ment of  agriculture  in  Dublin,  whose  duty  (inter  alia ) should  be  to  direct  a system  of 
dairy  schools  and  farms  in  every  county  to  train  teachers  for  those  schools  : to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  most  improved  systems  in 
other  countries  ; to  import,  and  experiment  on  the  best  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  and 
distribute  them  on  the  State  dairy  farms  of  the  counties  for  which  each  breed  was  best 
adapted  ; to  provide  Government  loans  to  farmers  for  the  erection  of  dairy  and  cow-houses, 
and  in  every  other  way  to  promote  tbe  general  dairy  industry  of  the  whole  country.  There 
should  be  a Government  dairy  college  in  every  county,  and,  to  fulfil  its  mission  properly,  a 
farm  of  dimensions  proportionate  to  the  number  of  pupils  who,  from  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, might  be  expected  to  attend,  should  be  attached  to  each.  The  scale  of  fees  charged 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  small  farmers,  and  scholarships  ought  to  be  awax-ded  at  an 
entrance  examination  to  induce  intending  pupils  to  study  elementally  subjects  connected 
with  dairying.  In  some  of  the  lai’ge  agricultural  colleges  on  the  Continent  the  Govern- 
ment contributes  a grant  for  each  dairy-maid  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  her  work  and  her  expense  on  the  establishment;  she  pays  nothing  for  her 
education.  In  the  Swedish  colleges  the  cost  of  maintaining  a dairy-maid  for  a year  is 
18  l. ; her  work  is  valued  at  7 1.,  and  the  Government  conti-ibutes  11  /.  The  produce  of 
the  daii-y  leaves  the  establishment  a profit.  In  such  colleges  the  agricultural  male  pupils 
pay  high  fees.  On  these  Irish  county  farms  a herd  of  pedigree  bulls  and  cows  should  be 
maintained  ; the  former  should  be  available  to  the  farmers  of  the  distinct  on  payment  of  a 
fee,  and  the  latter  (of  different  breeds)  should  be  experimented  with  to  test  their  milk 
and  butter-pi-oducing  capacities  on  the  different  kinds  of  pasturage  in  each  county.  The 
importance  attached  to  this  point  on  the  Continent  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  different  staffs  of  Government  professors  employed  for  8 or  TO  years  consecutively, 
examining  with  the  most  accurate  scientific  precision  (even  by  analysis  of  the  skimmed 
milk  and  butter-milk)  the  produce  of  all  the  various  breeds  of  dairy  stock  on  every 
different  section,  so  as  to  decide  by  what  artificial  foods  the  pasture-grazing  should  be 
supplemented  on  each  farm,  to  maintain  a maximum  butter  produce.  The  same  scientific 
precision  informs  the  farmer  of  each  district  at  what  temperature  the  dairy-house,  the 
cow-house,  the  cellar,  and  even  the  drink  of  the  cattle  must  be  maintained  for  every  week 
of  the  year ; in  the  same  way  he  is  guided  as  to  comparative  advantages  of  the  dry  tub, 
watei',  iced,  and  separator  system  of  obtaining  his  cream,  and  even  to  the  effect 
which  the  difference  between  2,400  and  2,500  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  separator  will 
cause  on  the  quality  of  his  cream.  I digressed  to  show  by  what  means  the  perfection  of 
dairying  has  been  accomplished  on  the  Continent.  The  total  absence  of  what  .may  be 
called  any  high  milking  stock  in  Ireland  is  one  of  the  gravest  features  of  the  situation. 
Even  amongst  those  who  go  in  for  keeping  very  high-class  cattle  in  Ii-eland  the  greatest 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  strains  that  pi-oduce  most  beef,  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of 
milk.  In  other  countries  they  breed  dairy-stock  for  milk  first,  and  beef  afterwards. 
They  consider  it  pays  them  better  to  get  a high  return  of  butter  for  some  years,  and  lose 
a little  on  the  sale  of  the  cow.  In  a very  few  years  a small  herd  of  a good  strain  of 
milkers  on  each  Government  fai’m  would  disseminate  good  milking  blood  through  the 
whole  dairy  stock  of  Ireland.  At  present  the  general  run  of  farmers  never  know  what 
kind  of  stock  their  dairy  cows  are  derived  from  ; they  buy  them  on  chance  in  fail's  and 
markets.  Some  idea  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  breeding  for  milk  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  America  particular  strains  of  Jersey  cows  yield  from  90  to 
100  lbs.  of  butter  per  month,  and  there  are  authenticated  records  of  cows  yielding 
105  lbs  of  butter  per  month  for  a season.  Of  course,  these  cattle  are  only  fancy  breeds, 
but  it  shows  what  might  be  done  on  Government  farms.  The  particuhii's  of  these  records 
can  be  found  in  the  “ Breeders’  Gazette  ” of  America.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  here  to 
state  what  should  be  the  training  given  in  such  dairy  schools  to  pupils.  There  should  be 
a seed-testing  station  attached  to  each,  as  one  of  the  gi'eat  drawbacks  to  small  dairy  farmers 
in  Ireland  is  the  wretched  class  of  seeds  imposed  on  him  by  unscrupulous  dealers.  I am 
informed  by  practical  farmers  of  great  experience  that  it  is  owing  to  the  deleterious  adul- 
terations of  gi-ass  seeds  that  the  increased  aborting  of  cows  is  mainly  due.  This  source  of 
loss  to  the  Irish  dairy -farmer  is  increasing  year  after  year.  It  is  being  anxiously  investi- 
gated by  the  American  Government,  and  different  authorities  ascribe  its  spread  to 
different  causes.  It  illustrates  the  necessity  of  having  a veterinary  as  well  as  a seed 
0.98.  4 Z department 
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department  in  each  school.  Each  of  these  county  establishments  should  be  provided 
with  a travelling  dairy,  and  its  working,  illustrated  by  a competent  lecturer,  should  be 
exhibited  at  the  large  fairs  and  other  centres  where  the  agricultural  community  could  be 
instructed.  A model  dairy  and  permanent  exhibition  of  improved  appliances  might  with 
very  great  advantage  be  established  at  the  Cork  Butter  Market,  where  hundreds  of 
farmers  could  see  it  in  operation  every  day.  Dairy  education  must  be  brought  within 
reach  of  the  farming  masses,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  I think  elementary  education  on 
dairy-farming  should  form  part  of  the  national  school  system.  Government  should 
supplement  the  funds  of’  agricultural  societies  to  enable  them  to  offer  attractive  prizes  for 
successful  dairying.  Without  proper  dairy  and  cow-house  accommodation  no  amount  of 
education  would  enable  the  Irish  farmer  to  produce  good  butter.  They  are  practically 
without  one  or  the  other  at  present ; that  is,  as  these  buildings  are  understood  in  dairy 
countries  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  Milk,  cream  and  butter  are  most  susceptible 
of  taint  from  any  kind  of  bad  odours  or  impure  air.  The  most  frequent  complaint 
against  secondary  Irish  butter  is  its  peaty  or  smoky  flavour.  This  is  contracted  by  having 
the  milk  set,  and  the  butter  made  in  the  ordinary  dwelling  rooms  of  small  farmers. 
Impurities  also  attach  to  the  milk  owing  to  the  filthy  condition  of  the  cow,  from  bad 
stabling ; therefore  a model  well-drained  cow-house  is  of  as  much  importance  as  a model 
dairy.  Loans,  on  favourable  terms,  should  be  given  to  the  farmers  to  erect  those  build- 
ings, and  I think  it  would  be  well  if  Government  prepared  model  plans  for  each  class  of 
building,  and  insist  on  their  being  all  constructed  according  to  those  plans.  The  cost 
could  be  fixed  by  scale,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows  to  be  provided  for.  The 
expense  of  obtaining  such  loans  should  also  be  regulated  by  a low  fixed  scale.  In 
asking  so  much  assistance  from  the  Government  for  Irish  dairy  farmers,  I do  not 
ask  for  more  for  them  than  has  been  done  by  other  Governments,  and  I do  not  see  why 
those  country  farms  should  not  be  at  least  self-supporting.  No  scheme  of  improved  dairy- 
ing will  quite  enable  the  Irish  farmer  to  compete  favourably  without  extension  of  the 
present  means  of  transportation.  Ireland  must  be  opened  up  by  either  tramways  or 
light  railways,  and  until  some  cheaper  and  quicker  means  of  being  able  to  construct  them 
than  exists  at  present  is  provided  by  legislation  limiting  and  reducing  the  power  of  factious 
opposition,  this  development  will  be  of  very  slow  growth.  If  the  Government  recognise  the 
strong  claim  the  Irish  dairy -farmers  have  on  them,  and  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  undertake 
to  provide  the  assistance  1 ask  for  them,  there  is  still  ample  room  to  hope  for  a speedy 
revival  of  the  Irish  butter  trade,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  With  proper  manu- 
facture Irish  butter  must  lead  the  market,  on  account  of  its  natural,  superiority  in 
flavour.  Of  course,  a great  deal  will  have  to  be  done  by  all  who  have  to  handle 
the  improved  make  of  butter,  so  as  to  put  it  in  the  markets  in  the  most  attractive 
shape.  The  packages  must  be  greatly  improved  ; I would  recommend  white  packages 
of  56  lbs.  as  most  likely  to  be  received  favourably.  They  should  be  so  shaped  that 
they  could  not  be  rolled  ; this  would  save  the  butter  from  great  abuse,  and  keep  the 
packages  clean.  1 see  no  reason  why  our  butter  packages  should  not  be  made  of  beech, 
which  grows  in  Ireland  most  abundantly,  and  which,  consequently,  would  cost  less  than 
imported  oak.  There  is  an  objection  to  it  on  the  ground  that  butter  does  not  keep  so  well 
in  beech  as  in  oak  casks  for  a lengthened  period.  In  the  future  there  will  be  no  necessity 
to  keep  butter  any  time  in  casks,  and  prejudices  of  this  kind  should  not  be  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  utilisation  of  our  native  timber,  which  is  now  practically  worthless  when 
grown  in  quantity.  The  most  scientific  butter-producing  countries,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  America,  use  nothing  but  beech  packages,  while  we  in  Ireland,  through' 
our  ignorance,  send  from  50,000/.  to  100,000  /.  annually  out  of  the  country  for 
imported  oak.  In  this  connection  I cannot  omit  referring  to  the  very  bad  treatment 
which  Irish  butter  receives  from  both  our  railway  and.  steamship  companies.  They 
handle  it  roughly,  which  of  course  injures  the  quality,  and  neither  on  their  plat- 
forms, wharfs,  trucks  or  steamers  do  they  make  any  special  provision  in  the  simple 
matter  of  cleanliness  for  the  proper  transportation  of  Irish  butter,  The  consequence  is 
that  very  often  a shipper  is  not  able  to  recognise  in  the  begrimed  casks  delivered  in 
London  or  Manchester  the  clean  packages  shipped  at  Cork  or  Waterford.  In  this 
matter  a great  injustice  is  done  to  Irish  butter.  In  the  local  rates  from  producer  to 
market,  and  in  the  general  rates  from  Irish  markets  to  the  English  centres,  Irish  butter 
is  very  heavily  handicapped  by  excessive  charges.  Butterine  is  brought  from  Holland 
to  Dublin  at  less  money  than  Cork  butter  could  be  delivered  in  Dublin.  Butter  is 
brought  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  at  less  money  than  from  Cork  to  the  same  port.  It 
costs  42  s.  6 d.  per  ton  to  send  Cork  butter  via  Dublin  to  Bradford,  and  Danish  butter 
is  brought  from  Copenhagen  via  Hull,  Bradford,  and  Liverpool,  to  Dublin,  at 
50  .v.  per  ton.  The  Irish  carrying  companies  are  doing  their  best  to  kill  the  Irish 
butter  trade,  I wish  a deputation  of  their  traffic  managers  would  visit  France  and 
Holland  to  see  the  delicate  handling  which  butter  receives  from  the  cai-rying  companies 
there,  and  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  trucks  and  steamers  specially  reserved  for 
butter  traffic.  What  is  wanted  in  Irish  butter  is  cleanliness  in  make,  packing,  and  trans- 
portation ; close  grain  and  fine  texture,  total  exclusion  of  water,  and  freedom  from  over 
salting ; even  quality,  even  colour,  and  uniformity  of  weight.  I cannot  conclude  this 
Paper  without,  referring  to  the  butterine  trade.  It  would  be  childish  to  say  that 
because  butterine  interferes  with  the  sale  of  butter  therefore  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 
When  manufactured  from  wholesome  ingredients  and  sold  under  its  proper  designation  it 
is  as  legitimate  an  article  of  food  as  any  other.  But  when  the  traders  conducted  as  it  now 
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• dishonestly,  it  ceases  to  have  any  claim  to  considerate  treatment.  In  this  week's 

is,  mo  Grocer”  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  London  advertises  to 

“fceS  S firkins ” and  "fine  Irish  firkins”;  a Dutch  firm  offers  hy 
circular  to  make  it  so  as  to  imitate  any  well-known  butter,  “Irish  firkins  _ and  lush 
rolls  ” being  specially  mentioned.  Every  week’s  police  office  reports  contain  records  of 
fines  imposed  for  selling  butterine  as  butter.  In  Dublin,  last  week,  several  films  were 
fined  10P/  for  sellino-  Dutch  butterine  as  fresh  roll  butter.  I have  no  hesitation  m sayin0 
thatl  believe  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  butterine  sold  in  Great  Bntamisconsumedashutter. 
that  l omieve  muc  done  to  tlie  dairy  interests  of  these  countries  hy  this 

nefarious  trading,  and  Parliament  should  intervene  to  put  a stop  to  it.  This 

no  claim  to  the  name  butterine ; it  is  adopted  to  deceive  the  public.  This  name 
Should  be  prohibited.  Let  these  compounds  of  fat  be  called  margarine  or  oleomargarine 
Tfas  theyP claim,  the  manufacturers  depend  on  its  intrinsic  merits  to  sell  it,  they  need  not 
Ini  adonLo  its  true  designation.  Every  package  imported  into  the  country  should 
W either  of  those  names  branded  on  it  in  letters  one  inch  long,  and  also the  name  of 
, v r . nv  i-.;,  tvadc  mark  Every  package  issuing  from  a British  factory 
SoiSTmpWith  the  same  conditions.  Eve^  shopkeeper  selling  any  quantity  of 
snouia  comply  bound  bv  law  to  mention  the  name  of  the  compound  to  the 

these  th  conditions  be  enforced  with  the  same  penalties  as  they  (or  similar 

purchaser  Ji  towe  conaim®|  ^ injustice  will  be  done  to  honest  traders, 

provisions)  ar  . j wjH  be  done  to  dairy-farmers  who  have  quite  enough  to  tom 
and  a great  act  of  justice  win  De  aontiu  y ^ of  dealing  with  this 

the  °tft  ^ unadequaie.  Unless  from  those  svho  are  interested  in  main- 

gjgantic  swindling  ate  utteri^xmadeq  &uld  be  given  to  legislation  ,n  thi. 

3n  & adtoda  I nol  efise  the  case  I place  before  the  Committee. 

William  J.  Lane. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  Dr.  Lyons. 


IRISH  INDUSTRIES. 


Schedule  of  Manufactures  to  Act  of  Union,  1st  August  1800. 

In  view  of  the  Motion  to  be  proposed  on  Friday  next  by  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart., 
M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Lyons,  M.P.,  for  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Irish  Industries,  it  may  be  well  to  tabulate  those 
Industries  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  successfully  worked  in  this  country,  and 
the  revival  of  which  may  be  anticipated  when  public  attention  is  fully  roused  to  their 
importance. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  accomplish,  as  in  the  laose  of  time  many  industries, 
once  flourishing,  have  totally  disappeared,  and  the  records  of  them  are  only  to  be  found 
by  laborious  research.  We  purpose  to  open  a special  record  in  these  pao-es,  and  we 
invite  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  Irish  Manufacturing  Industries, 
and  beg  them  to  favour  us  with  such  facts  and  references  as  fall  within  their  own  know- 
ledge, and  we  thus  anticipate  that,  within  a very  short  time,  a complete,  reliable,  and 
handy  schedule  of  Irish  Industries,  past  and  present,  may  be  compiled,  which  will  be  of 
great  practical  use  in  guiding  the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee,  the  appointment 
ot  which,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  as  a foregone  conclusion,  knowing  that  it  is  supported 
on  all  sides  of  the  House,  by  very  many  English  and  Scotch  Members,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  by  every  Member  now  holding  a seat  for  an  Irish  constituency.  One  of  the  most 
concise  and  authentic  sources  of  information,  though  unfortunately,  from  its  nature,  not 
by  any  means  a complete  or  exhaustive  record  of  Irish  Manufacturing  Industries  as 
they  existed  m the  last  year  of  the  last  century  (1800)  is  to  be  found  in  Schedule  I.  to 
the  Act  of  Umon,  which  bears  the  date  of  1st  August  1800,  which  we  give  nearly 
verbatim  as  follows : — 

Schedule  No.  1 to  Act  of  Union,  1st  August  1800,  of  the  articles  to  be  charged 
with  countervailing  duties  upon  importation  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  and  from 
Great  Britain  into  Ireland  respectively  according  to  the  6 th  Article  of  Union. 

Articles  A. 

Beer, 

Bricks  and  Tiles, 

Candles, 

Chocolate, 

Cordage, 

Cyder  and  Perry, 

(a)  Glass— Irish  Plate,  Flint,  Enamel,  Stained,  Frosted,  or  Phial  Glass,  Stained 
Window,  Crown,  or  German  Sheet,  Chemical  and  Garden  Glass,  Bottles,  Green 
Glass. 

Hops, 

(Z>)  Leather  Various  skins  enumerated  seriatim,  ditto  dressed  in  oil. 

Irish  Parchment,  Irish  vellum. 

Tanned  leather  articles,  boots,  shoes,  and  gloves,  buck,  deer,  and  elk  skins  dressed 
m oil. 

Mead  or  Metheglin. 

Paper  used  for  writing,  drawing,  or  printing ; Irish  elephant  and  cartridge  papers, 
wrappmg  papers,  sheathing  and  button  paper,  and  button  board,  paste  board, 
mill  board,  scale  board,  glazed  papers  for  clothiers  and  hot  pressers,  books  bound  or 
unbound,  maps  or  prints. 

Printed  goods,  printed  or  stained  papers  for  hangings,  calicoes  and  muslins,  linens, 
fustians,  velvets,  velverets,  dimities,  and  other  figured  stuffs  made  of  cotton,  or 
other  materials  mixed  or  wholly  made  of  cotton  wool.  Silk  handkerchiefs,  ditto 
printed,  stained,  painted,  or  dyed. 

Salt, 
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Salt,  per  bushel  of  56  pounds  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  salt,  or  Irish  glauber,  or  Irish 
epsom  salt,  Irish  rock  salt. 

Silk, —Manufacturers  of  ribbons  and  stuffs  of  silk  only,— note,  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  gauze,  and  one-third  of  the  weight  of  crape  to  be  deducted  for  gum  and 
dross. 

Silk  and  ribbons  mixed  with  gold  or  silver,  silk  stockings,  silk  gloves,  silk  fringe, 
silk  laces,  stitching  or  sewing  silk. 

Stuffs  of  silk  and  grogram  yarn,  stuffs  of  silk  mixed  with  inkle  or  cotton. 

Stuffs  of  silk  and  worsted. 

Soap,  per  pound  weight  avoidupois  ; hard  cake  or  ball  soap,  Irish  soft  soap. 

Spirits,  British,  per  gallon,  English  wine  measure  ; aqua  vitaj  or  strong  waters  distilled 
or  made  in  Ireland,  1 to  10  over  hydrometer  proof;  sweetened  or  compounded 
spirits. 

Starch,  per  pound  weight,  for  Irish  starch,  or  hair-powder. 

Sugars,  refined,  called  bastards,  lumps,  single  loaf,  powder  loaf,  double  loaf,  sugar- 
’ candy,  brown,  white,  refined  of  any  other  sort. 

Sweets,  per  English  wine  measure ; of  Irish  sweets,  or  other  Irish  liquors  made  by 
infusion,  fermentation,  or  otherwise  from  fruit  or  sugar. 

Tobacco  and  snuff,  per  pound  weight  of  manufactured  tobacco  of  the  growth  or  produce 
of  Ireland,  Irish  short-cut,  or  known  as  Spanish,  shag,  roll,  carrot ; rappee  snuff, 
Irish  “ Scotch  ” snuff,  tobacco-stalk  flour. 

Verjuice,  per  hogshead  of  53  gallons. 

Vinegar,  per  barrel  of  36  gallons. 

Wire,  per  ounce  troy  of  Irish  gilt  wire,  silver  wire,  Irish  gold  thread,  gold  lace,  gold 
fringe  made  of  plated  wire  spun  upon  silk,  silver  thread,  silver  lace,  silver  fringe. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  held  a high  place  in  Ireland  for  the  half  century  of  which  the 
Union  was  the  centre  period.  The  removal  of  the  export  duty  on  Irish  glass,  about  the 
year  1782,  gave  a great  stimulus  to  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  it  was  largely  imported 
into  England  by  families  of  the  highest  distinction.  It  will  be  interesting  to  state  that  the 
o-lass  supply  for  the  household  of  the  honourable  Baronet  who  now  proposes  the  Motion  for 
the  revival,  of  Irish  Industries,  was,  on  his  marriage,  ordered  from  Ireland.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  Seconder  glass  was  largely  manufactured  in  Cork,  where  the,  we  believe, 
present  sole  representative  in  all  Ireland  of  the  glass  manufacture,  made  his  earliest 
acquaintance  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  glass  manufacture.  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Potter’s 
Alley,  is  entitled  to,  and  we  cordially  wish  him,  an  early  and  a great  success  in  his  labour, 
so  lon«-  and  so  courageously  carried  on  under  such  difficulties  as  he  has  had  to  encounter 
in  theculpable  indifference  ot  the  Irish  public  to  their  own  best  interests. 

It  may  be  noted  that  manufactures  in  leather  reached  great  excellence  in  Ireland,  and 
continued  to  flourish  for  a considerable  period  after  the  Union.  The  national  wish  for 
liuntinc  sports  largely  encouraged  this  branch  of  trade,  and  on  the  authority  of  a workman 
not  long  since  deceased,  it  is  stated  that  sixty  leather  breeches  makers  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession in  honour  of  George  IV.,  on  his  arrival  in  1821. 

It  was  provided,  (40  George  III.,  c.  xxxi..  Royal  Assent,  1 August  1800),  “That  a 
further  sum  not  exceeding  3,000  l.  be  applied  thereout  by  the  said  society,  in  premiums 
for  promoting  agriculture  and  planting,  and  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  said  two  sums 
of  5,500  l.  and  10,000  and  all  such  parts  of  the  foregoing  several  sums,  except  the  sum 
of  l’sOO  l.  appropriated  as  aforesaid,  to  Glasnevin  Botanic  Institute,  as  shall  remain  un- 
applied in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  be  applied  by  the  said  society — in  procuring  agricultural 
examinations  into  all  or  any  of  the  counties  of  this  kingdom,  in  erecting  drawing  schools, 
exhibition  rooms  for  artists,  repositories  for  implements  of  husbandry  and  manufacture, 
buildings  for  a veterinary  institution,  and  such  other  buildings  as  the  society  shall  deem 
expedient,  in  paying  a salary  to  a veterinary  professor,  and  maintaining  a veterinary 
institution.” 

By  40  George  III.,  c.  36,  the  “ Old  Drapers’  Act  ” was  amended,  narrow  and  forest 
cloth  is  specified.  A deputy  alnager  is  appointed.  It  re-enacts  the  17th  and  18th 
George  II.,  the  19th  and  20th  George  III.,  and  21  st  and  22nd  George.IIL,  all  of  which 
are  worth  perusal  as  bearing  on  questions  of  Irish  Industries. 
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Co-Relation  of  Industries  with  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  by 
• Dr.  Lyons , m.p. 


Extract  from  the  “Leinster  Star,”  Saturday,  29  November  1834. 

In  our  first  article  we  noted  certain  manufactures  in  Ireland  of  which  record  is 
officially  made  in  the  Act  of  Union,  1st  August  1800,  because  they  were  to  continue 
with  the  countervailing  duty  on  the  occasion  of  their  export  from  Ireland  into  England, 
with  a corresponding  duty  on  goods  imported  into  Ireland  from  England  for  a stated 
period.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  manufactures  of  Ireland 
at  the  period  stated.  They  are  an  interesting  enumeration  so  far  as  they  go,  but  that 
is  only  so  far  as  they  came  within  the  provisions  of  the  particular  Act  in  question.  No 
notice,  is  taken,  of  the.  manufactures  of  linen  or  woollen,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  in  timber  or  the  metals  and  minerals.  It  would  be  interesting 
and  important  to  know,  for  instance,  something  of  the  duration  and  extent  of  the  great 
sailcloth  manufacture  of  the  south  of  Ireland  which  so  conspicuously  flourished  at 
Douglas,  near  Cork  ; of  the  great  provision  trade  which  supplied  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  Empire  over  a period  of  half  a century  filled  with  momentous  events  by  sea 
and  .land..  Of  the  industries,  the  operation  of  which  was  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  island,  important  as  they  were  to  its  inhabitants,  the  statutes  on  the  whole  take 
less,  distinct  notice,  and  their  history  and  finance  are  to  a large  extent  lost  in  the  nio-ht 
of  time.  ° 

We  trust  that  .in  answer  to  the  appeal  we  have  made,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  revival  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  a large  and  generous  response  will 
be  given  by  those  who  happen  to  possess  information  as  to  past  industries  in  Ireland ; 
m regard  to  their  extent,  their  finance,  and  the  causes,  so  far  as  known,  which  led  to 
their  decay  and  extinction. 

It  will  be  already  known  to  our  readers  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  yielding  to 
the  representations  made  to  them.,  have  signified  their  willingness,  if  the  ajiplication  for 
a Select  Committee  be  renewed  in  February  next,  to  grant  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  Irish  Industries,  and  all  the 
collateral  questions  concerned  therewith.  Much  will  depend  for  the  future  of  the  country 
on  the  skilled  knowledge  and  the  practical  acquaintance  with  her  wants  brought  to  bear 
on  this  inquiry.  Active  minds  are  already  at  work  framing  lines  of  inquiry  into  all  that 
concerns  the  resources  of  Ireland,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  and  we  trust  that  a 
b°ay  of  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  such  as  has  never  yet  been  accumulated  in  reo-ard  to 
the  natural  resources  and  the  capabilities  of  development  of  the  Island.  We°  again 
invite  the  personal  co-operation  of  all  who  have  facts  to  contribute  or  even  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  possible  lines  of  observation  and  inquiry  in  the  future.  But  we  are 
specially  anxious  to  be  supplied  with  illustrative  facts  as  to  details  of  industries  and 
manufactures  in  the  past.  In  the  instinctive  movement  of  the  country  which  now  so 
remarkably  possesses  its  population  in  favour  of  the  revival  of  its  industries,  we  recognise 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  day.  We  desire  to  see  this  movement  guided  into 
the  channels  which  experience  in  other  populations  shows  to  be  the  most  hopeful  and 
effective.  Now,  undoubtedly,  in  the  last  three-quarters  of  a century,  the  mind  of 
Ireland  lias  been  too  exclusively  concentrated  upon  the  land  and  the  purely  agricultural 
industries  thereof,  practically  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Let  us  see  what  light  the  experience  of  other  countries  throws  upon  this  complex 
problem  of. human  industries.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  fullest  and  the  most  pro- 
found elucidation  of  the  inter-dependence  of  the  agricultural  and  the  industrial  arts 
comes  from  the  newest  sphere  of  human  labour,  but  the  one  on  which  the  largest  opera- 
tions have  been  m progress,  the  United  States  of  America. 

. The  Agricultural  Department  of  Washington,  hardly  yet  ten  years  in  the  full  swing  of 
its  observations  and  researches,  owes  its  origin  to  the  gradual  recognition  by  the  advanced 
scientific  and  practical  men  of  the  country,  of  the  want  of  a centre  of  information,  and  of 
guidance  and  scientific  help  to  those  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  agricultural 
industry  throughout  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  In  its  present  enlarged 
operations  it  represents  the  experience,  ever  expanding,  of  a considerable  number  of 
years,  and  the  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  it  are  of  the  most  gigantic  proportions. 
Ihe  department  has  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  keep  itself  informed  of  all  the  practical 
improvements,  and  the  newest  scientific  discoveries  which  affect  the  interest  of  the  farmer, 
whether  it  be  m the  kind  or  quality  of  the  seed,  the  best  mode  of  its  cultivation,  the  im- 
plements best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  or  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  conditions  of  climate 
congenial  to  its  growth.  It  distributes  seeds,  which  it  takes  care  shall  be  the  very  best  of 
their  kind,  and  adapts  each  to  the  locality  where  the  product  will  be  the  most  profitable, 

impressing 
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impressing  on  the  minds  of  all  to  whom  they  are  sent  that  their  community  will  be 

benefited  by  the  results  of  their  experience  and  observations.  Ail  extensive  correspond- 
ence actively  carried  on  through  many  hundreds  of  accredited  and  responsible  agents 
with  all  parts  of  the  Union,  gives  assurance  of  the  wonderfully  beneficial  results  which 
have  been  obtained  by  the  distribution  of  seeds  of  superior  quality.  Ilie  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  reports  last  year  : “I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  crops  of  wheat  and 
oats  m this  oountiy  have  been  increased  many  millions  of  bushels  by  reason  of  the  quality 
of  the  seeds  distributed  by  this  department.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  memorable  instances  of  tl.e  beneficial  exertions  of  this  great 
department  is  illustrated  by  its  intervention,  after  the  terrible  destruction  of  all  agrioiil- 
tural  produce  by  the  plague  of  grasshoppers  which  visited  several  of  the  Western  States 
i“l87P4,  ' iLludLg  Missouri,  Minnesoti, ‘Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and,  in  part,  Colorado 
and  Dakota. 

All  vegetable  life  was  destroyed,  threatening  not  only  the  existence  of  the  population 
for  the  time  bebg,  but  depriving  them  of  all  hope  of  planting  for  the  next  season,  with 
the  possible  depopulation  of  the  whole  country  thus  afflicted.  Congress  wisely  inter- 
posed and  through  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Quartermaster’s  Department  of  the  Army,  made  provision  for  an  adequate  supply  of  seed 
by  an  appropriation  of  public  money. 

The  Agricultural  Department  early  found,  through  its  Statistical  _ and  other  Depart- 
ments that  to  illustrate  fully  the  conditions  of  the  agricultural  industries,  it  became  foiced 
™n  ti  em  to  make  collateral  inquiries  into  the  questions  and  problems  connected  with 
Z DeZtments  of  Forestry,  after  supply,  and  the  chemical,  mechanical,  mineral  and 
other  industries  which  it  was  found  had  most  important  bearing  on  the  markets,  home 
sld  foreign  and  the  general  demand  for  agricultural  produce  of  all  sorts.  Thus  the  mter- 
and  foreign,  ana  i eg  the  manufacturing-industrial,  and  the  commercial 

StiZ  of  the  country  became  revealed  in  the  most  striking  light  illustrating,  the  truth 
of  the  “reat  saying  of  Colbert  of  200  j ears  ago,  that  agriculture  and  commerce  (including 
ffldustr!)  have  help  the  two  paps  les  dear  mammdle,,  which  nourished  human  prosperity. 

to  no  wav  can  the  position  here  stated  be  better  illustrated  and  sustained  in  all  their 
beaZgs  than T„  ^contrast  afforded  by  a rich  agricultural  country  like  Virginia,  and 
one  cf  poorer  soil  such  as  Pennsylvania. 

Contrast  between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Tb„  Striking  contrast  between  the  results  of  agricultural  operations  pursued  singly  as 

States  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

TWp  hundred  years  a»o  Virginia  stood  as  to-day  in  resources  of  Nature,  yet.  a beau- 

“^SedrlB  JS 

^otSity  ftlt  60  woffld  have  brolgg  with  a suitable  combination  of  all  the  industrial 

destitute  01  natural  w J „ H ^ ( of  industrial  development  that  it 

^p^fS^ZaptjMof  the  delicate  and  refined  who  are  suffering 
for  something  to  do.  „ , 

More  than  ^^^^^^^.nnUur^^DDe^^^gr^ater  numbeQin^lmZrmer^st^fe^^e 

that  the  average  farm  w oi  k er  of  V a 1 . P.  ? ;necause  0f  the  other  four 

and  villages.  . . 

The  natural  law  maybe  formulated  thus:  Values  iu  agriculture  are  enhanced  by 
increase  of  non-agricultural  population. 

Applying  this  test  to  the  value  of  lands  In  the  47  states  and  ^^ma^vffled 

sSacfe  *a.*=s  ffS 

0.98?  424 
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second,  30  to  under  SO,  the  third,  50  to  under  70,  and  the  fourth 70  percent,  and  upwards 
engaged  in  agriculture,  being  thus  almost  exclusively  agricultural  states. 


No.  of- 

Value 

Per  Cent,  of 

States  and 

Acres. 

Value. 

W orkers 

Territories. 

per  A ore- 

in  Agricul- 
ture. 

First  Class  ... 

15 

77,250,742 

Dollars. 

2,985,641,197 

Dollars. 

38-65 

18 

Second  „ 

13 

112,321,257 

3,430,915,767 

30-65 

42 

Third  „ 

13 

237,873,040 

8,218,108,970 

13-53 

58 

Fourth  „ ... 

6 

108,036,793 

662,430,842 

5-18 

77 

The  deductions  drawn  from  these  figures,  and  similar  data,  fully  discussed  for  groups 
+ War  to  show. conclusively  that  as  the  proportion  of  agriculturists  increases  to 
Cnrnhn^" ' thf.Pnce  o[]aiid  declines  seriously.  The  six  states,  Georgia,  North 

A/aioiina,  bouth  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  with  percentages  V agricul- 
tuial  workers  averaging  77,  show  a value  per  acre  of  only  5 do  Is.  18  aits,  on"  the  average 
dia?rams  stnklng1>'  illustrate  the  positions  here  maintained,  and  the 
econnmv  fl  oe  ^omm?'s,onf of  Agriculture  claims  to  have  shown  by  this  law  of  industrial 
economy,  that  the  value  of  farm  land  depends  more  upon  the  diversification  of  industry 
than  upon  the  fertility  of  the.  soil,  and  that  the  farmer’s  income  is  highest,  where  the 
;l“eiS  aie  nneSt‘  Itlsflso  shown  that  the  wages  of  agriculturers’  labour  follow  the 
haIf  the  'vor,kers  are-  Owners,  the  competition  of  labour 

reductfnn  nf  i b 7 h°  if  °f  Wages>  and  when  the  proportion  reaches  three-fourths,  the 
lectuction  of  wages  usually  amounts  to  50  percent. 


Lettee  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Hamilton  to  Dr.  Lyons. 

To^nrovff  ly011s,  Mossyill,  A rda.ra,  4 .Tune  1885. 

nlaced  hv°th  p .v.rit U 1 1,tlTe  exaggerated  the  difficulties  under  which  we  are 
mw  fast  bill  of  ™a  the  mismanagemeut  of  those  wo  have,  1 enclose  you 

rru  ge  f. trees  fro“  tester.  V"T  came  by  rail  and  steamei  to 
Ardara  for  which  fft  m'f“'  ° the  to"'n  of  Donegal.  From  there,  hy  carrier,  17  miles  to 
rate  of  50  f I trn  for  ff  SgT**  7°U  °bserVe  1 was  Ob'"*®1  12  ..6i;  that  is  at  the 

corntre  st,r,dd»dr^r,hV6  °”rrier?  °?  th,“  r0,<i>  but  AejrWo  fixed  & tariff,  and  with  the 
T rJLft  *h.  T h ,secret  “o'eHesttey  impose  what  terms  they  please. 

No  trade  no  mcluf  ' ’W*?  *»  tbeIrisl>  F^gne  is  to  open  up  the  country  by  railroads, 
wfst  fiom  whefc  f re>  ?°  “““P!*™.  will  spring  into  existence  throughout  the  entire 
British Efxehendhw  “‘“"es  he  difficulties  of  the  country,  until  this'is  done  by  the 
as  fmattr  of  bw,'-  y “ matt.er  °f  ec™°”y  m government  the  State  should  do  it’  and 

iejection  of  Lord  G-  BentiMk’s  “ ” 
Yours,  &c. 

(signed)  J.  P.  Hamilton. 

thfcb^ueahltlng  this  the  carrier  tells  me  he  went  fOT  “V  “-“s.  but  «ai 


Captain  J . Hamilton. 


Druminin  Station,  21  May  1885. 


To  the  Finn  Valley  Railway  Company. 


Station  prom. 

Number 
A °f 

Description 

of 

Articles. 

Weight  charged 
for. 

Paid  on. 

Bailway 

Charge. 

Postage 

of 

Advice. 

Total 

to 

Pay. 

Tons.  Clots,  qrs.  lbs. 

s.  d. 

£■  i.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Stranorlar 

1 

Crate  trees  - 

0 5 0 0 

11  5 

- - 

- 

- 12  11 

Carnage  from  Drui 

-1 

Portei 

J.  E.  W. 

£■ 

- 12  6 
15  5 

Received  the  above  amount  of  12  s.  11  d. 
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Letter  from  the  Rev.  James  M'Fadden  to  Dr.  Lyons. 


Dear  Dr.  Lyons,  Gweedore,  County  Donegal,  5 June  1885. 

White  Marble. — I will  forward  by  parcels  post  on  Monday  a piece  of  the  Dunlewey 
white  marble. 

This  white  marble  is  largely  used  in  the  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Dunlewey,  as 
strings,  window  and  door-jambs,  corbels,  niche,  &c.  There  are  stones  from  2 feet  to 
3 feet  by  2 feet  and  by  18  inches,  varying  from  that  downward  according  to  the  required 
dimensions.  Competent  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  wealth  of  this  huge  vein  of  white 
marble  has  not  been  yet  touched,  owing  to  the  very  imperfect  and  superficial  opening  of 
the  quarry  so  far. 

Dove  Coloured  and  Salmon  Coloured  Marbles. — Of  these  varieties  there  are  several 
unopened  and  unexplored  veins  about  the  base  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Errigal. 

Sand. — Beautiful  sand  or  clay  for  polishing  plate,  &c.,  is  also  in  the  same  place,  and  a 
sore  of  red  soft  stone,  what  the  natives  call  “ keel.” 


Glass  Sand  of  Muckish. — There  is,  I am  told,  an  unlimited  supply  of  this  sand  on  the 
side  and  top  of  Muckish. 

There  is  also  a silver  and  lead  mine  within  four  miles  of  Gweedore  Hotel,  in  proportion 
of  about  one  of  silver  to  six  of  lead. 

Yours,  &c. 

(signed)  James  M‘Fadden,  p.p. 


p g, — Some  time  ago  Mrs.  Hart,  38,  Wimpole-street,  London,  W.,  was  communicating 
with  me  on  those  very  same  matters,  and  I forwarded  samples.  If  you  could  find  time 
to  call  upon  Dr.  Hart,  her  husband,  editor  of  « British  Medical  Journal,”  at  the  above 
address,  you  would  be  delighted  with  himself  and  Mrs.  Hart.  You  would  see  the  Donegal 
industry  that  they  are  pushing,  and  the  Gweedore  frieze  and  knitting ; and  you  would 
find  out  an  immense  lot  about  this  district,  and  Irish  industries  generally.  I am  after 
writing  to  Mrs.  Hart  and  telling  her  that  you  have  written  to  me  about  marble,  &c.,  and 
suo,°-estin£  that  Mr.  Hart  should  see  you  personally. 

DO  O j TJ*£  Tji 


5 A 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lane. 


Letter  from  Messrs.  Jones  Brothers  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Lane. 

Fishmongers  Hall  Wharf,  London, 

Dear  Sir,  28  May  1885. 

Your  favour  of  23rd  instant  duly  received.  Enclosed  we  give  you  a Statement  of  the  yearly 
imports  of  Irish  and  Foreign  butter,  taken  from  the  records  in  our  office,  from  and  including  1848  to 
1885  ; a glance  at  these  will  show  when  imports  of  the  former  declined,  and  of  the  latter  increased. 
These  returns  do  not  deal  with  exact  quantities,  for  such  could  not  be  obtained ; no  doubt  imports 
of  both  were  in  excess  of  the  quantities  given,  but  these  are  close  enough  for  comparison.  The 
influences  which  have  resulted  in  declining  imports  of  Irish  and  increasing  imports  of  Foreign,  are, 
we  think,  in  favour  of  foreign  compared  with  Irish  ; freedom  from  saltness,  uniformity  of  selections 
in  quality,  colour  and  texture  ; uniformity  and  exactness  in  weights,  and  tightness  and  neatness  of 
packages. 

We  believe,  although  not  able  to  state  as  a fact,  that  butterine  and  all  similar  mixtures  is  in  the 
majority  of  instances  consumed  as  butter. 

France  has  sent  the  increased  quantities  of  Foreign,  or  nearly  the  whole. 

Yours,  &c. 

William  J.  Lane,  Esq.,  Cork.  Jones  Brothers. 


Imports  of  Butter  for  the  Years  ending  as  follows : — 


Irish. 

Foreign. 

Irish. 

Foreign. 

1848  -May  29 

379,902 

576,888 

1867  - 

May  27 

. 

71,977 

1,079,020 

1849  - „ 28 

355,563 

633,910 

1868  - 

„ 

26 

- 

66,447 

1,116,126 

1850  - „ 27 

366,356 

597,933 

1869  - 

31 

- 

65,019 

1,227,133 

1851  - „ 26 

845,601 

651,094 

1870  - 

„ 

30 

60,065 

1,172,752 

1852  - „ 31 

369,060  ' 

661', 070’ 

1871  - 

30 

- 

53,102 

1,152,682 

1853  - „ 30 

434,580 

681,024 

1872  - 

27 

- 

45,056 

1,115,096 

1854  - „ 29 

332,525 

567,088 

1873  - 

26 

- 

53,201 

1,125,039 

1865  - „ 28 

293,626 

612,230 

1874  - 

26 

28,506 

1,387,989 

1856  - „ 26 

313,406 

559,948 

1875  - 

31 

- 

19,329 

1,390,661 

1857  - June  1 

277,478 

637,050 

1876  - 

„ 

29 

37,056 

1,296,949 

1858  - May  31 

292,571 

488,614 

1877;- 

„ 

28 

- 

19,748 

1,314,022 

1859  - „ 30 

350,073 

404,252 

1878  - 

„ 

27 

- 

14,167 

1,294,646 

1860  - „ 28 

245,617 

500,382 

1879  - 

„ 

26 

- 

13,011 

1,173,898 

1861  - „ 27 

158,810 

687,403 

1880  - 

„ 

31 

10,158 

1,561,233 

1862  - „ 26 

162,628 

494,052 

1881  - 

30 

- 

5,707 

1,795,842 

1863  - „ 25 

189,081 

445,302 

1882  - 

30 

- 

5,511 

1,723,486 

1864  - „ 30 

161,040 

450,227 

1883  - 

28 

4,262 

1,767,246 

1865  - „ 29 

131,739 

509,466 

1884  - 

26 

5,168 

1,703,772 

1866  - „ 28 

110,459 

976,699 

1885  - 

26 

' 

3,703 

1,679,783 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Lane. 


The  Receipts  and  the  Qualities  of  the  Cork  Butter  Market. 


Increase  Superfine 
Receipts  of  Open  Market 


Total  Decrease 


Number 
of  Firkin: 


1,155  109,552  18,787  12,895  4,272 


17,811  54,411 
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5ths. 

Total. 

( 

From  9th  April  1883  to  9th  April  1884  104,294 

124,496 

72,381  12,453 

1,611 

315,235 

The  Receipts  of  Ordinary  ^ 

From  15th  April  1884  to  9th  April  1885  94,192 

116,483 

62,803  10,829 

1,073 

285,380 

Decrease 

29,855 

Fine. 

Mild. 

The  Receipts  of  Fine  and  I 

From  9th  April  1883  to  9th  April  1884  - 

14,889 

7,225 

22,114 

Mild  - ( 

From  15th  April  1884  to  9th  April  1885  - 

13,117  J 

Decrease 

3,706 

f 

From  15th  April  1884  to  9th  April  1885 

- - 

8,233 

The  Receipts  of  Superfine  < 

From  9th  April  1883  to  9th  April  1884 

7,324 

Increase 

909 

The  Receipts  of  Open!. 

From  1st  September  1884  to  9th  April  1885 

- - - - 

2,904 

Market  - - ~J 

1 
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P APER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Sexton  (a  Member  of  the  Committee). 


Letter  from  Mr.  James  Winstanley  to  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P. 

Sjr,  _ . _ 42-45,  Back-lane,  Dublin,  13  June  1885. 

As  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  give  in  a few  condensed  sentences  any  fair 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  Ireland,  I take  the  liberty  of  writing 
you  in  order  to  furnish  information  more  detailed  than  could  be  given  in  terse  replies  to 
the  three  general  queries  submitted  in  the  circular  sent  me  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Irish  Industries. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  Ireland  is  conducted  upon  two  lines,  viz.,  the  old 
hand-sewn  system,  and  the  new  machine-sewn,  pegged  and  rivetted  system,  adapted  to 
the  supply  of  ready-made  goods.  Since  the  introduction  of  this,  the  “ Bench  ” system,  the 
former  has  gradually  declined,  and  is  lessening  year  by  year,  in  proportion  as  the 
facilities  for  turning  out  improved  ready-made  goods  are  increased.  There  are  isolated 
districts  in  Ireland  where  the  old  system  still  holds  its  ground,  but  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  the  cheapness  and  finish  of  the  “ bench  ” goods,  the  variety  of  patterns,  and 
the  convenience  of  immediate  supply,  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  market.  Whilst  it 
may  hence  be  inferred  that  the  number  of  persons  actually  employed  at  shoemakino-  over 
the  country  must  be  greatly  diminished,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  under  the  new 
system,  a much  larger  quantity  of  goods  is  turned  out  in  a given  time. 

Established  in  Dublin  some  25  years  ago,  this  branch  of  industry  has  made  progress, 
though  slowly , and  at  present  gives  employment  to  500-G00  hands,  male  and  female,  a 
fact  which  has  of  late  stimulated  enterprise  in  other  centres  of  population,  in  Clonmel, 
Cork,  and  Belfast,  where  factories  have  been  opened  and  business  secured.  On  the 
general  question,  then,  of  the  trade,  I have  to  say  that  the  old  hand-sewn  system  is 
declining,  and  the  ready-made  “ Bench  ” system  appears  to  gain  ground. 

In  making  this  statement,  however,  I do  not  imply  that  the  trade  is  at  all  what  it  might 
be  in  Ireland.  The  progress  is,  in  fact,  only  relative,  or  by  way  of  a transfer  from  one 
method  of  manufacture  to  another.  The  factories  in  Ireland,  employing,  say,  1,000  hands, 
supply  but  a small  per-centage  of  the  ready-made  goods  used  in  the  country,  not  more, 
I should  say,  than  25  per  cent.,  the  balance  being  imported.  As  for  export  from  Ireland, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  nil.  Under  the  old  hand-sewn  system,  export  was  a staple 
business  of  Dublin,  a very  large  trade  being  done  with  the  young  Colonies,  which  now 
manufacture  their  own,  and  in  most  cases  prohibit  import  by  duties.  The  state  of  the 
trade,  as  noted  above,  is  in  my  opinion  primarily  attributable  to  the  question  of  price, 
irrespective  of  quality.  The  cheap  article  sells,  though  to  the  purchaser  it  is  dear  at  any 
pnce  ; I can  say  from  my  experience  that  traders,  otherwise  patriotic,  will  send  an  order 
to  England  or  Scotland  for  a difference  of  3 d.,  2 d.,  or  even  1 d.  per  pair,  though  they 
Know  that  the  quality  cannot  be  as  good  as  in  the  home-made  article.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  country  is  flooded  with  rubbish  at  prices  which  appeal  to  the  poverty  of  too 
many  of  our  people,  a very  false  economy ; one  of  the  points  upon  which  education  is 
much  needed.  Added  to  this  inducement  of  low  price,  there  is  the  apparently  reckless 
elasticity  of  terms  upon  which  the  goods  will  be  supplied;  in  fact,  it  is  a scramble  amongst 
the  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  for  which  can  secure  trade  at  atiy 
cost.  ftot  only  are  extravagant  discounts  allowed,  and  prices  quoted  which  can  do  little 
more  than  cover  cost  of  production  (and  in  many  cases  apparently  not  even  that),  but 
orders  will  be  booked  forward  for  months;  everything,  in  a word,  to  secure  an  outlet  for 
the  goods.  It  is  the  over-production  of  these  cheap,  shoddy  goods,  and  the  ruinous 
system  of  disposing  of  them,  so  amply  evidenced  by  the  weekly  returns  of  manufacturers’ 
bankruptcies,  which  cripple  the  market  for  honest,  serviceable  articles. 

It  may  be  urged  that  if  such  goods  have  obtained  hold  on  the  Irish  market,  the  best 
way  to  meet  it  is  to  have  them  made  in  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
rivalry  between  Irish  and  other  makers  is  not  one  of  cheapness,  but  one  of  quality.  No 
Irish  manufacturer,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  has  yet  attempted  the  experiment  of  putting 
out  a stili  worse  boot  than  his  cross-channel  opponent,  for  of  course  cheapening  means 
reduction  of  quality  and  cost.  It  is  the  best  feature  of  the  Irish  trade  that  there  is  no 
ambition  to  supplant  imported  rubbish  by  rubbish  of  home  manufacture. 

The  excessive  competition,  again,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a false  credit 
system,  winch  finds  its  natural  end  in  arrangement  of  bankruptcy,  under  which  the 
creditor  is  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  debtor.  If  to  this,  as  to  other  trades,  any  legis- 
lative help  is  to  be  given,  a sweeping  measure  of  reformed  bankruptcy  law  must  be 
substituted  for  the  ruinous  enactments  now  in  force.  The  abnormal  facilities  for  claim- 
ing ‘ protection  of  the  Court,”  and  the  statutory  delays  in  service  and  maturing  of  writs, 

place 
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place  the  manufacturer  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer,  the  more  so,  that  in  the  eager  rush 
for  business  the  defaulting  debtor  need  never  be  at  a loss  for  continued  credit,  io 
cheap  prices,  extraordinary  discounts,  long  terms,  is  added  perfect  readiness  on  the  part 
of  very  many  cross-channel  manufacturers  to  continue  their  supply  after  arrangement. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  such  a combination  of  “ advantages  ” militate  very  seriously 
ao-ainst  legitimate  business,  and  retard  the  development  of  productive  industry. 

°The  matter  of  railway  rates  is  one  of  great  importance  as  bearing  upon  this  particular 
trade  The  through-rate  system  enables  goods  to  be  imported  and  delivered  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  at  ratios  much  below  the  direct  charges  from  Dublin  or  the  other  manu- 
facturing centres  to  the  same  places.  A few  years  ago  I was  instrumental  in  having 
this  burden  somewhat  lightened,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  allurements  before  men- 
tioned, cheap  railway  carriage  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  cross-channel  goods.  The 
argument  that  the  through  rate  acts  both  ways  is  unfortunately  mapplicaole  in  this 
case,  as  the  export  is  practically  nil.  Were  imported  goods  placed  m this  respect  on  the 
same  footing  as  Irish  manufactures,  the  chances  of  the  latter  would  be  considerably 
enhanced.  As  an  illustration,  I may  say  that  I lost,  some  time  ago,  two  or  three  clients 
simply  and  solely  upon  account  of  railway  charges.  It  imperial  legislation  can  do 
nothing  to  lessen  this  tax  upon  Irish  industry,  local  pressure  should  be  biought  .0 

^Tcannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  position  taken  up  by  the  “ monster  ” drapery 
houses  in  this  country.  They  have  done  a great  amount  of  mischief  m introducing  and 
selling  to  their  customers  the  very  lowest  classes  of  boots _ and  shoes,  and  so  far  as  my 
expenence  goes,  have  steadily  refused  to  encourage  home  industry.  Had  they  chosen  to 
recommend  the  products  of  the  latter,  their  clients  would  no  doubt  have  accep  ed  them, 
and  an  immense  increase  in  the  -native  output  of  goods  would  have  resulted.  Now 
however,  “drapery  ” boots  are  made  almost  exclusively  across  channel,  and  aie  imported 

to  the  value  of  many  thousands  of  pounds  annually.  , 

* After  mature  deliberation,  I believe  that  the  depression  of  the  trade  is  attributable  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  poverty  of  the  great  consuming  classes  limiting  their  puichase.  to  the 
lowest  price  -mods,  on  the  other,  to  the  handicapping  of  railway  carnage,  and  the  neks  of 
trldTno  in  face  of  a code  of  bankrnptcy  law  which  acts  only  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
manufacturer  The  weekly  returns  of  the  manufacturers  bankruptcies  before  referred 
to  hare  to  do  almost  exclusively  with  the  makers  of  the  cheapest  goods,  yet  they  are 
beiim  continuously  recruited,  and  so  the  unhealthy  business  goes  on.  The  masses  do  not 
get  serviceable  woods,  commercial  morality  is  undermined,  and  the  industry  which  should 
flourish  has  to  fight  hard  for  existence.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  onr  people  must 
be  relieved  from  the  pinch  of  poverty,  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  retailers 
who  are  mainly  responsible,  the  question  of  railway  freights  must  be  carefully  considered, 
the  lewd  avenues  for  dishonesty  closed,  and  Government  come  to  the  aid  of  that  indus- 
trial life  which  Sdr  predecessors  almost  strangled.  An  important  step  in  tins  direction 
miwht  be  taken  were  a certain  proportion  of  Governmental  contracts  for  army,  naval  and 
civil  purposes,  guaranteed  to  Ireland  for  competition  among  Irish  manufacturers  only,  and 
to  be1  manufactured  in  Ireland.  Further,  were  the  Government  to  estobjr A ‘ 
fmtories  on  their  own  account,  similar  to  those  which  already  exist  m England,  ship 
buUdhnr  'yards)1  naval  stations’,  &c„  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  he jrodurtive 
energies  of  the  country,  and  carry  with  them  great  wealth  from  which  ail  trades  must 
benefit. 


T.  Sexton,  Esq.,  m.p. 


I have,  &c. 

(signed)  James  Winstanley. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Dr.  Lyons. 


SYNOPSIS  of  Evidence  to  be  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Ibish 
Industkies,  by  Arthur  G.  Ryder,  a.i.c.e.i..  Manager,  Oyoca  Mineral  Comnanv 
Limited.  1 

-AW  "PStt™  in  'Count y Wicklow,  I propose  to  consider  the  snbiect 

their  f he,,i?’TV‘mi  The  I™8™4  capacities  of  the  mines,  with  notes'^  on 

III  The  h«th  T’  CaUSeS  "hioh  haTe  led  to  theh'  present  inactivity- 

fy  Theeff  et  f Sl,°f  eff?c‘mS  “revival  of  the  mining  industries  of  the  district 
IV.  Ihe  effect  of  such  a revival  on  the  population  of  the  county. 

The  principal  mineral  products  of  the  County  Wicklow  are  sulphur  in  the  form  of  iron 
There  are  at  least  two  distinct  mining  districts  in  the  county.  In  the  more  northerly 

it!?  “ ? a; 

S‘ZelLTfvef?L 

I™**>  'vlt,?0U1t  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  trade  might  now  be  revived  nnd  thP 

ssdp  is  nk  t-MBSS 

■ M73?55oi.(c)  COnSumI,tl0n  of  ,ro“  Pyrites  in  1883  amounted  to  628,960  tons,  valued  at 

Copper.  There  are  many  lodes  of  copper  pyrites  which  are  for  the  moot  norf  in 
quality,  but  some  of  them  could  even  now  be  profitably  worked  were  Xntale  tak^n  of 

recent 

(?)  Trans-Geological  Society,  1850-55,  p.  168. 

(6)  Dr.  Wm,  Frazer,  m.rj.a. 


(c)  “ Mineral  Statistics/’  1883. 
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recent  improvements  ill  crushing  and  dressing  machinery,  of  the  enormous  water-power 
available  ’and  of  the  natural  facilities  for  working  by  means  of  adits.  In  some  instances 
lodes  are  known  to  exist  containing  dj  per  cotit.  to  16  per  cent,  of  copper  (a).  These,  I 
need  hardly  add,  would  well  repay  development. 

Cement  Cornier.— The  cementation  process,  as  adopted  here,  is  extremely  economical,  the 
■ wTter  l3uo  merely  run  over  pieces  of  broken  metal  in  wooden  launders  ; the  copper 
ffiKSWSKSS  is  precipitated  on  the  metals,  mid  is  then  brushed  off,  dried, 
and Void  A reference  to  the  last  Eeport  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Mines  will  show 
that  the  cement  copper  from  Anglesea  assayed  only  9-4  per  cent,  of  metallic  coppei,  while 
fat  from  the  Ovoca  district  averaged  no  less  than  35  per  cent.  At  the  Connorree  Mine 
the  “feeder  ” of  water  is  known  to  be  about  24,000  gallons  per  hour,  and  careful  analyses 
show  it  to  contain  from  15  to  40  grains  of  metallic  copper  per  gallon  (4).  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  this  can  be  extracted  by  cementation. 

Lead,  Galena,  and  Zinc  are  only  found  in  this  district  m the  i Milestone. 

CaH  is  disseminated  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ovoca  district,  and  has  been  found  in 

Gold  is  disseminaten  i g ; worked  17  samples  of  local  ores,  clays, 

S of  theTse  1 found  gold  ranging  from  a trace  up  to 

t chvts  per  ton  I have  read  of  a foreign  mine  where  ores  holding  3 dwts.  per  ton  are 

profitably  worked.  The  “ rotten  quarto  ” of  Connorree,  containing.  6 dwts.,  can  be  laised 
for  2 s.  per  21  cwts. 

works  of  Ireland  later  on. 

SK£-  ::LTZ%%  ol  excellent  quality,  and  sells  readily  at  a remunerative  price. 


Lead.  | 

Silver,  per  Ton, 
20  cwts. 

Bluestone  from  Morfa  Dbu  Mine 

\ Anglesea  -j 

1 12  per  cent. 

7 oz. 

„ Mona  Mine 

-j  l 

I 13  „ 

„ Kilmacoo  - 

- - - - 

| 22-55 

10  „ 

.1  ivsn  son  miners  were  employed  at  Cronebane,  when  a discovery  of  blue- 

In  the  year  1753,  500  mine  P his  rt  t0  Earl  Cadogan,  writes  m 

ST  ™ “Beneath  bluestone)  lies  a rich  rooky  silver  ore,  which  sparkles 

that  year.  Beneath  tnm  t..e.,  t>  e 7^  of  a ,on  of  0I.e>  b6S)des  a great  quantity 

K Jlea°d^'  S n is  but  re,sonP,hle  to  conclude  that  similar  eonditiens  now  prevail  at 
KiCaooo,  where  about  800  tons  of  bluestone  are  now  m srght. 

Before  entering  on  the  second  portion  of  my  evidence  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  following 

400  ounces  of  goli(/ - In "$„0  0un0e8  lere  imported  to  England  in  1883.  bmoe 
21796°K“w 00.L  to  6o!6ooTworth  of  gold  has  been  found  in  Wicklow,  mclndmg 
24  oz.  and  22  oz.  nuggets.  (A).  _ ' 

In  Ballymttrtagh  5,000 1 capital  seated i a g'»P6rtf  " were  em- 
400,000  L,  after  paying  over  300, ouu  t.  in  aivm^u  ployed, 

(f)  Kane’s  “ Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland," 

(a)  Mr.  J.  Carter  Bell,  f.c.s.  184g/ 

(b)  Professor  Tichborne,  ll.d.  . , i jjunt>s  « British  Mining,”  p.  902. 

(c)  Dana’s  “ Mineralogy,  oth  edition.  (l  M5neral  statistics,”  1883. 

(d)  1883. 

(e)  “ Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  4 1. 
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ployed,  who  were  paid  in  “ Carnac  ” pennies  coined  at  the  mine.  The  number  now  at 
work  is  eight,  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  property  about  10,000/. 

Cronebane  produced  17,210/.  worth  cement  copper  from  1759  to  1765  (a)  In  lxxq 
the  value  was  572  7.  In  1799  it  yielded  7,523  tons  of  copper  ore,  although  a tax  of 
lbs.  b <7  per  ton  was  imposed  on  all  Irish  ores  imported  to  Great  Britain  (70  I„  1883 
the  whole  district  produced  78  tons  (c).  Cronebane  halfpennies  were  also  coined.  In 
Connorree,  out  of  a royalty  of  1,975  acres,  about  20  acres  only  have  been  worked."  IQ 
this  limited  space,  Mr.  Hitchens  calculates  that  200,000  tons  of  iron  pyrites  and  43  000 
tons  of  copper  ores  are  now  laid  open.  ’ 

As  to  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  present  stagnation,  the  principal,  I am 
convinced,  has  been  utter  ignorance  of  mining  matters  on  the  part  of  most  of 
the  past  dn  ectors,  combined  with  gross  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  some  agents.  In 
one  case  too,  a prosperous  concern  was  ruined  by  the  embezzlement  of  its  workmo-  capital 
at  a critical  period  of  its  existence.  In  the  excitement  resulting  from  the  enormous 
Sffhf  f°r  ir°n  1?yirilteS  m 18t°,’ the  ®ole  obiect  of  a]1  concerned  appears  to  have  been  to 
sell  the  oi e as  quickly  as  possible.  But  little  regard  was  had  to  the  proper  development 

even^thn'nSon01'6  7®  ™sed  f(n;  Sreat?r  expedition  in  the  most  extravagant  manner, 
°f  he  fl0ad,8  7beinS  in.°!ie  “Stance  torn  up  and  sold  as  sulphur  ore. 
All  fnvtf  Lfchanfte.  was  500ded  .Wlth  fining  shares.  Fortunes  were  made  and  lost. 
AH  soi  ts  and  conditions  of  men  invested  in  shares.  Then  came  the  news  from  Spain  • 
valuer  fell  but  mine-owners  refused  to  abate  their  terms,  and  coerced  manufacturers  into 
dtoS1 btfV"maTSt+0theUSe  °f  SPan5sh  Sha,reholders  lost  heart;  ZnlZs 
discovered  that  in  order  to  meet  competition,  some  cheaper  means  of  winning  the  ores  was 
essential.  Money  was  not  forthcoming  to  effect  the  change.  The  mines  fell  into  uSr 
disrepute,  until  to  repeat  the  words  of  a distinguished  Member  of  Parliament  who  knows 
IreUnd  we  !,  “the  very  ex, stei.ee  of  minerals  in  Wicklow  is  now  considered  mythSH 
fej?;  D,ck,nso„  s Report  fo  the  Secretary  of  State  for  1878,  he  quotes  the  followin'* 
etter  from  a mining  authority  at  Ovoea  : “ The  information  contained  in  Chapter  III  of1 
last  yeai  s Report  would  induce  the  belief  that  if  more  capital  were  introduced  into  this 
country,  and  its  expenditure  placed  in  proper  hands,  a better  and  more  industrioSlpMt 
might  be  promoted  among  ns,  and  mining  become  a reality  rather  than  a speculation 
With  -respect  to  our  prospects  hero,  they  are  very  shadowy  indeed.  Our  staple  trade’ 
the  u-on  pyrites’ mines,  may  be  said  to  have  ceased.  The  Sjpanish  mines  hav  b eafi? t’ 
out  of  the  market.  So  great  are  their  resonrees  that  we  can  never  hope  to  resume  the 

about°3  ton  teM  “T®  r™  “°Ce-'  At  El0  Tfato  il  Appears,  the1  daily  out-put  is 

ut  3;6„„  tons  rich  irou  pyrites,  containing,  besides  sulphur,  2 per  cent  of  copper 
and  their. reserves. are  said  to  be  60,000,000  tons.  With  such  a concern  it  is  hopeless*?,; 
us  to  contend.— (signed)  Henry  Robinson .”  peiess  loi 

4,®. 1 Efd  before>  1 believe  that  most  of  the  Ovoca  mines  could  easily  be  placed  in  a 
portion  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Spanish  mines.  For  the  prelent  t may  be  a 
suffi  lent  comment  on  the  letter  to  state,  that  the  only  Ovoea  mill™  S i™ 
pyrites  .hipped  more  last  year  than  the  whole  district  did  in  1878.  The  letter  however 
m0rr  Pnlairy  ?l,an  "’01'dB  °f  m'M  *lle  despondent  fe’elino- held 
hav'e  on  ?g?men?'P  ? , Ti”“'  ***«  -Stakes  in  management 

7 “7  intensified  this  feeling,  and  to-day  it  is  impossible  to  raise  money  loculi* 
Suit?  v?loP“e“*  of  ,heaf  rich  properties.  In  England  it  is  equally  futile  to  seek 
Seland.  g ° !’reralen“  01  ideas  regarding  the  political  condition  of 

impurtant  factor  in  the  dissipation  of  the  mineral  trade  in  these  days  of  close 
piices  has  been  the  apparent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  railway  directors  to  encourage 
bus  ness  by  granting  lower  rates  and  greater  facilities.  SpeakiL  very  “eneSllv  ofr 

t^T’-Ser%  me  ,n“l“ble  of  realising  the  facts,  that  low  rates  brin/iarge 

traffics  ; that  private  sidings  arc  neither  illegal  nor  impossible  of  construct;??  . 2?.,  if 
smallest  concession  may  nowadays  create  a vast  industry;  and  that  £ ’em  ext? 
t rath°“  °r  "ermS  the“’  rat°S  °thel’  thaB  the  Presence  of  a competing  railway 

frot*?fSl“*«  ”.nd“  wMch  m0B‘  of  the  Wicklow  mines  are  placed  arises 
thetons  oiththi  is  0P:rg  .?era,  "Pf  Pf‘  ™“gers  commenced  by  sinking  from 
“S3  0 the.™ls-  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  driven  in  adits  from  the  valley? 

. .so  had  avoided  all  cost  for  pumping  and  winding,  there  would  not  to-div  be  n rioha* 

m no  case  has  full  advantage  been  taken  of  her  o-ifts  y ’ Dut 

tlfe  he1'mentaM,0nrf  ’ Wlth  thls  qualification,  however,  as  to  Wicklow  that  much  of 
Ovoca 

(а)  Rutty’s  “Natural  History  of  Dublin.” 

(б)  Hunt’s  “British  Mining,”  p.  277. 


(c)  “ Mineral  Statistics,’’  1883. 
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Ovoca  district,  would  prove  a large  tract  of  highly  mineralized  country,  but  it  would  also, 
as  a matter  of  certainty,  afford  cement  copper  at  a nominal  cost,  would  drain  the  mines, 
and  by  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  winding  and  pumping,  would  render  a revival 
of  the  iron  pyrites  trade  practicable,  besides  reducing  the  cost  of  carriage  to  sea-board 
by  300  per  cent. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a separate  channel  along  the  bank  of  the  Ovoca  river,  m 
order  to  carry  off  the  mine  water  of  the  district,  and  so  prevent  the  poisoning  of  fish. 
Personally,  1 see  no  necessity  for  this,  but  if  it  be  done,  I would  strongly  urge  that  it 
-be  made  of  sufficient  size  to  float  the  produce  of  Ballymurtagh  and  Tygroney  mines 
direct  to  the  vessels  in  Arklow  Harbour.  Such  a water-way  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 

to  these  mines.  , . . -.1*1 

Nothin^  astonished  me  more  on  my  return,  after  eight  years  spent  m America,  than  the 
enormous'amount  of  water-power  running  to  waste  in  Ireland.  I have  since  succeeded 
in  transmitting  60  horse-power  to  a height  of  625  feet-  and  a distance  of  4 miles  from  the 
Ovoca  river,  a river  that  would  be  valued  simply  at  millions  of  money  for  manufacturing 
purposes  in ’America.  With  this  power  at  hand,  adits  might  be  driven  most  inexpen- 
sively, crushing  and  dressing  machinery  might  be  run  at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  and 

many  manufactures  profitably  carried  on.  . '■  • - 

As  a further  most  important  means  of  developing  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  district,  f 
would  recommend  the  erection  of  iron  and  copper  smelting  works  on  the  spot.  At 
one  time  smelting  works  and  forges  were  found  all  over  Ireland  ; but,  without  troubling 
the  Committee  with  too  much  ancient  history,  it  may  be  enough  to  give  here  the  following 

Sh  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  accompanied  Henry  II.  to  Ireland,  notices  the  enormous 
Quantities  of  woods  everywhere  existing.  These  were  largely  cut  down  by  the  English, 
nartlv  for  military  purposes,  partly  to  deprive  the  unfortunate  natives  of  their  hiding 
nlaces  partly  to  obtain  more  profitable  lands,  and  very  much  for  fuel,  bo  anxious  were 
the  new  landlords  to  destroy  the  forests,  that  many  old  leases  contained  clauses  coercing 
the  tenants  to  use  no  other  fuel.  These  early  English  settlers  being  continually  engaged 
in  warfare  were  unable  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country.  Put  about  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  many  large  smelting  works  were 
erected  to  treat  not  only  the  Irish  ores,  but  also  English  ores  imported  from  Whitrish 
near  Ulverston.  Bar-iron  works  were  also  started,  as  well  as  large  foundries,  where 
ordnance  pots  &c.,  were  cast.  The  famous  warrior.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  employed 
2 500  to’  2,600  men  at  his  works.  The  native  Irish  being  then  considered  “ one  of  the 
most  barbarous  nations  of  the  whole  earth,”  and  « having  no  skill  m any  of  those 
things ’’were  not  employed  in  any  of  the  works,  which  were  manned  by  English  and 
Dutch’(a)  In  Tyrone’s  rebellion,  therefore,  as  was  most  natural  the  Irish  “broke  down 
and  quite' demolished  almost  all  the  fore-mentioned  ironworks,"  and  “all  the  miners 
were  put  to  the  sword,  being  English  and  Dutch  (4)  In  Connaught  the  coal  was  found 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  smelting  operations,  and  the  first  ship  built  by  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company  at  Limerick  was  fitted  out  and  fastened  with  iron  from  Di’um- 
sharabo  /c)  This  iron  is  described  by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  C.E.,  m 1856,  as  of  a 
density  inferior  only  to  Bowling  and  Devon,  a tenacity  superior  to  all,  and  a closeness 
of  o-rain  and  structure  nearly  resembling  the  best  iron  that  England  can  produce  (a). 
Unfortunately  the  total  destruction  of  the  forests  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  works, 
and  so  serious  was  the  economic  result  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  passed  an  Act 
requiring  the  planting  of  260,000  trees.  This  Act,  however  became  ineffectual 

So  much  for  the  past.  In  1883  there  were  m Great  Britain  900  blast  furnaces 
/«2 \ in  blast),  5,602  puddling  furnaces,  904  rolling  mills,  and  113  steel  converters (e). 
In  Ireland  there  was  not  a solitary  one.  So  much  for  the  present.  For  the  future,  as 
far  as  the  Wicklow  mines  are  concerned,  there  is  now  a supply  of  wood  available  foi 
charcoal-burning,  which  would  be  adequate  for  many  years,  and  we  confidently  expect 
great  ultimate  results  from  Dr.  Lyons’  re-afforestermg  scheme.  But  overlying  the 
mineral  bell  one  of  the  best  materials  known  for  smelting  purposes  is  to  be  found  in  the 
neat  In  the  works  at  Bergen  in  Sweden,  in  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Russia,  Holland,  the 
Utrecht  Mint  and  other  places,  peat  is  thus  employed,  and  compressed  peat  made  into 
coke  affords  a fuel  superior  to  charcoal,  and  greatly  improves  the  quality  of  the  iron.  In 
this  connection  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a letter  written  by  the  late  Sn  W. 
lemens  mci  ,' K,  to  Professor  Emereon  Reynolds,  M u.,  in  1872  . He  writes,  « I 
am  convinced  that  through  the  application  of  peat,  several  branches  of  industry  may  be 
planted  with  great  advantage  in  Ireland.  I have  employed  it  with  complete  success  for 
makin°-  steel  in  England.’  , , . , 

Wijstow  possesses  timber,  peat,  water-power,  a railway,  good  haAours,  limestone, 
feldspar,  &o„  for  fluxing,  and  large  quantities  of  excellent  iron  ore.  The  Kilbride  mag- 
netite forms  a vein  two  to  three  miles  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  of  unknown  depth,  it 
is  very  dense,  its  sp.  gr.  being  4-37,  and  it  contains  a very  low  per-emtage  of  ttbcjf). 
The  Bally murtach  brown  hmmatite  yieldB  74-37  per  cent,  pet-oxide  iron  (equal  to  52  per 


(a)  Boate’s  “Nat.  Hist.  Ireland,"  p.  60.  I W Mr.  Anderson’s  Paper,  “ R.  D.  S.  Journal,” 

lb)  Boate’s  “Nat.  Hist.  Ireland,”  p.  72.  P-  327, , Vol.  I. 

>c{  Mr  Buchan’s  Paper,  “K.  D.  S.  Journal,”  (e)  “Mineral  Statistics,  1883. 
p.  V Vol.’ll.  II  (/)  Professor  lichbome,  ll.d. 
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cent,  metallic  iron),  and  being  free  from  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphur,  is  a valuable  ore 
for  smelting  (a).  The  average  per-centage  of  iron  in  the  stratified  iron-stone  worked  in 
Great  Britain  in  1883,  was  30  per  cent.  (5). 

I now  come  to  the  fourth  and  last  portion  of  my  direct  evidence,  viz.,  the  effect  on  the 
population  of  the  district  of  a revival  of  the  mining  industry. 

Having  worked  with,  and  been  in  charge  of  Americans,  Canadians,  Chinese,  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  Indians,  Italians,  Mexicans,  and  Negroes,  in  my  time,  I am  satisfied 
that  as  much  work  can  be  got  out  of  an  Irish  miner  as  from  any  one  of  these.  Berner 
ill-clad,  ill-treated,  ill-fed,  he  is,  perhaps,  more  excusable  in  shirking  his  work  when  on 
day  labour  than  many  of  his  betters.  But  as  a “tributer,”  when  extra  work  means  extra 
pay,  no  man,  in  my  opinion,  is  his  superior,  and  very  few  his  equal.  I find  him,  too, 
singularly  apt  in  learning  new  branches  of  knowledge,  such  as  the  , handling  of  ma- 
chinery, &c.  But  his  poverty  is  at  present  extreme.  For  in  more  prosperous  times  he 
was  reckless  and  devoid  of  thrift,  a result  largely  attributable,  perhaps,  to  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  position,  and  to  his  political  serfdom.  Again,  almost  every  head  of  a family 
was  then  the  owner  of  a horse,  or  at  laast  an  ass,  with  which  some  younger  member  of 
the  family  drew  the  ore  his  father  raised  to  seaboard.  Each  family  could  therefore  exist 
without  land,  or,  at  most,  with  enough  miserable  mountainside  to  graze  a goat  or  two. 
Mining  having  ceased,  the  animals  were  sold,  the  young  men  emigrated,  and  many  of 
the  old  people  and  children  sought  refuge  in  the  much-detested  workhouse.  Those  who 
escaped  this  institution  have  been  since  engaged  in  a continuous  and  most  pitiful  struggle 
with  starvation,  a struggle  which  is  naturally  a most  fruitful  cause  of  outrage  and  disaf- 
fection. Were  it  not  for  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  running  saw- 
mills, working  a mine,  and  starting  stone -quarries,  I cannot  imagine  how  some  of  these 
poor  wretches  could  have  lived  through  this  last  winter. 

If  even  one  adit  or  experimental  cross-cut  were  driven,  I am  satisfied  that  not  only  woula 
there  be  plenty  of  work  for  all  the  miners  now  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  hundreds  would 
return  from  England  and  America  on  the  first  news  of  work  being  forthcoming  at  home. 
Such  people  seldom  cease  to  pine  for  their  native  land.  Thus  a very  small  sum,  properly 
expended,  would  have  the  double  effect  of  mitigating  the  abject  poverty  and  misery  of 
thousands,  and  of  relieving  English  mining  districts  of  large  numbers  of  scarcely-welcome 
visitors.  It  would  benefit  the  agricultural,  commercial,  railway,  and  shipping  interests, 
and  would  afford  some  return  for  the  large  sums  recently  expended  on  the  lmrbours  of 
Wicklow  and  Arklow.  It  would  be  a most  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  education, 
enabling  quick-witted  boys  and  girls,  who  now  must  work  for  the  farmers  iu  order  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  to  attend  school  instead.  Above  all,  it  would,  I think, 
banish  agitation  and  discontent  from  the  district,  and  gradually  convert  sullen,  poverty- 
stricken,  ignorant  peasants  into  men  possessing  a direct  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  citizens  of  a great  empire. 

Ovoca,  13  June  1885. 


NOTES  on  the  Subject  of  Tin  in  Ireland. 

There  are  very  few  records  as  to  the  existence  or  use  of  this  metal  in  Ireland  in 
former  days.  It  is  true  that  we  have  an  old  word  Sdan  in  Irish  meaning. tin,  but  it  is 
probably  a loan-word  from  the  Latin  stannum.  There  is  a more  ancient  word,  Cred, 
which  O’Curry,  the  historian  (c),  states  was  the  Irish  for  tin,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  is.  correct  in  this  assumption.  Harris  ( d ) tells  us  that  the  6th  of  Henry  II., 
cap.  4,  enacts  that  “ the  whole  repair  of  Irish  tin  be  to  Calais,  and  to  no  other  port,”  and 
this  would  appear  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  mineral  or  the  metal  existed  in 
Ireland  in  large  quantities. 

In  1850  Mr.  Wm.  Mallett  read  a paper  before  the  Geological  Society  of  Ireland  (e),  in 
which  lie  referred  to  a discovery  he  had  made  of  tin  in  the  sands  washed  down  from 
Croghankinsella,  County  Wicklow.  Out  of  a sample  of  150  lbs.  he  found  no  less  than 
H lbs.  of  tin,  or  about  2£  per  cent.  In  Cornwall  a return  of  14  to  20  lbs.  per  ton  of 
2,352  lbs.  is  looked  upon  as  a first-rate  result. 

Mr.  Malett  advises  the  washing  of  this  sand  for  tin,  and  says,  “ From  the  small 
quantity  in  which  other  minerals  of  high  specific  gravity  exist  in  the  sand,  and  the 
constant  supply  of  water,  very  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  separating  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  sand,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  arsenic  and  lead  would  render  it 

extremely 


(а)  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton. 

(б)  “Mineral  Statistics,”  1803. 

(c)  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish, 
Yol  I .,  p.  40i). 


(d)  Hibernica,  Part  II.,  p.  7. 

(e)  Journal,  It-  Geol.  Soc.,  Yol.  III.,  p.  263. 
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extremely  easy  to  obtain  from  it  metallic  tin  of  the  very  first  quality.  The  principal 
point,  however,  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  tinstone  in  such  considerable  quantity  in 
these  auriferous  streams,  a fact  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  probable  existence  some- 
where in  the  surrounding  district  of  masses  of  the  ore  of  this  valuable  metal  of  great 

' It  seems  most  unfortunate  that  such  a source  of  wealth  as  the  matrix  of  this  float-tin 
should  be  allowed  to  lie  fallow  in  the  midst  of  an  impoverished  community.  It  is 
equally  disastrous  that  the  rich  tin  mines  which  probably  underlie  the  copper  mines  of 
the  Ovoca  district,  have  never  even  been  looked  for ; but  even  the  starting  of  proper 
streaming  works  on  the  spot  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  inhabitants,  and  would  in- 
fallibly afford  an  enormous  and  immediate  profit. 

Ovoca,  18  July  1885.  (signed)  Arthur  G.  Ryder. 


Appendix,  No.  10. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Sexton  (a  Member  of  the  Committee). 


Letter  from  Mr.  W.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P. 

gjrj  Baroe,  Sligo,  12  June  1885. 

As  you  are  on  the  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  inquiry  on  Irish  Industry, 
allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a very  profitable  work  carried  on  formerly  at  the 
Arrigna  Iron  Works,  in  the  county  Roscommon.  Fifty  years  ago  I was  employed  to  survey 
the  irou  and  coal-fields  there,  to  get  a lease  for  the  company  from  Colonel  lemson,  the 
owner.  While  I was  at  that  work  I lived  with  Captain  Vivian,  who  was  the  manager 
of  the  works  ; I had  a good  opportunity  of  examining  the  works.  They  were  then  casting 
pig  iron,  which  they  sent  by  canal ; after  that  they  commenced  making  castings  ot  every 
kind  with  great  success  until  Captain  Cox,  the  then  superintendent,  was  shot  by  a party 
of  robbers  that  came  to  his  house.  The  company,  after  that,  gave  up  all  the  concern,  and 
it  remains  idle  since  that.  The  Arrigna  river  runs  close  to  the  works,  and  the  .out-burst 
of  coal  and  iron,  as  seen  in  the  banks  of  the  river,  when  the  winter  flood  comes  it.  fills  the 
bed  of  the  river  with  ironstone,  which  was  carried  by  donkeys  in  creels  to  the  works;  the 
coal  shafts  were  about  a mile  from  the  works  ; and  the  quality  of  the  iron  mine  and  coal 
got  could  not  be  exceeded  in  Englandor  Scotland.  When  the  works  were  in  full  force  they 
employed  over  200  hands  of  all  classes.  If  you  could  do  anything  to  revive  the  branch 
of  industry  you  would  serve  that  country. 

I am,  &c. 

Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.  (signed)  Wm.  Clarke. 


0.98. 
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Appendix,  No.  11. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Mrs.  Hartley  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Sir,  2,  Tobernea  Terrace,  Seapoint,  20  June. 

A pew  words  upon  domestic  service,  considered  as  a branch  of  Irish  industry,  may  not 
be  without  the  scope  of  your  Commission,  and  may  be  of  some  slight  service  to  the  end  you 
have  in  view. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  mill  or  factory  work  in  Ireland,  service  is  the 
chief  industry  of  unmarried  women,  and  the  supply  is  almost  invariably  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Large  numbers  of  Irish  cross  to  England  and  Scotland,  where  they  find  em- 
ployment; some  as  servants,  others  as  mill-hands,  and  still  larger  numbers  emigrate  to 
America. 

These  may  be  said  to  be  almost  wholly  untaught  and  untrained.  Their  homes  offer . 
none  of  the  resources  which  an  English  or  Scotch  dwelling  of  the  analogous  class  pos- 
sesses ; it  is  my  belief,  and  I share  it  with  many  people  of  older  and  wider  experience 
than  I possess,  that,  speaking  broadly,  and  excluding  Ulster,  the  lower  orders  of  Ireland 
are  going  back  rather  than  improving  ; many  home-industries  which  women  used  to  prac- 
tise 30  or  more  years  ago,  are  dying  out.  Spinning,  knitting,  candle-making, bread-making, 
and  kindred  household  pursuits,  are  not  in  vogue  with  the  younger  generation.  Ready- 
made  clothes  are  imported  in  tons  from  Germany  into  Dublin  ; women’s  and  children’s 
garments  are  purchased  ready-made  in  the  shops.  The  material  is  bad,  the  sewing  of  the 
worst,  the  price,  taking  value  into  account,  exorbitant;  yet  artisans’  and  labourers’  wives 
and  children  are  clad  in  these  slop  goods  ; it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  a woman  in  either 
of  these  classes  who  knows  how  to  cut  out  and  sew.  The  blame  of  this  rests  with  the 
schools,  which  provide  a too  exclusively  literary  education  ; it  is  easy  enough  to  find  girls 
who  can  work  a sewing-machine  ; I have  known  some  who  were  expert  machinists,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  hand-sewing  was  most  rudimentary.  Sewing  is,  as  a rule,  despised;  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  a servant  with  a satisfactory  knowledge  of,  or  dexterity  in 
sewing.  A nurse  in  Dublin  who  can  sew  well  and  cut  out,  commands  wages  as  high  as 
in  England,  that  is,  up  to  24  l.  per  annum.  It  is  difficult  even  to  find  a sempstress  to  do 
plain  white  work  ; of  course,  this  is  speaking  generally.  The  industrial  school  belonging 
to  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Stanhope-street,  turns  out  hand-work  equal  to  any  that  I have 
seen  of  French  or  Belgian  performance.  The  success  of  this  and  other  kindred  establish- 
ments throughout  the  country  only  causes  regret  that  the  subject  of  sewing  does  not 
obtain  more  consideration.  Dressmakers  all  complain  of  the  want  of  efficient  hand-sewers. 
In  France  girl  children  are  taught  to  sew,  knit,  darn,  and  patch  before  they  are  allowed  to 
read  or  write.  In  Mulhaus,  a number  of  ladies  assembled  together,  bought  material  for 
clothes,  cut  it  out,  distributed  work  among  women  of  the  artisan  classes,  paid  them  for 
the  work,  after  in  many  cases  teaching  them  how  to  do  it,  and  then  sold  the  articles  of 
dress  at  cost  price  to  the  working  people  of  the  town.  This  work  was  done  by  the 
artisans’  wives  and  daughters  in  the  intervals  of  their  regular  and  ordinary  avocations. 
It  is  women  of  this  class  in  Germany  who  make  the  slop  goods  sold  in  this  country,  and 
purchased  by  women  of  the  same  class  who  do  not  know  how  to  sew.  I know  that  here 
and  there  in  Dublin  sewing  classes  have  been  established,  but  these  are  totally  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  large  mass  of  untaught  women  and  girls.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
national  school  system  is  to  place  a literary  rather  than  an  industrial  career  before  the 
eyes  of  the  young;  and,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  relations  that  exist  between  the  upper 
and  lower  classes,  it  is  only  from  the  schools  that  instruction  or  improvement  can  be 
hoped  for. 

I consider  that  the  Irish  are  peculiarly  apt  and  clever  with  their  fingers ; lacework  and 
ornamental  work  of  the  very  best  kind  are  beautifully  executed  whenever  a centre  has 
been  established.  The  want  of  teaching,  and  the  misdirection  of  the  young,  are  alone 
to  blame. 

With  regard  to  cooking,  school  teaching  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  same  way  and 
for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  sewing.  Tea  and  bread-and-buttei',  potatoes,  cabbage, 
bacon,  and  the  cheaper  kinds  of  meat  (the  last  in  the  case  of  well-to-do-people)  form  the 
home  diet  of  town  people,  and  is  never  varied  ; country  people  have  Indian  meal  and 
sour  milk,  potatoes,  stirabout,  cabbage,  bacon  rarely,  meat  hardly  ever,  tea  and  bread. 
This  ordinary  does  not  provide  training  for  cooks,  any  more  than  the  clay  floor  and  the 
house  shared  with  the  animals;  the  absence  of  every  comfort,  the  non-existence  of  the 

utensils 
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utensils  which  an  English  family  of  the  same  class  would  look  upon  as  necessary  to  life, 
affords  practice  and  experience  to  the  house  and  parlour  maids.  The  great  houses  of  the 
Irish  villages  and  country  districts  stand  empty,  and  even  if  absenteeism  were  laier  than 
it  is  they  It  no  time  afforded  the  opportunities  and  advantages  to  their  dependants  which 
English  country  people  have  at  all  times  felt  it  their  duty  to  bestow.  Considering  the 
conaitions  of  tH  upbringing  and  the  wretched  quality  of  the  education  which  the  State 
orovides  for  them,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Irish  servants,  taken  ell  masse,  are  wonderfully 
efficient  I think  that  they  show  a special  aptitude  for  cookery,  and  rapidly  pick  up  a 
kind  of  empirical  skill  I think  in  this  particular  respect  there  is  a strong  resemblance 
fn  the  Swiss  of  the  Engadine  district,  who  supply  pastrycooks  and  confectioner  to 
Europe  in  general.  Whether  it  is  an  inherited  talent  or  facility  in  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict m thft  local  circumstances  have  favoured  the  development  of  this  special  aptitude, 
iBbt  known, ^ 'tat  cooking  is  a profession  largely  followed  by  these  Swiss  people,  and 
seeTno-  Se  constant  and  persistent  demand  for  cooks,  and  the  high  wages  which  efS  lent 
practitioners  command,  Irish  girls,  or  for  that  matter  boys,  if  taught  young  and  flamed 
vniffht  eoual  anv  others.  This  training  can  only  he  obtained  in  schools,  and  ought  to 
bef in  in? soon  as  a girl  knows  how  to  sew,  read  and  write,  and  not  later  than  the  age 

°f  House-work  of  all  kinds  should  be  taught  in  schools.  Bearing  in  mind  the  kind  of 
houses  the  Irish  peasant  classes  inhabit,  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  scrubbing,  polishing, 
m-  tVip  numerous  duties  domestic  service  implies,  can  be  learned  save  in  school. 

Irish™™”  do  more  work  than  English  i want  of  industry  s the  last  fault  any  person 
sneaktg  with  knowledge,  could  charge  "them  with.  They  are  invariably  we  1-mannered 
and  wool-tempered,  willing  and  obliging,  very  qmck  m learning,  but  unmethodical  and 
undisciplined  ^Tliey  have,  in  short,  the  faults  of  their  class  all  over  the  world,  plus  want  of 
“Kit.  and  preparation  for  a calling,  which,  like  all  others  requires  a certain  appren- 
ticeJhin  I wish  to1  add  here  a few  words  regarding  the  effects  of  this  want  of  tiaimn0  with 
Sard  to  the  emigrants  who  leave  this  country  in  such  enormous  numbers.  Ihese  poor  girls 
arrive  in  New  York  in  a condition  of  hopeless  ignorance.  J. he  emigration  companies  and 
societies  which  busy  themselves  with  clearing  the  people  out  of  this  country,  give  them- 
Xes  no  concern  whatever  with  the  fate  of  these  unfortunates,  who  arrive  fresh  from  a 
Conmuwht  boo-  or  hillside  to  find  themselves  in  contact  with  one  of  the  most  complicated 
civilisations  in'lio  world.  They  can  do  nothing ; they  know  nothing;  they  aie  too  old 

Inhabitant  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  unread  Irishman ; and  as  with  the  men  so  with  tlic  women 
aid X Ms  I sld  that  the  programme  of  the  schools  was  literary  rather  than  industrial. 
Striated  thSte  proportion of  illiterate  persons  in  Ireland  amounts  to 40  per  cent,  of 

the  nnnulation  From  my  experience  I should  say  that  it  was  even  higher. 

rianlyteld by  peolle  in  the  servant  class  thai  they  can  read  and  write  ; on  exam, na ion 
it  is  Droved  til  t thlv  can  just  read  their  prayer-books,  and  the  writing  is  an  '''eg 
Uerolllph.  (It  is  matter  of  complaint  among  employers  that  a good  business  hand  is  no t 
tllht  In  the  Lools.1  I find  alio  that  this  sum  of  education  represents  seven  or  eight 

y'f  *e*SSSy  If  Compulsory  attendance  at  schools,  and  also  that  sewing  be 

the  ease  of  the  former,  with  a view  to  domes  tec 

industry,  as  it  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  lucrative  one,  of  lush  girls. 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Irish  Industries. 


I have,  &c. 

May  Noel.  Hartley. 
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Appendix,  No.  12. 


P APEE  handed  in  by  Mr.  Keating,  25  June  1885. 


Letter  from  the  Athlone  Woollen  Mills  Company  to  Mr.  Keating. 

-p,  „ Tr  . Shannon  and  Burnbrook  Mills,  Athlone,  Ireland, 

Lear  Mr.  Keating,  10  june  1885. 

* rr.Ty,  just  got  time  to-day  to  give  you  a few  particulars.  You  see,  the  place 
Tn  Is™  ®tot.ed  'n  had  » lingering  existence  till  1869,  when  it  was  stopped. 

In  1870  I joined  Dr.  Gleeson,  whose  non-success  was  in  great  part  owing  to  want  of 
any  technical  knowledge,  but  the  nnclens  of  trained  or  partially  trained  hands  was  my 
starting  point;  without  them  I conld  do  little,  and  for  four  or  five  years  we  done  very 
bttle,  but  wo  got  a staff  of  workers  trained,  and  all  this  points  to  technical  education  again. 
We  started  with  (1870)  10  looms,  two  old  sets  of  machines,  and  650  spindles  (all  since 
thrown  out  and  replaced  with  new).  Little  progress  for  some  five  years  except  training. 
B H - TlS  m t0,ten  ye3rs>  especially  since  the  movement  which  led  to  tffe 
Dublin  Exhibition,  1 882,  the  progress  has  been  rapid  in  face  of  universal  depression  for 
some  two  years  and  we  have  now  equal  to  12  sets  of  machines,  6,000  spindles,  and  66 
looms  ; we  employed  then  under  50  hands,  now  nearly  350.  Wc  find  turf  a great  help 
TT fent  industries  should  be  accompanied  by  an  exhaustive  effort  to  get 

peat  into  best  form  for  fuel  without  increasing  cost  of  production  over  hand-made  turf 

better  modes’ “d  *» 

I would  like  to  write  you  at  length,  but  haven’t  time.  We  are  now  selling  in  Scotland 
25?, m“  ?oods  tllat  the  Scotchmen  themselves  can’t  approach  in  price,  and  have 
I stric  s We  n c0n.^ac^s  for  institutions  in  the  middle  of  Scotch* manufacluri^. 
unS;.  W ”g  6 n'Ze  th’S  W fcr  part  of  Canadian  Police  winte? 

Yours,  &c. 

(signed)  Win.  Smith. 
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Appendix,  No.  13. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Sir  E,  W.  JVatkin  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Charing  Cross  Hotel,  London, 

My  dear  Sir,  ...  25  1885- 

I send  by  bearer  the  plans  and  sections  showing  a route  for  a ship  canal  between 
Galway  Bay  and  Dublin  Bay. 

I had  the  survey  taken,  and  the  plans  made,  with  a view  to  test  the  practicability  of 
such  a canal  through  the  narrowest  part  of  Ireland. 

This  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  needful  examination  of  the  country.  I have  no  doubt 
that  by  a careful  examination  of  the  whole  country  by  eminent  Irish  engineers,  of  whom 
there  are  many,  a canal  could  be  laid  out  more  simply,  and  with  fewer  locks ; and  there 
might  be  combined  with  it  arterial  drainage. 

I think,  also,  that  the  great  water-way  of  the  Shannon  might  be  connected  with  such  a 
canal  by  the  improvement  and  deepening  of  that  noble  river;  in  fact,  in  the  first  instance 
the  Shannon,  improved  up  to  Athlone,  might  join  the  canal  near  Athlone,  and  the  cana 
be  made  thence  to  Dublin  Bay.  The  extension  from  near  Athlone  to  Galway  Day  wouLcl 
follow  in  due  time. 

The  idea  in  my  mind  is,  that  Ireland  should  be  the  “half-way  house”  between 
E n<>-l and  and  the  Continent  of  America;  and  that  the  canal  should  not  merely  be  a 
navigable  watercourse  for  the  largest  ships,  but  also,  practically,  a long  dock  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  upon  the  margin  of  which  various  trades  might  be  carried  on. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  benefit  arising  from  the  great  volume  of  commerce 
and  passenger  traffic  passing  through  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  this  a saving  of  time,  of  insurance,  of  expenses,  and  the  avoidance  of  so 
much  of  the  uncertainty  and  risk,  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  British  commerce 
generally.  On  all  grounds  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  Imperial  work  carried  out  at  the 
risk  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  construction  of  such  a work  would,  by  taking  out  of  the  labour  market  a large 
amount  of  the  unemployed,  or  partially  employed  have  the  instant  effect  of  raising  the 
whole  scale  of  Irish  wages  ; and  as  the  raising  of  those  wages  would  give  better  sustenta- 
tion  to  the  labourer,  it  would  not  be  a real  increase,  because  more  work  would  be  done 
for  a shilling.  When  the  labourer  passes  from  the  stage  of  under-feeding  to  that  of  good 
nutrition,  he  can  do  more  work,  and  he  always  does  it. 

I repeat  that  these  plans  and  sections  are  merely  a suggestion  intended  to  solve  the 
preliminary  question,  “ Can  a canal  be  constructed  at  all  ? 

1 have,  &c. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  M.p.  (signed)  E.  W.  Watkin. 

PS— l have  considered  the  question  of  malting  a tunnel  between  a point  near  Port 
Patrick  and  Douaghadee ; the  distance  is  20  miles.  The  work  is  not  impossible,  but 
ftom  the  nature  of  the  soundings  and  the  position  of  the  strata,  it  would  be  wery  costly 
and  difficult. 
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Appendix,  No.  14. 


PAPEIl  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Professor  Hartley,  f.r.s.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


Dear  Sir,  1 July  1885. 

Being  in  the  Committee-room  on  June  29th,  I happened  to  hear  a portion  of  some 
evidence  regarding  the  Royal  College  of  Science  which  seemed  to  me  likely  to  create  a 
false  impression.  My  object  in  writing  is  to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  place  the 
Committee  in  possession  of  facts  which  may  modify  any  tendency  towards  such  an 
impression. 

I believe  I am  right  in  understanding  that  in  reply  to  certain  questions  Professor 
Galloway  allowed  that  the  most  successful  year  in  the  existence  of  the  College  was 
1881-82;  but  he  added  it  was  not  likely  that  the  number  then  attending  (86)  would 
ever  be  so  large  again. 

It  might  possibly  be  overlooked  that  this  was  merely  a matter  of  individual  opinion. 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  number  of  students  in  1883-84  was  80  (see  p.  265,  Appendix  G, 
Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department) ; and  in  the  session  just  ended,  1884-85, 
I am  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  College  that  the  attendance  was  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year,  numbering  88  students. 

In  the  same  manner  Professor  Galloway’s  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  evening  classes 
in  Practical  Chemistry  might  lead  those  who  heard  them  to  suppose  that  such  instruction 
was  continued  down  to  the  time  when  his  connection  with  the  College  ceased,  and  it 
would  naturally  be  considered  that  what  could  be  done  then  could  have  been  continued. 
I fail  to  find  any  record  of  such  instruction  being  given  in  the  College  since  the  year 
1871,  when  the  last  of  only  three  courses  of  demonstrations  terminated.  Those  classes 
were  discontinued  14  years  ago,  and  the  system  of  teaching  has  been  entirely  altered 
since  then.  It  might  at  that  time  have  been  possible  for  men  attending  during  the 
evening  to  make  use  of  the  benches  and  other  laboratory  accommodation  which  others 
paid  for  during  the  day ; but  such  an  arrangement  would  be  quite  impossible  now,  for 
there  is  but  one  laboratory,  and  that  is  generally  filled  with  students  in  the  course  of  the 
session.  As  I,  myself,  conducted  evening  classes  for  nine  years  in  King’s  College, 
London,  I am  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  organization  necessary,  and  the 
benefits  which  the  students  enjoy  under  such  a course  of  instruction. 

In  those  places  where  practical  chemistry  is  taught  during  the  evening,  there  is  a 
laboratory  set  apart  for  elementary  teaching,  which  is  generally  used  for  only  three 
months  in  the  year  by  medical  students,  or  by  classes  of  students  who  do  not  work  all 
day  or  every  day. 

The  necessarily  elementary  nature  of  the  teaching  in  evening  classes  places  it  on  quite 
a different  level  from  that  given  in  Royal  College  of  Science,  in  fact,  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  courses  given  by  the  science  teachers  in  mechanics’  institutes,  and  not 
with  professorial  instruction,  and  as  a rule  it  is  entrusted  to  the  assistants  or  demon- 
strators. 

It  appears  to  me,  not  to  be  sufficiently  understood  how  great  a distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  the  mere  science  teacher  or  lecturer  and  the  professor,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  if  I point  out  how  far  the  duties  of  the  two  differ.  The  science  teacher 
sufficiently  discharges  the  duties  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  him  if  he 
assists  in  diffusing  a knowledge  of  the  science  which  he  is  engaged  to  teach.  He  may 
do  this  by  lectures  or  lessons,  and  by  demonstrations,  and  his  success  depends  upon 
his  facility  in  imparting  knowledge.  Prom  a professor  something  more  is  expected ; 
not  only  should  he  be  able  to  impart  knowledge,  such  as  is  to  be  obtained  from  books,  but 
he  should  introduce  his  students  to  the  most  recent  discoveries,  communicate  new  ideas, 
suggest  original  views,  and  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  the  prosecution  of 
scientific  research.  He  should  imbue  the  students  with  a spirit  of  inquiry,  so  that  those 
who  have  the  capacity  for  receiving  such  an  education  may  become,  sooner  or  later,  men 
of  original  thought.  For  the  merely  utilitarian  object  of  ordinary  trade  purposes  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  more  than  a diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  science ; but  for  the  fostering  of  invention,  such  as  leading  to  the  improve- 
ment of  old  processes  and  the  establishment  of  new  industries,  the  value  of  the  mental 
culture  and  special  knowledge  acquired  in  the  prosecution  of  original  investigations, 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

In  short,  the  function  of  the  science  teacher  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ; that  of  the 
professor  the  advancement  of  learning.  Elementary  science  teaching  should  preceed 
that  of  such  a course  of  instruction  as  is  given  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  ; and 
unfortunately  this  does  not  receive  very  much  encouragement  in  Ireland. 

Yours,  &c. 

(signed)  W.  N.  Hartley. 

To  Sir  J.  E.  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart,  m.p. 
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Appendix,  No.  1 5. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Kilmorna,  Listowel,  Ireland, 

,gjr  23  June  1885. 

Mr1  Lane,  Butter  Merchant,  Cork,  in  giving  his  evidence  on  Irish  Industries  before  your 
Committee,  stated  that  no  attempt  was  being  made  to  improve  the  Kerry  breed  of  cattle.  As 
I have  spent  a good  deal  of  both  time  and  money  during  the  past  three  years  solely  with 
-the  object  of  improving  this  breed,  I trust  you  will  permit  me  to  correct  Mr.  Lane  s state- 
ment. I have  been  residing  in  the  county  Kerry  since  the  year  1878,  and  smce  then 
•always  had  one  or  two  Kerry  cows  in  my  possession.  I was  first  attracted  towards  them 
by  the  fact  of  their  being  our  only  native  cattle.  I very  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  a breed,  they  were  capable  of  great  development.  . 

In  1878  I established  a herd  of  shorthorns,  as  milkers;  I found  them  inferior  to  the 
ordinary  stock  of  the  country  ; on  this  land  they  also  required  a very  large  amount  of 
artificial  food  to  keep  them  in  ordinary  condition.  I am  of  opinion  that  great  injury 
has  been  done  both  to  the  milking  qualities  and  hardy  constitution  of  the  dairy  cattle  in 
this  country  by  the  introduction  of  too  much  shorthorn  blood.  , . e 

In  the  autumn  of  1882  I sold  off  my  entire  herd  of  shorthorns,  with  the  object  of 

br Zlf  StS^hly  exhausted  before  1 entered  into  possession,  and 
■,  n ,,  m:iir  mtnn  nlftftpn  nnnn  it.  Allowance 


cattle  transferred  from  other  farms  fell  off  in  milk  when  placed  upon  it  Allowance 
must  therefore  be  made  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  my  Kernes,  as  I feel  certain  they 
would  yield  much  larger  supplies  of  milk  on  tolerably  good  land  in  good  heart. 


In  November  and  December  1882  I employed  two  good  judges  of  Kernes  to  purchase 
about  120  head  in  the  west  of  this  county.  They  were  mostly  heifers  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  and  a half  years  old.  Many  of  them  proved  in  calf,  and  owing  to  their 
starved  condition  and  the  class  of  bulls  used  in  the  mountainous  districts,  produced  as  a rule 
very  worthless  calves.  In  spite  of  their  poor  condition,  many  of  them  gave  from  seven 
to  elvht  quarts  of  milk  a da/ during  summer  of  1883,  I do  not  think  the  average  yield 
of  the  shorthorn  crossed  cows  of  this  district  exceeds  eight  or  lime  quarts.  . 

All  the  Kerries  were  put  that  year  to  a Kerry  bull,  selected  for  me  in  the  best  district 
by  an  excellent  judge.  The  result  was  a very  fine  crop  of  calves  in  1884.  And  although 
1884  was  noted  as  being  a particularly  bad  year  as  far  as  milk  was  concerned,  still  the 
yield  of  the  Kerries  showed  a marked  improvement,  and  Severn  of  them  gave  over 
10  quarts  in  the  day.  I then  proceeded  carefully  to  weed  out  all  but  the  best  milkers, 
unti/l  reduced  th l herd  from’  120  to  about  40  head  These  « W*  JgH 
bulls,  one  of  which  was  selected  by  me  at  the  Dublin  Dairy  Show  in  1882,  his  dam 
havino-  taken  first  prize,  and  being  an  excellent  milker.  » 

Thl  result  is  a very  good  lot  of  calves  this  year,  but,  unfortunately/or  my  purpose  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  them  are  bulls  ; 1887  will  be  the  first  year  m which  I shall  be 


xne  larger  pruuuiuuu 

able  to  fairly  test  the  milking  qualities  of  Kerries  bred  by  myself. 

The  milk ‘of  each  cow  is  measured  here  once  a week,  and  the  \ _ 

taken  two  or  throe  times  during  the  season.  A bad  m lker,  or  one  pvmg  milk  of  a poor 
quality,  is  immediately  disposed  of  no  matter  how,  good  she  may  be  m appearanoe. 

H My  object  is  to  produce  a good  dairy  breed  suitable  for  ail  the  lighter  lands  of  the 
'country  The  pure  Kerry  I believe  has  all  the  requisite  qualities  inherent,  but  from 
poverty  of  food  lias  become  stunted  in  growth.  The  size  of  the  breed  must  theiefore  be 

on  gras/ alonef  Two’  of  them  are  giving  each  15  quarts.  The  percentage  of  =v« 
from  9 per  cent,  to  16  per  cent.,  only  one  is  giving  9 per  cent.  One  cow  whose  milk 

0.98.  5 ^ 
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carried  out  at  the  Government  farm  at  Kingwilliamstown,  county  Cork,  with  the  cows  of 
Kerry,  Ayrshire,  and  Galloway  breeds  of  cattle.  The  Kerry  gave  a larger  yield  of  milk 
for  the  food  consumed  than  either  of  the  other  breeds.  The  milk  was  also  richer,  as  it. 
took  9 i quarts  of  Galloway  milk,  10J  quarts  of  Ayrshire  milk,  and  only  8f  quarts  of 
Kerry  milk  to  produce  one  pound  of  butter. 

As  a mountain  breed  of  cattle  the  Kerries  are  of  national  importance,  and  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  its  deterioration  great  injury  will  result. 

The  occupiers  of  mountain  farms  are  almost  universally  very  poor  men,  and  are  not  in 
a position  to  take  any  steps  for  the  improvement  of  their  cattle.  Many  wealthy  men  in 
Ireland  devote  themselves  to  the  breeding  of  improved  stock,  but  the  stock  so  bred  are 
almost  universally  shorthorns.  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  shorthorn  cross  in 
the  lowlands,  in  a real  mountain  country  the  cross  is  positively  injurious.  The  half-bred 
animals  have  not  a constitution  suitable  to  the  severe  mountain  climate,  and  the  result  is 
a race  of  weeds  inferior  in  every  way  to  the  original  mountain  breed. 

In  the  Kerry  mountains  the  introduction  of  shorthorn  blood  has  already  done  great 
injury  to  the  hardy  native  breed  ; in  Donegal  it  has  completely  destroyed  it,  and  there 
now  exists  in  Donegal  about  as  bad  a breed  of  mountain  cattle  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
The  mountain  farmers  in  Donegal  still  depend  largely  on  the  dairy,  the  Kerry  an<f  not 
the  Kyloe  is  therefore  the  most  suitable  breed  for  them  ; but  they  have  neither  sufficient 
means  nor  sufficient  knowledge  to  introduce  it. 

Vast  numbers  of  Kerries  are  taken  out  of  Kerry  every  year  5 the  best  as  a rule  come 
into  the  fairs,  as  good  ones  often  fetch  a fancy  price.  Thus,  the  best  are  being  drained 
away,  and  no  effort  is  being  made  to  replace  them. 

For  such  districts,  where  there  is  practically  no  one  to  lead,  direct,  or  advise  the  small 
occupiers,  I believe  the  State  would  do  well  to  appoint  a limited  number  of  well  qualified 
inspectors,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  go  round  and  advise  the  small  farmers,  not  only 
regarding  the  production  of,  but  also  regarding  the  marketing  of  their  goods.  A orant 
should  also  be  made  for  providing  suitable  sires  in  each  district.  The  inspector  could 
easily  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  care  and  management  of  such  sires  at 
a moderate  cost. 

Whatever  our  agricultural  societies  may  have  done  for  the  richer  parts  of  the  country, 
they  have  done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  for  the  poorer  mountainous  districts. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  not  a sufficiently  large  number  of  well-to-do  persons  interested 
in  the  Kerry  breed  of  cattle  to  make  the  formation  of  a society  for  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  a possibility.  There  are,  however,  a few  persons  besides  myself  who  are 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  breed  by  selection,  namely.  Lord  Yeutry,  Mr.  Richard 
Mahonv  of  Dromore,  Mr.  James  Butler  of  Waterville,  and  Mr.  Brindesley  Fitzgerald. 

Asa  proof  that  well-bred  Kerry  bulls  have  the  power  of  transmitting  their  qualities  to 
then-  offspring,  I may  mention  Dromore,  the  first  bull  used  in  my  herd  of  Kerries.  He 
was  sire  of  the  following  animals  .-—Black  Prinoe,  1st  Limerick,  1883,  2nd  Cork,  1883, 
2nd  Dublin,  1884;  Kenmare,  1st  Cork,  1883,  1st  Kilkenny,  1884,  1st  Cork  1884- 
Sarsfield,  1st  Dublin,  1884;  Trien,  2nd  Kilkenny,  1884;  Saba,  2nd  Cork,  1884;  Sheelah! 
commended,  Cork,  1884,  ditto,  Kilkenny,  1884;  Valentia,2nd  Dublin,  1885  ; Shandhuv, 
commended,  Dublin,  1885. 

As  a guide  to  the  present  state  of  my  herd  as  regards  size,  and  as  a proof  of  the  progress 
1 have  made  in  this  respect  regarding  the  younger  animals  which  have  been  bred  and 
reared  here,  I give  the  following  live  weights  taken  for  the  purpose  to-day 


Description 

of 

Animal. 

Date  of  Birth. 

Age. 

Weight. 

Remarks. 

Bull .... 

10  Oct.  1882 

2 years,  8 months,  12  days  - 

Clot.  grs.  lbs. 
8 10 

Purchased  as  a calf  dam,  1st 
Prize,  Dairy  Show,  Dublin, 
1882. 

Bull .... 

31  Mar.  1884 

1 year,  2 months,  23  days  - 

5 2 7 

Bred  at  Kilmorna. 

Bull .... 

15  June  „ 

1 year,  8 days  - - - 

4 1 15 

Bred  at  Kilmorna,  1st  Prize, 
Spring  Show,  Dublin,  1885. 

Bull  - 

8 Sept.  „ 

9 months,  15  days 

4 2 0 

Bred  at  Kilmorna. 

Cow  - 

Unknown 

Calved  May  27tli,  and  is 
giving  15  quarts  of  milk 
a day  on  grass  alone. 
9§  lbs.  of  butter  made 
from  her  milk  in  one 

6 2 7 

2nd  Prize,  Limerick,  1883. 
1st  „ Cork,  1883. 

2nd  „ Dublin,  1884. 

1st  „ Cork,  1884. 

2nd  „ Dublin,  1885. 

Heifer 

15  April  1883 

2 years,  2 months,  8 days  - 

6 0 21 

Bred  at  Kilmorna. 

Heifer  ... 

8 „ „ 

1 year,  2 months,  15  days  - 

4 0 0 

Bred  at  Kilmorna. 

The 
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The  Kerry  possesses  great  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  the  quality  of  the  meat  produced  is 

eXr<fannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  a great  loss  to  the  country  if  a breed  possessing 
so  many  good  qualities  were  to  become  extinct.  ^ have  &c 

To  the  Chairman  . (signed)  Pierce  Mahouy. 

of  the  Committee  on  Irish  Industries. 


Appendix,  No.  16. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  the  Earl  of  fosse  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

q.  , 10,  Lowndes-street,  S.W.,  1 July  1885. 

MTattention  having  been  called  to  .a  report  of  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  Irish  Industries  m which  he  states  that  lam 
of  the  co-operative  stores  in  London,  and  that  not  a family,  corn*  call upon  mg* 
thrust  into  their  hands  She  list  of  the  stores,”  I think  it  right  to  state  that  the  story 
absolutely  without  foundation. 

Allow  me  to  add,  as  the  witness  seems  to  imply  that  I have  «*»*>£»  industry 
that  if  he  had  taken  a little  trouble  to  observe  and  inquire,  he  might  have  °b“'nc<J 
reliable  evidence  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  my  mcome  is  spent  ™ &c’ a* 

Birr  and  as  far  as  practicable,  in  dealings  with  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Parsonstown,  a place  in  whose  prosperity  I naturally  take  a deep  interest,  and  close 
to  which  I reside  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  witness  has  very  considerably 
over-estimated  my  rental. 

Were  it  not  that  I have  been  singled  out  as  the  object  of  a very  unfair  attack,  I would 
refrain  from  saying  that  Parsonstown  wears  a more  attractive  and  prosperous  appearance 
than  most  towns  possessing  at  least  as  great  natural  advantages  to  a very  considerable 
SenTo^ngX  §TeS&  of  my  family,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  contend  against  all 
adverse  influences. 

I am,  &c. 

To  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  M.r.  (signed)  Motse. 
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Appendix,  No.  17. 


PAPERS  Landed  in  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Macrory. 


Letter  from  Mr.  A.  R.  Warder  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Macrory. 

Sir,  Newry,  22  June  1885. 

Mr.  W.  J.  J3est,  or  Armagh,  has  shown  me  your  letter  of  the  17th,  knowing  I am 
largely  interested  in  the  milling  trade  of  this  country.  I consider  giving  evidence  of  the 
present  state  of  this  industry  before  the  Committee  now  silting  on  Irish  Industries 
very  important,  and  thinking  you  might  like  some  information  about  the  condition  of  it  in 
this  neighbourhood,  I beg  to  write  you.  I have  known  the  trade  well  for  the  past  35 
years,  and  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  of  late  years  it  has  become  in  a very  bad  state, 
principally  owing  to  the  enormous  imports  of  American  flour.  There  are  now  in  this 
town  and  immediate  neighbourhood  (say  within  two  miles  of  the  town)  nine  flour  mills 
idle,  thus  leaving  a very  large  number  of  men  unemployed,  which  is  a very  serious  loss  to 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  When  these  mills  were  working,  bran  and  pollard  sold 
very  much  cheaper  than  now,  which  was  a great  boon  to  the  farming  class. 

The  introduction  of  roller  plants  will  not  remedy  the  evil,  as  the  large  mills  in  America 
will  continue  to  send  over  their  surplus  manufacture. 

Five  years  ago  I put  up  one  roller  plant  to  enable  me  to  try  and  live  ; it  succeeded  well 
for.  a time  ; I was  induced  to  put  up  the  second  roller  plant,  which  is  now  standing  idle, 
owing  to  the  undue  competition  of  American  flour. 

I think  that  to  protect  the  industry  there  should  be  a small  duty  put  on  imported  flour  ; 
such  would  be  no  loss  to  the  country,  the  wheat  to  be  sent  in  duty  free ; this  would  o-ive 
great  increase  of  employment,  and  cause  bran  and  pollard  to  be  sold  cheaper  to° our 
farmers.  The  increase  of  employment  would  not  be  confined  to  men  working  in  mills, 
but  would  extend  to  foundries,  machine-makers,  importers  of  timber  and  coals,  manufac- 
turers of  bags,  twine,  printing,  &c.,  &c.,  and  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  country 
generally,  far  more  than  compensating  for  the  l-8th  of  a penny,  1 s.  per  sack  of  280  lbs., 

on  flour  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  4 lb.  loaf.  I feel  quite  satisfied  that  this  duty  of 

1 s.  per  280  lbs.  would  be  an  acceptable  one  to  all  parties  in  the  country,  as  it  would  be 
fully  counterbalanced  by  the  good  it  would  do  in  the  way  of  giving  more  employment, 
and  thus  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 


S.  M.  Macrory,  Esq.,  41,  Craven-street,  W.C. 


I am,  &c. 

(signed)  A.  R.  Warder. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Scott  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Macrory. 

My  dear  Sir,  Omagh  Mills,  Omagh,  20  June  1885. 

As  i learn  you  are  at  present  in  London,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  you  should  give 
evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Irish  Industries  respecting  the  flour  millino-  branch 
with  which  you  are  so  conversant  ? ° 5 

. } nee.d  scarcely  remark  to  you  that  flour  milling  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  principal 
industries  of  Ireland,  but  owing  to  the  excessive  importation  of  foreign  flour  of  late  years 
this  trade  has  been  almost  annihilated  through  the  country.  As  this  flour  when  landed 
must  be  sold  at  any  price,  irrespective  of  cost,  and  owing  to  being  of  so  much  less  bulk 
than  wheat,  which  the  home  miller  has  to  purchase,  can  be  landed  at  less  cost. 

The  larger  importations  of  flour,  which  prevents  the  grinding  of  wheat  here,  has  in- 
creased the  price  of  bran  and  other  milling  offals  very  much ; and  as  bran  is  becoming 
more  a necessity  with  our  farmers,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  it  and  other 
offal,  as  being  of  a bulky  nature  they  cannot  be  imported  at  low  freights  from  abroad. 

The 
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The  loss  to  the  labouring  classes  by  so  many  mills  being  stopped _is  JeI7 
as  many  mills,  from  their  situation,  employed  a large  staff  of  caiters,  attendants.  Sc. 
You  are  aware  very  many  large  mills  are  stopped,  and  many  smaller  ones,  m fact,  almost 
all  crushed  out  Were  the  quantity  of  flour,  or  a greater  proportion  of  what  is  imported, 
manufactured  in  the  eountiy  a large  number  of  hands  would  be  employed,  and  much 
monevinwages  circulated,  and  benefit  given  to  the  farmer  in  lie  lower  price  of  offal 
Also  to  the  shipowner,  as  it  would  require  more  ships  to  carry  the  increased  quantity  of 
wheat,  and  to  labourers  to  discharge  cargoes,  not  to  speak  of  dues  which  vessels  would 

PT°m13ll dTwXsaVfl's.  to  2 s.  6 d.  per  sack,  which  would  not  be  felt  by  the  consumer, 
ast  w”uld  not  increase  the  price  of  bread  to  any  appreciable,  extent,  would  perhaps, 

'iMottdS 

to  meet  the  foreign  competition.  Yours,  &c. 

(signed')  Charles  Scott, 
Partner  of  W.  W.  Scott. 

S.  M.  Macrory,  Esq. 


Leter  from  Messrs.  Alexander  Wilson  8f  Co.  to  Mr.  & M.  Macrory. 

Foyle  Steam  Mills,  Lorne-street,  Londonderry, 

20  June  1885. 

We  are  glad  you  are  going  to  London  next  week  to  give  evidence  before  the  Com- 

farmers  by  giving  them  as ^ fbb™  “f  vP^1“h  |rt  ^uf  to  the  small  quan- 

“feiSUSt;  StSSWVd  think  menu- 
factured  goods  should  be  taxed.  Yours  truly, 

(signed)  Alexander  Wilson  §•  Co. 

S.  M.  Macrory,  Esq. 


0.98. 


5 C 3 
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Appendix,  No*  18. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman * 


Letter  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Merrier  to  Mr.  J.  Gallaher. 

Moyallon  Flour  Mills,  Gilford,  County  Down, 
Dear  Sir,  13  June  1885. 

I see  by  the  papers  that  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
appointed  to  investigate  into  the  position  and  prospects  of  our  Irish  Industries. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  none  has  suffered  more  in  proportion  than  the  flour  milling 
interest.  Within  the  past  12  years  two-thirds  of  the  mills  in  the  province  of  Ulster  have 
ceased  to  work ; this,  as  you  are  aware,  means  a loss  of  employment  in  the  districts  where 
those  mills  were  situated,  as  well  as  a total  loss  to  the  owners  of  the  property, 
and  all  this  is  caused  by  the  tremendous  importations  of  flour  from  America  and 
elsewhere. 

I hold  it  as  a principle,  that  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  business  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers. 

We  as  millers  sell  our  products  to  the  farmers  through  the  shopkeepers. 

When  the  wheat  was  manufactured  in  the  country,  offals  such  as  bran,  &c.,  were  sold 
at  a low  price  to  the  farmers ; now  that  foreigners  have  got  such  a hold  of  the  flour  trade 
they  pour  flour  into  this  country,  but  bran  being  so  bulky,  cannot  be  exported  to  such  ad- 
vantage, which  leaves  it  scarce,  and  consequenuy  very  much  dearer  in  proportion  than 
other  articles,  while  in  America,  which  is  the  great  flour  exporting  country,  it  is  sold  at 
from  2 Z.  to  3 l.  per  ton.  The  stock  raisers  there  use  it  for  feeding  purposes,  enabling 
them  to  send  their  cattle  over  here  at  a low  price,  which  is  most  injurious  to  the  farming 
community. 

Look  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  flour  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  While  10 
million  quarters  of  wheat  were  shipped  to  this  country  from  America  during  the  past  11 
months,  five  millions  more  were  shipped  in  the  form  of  flour,  and  while  200,000  bags  come 
weekly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  not  10,000  weekly  go  to  the  Continent.  Why  is  this? 
Simply  because  our  ports  are  open  to  the  world,  while  they  protect  the  interests  of  their 
people.  I might  enter  into  this  subject  more  fully,  as  you  know,  I spent  a couple  of 
months  in  America  some  five  years  ago  in  the  interests  of  the  milling  trade ; but  its 
easier  to  complain  than  find  a remedy.  I think  raw  material  should  not  be  taxed,  but  a 
small  protective  tariff  of  say  10  s.  per  ton  should  be  imposed  on  flour  to  try  and  get  back 
part  of  the  trade  we  have  lost ; we  should  not  be  asked  by  any  country  to  receive  their 
manufactured  goods  free,  except  they  receive  ours  on  the  same  conditions. 

One  reason  urged  for  the  large  importation  of  flour  is,  that  the  millers  in  this  country 
cannot  give  as  good  an  article;  such  is  not  the  case,  and  in  proof  of  this,  the  largest  bakers 
in  Belfast  and  Dublin  are  millers  also,  and  manufacture  the  flour  they  use,  and  the  bread 
made  in  the  places  named  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  world.  I maintain  all 
Ireland  wants  to  be  great  and  prosperous,  is  a fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  that  in  the 
past  she  has  not  had. 

Yours,  &c. 

James  Gallaher,  Esq.,  (signed)  William  T.  Merrier. 

Grain  Merchant,  Belfast. 
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Appendix,  No.  19. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Professor  Hull  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  Office, 

14,  Hum  e-street,  Dublin, 

My  dear  Sir  Eaidley  Wilmot,  f 1885-  . . , , 

I gather  from  the  papers  that  Professor  Galloway  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  his 
examination  before  the  Committee  on  Irish  Industries  to  make  some  disparaging  remarks 
upon  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  I venture  most  respectfully  to  put  m an  objection 
to  this  part  of  his  evidence,  and  to  ask  that  it  may  be  suppressed  in  the  Report. 

I have  greatly  mistaken  the  scope  of  the  Committee  s labours  if  it  is  to  include  an 
investigation  into  the  collegiate  institutions  of  Ireland.  The  College  of  Science  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  a searching  investigation  under  proper  authority,  and  at  an  appointed 
time;  but  I object  to  evidence  offered  by  a witness  whose  connection  with  the  college 
terminated  several  years  ago,  and  who  is,  therefore,  not  qualified  to  speak  with  authonty 
as  to  its  working.  After  the  statements  as  to  the  value  as  an  mstitiRion  for  industm 
training  of  this  college  which  were  offered  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  and  Dr.  Sullivan,  I did 
not  anticipate  that  any  further  evidence  would  be  required. 

I remain,  &c. 

(signed)  Edward  Hull, 

Dean  of  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Geology, 
Royal  College  of  Science. 

p.S. — j;  write  from  County  Donegal,  where  I am  engaged  on  official  duty. 


Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Sligo  Harbour  Commission  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee. 

Harbour  Office,  Town  Hall,  Sligo, 

Sir  4 1885; 

Hi  attention  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Iiinahan’s  evidence,  as  reported  in  the  public 
press,  to  the  effect  that  the  reclamation  of  these  lands  in  the  estuary  of  Aigo  would  tend 

to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  harbour.  . . . , 

Now,  as  this  is  a matter  in  which  the  Sligo  Harbour  Board  are  most  materially  interested, 
you  will,  I trust,  consider  me  entitled,  as  chairman  of  that  body,  to  ask  for  a copy  of  Mi. 
Kinahan’s  evidence,  as  taken  by  the  Committee  shorthand  writers,  and  to  request  that  the 
Slio-o  Harbour  Board  may  be  afforded  the.  opportunity  of  giving  such  evidence  before 
your  Committee  as  they  may  on  consideration  deem  proper  and  advisable. 

3 I take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  progress  has  been 
made  towards  the  more  liberal  treatment  by  the  State  of  this  and  similar  ports,  though 
this  is,  as  I believe  (from  your  action  on  the  Select.  Committee  on  Harbour  Accom- 
modation, on  which  you  sat),  no  more  than  in  your  opinion  they,  are  peculiarly  entitled  to, 
and  I beo-  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  more  immediately  practicable  mode  in  which  the. 
development  of  this  country  can  be  assisted  than  this,  which  is  consequently  worthy  of 
being  dealt  with  by  your  Committee  in  such  a way  as  would  be  productive  of  results  in 
the  present  Session.  ^ ^ 

(signed)  James  Kidd, . 

Sir  E.  Wilmot,  m.p.  Chairman  of  the  Sligo  Harbour  Commissioners, 
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— No.  3.  — 

Letter  from  tlie  Town  Clerk  of  Dublin  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Town  Clerk’s  Office,  City  Hall,  Dublin, 
Dear  Sir,  2 July  1885. 

Since  forwarding  to  you  on  the  6th  May  last  a copy  of  a report  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
Industries,  compiled  chiefly  by  two  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Dublin 
(Councillor  Dennehy  and  Councillor  P.  M'Donald),  there  have  been  several  meetings  of 
the  committee  named  by  the  Corporation  in  the  matter,  and  several  gentlemen  have  been 
invited  to  give  evidence.  I now  forward  abstracts  of  evidence  supplied  by  the  following 
gentlemen : — D.  J.  Doherty,  c.E. ; George  Perry ; Angelo  Faliie,  c.e.  ; John  P. 
Dogli,  c.e.  This  last-named  gentleman  has,  1 believe,  been  in  direct  communication  with 
you. 

I also  send  a memorandum  of  evidence  as  to  straw-plaiting,  straw  envelopes  for  bottles, 
and  the  cheap  supply  of  steam  power,  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  Y.  O’Callaghan,  who  gave 
evidence  on  this  subject  before  the  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction. 

To  the  question  of  science  classes  for  artisans  considerable  attention  has  been  given  by 
George  Caffey,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  of  72,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin.  He  is 
honorary  secretary  of  the  workman’s  club  here,  and  has  been  in  communication  with  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  subject. 

On  the  question  of  railway  rates  and  charges  it  has  been  suggested  that  accurate  and 
concise  information  could  be  rendered  to  your  Committee  by  Charles  Eason,  Esq.  (W.  H. 
Smith  & Son),  79,  Middle  Abbey-street,  Dublin. 

I would  also  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  a very  valuable  paper  on  the  fisheries 
of  Ireland,  contributed  by  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Kinsale,  to  the  transactions  of  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition. 

I am,  &c. 

Sir  J.  Eardley  Wilmot.  (signed)  John  Beveridge,  Town  Clerk. 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  O' Callaghan. 


I hate  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Beveridge,  three  short  papers. 

One  points  out  how  the  Irish  artisan  is  handicapped  as  compared  with  the  English  and 
Scotch,  by  want  of  steam  or  other  power,  as  rapid  motion  is  essential  for  finishing  and 
polishing  every  class  of  goods,  whether  wood,  metal,  bone,  horn,  or  other  material. 

A second  paper  treats  of  the  making  of  straw  envelopes. 

Personally,  1 trained  upwards  of  1,200  men,  women,  and  children  to  make  bottle  covers 
in  the  following  places: — 


1.  White  Avenue,  Merrion. 

2.  Cashel. 

3.  Kells. 

4.  Nenagh. 

5.  Carrick-on-Suir. 

6.  The  Female  Orphanage,  Lakelands, 

Sandymount. 

7.  Tramore. 

8.  Williamstown. 

9.  Blackrock. 

10.  Ballsbridge. 

11.  Holles-row. 


12.  Stradbally  Orphanage  (boys  and  girls). 

13.  Kilkenny  Infant  Boys’  Industrial 

School. 

14.  Borris-in-Ossory  Factory. 

15.  Waterford  Industrial  School  (girls). 

16.  Kilty clogher  Factory. 

17.  Cappoquin  Factory  (girls). 

18.  Galway  Factory. 

19.  Skerries  Factory  (girls). 

20.  Golden  Bridge  Asylum  for  Women. 

21.  Dunshaughlin. 

22.  Claremorris. 


A third  paper  is  on  straw-plaiting,  an  industry  that  employs  600,000  English  women  ; 
millions  m France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  large  quantities  of  plait  are  now  imported 
from  China.  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

All  these  small  industries  must  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  until  we  have  a home 
Government  to  foster  trade  and  manufacture,  I think  a limited  liability  company  mio-ht 
be  organised  to  find  market  for  the  goods,  and  to  encourage  and  promote  the  industries 
suited  to  the  natural  products  of  each  district  of  Ireland.  Straw  will  be  the  material 
found  in  most  parts.  In  special  places  the  chief  production  may  be  coal,  peat,  iron,  clay 
suitable  for  china,  coarse  earthenware,  bricks,  lead,  or  copper  ores,  sulphur,  seaweed  for 
kelp.  Even  the  English  Government  might  be  got  to  give  a helping  hand  by  qualified 
instructors,  who  would  suit  every  district,  find  out  the  most  useful  natural  products,  and 
give  instruction  as  to  the  best  method  of  manufacture  or  utilising  the  raw  materials. 
Samples  of  raw  and  manufactured  materials  should  be  exhibited  in  every  school,  and  every 
town  hall  should  be  as  a museum,  exhibiting  the  products  of  the  district.  J 
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Cheap  Motive  Power — Steam,  Water,  or  Gas.] 

I wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  of  the  Corporation  on  Irish 
Industries  a great  want,  and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  existence  m Dublin,  of 
good  and  clever  artisans,  viz.,  cheap  motive  power— steam,  .Water,  or  gas.  in  most 
English  and  Scotch  towns  an  artisan  can  hire  a workshop  With  line  of  shafting  from  a 
steam  engine  at  a rent  of  2 s.  per  week,  while  a Dublin  mechanic  must  pay  a Strong  man 
2 s.  per  day  for  keeping  a fly-wheel  in  motion,  which,  at  best,  does  not  give  speed 
sufficient  to  polish  his  goods.  As  a consequence,  the  best  workmen  migrate  to  England 
and  Scotland,  where  they  get  cheap  motive  power  and  a ready  market  tor  their  goods. 
Capitalists  in  England  make  a certain  rent,  regularly  paid,  by  a steam  engine,  which 
drives  the  shafting  of  perhaps  100  small  workshops.  ...... 

I would  advise,  when  artisans’  dwellings  shall  be  erected,  workshops  supplied  with 
-motive  power  should  be  included  in  the  designs.  I offer  a list  of  trades  requiring  motive 
-power:  printers,  stone-cutters,  marble-workers,  wood-carvers  and  turners,  comb-makers, 
brush-makers,  bakers,  brass-fitters,  paint-grinders,  iron-founders,  smiths,  mill-wrights, 
cork-cutters ; indeed,  no  mechanic  can  work  cheaply  or  efficiently  without  steam  power. 

Straw-Bottle  Envelopes,  a Cottage  Industry,  and  Suggestions  for  Providing  the 
Artizans  of  Dublin  with  Motive  Power. 

Millions  of  straw-bottle  envelopes  are  imported  into  Dublin  from  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  &c.  There  is  no  reason  for  this  loss  of  money  and  employment  to  our  people  , 
we  have  abundance  of  straw,  and  willing  hands  innumerable.  , . . , » 

The  cottagers  of  France  are  to  be  seen,  women  and  children,  sitting  out  in  the  hne 
evenings,  preparing  the  straw  and  making  the  envelopes.  Dealers  go  around  with  carts 
from  house  to  house  taking  up  the  envelopes,  which  they  sell  again  to  the  wholesale 
buyer  and  exporter.  We  have  a most  successful  and  practical  application  oi  this 
industry,  as  conducted  by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  York,  c.c..  Skerries,  where  a factory  of  100 
girls  make  straw  envelopes  under  a well-organised  system.  . 

The  average  earnings  of  the  hands  is  up  to  10 5.  per  week;  many  of  the  cottagers  of 
Skerries  make  the  envelopes  in  their  own  homes  and  carry  them  to  the  factory , to  be 
packed  and  pressed  for  market.  . . . „ , . f 

Several  thousand  hands  could  find  profitable  employment  in  Dublin  in  factories  loi 
straw  envelopes.  The  demand  for  straw  envelopes  is  far  greater  than  one  could  conceive  ; 
the  firm  of  H.  E.  Burke,  Bachelors’  Walk,  import  not.  less  than  2,000,000  annually. 

Dublin  has  about  300  wine  merchants;  take  the  minimum  sales  at  two  dozen  per  weeh, 
or  1,00.0  per  annum,  and  the  maximum  at  2,000,000,  this  industry  would  give  constant 
employment  to  all  the  poor  of  the  city. 

The  manufacture  of  straw  envelopes  should  be  taught  m all  the  schools  until  eveiy 
family  in  Ireland  could  make  them.  , ...  , ,,  , • 

Iii  Dublin,  a workshop  should  be  attached  to  every  school,  where  this  and  othei  simple 
industries  could  be  practised  daily  for  about  two  hours’ interval  of  the  literary  instruction, 
and  say  for  two  or  three  hours  in  early  morning  or  evening.  . 

Two  cwt.  of  straw  will  make  1,000  straw  envelopes;  twine  2s.,  labour  3 s.  bd.,  say 

total  cost  of  1,000  at  10  s.  We  have  received,  according  to  size  and  quality,  from  s.  to 

16  s.  per  1,000.  The  cheapest  foreign  envelopes  ever  imported,  cost  lb  s.  per  i,uuu. 

Freight  is  about  5 s.  per  1,000.  _ , , i t • , „ c a 

The  lowest  term  I have  got  from  the  Midland  Railway,  Galway  to  Dublin,  is  1 f- 6«- 

per  cwt.,  equal  to  about  2 s.  per  1,000,  and  making  20  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price  of 
envelopes. 

Straw-plaiting  for  ITats,  Bonnets,  &c. 

In  parts  of  England  white  wheat  is  cultivated  to  provide  the  most  suitable  straw  for 
plaiting.  When  ripe,  the  ear  of  corn  is  taken  off  short,  then  seyeral  cuttings of  Straw 
is  made,  taking  it  off  at  the  joints  and  tying  it  up  into  small  bundles  for  use  of  the 

Pl1 Even  small  children  at  school,  both  male  and  female,  are  obliged  to  devote  part  of  the 
day  to  straw-plaiting,  and  it  is  the  practice  to  allow  only  one  form  or  pattern  until  the 
child  has  attained  perfection,  the  time  being  seldom  under  12  months.  . 

After  years  of  practice,  the  highest  earnings  rarely  exceed  1 l.  per  week,  payment  is 


A few  years  ago  English  plait  dealers  were  supplied  with  Irish  plait  from  ^tiadbaiiy. 
Queen’s  County,  and  some  other  districts,  and  although  there  is  no  market  “r 
plait,  still  the  industry  is  not  forgotten;  women  and  children  will  be  found  ^ every  p 
of  Ireland  quite  able  to  plait  in  various  designs,  and  if  a market  could  bejpjted  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  reviving  the  industry.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  600,00 


girls  are  constantly  employed  in  England  at  straw-plaiting  ; surely  Irish  girls i are i willing 
and  able  to  take  up  this  industry  if  the  way  is  opened  for  carrying  on  a trade jn  straw 

« n The 
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The  A.B.C.  of  the  industry  must  be  taught  in  the  schools.  Some  organisation  with  a 
depot  in  Dublin  should  be  established  to  provide  a market  for  cottage  industries,  to  foster 
the  work,  stimulate  by  exhibitions  and  prizes,  and  give  encouragement  for  new  patterns 
and  designs,  and  generally  to  superintend  and  direct  the  industries. 

Merrion,  9 May  1885.  (signed.)  Peter  V.  O'Callaghan. 


— No.  5.  — 

Abstract  of  Evidence — Re  Irish  Industries, 

George  Perry — Steam  Saw  Mill  Owner  and  Packing  Case  Manufacturer,  employing 
120  work-people  in  eight  different  branches  of  trade. 

Boys  (about  50  employed ) have  great  difficulty  in  teaching,  for  want  of  an  early  ele- 
mentary trade  and  technical  education,  and  wanting  this,  barely  one  in  25  becomes  useful, 
or  complete  their  time,  about  six  years  to  learn  a trade. 

A large  number  applying  cannot  read  or  write,  I have  to  refuse  them  ; those  who  do 
very  seldom  take  manual  labour. 

Boys  from  the  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  have  been  repeatedly  tried,  but 
owing  to  want  of  proper  teaching,  and  the  slovenly,  slow  method  acquired,  could  not  be 
retained. 

W ould  employ  many  more  if  there  had  been  some  preparation  for  a trade  given,  with 
the  ordinary  school  teaching. 

Railway  rates  and  want  of  many  facilities  given  in  England,  viz.,  siding  for  round 
timber,  stones,  sand,  coal,  turf,  &c. 

Alteration  of  hours  for  receiving  goods  in  Dublin.  Sometimes  4.30  ; others,  6 o’clock. 
Would  propose  7 or  8 o’clock  p.m. 

Classification  of  goods  at  present  very  unequal. 

Law  and  preference  rates,  from  large  towns  in  England  to  those  throughout  Ireland, 
putting  manufacturers  and  warehousemen  at  a disadvantage.  In  some  cases  higher  rates 
than  from  an  English  port  are  charged  from  Dublin  to  inland  towns. 

Capital  in  trade  very  small  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  Bankers  charge  higher 
rates  of  interest,  on  overdrafts  and  discounting  of  trade  bills,  than  that  paid  by  Englisli  or 
Scotch  traders. 

State  aid  could  be  given  to  mining  and  other  large  works  ; Irish  banks,  by  appointing 
a trade  manager  who  would  study  the  wants  of  manufacturers  in  different  seasons  o?" 
the  year,  would  be  a benefit  to  their  own  trade  and  the  industries  of  the  country. 

Establishing  several  factors  and  shipping  houses,  as  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  other 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Factors  give  materials  to  small  makers,  taking  payment  in  the  labour,  thus  encouraging 
home  industries.  ° 

A commissioner  of  trade  being  appointed  for  each  province,  with  power  to  investigate 
and  advise  as  to  the  suitable  position  and  other  local  requirements  of  any  proposed  trade, 
or  technical,  school,  or  factory  for  manufacturing  purposes,  about  being  started,  with 
power  to. claim  from  the  local  authorities  freedom  from  taxation  for  four  or  five  years. 

Securing  sites  convenient  for  rail  or  water  way,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to’ and 
from  at  a cheap  rate  the  goods  manufacture.  This  in  many  instances  has  been  over- 
looked and  the  cause  of  failure. 

1 have  read  over  the  second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction, 
volume  4 ; the  recommendations  made  would,  if  carried  out,  benefit  the  country. 

My  business  brings  me  into  constant  intercourse  with  the  trades  carried  on  throughout 
Ireland,  viz. : — ° 

Whiskey,  for  export. 

Porter,  for  export. 

Mineral  Waters,  for  export. 

Biscuits  and  Oatmeal  in  tins. 

Candles,  Soap,  and  Blacking. 

Eggs,  Butter,  Fish,  and  Poultry. 

Bacon,  Hams,  Lard,  and  Sausagf 

Condensed  Milk,  Starch. 


Linens,  Fringes,  Tabinets. 

Tweeds,  Clothing  of  all  kinds. 
School-books,  Writing-papers,  Envelopes. 
Saddlery,  Tobacco,  and  Pipes. 
Confectionery. 

Scientific  Instruments. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals. 
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— No.  6.  — 

Abstract  of  Evidence— Re  Irish  Industries. 

Mr.  Angelo  Fahie,  c.e. 

Have  been  practising  as  consulting  engineer  and  patent  agent  in  Dublin  for  past 
12  vears.  Have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  Irish  industries,  and 
assisted  in  the  promotion  of  several  industrial  exhibitions.  Am  a member  of the ^com- 
mittee of  Irish  Artisans’  Exhibition,  which  opened  successfully  on  the  24th  instant 
Was  formerly  engaged  with  my  father  in  the  manufacture  ot  pottery.  Believe  the 
mineral  resources  of  Ireland  capable  of  extensive  development,  and  would,  if  properly 
taken  in  hand,  afford  employment  to  large  numbers  of  people,  liefer  chiefly  to  such 
minerals  as  iron,  lead,  marbles,  granite,  limestone,  and  especially  to  the  various  clays 

f0’pcat!>woogi°andt^ dement  have  also  engaged  my  attention.  Ireland  abounds  in  the  fore- 
going products  which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  granite  and  limestone,  are  ’worked 
f„  a limited  extent  only.  Is  a matter  of  speculation  whether  iron  and  lead  ores  couW  be 
treated  profitably  : but  the  experiment  is  worth  trying;  should  be  tried  by  Government 
instituting  a series  of  borings,  and  where  ore  is  found  yielding  proportions  likely  to  pay 
reasonable  profit,  the  lands  should  be  taken  up  by  Government,  first  giving  00“P“8a““ 
to  owner,  and,  subsequently,  letting  the  mine  to  companies  or  firms  willing  b . » 

on  terms  of  royalty.  Can  be  no  doubt  as  to  value  of  granite,  limestone,  and  marble 
ouarries.  The7 Cork,  Kilkenny,  and  Galway  marbles  are  well-known  ; no  foreign  marble 
can  compete  with  the  Galway  green  in  texture  or  beauty  of  colour. 

(Specimens  of  marbles  and  polished  granite  submitted  herewith.) 

The  cost  of  transit  operates  against  their  more  general  use.  H 

imported  at  less  cost;  freight  of  Italian  marble  only  21s.  per  ton,  while  ca  riage  of 
Gahvay  marble  is  higher.  1 white  marble  in  Donegal,  but  not  so  good  as  ltd  an  Dm 
Lyons  has  specimens.  Marble  quarries  require  further  development  ; modeim 
should  be  more  largely  used  and  further  enterprise  and  capital  expended  incre  jd 
railway  facilities  and  reduced  tariffs  should  be  afforded  for  transport  of  raw  and  finisW 
stuff;  the  usual  tariff  charged  Messrs.  Sibthorpe  is  at  rate  of  one  penny  per  ton  per  mile 

°nOn\heTuhji7o?clays,  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  any 

facture  of  b'otterv-  Clays  of  various  descriptions  found  throughout  countiy  suitable  toi 
manufacturing  such  goods  as  bricks,  tiles,  drain- pipes,  flower-pots  &c  M^tenal,jucFa 
felspar,  for  manufacture  of  excellent  porcelain  .available  m several  dmtact , Belleek 
factory  only  example  of  this  industry.  Similar  factories  might  be  established  m other 
localities  nearer  laro-e  towns  or  cities,  thus  reducing  cost  of  manufactured  goods,  lottery 
such  as  bricks  and  fifes  could  be  produced  equal  to  English ; is  m fact  produq^  “Uj 
though  only  to  limited  extent ; is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand , will  be mme daigdy 
used  when  attention  is  more  closely  directed  to  appearance,  price,  and  durability,  o 

foul'd  exhibb^ specimens  of  Irish  and  English  bricks,  and  explain 
Glazing  bricks  and  tiles  deserve  attention ; has  not  hitherto  been 
Materials  used  in  producing  glaze  to  be  found  m Ireland.  Clay  in  Ii  eland  which  takes 

glExMbTt' womens  of  glaze.  Believe  the  causes  hitherto  operating  against  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  attributable  to  three  sources  (I),  difficulty  of  getting  possession  of 
land  • (2)  want  of  capital;  (3)  want  of  skilled  labour ; absence  of  encouragement,  spiin0^ i D 
from’ want  of  confidence  may  also  be  mentioned.  Several  times  has  my  fathei  bee  - 
strutted  in  his  efforts  to  establish  pottery  works  by  the  capricious  m erferemee  of  owners 
nf  the  soil  even  after  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  of  money  , this  difficult} , let  us 

where  ttifiSe Ay! a™  tfbf£d| fn  thfabsSSof  any : dealing 

with  the  question  of  Irish  industries,  the  Board  of  Works  might  be  cal  ed  »>>  *» 

wherever  a difference  arose  between  manufacturers  and  owners  « “ 

capital  could  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  bank,  for  advancing 

security  for  development  of  b.mafide  industries.  Believe  the ; Dublin  Corpoiaton  s „ 

gestion  for  establishment  of  an  industrial  bank  with  capital  formed  on  1 . 

one.  An  « Industrial  Department  ” might  be  created  by  Government  “ *>>  J)mp el apt 

officials,  whose  duty  it  shofild  be  to  examine  specimens  of  minerals,  days  stoM  or  ofte 

natural  products  of  the  country,  and  report  as  to  feasibility  oi 

The  Royal  College  of  Science  (at  present  of  little  use)  might,  by  n«»<mg 

made  to  serve  thi!  purpose.  This  college  already  contains  specimens  of  neaily  jUtt. 
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natural  products  of  Ireland.  Upon  a favourable  report  emanating  from  such  a source. 
Government  might  be  induced  to  advance  on  terms  portion  of  the  capital  required  to 
start  an  establishment  on  a suitable  scale.  The  third  obstacle  above-mentioned  (absence 
of  skilled  labour)  can  only  be  met  by  improving  system  of  technical  education.  On 
this  point  I entertain  strong  views.  Technical  training  should  be  introduced  to  primary 
schools  throughout  the  country  ; boys  should  be  taught  drawing,  and  receive  instructions 
and  illustrations  of  the  application  of  the  various  branches  of  physics  to  industrial  arts 
and  to  practical  business  of  life ; they  should  also  be  made  familiar  with  the  use  of 
tools,  &c. 

Manufacture  of  cement  could  be  carried  on  to  a large  extent ; aware  of  only  two 
cement  factories,  one  near  Wexford  and  the  other  in  County  Dublin.  Good  material  for 
cement  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

(Exhibit  Specimens.) 

The  cements  already  made  are  considered  very  good  and  quite  equal  to  the  Portland 
cement. 

Irish  engineers  and  architects  would  do  well  to  specify  for  use  of  Irish  materials  as  far 
as  such  materials  are  found  equal  to  imported  goods,  and  thus  encourage  home  manufac- 
ture. An  Irish  architect  recently  specified  that  “none  but  foreign  marbles  shoidd  be 
used  ” in  a work  he  was  employed  to  design  and  superintend. 

As  an  advocate  of  industrial  exhibitions,  believe  such  undertakings  productive  of  good 
results  ; know  of  several  industries  arising  out  of  recent  exhibitions  in  Dublin  and  Cork, 
such  as  manufacture  of  tram-cars,  spring  mattresses,  roller  shutters,  leather  belts,  printing- 
and  fancy  paper ; not  to  mention  the  impetus  to  woollen  goods.  The  present  Artizans” 
Exhibition  a success,  purely  the  work  of  artisans. 

Believe  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  an  amalgamation  of  Irish  railways  ; under  such- 
an  arrangement  expense  of  working  would  doubtless  be  less  than  at  present,  and  reduced 
rates  could  be  introduced.  Think  system  of  reduced  rates  to  large  manufacturers  lias- 
tendency  to  cripple  small  industries,  if  not  to  render  them  completely  unworkable ; small 
provincial  manufacturers  should  be  entitled  to  same  rate  for  his  goods  as  large  central 
manufacturers.  Cannot  hope  for  any  great  reformation  in  railways  so  long  as  they  are  under 
present  management.  Working  expenses  for  1833  were  55  per  cent. ; could  be  reduced 
by  judicious  amalgamation.  Unsatisfactory  that  in  so  small  a country  railways  (esti- 
mated at  only  2,500  miles  in  the  aggregate)  should  be  controlled  by  so  many  different 
bodies;  at  present  18  boards  of  directors,  with  engineers,  managers,  superintendents,  &c., 
while  the  Great  Western  Railway,  England,  which  alone  contains  2,300  miles,  is  managed 
by  one  directorate.  To  be  regretted  the  suggestions  of  the  Railway  Commission  of  1868 
were  not  carried  out.  Government  should  either  purchase  railways  or  assume  control 
by  subsidising  the  companies.  Mr.  Smith,  C.E.,  recently  proposed  alternative  plan  which 
might  be  found  workable. 

As  a patent  agent,  can  speak  as  to  aptitude  and  ingenuity  of  Irish  artisans  for  inven- 
tion. Considering  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour  as  regards  technical  education 
are  remarkably  skilful.  Am  familiar  with  some  valuable  inventions  of  Irish  artisans ; 
mechanical  improvements  in  the  great  industries  of  the  north  are  usually  inventions  of 
artisans.  In  Ireland  artisans  have  not  the  same  facilities  as  in  England  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  patent  matters,  patenting  their  inventions,  and  placing  them  on  the  market.  Only 
one  office  in  Ireland  devoted  exclusively  to  practice  of  patent  business.  Difficulty  of 
searching  British  patent  specifications,  and  the  absence  of  any  foreign  or  colonial  records; 
suggest  the  advisability  of  establishing  branch  patent  office  in  Ireland  for  affording  facili- 
ties to  intending  patentees ; might  be  worked  on  principle  of  Manchester  Branch  Tx-ade 
Marks’  Office.  Such  an  arrangement  would  give  great  stimulus  to  Irish  inventive 
talent. 

(signed)  J.  Angelo  Fahie,  C.E. 

10,  Leinster-street,  26  June  1885. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Howitz. 


International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  London,  1883. 

FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  TREE  CULTURE  ON  WATER  FRONTAGES. 

With  the  view  of  providing  a constant  and  steady  supply  of  Water,  Food,  Shade,  and 
Shelter  for  Freshwater  Fish,  by  B.  Hrmitz,  Esq.,  Forest  Conservator,  Commissioner 
for  Denmark. 


Conference  on  Wednesday,  18  July  1883. 

His  Excellency  M.  De  Falbe  took  the  Chair,  when  the  following  Paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Howitz  on 

Forest  Protection  and  Tree  Culture  on  Water  Frontages,  with  the  view  of 
providing  a constant  and  steady  supply  of  Water,  Food,  Shade,  and  Shelter  for  Fresh- 
water Fish. 

Tup  questions  of  pisciculture,  its  protection,  and  the  protection  of  fisheries  have  been 
already  discussed  byko  many  able  and  learned  vetlemen,  that  I should  not  have  ventured 
to  come  forward  if  there  had  not  presented  itself  to  my  mind  a question  m which  I,  os  a 
professional  forester,  have  a great  interest,  and  one  which  I feel  is  of  much  impoitance  to 
the  success  of  pisciculture  and  to  all  freshwater  fishing.  . at 

The  value  of  the  question  which  I have  the  honour  to  bring  before  you  may  not  at 
first  appear  so  great  as  it  really  is,  but,  while  endeavouring  to  enlist  youi  sympathies, 
I do  so  in  the  sincere  hope  that  by  the  introduction  of  it  at  this  Conference  it  may  become 
a question  of  interest  to  ill  and  a special  subject  for  future  legislation.  It  is  the  question 
of4 the  protection,  proper  management,  and  cultivation  of  forests  and  finest  trees  m 
localities  where  are  found  the  sources  of  creeks,  rivers,  and  the  supply  of  watei  to  lakes 

^For^reat  Britain' Sthis  question  has  its  greatest  significance  with  regard  to  future 
forest  culture  on  barren  heights  and  the  cultivation  ot  s.iade  and  shelter  trees  alon 
watercourses.  The  greatest  part  of  the  forest  land  with  which  our 

is  in  the  possession  of  large  landowners,  but  as  far  as  I cam  ascertain  there i are  » 'laws m 
existence1  wivinw  a guarantee  for  the  preservation  and  proper  management  ot  these 
forests  Fm  more  importance  has  this  question  for  the  British  Colonies,  America,  and 
severai  other  countries,  where  either  the  State,  a number  of  persons,  and  m some  oases 

“S’  r"edgdartt°fiow  of  the  water  in  watercourses,  and  ensure  a steady 
supply  during  dry  seasons,  while  they  prevent  sudden  and  disastrous  floods,  is  a fact,  so 
nftPii  discussed  and  proved,  that  I need  only  refer  to  it  here, 

SiatTe  forests  Lo  increase  the  rainfall  has  often  been 
has  of  late  years  received  considerable  attention,  particularly  in  Fiance,  but  there  is  still 
r'reat  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  exact  extent  of  the  effect  of  a forest  on  the  rainfall, 
an“d  it  is  only  by  very  minute  observations  of  forests,  consisting  of  the  same  special  of 
trees  in* ■m’ious  altitudes,  that  series  of  trustworthy  results  can  be  attained.  Ml  here 
i no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  the  forest  in  conserving  the  water  tli at  Mis,  01 

ssSS-r  xzz&s  «?,<•  “ 

n^uT  50  Vei’  ^cent  ^reatei^^a^for^t  ^hai^'thiit  re'im^vml  aanff  retained6  hythewpdafos. 
Numerous  observations  have  also  established  the  fact  that  the  ^ Sf^ farTbove°  the 

o/rtee^'alsrtlat  &Vd^into  rain  by  lowering  the 

C-^andtt^ the  severity  of  storms;  all  this  we  know  by 
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daily  experience  and  observation.  That  want  of  forest  protection  may  have  most  fearful 
results  has  been  so  often  and  sadly  proved,  and  I need  only  remind  you  of  the  disasters 
caused  by  great  floods  and  long  droughts  in  Spain,  South  of  France,  Sicily,  Chili,  Peru, 
Mauritius,  and  many  other  places,  and  you  will  grant  the  importance  of  the  question.  In 
the  Murcia  valley  the  river  was  reduced  to  a succession  of  stagnant  pools,  which  during 
the  summer  heat  developed  malaria,  fever,  and  miasmatic  exhalations,  detrimental  to  life 
and  health,  and  furnishing  but  scant  and  bad  accommodation  for  the  few  remaining  fish. 
But  as  soon  as  the  winter  rains  came,  the  river,  in  fact  nearly  all  the  valley,  became  a 
raging  torrent,  destroying  life  and  property,  and  all  because  the  forests  on  the  ranges  and 
mountains  had  been  devastated,  no  legal  restrictions  protecting  them.  As  a question  of 
national  economy,  as  a question  of  protection  to  life  and  property,  and  as  a question  of 
prosperity,  forest  protection  has  therefore  the  greatest  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature. But  to.  us  as  a means  of  yielding  a constant  supply  of  water,  food,  and  shelter 
for  the  fishes,  it  has  also  great  significance.  The  forest.,  with  its  numberless  roots  and 
decaying  vegetation,  retains  the  rain  water  and  prevents  it  from  rushing  to  the  rivers  and 
the  sea,  while  it  gives  it  off  to  these  slowly  and  steadily.  It  acts  like  a great  sieve  and 
retains  the  fine  particles  of  the  soil,  which  the  influence  of  the  air  and  sun,  the  frost  and 
rain,  and.  the  action  of  the  numberless  roots  have  decomposed,  thereby  fertilising  the  land 
and  forming  a layer  of  mould  or  humus,  in  which  insects,  worms,  larva;,  and  other  animal- 
cules live  and  breed. 

In  liis  most  interesting  paper  on  fish  diseases.  Professor  Huxley  said  that  drought  or 
flood  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  Saprolegnea,  but  that  a steady  flow  was  beneficial  to  the 
fish. 

Mr.  Wilmot,  in  the  following  discussion,  pointed  out  that  the  disease  nearly  always 
appeared  where  the  regularity  of  the  supply  of  water  had  been  disturbed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests. 

I presume,  therefore,  that  both  these  learned  and  practical  gentlemen  will  agree  with 
me  in  the  importance,  of  the  forest  protection  as  a means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the 
fishes. 

The  branchlets,  leaves,  decaying  and  decayed  vegetation,  produce  a vast  amount  of 
nourishment  for  the  fish,  and  one  most  agreeable  to  them.  Each  breeze  drops  into  the 
water  numberless  grubs,  caterpillars,  beetles,  flies,  aud  other  insects,  the  food  most 
relished  by  the  fishes,  while  from  the  banks  and  roots,  worms  and  grubs  are  constantly 
supplying  them  with  delicacies. 

The  shade  of  the  overhanging  trees  is  also  agreeable  to  the  fish,  and  one  needs  only 
place  a board  in  a stream  and  see  the  fish  gather  underneath  it,  to  be  convinced  of  this. 
W e all  know  that  a shady  deep  pool  is  a good  place  in  which  to  seek  for  fish,  and  have 
often  observed  the  predilection  fish  have  for  the  shady  side  of  a stream.  But  not  only  as 
regards  freshwater  fishing  can.  this  be  said.  In  Denmark,  it  is  a well-known  fact,  that  the 
best  fishing  is  where  a forest  is  close  to  the  shore,  and  in  particular  where  the  trees,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  that  country,  overhang  the  very  sea.  The  shadowing  trees  have  another 
and,  perhaps,  the  far  more  important  effect  of  preventing  a large  evaporation,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  water  clear  and  cool  in  summer,  while  on  the  same  account  the 
winter  frosts  do  not  deal  so  severely  with  them.  In  all  forest  country  the  changes  of 
temperature  are  not  so  severely  felt  as  in  a treeless  country  or  on  the  open  plains,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  water  is  even  greater.  It  is  a popular  saying  in  Denmark  of  the 
forest,  streams,  that  they  are  cool  in  the  summer  and  wann  in  the  winter ; this,  of  course, 
meaning  that  they  present  that  feeling  in  comparison  to  the  atmosphere.  The  forests  not 
only  regulate  the  flow  of  the  . water,  but  they  purify  the  water.  This  is  an  experience  often 
demonstrated  in  Australia  in  cases  where  streams  have  been  polluted  by  wool-washino- 
establishments.  After  having  passed  a few  miles  through  a shady  and  dense  forest  the 
water  will  appear  as  clear  and  pure  as  it  was  above  the  woolwash. 

I need  not  here  enter  upon  more  reasons  for  the  conservation  of  existing  forests  to 
ensure  a steady  supply  or  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  danger  in  not  protecting  them 
by  legislation.  But  I will  draw  your  attention  to  the  advisability  of  cultivating loi-ests 
on  places  suitable  for  the  supply  of  water,  and  especially  along  watercourses  and  lakes 
as  means  of  purifying  these,  preventing  too  great  evaporation,  supplying  food  for  fish, 
and  providing  these  with  shade  against  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  and  shelter  from  the 
pelting  rams,  the  hail  and  the  tempests. 

Salmon  fishing  and  all  freshwater  fishing  depend  upon  proper  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  I feel  certain  that  it  the  true  causes  were  properly  investigated  where  fish  were  said 
to  disappear  Bom  a stream,  in  half  the  cases  it  would  be  found  that  the  shade  and 
shelter  of  the  forests  or  protecting  border  trees  had  been  taken  away.  It  was  said  at  the 
reading  of  Sir  James  Gibson  Maitland’s  excellent  paper  on  the  “ Salmonida;,”  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  place  spawn  and  fry  in  a water,  they  must  be  provided  with  proper  food, 
and  the  best  means  to  do  this  is  to  preserve  the  border  trees  and  ensure  a steady  supply 
of  water  and  food  by  preserving  the  forests  from  whence  the  supply  of  water  is  derived. 
But,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  not  enough  to  preserve  the  present  forest.  New  forests 
must  be  cultivated  on  the  barren  ranges,  and  many  a stream,  now  nearly  empty  durino- 
dry  seasons,  will  be  re-filled  and  soon  teem  with  fish  and  food  for  the  many.  So  far  for 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  the  forest.  I will  now  briefly  mention  the  most 
suitable  trees  and  their  culture.  But  before  entering  upon  this,  I must  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  important  condition  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of  such  forest  areas  as 
are  preserved  for  the  sake  of  conservation  of  water.  This  condition  is  density.  In  the 

dense 
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dense  shade  of  a well-closed  forest  are  developed  all  those  atmospheric  conditions  on 
which  depend  the  greatest  effects  of  the  forest  in  regard  to  climate  and  water  conserva- 
tion. The  so-called  periodical  thinning  out  in  these  areas  should  be  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  might  with  advantage  be  nearly  dispensed  with,  if  the  economy  of  the 
management  would  permit  it.  The  result  would  be,  besides  the  effect  upon  the  water 
conservation,  that  tall  straight  trees  would  be  reared,  yielding  timber  most  valuable  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Nature  itself  would  do  the  thinning  out,  and  do  it  in  a better 
way  than  we  could  hope  to  do,  while  the  ground  would  be  kept  moist  and  in  a state 
favourable  to  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  frame 
regulations  regarding  such  forests,  deciding  the  minimum  to  be  preserved  of  the  number 
of  trees  per  acre,  due  regard  being  of  course  paid  to  age,  species,  altitude,  and  locality. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  highly  important  that  all  such  forests,  whether  private  property, 
commons,  or  belonging  to  the  State,  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  State. 

The  different  trees  have  naturally  a different  effect  as  regards  conservation  of  water 
and  production  of  food  and  shelter  for  fish,  as  I will  here  bi-iefly  point  out.  To  simplify 
matters  we  may  divide  all  forest  trees  into  two  large  groups,  the  deciduous  and  the  ever- 
green trees.  The  deciduous  trees,  of  which,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the  oak, 
elm,  beech,  plane,  larch,  willow,  and  poplar  are  the  most  prominent,  have  a decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  evergreens.  I need  not  here  enlarge  upon  the  fact  that  the  full  shady 
foliage  during  the  summer  is  far  more  effective  in  preventing  a large  evaporation,  and 
that  the  branches  of  the  trees  of  this  group  are  more  spreading  than  those  of  the  other. 
The  energy  of  life  seems  to  be  far  greater  in  these  trees  towards  effecting  our  objects,  and 
for  direct  border  trees  to  a watercourse  they  are  undoubtedly  the  best  suited.  The  great- 
amount  of  foliage  and  branchlets  yearly  thrown  by  these  trees  forms  a very  prominent 
factor  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  their  decaying  vegetation  is  full  of  teeming  life  and 
food  for  fish. 

That  this  group  is  eminently  suited  for  water  conservation,  was  illustrated  in  a forest 
in  Denmark,  w'here  an  area  of  firs  and  pines  was  cultivated  with  beech  and  oak.  After 
a lapse  of  about  15  years  a millstream,  which  during  the  time  of  the  evergreen  trees  had 
dwindled  down  considerably,  assumed  such  proportions  that  the  irrigation  of  a consider- 
able area  was  effected  by  it,  besides  supplying  the  mill  with  abundance  of  water.  As 
regards  the  evergreen  trees,  the  first  cultivation  of  barren  ranges  or  high  plateaus  might 
advantageously  be  undertaken  with  these  on  account  of  their  ability  to  resist  the  severity 
of  the  climate  in  those  exposed  localities,  and  to  grow  on  stony  and  poor  soil.  But  even 
on  rocky  ground  and  in  high  altitudes  the  larches,  birches,  and  other  deciduous  trees  will 
often  do  well  and  serve  better  for  the  end  which  we  have  in  view,  the  water  storage  and 
the  pisciculture. 

In  such  localities,  where  only  the  most  hardy  trees  can  be  reared,  it  would  be  practical 
to  cultivate  along  the  watercourses,  in  the  valleys  and  ravines,  or  any  lower  ground,  a 
few  rows  of  deciduous  trees  as  soon  as  the  other  trees  had  attained  sufficient  height  to 
protect  them  from  the  storms  and  the  frosts.  Several  objects  may  be  gained  by  doing  so. 
First,  the  shade,  shelter,  and  other  beneficial  effects  for  the  fishes ; secondly,  that  more 
valuable  timber  could  be  reared,  as  these  trees  have,  as  a rule,  a greater  preference  for 
damp  and  moist  localities  than  the  evergreens ; and,  thirdly,  because  the  deciduous  trees 
permit  more  freely  a luxuriant  undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  annuals.  All  freshwater 
fishermen  will  agree  with  me  in  the  advantage  of  having  a good  growth  of  annuals,  as 
watercresses,  nettles,  &c.,  near  the  bank,  and  have  observed  that  during  feeding  time  the 
fish  always  seek  such  places.  There  is  a vast  variety  of  shrubs  and  annuals  that  might 
easily  and  with  great  advantage  be  introduced  and  grown  on  the  river  banks,  but  it 
would  be  outside  the  bounds  of  this  paper  to  enter  fully  on  the  theme.  However,  I may 
only  mention  that  many  fodder  plants  and  grasses  from  other  countries  might  be  a source 
of  wealth  to  the  population,  and  greatly  benefit  the  fish  as  well  as  the  owners  of  the  land, 
if  cultivated  on  the  banks.  The  Prickly  Comfrey,  e.g.  (Symphytum  asperrimum),  which 
yields  such  a splendid  forage  by  its  abundant  foliage,  and  many  others,  are  easily  reared 
both  from  seed  and  cuttings,  and  should  do  well  in  the  low  lands,  while  on  the  sandy 
beaches,  near  the  outlet  of  rivers  and  creeks,  the  cabbage  radish  {Pringlea  antis corbutica) 
would  cover  these  barren  and  desolate  places  with  vegetation,  and  furnish  an  object  of 
merchandise  by  packing  them  for  the  use  of  fishermen  and  sailors  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
The  plant  when  cooked  is  a good  substitute  for  cabbage,  and  has  a most  wholesome  effect 
on  persons  suffering  from  scorbutica. 

By  a judicious  forest  management,  which  I will  not  enter  upon  here,  the  land  can  be 
kept  covered  constantly,  and  always  in  a state  favourable  to  the  purpose  of  storing  the 
water.  That  many  of  the  evergreen  trees  may  be  of  great  importance,  and  particularly 
where  they  are  better  suited  to  clime  and  soil,  I will  not  deny.  The  Australian  eucalypts, 
which  have  such  a beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  man,  may  also  serve  well  for  piscicul- 
ture, but  as  far  as  I know,  no  experience  is  yet  at  hand  with  regard  to  this.  Still  I doubt 
if  these  trees  might  not  do  more  harm  than  good  by  being  planted  on  watercourses,  on 
account  of  their  great  drying  properties.  In  warmer  countries,  the  place  for  these  trees 
is  where  stagnant  waters  during  summer  are  breeding  places  for  fever  and  ague.  The 
cultivation  of  the  borders  of  watercourses  has  also  a great  significance  to  us,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  deciduous  trees  must  be  mainly  utilised.  The  belt  need  not  be  very  broad,  say 
half  a chain  wide,  and  planted  with  good-sized  plants  at  the  rate  of  from  800  to  2,000  per 
acre,  according  to  their  age.  Even  a double  row  of  trees  would  be  a benefit,  but  it  is 
important  that  both  sides  of  the  stream  should  be  planted  instead  of  cultivating  twice  the 
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distance  on  one  side.  This  being  done  with  the  object  of  providing  a perfect  shelter  in 
some  place,  and  valuable  observations  may  be  obtained  by  doing  so.  A great  many 
American  and  other  foreign  trees  might  well  be  introduced,  as,  for  example,  the  Swamp 
Cypress  {Taxodium  distichum),  a great  tree  yielding  a finely-grained  timber,  hard  and 
durable,  and  the  Leverwood  tree  (Ostrya  Virginia),  which  besides  excellent  timber 
furnishes  a relished  forage  from  its  rich  foliage ; these,  and  a great  many  more  raio-ht 
have  a good  effect  on  the  river  fishing  besides  other  advantages.  But  it  is  particularly 
the  willows  to  which  our  attention  should  be  drawn.  The  preference  which  these  trees 

ave  lor  water,  ana  particularly  for  running  water,  is  well  known,  and  points  directly  to 
the  practicability  of  placing  them  in  those  localities  so  well  suited  for  them.  The  fish  like 
willows,  and  I have  oftentimes  in  Australia  seen  the  best  fishing  places  close  to  where 
some  weeping  willows  (Salix  Babylonica)  had  taken  the  place  of  the  indigenous  and  even 
more  shady  wattles  (acacias). 

The  yearly  consumption  of  osiers  in  England  is  far  greater  than  the  national  supply 
and  as  the  basket  industry  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  it  would  also  on  this  account  be 
advisable  to  further  the  cultivation  of  the  osier  willows.  For  light,  sandy  banks,  the  best 
willow  should  be  bahx  Purpurea,  and,  as  it  is  so  easily  propagated,  it  will  well  repay  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  besides  binding  the  banks,  making  them  firm,  and  adding  to  the  health 
o le  ocality  as  well  as  that  of  the  water.  For  more  clayey  soil,  6’.  viminalis  and  the 
now  celebrated  A caprcea,  so  much  sought  for  powder  factories,  should  be  the  best.  The 
cuttings  must  be  taken  from  the  one  to  two  year  old  shoots,  and  be  put  one  to  one  and  a- 
ha  1 foot  apart,  m double  or  treble  rows  two  to  three  feet  apart,  care  being  taken  to  leave 
only  halt  an  inch  or  less  aoove  ground. 

There  are  many  localities  where  comparatively  valueless  land,  close  to  the  mouths  of 
rivers  and  canals,  might  be  made  highly  profitable,  at  the  same  time  as  the  cultivation  of 
It  with  the  before-mentioned  trees  and  plants  would  improve  the  state  of  the  fishing,  and 
befoie  placing  spawn  and  fish  m any  water,  I consider  it  important  to  pay  great  attention 
to  this  question  Vi  here  few  or  no  trees  exist  it  will  be  necessary  to  cultivate  them,  and 
T -11  Ce,r  elm  t Mt  snSh  Preceding  will  enhance  the  chances  of  the  success  of  pisciculture 
J.  wid  not  here  enter  further  upon  the  practical  details  of  the  question.  These  are  bound 
to  vary  with  the  locality,  and  the  local  foresters  will  know  how  to  deal  with  them. 

in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  this  question,  it  is  with  the  sincere  hope 
that  i,  may  enlist  your  sympathy,  and  that  the  public  opinion  may  be  won  for  it.  That 

manv^v'h  * Y ^'**5*^  1S  e'’llient'  That  is  one  more  reason  added  to  the 

many  why  we  should  regard  the  forest  as  a precious  heirloom  to  be  deeply  revered, 
properly  used,  and,  through  careful  maintenance,  descend  improved  and  enriched  to 


Pauef^He^T”]0"!*  °f  ?“ka  to  tIle  DailW'  Commissioner  for  the 

Itten  ion  m the  J . riad7  “ speaking  on  Professor  Lankester's  paper,  called 

attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  Exhibition  was  its 
sciennfic  results,  important  among  which  are  the  Conference  Papers  which  have  been 
lead.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  present  paper,  which  touched  on  an  entirely  new 
mltnre”'  t Iq  hert°  tb?  li‘fntnre  of  fish  culture  had  contained  no  allusion  to  forest 
wnnhf  sef  tbB  tlmij  ? 'vas  * slll,Je<!t  of  great  importance,  and  every  fish  cnlturist 

■riven  them  the  ben"  fit®  f .““T  Mr:  Howltz  1m<1  pointed  out  this  fact,  and  had 

„iven  them  the  benefit  of  his  practical  experience  as  a forester  in  Australia,  and  while 

H*  bT  the  Tnono*1  Government  in  the  forest  service  in  Algiers.  He  considered 
thfunSstat™11  M beAeCe!T94  ",l1  gnent  interest  by  his  own  countrymen,  because  in 
nlaoe  MWvt  mT  f »f  Europe,  had  the  destruction  of  forests  taken 

place.  Many  streams  which  formerly  had  a steady  flow  of  water  were  now  dried  un  in 

ZTXosT ertnc"  “ WIntel'’  '5Me  k“<l8  °f  fish  whioh  teemed  in  them  iere 
ThJ'Af“'e“'Gr“„SeC°?M  tho  motion,  which  was  carried  nnanimously. 

Minister  foi^so  •d'PrOP°5e‘1  J vote  of  thanks  to  his  Excellency  the  Danish 

Mimstei  to  so  kindly  presiding  over  the  meeting.  Ho  regretted  the  attendance  had 
5 “ T,!1'1  Bma1'-  but  II  must  be  a matter  for  congratulation  to  Mr.  Howitz  that  his 
aEo^S^iter^r60  appreciated^  by  the  United  States  Commissioner.  It  was 

m kind  as  to  f COIlg1r!,tul>.lj0”  1»  Jnnk  that  a gentleman  of  Danish  nationality  should  be 
shonhfVe  so  3?  PreB‘d®  ™.tIle  Present  occasion,  and  that  another  Danislfgcntleman 
30  g0°a  as  *°  re?f  important  paper,  especially  remembering  that  both  were 
ofthe  same  race  as  the  noble  lady  who  was  so  much  beloved  in  Englanl-the  Princess 
of  Wales.  His  Excellency  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  Exhibition  from  its  commence 
amply  filled!  °™S  *°  i,m  and  to  Mr'  Howi‘2  that  the  Danish  Court  had  been  so 

Mr.  mimbl  seconded  the  resolution.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  paper  was  of  a 
novel  character  as  connected  with  fish  culture,  for  he  was  quite  aware  that  it  had  not 

thatnon  two"  08r  three”  “ Publlc  manner,  but  he  might  bo  pardoned  for  mentioning 
that  on  two  oi  thi  ee  occasions  on  sending  reports  to  the  Government  of  Canada  he  had 
expressed  his  views  that  the  clearing  of  the  forests  had  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  salmon  m the  Province  of  Ontario.  He  could  speakP  fronl  experience 
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in  the  matter,  on  account  of  salmon  being  very  numerous  in  a stream  that  ran  through 
his  property.  Before  the  forests  were  cleared  off,  salmon  and  the  better  kinds  of  fishes 
-were  there  in  vast  numbers,  but  as  the  trees  were  cleared  off  the  water  changed  its 
temperature,  it  became  less  in  quantity,  and  the  consequence  was  they  had  lost  all  those 
valuable  fish.  He  should  not  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  want  of  trees,  but  that  had  been 
•one  of  the  principal  agencies.  Man,  with  his  destructive  engines,  had  of  course  aided  by 
killino-  the  parent  fish  when  laying  its  eggs  in  those  streams,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  want  of  sufficient  shade  and  coldness  of  the  water  for  the  fish  to  live  and  breed,  was 
.also  an  important  element,  because  these  higher  breeds  of  fish  were  always  found  in  cold 
waters.  So  important  was  it,  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  lie  had  set  out  a large 
number  of  trees  round  the  pond  where  he  was  carrying  on  fish  culture,  and  found  it  very 
beneficial,  and  he  had  often  noticed  the  fish  run  underneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  on  hot 
-days,  the  temperature  being  lower  there  than  out  in  the  open  stream.  He  had  always 
contended  that  farming,  forestry,  and  fish  culture  should  go  together,  because  one  aided 
the  other.  Forestry  aided  agriculture,  because  if  the  whole  forest  was  cut  away  the 
rainfall  was  interfered  with,  and  agriculture  was  more  or  less  affected.  There  were 
■localities  in  Canada  where  forests  had  been  wholly  destroyed,  where  now  they  were  un- 
able to  raise  the  same  kind  of  grain  as  in  former  years  ; therefore  it  was  evident  that  the 
total  clearing  of  forests  was  injurious  to  agriculture.  He  was  very  glad  that  this  Paper 
had  been  read,  because  it  would  now  be  spread  abroad  and  carry  authority  with  it,  and 
would  no  doubt  do  a vast  deal  of  good.  In  his  opinion,  forests  were  useful  in  filtering 
the  water  which  passed  into  the  stream.  The  trees  themselves  filtered  it,  and  so  did  the 
leaves  on  the  ground,  and  the  water  was  more  pure  than  when  it  fell  direct  on  the  soil  and 
ran  strai°-ht  into  the  river.  There  was  no  need  to  interfere  with  cultivated  land,  but 
rows  of  trees  might  be  planted  by  the  side  of  streams,  which  would  not  affect  farming- 
-operations,  and  would  conduce  to  the  growth  of  fish.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
oreater  amount  of  forests  on  the  face  of  the  earth  the  greater  the.  rainfall.  Last  year  the 
Legislature  of  the  province  of  Ontario  passed  an  Act  incorporating  a forestry  association, 
.the°object  of  which  was  to  set  out  trees  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  preventing  the 
vdestruction  of  those  around  the  fields  and  along  the  sides  of  the  roads. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  unanimously, 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  had  much  pleasure  in  taking  the  Chair,  and  he  begged  to 
acknowledge  the  kindness  with  which  he  had  been  received,  not  only  there,  but  on  every 
■occasion  since  he  had  come  to  England  as  Danish  Ambassador. 


THE  CHARCOAL  INDUSTRY. 

Of  the  various  industries  connected  with  the  forests,  the  burning  of  charcoal  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  bi-products  of  this  industry,  tar-wood  oil,  ashes,  &c.,  has  received 
the  fewest  improvements  during  our  time,  for  although  the  use  of  retorts  and  ovens  to  a 
great  extent  has  superseded  the  old  charcoal  meilers,  the  results  stand  in  no  way  as  yet 
in  proportion  to  the  strides  made  by  science  in  other  directions.  The  expense  of  the 
apparatus  for  charcoal  production  of  our  day,  is  as  yet  too  great  to  make  it  of  any  practical 
use  in  the  large  mountain  forest,  where  the  facility  of  transport  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  for  the  changing  of  the  heavier  wood  into  the  lighter  charcoal,  and  therefore  the 
old-fashioned  meilers  will,  in  these  remote  places  remain  unchanged  until  such  improve- 
ments have  been  invented,  whereby  the  results  may  warrant  the  outlay  on  the  erection 
of  the  more  expensive  ovens  and  retorts,  stills,  &c.  This  industry  is  very  old,  and  we 
possess  no  records  of  it.  These  are  lost  in  the  dark  ages  of  our  first  parents.  I will  not 
here  enter  on  a description  of  the  ancient  ways  of  cave  burning,  a method  only  to  be 
excused  where  the  wood  has  no  value  whatever.  The  meilers  on  the  contrary,  though  of 
very  ancient  date  are  still  in  use,  and  appear  to  be  the  best  suited  for  the  great  forest, 
but  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the  newer  inventions  for  the  winning  of  some  of  the  valu- 
able by-products  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  either.  ...  . „ . . 

When  wood  is  burnt,  where  the  atmosphere  can  freely  assist  m the  process,  and  furnish 
a quick  supply  of  oxygen,  the  only  tangible  results  is  the  ashes  and  the  heat.  So  the 
wood  on  the  contrary,  heated  in  a closed  space  where  no  air  is  admitted,  to  a heat  of  300 
to -350°  C.,  then  the  etheric  parts  are  separated  from  it,  and  water,  vinegar,  wood  spiritus, 
tar,  carbon  acid,  & c.  are  the  result,  together  with  the  firm  product  we  call  charcoal,  which 
mainly  consists  of  carbon  and  the  other  fire  resisting  parts  of  the  wood. 

The  higher  value  of  charcoal  in  comparison  to  wood  as  fuel,  is  derived  from  the  higher 
value  as  heating  factor  as  well  as  on  its  lighter  weight  which  facilitates  the  transport. 
The  value  of  the  coal  in  comparison  with  wood  for  heating,  stands  about  as  seven  to  four 
while  the  weight  is  about  one-four ih  of  that  of  wood.  These  qualities  form  the  real 
causes  why  otherwise  unproductive  forests  are  made  to  yield  and  become  valuable,  for  it 
is  not  the  large  and  heavy  timber  of  which  the  charcoal  is  made,  on  the  contrary,  the  best 
charcoal  is  made  of  the  branchwood  or  smaller  trees,  which  otherwise  would  have  little 
or  no  value,  and  for  many  purposes  the  youngest  wood  is  even  chosen.  Where  it  is 
impossible  or  impracticable,  or  not  desirable  to  rear  bog  or  old  forest,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  large  forests,  this  industry  may  become  very  important,  and  it  may  not  be  unin- 
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^resting  to  draw  the  attention  to  some  facts  about  it,  and  briefly  describe  the  processes 

The  charcoal  industry  by  meilers  is  mostly  confined  to  the  depths  of  the  .great  forest 
where  the  distance  from  the  market,  want  of  good  roads  or  other  influences  cause  it  to  be 
adopted,  i he  different  methods  may  be  classed  in  two  classes,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  the  wood  is  placed,  viz.,  the  vertical  or  upright  method,  where  the  wood  is  placed 
on  end,  and  the  horizontal  method  in  which  the  wood  is  put  up  in  the  meiler  horizontally 
In  Germany  the  first  method  has  three  subdivisions,  viz.,  the  German  forest  meilers,  the 
Italian  or  Alpine  meilers,  and  the  liut  meilers,  by  which  are  meant  the  meilers  used  near 
the  huts  or  factories,  mines,  &c.,  and  where  therefore  all  appliances  are  permanent  as 
well  as  the  place  for  the  meiler.  It  is  obvious  that  at  these  latter  places  the  ovens  and 
retorts  must  be  the  most  practical,  and  I have  only  mentioned  them  here,  but  will  not 
German  °n  *“7  deS0nptl0n  of  them’  but  eha11  at  Gnce  Pass  over  to  the  description  of  the 

Charcoal  Meilers. 

The  Hood,— In  the  moiiiitaiiioiis  and  more  distant  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  other 
conifeis,  this  industry  is  of  more  importance  than  in  the  lower  and  more  valuable  de- 
ciduous  forest,  -where  as  a rule,  only  the  smaller  wood  of  tops,  branches,  and  roots  enter 
m the  meiler.  Eyery  kind  of  wood  can  be  made  into  charcoal,  but  there  is  a (jroat  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  the  products,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  various  kinds  of 
charcoal  is  required.  Of  the  value  of  the  charcoal  I will  speak  later,  but  may  only 
mention  it  here  to  show  how  important  It  is  to  make  the  meiler  of  the  same  kind  of  wood 
if  possible  and  if  there  are  different  kinds  to  he  burned,  to  choose  as  much  as  possible 
those  which  have  the  same  value,  and  take  the  same  time  to  chano-e  into  coal 

Where  this  even  is  not  possible,  the  slower  woods  are  split  in  smaller  dimensions,  and 
should  occupy  the  p aces  more  in  the  centre  of  the  meiler,  and  in  all  cases  distinct  lines 
of  demarcation  should  be  made,  so  as  to  separate  the  charcoal,  because  of  the  difference 
m the  value  of  them.  The  wood  must  all  be  sound  and  dry  (air  dried).  If  diseased 
wood  comes  into  the  meiler  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the  rest  by  catchino-  fire 
and  wet  or  damp  wood  will  lengthen  the  process  and  often  burst  the  cover  bv  the  strong  ' 
evaporation.  Only  when  the  burning  takes  place  during  an  exceptional  dry  and  hot 
summei,  the  wood  may  be  less  dried,  but  m sucli  cases  the  necessary  moisture  may  be 
bettei  be  administered  afterwards  to  prevent  too  rapid  action.  The  shape  of  the  wood  is 
veiy  important.  Only  straight  and  even  wood  should  be  used,  and  all  the  branches 
inots,  and  protuberances  should  be  cut  off,  while  bent  or  crooked  wood  should  be  avoided’ 

01  it  v ill  be  impossible  to  stack  the  wood  sufficiently  close  ; interstices  will  occur,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  evenness  of  the  whole  process.  The  length  of  the  wood 

Irnfrf  rtTn  yi  °nf th®  CUSt0m1  °!'  the  district>  and  should  not  be  more  than  two  yards 
lonB,  hut  the  shorter  the  wood  the  easier  it  is  to  manage  the  shape  of  the  meiler,  and  the 
more  compact  the  wood  can  be  niled  nn.  h u .•  ... ’ 


more  compact  the  wood  car,  bo  piled  op.'  ' 3,  it  iSSSSfflK 

the  intoValS  L *»*  logs,  so  that  as  little 

J??  sh«,n°1 tlw  ime5ler  “ Sener!*Hy  a paraboloid  running  off  to  a somewhat  eleyated 
and  il  i3'  Bol™urle  has  written  some  tables  lor  calculating  the  contents  of  the  meilers 
Mid  as  this  hook  may  be  of  some  value  to  intending  coal  burners.  1 may  mention  that  it 
is  to  be  had  ■"  Vienna,  at  BranmiilJer,  and  is  called  « S.  Bohnurle,  Tafeln  stir  Berech- 
nung  der  Kubiksuhalt  stehender  Kohlmeiler.  Wien  1879  ” 

The  content  may  be  calculated  from  the  form  by  aid  of  the  circumference  ==„,  the 
height  — h,  or  the  diameter  — d,  and  is  equal  to  ^ 


The  size  of  the  meiler  vanes  from  a cubic  measurement  of  10  cubic  yards  till  the  lar^e 
meilere  of  200  cubic  yards  used  in  the  Harz,  but  these  are  exceptional.  The  size  has°a 
gieat  deal  of  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  charcoal  as  well  as  on  the  relative  expenses, 
bmall  meilers  demand  in  proportion  more  firewood,  more  material  for  covering  and1  room 
more  work  and  minding,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  easier  shifted  about  according 
to  whe  e the  wood  is  ready,  and  the  expenses  of  transport  become  thus  lessened,  and 
they  allow  of  a better  guidance  of  the  fire,  there  being  less  danger  of  bursting,  besides,  the 
best  charcoal  is  mostly  produced  m them.  The  different  localities  have,  as  a rule  one 
size  each,  and  maintain  that  that  size  is  the  most  practical,  but  in  this,  as  in  o’ther 
industries,  the  result  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  workman. 

I lie  place  of  the  meiler  must  be  chosen  where  it  is  sheltered  against  the  wind  on  a 
- transport  ^°Se  ^ Walei>  and  ^ lJ0ssible  as  close  to  tIie  fallen  timber  as  can  be,  to  avoid 

1 he  soil  must  not  be  too  heavy  or  damp ; this  gives  a slow  and  cold  meiler,  and  a porous 
or  light  sandy  soil  admits  the  air  too  freely,  and  gives  a too  hot  meiler.  A fair  liriit 
mrest  soil  is  the  best,  as  it  gives  sufficient  air  or  draught,  and  is  still  able  to  absord  the 
moisture  produced  by  the  burning.  The  chief  object  is  to  obtain  an  equal  firm  but  not 
too  cold  bottom  m a sheltered  position.  The  place  having  been  chosen,  it  is  first  cleared 
carefully  of  all  vegetation  roots,  stones,  and  made  as  level  as  possible.  In  the  centre  a 
post  is  put,  and  the  size  of  the  meiler  marked  out  by  a circle,  the  post  being  the  centre. 

It 
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It  is  practical  to  give  the  bottom  a slightly  rising  centre  2 to  3°  to  enable  the  air  to 
enter  and  to  draw  the  moisture  to  the  periphery.  The  bottom  is  now  trodden  or  stamped 
well,  and  a light  fire  of  rubbish  or  branchlets  is  often  made  on  it  to  heat  it.  Sometimes 
it  is  left  the  winter  over  covered,  to  keep  it  from  being  damp,  and  anyhow  it  must  be 
throughout,  eveu,  smooth,  firm,  and  dry  before  the  wood  is  placed  on  it. 

The  more  such  a bottom  is  used,  the  more  seasoned  and  better  it  becomes,  and  the  loss 
by  a new  place,  or  rather  the  advantage  by  using  an  old  bottom,  may  often  reach  as  much 
as  5 to  10  per  cent.  c „. 

Where  an  old  bottom  is  used,  the  remains  of  the  former  meiler  must  be  caretully 
worked  into  the  soil  to  produce  an  evenly  composed  foundation.  Round  the  meiler,  an 
open  path  must  be  made  to  admit  free  access  to.  all  parts. 

The  Erection  of  the  Meiler. — The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  fireplace,  formed  by  a circle 
of  stakes  in  which  the  post  forms  the  centre.  These  stakes  are  as  high  as  the  meiler,  and 
are  the  ribs  in  a kind  of  basket  of  about  1 to  2 feet  diameter,  and  form  the  place  from 
where  the  meiler  is  fired.  Whether  this  is  done  from  below  or  from  above  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  wood  and  other  circumstances,  the  weather,  season,  locality,  &c. 

The  firing  is  done  by  the  aid  of  shavings,  dry  branchlets,  and  other  materials  ot  the  like 
easy  of  combustion.  . , • 

When  the  fireplace  is  fixed  the  driest  and  partly  cindered  wood  from  a previous  burning 
is  placed  immediately  around  it  to  from  6 to  12  inches  deep  all  round,  and  shavings,  &c., 
are  put  between  to  facilitate  the  combustion.  After  this  the  other  wood  is  placed  so  that 
the  slow  wood  is  nearest  the  centre,  and  the  quicker  and  lighter  wood  forms  the  last  or 
outer  parts.  The  wood  is  placed  with  the  split  part  in,  the  bark  side  to  the 
In  about  two-fifths  distance  from  the  centre  the  heaviest  and  slowest  wood  should  be 
placed.  If  the  firing  is  to  be  made  from  below  it  is  necessary  to  have  a narrow  passage 
to  the  periphery  through  which  the  ire  can  be  brought  into  the  fireplace,  but  where  the 
fire  is  lit  at  the  top,  this  is  of  course  not  necessary.  . , , 

This  passage  is  best  made  by  leaving  a beam  to  the  fireplace  from  the  periphery,  and 
when  the  meiler  is  ready  for  firing  to  withdraw  it  and  insert  the  fire  ; but  it  must  always 
be  placed  on  the  side  where  the,?  is  no  draught  The  beam  log,mwt  be 
straight,  and  be  placed  with  the  thick  end  outwards.  When  the  first,  layer  is  made  t le 
second  follows  in  the  same  way,  and  on  the  top  the  wood  may  be  aid  horizontal  as  s 
shown  in  the  accompanying  section.  When  the  wood  has  been  piled  <*U  ,nte"al“ 
carefully  blocked  with  smaller  wood  to  keep  the  draught  out,  and  to  prevent  the  cover 
from  sinking  into  the  meiler.  When  this  is  dene  the  covering  « put  on  In,ferpany 
this  coverin°-  consists  of  two  lavers,  the  rough  cover  and  the  earth  covei,  and  to  keep  them 
ot and' still  bo  able  to  produce  draught-holes  u them  w.tho*  JfigOI  ¥ 
th?ir  sliding  down  a kind  of  support  is  necessary  ; this  also  is  double.  The  mnei  support 
Irlde  rtmp?y  by  pieces  of  put  into  the  ground  and  bearing 

times  iron  frames  are  used,  these  of  course  being  carried  from  pit  to  pit* 5 ft cy  me  v . toted 
The  outer  support  is  simply  a kind  of  leaning  fence  of  strong  wood.  Ihe  material  usea 
for  the  rough  cover  consist's  of  leaves,  branchlets,  moss,  herbs,  grass, he. rther,  01.  even  oM 
bark  ; and  this  cover  serves  to  keep  the  neat  from  falling  m,  so  that  it ^"st  be  ”rm ■ d 

of  even  thickness,  which  varies  from  3 to  6 inches,  according  to  ,*>*'.  ‘«e.  of, 

The  earth  cover  consists  of  moist  earth,  sward,  or  good  forest  earth  lick 
stones  or  roots  must  be  found  in  it,  and  it  must  be  as  even  as  possible. 

See  Diagram  marked  (A). 

The  cover  must  be  so  even  that  its  weight.!-  equally  totribu^.  tmd  it  must  be  ; porous 
so  that  the  steam  developed  during  the  burmng  can  escape,  at  lea  e \qe  “V  et  the 

to  enable  the  burner  to  ease  its  passage,  and  by  making  opening  gm  e rthe  hie  Jgggg 
steam  escape.  When,  now  the  covering  and  the  supports  have  bee. 
able  wind-screen  is  made  to  protect  the  metier  from 

from  below!  2?, a”meanl-04ise muhln jtl top"!  Sephce.  The  f ™|XVstft  ope“ 

at  the  lower  extremity,  and  the  process  is  finished.  demands  a great  deal  of 

The  management  of  the  fire  during  its  action  on  the  cover  are 

experience.  It  is  rarely  that  the  meiler  or  e o ® ^ j 8tp]  ;f  they  were 

perfectly  even;  nay,  it  is  practically  ™lJ0S8^I^pt  ^d  shade  may  influence  the  fire  and 
so,  a local  imperceptible  draught  a change  1 of  light  anjUb 7 ited.  The  charcoal 
cause  slow  combustion  on  one  side,  while  the  othei  is  too  stio  g y g violent  fire 

burner  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  with  materials  for  1 idmg  ^ ^ ]ron  rod  to 

causes  the  cover  to  sink,  with  water  to  steady  and  slow  the  fixe,  and  with  ms 
lead  the  fire  where  it  is  too  slow.  The 
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The  fire  must  he  guided  as  much  as  possible  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  and  this 
must  be  done  evenly.  It  is  with  this  view  that  the  opening  is  left  at  the  foot,  and  open- 
ings left  or  made  as  the  burning  proceeds  on  the  top.  These  holes  are  made  with  an  iron 
rod,  and  serve  to  guide  the  fire  and  to  “ feel  ” the  fire.  The  smoke  or  steam  which  comes 
out  of  these  holes  is  at  first  grey-like  steam ; by-and-bye  it  turns  thicker,  and  when  it  is 
blue  the  coal  is  burning,  and  the  hole  must  immediately  be  stopped,  or  rather  before  that, 
event.  'I he  fireplace,  being  filled  with  such  combustible  material,  leaves  of  course  an 
empty  space,  in  which  the  coal  is  likely  lo  tumble  in,  and  all  about  in  the  meiler  these 
empty  spaces  are  bound  to  occur,  and  the  cover  is  therefore  liable  to  fall  in  if  too  great 
hollows  appear.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  handy  some  large  charcoal,  or  at  least 
nearly  carbonised  wood,  to  fill  in  such  hollows.  When  the  exact  extent  of  such  vacuums 
has  been  ascertained,  the  cover  is  removed  and  the  coal  poked  down  to  make  room  for  the 
filling  in,  which  must  be  done  smartly.  The  filling  in  of  these  hollows  must  take  place  in 
the  evening,  and  during  the  day  no  holes  must  be  made,  and  the  process  be  slowed  down 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  work  must  be  done  quickly  and 
well,  and  also  that  it  is  damaging  to  the  result,  but  it  is  rarely  required  to  any  great  extent 
if  extreme  care  and  skill  have  been  employed  in  building  the  meiler,  so  that  the  wood  is 
compactly  piled,  evenly  and  as  vertically  as  possible.  Of  the  general  reduction  of  the 
structure  no  notice  is  taken ; it  is  only  the  before-named  accidental  vacuums  which  may 
cause  too  strong  draught,  and  that  the  charcoal  ignites  and  consumes,  if  they  are  not  filled 
in,  and  therefore  the  cave  bestowed  on  the  piling  is  not  lost. 

When  the  smoke  shows  that  the  process  is  finished  the  cooling  of  the  meiler  takes  place- 
This  is  done  by  heaping  moist  earth  on  the  heated  cover,  and  gently  moistening  this.  All 
openings  around  the  structure  are  carefully  stopped  up,  and  the  whole  is  left  24  hours  to- 
cool.  When  this  time  has  passed  the  meiler  is  opened,  and  the  earth  permitted  to  get 
down  to  the  still  warm  charcoal,  which  thus  will  be  cooled  entirely ; and  this  work  should 
not  be  postponed,  for  the  quality  of  the  charcoal  suffers  by  remaining  in  the  hot  meiler. 
The  taking  out  of  the  product  is  ’best  done  in  the  night,  when  the  least  spark  can  be. 
detected  and  put  out.  The  charcoal  is  then  assorted,  the  different  woods,  as  well  as  the 
larger  and  smaller  sizes,  forming  the  various  assortments. 

The  Italian  or  Mountain  Meiler s. 

This  method,  which  is  used  much  in  the  Alps,  differs  somewhat  from  the  one  just 
described.  The  wood  is  generally  pine  or  spruce.  The  place  is  generally  more  per- 
manent, being  close  to  the  great  permanent  forests,  the  thinnings  of  which  form  the  main- 
stay of  this  industry.  The  bottom  is  formed  by  radiating  pieces  of  wood.  The  firing 
place  is  formed  by  three  strong  beams  standing  in  a triangle. 

Although  the  enormous  meilers  of  1 to  2,000  cubic  yards  have  been  abandoned,  still 
these  meilers  are,  as  a rule,  bigger  than  the  former.  The  main  object  in  piling  the  wood 
is  by  these  meilers  to  make  the  pile  as  compact  as  possible,  leaving  no  vacuums  whatever. 
Where,  therefore,  the  shape  of  the  wood  leaves  such,  they  are  carefully  filled  up  with 
small  blocks  and  branchwood. 

See  Diagram  marked  (B). 

The  cover  is  here  somewhat  heavier  and  stronger  than  by  the  common  meiler,  the  rough 
or  first  cover  of  light  and  combustible  material  being  either  very  thin  or  entirely  done 
away  with,  while  the  last  cover  made  of  earth  is  thicker  and  firmer,  being  made  on  a kind 
of  form  over  the  wood,  and  in  a shape  as  nearly  approaching  the  half  of  an  egg  as  possible. 
The  covering  commences  at  the  foot,  and  is  heaviest  here,  gradually  thinning  to  the  “cap,” 
where  it  is  open,  as  shown,  to  permit  the  smoke  and  steam  to  escape.  The  firing  takes, 
as  a rules,  place  from  the  top,  where  the  fireplace  is  filled  to  about  one  yard  and  fired, 
whereupon  charcoal  and  light  wood  is  filled  on  top  till  the  whole  burning  mass  is  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom,  spreading  the  fire  there.  The  top  is  then  regulated  accordingly 
as  the  fire  proceeds,  and  the  guiding  of  the  element  goes  on  as  with  the  foi-mer.  The 
filling  in  is  always  done  here  with  old  charcoal.  The  difference  in  this  method  is  there- 
fore this,  that  the  wood  is  larger  and  coarser;  the  wood  is  placed  on  a structure  admitting 
more  draught,  and  the  meilers  are  larger.  The  per-centagc  is  not  so  good  on  this  account 
as  some  of  the  wood  is  consumed,  but  the  coal  is  counted  at  least  equal  to  the  other,  and 
the  filing  takes  place  generally  from  above  as  described. 

The  burning  of  charcoal  in  horizontal  meilers  or  oven  is  used  yet  in  Sweden  as  well  as 
seme  parts  of  South  Europe,  but  is  being  more  and  more  abandoned.  . The  wood  used 
is  generally  pine  or  spruce,  and  is  not  split,  but  left  in  the  log,  which,  should  best  be 
stripped  of  the  bark.  The  logs  are  from  6 to  7 yards  long,  and  all  branches  cutoff  close 
to  the  trunk  to  enable  of  a close  piling.  The  place  to  erect  the  oven  is  chosen  on  a gentle 
slope,  otherwise  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  deciding  the  choice  for  common  meilers. 

The  foundation  is  laid  with  long  straight  timber,  A.  B.  B.  and  B1.  are  strong  posts 
standing  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  from  B.  begins  the  piling  of  the  wood,  with  the 
heaviest  pieces  in  the  centre,  the  interstices  filled  up  with  small  wood.  The  channel  for 
the  firing  place  is  left  at  “ C.,”  or  an  opening  is  left  at  the  lower  end  for  this  purpose. 

See  Diagram  marked  (C). 

The  covering  is  made  by  a thin  layer  of  branches,  on  top  of  which  a 6 to  12-inch  thick 

covering 
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covering  of  damp  earth  and  clay,  being  at  first  made  thin,  but  strengthened  when  the 
danger  of  sinking  is  considered  past.  The  guiding  of  the  fire  and  the  other  treatment  as 
with  vertical  meilers.  . ^ 

The  charcoal  won  by  these  methods  is  a well-known  article,  of  a shining,  porous,  firm 
character,  light  in  weight,  odourless,  and  tasteless.  The  qualities  are,  though,  subject  to 
some  modification  in  the  different  kinds  of  charcoal,  and  particularly  of  importance  as 
they  decide  the  value  of  the  charcoal  with  regard  to  their  various  utilizations.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  charcoal  is  generally  proportionate  with  that  of  the  wood  of  which 
it  is  made,  but  the  presence  of  moisture  may  have  a great  influence  on  this  quality.  Dry 
wood  yields  lighter,  more  brittle,  and  more  shining  coal.  The  quickness  of  the  process 
has  also  some  influence  on  the  weight  of  the  charcoal,  for  if  produced  by  a quick  and 
strono-  heat,  the  product  is  lighter,  more  carbon  having  been  used  to  form  the  vapour 
than  was  necessary  only  to  carbonise  the  wood.  When  we  remember  how  the  weight  of 
wood  itself  is  variable,  the  dry  being  light  and  the  damp  or  green  wood  heavy,  it  can 
easily  be  understood  that  the  charcoal  can  also  be  different,  but  with  an  approachingly 
correct  figure  the  wood  loses  about  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  its  weight  when  dry,  and 
80  per  cent,  when  green  by  being  made  into  charcoal,  or,  with  a round  number,  the  char- 
coal weighs  one-fourth  of  the  wood.  This  is  a very  important  consideration  with  regard 
to  the  transport.  , 

Good  charcoal  is  black,  with  steel-blue  facings.  If  the  fire  has  been  kept  too  long  it 
is  of  a dead  black,  and  if  not  long  enough  a brownish  colour.  The  black  charcoal  is 
never  firm  but  loose,  and  falls  easily  into  dust,  or  crumbles  and  discolours.  Good  char- 
coal shall  also  give  a metallic  crisp  sound  when  thrown  in  a heap;  as  the  charcoal 
absorbs  both  moisture  and  gases  with  avidity,  it  should  therefore  not  be  exposed  to 
these  influences.  When  exposed  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  it  absorbs  as  much 
as  12  ner  cent.,  but  rarely  more,  but  if  soaked  in  water  it  may  absorb  25  per  cent,  in 
weio-ht.  Good  charcoal  should  glow  when  set  fire  to,  without  smoke  or  flame,  and  give 
off  an  intense  heat.  It  is  easily  understood  that  a piece  of  wood  produces  more  heat 
when  burning  than  the  charcoal  made  of  the  same  quantity.  The  difference  is  about 
40  per  cent.,  but  as  the  volume  is  about  two-thirds  and  the  weight  one-fourth  of  the 
wood,  the  advantage  is  still  on  the  side  of  the  charcoal,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
greater  steadiness,  smokeless  and  more  radiating  qualities,  to  understand  its  value  for 
so  many  practical  purposes.  As  the  same  weight  of  charcoal. produces  the  same  amount 
of  heat,  according  to  experiments  by  Berthiis  and  others,  it  is  a consequence  that,  the 
heavy  and  firm  charcoal  is  the  best.  As  regards  the  yield  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood, 
the  experiences,  that  is  to  say  the  practical  experiences,  differ  a great  deal,  because  so 
much  is  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  wood,  the  weather,  and  last  but  not  least,  on 
the  skill  of  the  workmen.  Dry  and  big  wood  yields  the  most  as  a matter  of  course, 
while  green  and  small  wood  yields  the  least,  and  the  yield  of  tne  conifers  as  a rule  larger 
than  that  of  the  deciduous  trees,  except  the  soft-wooded  of  these. 

The  principal  trees  known  here  give,  according  to  Von  Berg,  the  following  results: — 


Oak  and  Beech  - 

_ 

_ 

- 20  to  22  per  cent.. 

, weight. 

„ 

- 

- 

- 52  to  56  „ 

volume. 

Birch 

j. 

_ 

- 20  to  21  „ 

weight. 

- 

- 

- 65  to  68  „ 

volume. 

Pine 

_ 

- 22  to  25  „ 

weight. 

- 

- 

- 60  to  64 

volume. 

Spruce 

_ 

- 20  to  26  „ 

weight. 

- 

- 

- 50  to  75 

volume. 

And  Beshoren  i Eisleben  gives  as  his  experience : — 


1 

_ 

Weight. 

Volume. 

Oak 

2 1 -3  per  cent. 

71  *8  per  cent. 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

22-7 

73- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

20-6 

57-2 

_ 

_ 

- 

M-9 

68-5 

Pine 

- 

" 

' 

25- 

636 

I have  now  described  the  proceedings  of  the  charcoal-burner,  and  you  will  have  per- 
ceived that  there  are  not  many  nor  expensive  accessories  to  be  provided  for.  Although 
it  may  last  some  time  before  this  industry  finds  a home  in  the  vast  forests  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  it  has  some  interest  as  an  essential  forest  craft,  and  if  this  exposition 
of  it  has  been  able  to  raise  some  practical  sympathy  for  the  forest  question,  I shall  feel 
that  what  I have  said  has  not  been  entirely  in  vain. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


BARK  AND  BARK  PRODUCTIONS  (COPSES). 

Tannic  acid  or  Tannin,,  the  essence  so  frequently  met  with  in . vegetation,  is  the  com- 
mon name  for  an  ingredient  which,  by  its  combination  with  animal  glucin,  forms  the 
tough  material  we  call  leather.  .... 

As  the  art  of  tanning  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  records  in  the  history  of  man, 
we  should  expect  that  this  art  had  reached  a very  high  standard,  and  particularly 
Bince  the  science  of  chemistry  has  advanced  so  much  that  the  nature  of  the  various  tanning 
principles’ should  be  well  known,  not  only  in  their  effects  but  also  in  their  causes,  xhis 
is  nevertheless  not  so-  Even  the  very  name  is  vague  and  undecided,  for  the  common 
name  “ tannin  ” is  so  far  misleading  as  it  tends  to  point  to  this,  that  the  tanning  prin- 
ciples in  the  various-  organisms  of  the  plants  are  the  same  material.  Late  experiments 
have  proved  that  each  plant  possesses  a differently  composed  tannic  acid,  and  not  only 
this,  but  the  different  pans  of  the  plants  contain  this  acid  to  a varying  degree  and  of  a 
changing  effect,  and  only  exposed  through  different  processes.  The  same  percentage  of 
tannic  acid  can  in  this  way  only  be  produced  from  the  bark,  the  leaves  and  .the  fruit  by- 
cold  water  in  one  case,  hot  water  in  the  other,  and  by  the  aid  of  chemicals  in  the  third. 
Even  the  tannin  in  the  same  part  of  the  plant  shows  a difference  when  used  green  and  in 
a dried  state.  Green  bark  of  oak  is,  for  example,  useless  for  tanning,. while  the  dry  bark 
is  excellent.  The  action  of  the  different  tannins  on  the  animal  glucin  is  not  the  same 
either.  Sometimes  the  action  is  quick,  but  the  products  decay  also  quickly,  while  others 
are  slow  and  give  a durable  product.  Altogether  this  industry  has  apparently  not  had 
so  much  attention  from  scientific  men  as  other  industries,  or  they  have  not  been,  as  suc- 
cessful as  in  other  respects.  The  best  known  tanning  principles  are  derived  from  the 
sumach  ( Rhus  coriaria ),  a shrub  of  South  European  habits,  whose  leaves  and  branchlets 
are  used  for  tanning,  and  particularly  for  upper  leather. 

Gall-nuts.— The  excrescences  produced  on  the  oak  by  the  action  of  the  insect  called  the 
gall-fly.  The  “ aeorn,”  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  the  lower  basin-like  part  being  particularly 
rich,  and  used  to  tan  leather  for  soles.  . D . . 

The  bark  of  various  trees  like  the  birch  ( be  tula ),  which  is  used  much  in  Russia,  the 
chestnut  ( castanea ),  the  larch  (larix),  pine  ( pinus ),  willow  ( salix ),  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  oak  ( quercus );  these  are  most  used  in  Europe,  but  there  are  a great  number  of 
other  tanning  materials  imported.  Australia,  for  example,  exports  the  valuable  bark  of  its 
wattle  (Acacia  decnrrens)  and  other  mimosas  ; America  sends  us  hemlock,  which  gives  .a 
red  but  not  good  leather;  East  India  furnishes  the  “catechu  and  valonia;”  Brazil 
the  dividivi,  the  pods  of  a ciesalpinen.  Although  many  of  these  contain  more  tannic  acid 
«than  the  bark  of  the  oak,  still  only  a few  can  compare  with  this  as  regards  the  quality  of 
the  leather  produced,  neither  for  toughness  and  elasticity,  or  for  wear,  and  it  is  to  this 
particular  material  I wish  to  draw  your  attention.  We  do  not  know  the  tannic  acid  m 
a pure  state ; its  weight,  form,  and  other  qualities,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us,  and  all  the 
means  by  which  we  recognise  it  are  through  its  actions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
tannic  acid  of  the  gall-nuts,  and  of  the  bark  of  the  oak,  are  not  similar  in  their  action, 
and  Professor  C.  Neubauer  has  also  proved  that  the  tannic  acid  differs  in  character  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  bark.  By  placing  the  older  and  younger  sections  of  bark  in 
o-lycerine,  in  which  is  dissolved  a small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  iron,  the  tannic  globules  will 
appear  with  bluish  or  blackish  colour.  The  white  parts  are  the  rays  of  cells  which  con- 
tain no  tannic  acid,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  older  crust  has  little  or  none,  while 
the  youno-er  bark  has  the  most  tannin.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  time  when  the 
youn°'  bark  is  proportionally  the  largest  is  the  time  to  take  it,  and  that  isin  spring,  when  the 
sap  his  gone  up  into  the  tree,  as  we  all  are  aware  of.  The  forester  tries  the  value  of  the 
bark  empirically,  the  place  of  growth  and  the  age  being  important  factors..  Toung, 
15  to  30  years  old,  smooth,  firm,  fleshy  bark,  like  calfskin  to  cut  in,  and  breaking  brittle 
and  short,  are  preferred.  When  dry,  and  rubbed  with  the  nail,  it  shall  feel  like  sandpaper. 
A piece  is  taken  in  the  mouth  and  masticated,  and  the  test  must  be  bitter  and  contracting, 
and  if  a small  quantity  is  ground  to  powder,  it  must  be  able  to  irritate  to  sneezing  if  used 
as  snuff.  These  ways  of  trying  the  bark  may  appear  crude,  but  the  chemical  analysis 
demands  so  many  accessories  besides  a thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  chemistry,  that 
the  best  way  is  to  forward  a sample  to  one  of  the  laboratories  and  get  the  analysis.made 
there,  and  even  then  it  is  not  safe  to  judge  by  such  an  analysis,  for,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  different  qualities  of  the  tannic  principles,  are  not  defined  as  vet,  and  we  may,  in  A, 
have  a bark  containing  25  per  cent,  tannic  acid,  and  in  B,  another  with,  only  16  per  cent., 
and  still  B be  the  superior  of  the  two.  The  proportion  of  tannic  acid  in  the  bark  can  be 
calculated  by  the  quantity  of  chamelion  (de  mangan  oxide  of  kali ) it  takes  to  oxidize  it ; but 
there  are  several  ways  in  which  this  can  be  ascertained ; another  being  the  ability  of 
tannic  acid  to  absorb  oxygen  from  alkalies,  Sec.  Many  experiments  have  been. made  in  this 
direction,  and  bark  from  the  same  heap  or  stack  has  given  such  differences  in. the  result, 
that  if  the  purchaser  should  have  judged  by  the  quantity  of  tannic  acid  contained  in  the 
bark  he  would  have  been  very  much  puzzled  to  fix  a price. 

Professor  Neubauer  has  written  a treatise  on  the  quality  of  bark,  and  to  all  who  . might 
wish  to  study  this  question  scientifically,  his  chemical  and  most  valuable  experiments 

may 
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may  be  a good  guide.  Professor  Neubauer  maintains  t-liat  the  oak  bark  contains  not  one 
but  three  different  kinds  of  tannic  acid,  all  different  in  their  action  and  in  the  way  in 
which  they  can  be  made  free ; but,  as  the  acid  which  can  be  obtained  through  the  action 
of  cold  water  is  the  most  important  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  form 
a kind  of  estimate  of  the  value  of  a quantity  by  means  of  water. 

I shall  not  here  enter  on  an  argument  about  the  national  and  economic  value  of  the 
tanneries;  that  is  outside  my  province  ; I intend  only  here  to  treat  the  question  with  the 
practical  and  executive  forester  views.  The  first  question  will  then  be,  which  is  the 
best  bark,  that  is  to  say,  which  fetches  the  highest  price,  and  which  is  the  best  method  of 
producing  this  bark  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  above-named  experience,  that  the 
young  smooth  bark  is  the  best,  at  once  settles  the  question,  for  to  produce  this  a young 
forest  of  pure  oak  must  be  the  most  practical,  as  it  also  has  proved  itself,  and  the  tan-oak 
copse  is  therefore  generally  adopted  where  the  demand  is  such  that  a steady  market  can 
be  relied  upon  and  the  locality  is  suitable.  A tan-oak  copse,  or  oak  copse,  is  a forest 
consisting  as  much  as  possible  only  of  oak,  reaching  only  an  age  of  10  to  30  years.  The 
locality  suited  for  this  forest  must  be  a good  deep  soil,  a river  valley  or  flat  with  rich 
even  clayey  soil,  protected  against  cold  winds,  and  where  no  severe  frosts  are  fre- 
quent. The  climate  of  the  British  Islands  is  eminently  suited  for  this  kind  of  forest,  the 
proximity  of  the  great  ocean  and  the  great  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  having  a good 
effect  on  the  oak.  The  cultivation  of  this  forest  takes  place  in  the  following  ways,  where 
no  forest  has  been  before.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  best  way  is  to  sow'  and  plant, 
using  both  means  of  cultivation  between  the  roots  or  remnants  of  old  forest.  Where  new- 
ground  is  used,  sowing  between  roots  of  potatoes  is  greatly  used  on  the  Continent,  and 
might  also  be  applied  here,  but  before  this  a crop  of  flax  might  with  advantage  be  taken 
of  the  ground  to  clear  it  of  weeds.  The  autumn  sowing  of  the  acorn  is  to  be  preferred  to 
spring  sow'ing,  as  the  better  fruit  is  then  to  be  had.  It  takes  about  150  to  170  gallons  of 
acorns  per  acre,  and  these  are  put  down  about  two-and-a-half  to  three  inches  in  the  ground. 
This  is  best  done  by  letting  the  individual  sowers,  carrying  bags  full  of  acorns  and  sowing 
e<rS,  walk  in  a row  about  three  to  four  feet  apart,  sowing  one  for  each  step.  It  is  always 
est  to  sow  a little  thicker  than  the  plants  are  required  to  stand,  making  thus  allowance 
for  failures,  but  thicker  than  two  to  two-and-a-half  feet  should  not  be  sown.  The  plants 
should  have  a mean  distance  of  three  feet,  or  about  4,500  plants  per  acre,  this  being  the 
most.  If  the  plants  stand  too  thickly  the  bark  will  be  weak,  of  but  little  weight,  and  tan 
badly.  To  plant  is  always  more  expensive,  and  not  so  practical  either,  on  account  of  the 
very  often  large  top  root  of  the  oak.  After  a lapse  of  one  to  three  years  the  cultivation 
must  be  carefully  gone  over,  and  all  holes  replanted,  and  the  copse  is  then  left  to  itself 
till  an  age  of  8 to  10  years,  when  the  first  thinning  out  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  may  take 
place ; this  rate  according  to  local  circumstances.  After  this  time  a thinning  out  may 
re-occur  every  five  or  four  years,  and  the  whole  be  taken  when  30  years  old,  not  older, 
for  if  left  longer  the  bark  depreciates  in  value  with  every  year.  During  all  the  time  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  ground  as  free  of  shrub  and  bushes  as  possible,  grass  only  being 
permitted  to  grow.  If  this  is  not  done  the  result  may  be  decreased  in  value  and.  quantity 
to  a very  great  extent.  Also,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  branches  off,  to  facilitate  the 
barking  process  and  to  increase  the  bark.  This  may  be  done  at  the  same  time  when  the 
thinning  out  is  done.  The  cost  of  the  cultivation  per  acre  and  the  work  necessary 
during  the  course  of)  say,  25  years,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  way  : — 

Cost  of  150  gallons  acorns 
Clearing,  cropping,  sowing,  &c. 

Fencing,  maintenance  of  fence,  &c.  - 
Thinning  out,  clearing,  branching,  &c 
Superintendence  - - - - 


This  without  ground-rent,  taxes,  or  accidental  expenses. 

As  regards  the  returns,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a correct  estimate,  there  being  no 
experience  as  yet  to  hand  here,  but  I may  quote  a return  from  the  district  Hirslihorn, 
Prussia,  a locality  not  at  all  too  favourable,  and  certainly  not  on  the  best  soil.  The  copse 
in  question  was  only  15  years  old,  and  yielded  in  three  following  fellings  25  per  cent,  bark 
per  acre ; 32  per  cent,  in  the  second,  and  43  per  cent,  in  the  third,  showing  a marked 
improvement  every  time.  The  thinning  out  gave,  after  10  years’  growth,  8.|  per  cent.  ; 
second  crop,  ninth  and  third  crop,  nearly  12  per  cent,  per  acre.  In  the  “ Algemeine 
Forest  and  Jagd  Zeitung  ” of  1870  is  the  oak  copse  return  of  bark  in  the  Hessian  forests 
put  down  to  25  per  cent,  per  acre  throughout,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  a great  deal  of 
vastly  inferior  forest  is  counted  in  here.  In  the  better  localities,  as  Bavaria  and  on  the 
Rhine,  as  well  as  in  Holland,  the  return  per  acre  of  bark  rises  as  high  as  70  per  cent. 
If  I now  should  form  an  idea  of  the  result  of  an  oak  copse  in  Ireland,  where  everything 
appears  so  favourable  for  this  kind  of  forestry,  I should  with  confidence  say  that  a return 
per  acre  could  be  expected  to  be,  for  the  first  crop  of  15  to  30  years’  age,  60  per  cent.  ; 
second  70,  and  third  80  per  cent. ; and  that  the  wood  suitable  for  fences,  poles,  posts,  &c., 
Would  be  of  a value  of  at  least  7 l.  per  acre  for  the  first  crop  ; 9 l.  for  the  second : and 
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for  the  third,  12  l.  per  acre  ; a return  not  at  all  too  high,  counting  the  local  want  and  high 
prices  of  wood  here.  The  expense  of  felling  and  peeling  the  bark  may  be  put  at  1 s.  6 cl. 
to  2 s.  per  cent,  bark,  and  for  the  wood  per  acre,  at  18  s.  to  24  s.,  and  after  all  expenses 
have  been  paid  there  should  be  a return  per  acre  on  a 15  to  30  years’  old  oak  copse  of 
from  20  l.  to  25  /.  To  those  who  wish  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  reports  on  these 
copses  in  Germany,  I may  refer  to  the  above-named  paper,  as  well  as  to  F.  Fridolin’s 
pamphlet.  Die  Ciessanjejolobaldbetrieb.  Stuttgart,  187-6. 

The  treatment  of  the  bark  and  the  process  of  taking  off,  drying,  and  preserving  the  bark 
is  the  following  : — 

The  bark  is  taken  off  according  to  the  season  in  April  or  May,  when  the  sap  has 
risen,  which  lasts  four  to  six  weeks,  or  in  August  when  the  second  flow  occurs.  The 
bark  can  always  be  taken  off  if  steam  is  applied,  but  it  is  not  so  good,  nor  does  it  fetch  so 
high  prices  ; the  spring  bark  being  always  the  best  and  highest-priced. 

The  treatment  by  steam  can  be  undertaken  at  leisure,  as  the  bark  will  “ go,”  but  some 
of  the  tannic  acid  is  always  lost  by  this  process,  the  only  cause  for  choosing  this 
method  bein'?  the  facility  with  which  the  labour  can  be  applied,  and  in  a great  complex 
where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  labour  at  the  short  spring  period,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  a steam  engine  and  a staff  of  workmen  always  employed,  this  method  may  still  be 
the  most  profitable,  although  the  bark  may  lose  3 to  4 per  cent,  in  value. 

The  bark  is  either  peeled  off  after  a preliminary  light  beating  with  wooden  hammers, 
but  in  spring,  and  at  the  right  time,  it  is  rarely  needed,  and  may  be  only  used  on  the 
branchwood,  and  on  individual  trees  where  the  sap  is  not  so  strongly  risen  as  in  the  others. 
The  trees  fallen,  these  are  sorted  according  to  their  size  in  three  kinds,  and  particularly 
where  older  trees  happen  to  exist  this  is  necessary,  as  the  coarse  old  bark  is  so  far  inferior 
that  it  will  have  to  undergo  a special  treatment.  As  soon  as  the  tree  has  fallen,  it  is  placed 
on  sheerleo-s  to  bring  it  to  the  suitable  height,  and' is  then  peeled  from  the  root-end  in  as 
long  strips  as  possible,  and  as  broad  as  convenient  for  the  stripper.  The  tools  used  for 
this  purpose  vary  in  shape  in  the  different  countries.  In  Germany  the  shape  is  more 
pointed  and  semicircular, 


SECTION. 

while  those  in  use  in  Scandinavia  are  more  square. 


SECTION. 


For  the  branches  and  tops  smaller  tools  are  used,  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  nere 
to  beat  the  branches  with  a wooden  mallet  to  loosen  the  bark,  but  it  should  be  strongly 
forbidden  to  beat  so  hard  that  the  bark  is  damaged.  A piece  of  coarse  skin,  or  even  cloth, 
might  therefore  be  fixed  to  the  hammer  to  deaden  the  stroke.  As  soon  as  the  bark  is 
stripped  it  must  be  placed  on  the  drying  stretcher,  a simple  structure  about  one-and-a- 
half  to  two  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a list  to  the  sunny  side  or  to  the  wind.  The  bark 
is  placed  with  the  fleshy  side  down  so  that  the  rain  cannot  touch  it.  As  soon  as  the  bark 
is  dry  enough,  which  only  experience  can  decide,  feeling  dry  to  the  touch  and  not  too 
cool  by  placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  fleshy  side,  it  is  tied  in  bundles  one  yard  long 
and  one  yard  in  circumference,  each  bundle  containing  about  30  lbs.  The  tying  can  be 
done  by  ropes  delivered  by  the  owner  to  each  stripper  party,  or  may  be  done  by  them 
with  tough  bark,  &c.,  the  first  being  the  most  practical,  and  the  bundles  must  be  firmly 
tied  without  breaking  the  bark.  The  bundles  are  then  counted,  weighed,  and  taken  to 
the  bark  depot.  The  trees  must  be  cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  and  no  stumps 
above  seven  to  eight  inches  be  permitted.  A code  of  rules  for  the  cutters  as  well  as  for 
the  strippers  should  be  written  and  read  to  all  the  workers,  who  should  sign  it,  and  agree 
to  pay  penalties  if  omitting  to  follow  them.  The  narrow  American  axes  have,  in  my 
experience,  been  the  best  for  this  felling,  but  the  handle  should  be  short  and  not  too. much 
bent.  The  large  oaks  are  stripped  standing,  but  as  this  process  is  outside  the  subject  of 
this  treatise,  I will  not  enter  further  on  it  here.  The  labour  of  stripping  an  acre  of  1 5 
years’  oak  is  about  45  days’  labour.  Four  men  cut  and  place  the  trees,  while  seven  women 
strip  the  bark,  and  one  man  places  the  stripped  -wood  in  the  heaps  suited,  to  the  customs 
of  the  country,  if  the  sale  is  to  be  held  in  the  forest,  otherwise  the  timber  is  placed  where 
the  forester  directs  ; more  or  less  labour  being?  necessary  accordingly.  The  drying  of 
the  bark  is  a very  important  work.  It  must  be  laid  in  thin  layers  on  the  stretcher,  moved 
every  day,  and  turned  not  only  round,  but  changing  the  higher  and  lower  ends.  .The 
thin  bark  may  be  put  somewhat  closer,  but  the  coarser  must  be  loosely  and  openly  piled, 
and  not  more  than  two  to  three  inches  thick.  Moss  and  other  adhering  growth  must  be 
removed,  and  the  bark  appear  as  clean  as  possible.  If  rain  should  come  on  during  the 
drying,  it  is  best  to  place  on  the  stretchers  a tarpaulin  or  large  pieces,  of  bark,  straw  mats, 
&c.  The  stretchers  can  be  made  several  storeys  high,  and  thus  facilitate  the  protection 
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and  the  work,  but  this  must  he  left  to  the  decision  and  practical  sense  of  the  superintend- 
ing forester. 


When  the  bark  has  been  forest  dried,  it  is  taken  to  the  depot  where  it  received  another 
drying  in  an  airy  shed,  the  walls  of  which  are  made  of  osier  work  or  perforated.  TV  hen 
now  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  either  cut  in  pieces  of  two  inches  in  length,  or  sold  uncut,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  customers  or  the  custom  of  the  country.  If  sold  in  bundles, 
these  are  carefully  tied  in  assorted  sizes  and  of  equal  dimensions.  These  should  be  one 
yard  long,  and  one  cubic  yard  of  small  bark  should  weigh  300  lbs.,  and  of  trunk  bark 
350  lbs.  The  cut  bark  is  sold  by  the  weight,  the  uncut  bark  by  measurement. 

The  regeneration  of  the  copse  is  made  by  the  suckers,  and  where  these  have  failed  or 
have  been  damaged  by  traffic  plants  are  placed  the  second  year,  when  the  whole 
area  should  be  gone  over  by  skilled  foresters,  taking  away  the  superfluous,  thus  giving  air 
and  room  for  the  rest.  The  oak  copse  is  perhaps  the  kind  of  forestry  which  demands  the 
most  constant  attention  and  the  most  labour,  but  at  the  same  time  it  yields  the  greatest 
returns,  even  in  years  where  the  bark  does  not  fetch  as  high  prices  as  had  been  expected, 
for  it  is  a noticeable  fact  that  the  market  prices  of  bark  pretty  much  follow  (not  precede) 
the  depressment  in  other  industries,  and  thus  the  relative  conditions  pretty  well  level 
themselves.  There  are  naturally  a great  many  enemies  of  this  class  of  forestry,  bu  t I will 
here  not  combat  with  any  of  the  short-sightedness  or  want  of  comprehension,  inherited 
animosities  or  wrong  teachings  which  have  made  themselves  so  severely  felt  in  more  than 
one  country.  I will  only  mention  the  natural  enemies.  'First  of  these  stands  “severe 
frosts,”  “ storms,”  and  “snow,”  but  fortunately  none  of  these. appear  to  any  damaging 
degree  in  these  isles,  where  the  difference  in  the  temperature  is  not  so  great  as  on  the 
Continent,  where  these  causes  have  often  destroyed  the  hopes  of  a good  bark  harvest. 
Storm  is  not  so  enemical  where  the  copse  is  placed  in  a sheltered  position  and  kept  even, 
for  this  is  the  grand  secret  in  most  forestry  to  have  a close,  dense,  and  equal  growth,  where 
the  trees  protect  each  other  and  present  a firm  surface  to  the  wind.  Where  holes  and 
openings  occur  the  wind  can  get  in  and  tear  the  whole  to  pieces.  Amongst  the  animals, 
the  game,  mice,  and  also  some  insects  may  periodically  do  some  harm.  Lhe  roebucks 
and  stags  may  riib  their  antlers  against  the  trunks  of  the  young  trees  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
skin  covering  them,  thereby  destroying  the  bark,  and  in  some  places  in  Denmark  I have 
seen  hundreds  of  young  trees  treated  in  that  way,  and  perhaps  only  a couple  of  x'oebucks 
being  the  depredators. 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  protect  the  copse  where  there  is  a great  stock  of  game,  by 
fencing  it  in  with  game-proof  fencings.  Hares  do  only  in  very  severe  winters  any  damage, 
and  rabbits  only- when  the  warrens  are  overstocked  and  little  food  at  hand  for  them. 
Mice  may  do  some  harm  where  sowing  of  acorns  is  used,  and  birds  may  also  destroy  these, 
but  where  this  is  feared  some  rough  stones  may  be  placed  around  the  hole  where  the  acorns 
are  put. 

Of  insects  the  “ Bombvx  processionia,”  a small  greyish  moth,  with  violet-tinged  body, 
one-third  of  an  inch  long-;  larva,  1J  inch  long;  brown,  with  a violet  tinge;  hairy;  very 
voracious.  This  insect  appears  sometimes  in  oak-covered  countries  in  great  masses,  in 
processions  like  swarms,  and  may  do  a great  deal  of  harm  if  not  destroyed  in  time.  In 
June  and  July  the  moth  is  seen  on  the  bark,  and  in  the  end  of  August  the  larvas  generally 
appear,  and  disappear  in  September,  only  to  return  in  greater  masses  next  spring.  The 
larva  must  be  picked  with  gloves,  as  they  are  very  venomous,  and  the  sting  of  their 
bristles  causes  very  disagreeable  inflammation,  and  sometimes  fever  symptoms,  and  burnt 
or  buried  in  quicklime,  care  beinsr  taken  to  prevent  the  dust  from  them  from  coming  in 
the  eye  or  nostrils.  If  cattle  get  the  dust  of  fine  bristles  in  their  mouth,  the  suffering 
causes  a kind  of  madness,  and  in  the  human  beings  intense  internal  sufferings.  The  larvaj 
devour  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  if  in  great  masses  even  the  young  shoots,  and  a sharp 
look  out  should  always  be  kept  against  this  dangerous  insect  so  characteristic  to  the  oak 

^The  "old  moth  ( Ph.  Bomh/x  chrysorrhaa),  a yellow-brown  (old  gold)  coloured  moth, 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  Larva,  two  inches  long,  brown,  blue,  and  white,  longitudinal 
striped  ; puppa,  black.  Attack  particularly  the  young  and  sweet  leaves,  and  may  denude 
whole  copses.  The  best  time  to  gather  the  larva:  is  when  rain  or  cold  weather  drives 
them  together  in  heaps  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  tree,  or  to  pick  the  dead  remaining 
and  curled-up  leaves,  in  which  the  eggs  and  puppa  over  winter.  I may  also  mention 
here  the  lar-e  Ph.  Bombyx  dispar,  a white  one-inch  long  moth,  whose  larva  is  about  three 
inches  long, '"brown,  and  stout;  eggs,  reddish,  covered  with  the  furry  coat  of  the  mother 
insect,  are  hidden  in  crevices  on.  the  trees.  Larva  appear  following  April  or  May,  and 
change  in  July,  the  moth  appearing  in  August. 

The  leaftwister  (Ph.  tortrix  vividiana)  is  a small  quarter-inch  long  moth,  green,  small 
bald  larva,  with  a black  head.  Insect  flies  in  June,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  top  of  the 
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tree.  Larvae  appear  next  spring,  and  devour  tlie  young  beginning  leaves.  They  are 
often  seen  hanging  in  a thread  from  the  crown  to  enable  them  to  pass  to  other  trees,  or  to 
avoid  pursuit.  In  the  end  of  June  they  change. 

I may  only  yet  mention  the  Th.  Geometra  bruneata,  a small  grey  moth ; and  of  beetles, 
the  Bostrichus  bicolor,  which  goes  in  the  older  wood,  and  which  have  occasionally  done 
some  damage  to  the  copses  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  Before  concluding,  I may  here 
only  quote  some  dates  referring  to  tanning,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of 
bark.  To  tan  one  pound  of  leather  is  required — 

8 lbs.  of  oak  bark. 

16  „ alder. 

10  ,,  ash. 

7 „ spruce,  acacia,  birch,  or  hazel. 

3 „ walnut  and  best  sumach  {Rl.  coriaria). 

1£  ,,  gall  nut. 

The  bark  is  treated  on  the  bark  mills,  ground  and  placed  in  the  vats  where  the  strength 
is  regulated.  There  has  been  made  a great  many  experiments  to  obtain  surrogates  for 
bark,  but  as  yet  only  with  varying  success. 

Besides  alum,  there  are  several  chemicals  able  to  change  the  skin  to  leather  ; amongst 
these  must  be  mentioned  some  iron  and  krome  combination.  The  leather  obtained  by 
these  has  never  proved  as  strong  and  elastic  as  that  obtained  by  the  bark. . Bellford,  in 
1855,  obtained  some  good  successes  by  adding  iron  oxide  to  the  composition,  but  the 
leather  he  prepared  could  not  withstand  moisture  well,  as  the  iron  oxide  dissolved  and 
settled  on  the  fibres.  Kopp  proposed  to  avoid  this  by  soaking  the  skins  prepared  by  this 
method  in  soap,  whereby  a combination  was  obtained,  being  not  dissoluble  in  water ; and 
Cavalin,  that  alum  and  chrome  oxide  of  kali  be  used,  being  followed  by  vitriol,  and  the 
leather  obtained  in  this  way  shall  be  as  valuable  as  that  obtained  by  common  tanning, 
but  the  process  appears  to  be  as  yet  somewhat  costly.  As  I before  have  mentioned,  the 
bark  production  and  utilization  has  not  as  yet  received  its  share  of  attention  from  science, 
and  to  the  great  class  of  forest  owners  and  foresters  it  is  an  unknown  matter.  If  those 
interested  in  the  forest  question  will  take  the  speciality  up,  study  it,  and  by  their 
influence  in  the  great  world  bring  the  attention  of  the  public  to  think,  speak,  and  read 
about  it,  some  talented  chemical  scientist  is  sure  to  be  interested  in  it  and  bring  us  some 
steps  further.  Forestry  consists  of  such  a multitude  of  details  that  it  can  only  be  properly 
studied  and  executed  practically  by  paying  close  attention  to  each  and  all ; permit  me  to 
hope  that,  though  far  from  exhaustive,  I may  have  been  able  to  interest  you  without 
wearying,  and  that  this  “ detail  ” may  have  a future  in  a country  bo  well  and  admirably 
suited  for  it,  and  one  where  the  product  may  give  a healthy  work  to  a great  class  of  the 
people. 
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PAPER  landed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


MIDLAND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  IRELAND. 


Fresh  Butter— Conveyance  to  Market. 


Amended  Rates. 


Consignments  up  to  28  lbs. 
„ 28  lbs.  to  60  lbs. 

over  60  lbs. 


s.  d. 

- 1 9 

- 2 6 

- - \ per  lb. 


The  marked  success  of  Irish  butter  exhibited  at  tne  uonuon 
high  opinion  expressed  by  tho  best  English  judges  on  the  quality  of  the  butler  at  shows 
held  in  Ireland,  has  made  the  English  public  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the 
Irish  blitter  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  made  m the  English  and  Continental 
dairies. 

For  the  London  market  the  butter  should  be  made  up  in  boxes  of  24lbs.  each.  Perry’s 
prize  beech  wood  box  bolds  13  alb.  rolls,  6J  ill.  X 3i  in.  X SJ  in.  Dimensions  of  box 
(outside),  145  in.  X 10J  in.  X 7J  in.  Tare,  Bibs. ; price  4 i.  each. 

When  packing  it,  prepare  the  box  for  holding  the  butter  by  lining  it  with  sheets  of  clean, 
thin  white  paper,  back  and  front,  overlapping  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a strip  at  each  end, 
thus  preventing  the  butterfrom  touching  the  wood.  And  tokeep  the  butter  cool  and  untainted, 
cut  four  pieces  of  thin  muslin  to  the  same  size  as  the  papers,  which  after  being  dipped  m 
water  or  a brine  wash,  and  squeezed  out  dry,  must  be  laid  insid  e the  paper  sheets.  A cheap 
material  is  sold  in  most  towns  at  about  Id.  per  yard,  but  tile  white,  sizing  lequiies  to  be  well 
washed  out.  Soft  muslin,  in  remnants  a yard  with,,  may  sometimes  be  got,  sold  by  weigh  , 
at  a lower  rate.  Butter  papers,  cut  to  size,  sold  by  Perry  Dublin,  at  Is.  Hi.  per  gloss. 
Cut  the  end,  of  the  papers  and  cloth,  (when  fitting  them  to  the  box)  with  a pair  of  scissors 
• -a.-p  aVianpd  nattern nnfl — to  give  a tasteful  attractive  appeaiance  to  the  buttei. 

clothsP  After  taking  off  the  lid  in  London  the  box  is  tilted  on  its  side  with  the  butter 
exposed  to  the  customer.  The  boxes  must  be  addressed  distinctly  to  the  salesman  and 
•>  Fresh  Butter  ” marked  on  the  top  of  the  card  ; and  the  name  and  full  address  of  the  sender 
placed  inside  the  box.  The  railway  company  do  not  make  a less  charge  than  balf-a-crovv n 

p»“dyf 

carefuUoputa  card 

w“  1 send  Lcb  man  bis  own  share  of  the  sales  money,  less  h,s  portion  of  the  carriage  and 
commission.  The  boxes  are  not  returned  from  the  Loudon  market,  being  sold  with  the 
butter  to  the  purveyors. 

Hampers  are  also  used,  and  ill  some  respects  are  preferred  for  the  London  market. 
Hampers  aie  as  ’ suppl„  the[r  correspondents  with  these  baskets  free  of 

Some  ol  the  London  jlgMP  n r SaSkyille-street,  Dublin,  make  a good 

SrTekblT  h“.n pet “Ttafl.ampt  .^0001  d.,  3 a.,  or  3 6 d.  each,  according  to  size 

seivicei  it.  r . ,,  ,.  ziQlhe;  • lettering.  1 5.  each.  Ihe  taie  of  the 

being  made  to  contain  s^,  shapes  of  butter  of  2 lbs.  each  are  placed 

end^anTsidM  of  the  baskets.  This  makes  up  the  package  tight  and  yet  elastic,  without 
excluding  the  air. 
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From  £ d . to  i d.  per  lb.  covers  t!ie  charges  for  commission  upon  the  sale  of  the  butter 
and  the  market  dues,  &c.,  in  London. 

Butter  may  also  be  sent  to  other  markets  in  England  at  the  rate  of  4 d.  per  lb.;  minimum 
charge  per  consignment,  2s.  (id. ; or  to  the  Dublin  market,  at 


One  farthing  per  lb. 


i No  less  charge  than  Is.  for  a consignment  (except  the  usual  parcel 
J rates  are  cheaper).  Returned  empty  packages  conveyed  from 
| Broadstone  Station,  Dublin,  by  passenger  train,  at  the  nominal 
l charge  (for  booking)  of  Id.  per  box  or  hamper. 


The  Dairy  Association  of  Ireland,  21  Mary-street,  Dublin,  undertake  to  supply  firkins 
or  tubs  to  hold  28  lbs.  and  50  lbs.  respec'ively,  and  to  find  a market  for  the  butter,  remit- 
ting the  net  proceeds,  after  deduction  of  1 4 d.  per  lb.  for  the  use  of  packages,  commission, 
and  all  other  charges. 

1 he  demand  for  sweet,  fiesh  butter,  of  the  finest  make,  exceeds  the  supply  in  London  and 
Dublin,  and  the  price  is  so  good  that  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  farmers  and  other 
exporters  to  send  regularly  in  small  quantities.  The  prices  are  always  higher  in  winter, 
and  the  butter,  of  course,  then  arrives  in  better  condition.  Second  rate  and  inferior  butter, 
sent  as  fresh,  does  not  pay. 

The  railway  company  offer  by  the  afore-mentioned  facilities  every  assistance  to  Hie  dairy 
farmers  along  their  line,  to  obtain  a ready  sale  and  quick  returns  for  their  produce,  in  the 
best  markets,  thus  rewarding  the  efforts  of  those  who  wish  to  excel,  by  securing  for  them 
the  better  price  their  article  merits  in  open  competition. 


Hints  on  Dairy  Management. 

The  following  hints  on  dairy  management  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  guidance  of  small 
fam.ers  who  may  not  have  the  means  or  the  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  new  and 
expensive  appliances.  The  real  secrets  of  success  in  butter-making  are  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness and  the  closest  attention  to  every  detail.  If  Irish  farmers  will  believe  and  act  on  this, 
they  need  not  fear  any  foreign  competition  ; as  good  butter  can  be  made  in  Ireland  as  in 
any  country  in  the  world. 

Cows,  both  before  and  after  calving,  should  be  kept  in  good  condition.  The  milk  of 
cows  in  poor  condition  will  be  found  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  This  can 
easily  be  tested  by  a cream  gauge  (a  small  glass,  price  2 s.),  which  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  showing  what  pasture  and  what  kind  of  food  gives  the  best  return  of  cream.  In 
cold  weather  a tepid  drink  at  night  after  milking,  made  with  about  4 lbs.  of  meal’  and 
bran  mixed,  or  better  still,  2 lbs.  of  bran  and  2 ibs.  decorticated  cotton  cake,  in  half  a 
bucket  of  water,  materially  assists  the  flow  of  milk.  Turnips  ought  not  to  be  given  to 
dairy  cows  ; but  if  the  use  of  them  is  unavoidable,  they  should  be  given  immediately  after 
milking,  never  at  any  other  tune,  and  in  this  way  a stone  of  white  turnips  may  be  given 
in  the  day,  with  very  liitle  risk  of  the  butter  being  tainted.  Cows  should  have''  free 
access  to  fresh,  pure  water;  and  they  should  always  be  treated  with  gentleness,  and  never 
driven  fast.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  milk  of  a cow  that  has  been  driven  fast,  or  been 
hunted  by  dogs  or  tormented  by  flies,  will  injure  the  whole  setting.  They  should  be  kept 
very  clean.  The  cow-sheds  also  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  ; they  should  be  well  floored, 
well  drained,  and  well  ventilated,  as,  if  cows  or  cow-sheds  are  kept  in  a diriy  state,  the 
milk  will  evidently  be  tainted.  Before  milking,  the  cows’  udders  should  be  sponged  with 
warm  water,  and  allowed  to  dry  ; and  milkers  should  always  wash  their  hands  without  soap 
before  milking.  Cows  should  be  milked  quickly  and  gently,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
tegular  and  equal  times.  If  they  are  milked  slowly,  or  any  of  the  strippings  left,  they 
will  soon  go  back  in  their  milk,  and  more  loss  is  sustained  in  this  way  than  most  people 
are  aware  of.  * 

Milk  should  be  carefully  strained.  A very  simple  and  sufficient  plan  is  to  place  three 
or  four  folds  of  line  muslin  loose  on  the  strainer,  which  can  be  washed  after  each  milking. 

a°y  particles  ol  dust  or  dirt  remain  in  it,  they  lower  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
Milk  should  be  set  in  summer  in  shallow  tinned  pans,  as  souring  stops  the  risino-  0f  the 
cream,  which  is  a very  slow  process,  and  the  great  object  should  be  to  get  as  much  cream 
to  the  surface  as  possible  whilst  the  milk  remains  sweet.  In  winter,  deep  setting  in 
earthenware  pans  is  better,  because  they  retain  the  heat  in  the  milk  longer,  and°the 
gradual  cooling  of  the  milk  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  assists  the  rising  of  the  cream,  the 
fatty  portion  retaining  the  heat  longer  than  the  milk  or  watery  portion.  Milk  should 
always  be  skimmed  before  it  gets  sour,  as  after  that  any  cream  'that  rises  is  only  of  the 
poorest  description,  and  the  slight  addition  in  quantity  will  not  compensate  for  lhe  infeiior 
quahty  of  the  butier.  The  perforated  tin-skimmer  is  much  the  best,  as  it  allows  any  milk 
that  may  be  taken  up  with  the  cream  to  run  through. 

Dairies  should  be  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  wefl  ventilated,  and  be  separated  by  a par- 
tition wall  from  the  duelling-house.  No  door  or  window  should  look  out  in  any  yard  or 
place  where  smeds  of  any  kind  could  come  from.  The  door  should  be  flao-o-ed  tiled  or 
cemented,  so  that  it  can  be  frequently  washed  ; an  earthen  floor  damp  and  dirty  is  most 
unfit  for  a dairy.  Any  splashes  of  milk  should  be  immediately  wiped  up,  as  if  allowed  to 
remain  anc.  turn  sour  they  will  taint  the  milk.  The  windows  facing  the  north  should  be 

arranged 
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arranged  so  that  no  streaks  of  light  or  sun  should  shine  upon  the  milk,  as  they  produce 
flecks  in  the  cream,  which  always  show  in  the  butter.  The  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
dairv,  preserving  a very  equal  temperature  vvin'er  and  summer,  can  be  made  of  mud  walls, 
thatched  roof  (ceiled),  with  a good  projection,  and  either  concrete  or  tiled  floor,  with  a 
good  fall  to  one  corner  giving  an  outlet  for  the  waste-water.  Dairy  utensils  should  be 
cleaned  by  first  washing  them  in  cold  water,  then  scalded,  and  again  washed  in  fresh  cold 
water.  The  temperature  of  the  dairy  is  most  important;  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  go 
under  50  or  over  55  degrees.  Keeping  a dairy  heated  to  the  proper  temperature  will 
largely  increase  the  return,  and  will  well  repay  the  trifling  expense  of  a stove.  Cheap 
stoves  to  burn  either  coal  or  turf  can  be  had,  which  will  keep  up  the  necessary  beat  even  in 
the  coldest  night. 

Cream  for  churning  should  not  be  kept  too  long.  Slight  ripening  is  good  for  the  butter, 
but  it  should  never  bo  allowed  to  become  very  sour,  and  in  winter  should  be  churned  at 
least  twice  a week,  and  in  summer  more  frequently  : it  should  be  kept  covered  with  muslin, 
both  to  exclude  particles  of  dust  and  also  to  prevent  the  air  acting  too  much  on  the  surface 
of  the  cream,  and  produce  unequal  ripening.  In  adding  a fresh  skimming  the  contents  of  the 
crock  should  be  well  stirred,  so  as  to  mix  all  well  together,  and  no  fresh  cream  should  be 
added  for  12  hours  before  churning,  as  it  would  not  have  time  to  equally  ripen,  and  would 
take  longer  than  the  other  cream  to  churn,  so  that  the  churning  would  be  stopped  before 
the  butler  came  on  the  fresh  cream.  The  temperature  of  cream  before  churning  should 
always  be  carefully  tested  with  the  thermometer.  It  has  been  'proved  that  57  in  summer 
and  60  in  winter  is  the  best  temperature  to  churn  at;  and  the  cream  in  cold  weather  should 
be  warmed  to  this  by  placing  it  in  a tub  of  hot  water,  or  in  hot  weather  cooled  by  placing 
it  in  cold  water. 

Churnino* — -The  churn  should  be  rinsed  out  before  churning,  in  winter  with  hot  water,  in 
summer  with  cold.  It  should  be  turned  slowly  at  first,  so  as  not  to  break  up  the  butter 
globules  too  much,  and  the  churning  should  be  most  carefully  listened  to  and  stopped  the 
moment  the  butter  comes  (when  it  is  still  in  fine  grains,  like  small  seeds),  so  as  not  to  allow 
it  to  collect  in  lumps.  The  grain  and  firmness  of  the  butter  is  thus  preserved,  and  the 
buttermilk  can  be  thoroughly  removed.  The  butter  should  be  washed  in  the  churn  in  fresh 
e prin o-  water  until  the  water  comes  away  clear,  and,  if  slightly  salted  buiter  is  required, 
twice55 washed  in  pickle,  made  by  placing  some  of  the  best  flakey  salt  in  a piece  of  muslin 
on  top  of  a can  and  pouring  cold  water  over  it.  If  the  butter  is  at  all  soft  it  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  a couple  of  hours  in  the  churn  in  very  cold  water  In  making  the 
butter,  handling  should  be  most  carefully  avoided.  By  the  use  of  a butter- worker  (to 
squeeze  out  the  water),  and  butter-slices,  butter  can  be  made  without  ever  touching  it 
with  the  hand,  and  this  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  best  dames  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Packinq  —Firkins,  if  used,  before  placing  the  butter  in  them,  should  be  perfectly  clean 
and  sweet,  and  care  should  he  taken  to  seed  them  clean  to  market.  A very  good  plan  to 
sweeten  firkins,  and  remove  the  taint  which  even  the  best  oak  firkins  will  have,  is  to  pour 
boiling  pickle  into  them,  and  let  it  stand  in  them  for  24  hours;  then  rinse  m fresh  cold 
water.  Deal  and  other  resinous  wood  should  not  be  used  as  butter  packages.  The  judges 
at  the  dairy  shows  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  me,  as  steward,  exhibits,  otherwise  of 
good  quality,  ruined  by  this  resinous  flavour  being  imparted  to  the  butter. 

Richd.  Barter,  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  County  Cork. 


Raising  and  Shimming  of  Cream.- The  warmer  the  room  in  which  milk  is  set,  the  less 
should  be  the  depth  of  the  milk,  and  the  cooler  the  room  the  greater  may  be  the  depth  of 
the  milk.  Cream  rises  better  at  high  temperatures  than  low  ones  when  the  temperature  is 
unvarvino-;  but  the  greater  the  number  of  degrees  of  temperature  through  which  milk  falls 
while  thecream  is  rising,  the  more  perfectly  does  it  come  up,  other  circumstances  being 

eqFts7fr{ll*thf mam  must  be  taken  from  the  milk  while  it  is  still  perfectly  sweet. 
Twelve  hours  in  summer  and  24  hours  in  winter  should  be  the  maximum  time  which  the 
milk  should  stand  before  the  cream  is  taken  off.  Only  cream  should  be  taken  off  the  milk 
and  not  a particle  of  skim  milk  with  it,  if  you  can  avoid  it.  The.  cream  taken  off  the  next 
day  in  the  same  manner  may  be  added  to  it,  and  so  on,  and  the  small  farmer  need  not 
churn  more  than  once  or  twice  a week,  and  will  make  excellent  buiter  if  he  takes  care 
thus  to  get  his  raw  material,  the  cream,  perfectly  pure  and  sweet  to  begin  with.  H.  M. 
Jenkins. 

Ripening— Sutter  made  from  cream  that  is  quite  new  and  fresh  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
sweet,  but  it  is,  in  a sense,  insipid,  for  want  of  the  ripening  of  the  cream.  In  summer, 
llien,  cream  should  be  kept  three  or  four  days,  and  in  winter  six  or  seven,  before  it  s 
churned ; but  it  should  be  kept  at  a temperature  of  52  degrees  to  56  degrees  and  a little 
saltpetre  should  Ire  put  into  it.  At  the  time  ol  churning,  assuming  that  ti  e cream  is  still 
sweet,  some  say  it  is  well  to  pat  from  5 to  10  per  cent,  ol  buttermilk  into  it.—  Livestock 
Journal.” 

Churning.- In  winter,  especially,  cream  ,s  apt  to  swell  out  very  f>^ui  the  rtura  ; at 
such  times  it  is  well  to  put  a little  dissolved  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  cream  jost  before 
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churning  begins.  In  churning,  the  process  should  be  agitation,  and  in  working  the  butter, 
pressure;  not  friction  in  either  case.  At  the  commencement  of  the  churning  the  motion 
should  be  slow,  but  when  the  cream  is  well  mixed  together  the  speed  may  be  gradually 
increased,  until  it  has  reached  the  rate  for  which  the  churn  is  adapted,  and  when  the  cream 
begins  to  break  into  butter,  the  speed  must  be  reduced  again  so  as  not, to  “overchurn”  or 
injure  the  grain  of  the  butter.  It  is  not  advisable,  in  any  case,  to  subject  the  cream  to 
very  violent  agitation ; a moderate,  steady,  and  uniform  rate  of  churning  will  make  the 
best  and  most  butter;  and  in  summer  the  rate  of  speed  must  be  slower  than  it  need  be  in 
winter. — Professor  Sheldon. 

' Salting. — Only  one  ounce  of  salt  is  to  be  used  to  7 lbs.  butter.  A common  flour-dreda-er 
will  be  found  a convenient  mode  of  applying  the  salt. — Dairy  Association,  Ireland. 

Making  Up. — I now  come  to  the  great  divergence  in  practice.  Given  the  butter  in  the 
churn  in  small  grains  like  mustard  seed,  if  fresh  butter  for  immediate  consumption  is 
required,  the  buttermilk  should  be  drawn  off  and  clean,  cold  water  substitute"!.  Three  or 
four  turns  of  the  churn  or  its  dashers  should  then  be  given,  and  the  liquid  should  be  a°-ain 
drawn  off;  and  this  process  should  be  repeated  until  the  water  which  comes  out  of  the  churn 
is  as  clear  as  that  which  is  put  into  it.  .Afterwards  the  butter  will  require  only  a little 
consolidation  and  pressing  with  wooden  “hands”  to  squeeze  out  the  water;  then  a slight 
working  with  the  now  well-known  kneading  board.  The  great  difficulty  generally  ex- 
perienced is  to  make  firm  butter  in  hot  weather.  And  every  practical  butter-maker  knows 
that  if  once  the  butter  becomes  oily,  and  thus  loses  its  grain,  the  original  firmness  can 
never  be  restored.  It  is  necessary  to  harden  the  butter  by  some  means  before  it  is  finally 
worked.  I would  recommend  that  the  butter  be  wrapped  in  cloths  in  small  lumps.  The 
cloths  being  saturated  with  water,  which  will  rapidly  evaporate,  the  temperature  of  the 
butter  will  be  lowered  gradually,  if  the  cloths  are  kept  quite  wet,  and  thus  the  butter  will 
be  hardened,  and  brought  into  a fit  state  for  final  working. 

The  variation  from  this  process  necessary  to  make  keeping  butter  is,  first  of  all,  to  take 
the  butter  out  of  the  butteimilk,  instead  of  drawing  the  buttermilk  away  from  the  butter; 
then,  instead  of  washing  the  butter  in  the  churn  with  water,  to  laboriously  press  out  the 
buttermilk  by  human  or  wooden  hands.  You  must  remember  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  butter  should  be  taken  out  of  the  churn  while  it  is  in  grains  no  larger  than  mustard 
seeds.  Then  the  squeezing  out  of  the  buttermilk  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  may  at  first  appear. 
If  the  human  hands  are  used,  they  should  be  perfectly  clean  to  begin  with,  and  should  be 
frequently  rinsed  in  cold  water  during  the  process,  a final  rinsing  in  buttermilk  being  given 
each  time.  The  pressing  should  be  done  deliberately,  without  hurry,  so  as  not  to  damage 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  Then  the  butter 
should  be  hardened,  as  I have  already  described,  and  afterwards  passed  under  the  kneading 
board;  but  care  should  betaken  not  to  overdo  this  final  process,  as  otherwise  the  orain 
will  be  destroyed  at  last. 

You  will  therefore  observe  that  the  making  of  fresh  butter  is  essentially  a wet  process, 
and  lhat  of  keeping  butter  essentially  a dry  one.  To  finish  the  making  of  fresh  butter, 
hard  pressing  is  not  so  necessary  as  in  the  ease  of  keeping  butter.  But  the  principles  of 
the  two  processes,  and  the  preliminary  stages  of  each,  are  identical.— H.  M.  Jenkins. 

Butter  Making  in  France. — The  farms  in  Normandy  are  generally  large,  from  30  to  over 
100  cows  being  kept.  Nearly  all  the  cows  are  tethered,  and  regularly  shifted  every  day. 
Bv  this  means  more  stock  can  be  carried  on  the  land,  as  it  is  not  poached  or  fouled.  They 
are  kept  out  on  the  pasture  as  much  as  possible,  and  are  given  hay,  bran,  flour,  mangolds, 
and  carrots.  These  latter  are  highly  recommended  by  the  farmers  as  a butter-producing 
food.  The  cows  are  kept  very  clean,  they  are  daily  curry-combed,  and  their  udders  care- 
fully washed  and  dried  ; they  are  milked  three  times  a day  (at  about  4.30  a.m.,  11.30  a.m., 
and  6 p.m.),  as  it  is  considered  a greater  quantity  and  a better  quality  is  obtained  than 
when  imlked  twice  a day.  The  milkers  go  out  to  the  fields  on  donkeys,  with  a kind  of 
pannier  slung  on  each  side,  containing  large  brass  vessels  tinned  inside,  with  narrow  open- 
ings, which  can  be  securely  fastened  by  a stopper,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  milk 
being  spilt  on  its  way  home.  The  farm-houses  within  are  a model  of  cleanliness,  more 
especially,  the  kitchens,  with  the  great  copper  boiler  (for  scalding  the  cans),  the  dairy 
offices  and  dairy  utensils,  which  latter  are  nearly  all  of  brass,  being  polished  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  mtlkpans  should  be  kept  in 
a state  of  perfect  cleanliness,  and  in  order  to  remove  every  particle  of  sour  matter  both  fire 
and  water  are  constantly  employed.  Every  day  before  being  used  the  pans  are  scoured 
with  nettles,  and  then  immersed  in  the  large  copper  boiler,  full  of  water,  which  is  kept 
boiling.  Then,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  every  trace  of  dirt  has  been  removed,  the  pans 
are  dried  over  a moderate  charcoal  fire.  The  dairies  consist  of  three  apartments ; 1st,  milk 
dairy;  2nd,  churning  room ; 3rd,  washing  room  (some  with  boiler).  They  are  generally 
flagged,  the  floors  having  a good  fall  to  carry  off  water.  In  most  dairies  they  have  a very 
good  arrangement  for  washing  the  butter;  a pipe  in  connection  with  the  pump  is  fixed 
immediately  over  the  churn,  so  that  the  water  can  be  poured  into  it  without  the  least 
difficulty.  It  is  considered  most  important  that  the  supply  of  water  for  the  dairy  should  be 
very  pure  and  good,  as  butter  will  take  up  the  slightest  taint  or  impurity  from  the  water. 
The  milk  room  is  kept  at  a temperature  of  50  degrees,  and  is  heated  in  winter  either  by 
stoves  or  pans  of  charcoal,  whilst  in  summer  cold  water  is  allowed  to  flow  freely  over  the 
floors  several  times  during  the  clay.  The  milk  is  set  in  brown  earthenware  pots,  about 

13  inches 
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13  inches  deep,  which  are  placed  on  raised  brick  benches.  It  is  skimmed  three  times,  the 
first  only  standing  for  12  hours.  The  cream  of  this  first  skimming  is  kept  separate.  In 
some  faims  it  is  churned  alone,  in  others  the  cream  of  the  second  is  mixed  with  it  imme- 
diately before  churning.  The  third  skimming  is  only  used  to  make  inferior  butter  for  home 
use  'The  skim  milk  is  used  for  vealing  calves.  In  hot  weather  the  cream  is  ofien  changed 
from  vessel  to  vessel  to  remove  any  deposit  of  sour  milk  at  the  bottom,  which  is  considered 
to  iniure  the  quality  of  the  butter  if  allowed  to  mix  with  the  cream.  The  cream  is  put  into 
the  churn  at  the  temperature  it  is  in  the  dairy  ; it  is  not  heated.  The  churn  which  is  used 
is  the  Normandy  barrel,  which  ought  to  be  more  used  in  Ireland.  The  openings  are  ot 
polished  metal,  'fittino-  close  without  india-rubber.  The  beaters  inside  are  three  plain  boards 
running  the  length  of  the  churn,  about  two  inches  from  the  sides,  so  that  there  are  no 
corners5 where  sour  matter  can  accumulate.  Durand  8c  Co.,  Isigny,  Calvados,  obiained  the 
prize  lately  for  the  best  churn.  , f . 

v At  one  'farm  visited  the  churn  was  turned  by  horse-power  at  the  rate  of  60  revolutions  a 
minute  The  churning  took  40  minutes,  and  was  stopped  the  moment  the  butter  came  m 
small  grains ; two-think  of  the  buttermilk  wasthen  removed,  and  spring  water  poured  m 
bv  a pipe  as  before  described.  It  was  then  turned  slowly  for  30  revolutions,  two-third*  of 
the  milk  and  water  being  again  taken  out,  and  more  water  poured  m (the  two  first  washings 


■rsed  for  the  pigs);  the  same  operation  was  then  repeated  till  the  water  came 
quite  clear  ; it  took  in  all  eight  washings,  the  number  of  revolutions  being  reduced 
each' time  By  not  removing  all  the  buttermilk  or  water,  the  particles -of  butter  are  kept 


separate  for  the  first  ihice  or  four  washings,  to  that  they  are  much  more  complete  y 
washed,  and  the  grain  preserved.  After  the  last  washing  the  churn  was  half  filled  with 
water,  mid  reeked  gently  backwards  and  forwards  to  collect  the  butter,  which  was  removed 
in  lumps  of  about  I lbs.  It  was  not  worked  at  all,  but  each  lump  urns  slightly  pressed  with 
the  hands  in  a basin  of  water,  and  then  taken  out  and  gently  patted  with  a wooden  spoon 
to  remove  the  water,  and  placed  on  a little  round  table,  covered  with  a clean  new  cloth, 
which  was  branded  with  the  name  of  the  farmer.  All  the  farmers  who  make  the  best  butter 
send  it  direct  to  Paris. — Richard  Barter. 


Recapitulation. 

And  now,  to  sum  np  and  recapitulate,  if  Ireland  is  to  regain  the  name  it  once  had  for 
first-class  butter, — 

Educate  properly  those  who  have  to  manipulate  it.  ...  , , . , 

Use  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  m everything  connected  with  the  dairy  and 

^Feed  the  cows  generously,  keeping  them  in  condition  almost  fit  for  the  butcher. 

Milk  the  cows  thoroughly  out,  and  at  stated  intervals. 

Churn  nothing  but  cream,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  kept  too  long  or  allowed  to  get 

t0°Ch°urn  the  cream  at  the  proper  temperature,  using  a thermometer,  and  stop  churning 
the  moment  the  butter  is  formed.  , , 

Take  the  buttermilk  thoroughly  out  of  the  butter,  either  by  washing  in  the  chum, 
or  pressing  it  out  by  hand  or  butter  worker.  ' , , , ■ . . . 

Salt.— Use  the  best  description,  not  by  rule  of  thumb,  but  by  scales  and  weights, 
in  no  case  use  more  than  5 per  cent. 

Take  all  the  water  out  of  the  butter  with  butter  worker. 

Sell  the  butter  when  made.  If  firkins  are  used  see  they  are  of  the  best  desc.iption 
and  of  seasoned  timber.— Continental  Dairying. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  IRELAND. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Burgesses  of  Dublin. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE. 


Order  of  Council  of  the  7 th  May  1883: — Resolved,  “That  the  question  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Industries  of  Ireland  be  referred  to  a Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
with  power  to  appoint  a Sub-Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  best  means 
of  utilising  or  making  available  the  capital  or  financial  resources  of  Ireland,  for  the 
promotion,  development,  and  support  of  such  industries,  as  well  as  on  the  question  as  to 
what  alterations  in  the  present  monetary  systems  would  be  best  calculated  to  carry  out 
these  objects.” 

Your  committee  beg  to  report  that  a sub-committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  andreport 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  order  of  the  municipal  council. 

The  sub-committee  having  completed  the  necessary  inquiries,  has  presented  the 
accompanying  Report,  which  has  been  adopted  by  your  committee,  and  is  now  forwarded 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

All  which  we  submit  as  our  Report  this  28th  day  of  February  1885. 

Cornelius  Denneluj,  Chairman. 


To  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

He  condition  of  the  Industries  of  Ireland,  and  Means  of  Utilising  the  Financial  Resources 
of  Ireland  for  their  support  and  development. 

REPORT  OF  SUB-COMMITTEE. 


The  Resolution  of  Council  of  the  7th  of  May  1883,  referring  to  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  the  subject  of  the  present  condition  of  the  industries  of  Ireland,  with  a view  to 
inquire  and  report  as  to  the  best  means  of  utilising  the  financial  resources  of  the  country 
for  their  support  and  development,  is  as  follows  : — 

“ That  the  question  of  the  present  condition  of  the  industries  of  Ireland  be  referred 
to  a_  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  with  power  to  appoint  a Sub-Committee  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  utilising  or  making  available  the 
capital  or  financial  resources  of  Ireland  for  the  promotion,  development,  and  support 
of  such  industries,  as  well  as  on  the  question  as  to  what  alterations  in  the  present 
monetary  systems  would  be  best  calculated  to  carry  out  these  objects.” 

On  the  loth  September  the  committee  named  the  chairman.  Councillor  Denuehy,  j.p., 
Alderman  Mulligan,  and  Councillors  Doherty,  C.E.,  Thomas  Mayne,  h.p.,  Peter  McDonald, 
J.  M‘Evoy,  j.p.,  and  John  Burke,  to  form  the  sub-committee,  which  has  since  held 
several  meetings,  at  the  first  of  which  circulars  and  queries  were  drawn  up  and  sent  in 
printed  form  to  all  the  town  clerks  of  corporations  and  town  commissioners  in  Ireland ; 
also  to  several  representative  men  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  asking  information  as  to 
the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  operations  in 

their 
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their  respective  towns  and  districts ; and  further,  with  respect  to  the  monetary  support 
or  banking  accommodation  at  present  afforded  to  such  industries.  These  queries,  and 
the  replies  thereto,  will  be  found  summarised  below.  The  sub-committee  also  pre- 
pared a series  of  questions  with  respect  to  the  support  afforded  by  banks  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  all  kinds  of  industrial  operations.  These  queries,  and  the  replies 
thereto,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  chairman's  special  report  on  the  banking 
systems  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  bank  for  the  promotion 
of  Irish  industries.  . _ . TT 

The  motion  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  M.P.,  for  a Select  Committee  ot  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Irish  industries,  first  drew  public  attention  to 
this  important  question,  but  it  does  not  seem  generally  known  that  the  matter  was  long 
before  this  taken  up  by  the  Dublin  Corporation,  in  May  1883,  and  that  when  the  honour- 
able Baronet  made  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  committee  had  held  several 
meetings,  as  above  referred  to.  . . „ . , , , , 

The  information  received  by  the  committee  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  special  reports  prepared  by  Councillor  Peter  McDonald  and  Councillor 
Dennehy,  J.P.,  the  former  dealing  chiefly  with  the  present  condition  of  the  industries  of 
the  country,  the  latter  with  the  reform  of  its  monetary  system.  These  may  be  best  con- 
sidered in  the  order  indicated. 


PART  L 

(Councillor  Peter  M ‘Donald.) 

From  the  48  Query  Forms  returned,  the  following  is  a general  summary  of  the 
Replies: — 


Queries. 

Replies. 

What  are  the  existing  industries 
in  your  locality  ? To  what 
number  do  they  afford  employ- 
ment ? 

12  localities  have  several  important  industries,  and  employ 
altogether  14,430  hands,  not  including  Belfast. 

15  localities  have  some  few  minor  industries,  employing 
about  2,380  people. 

21  localities  have  no  industry  whatever. 

What  other  industries,  in  your 
opinion,  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  ? 

25  consider  woollens  of  various  kinds  as  best  suited  to  their 
localities.  , . 

12  recommend  various  industries,  including  boat  and  ship 
building,  fishing,  fish  curing,  net  making,  soap  making, 
brush-making,  shirt  making,  distilling,  brewing,  malting, 
reclamation,  rail  and  tram  lines,  &c. 

1 1 offered  no  suggestion. 

What  means  do  you  suggest  for 
the  development  of  present  and 
establishment  of  future  indus- 
tries ? 

13  suggested  the  formation  of  joint  stock  companies,  or  ask 
for  Government  advances. 

8 reclamation  of  waste  lands  and  arterial  drainage. 

27  call  for  technical  schools,  more  capital,  utilizing  idle  flour 
mills,  purchase  of  home-made  products,  reciprocal  duties, 
and  security  for  town  buildings,  &c , &c. 

Do  the  hanks  in  your  locality 
support  or  sustain  the  existing 
industries  ? 

17  consider  the  accommodation  sufficient. 

1 5 say  it  was  very  limited. 

16  gave  doubtful  replies. 

Would  an  industrial  bank  be  use- 
ful, and  would  it  receive  local 
support  1 

29  consider  that  an  industrial  bank  would  be  useful,  and 
would  receive  support.  . . 

15  thought  such  a bank  was  net  needed,  as  the  existing  ones 
were  sufficient. 

4 gave  doubtful  replies. 

0.98. 
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there  is  sufficient  lying  idle  in  the  banks,  and  we  have  a ready  market  for  almost  every 
class  of  manufactured  goods  for  home  consumption.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  advan- 
tages the  resources  of  the  country  remain  undeveloped,  and  the  people  left  to  rely  almost 
entirely  on  agricultural  and  petty  shopkeeping  pursuits. 

This  state  of  things  has  arisen  from  various  causes,  the  first  and  chief  of  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  restrictive  legislation  of  William  the  Third.  In  1696  the  manu- 
facturers of  Bristol  laid  a memorial  before  that  Sovereign,  stating,  “ That  the  cheapness  of 
provisions  in  Ireland,  the  advantages  of  water-power,  and  the  goodness  of  the  climate, 
doth  invite  His  Majesty’s  subjects  to  settle  there,  and,  if  a stop  be  not  put  to  it  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  that  country  would  possess  itself  of  the  chief  trade  of  the  empire.” 
King  William’s  reply  was,  “ Gentlemen,  I shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  px-omote  the  trade 
of  England,  and  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland.”  And  he  did  so. 
Further,  on  the  9th  of  June  1698,  the  English  Lords  addressed  the  King,  saying  that  “ the 
growing  manufacture  of  cloth  in  Ireland,  both  by  the  cheapness  of  all  sorts  of  necessaries 
of  life,  and  the  goodness  of  materials  for  making  all  manner  of  cloth,  doth  invite  your  sub- 
jects of  England,  with  their  families  and  servants,  to  leave  their  habitations  and  settle 
there,  to  increase  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland,  which  makes  your  loyal  subjects 
in  this  kingdom  very  apprehensive  that  the  further  growth  of  it  may  greatly  injure  the 
said  manufacture  here.”  The  result  was  the  Act  of  the  English  Parliament,  10  & 11 
Will.  3,  c.  10,  “ That  wool,  and  woollen  manufactures  of  cloth,  serge,  bays,  kerseys,  and 
other  stuffs  made  or  mixed  with  wool, -are  the  greatest  and  most  profitable  commodities 
of  the  kingdom,  on  which  the  value  of  lands,  and  the  trade  of  the  nation  do  chiefly 
depend;  that  great  quantities  of  the  like  manufactures  have  lately  been  made,  and  are 
daily  increasing  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  are  exported  thence  to  foreign  markets 
heretofore  supplied  from  England,  all  of  which  inevitably  tends  to  injure  the  value  of 
lands,  and  to  ruin  the  trade  and  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  realm  ; and  that,  for  the 
prevention  thereof,  the  export  of  wool  and  of  the  woollen  manufacture  from  Ireland  be 
prohibited  under  forfeiture  of  goods  and  ship,  and  a penalty  of  500/.  for  every  such 
offence.”  Dean  Swift,  whose  pen  was  ever  ready  in  the  cause  of  Ii-eland,  commenting  on 
this  nefarious  statute,  said,  “ At  the  passing  of  these  fatal  Acts  the  condition  of  our 
trade  was  glorious  and  flourishing,  though  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  English.  The 
products  of  our  looms  were  partly  sent  to  the  northern  nations,  from  which  we  had  in 
exchange  timber,  iron,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar,  and  hard  dollars.  A man  could  hardly 
receive  100  /.  without  finding  the  coin  of  all  the  northern  powers,  and  of  every  prince  of 
the  German  Empire  among  it.  In  addition  to  this,  as  stated  by  the  Rev.  John  Behan, 
in  his  valuable  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  “ 22  navigation  laws  were  passed  in  the 
course  of  40  years,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and  they 
succeeded.” 

This  pi’ohibitive  legislation  was  the  primary  cause  of  Ireland’s  having  now  only  few 
manufactures,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one.  The  other  contributing  causes  are  “ want  of 
that  fostering  care  which  only  a national  Government  can  give  to  the  manufactures  and 
trade  of  a country,”  and  having  instead  only  “ a Government  by  boards,  composed 
chiefly  of  foreign  officials,”  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  people  or  interest  in  their 
well-being  ; next,  the  want  of  an  accumulating  capital,  owing  to  the  depi’essed  condition  of 
the  fanning  population  by  oppressive  rack-renting,  that  want  of  capital  being  every  year 
further  intensified  by  the  depleting  drain  of  at  least  10  millions  sterling,  in  the  shape  of 
rents  paid  to  absentee  landlords.  In  fine,  “ Ireland  has  no  manufactures,  because  in  the 
past  England  destroyed  what  we  had  ; because  we  have  no  Government  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote them;  because  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  precludes  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital  necessary  as  the  foundation  of  manufactures.” 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  in  Ireland  is  only  too  apparent  to  every  observant 
person,  whether  Ii-ish,  English,  or  American.  Large  milling  concerns  and  extensive 
warehouses  lying  idle  beside  ample  water  in  every  part  of  the  country  ; a fast-diminishing 
population,  ruinous  and  squalid  suburbs  in  all  our  towns,  and  everywhere  a discontented 
people,  owing  to  the  want  of  constant  and  remunerative  employment,  are  the  apparent 
effects  of  the  absence  of  manufacturing  industries.  This  discontent  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
source  of  difficulty  to  the  governing  country,  and  a perpetual  trouble  to  the  empire  at 
large,  until  its  cause  be  removed  by  remedial  legislation  tending  to  the  revival  of  our 
past  industries  and  the  promotion  and  fostering  of  new  ones.  Hence  the  matter  becomes 
as  much  an  Imperial  as  an  Irish  question. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  abundant,  but 
as  yet  remain  undeveloped.  But  such  cannot  be  effectually  done  either  here  or  in  any 
other  country  unless  by  the  directing  hand  of  a good  and  paternal  Government.  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Kelly,  of  the  “ Tuam  Herald,”  in  his  able  pamphlet  on  “ Ireland’s  Resources,” 
while  giving  the  present  Government  credit  for  what  has  been  attempted  within  the  past 
few  years,  says  : “ But  all  these  measures  of  just  and  necessary  reform,  good  as  they  are, 
and  creditable  as  they  are  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  him  who  has  designed  and  carried 
them  out,  can  have  but  little  substantial  and  abiding  beneficial  consequences  if  not 
followed  up,  strengthened  and  solidified  by  practical  economic  measures  of  aid  and 
encouragement  towards  the  development  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  country.”  It  may 
be  useful  to  enumerate  some  of  these  resources. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  a genial  climate  and  fertile  soil.  Arthur  Young  says 
of  the  latter : “ It  is  the  richest  soil  I ever  saw,  and  such  as  is  applicable  to  every 

wish. 
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•wish.  It  will  fatten  the  largest  bullock,  and  at  the  same  time  do  equally  well  for 
sheep  for  tillage,  for  turnips,  for  wheat,  for  beans,  and,  in  a word,  for  every  crop  and 
circumstance  of  profitable  husbandry.  You  must  examine  into  the  soil  before  you  can 
believe  that  a country  which  has  so  beggarly  an  appearance  can  be  so  rich  and  fertile.” 
And  further,  Mr.  Wakefield,  an  English  agriculturist,  wrote  : “ A great  portion  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland  throws  out  luxuriant  herbage,  springing  from  a calcareous  sub-soil,  without 
any  considerable  depth.  Places  exhibit  the  richest  loam  I ever  saw  turned  up  with  a 
plough.”  Nor  is  the  country  wanting  in  mineral  wealth. 

1 According  to  Sir  Robert  Kane  there  are  in  Ireland  seven  extensive  coal  districts.  The 
Leinster  coal  field  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  Kilkenny,  Queen’s  County,  and 
Carlow.  This  bed,  consisting  chiefly  of  slate  coal,  lies  within  an  average  of  140  yards 
of  the  surface,  and  covers  an  area  of  over  5,000  Irish  acres.  The  Munster  coal  field 
extends  over  the  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Kerry,  Clare,  and  portion  of  Tipperary,  and 
consists  mainly  of  six  layers  of  coal,  thus  forming  the  most  extensive  coal  development 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  And  yet  this  vast  tract  is  completely  unworked.  The  Ulster 
district  comprises  the  coal  beds  of  Coalisland  and  Dungannon,  covering  over  7,000  acres, 
and  the  Antrim  beds,  resting  on  mica  slate.  The  Connaught  district,  covering  an  area  ot 
114  000  Irish  acres,  extends  over  parts  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Roscommon,  Sligo, 
Leitrim,  and  part  of  Cavan.  The  Arigna  Coal  Mines  and  Iron  Works  lie  in  the  centre 


°*'  The  clay 'district  of  Lough  Neagh  yields  a material  similar  to  that  of  Devonshire,  and 
yet  this  valuable  material,  one  of  the  best  sorts  of  potter’s  clay,  though  lykig  beside  the 


partiallv-worked  coal  mines  of  that  district,  is  not  turned  to  advantage.  One  small  com- 
pany alone  applies  itself  there  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  dram-pipes.  1 he  Beileek 
Pottery  Company,  in  the  remote  north-west,  have  shown,  by  the  chaste  articles  which 


are  there  turned  out,  what  c?.n  be  done  by  Irish  material  and  Irish  hands  when  skill  and 
capital  are  available.  Yet,  in  this  district  of  Lough  Neagh,  an  equally  good  material  can 
be  had.  coals  on  the  spot,  and  labour  at  a discount.  The  “ Potters  Gazette,  m an  article 
headed  “ China  Clay  in  Ireland,”  states : “ The  proprietors  of  some  works  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  in  the  county  Roscommon,  on  the  shores  of  the  ohannon,  a most 
valuable  deposit  of  kaolin,  which  is  a white  porcelain  composed  of  silica  and  alumina. 
The  finest  portions  of  the  kaolin  are  made  into  glazed  sewage  pipes,  and  could  be  worked 
into  the  finest  pottery  and  porcelain,  but  this  has  never  yet  been  attempted  m Ireland. 

The  other  mineral  products  of  the  country  are,  equally  with  the  coal  and  clay  iorma- 
tions  worthy  of  special  notice,  but  the  limits  of  this  report  do  not  permit  taking  them  up 
in  detail  It-  will  suffice  to  say  that  we  have,  in  the  county  W lcklow,  gold,  silver,  and 
lead  the  latter  being  also  found  in  nine  other  counties.  Iron  exists  m several  parts  ot 
the  country  • granite  we  have  in  abundance,  surrounding  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
and  limestone  covering  ail  the  great  central  districts  Besides  these,  we  have  the 
splendid  black  marble  of  Kilkenny,  the  red  marble  of  Cork,  and  the  green  marble  of  ^ 
Connemara,  all  only  partially  worked,  owing  to  the  causes  already  assigned.  . 

The  immense  water-power  of  Ireland  has  been  in  the  opening  part  of  this  report  inci- 
dentally alluded  to.  But  its  great  importance  needs  more  than  a passing  reference.  In 
one  of  the  query  forms,  that  filled  up  by  Mr.  M'Fadden,  of  Ballyshannon,  it  is  stated  that 
between  Beileek,  the  site  of  the  celebrated  pottery  factory,  at  the  mouth  of  Lough  Line, 
and  the  town  of  Ballyshannon,  “ There  is  water-power  sufficient  to  turn  all  the  mills  of 
Manchester.”  And  that  statement  the  writer  of  this  report  can  testify  to  from  his  own  per- 
sonal observation.  Again,  “ at  the  falls  of  Doonass,  between  Killaloe  and  Limerick,  on  the 
lower  Shannon,  there  is  an  average  available  force  of  water  of  33,950  horse- powei  foi  the 
97  feet  of  fall,  in  continuous  action  day  and  night,  while  between  Limerick  and  Lough 
Allen,  it  may  be  computed  to  be  38,667  horse-power,  supposed  to  be  m constant  action 
Other  localities  are  not  less  favourably  circumstanced.  Who  can  have  witnessed  the 
immense  volume  of  water  rushing  over  the  falls  of  Bally sodare,  Sligo,  vyithout  feeling  a 
regret  that  every  ledge  of  that  precipitous  fall  has  not  beside  it  a W ’ uJd 
lordlv  Shannon,  the  picturesque  Blackwater,  the  winding  Lee,  the  stately  Barrow,  and 
the  noble  Suir,  all  offer  natural  facilities  for  the  manufacturer,  such  as  few  countries  but 

coasts  we  have  untold  wealth  in  the  teeming  seas.  This  subject 
cannot  be  better  elucidated  than  by  giving  affiv^xtracts  from  the  Mgr  read by  Mr 
R F Walsh  of  Kinsale,  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883,  the  Lari  ot  Milltown 
occupying  the  chair  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  opening  statement,  says.  The 
harbours  and  fisheries  of  the  south  of  Ireland  hare  been  negated  by  the  Go,„nment , 
the  fisheries  there  are  amongst  the  largest  and  most  profitable  m the  United  Kmgdon, 
but  the  insufficiency  offends,  and  consequently  of  enterprise,  and  the  absence  of  proper 
accommodation,  are  alone  to  blame.”-  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  in  the  year 
1880,  not  counting  Frenchmen,  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  Kinsale  Fishery  was 
722-  in  1881  652:  and  in  1882  there  were  693.  In  size  the  boats  averaged  27  to  s 
each  and  each  carrying  4,400  yards  of  net,  making  in  all  over  1,200  miles  of  netting  for 
the  fleet  The  number  of  fishermen  employed  in  it  is  over  5,000,  and  the  entire  number 
engaged' in  connection  with  the  fishery  about  8,000  The  average  amount  paid  for 
mackerel  alone  for  a period  of  five  years  was  250,000  L,  or  a qurter  of  a m^on  Mr 
Walsh  further  stated  in  his  paper  that  “ On  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  there  are  no  cm  mg 
houses,  that,  in  consequence,  the  Kinsale  herring  fishery  is  abandoned  at  a time  whei .the 
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quality  of  the  fish  surpasses  that  of  auy  other  fishery,  and  when  the  quantity  is  greatest. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  fish  shipped  from  this  coast  in  three 
months  feeds  a great  many  mouths  in  England,  and  by  judicious  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment this  might  be  more  than  doubled.  Finally,  there  remains  the  needed  encourage- 
ment by  means  of  aid  towards  curing  houses,  State-aided  ownership  for  fishermen,  and 
above  all,  State-aided  technical  education  in  those  branches  of  craft  and  trade  connected 
with  net  making,  boat  building,  and  the  curing  and  preserving  of  fish.”  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  upon  the  reading  of  Mr.  Walsh’s  paper,  Mr.  Blake,  M.P.,  said  “that  the 
important  pilchard  fishery,  which  Mr.  Walsh  had  not  touched  upon,  was  formerly  exten- 
sively carried  on,  and  even  now  in  certain  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork  there  were  remains 
of  what  were  called  fish  palaces,  where  the  Dutch  used  to  cure  the  fish.  He  did  not  wish 
to  awaken  old  and  bitter  memories,  but  it  was  quite  impossible,  in  dealing  with  the  fishery 
question,  to  omit  the  fact  that  down  to  a very  recent  period,  so  far  from  the  fisheries  beino- 
encouraged  by  the  Government,  they  were  absolutely  discouraged  and  depressed.  The 
Cromwellian  Parliament  was  inundated  with  petitions  that  the  Irish  fisheries  should  be 
suppressed,  in  consequence  of  their  competition  with  the  English,  and  the  result  was  an 
immense  amount  of  suppression  ; many  fishermen  were  sent  to  Connaught,  and  others 
transported  to  Barbadoes  and  the  other  West  Indian  Islands.  He  would  not  go  further 
into  these  matters,  but  he  merely  stated  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  was  a 
strong  claim  on  Imperial  assistance  now,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  long-neMected 
and  ever-depressed  Irish  fisheries.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  to  Galway  Bay, 
about  70  miles,  there  was  only  one  indifferent  harbour.  Fishery  companies  had  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  the  west  coast,  but  they  had  all  failed,  chiefly  from 
this  absence  of  harbour  accommodation.”  Mr.  Earll  said  “he  believed  it  possible  for 
Government  to  do  much  to  encourage  the  fisheries  by  a judicious  expenditure  of  money 
for  such  things  as  could  not  be  extracted  from  private  capital.”  The  chairman,  the  Earl 
of  Milltown,  in  summing  up,  said  the  discussion  and  the  paper  read  had  “ proved  how 
little  had  been  done  by  the  Imperial  Government  towards  the  development  of  Irish 
fisheries,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man,  whether  an  Irishman  or  an  Englishman,  to 
read  of  the  record  of  the  cruelty  which  destroyed  the  industries  of  Ireland,  without  feelino- 
his  blood  boil  with  honest  indignation  at  such  atrocities  being  committed.”  The  following 
extract  from  a semi-official  report  still  further  proves  the  neglected  state  of  the  Irish 
fisheries:  “Exclusively  of  edible  fish,  properly  so  called,  Ireland  possesses  oyster  banks 
which  yield  valuable  returns  where  properly  fished,  and  the  lobster  fishery  would  form  a 
most  lucrative  branch  of  industry,  but  it  is  not  efficiently  worked.  The  herring,  mackerel, 
cod,  haddock,  whiting,  &c.,  swim  in  the  Irish  seas  in  countless  myriads.”  Mr.  Kelly  says,’ 

“ The  salmon  fisheries  employ  11,000  men,  and  their  annual  value  is  estimated  by  the 
- inspectors  of  fisheries  at  400,000  1 The  herring  fisheries  employ  2,000  vessels,  and  realise 
100,000  l.  annually.  In  1880  the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  deep  sea  and 
coasting  fisheries  was  25,548,  and  the  exports  valued  at  970,765  l.  But  all  these  are 
capable  of  great  expansion  and  development.  In  1764  grants  were  made  out  of  the  Irish 
Exchequer,  but  the  Union  saw  an  end  to  this  liberal  policy.” 

Before  passing  from  the  coast  industries,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  a 
comparatively  small  expenditure  by  some  agency  would  be  the  means  of  developing  an 
important  industry  along  the  entire  west  coast  in  manufacturing  iodine  from  kelp.  Pro- 
fessor Galloway  recently  pointed  out,  in  the  leading  mining  journal  of  England,  to  what 
a great  extent  such  an  enterprise  could  be  pushed  by  the  expenditure  of  a little  money 
and  showed  that  all  the  material  and  labour  abounded,  and  only  wanted  profitable  em- 
ployment. This  industry  could  be  developed  to  an  immense  extent,  and,  if  so,  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  poor  people  dwelling  on  the  Connemara  and  other  western 
coasts. 

The  waste  and  reclaimable  lands,  and  the  immense  bog  tracts  of  Ireland,  may  also  be 
properly  included  among  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  A large  portion  of  the 
bog  lands  of  Ireland  is  capable  of  reclamation,  and  by  a judicious  application  of  capital, 
could  be  converted  into  valuable  food-producing  soil.  The  other  portions  may  either  be 
utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  peat-moss  litter,  an  article  even  now  imported  from  the 
Continent,  not  only  into  England,  but  into  Ireland  itself.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  prac- 
tical and  useful,  both  in  an  economic,  as  well  as  a sanitary  point  of  view,  would  be  to 
plant  the  bog  and  moor  districts,  and  thus  convert  the  now  bare  and  barren  tracts  that  at 
present  only  afford  a rest  for  the  snipe  and  plover  into  health-restoring  forests  and  pic- 
turesque and  profit-yielding  woodlands.  1 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  his  valuable  work  on  “ Irish  Resources,”  states  “ the  area  under  boa- 
is  2,833,000  acres,  of  which  all  is  capable  of  reclamation,  and  of  being  adapted  to  pro° 
duotive  husbandry,  if  not  required  as  repositories  of  fuel.  Including  the  reclaimable 
mountain  districts,  the  present  amount  of  waste  land  is  4,600,000  acres,  all  available  for 
agriculture.”  From  the  agricultural  returns  of  ] 882  it  is  shown  that  the  total  area  of 
Ireland  is  20,328,753  acres,  of  which  fully  4,787,275  acres  are  waste,  or  over  23  per  cent. 
And  yet  all  this  is  capable  of  reclamation,  but,  chiefly  owing  to  the  past  prohibitive 
agrarian  laws,  and  want,  of  protection  for  improvement,  these  lands  have  been  left  in  a 
state  of  nature ; and  this  while  a so-called  land-hunger  prevailed  all  over  the  country 
The  founder  of  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  has  stated  that  of  the  total  area  of 
Ireland,  31,874  square  miles,  there  were  1,300  square  miles  under  grass  ; 8,000  square 
miles  under  cultivation ; and  8,000  square  miles  in  waste.  Further,  that  there  were 
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10  000  square  miles  of  uncultivated  land  at  present,  and  that  each  square  mile  was  capable 
of  supporting  500  persons.  This  would  give  an  agrarian  population  of  at  least  5,000,000. 
The  towns  and  industrial  centres  should  well  support  an  equal  number,  10,000,000  in  all 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  or  double  our  present  population. 

Havin'*  now  enumerated  the  existing  industries  of  the  country,  and  explained  their 
present  condition,  as  also  pointed  out  such  others  as  may  with  advantage  be  introduced, 
and  having  dwelt  pretty  fully  on  our  vast  natural  resources,  it  now  only  remains  to  indi- 
cate the  n°eans  by  which  these  can  be  best  developed.  The  first  is  that  which  is  in  the 
power  of  the  people  themselves,  to  give  the  preference  to  all  home-made  products,  quality 
and  price  considered.  If  this  were  generally  done,  the  demand  would  very  soon  exceed 
the  supply,  and  the  result  would  be  that  additional  factories  would  be  started  in  every 
suitable  district  of  the  country.  Local  men  of  means  and  influence,  wherever  there  are 
disused  milling  concerns,  as  now,  owing  to  American  competition,  there  are  many  such, 
should  form  joint-stock  companies  and  start  some  branch  of  woollen  manufacture,  once 
the  staple  trade  of  the  country,  and  still  flourishing  with  us  in  several  localities.  The 
counties  of  Roscommon,  Galway,  and  Westmeath  constitute  the  great  wool-growing 
centre,  and  though  the  raw  material  is  at  hand,  and  vast  water-power  running  idle  along, 
the  Shannon  and  its  tributaries,  there  is  no  woollen  factory  of  any  note,  except  that  of 
Athlone.  In  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Leitrim,  Cavan,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  all  admirably 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  flax,  scutching,  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  that  product  into  linen  might  profitably  be  introduced  in  imitation  of 
prosperous  Ulster.  Enterprise  and  capital  are  only  wanted  to  turn  these  districts  into 
hives  of  industry.  • T i it  i 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  the  writer  when  almost  every  little  town  in  Ireland  had 
its  one  or  two  tanneries.  Now  all,  save  a limited  few,  have  vanished,  and  why  ? Instead 
of  buying  the  better  and  home-made  article,  in  the  shape  of  Irish-manufactured  boots  and 
shoes,  we  import  fully  the  seven-eighths  of  what  we  wear  from  England.  We  import 
laro-e  quantities  of  starch,  soap,  blacking,  paper,  bottles,  brushes,  furniture  of  all  kinds, 
o-lass,  pottery,  &c.,  and  yet  all  these  can  be  as  cheaply  and  successfully  manufactured  at 
home.  Note,  for  instance,  the  now  far-famed  Blarney  Tweed  Factory,  and  the  Belleek 
Pottery  products,  the  gypsum  works  of  Kingscourt,  the  Silver  Spring  Starch  Works  of 
Cork,  the  sack-making  factory  at  Clara,  the  boot  and  shoe  factories  at  Dublin  and 
Clonmel,  and  the  oil  and  manure  manufacture  from  fish  refuse  at  Kinsale,  as  among  the 
many  existing  industries  that  may  be  further  developed. 

Secondly,  Government  aid  is  necessary  in  some  shape  or  other.  Already  it  has  been 
shown  how  such  support  is  needed  and  recommended  for  the  development  of  our  deep-sea 
fisheries.  The  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  the  practical,  endeavours  towards  the  re- 
peoplino-  of  vast  tracts  of  grass  land  which,  from  want  of  cultivation,  are  fast  reverting  to 
its  ormfnal  prairie  condition,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  the  existing  Parliament  will  undertake  anything  in  this  direction, 
but  in  the  next  and  reformed  Parliament  the  question  of  Irish  Industries  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  taken  up.  With  this  view  the  report  of  our  committee  has  been  compiled,  so  as 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  the  facts  , and  figures  bearing 
upon  the  question.  Our  natural  resources,  it  has  been  shown,  are  inexhaustible,  labour 
is  everywhere  cheap,  and  capital  and  skill  are  only  wanting,  ihe  latter  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  obtained  by  the  establishment  of  technical  schools,  in  one  or  more  of 
which  each  and  every  branch  of  industry  suited  to  the  country  should  be  practically 
and  thoroughly  taught.  There  is,  as  already  stated,  ample  capital  m the  country,  it 
employed  in  industrial  pursuits,  but,  as  the  holders  of  such,  are  not.  possessed  of  the 
necessarv  technical  knowledge,  they  do  not  care  to  risk  it  m pursuits  in  which  they 
are  not  skilled.  Hence  the  necessity  of  material  aid  from  the  public  Exchequer.  . Whether 
that  be  given  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  or  advances  on  easy  and  extended  terms,  it  matters 

htHad  we  a Home  Government  it  would  not  be  necessary,  as  we  are  now  doing,  to  appeal 
to  the  Imperial  Legislature  for  that  which  we  could  better  do  for  . ourselves,  lo  prove 
this  it  needs  only  to  point  out  what  our  own  free  Parliament  did  in  1783.  it  was  then 
ordered  that  “ a Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  kinodom,  and  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  improvement  thereof.  I ather  Behan 
says  that « immediately  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  announced  their  intention  to 
engage  in  various  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  demanded  such  aid  as  the  Irish  I parlia- 
ment should  think  fit  to  give.  A great  number  of  mills  and  factories  were  erected  with 
Government  aid,  for  flattening,  rolling,  and  refining  metals,  for  woollen  work,  cotton,  iron, 
tools,  linen,  silk,  refined  iron  and  steel,  and  for  wire.”  During  the  18  years  of  our  inde- 
pendence the  Irish  Parliament  fostered  Irish  trade  and  manufactures  with  extraordinary 
care,  and  the  result  was  beyond  belief.  Lord  Clare  testified  that  “ no  nation  on  e 
habitable  globe  advanced  in  cultivation,  commerce,  and  manufacture,,  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  Ireland  did  from  1782  to  1800.”  The  Parhament  gave  bounties  and  other  aid 
in  money  to  help  on  the  manufactures.  The  population  increased,  and.  the  workmen  m 
still  greater  proportion.  “ There  were  in  these  days  5,000  carpenters  m Dublin  alone, 
and  15,000  silk  weavers.  In  all  other  trades  the  workers  increased  in  a like  proportion. 
The  comforts  of  life  were  generally  diffused,  for  wages  increased  with  the  demand  for 
labour ; no  hunger,  no  misery,  no  rags.  It  was  then  that  the  Custom  House,  the 
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Rotunda,  and  the  Four  Courts  were  built.”  But  the  withering  effect  of  the  Union  soon 
effaced  this  pleasing  prospect.  Mr.  Froude,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  being  in  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  people,  said,  “ England  has  kept  Ireland  poor  and  miserable  to  prevent 
the  people  from  being  troublesome.  England  destroyed  Irish  trade  and  shipping  by 
navigation  laws,  Irish  manufactures  by  differential  duties.” 

Could  stronger  proofs  than  these  be  advanced  in  support  of  our  claim  to  obtain  a 
National  Government  ? It  is  only  a Home  Legislature  which  can  apply  itself  to  the 
promotion  of  our  home  industries.  None  other  will  so  liberally,  by  subsidy  and  advance, 
help  on  the  struggling  manufacturers  in  their  early  efforts,  before  attaining  to  vigorous 
maturity ; none  other  can  legislate  for  the  material  wants  of  the  people ; and,  in  fine, 
none  other  will  satisfy  the  ardent  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people. 

Peter  M‘ Donald. 


PART  II. 


(Councillor  Denneht,  j.p.) 

The  sub-committee,  as  previously  mentioned,  prepared  a series  of  questions  with  respect 
to  the  support  afforded  by  banks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  all  kinds  of  indus- 
trial operations.  The  queries  and  the  replies  thereto  received  from  the  several  banks 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report,  marked  B.  These  replies  are  deserving  of 
very  careful  consideration,  as  at  the  present  time  no  industrial  efforts  can  possibly  be 
successfully  carried  on  anywhere  without  liberal  and  extensive  support  and  sustainment 
from  banking  institutions.  This  fact  is  exhibited  in  a remarkable  manner  in  the  case  of 
Scotland.  In  a work  published  during  the  past  year  by  Bryce  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  the 
“ History  of  Scotch  Banking,”  by  F.  W.  Kerr,  the  advances  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
various  industries,  and  the  bills  discounted  for  them,  in  Scotland,  amount  to  over  sixty- 
eight  millions  in  the  one  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  return  of  the  advances  to 
customers  and  bills  discounted  by  the  10  Scotch  banks: — 


Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 
Bank  of  Scotland  - 
National  Bank  of  Scotland  - 
British  Linen  Company  Bank 
Commercial  Bank  - 
Union  Bank  - 
Clydesdale  Bank  - 
North  of  Scotland  Bank 
Town  and  County  Bank 

Bank 


£■ 

10,823,339 

10,546,428 

9,461,985 

8,614,735 

8,294,084 

7,960,124 

7,239,606 

2,879,854 

1,977,885 

799,725 


£. 


68,597,765 


There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  modern  civilisation  than  the  vast 
amount  of  banking  support  afforded  to  the  industries  of  Scotland  as  exhibited  bv  this 
return,  except,  perhaps,  the  stupendous  progress  Scotland  has  made  in  every  way,  almost 
entirely  owing  to  this  support,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Any  doubt 
that  might  arise  as  to  the  fact  of  such  accommodation  being  so  afforded  is  set  at  rest  by 
the  replies  of  those  banks  to  the  queries  on  this  subject,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  report.  The  reply  to  the  query,  “ Are  the  large  amounts  returned  in  the  balance 
sheets  of  your  bank  under  the  heads  of  ‘ bills  discounted  and  advances  to  customers/ 
made  to  persons  engaged  in  the  various  industries,  manufacturing  and  trading,  and  are 
the  bills  principally  mercantile  bills  ? ” The  reply  from  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  seen 
to  be,  “ I he  bills  discounted  and  advances  are  almost  entirely  to  manufacturers  and 
traders,  including  farmers.” 

In  like  manner,  the  banks  of  the  different  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  permitted  by 
law  to  utilise  their  banking  credit. to  any  extent  they  may  require  for  their  business.  In 
fact,  they  have  perfect  free  trade  in  banking  in  every  way.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  New  Zealand.  Although  the  population  of  that  colony  is  little  over  half  a million,  yet, 
in  the  capital  city,  Dunedin,  there  are  six  banks,  one  of  which,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand, 
has  frequently  over  700,000/.  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nearly 
two  millions  of  the  bank’s  acceptances  also  in  circulation.  The  result  is  that  this  one 
bank  is  able  to  create  credits  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  colony  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  over  nine  millions  and  a-half.  It  has  been,  beyond  doubt,  this  freedom  of 
banking  in  the  British  colonies  that  has  caused  the  stupendous  progress  of  those  places 
during  the  past  30  years.  There  is  another  remarkable  illustration  of  what  banking 

credit 
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credit  will  do  in  this  Monthly  Bankers’  Magazine.  It  is  the  report  of  the  directors  of 
the  Oldham  Joint  Stock  Bank,  with  the  account  up  to  the  31st  December  last. 


The  paid-up  Capital  of  this  Bank  is  only 
With  a Reserve  Fund  of  - . 


£. 

3 7.250 
0,000 


£.  I 53,250 


That  is  the  property  of  the  shareholders  is. little  over  53,000  1.  Yet  that  bank  dis- 
counts bills  for;  and  makes  advances  to  its  customers  for,  considerably  more  than  sir  times 
that  amount,  indeed  within  a fraction  of  seven  times,  namely,  363,862  1. ; and  afterwards 
this  account  shows  82,000 1.  invested  in  first-class  securities,  and  over  83,000  I.  cash  on 
hand  If  a volume  were  written  on  this  subject,  it  could  not  more  powerfully  portray 
the  enormous  value  of  banking  credit  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  operations  than  this 
short  account  of  the  business  of  this  small  Oldham  bank.  If  we  now  examine  the  working 
of  the  Irish  banks  at  the  present  day,  we  will  find  a system  carefully  prepared,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  Irish  industry,  but  positively  to  prevent  its  development ; and 
in  sdme  cases  this  is  done  in  a way  directly  opposed  to  the  banking  laws  of  the  country. 
Conclusive  evidence  of  this  can  be  readily  given,  ho  question  can,  however,  arise  as  to 
the  fact  that  by  the  present  system  the  ioating  or  current  capital  of  the  country,  cohected 
by  means  of  branch  banks,  and  largely  made  use  of  m Dublin  in  the  promotion  of  Stock 
Exchange  speculations,  or  sent  bodily  out  of  the  country  to  sustain  like  speculations  m 
London?and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  11  banks  m that  great  city,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  for  the  smaller  industries  in  Dublin,  or  m the  provincial  towns  in  Ireland,  it  may 
be  said  there  is  no  such  thing  as  banking  accommodation,  such  as  can  be  readily  obtained 
by  those  engaged  in  such  industries  in  every  other  civilised  country  in  the  woild  at  the 

We! therefore,  strongly  recommend  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Council  the 
advisability  of  recommending  the  promotion  of  a great  Irish  industrial  bank  with  the 
head  office  in  Dublin,  and  branches  in  all  the  towns  m Ireland,  with  a capital  of  two 
millions  in  one  pound  shares  ; one  million  to  be  called  up,  and  ten  shillings  only  to  be  paid 
on  each  share  ; and  we  would  further  recommend  that  the  Council  should  apply  for  a short 
Act  of  Parliament  to  transfer  the  unused  portion  of  the  authorised  issue  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  at  present  and  for  many  years  past  unused  and  lying  dormant  and  derelict 
amounting  to  nearly  one  million,  to  this  great  Irish  industrial  bank;  and  further,  that  the 
first  clause  in  the  deed  of  settlement  thereof  shall  he  that  no  advances  whatsoever  shall be 
made  on  stock  or  shares,  or  Stock  Exchange.speculation ; but  that  all  the  «s™.  ees  of  the 
institution  shall  bo  applied  for  the  promotion  of  Irish  industry,  tiadmg,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural,  and  for  those  purposes  alone.  , , 

We  now  think  it  right  to  call  special  attention  to  the  important  facts  that  at  the  piesent 
time  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  several  countries  all  over  the  Continent  are  promoting 
arkf  encouraging  in  every  way  people’s  banks,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
these  countries  ; and  the  result  has  been  an 

over  Europe.  There  are  in  Germany  alone  nearly  1,800. of  those  banks.  Bar  y -fast 
Session  a Parliamentary  Paper  was  published  giving  extensive  4et  ail.  °fthe« ’flgf tio 
and  working  of  those  German  banks,  these  particulars  having  been  btmne<l  1 from  the 
British  Emba«sv  at  Berlin.  We  are  also  aware  that  Sir  J.  Eardley  Wilmot  has  obtained 
the  premise  of  the  Government  to  permit  the  appo: intment  of  a Par Comm.ttee 
earlv  this  Session  to  inquire  into  all  questions  relating  to  Irish  mdustnes.  Undei  all  ™ 
circumstances  stated,  your  committee  consider  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  mumcipa 
rei^HXes  of  the  people  of  Dublin  to  take  up  and  deal  practically  with  these  a 1- 
important  questions.  There  is  no  other  large  city  in  Europe  that has  jgjmedj  fejfe 
of  late  as  Dublin  and,  instead  of  any  improvement  being  perceptible,  things  are  gettln6 
worse  eveiy  day/  Evidence  of  the  most  Conclusive  character  has  been  given,  by  the  late 
exhibitions  of  Irish  manufactures  in  Dublin  and  Cork,  that  there  still  exists  m our  country 
““lnySffid™triS“  1,  requiring  legitimate  banking  support  to  be  made  1=^> 
prosperous,  and  a means  of  giving  extensive  employment  to  our  working  classes  and 
L thereby  a means  of  circulating  money  and  promoting  prosperity  amongst  all  other 

trtS"e!'bttave  to  refer  to  the  annexed  Appendix,  containing  the  replies  of 
+he  several  banks  before  alluded  to,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

ZES.I  MKILm,  as  remarked,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  peqp  e of 
Ireland^should  with  one  voice,  demand-1.  The  full  development  of  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  Ireland,  trading,  and  manufacturing.  2.  The  utilisation  ot  the  mone  ary 
and  banking  credit  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  promotion, 

industries  With  respect  to  the  first  proposition,  the  subject  of  our  now  . talcing  up  iu 
a JromofinTwith  all  our  ene!gi  the  great  Irish  indue, real  “ 

0.98.  ' 5 G 4 
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before  the  world  the  fact  there  are  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  very  many  industries,  manu- 
facturing and  otherwise,  still  in  existence.  Our  object,  therefore,  should  be  to  expand  and 
extend  those  industries  in  every  possible  way.  It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  do 
this  unless  we  made  available  and  utilised  the  monetary  means  and  the  banking  credit  of 
the  Irish  people.  The  question  then  arises  what  chance  have  we  at  present  of  obtaining 
this,  all-essential  requirement  ? What  support,  monetary  support,  could  be  obtained  for 
our  purposes  from  the  Irish  banks,  as  they  are  at  present  constituted  ? We  at  once  reply, 
little  or  no  support.  There  must  be  an  organic  change  in  the  banking  systems  of 
Ireland  before  there  can  be  even  a chance  of  success  in  any  renewed  effort  to  develope  and 
promote  Irish  industry.  The  opinion  has  long  been  that  an  incalculable  injury  has  been 
inflicted  upon  Ireland  by  the  misapplication  and  misemployment  of  the  monetary  means 
of  the  country  during  the  last  30  years.  The  industrial  efforts  of  the  people  have  been 
blasted,  their  great  natural  resources  blighted,  abandoned,  or  left  untouched,  for  want  of  a 
proper  application  of  the  monetary  resources  of  the  country.  For  it  would  be  just  as  im- 
possible for  a man  whose  life-blood  was  flowing  out  of  his  body  to  exhibit  physical  energy, 
as  a country  whose  floating  capital  has  been  taken  away  to  promote  or  develope  its  indus- 
trial resources.  We  very  frequently  find  an  opinion  expressed  in  public  journals  that  the 
working  or  management  of  our  banks  are  not  suitable  subjects  for  comment  or  criticism. 
There  never  was  a greater  fallacy  or  delusion  ; the  very  opposite  is  the  truth.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Munster  Bank,  held  in  September  1883,  the  chairman 
said:  “ It  should  be  remembered  that  this  bank  did  not  belong  to  the  shareholders  alone. 
‘ The  shareholders  did  not  make  this  bank ; they  would  have  no  bank  whatever  unless  the 
public  supported  it.’  ” These  words  should  be  engraved  on  the  back  of  the  chair  on 
which  the  chairman  of  an  Irish  bank  in  future  sat,  for  they  enunciate  a truth  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  Irish  people.  There  are  nine  banks  in  Ireland ; their  paid-up  capital 
and  accumulated  reserves  are  as  follows  : — 


Capital  and  Reserves. 

Bank  of  Ireland  - --  --  --  -- 

Belfast  Bank  - - - - - _ _ _ 

Hibernian  Bank  - __ 

Munster  Bank-  

Northern  Bank  - 

Provincial  Bank 
Royal  Bank  - 
Ulster  Bank  - 
National  Bank  - 

£. 

3,803,230 

477,217 

532.000 
806,111 

400.000 
729,383 
508,984 
658,637 

1,712,877 

Total  - - - £. 

9,625,449 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  has  advanced  to  the  Government  its  Capital 

2,769,230 

Leaving  - - - £. 

6,856,219 

To  this  amount  must  be  added  the  Gold  and  Silver  held  by  the 
Banks,  as  shown  by  the  last  Return  - 

2,884,364 

£. 

9,740,583 

This  sum  of  9,740,583  /.  exhibits  the  shareholders’  interest  in  the  working  capital  of  the 
Irish  banks,  llie  amount  of  deposits  and  amounts  to  the  credit  of  customers’ accounts 
by  the  last  return  was  -------  -1  £.30,667,000 

.Notes  ot  the  Bank  in  circulation  or  in  the  hands  of  the  public  6,322,903 

£. 

36,989,903 
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as  the  working  monetary  resources  of  the  Irish  banks.  Of  this  there  is,  beyond  doubt,  a 
considerable  amount  advanced  to  the  different  industries,  particularly  in  Belfast,  and 
.some  other  towns  in  the  north,  but  outside  of  these  places  the  banking  advances,  or 
support  given  to  Irish  industry,  is  of  the  most  limitted  character  ; the  greater  part  of  this 
money  is  sent  over  to  London  to  carry  on  the  business  of  eleven  hanks  in  that  city ; or 
•employed  in  Dublin  in  carrying  on  Stock  Exchange  operations  or  Stock  Exchange  specu- 
lations, mostly  in  foreign  securities,  in  which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  very  little 
Interest  or  concern.  We  may  truly  say  that  in  the  way  of  what -is  designated  popular 
hanking,  or  banking  sustainment  or  support  of  the  smaller  industries,  there  is,  outside  the 
north,  no  such  thing  in  existence  at  present  in  Ireland.  Owing  to  the  spread  of  branch 
banks  during  the  past  30  years,  they  have  increased  in  numbers  from  little  over 
100  in  1852  to  nearly  500  in  1882  ; so  that  nearly  all  the  floating  capital  of  the  country 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  and  we  would  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  four  times 
as  much  of  Irish  money  made  use  of  in  sustaining,  the  Stock  Exchange  operations  we 
have  alluded  to,  and  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  those  11  London  banks,  as  there  is 
in  supporting  the  trade,  manufactures,  or  industries  of  Ireland.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that° the  banking  laws  of  Ireland  are  penal  laws  of  the  very  worst  character. 
They  promote  the  exportation  of  our  floating  capital,  for  purposes  foreign  to  the  interests 
•of  Ireland,  and  they  prevent  the  making  available  our  monetary  means  and  our  banking 
credit  for  the  promotion  of  our  industries  and  the  employment  of  our  people.  In  no  way 
are  those  bad  banking  laws  more  emphatically  exhibited  than  in  the  constitution  and 
working  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  This  bank  was  established  under  the  Act  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  passed  in  1772,  21  & 22  Geo.  3.,  c.  16.  The  capital  is  now  3,000,000/. 
(Irish),  or  2,769,230/.  present  currency.  Of  this  amount  2,630,769 /.  has  been  lent  to 
the  Government.  In  other  words,  the  entire  capital  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English  Government. 


No  one  for  a moment  can  suppose  that  this  money— the  capital  of  an  Irish  banking 
establishment— was  actually  required  by  the  Government— the  richest  and  most  powerful, 
as  we  are  told,  in  the  world.  No;  the  object  was  to  enable  the  Government  to  control 
the  policy  and  direct  the  management  of  this  concern  so  as  to  prevent  any  benefit  being, 
at  any  time  derived  from  the  institution  by  the  Irish  people.  We  have  very  clear  proof 
of  the  fact  that  this  bank,  from  1783  to  1825,  had  a monoply  of  banking  in  Ireland,  and 
always  strictly  enforced  it — no  bank  having  more  than  six  partners  being  permitted  to 
trade  in  the  country  up  to  the  latter  year.  Yet  up  to  that  time  the  bank  never  opened  a 
sino-le  branch  outside  Dublin,  but  left  the  people  in  the  provincial  towns  to  the  mercy  of 
private  banks,  which  entailed  a loss  of  20  millions  of  money  on  our  people  when  nearly 
all  those  private  banks  failed  in  1820.  When,  however,  the  law  was  altered  m 182o,  and 
the  Provincial  Bank  commenced  business  and  opened  branches  m several  Irish  towns,  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  then  started  branches  in  those  towns,  not  to  benefit  the  people  or  to 
promote  Irish  industry,  but  simply  to  oppose  the  Provincial  Bank. 


Suppose  we  now  heard  for  the  first  time  that  the  Turkish  Government  had  taken 
possession" of  the  capital  of  the  chief  bank  of  their  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  or  that  the 
Czar  of  Russia  had  taken  possession  of  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  banks  of  1 oland,  what 
an  outcry  would  be  raised  by  the  London  Press;  how  eloquently  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Ins 
next  platform  would  denounce  the  atrocity  of  such  proceedings,  . Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
the  English  Government  has  done  for  Ireland,  and  by  so  doing  deranged  the  entire 
monetary  system  of  the  country.  Of  course  we  will  be  told,  in  reply  to  this,  that  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  has  been  permitted  by  law  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  3,738,428  l. 
in  lieu  or  in  place  of  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  But  bank  notes  are 
not  money ; they  are  only  promises  to  pay  money  ; they  are  simply  a form  ot  banking 
credit  and  the  legal  right  to  issue  them  is  described  in  the  law  books  as  the  power  to 
« borrow  take  up,  and  owe  ” the  amount  permitted,  so  that  it  is  the  people  of  Ireland  who 
lend  their  money  on  those  promissory  notes  that  in  reality  supply  the  money  or  working 
capital  to  the  bank.  Since  1865  the  Bank  of  Ireland  has  been  seeking  for  deposits,  and 
pavino-  interest  upon  them.  As  the  bank  is  always  very  much  under  their  authorised 
issue  of  notes,  the  return  in  the  “ Gazette  ” for  this  month  Rowing  the  issue  authorised 
by  law  to  be  3,738,428  /.,  and  the  actual  issue  of  notes  to  be  2,764,400  / , or  972,028  l. 
under  their  legal  issue. 


The  Secretary  of  the  bank,  when  examined  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Banks  and  Banking,  in  1875,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  large  amounts  of  what  lie  called 
the  “ reserves  ” of  the  bank  are  always  in  London,  and  m the  hands  of  the  .London  bill- 
brokers.  So  that  here  we  have  the  fact  that  this  money  of  the  Irish  people  is  sent  oyer 
to  London  to  sustain  and  support  the  operations  of  bill-brokers  in  that  city,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  almost  no  support  is  afforded  to  Irish  industry.  This  large  amount  of  the  not 
used  authorised  issue  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland— on  an  average  about  one ; million— if  allowed 
to  be  made  use  of  by  a great  industrial  Irish  bank,  with  branches  m all  the  principal 
towns  of  Ireland,  would  do  more  to  raise  up  Ireland  from  its  present  prostrate  condition 
than  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  ever  passed  in  either  England  or  Ireland. 


All  thinking  men  agree  that  unless  some  successful  effort  be  now  made  to  promote 
manufacturing0 and  other  industries  in  Ireknd,  the  present  reduced  popuktion  c^annot^be 
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maintained  on  the  land,  and  our  country  will  become  depopulated.  It  is  also  an  indisputable 
fact  that  there  are  only  two  ways  or  methods  by  means  of  which  such  industrial  efforts 
could  possibly  succeed.  The  first  is  by  “ protection  ” in  its  most  extended  form,  including 
bounties  and  premiums  on  production— the  system  adopted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  have  banking  institutions  of  the 
most  liberal  and  extended  character,  such  as  at  present  exist  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  all  over  the  Continent.  That  the  first  proposed  plan,  that  of  “ protection,’’  could  be 
practically  carried  out,  we  must  all  feel  would  be  impossible.  Nothing  therefore  remains 
but  to  at  once  take  up  in  earnest  the  second  proposition,  and  promote  the  establishment  of 
a great  industrial  bank.  By  means  of  such  an  institution  a great  and  a successful 
industrial  effort  might  be  now  made  in  Ireland.  The  recent  Exhibitions  of  Manu- 
factures in  Dublin  and  Cork  showed  that  very  many  hundreds  of  manufacturers  were 
still  at  work  amongst  us.  There  was  also  exhibited  a great  amount  of  the  raw  materials 
of  manufacture.  Besides,  the  creation  of  such  an  institution  would  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  in  earnest,  and  it  would  induce  persons  of  skilled  know- 
ledge in  the  various  arts  connected  with  manufactures  to  commence  operations  here  at 
once,  seeing  that  they  could  look  for  and  get  monetary  support  to  carry  on  their  manu- 
factures. For  this  may  be  taken  for  granted — that  unless  our  manufacturers  can 
offer  to  purchasers — that  is,  the  shopkeepers  and  retailers  of  goods — the  same  credit  and 
accommodation,  the  same  time  for  payment,  and  the  same  terms  in  every  way  as  theycan 
get  from  the.  parties  from  whom  they  purchase  at  present,  they  will  not  buy  Irish  manu- 
factured goods,  if  they  find  that  their  doing  so  would  be  a pecuniary  loss  to  themselves 
and  to  their  business.  Unless  we  can  compete  for  business  on  sound  economic  principles, 
unless  Irish  manufactures  can  be  carried  on  true  mercantile  principles,  we  can  never 
expect  to  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  create  Irish  manufactures  that  would  be  of  any  real 
value  to  our  people. 

Popular  sentiment  may  and  has  given  our  industrial  efforts  a start,  but  unless  those 
efforts  be  based  upon  a sound  foundation  they  will  die  out,  as  they  did  on  former  occasions.. 
We,  therefore,  assert  that  our  only  chance  of  success  will  be  in  the  establishment  of  a 
great  Irish  Industrial  Bank.  The  people  of  Scotland  have  realised  these  facts,  and  to  a 
marvellous  extent  have  developed  their  monetary  system  for  the  promotion  and  sustain- 
ment of  their  industries  ; but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  those  Scotch  banks  realise 
the  fact,  and  act  on  it,  that  other  than  material  objects  or  things  are  worthy  of  beino- 
accepted  as  security  for  monetary  advances.  They  look  upon  character  as  capital— upon 
technical  knowledge  and  skilled  labour  as  capital,  and  worthy  of  recognition  and  of  banking 
support.  II.  D.  Macleod,  the  ablest  writer  on  the  “ Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking  ” in 
the  English  or  any  other  language,  says  on  this  subject  in  his  “ Elements  of  Banking  : ” 
“ AH  economists  class  personal  skill,  abilities,  energies,  and  character  as  wealth,  because 
persons  can  make  a profit  by  their  use.”  Hence  they  may  be  used  as  capital  as  well  as 
any  material  objects.  If  a man  learns  a profession,  his  skill,  abilities,  and  knowledge  are 
also  capital.  But  a man  may  use  his  personal  character,  skill,  abilities,  eneroy,  and 
probity  for  the  purpose  of  profit  in  another  way  besides  the  direct  exchange  of  his  labour 
for  profit.  He  may  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods,  materials,  &c.,  by 
giving  a promise  to  pay  in  future  instead  of  actual  payments  in  money,  and  selling  those 
goods  again  with  a profit.  In  popular  language,  the  purchasing  power  of  character  is 
called  credit,  and  a trader  makes  a profit  by  trading  with  his  credit  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  if  he  traded  with  money.  Then  with  respect  to  “ cash  credits,”  he  says : 

‘ v ,?st™eiT  y°Ung  maU  commencing  business  in  Scotland  does  it  by  means  of  a cash 
credit.  Ihese  credits  are  granted  to  all  classes  of  society,  to  the  poor  as  freely  as  to  the 
rich.  Everything  depends  upon  character.  Young  men  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life 
inspire  their  friends  with  confidence  in  their  steadiness  and  judgment,  and  they  become 
sureties  for  them  on  a cash  credit.  This  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  money  to  them  and 
then  they  have  the  means  placed  within  their  reach  of  rising  to  any  extent  to  which  their 
abilities  and  industry  permit  them.  Multitudes  of  men  who  have  raised  themselves  to 
enormous  wealth  began  life  with  nothing  but  a cash  credit.  As  one  example  among 
thousands,  Mr.  Monteith,  M.F.,  told  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  “ lie 
was  a manufacturer,  employing  at  that  time  4,000  hands,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  merest  trifle  of  capital  lent  to  him,  and  which  he  very  soon  paid  off,  he  be°-an  the 
world  with  nothing  but  a cash  credit.”  The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
insist  upon  having  afforded  to  them  all  the  banking  facilities  that  their  industrial  efforts 
of  every  sort  or  kind  may  require.  It  is  their  inborn  right  to  have  the  lawful  and  legiti- 
mate use  of  the  floating  capital  of  the  country  used  and  employed  for  industrial  purposes, 
and  for  those  alone.  r 

The  blessings  and  benefits  conferred  on  the  fishermen  of  Baltimore  and  the  adjacent 
islands  by  the  big-hearted  benevolence  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  has  been  put  before  the 
world  by  Mr.  1.  I . O Connor,  m.p.,  in  a brilliant  paper  in  the  “ Pall  Mall  Gazette.” 
After  giving  a graphic  account  of  the  condition  of  things  in  these  localities,  “ where 
chronic  poverty,  with  occasional  starvation,  previously  prevailed,”  he  goes  on  to  say, 

“ t“at  “P  to  the  present  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  have  been  advanced  by 

y Burdett-Coutts.  Another  part  of  the  arrangement  is  that  the  baroness,  instead  of 
taking  up  the  principal,  relends  it,  and  so  always  keeps  it  in  circulation  among  the  fisher- 
men. The  transformation  which  has  been  made  in  the  condition  of  the  fishermen  is  • 

astonishing. 
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astonishing,  magical,  revolutionary,  and  resembles  more  the  changes  which  the  discovery 

of  gold  or  silver,  or  oil,  makes  in  the  virgin  regions  of  new  countries.” 

“ The  fleet  next  season  will  number  44  boats.  The  average  earnings  of  these  boats  will 
probably  amount  to  500  1.  each ; thus  the  islanders  will  earn  22,000 1 between  them. 

. . . . The  periodical  victims  of  starvation  now  earn  sometimes  100  l.  in  a lucky 

night.  They  have  their  cheque-books,  and  houses  with  good  slate  roofs  are  springing 
up.  Baltimore,  a decaying  place,  has  become  the  centre  of  a great  industry;  in  its 
small  and  beautiful  harbour  there  float  during  the  season  three  or  four  hundred  fishing 

boats Hundreds  of  labourers  are  employed  at  25  s.  a week  in  carrying  on 

these  operations,  and  not  a man  in  Baltimore  or  the  surrounding  districts  is  idle  during 
the  whole  season.”  We  have  here  the  whole  material  Irish  question  in  a nut-shell.  We 
see  what  marvels  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  this  beneficent  lady  in  advancing 
this  money  to  promote  the  industry  of  a remote  district  in  Ireland,  and  it  certainly 
will  not  require  any  great  strain  on  our  intellects  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  the  facts 
stated,  that  if  the  monetary  means  of  the  Irish  people  were  allowed  to  remain  in  Ireland 
to  be  employed  in  every  part  of  the  country  in  promoting  and  sustaining  every  kind  of 
industry,  instead  of  being  bodily  sent  out  of  it  by  the  action  of  some  of  the  banks,  or 
made  use  of  for  Stock  Exchange  gambling  or  speculation  by  others,  Ireland,  instead  of 
being,  as  she  is,  the  most  prostrate  country  in  the  civilised  world,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  prosperous.  The  question  then  arises  why  it  is,  or  how  it  is,  that  such  should  be  the 
case?  The  cause  is  simply  because  the  people  of  Ireland  do  not  realise  the  fact  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  to  themselves  to  establish  monetary  institutions  that  will 
do  for  all  Ireland  what  Lady  Burdett-Coutts’  monetary  advances  has  done  for  Baltimore, 
and  what  is  at  present  done  by  popular  or  industrial  banks  in  every  other  country  in 
Europe  or  America.  The  enthusiastic  reception  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  received  when  she 
visited  Ireland  last  autumn  clearly  proves  that  the  true  way  to  promote  peace,  loyalty, 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  in  Ireland  is  for  our  representative  men  of  all  parties  to  take 
up  and  promote  the  great  question  of  an  industrial  bank  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of 
of  Irishmen  and  all  kinds  of  Irish  industry. 

Cornelius  Dennehy. 

All  of  which  we  submit  as  our  Report,  this  25th  day  of  February  1885. 

John  O’Connor,  Lord  Mayor, 

Chairman. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Production  of  Butter  in  County  Kerry,  by  Mr.  David  Watson, 
of  Ballysheen,  Tralee,  and  Ballyinoreagh,  Dingle,  County  Kerry. 

The  production  of  butter  has  for  many  years  been  a,  specialty  with  farmers  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland,  the  mild  temperature  and  moist  climate  being  more  suitable  for  that 
purpose  than  for  corn  growing. 

In  the  county  of  Kerry  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  too  poor,  and  the  grasses 
too  inferior,  to  fatten  cattle,  so  that  the  fanners  have  of  necessity  had  to  confine  them- 
selves to  dairying  and  rearing  stock. 

During  the  famine  years,  1847  and  1848,  the  best  butter  was  sold  at  70s.  to  80s.  per 
cwt.  From  that  time  prices  rose  steadily  until  1876,  when  155  s.  per  cwt.  was  paid  in 
country  markets,  &c. ; double  the  price  got  in  1847,  and  double  the  price  now  current  in 
1885. 

The  extremely  high  prices  obtained  for  a few  years  gave  both  farmers  and  landowners 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of  land,  an  idea  of  which  some  of  the  latter  are  very 
unwilling  to  be  disabused.  How  little  even  educated  men  anticipated  the  great  change 
which  a few  years  has  brought  round,  is  shown  by  the  letter  of  an  extensive  land  agent, 
in  reply  to  one  in  which  I suggested  the  approach  of  foreign  competition  in  October  1876. 
He  writes  : “ Canadian  butter  at  1 s.  1 d.  a lb.  must  be  either  of  very  inferior  quality, 
or  arrive  in  very  small  quantities  indeed;  or  we  would  not  have  had  the  quotation  of 
153  s.  per  cwt.  in  Tralee  the  other  day.  During  the  last  35  years  the  average  price  has 
risen  at  the  rate  of  12  s.  for  each  10  years,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that 
there  is  nothing  to  check  that  rate  of  progress  indefinitely.  You,  no  doubt,  observe  that 
the  steamer  with  all  the  cattle  from  America  went  to  the  bottom,  and,  without  wishing 
them  that  fate,  I may  conclude  the  possibility  of  it  will  deter  others  from  attempting  a 
similar  speculation.” 

The  importation  of  foreign  butter  into  London  is  said  to  have  increased  by  400,000 
packages  during  the  last  nine  years,  whereas  Irish  butter  has  become  almost  unsaleable 
there  ; not  that  Irish  butter  has  become  worse,  but  that  foreign  butter  has  become  better, 
and  the  freight  from  the  Continent  to  London  is  less  than  from  Ireland  to  London. 

The  Irish  and  English  railway  companies  carry  fresh  butter  to  London  at  l d.  per  lb., 
the  weight  of  the  box  or  basket  being  charged  for.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  of  Ireland  carry  60  lbs.  for  2 s.  6 d.,  but  charge  the  same  sum  for  any  lesser 
quantity.  Butter  sent  by  parcel  post  gets  heated  and  injured  through  repeated 
moving. 

Butterine  has  become  a serious  opponent  to  dairy  farmers  ; the  supply  is  unlimited  ; it 
can  be  manufactured  from  tallow,  lard,  inferior  butter  and  oil,  and  to  any  shade  of  colour, 
and  it  will  keep  for  a long  time,  with  little  or  no  salt.  It  is  made  up  to  imitate  French, 
Dutch,  or  Irish  butter,  and  sold  from  6 d.  a lb.  upwards. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  such  competition,  especially  for  the  small  fanner,  with  a 
dairy  which  was  a barn  or  bedroom  the  previous  winter,  with  a rent  fixed  by  the  Land 
Commissioners  a year  ago,  and  which  they  now  admit  to  be  too  high,  and  with  an 
average  taxation  of  8 s.  in  tbe  £. 

It  would  take  years  before  these  farmers  could  provide  themselves  with  suitable  dairies, 
and  if  they  had.  them  I do  not  think  it  would  meet  the  difficulty.  Every  housewife 
would  have  her  own  opinion  about  the  colour  the  butter  should  be,  and  the  quantity  of 
salt  to  be  used  ; hence  arises  the  want  of  uniformity,  so  much  complained  of  by  English 
buyers. 

I believe  with  Canon  Baggott  that  the  true  way  to  serve  the  small  farmer,  and  to  make 
really  good  butter,  is  to  establish  butter  factories  in  every  parish  if  possible,  if  not,  then 
in  every  barony.  There  the  cream  could  be  separated  from  the  milk  before  it  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  tainted,  and  then  the  cream,  when  matured,  could  be  churned 
and  sent  to  market  in  the  best  and  most  attractive  manner. 

The  farmer  would  be  able  to  sell  his  new  milk,  and  the  messenger  cou.ld  take  back  as 
much  skim  or  butter  milk  for  calf  or  pig  feeding  as  the  farmer  might  require. 

There  is  a factory  worked  in  this  way  at  Middleton,  county  Cork,  and  one  at  Hospital, 
county  Limerick,  where  only  the  newly-churned  butter  is  bought.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  start  a factory  in  Tralee  this  spring,  but  purchasers  for  shares  did  not  come  forward. 
An  engine,  separator,  and  butter  worker  for  a dairy  of  60  cows,  would  cost  150 1.  For 
a public  factory,  from  5001.  upwards,  according  to  the  quantity  of  milk  to  "be 
separated. 

Farmers  as  a rule  are  shy  of  joint  stock  companies,  yet  I am  satisfied  if  a few 
factories  were  established,  either  through  Government  assistance  or  by  private  parties, 
so  that,  the  farmers  could  see  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  them,  they  would  soon  be 
induced  to  start  them  themselves,  just  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  steam  portable  threshing 
machines,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  16  in  this  neighbourhood,  most  of  them  owned 
by  poor  men. 

A great 
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A great  difficulty  with  manufactures  of  any  kind  in  Ireland  is  the  cost  of  fuel.  Coal 
has  nearly  all  to  be  brought  from  England,  and  if  of  a good  description  it  costs  1 /.  a ton. 
Turf  is  also  expensive  from  the  amount  of  labour  required  to  cut  and  save  it.  In  some 
districts  the  bogs  have  become  exhausted,  and  nothing  but  refuse  remains,  but  this  might 
he  converted  into  useful  fuel  by  being  run  through  a pug  mill,  and  forced  through  a 
mould,  like  drain  tiles  or  bricks. 

I know  of  no  industry  that  ought  to  succeed  in  this  country  so  well  as  a woollen 
factory  if  driven  by  water-power.  Home-grown  wool  could  be  converted  into  tweed, 
blankets,  flannel,  or  frieze,  instead  of  being  carried  to  Yorkshire  and  brought  back  in  webs, 
paying  carriage  both  ways ; there  are  a few  factories  of  this  sort,  one  lately  started  in 
Tralee,  and  succeeding  fairly  well,  I believe. 

David  Watson, 

July  1885.  Ballysheen,  Tralee. 

Sydney  Buxton,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Proposed  County  Kerry  Butter  Factory  and  Creamery. 

Dear  Sir  Tralee,  11  March  1885. 

A public  meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday  next,  14th  instant,,  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
at  2.30  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a butter  factory  in  this  town. 

Owing  to  the  great  efforts  made  on  the  Continent  for  the  improvement  of  the  manu- 
facture of  butter,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Irish  dairy  farmers  should  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity,  and  take  advantage  of  any  movement  which  would 
enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  produce. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  suitable  machinery, 
steam  engine,  separators,  &c.,  which  will  cost  nearly  300  l. ; and  it  is  proposed  to  form  a 
company”  with  a capital  of  1,000  l.  in  500  shares  of  2 l.  each,  half  of  which  would  only  be 
called  up  at  the  starting  of  the  movement,  and  the  remainder  at  the . discretion  of  the 
committee.  As  it  will  be  desirable  to  place  this  establishment  on  a patriotic  and  inde- 
pendent footino-  ; and,  in  order  to  do  so,  the  dairy  fanners  should  attend  the  meeting, 
fully  prepared  to  state  what  assistance  they  will  afford.  First,  by  taking  shares,  and 
thereby  becoming  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  factory;  and,  secondly,  by  saying 
what  quantity  of  milk  they  could  supply  (provided  they  can  be  shown  it  will  be  to  their 
individual  benefit).  . , . . 

Again  requesting  your  punctual  attendance  and  support  m tins  worthy  object. 

Yours,  & c. 

(signed)  R.  M‘  Cowen,  jun., 

Honorary  Secretary,  pro  tem. 


Notes  on  the  Beetroot  Sugar  Industry. 

Supplied  by  Mr.  E.  T.  -Bretons,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  and  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society ; Chemist  to  the  Dublin  Sugar  Refinery. 

Cost  of  Production  in  Germany. 

This  estimate  has  been  made  by  a gentleman  of  long  experience  in  the  trade ; and  has 
been  published  in  “ Sugar  Cane,”  1st  June  1885.  It  represents  a fair  average  condition 

of  the  elements  of  cost  in  ordinary  years.  „ * 

« 1st.  Roots  cannot  be  grown  with  even  the  slightest  profit  under  under  90  ptgs.  = 18  s. 
per  ton,  delivered  at  factory,  the  pulp  being  returned  free  to  the  farmer. 

“ 2nd.  That  even  the  best  factories  cannot  work,  pay  wear  and  tear,  and  5%  on  capital, 
under  10  s.  per  ton  of  roots  worked.  . . . . . 

« 3rd.  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  it  requires,  in  districts  of  average 
fertility,  10-33  cwts.  to  make  1 cwt.  of  sugar  of  95*5  polarization  = say  89*5  net  analysis. 
In  this  calculation  after-products  and  molasses  are  reduced  to  the  standard  of  95-5,  and 

included  in  the  weight.  . . , _ , . 

“ In  reference  to  the  cost  of  roots,  I may  say  that  m the  Danzic  districts,  where  rents 
are  low,  roots  can  bo  grown  10  to  15  pfgs.=  1J  to  lid.  per  ton  below  the  price  calculated 
but  then  there  are  some  disadvantages  in  these  districts,  and  owing  to  the  position  ot  the 
factories  the  whole  production  lias  to  be  sold  for  export,  and  the  fabncant  gets  a lower 
price  for  his  sugar  f.  o.  b.  Danzic  than  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

0.98.  5 1 S»ma 


*This  is  evidently 
90  pfennige  per 
centner,  and  as 
there  are  20  centner 
to  a ton,  this  is  at  the 
rate  of  18  s.  per  ton. 
( W.N.U .) 
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“ Some  factories  work  below  10  s,  per  ton  of  roots,  but  tbe  average  is  right.  The  yield 
of  1 cwt.  of  sugar  from  10-33  cwts.  of  roots  must  not  be  taken  as  applying  to  this  year  or 
to  the  most  fortunate  fabricants.  A yield  of  1 cwt.  from  8-34  cwts.  of  roots  has  not  been 
uncommon,  but  as  the  past  two  years  have  been  of  such  exceptional  character,  both  as 
regards  weight  of  roots  and  richness,  that  it  would  be  unfair  and  imprudent  to  reckon  on 
their  repetition. 

“ By  the  employment  of  villmorin  seed  and  high  manuring,  yields  of  14  per  cent,  to 
15  per  cent,  have  been  obtained,  but  always  with  diminution  of  weight  per  acre,  and  at  a 
heavy  expense.  Many  competent  agriculturists  and  fabricants  consider  that,  counting 
the  cost,  it  is  more  profitable  to  cultivate  the  j kinds  giving  a large  yield  per  acre  and  of  a 
moderate  richness; 


Cwt.  Cwt. 

Calculation  on  the  basis  of  10.33=: I cwt.  sugar.  8-34:=:l  cwt.  sugar 


Roots  cost  ...  18$.  per  tonl  £.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Working  expenses  • • 10s.  „ J 1 8 - 18- 


Cwts. 

Crots. 

Therefore  10-33  roots  and  expenses 

- 14 

6 

8-34 

- 11 

8 

P.fy-  m-Vf9 • 

Cmts. 

m.pfg. 

Root  duty  „ at  80  per  cwt.  - = 8’26 

Duty  on  8'34: 

= 6-67 

Drawback  on  1 cwt.  sugar  - - = 9-00 

9-00 

Bounty  on  export  - - = -74= 

- - 

9 

2-33 

= - 2 

4 

- 13 

9 

Deduct  1J  per  cent,  at  3d.;  calculation  being 

1 cwt.  at  89-5  per  cent.  - 

- " 

4* 

- " 

4& 

Cost  of  I cwt.  88  per  cent,  delivered  loose  on 

factory  floor  - 

~ 13 

4 h 

H'J 

Add,  — Discounts  and  loss  of  interest.  1 

Bags.  Transit  to  Hamburg.  Six  ! 

months’  loss  of  interest  on  drawbacks. 
Shipping  expenses.  Insurance.  Two  | 
months’  interest  at  5 per  cent.  - - ] 

r 1 

6 

- 1 

6 

Cost  price  on  English  conditions  f.u.b.  Ham- 
burg ---------  14  10£  - 10  5£ 


Extracts  from  Messrs.  Sullivan  & Gage’s  Report,  1852,  page  29. 


Yield  of  Beetroots  grown  in  Ireland. 

They  made  analyses  of  118  roots  grown  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  They  tabulated  the 
results  ; of  which  the  following  is  a summary  : — 


Yield  of  Sugar  per  cent. 


Percentage  of 
Roots. 


Above  12  per  cent,  of  sugar  - 
Between  11  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent. 

» 10  » „ 11 

„ 9 » >,  10 

» 8 „ 9 

» 7 „ 8 

„ 6 „ 7 

Under  6 „ - 


10-17  per  cent. 

7- 60 

16-12  „ 

27-12 
15-25 
13-56 
1-70  „ 

8- 50 


In  other  words  76  per  cent,  of  roots  over  8 per  cent.,  and  suitable  for  sugar-making, 
and  24  per  cent,  too  poor,  but  suitable  for  the  distillery. 
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Maximum  Yields,  1851. 


No. 

Name. 

Locality. 

Per  Cent. 
Sugar. 

1 

R.  D.  S.,  Glasnevin  - . - 

Dublin 

12-62 

29 

Rev.  W.  R.  Townsend  - 

Cork  --- 

12-132 

47 

J.  Newton,  Esq.  - - - 

Carlow 

12  858 

It.  D.  S. 

Glasnevin  - 

12-12 

83 

W.  Sinclair,  Esq.  - 

Tyrone 

11-121 

89 

R.  M'Crea,  Esq.  - 

„ - 

11-191 

93 

W.  Sinclair,  Esq.  - - - 

„ - 

13-587 

95 

J.  Sinclair,  Esq.  - - - 

„ - 

13;867 

96 

J.  Sinclair,  Esq.  - 

Queen’s  County  - 

14-551 

115 

Irish  Beet  Sugar  Company  - 

12-139 

Report  of  Dr.  Voelcker,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  England, 
1871.  (Extract.) 

Yield  of  Beetroots  in  Berkshire,  1869. 


Average  of  Two. Roots. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Crystallisable  Sugar,  per  cent.  - 

11-87 

12-02 

9-14 

798 

Ash,  per  cent.  - 

*97 

•82 

•97 

1-10 

lb.  ozs. 

lb.  ozs. 

lbs.  ozs. 

lbs.  ozs. 

Weight 

1 6 

i n 

Grown  on  the  same  farm. 

Another  set  of  roots  contained — 

Crystallisable  sugar,  per  cent.,  11-04,  8"79,  8"63,  8-88,  10-55,  10-32. 


Ayrshire,  1869. 

Crystallisable  Sugar,  per  cent.  - - - 504  5 -2  9 

Ash,  per  cent,  ------  1'4A  1'45 

These  roots  are  very  poor,  but  this  is  due  to  the  mode  of  culture.  They  were  much 
too  large  in  size,  weighing  from  3 to  4 lbs. 


Ayrshire,  1868. 

Mr.  Kennedy  grew  some  in  the  same  place  this  year  of  a much  superior  character, 
some  containing  as  much  as  12  per  cent. 


Poverty  of  Large  Boots,  and  'Analysis  of  French  Roots. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Crystallisable  Sugar  - - - 

10-56 

10-98 

4-05 

3-89 

11-06 

Ash  ------ 

1-16 

•77 

1-19 

1*13 

1-14 

lb.  ozs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Weight  -' 

n 

1 io£ 

16 

12^ 

No.  1.  Collet  rose  (French). 

,,  2.  Lawthiez  (French). 

,,  3.  Large  roots  grown  at  Buscot  Park. 


,,  5.  Lavenham  beets. 

0.98. 


5 12 
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Irish  Beetroots , 1869. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

Crystallisable  Sugar,  per  cent.  - 

8-50 

7-87 

6-73 

Ash,  per  cent.  ------ 

,0) 

1-07  J 

‘98 

Note  (E.  T.  B.)— Sown  on  11th  and  12th  May;  too  late.  No.  1 was  not  manured,  and  therefore  gives  a 
better  yield  than  Nos.  2 and  3,  which  were  heavily  manured  witli  farmyard  manure. 


— 

>■ 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

G. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Crystallisable  Sugar,  per  cent.  - 

8-2G 

6-51 

7‘22 

8-94 

5-37 

10  91 

G-79 

7-53 

GT8 

Ash,  per  cent.  - - - - 

1-19 

P44 

•99 

1-47 

1-36 

•85 

1-22 

1‘33  | 

1-33 

lbs.  ozs. 

lbs.  ozs. 

lbs.  ozs. 

lbs.  ozs. 

Weight  of  Roots  ... 

2i  - 

4 1 

31  - 

3 12 

4 - 

21  - 

H - 

3 - 

4 

Note  (E.  T.  B.) — Nearly  all  these  roots  are  too  large. 


Berkshire,  1870. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

Crystallisable  Sugar,  per  cent.  - 

- 

13-31 

12-51 

12-72 

Ash,  per  cent.  - - - - 

- 

1-01 

•99 

1 08 

Ids.  ozs. 

lbs.  ozs. 

Weight  of  Roots,  in  lbs.  - 

1. 

1 8 

1 6J 

1 8| 

Ditto  - - ditto 

- 2. 

1 8£ 

1 4 

1 

Ditto  - - ditto 

3. 

1 H 

1 3.J 

1 - 

Ditto  - - ditto 

4. 

- 15£ 

- 10J 

- n* 

Yorkshire,  1870. 


Crystallisable  Sugar,  per  cent.  - 

- 

10-43 

13-27 

Ash,  per  cent.  - 

- - 

•94 

•88 

Weight  of  Roots  ... 

• - 

lbs.  ozs. 
2 16^ 

lbs.  ozs. 
1 4£ 

Berkshire,  1870. 


Crystallisable  Sugar,  per  cent.  - 
Ash,  per  cent.  - 


Weight  of  Roots  (average) 


1*23 

lbs. 
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County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  1870. 


Note  ( E.T . B. )— Excellent  results  ; note  the  small  size  of  the  roots. 


Dublin,  1884. 

I examined  some  roots  grown  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  ; they  had  been  stored  until 
1st  January  1885,  and  therefore  must  have  depreciated  somewhat. 

Sugar,  per  cent.  - 9-90  - - 10-518 

Ash,  per  cent.  - - - 1‘05  - - 

Wexford,  1884. 

Woodward-Stanford,  Esq.,  sent  me  the  results  of  his  experiment  this  year. 

Percentage  of  sugar  found.  Seven  analyses : 

12-071  , [12-57 

12- 99  > Messrs.  Boltons,  Chemist  < 12  93 

13- 60  J 1 12-40 

Note  (E.  T.  B.)~ These,  again,  are  excellent  results,  and  Mr.  Stanford  tells  me  that  he  can  grow  and 

sell  such  roots  at  15  s.  per  ton. 


_ , , , fMr.  Moss, 

Messrs.  Packards,  Chemist  | 11<13 
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Appendix,  No.  23. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  George  Smyth,  of  20,  Langsdale-street,  Liverpool. 


The  written  Evidence  of  George  Smyth,  Liverpool,  ex-member  of  the  staff  of  the  “ Irish 
Manufacturers’ Journal,”  and  for  more  than  40  years  a resident  of  Lancashire,  and 
careful  observer  of  the  principal  Industries  of  the  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Pottery 
District  of  Staffordshire. 

Sir  Eardley, 

I believe  that  the  Select  Committee  you  have  so  meritoriously  obtained  to  inquire  into 
the  present  condition  of  the  manufactures  and  industries  of  Ireland,  with  a view  to  their 
development,  will  be  productive,  in  several  ways,  of  the  most  beneficial  results,  if  the 
Irish  public  are  to  be  supplied  with  a full  and  cheap  ' report  of  your  Committee’s  proceed- 
ings, and  the  evidence  tendered  to  it  by  the  witnesses. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a popular  belief  among  the  working  classes  in  Ireland  that  the 
country  abounds  with  mineral  wealth  ; that  there  are  lots  of  gold  to  be  had,  but  that  the 
Government  will  allow  no  one  to  dig  for  it,  and  that  coal  is  to  be  found  in  plenty  in  many 
of  the  Irish  counties,  and  iron  and  copper  ore  also,  but  that  Government  is  either  opposed 
to  all  enterprise  in  utilising  them,  or  unfavourable  to  the  project  as  against  England. 

My  opinion  is,  that  your  Committee  have  the  power  of  removing  from  the  public  mind 
of  the  Irish  race,  as  far  as  an  appeal  to  common  sense  can  do,  those  misleading  delusions 
and  others  I have  not  yet  named,  and  that  your  Committee’s  Blue  Book  will  remove  those 
unjust  impressions;  its  principal  work  will  be  with  facts,  and  an  honest  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  truth. 

I am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  your  Committee  will  have  to  listen  to  a good  deal  of 
sentimental  as  well  as  scientific  evidence,  and  possibly  no  small  share  of  political.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  a few  of  your  witnesses  will  attribute  the  alleged  decline  of  Irish 
manufactures  to  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  in  one 
sense  the  assertion  is  perfectly  true.  I will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  efforts  and  acts 
of  England  to  monopolise  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  up  to  1782,  and  to  pro- 
hibit her  from  doing  business  with  the  Colonies,  was  an  act  of  great  national  injustice  to 
Ireland,  and  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  free  trade  principles  of  England. 

I am  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  in  Grattan’s  Parliament  of  1782,  which  had  obtained 
free  trade,  and  hoped  some  day  to  obtain  for  an  Irish  Catholic  the  right  to  vote  for  an 
Irish  M.P.,  if  not  the  right  to  sit  in  an  Irish  Parliament,  there  was  a remarkable  increase 
in  Irish  manufactures,  and  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  a retaliatory  spirit  against 
English  monopoly.  Hence  the  Irish  Parliament  imposed  a duty  on  most  English  manu- 
factures imported  into  Ireland  that  was  nearly  prohibitory.  “ On  many5  articles  of 
English  manufactures,”  says  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  “such  as  woollens,  calicoes, 
muslins,  silks,  cotton  yarns,  cotton  twist,  and  cotton  manufactured  goods,  the  duties  were’ 
so  high  as  to  be  nearly  prohibitory.  Under  the  encouragement  of  this  protection  textile 
and  other  industries  grew  into  maturity  and  vigour.  The  Act-of  Union  continued  these 
high  protective  duties  on  woollens  for  20  years;  on  calicoes  and  muslins  till  1808. 
They  were  reduced  gradually  to  10  per  cent,  in  1816,  and  extinguished  in  1821,  with  the 
exception  of  the  linen  trade,  which  was  encouraged  by  Parliamentary  grants  up  to  1826  ” 
( See  pamphlet,  Heywood  and  Company,  Manchester,  1882.) 

I believe,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  assimilation  of 
the  currency  and  coinage  of  the  two  countries  had  also  a deteriorating  effect  upon  certain 
Irish  industries,  and  a destructive  one  on  that  branch  confined  to  hand  looms  and  spinnino- 
wheels.  In  my  early  days  I knew,  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  several  person 
who,  by  their  shipments  of  bales  of  brown  and  bleached  linen,  were  satisfied  with  little 
profits  on  their  sales,  so  long  as  an  English  bill  for  100  l.  was  worth  in  Ireland,  it  may  be 
112/.  or  more.  J 

I believe  that  the  Irish  race  are  physically  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  morally,  the 
inferior  of  no  other  race,  though  I am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  for  some  industrial 
pursuits  they  may  not  possess  the  same  or  equal  natural  aptitude,  inclination,  and  fitness 
as  other  races;  but  they  are  as  easily  taught  or  trained,  and  they  are  capable  of 
enduring  very  great  privations  and  sufferings  with  extraordinary  patience  and  resignation 
perhaps  too  much.  ° ’ 

I may 
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I may,  therefore,  at  once  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  under  proper  training,  judicious  and 
economic  management  and  organisation,  which  I will  bye-and-bye  suggest,  Irish  indus- 
tries might  be  promoted,  and  at  a very  trifling  expense  developed  all  over  the  country,  on. 
a small  scale  if  taken  locally,  I admit,  yet  taken  in  the  aggregate  sufficient,  with  their 
little  farms,  to  make  the  Irish  people  a happy  and  comparatively  a prosperous  one. 

I am  far  from  thinking  that  promoting  and  developing  Irish  agriculture  is  foreign  to 
the  business  of  your  Committee,  and  if  it  be  true,  and  I firmly  believe  it  is,  as  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin  asserts,  in  his  preface  to  the  “Irish  Agricultural  Almanac ” of  1882, 
that  the  land  of  Ireland  under  proper  culture  would  yield  double  the  income  it  now  does, 
your  Committee,  if  acting  on  this  impression,  will  not  have  met  in  vain.  And  here 
perhaps  it  will  not  bo  out  of  place  if  I add,  that  Professor  Baldwin  for  many  years 
filled  the  office  of  superintendent  under  the  National  Education  Board  of  Ireland,  and  is 
now  manager  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  and  Settlement  Company,  Limited. 

, I am  also  of  opinion  that,  in  legislating  for  the  social  amelioration  of  a people,  their 
actual  state  of  existence  and  urgent  wants  should  be  first  carefully  ascertained.  I hope, 
then,  it  will  not  be  thought  inappropriate  if  I again  quote  Professor  Baldwin,  and  the 
Irish  Census  of  1871,  in  order  to  show  the  social  conditions  of  the  “ small  farmers”  of 
Ireland,  as  the  professor  calls  them  in  1871.  From  both  authorities  I learn  that,  out  of 
650,000  farmers  in  Ireland,  there  were  in  that  Census  year  over  512,000  small  farmers 
living  in  mud  cabins,  155,000  of  which  had  but  one  apartment,  and  that  those  512,000 
cabins  accommodated  over  640,000  families.  These  deplorable  facts  are  quoted  simply 
to  show  that  these  640,000  families  represent  more  than  half  the  entire  population  ; that 
Ireland  is  almost  a purely  agricultural  country  ; that  the  people,  though  very  poor,  are 
not  houseless  and  homeless;  and  that  any  industry  which  would  enable  those  poor  families 
to  earn  4 s.  or  5 s.  per  week  on  an  average  would,  with  their  farm  produce,  keep  want  and 
destitution  from  their  door.  The  land  or  farm  itself  would  not  repay  the  little  labour 
bestowed  upon  it  if  rent  free  ; it  is  the  home  and  shelter  it  affords,  with  some  hope  and 
means  of  subsistence  besides,  that  renders  the  little  holding  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Irishman.  But  if,  in  the  first  instance,  your  Committee  succeeded,  by  an  improved 
system  of  culture,  to  make  the  little  farms  yield  double  their  present  income,  1 think 
that  the  Legislature  should  give  them  a helping  hand,  or  enable  them  to  buy  their  little 
farms  out-and-out.  Such  farms  are  now  the  rage  in  England,  and  a company  with  half- 
a-million  of  subscribed  capital,  and  the  highest  patronage,  has  been  promoted  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  them  in  the  industrial  districts.  I am  far  from  thinking,  however, 
that  the  land  of  Ireland,  no  matter  how  well  farmed,  is  capable  of  feeding  15  millions 
of  people,  or  half  that  number,  unless  they  lived  on  potatoes  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper  ; and  an  assurance  of  freedom  from  potato  rot.  But  God  forbid  that  Ireland 
should  again  consent  to  make  the  experiment.  Cobbett  truly  said  that  the  potato  was 
one  of  Ireland’s  worst  enemies.  .... 

In  Ireland  four-fifths  of  the  population  live  by  and  upon  the  Land ; m England  not 
more  than  one-third ; in  Ireland  the  agricultural  population  are  cottiers  and  dependents  ; 
in  England  they  are  farmers  and  farm  labourers. 

As  regards  the  mineral  wealth  of  Ireland,  most  important  evidence  has  been  given 
before  your  Committee  on  scientific  authority  and  experience,  which,  I presume,  will  be 
estimated  by  the  public  according  to  the  meaning  which  they  will  attach  to  the  word 
“ available.”  Certain  minerals,  as  coal,  may  be  available  in  several  counties  of  Ireland, 
but  is  coal  in  those  places  available,  that  is,  can  it  be  sold  at  a profit?  But  1 cannot 
understand  why  the  manufacture  of  Irish  pottery  ware  is  not  more  developed  and  en- 

Asto  textile  manufactures,  and  those  of  cotton  wool,  excepting  those  of  Ulster,  it  would, 
in  m v opinion,  be  folly  to  think  that  Ireland  could  ever  become  a fornndaole  rival  ot 
Great  Britain.  Yet,  for  reasons  I shall  set  forth,  I believe  that  there  are  a hundred  in- 
dustries which,  if  spread  over  the  country,  on  but  a small  scale,  would  add  very  materially 
to  the  welfare  of  the  small  farmers  aforesaid,  the  badly-paid  farm  labourers,  and  the  halt 
employed  and  sometimes  wholly  unemployed  residents  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

I may  here  remark  that  most  Irish  industries  can  only  be  promoted  and  made  success- 
ful in  Ireland  by  adopting  the  principle  and  practice  of  productive  co-operation, _ as  in 
England  • and  my  belief  is,  that  co-operation  must  be  the  basis  of  that  Christian  Socialism 
whfch  can  alone  successfully  combat  the  Atheistic  Socialism,  the  worst  kind  of  com- 
munism, which  is  spreading  in  an  organised  form  over  North  Germany  and  most 


countries  of  Europe.  . T . , x , 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Oldham  Co-operative  Congress  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  who  pre- 
sided, said  that  “there  were  about  80  spinning  mills,  the  majority  of  which  were 
co-operative,  theremainder  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts  (Limited),  within  aradms 
of  three  miles  from  the  Industrial  Hall  of  Oldham,  and  that  the  capital  which  they 
emploved  was  not  less  than  eight  millions  sterling ; that  they  might  be  regarded 
in  connection  with  the  co-operative  movement  as  a special  growth.  “ Ihe  produce  ot 
those  mills,” he  added,  “had  no  preferential  market ; the  vigorous  men  of  Oldham 
worked  their  way  into  the  commercial  citadel  from  which  ir  would  be  hard  now  to 
dislodge  them.”  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Ilardern  read  a paper  on 
the  Limited  Liability  movement,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  working  classes  ot 
Oldham  were  receiving  from  150,000/.  to  200,000  /.  annually,  and  that  10  millions 
sterling  were  invested  in  local  co-operative  and  limited  liability  organisations,  (bee 
Congress  Keport.)  6 j 4.  Suffice 
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Suffice  it  here  to  remark  that  the  share  capital  of  those  societies  has  increased  from 
2,020,000/.  to  5,347,199/.,  or  135  per  cent.,  during  their  last  decade. 

I am  now  making  a few  quotations  from  authentic  and  official  documents,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  Irish  people  can  do  what  the  Oldham  co-operatives  have  done  and  are  doing, 
if  they  firmly  resolve  to  do  it  to  ; pull  together,  rich  and  poor,  without  any  sectarian  dis- 
tinction, and’  recognise  in  their  self-reliance  the  right  to  differ,  without  which  no  country 
on  the  face  of  this  little  planet  can  be  free  or  prosperous. 

Most  of  our  improvements  of  an  industrial  and  social  character  have  resulted  from 
experience  and  necessity,  and,  no  doubt,  a hundred  industries  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  inquiring  mind  of  Ireland.  “ Where  there’s  a will  there’s  a way,”  but  I am  sure  that 
where  there  is  no  will  there  should  be  no  way ; and  now,  to  begin  with  a few  practical 
suggestions  to  your  Committee,  I beg  respectfully  to  remark  that  I do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  need  to  send  to  England  for  silk  or  felt  hats,  or  stockings  of  any  kind,  while  they 
piay  be  manufactured  as  well  and  as  cheaply  in  Ireland.  The  patentee  of  the  automatic 
knitting  machine  says  that,  it  will  knit  a pair  of  stockings  in  40  minutes,  which  would  take  a 
woman  two  days  to  accomplish.  Are  the  poor  stocking-knitters  of  Donegal  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  such  a machine,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold. 

Neither  can  I see  why  light  cutlery  and  hardware  might  not  be  manufactured  as  suc- 
cessfully in  Ireland  as  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.  The  raw  material  of  such  manu- 
factures is  cheap  ; it  is  the  labour  that  remunerates,  and  it  is  productive  labour  that 
regulates  the  price.  A pound  weight  of  iron  may  be  made  more  valuable  than  a pound 
weight  of  gold,  and  a pound  of  fine  flax  made  into  fine  lace  may  be  worth  600  /.  Besides, 
cutlery  is  an  indispensable  article  in  every  house,  rich  and  poor,  and  almost  on  every 
person. 

The  manufacture  of  timber  is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  a national,  I might  say  an  imperial, 
necessity,  and  with  a gentleman  on  your  Committee,  Dr.  Lyons,  who  has  made  great 
sacrifices  to  establish  that  great  and  profitable  industry  in  Ireland,  I will  not  say  more 
of  it  than  that  I regard  the  planting  of  the  waste  lands  and  marshes  of  Ireland  as  inevitable, 
and  a source  of  considerable  wealth  and  employment  to  the  people  and  the  proprietors. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  converting  the  abundant  peat  of  Ireland  into  bed- 
ding for  horses,  as  in  Germany,  and  thus  developing  another  industry. 

I might  suggest  a hundred  other  industries  which  the  Artizans’  Exhibition  in  Dublin 
will  point  to,  but  1 feel  it  my  duty  to  add,  as  an  important  fact  to  your  Committee,  that 
though  admirably  got  up,  and  without  a political  or  sectarian  feature,-  and  an  excellent 
school  for  the  study  of  technical  art,  the  Irish  papers  declare  that,  for  so  far,  it  is  not 
patronised  as  it  ought  to  be  ; in  fact,  that  it  is  a financial  failure. 

The  fisheries  of  Ireland  might  be  developed  to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  and  I am 
glad  to  find  that  the  liberal  encouragement  given  by  the  Government  seems  to  be  pro- 
ducing its  anticipated  results,  but  not  a moment  too  soon ; for  it  appears  that  two  years 
ago,  out  of  113,000  fishermen  engaged  all  around  the  coast,  only  19,000  wrere  Irish,  and 
9,000  of  these  are  reported  as  inefficient.  In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  from 
the  Commissioners’  last  Beport  that  one-seventh  of  the  entire  population  live  by  the 
fisheries  alone  ; that  the  Scotch  herrings  cured  and  branded  were  sold  for  2,121,346/., 
and  that  9,960  cwt.  halibut  were  exported,  some  to  France,  but  chiefly  to  London. 

I believe  that  when  railway  carriage  prices,  which  seem  to  be  unusually  heavy,  whole- 
sale buyers  and  brokers’  charges,  are  deducted,  the  poor  fisherman  does  not  receive  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  of  the  fish  which  contribute  so  largely  to  our  sus- 
tenance, and  health  of  the  people. 

I have  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  oyster  trade,  being  for  a season  engaged  in 
the  introduction  of  the  American  ovster  into  this  country,  and  the  “ bedding”  of  it  in  our 
Irish  and  Welsh  oyster  beds,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Ireland  might 
derive  a.  profit  of  millions  from  the  proper  culture  of  that  nutritious  and  delicious  bivalve. 
France  lias  “beds  ” in  two  places  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  English  importers  of 
American  oysters  several  more.  I understand  that  a means  of  preserving  the  spat  has 
been  discovered  which  will  render  the  “bedded  ” oyster  10  times  more  abundant  than 
herd ofore,  and  that  for  most  oysters  the  close  season  has  been  totally  changed,  and  at 
variance  with  the  old  usage.  After  the  lamented  Frank  Buckland,  with  whom  I was 
acquainted,  wrote.  Professor  Huxley  has  written  very  copiously  and  instructively  on  this 
subject,  which  I consider  a very  important  one,  and  not  at  all  unworthy  of  your  Commit- 
tee’s special  consideration,  after  that  of  land  culture  and  fisheries. 

There  is  another  article  of  Irish  growth  which,  I believe,  is  capable  of  much  useful 
and  profitable  development ; I mean  Irish  intellect.  The  culture  of  the  human  intellect 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  lofty  and  sublime  occupation  in  which  man  can  be  engaged ; 
it  is  everywhere  an  “ available  ” and  marketable  commodity,  and  I am  glad  to  find  that 
national  education  will  soon  be  made  compulsory  in  Ireland,  as  in  England.  Then  I am 
sure  there  will  be  a large  development  of  an  article  in  all  Departments  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Civil  Service  of  which  your  Committee  and  all  honest  men  will  be  justly  proud. 

And  now,  in  order  to  render  my  remarks  and  suggestions  practical,  and  not  a dead 
letter  and  inoperative,  I would  at  once  recommend  the  promotion  of  a limited  liability 
company,  with  a capital  of  100,000  /.  in  shares  of  1 /.  each,  of  which  the  Government,  I 
hope,  would  take  a considerable  numbei-.  The  object  of  this  company  would  be  the 
promotion  of  co-operative  societies  all  over  the  country,  and  around  the  coast,  acting  under 
the  supervision  of  the  company.  The  chief  sources  of  Ireland’s  wealth  must  be  agricul- 
tural and  piscatorial.  From  no  other  source  than  well  organised  co-operation  have  I any 
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hope  of  the  development  of  the  industries  of  Ireland,  or  indeed  ultimately  of  the  protec- 
tion of  Christendom  from  anarchy  and  communism  of  the  atheistic  type. 

The  small  farmers  of  Ireland  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  proper  means  of  cultivating 
their  little  holdings.  Professor  Baldwin  says  that,  in  his  capacity  of  superintendent  of 
model  school  farming  under  the  Irish  National  Board  of  Education,  he  has  gone  over 
thousands  of  these  farms,  that  “ he  has  conversed  with  their  occupiers  often  in  their  own 
language,  and  that  in  the  condition  of  their  farms  or  their  social  circumstances  he  finds 
no  appreciable  difference  from  what  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.” 
I am  well  aware  that  until  recently  any  appreciable  improvement  in  the  land  or  its 
.culture,  or  the  social  circumstances  of  its  occupier,  was  almost  sure  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  rent.  The  professor  adds  that  the  instructions  laid  down  in  the  National 
school  books  are  entirely  unknown  to  them,  and  that  they  prefer  to  learn  proper  farming 
from  their  neighbours’  example  than  from  school  books. 

Co-operative  societies  among  the  fishermen  would  be  the  means  of  enabling  them  to 
bring  ashore  millions  of  tons  of  fish  more  than  they  do  at  present,  and  of  selling  the  fruits 
of  their  toilsome  and  perilous  labour  at  the  fair  market  price,  instead  of  giving  most  of  it 
to  the  wholesale  fishmonger,  the  broker,  and  the  railway  companies ; but  co-operation 
would  enable  them,  if  necessary,  to  open  fish  shops  of  their  own  all  over  the  country,  and 
in  England  also. 

But  although  my  plan  of  development  is  simple  and  easy,  and  the  only  feasible  one  that 
I can  think  of,  its  success  would  depend  upon  proper  organisation  and  economic  manage- 
ment. 

I do  not  think,  Sir  Eardley,  that  I can  suggest  anything  more  to  you  and  your  Committee, 
which  you  have  laboured  so  hard  and  meritoriously  to  obtain.  My  reasons  for  offering 
you  my  opinions  in  writing  instead  of  viva  voce  are  partly  because,  at  my  great  age  (80), 
my  verbal  utterance  of  many  words  is  rather  inarticulate,  and  somewhat  painful  to  myself 
and  doubtless  disagreeable  to  others.  Let  me  hope,  however,  that  the  labours  of  your 
Committee  will  mark  a new  era  in  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  history  of  Ireland. 

I am,  &c. 

Liverpool,  6 July  1885.  (signed)  George  Smyth. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  M.  Murphy  to  Dr.  Lyons,  m.p. 

Sir,  Crown  Hotel,  Castleisland,  9 July  1885. 

In  this  county  there  are  9,000  acres  of  waste  land  capable  of  cultivation,  and  3,000 
acres  fit  for  planting.  In  this  waste  300  homes  could  be  erected  for  families,  allowing 
30  acres  of  sound  tillage  and  pasture  land  for  each  household. 

I propose  that  the  State  lay  out  money  in  making  main  roads  through  some  of  these 
mountain  tracts;  then  small  capitalists  will  at  once  build  houses  on  and  reclaim  those  farms, 
if  only  a nominal  rent  is  fixed  to  cover  Government  outlay  and  prairie  value  of  land  now 
lying  idle. 

In  France,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  a family  will  live  and  thrive  on  six  acres,  and 
this  will  produce  two  crops  in  a year.  The  farmers  there  cultivate  every  perch. 

In  order  to  bring  our  people  to  that  standard  our  children  should  be  instructed  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture;  for  this  purpose  agriculturists  should  be  appointed 
in  our  midst.  At  present  everything  in  the  farming  way  appears  to  be  going  to  decay. 
We  have  very  fine  limestone  quarries  unworked,  of  which  much  employment  could  be 
given.  First,  lime  is  the  best  manure;  secondly,  stone-cutters  were  a large  item  once  in 
our  community;  noiv  they  are  a thing  of  the  past.  There  are  no  people  building;  poverty 
and  decay  at  every  side  of  us.  There-  is  also  a splendid  marble  quarry  here,  unused 
in  like  manner ; our  workhouses  are  crowded ; dens  of  idleness.  1 propose  that,  with 
a little  State  aid,  these  establishments  be  turned  into  limited  liability  companies  to 
promote  the  manufacture  of  boots,  woollen,  linen,  furniture,  and  other  useful  articles  of 
industry. 

0.98.  5 K Over 
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Over  2,000.0007.  worth  of  friezes,  tweeds,  and  blankets  are  brought  from  England  and 
Scotland  annually.  As  an  experienced  draper  I can  assert  that  Irish  goods  are  25  per  cent, 
better  than  either  English  or  Scotch  goods  at  same  price.  I buy  linen  from  a Belfast 
manufacturer,  who  informs  me  that  there  is  a large  amount  of  wealth  and  comfort  there 
owing  to  their  linen  factories. 

A landed  proprietor,  near  Abbeyfeale,  once  said  to  me,  after  my  returning  from  Man- 
chester, “ In  my  opinion  was  not  it  most  likely  that  people  living  in  that  beautiful  and 
wealthy  country  must  be  in  the  right  religion  and  pleasing  to  Almighty  God,  else  they 
would  not  be  so  happy.”  I mention  this  to  show  how  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  appearance  of  our  country  looks  so  very  dreary  and  wretched.  Passing  along  by 
fail,  nothing  to  meet  the  eye  but  tasteless  homesteads  and  wretchedly  laid  down  farms. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? First,  the  landlord  must  get  a large  amount  of  rent;  then 
little  or  nothing  is  left  behind  to  the  farmer  or  his  family  for  their  labour.  In  order 
to  exist  they  must  go  in  debt ; then  they  have  no  heart  to  fence,  reclaim,  or  build, 
even  whitewash  their  homes.  They  are  careless,  partly  because  they  are  not  trained  to 
agriculture,  and  also  owing  to  their  comparative  insecurity  in  their  lands;  don’t  know  how 
to  crop  or  lay  down  land  to  advantage,  owing  to  defective  early  training. 

A Belfast  merchant  was  driving  over  with  me  by  Mount  Eagle  Lodge  a few  summers 
since ; 1 pointed  out  to  him  the  countless  acies  of  land  lying  waste,  the  properties  of  a 
London  banker ; the  land  agent,  never  visits  the  estate  except  on  rent  day.  The  merchant 
said  to  me  that  if  he  lived  in  London,  and  left  the  management  of  his  establishment  to  an 
agent,  he  could  never  succeed,  so  it  was  no  wonder  landlords  were  poor  when  they  neg 
lected  minding  their  business  in  this  manner  ; going  in  the  Army,  living  on  the 
Continent  instead  of  living  on  their  estates,  and  paying  the  attention  to  the  proper 
working  of  their  lands,  &c.  I perfectly  remember  that  merchant  saying  to  me,  “I  suppose 
you  think  these  landlords  are  very  rich ; no,”  he  said,  “ the  merchants  of  England  and 

Ireland  are  much ' wealthier.”  Lord , then  living  at  Mount  Eagle  Lodge, 

for  the  shooting ; the  first  news  he  had  for  me,  that  there  was  a great  rise  in  the 
price  of  iron ; that  must  bring  great  improvement  in  the  times  in  Ireland.  I merely 
mention  this  to  show  how  little  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  know  of  this  country.  Much 
wealth  could  be  created  by  the  growth  of  more  fowl,  pigs,  calves,  sheep,  &c.,  if  proper 
farmyards  were  erected,  the  people  instructed  better  in  the  rearing  of  these,  now  with 
the  number  of  traders  in  all  our  small  towns  being  now  shipping  direct  to  the  consumer 
to  England.  Good  prices  could  be  realised  if  our  people  knew  how  the  land  could  be 
brought  to  grow  two  crops,  if  people  were  more  industrious,  and  knew  how  to  raise  such 
•crops,  as  vetches,  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  corn,  clover  hay,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions, 
&c.  The  hours  our  people  could  be  attending  to  these  are  now  spent  in  idleness  and 
misery.  I don’t  know  one  landlord  in  Ireland  that  ever  cared  to  instruct  his  tenants ; 
their  sole  aim  seems  to  be  to  see  how  to  make  the  most  of  their  estate  commercially ; and 
now  they  can  see  how  they  ruined  themselves  and  all  others.  The  farmer  was  obliged  to 
sell  cow  after  cow  to  meet  the  last  gale,  till  all  his  capital  was  gone ; then  the  Land 
League  came  to  his  relief;,  he  joined  it  with  all  the  vengeance  of  a ruined  man. 

I am  a witness  seeing  our  poor  farmers  running  to  land  courts  with  valuers,  surveyors, 
&c.,  neglecting  their  business  till  they  were  paupers.  No  class  prospered  but  the 
attorney. 

Attorneys  take  them  from  home  four  days  in  every  month  of  the  year,  then  swell  up  a 
bill  of  costs  against  them.  It  would  cost  near  100  /.  to  recover  50  l.  in  Ireland.  In  this 
way  it  must  be  recovered  through  the  Dublin  courts.  In  fact,  the  law,  as  at  present 
administered,  is  too  unwieldy  and  expensive  for  our  peasantry,  like  the  boards  of  works 
and  all  other  boards  having  the  management  of  our  affairs ; they  are  all  unequal  to  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  a disgrace  to  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live,  and  a spot 
on  the  fair  fame  of  England,  that  a poor  people  living  so  near  such  should  be  governed 
in  so  disgraceful  aud  ignorant  a manner.  Officials  fatten  while  the  peasantry  starve; 
whereas,  it‘  local  industries  were  promoted,  town  and  country  would  flourish,  tramways 
and  railways  would  prosper,  hillsides  would  be  peopled,  glens  would  be  planted, 
cottages  would  be  built.  If  the  laws  were  simplified  peace  and  harmony  would  reigu, 
outrages  and  crimes  would  be  no  more. 

I am,  &c. 

To  Dr.  Lyons,  M.P.,  (signed)  Mcl.  Murphy. 

House  of  Commons,  London. 

I lent  over  200 1.,  and  gave  it  for  collection  to  an  attorney  named  Briderick,  in  Tralee  ; 
he  collected  the  debt  and  kept  all  my  money.  It  would  cost  me  too  much  time  and 
money  to  recover  it.  I abandoned  it.  I merely  mention  this  as  an  incident  to  show  you 
how  many  poor  are  ruined  and  robbed  by  attorneys.  1 mentioned  this  in  my  evidence 
before  Baron  Dowse.  He  looked  displeased  and  said  we  would  soon  go  in  for  doing 
away  witli  the  judges.  I have  no  motive,  but  I have  made  this  statement  honestly.  1 
have  nothing  to  gain  ; I spare  no  clas3.  In  order  to  govern  a nation,  the  laws  should  be 
made  for  the  people,  not  for  a class. 

M.  M. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Dr.  Lyons  (a  Member  of  the  Committee). 


Notes  on  the  Gold  Fields  of  Ireland,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Croghankinsella 

District,  County  Wicklow,  by  Arthur  G.  Ryder,  Manager,  Ovoca  Mineral  Company. 

(Limited). 

In  the  following  short  Paper  I intend  to  treat  this  subject  under  three  distinct 
heads,  viz.:  1.  The  reasons  we  have  for  thinking  that  Ireland  produced  large  quantities  of 
gold  in  ancient  times ; 2.  A sketch  of  the  history  of  gold  mining  in  Ireland,  during  the 
last  90  years  ; 3.  Suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  reviving  this  important  source  of 
industrial  wealth. 

Throughout  all  the  works  recently  published  relating  to  the  archeology,  history,  &c., 
of  Ireland,  in  almost  all  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  and  in  many  other  records,  we 
find  descriptions  of  the  golden  ornaments  of  the  primitive  Irish,  In  fact,  as  Sir  William 
Wilde  has  clearly  proved,  “ a greater  number  and  variety  of  antique  articles  of  gold 
have  been  found  in  Ireland,  than  in  any  other  country  of  north-western  Europe.” 
A perusal  of  this  author’s  erudite  “ Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,”  or  even  a passing  look  into  the  “ Gold  Room  ” of  that  Museum, 
must  convince  the  most  sceptical  that,  at  one  time,  Ireland  abounded  in  gold.  Whence 
it  came,  cannot  be  definitely  determined.  Its  origin  “ has  been  assigned  to  every  gold- 
producing  country  in  the  world  of  ancient  times,  but  our  own  ....  but,  as  none 
of  the  asserters  of  these  theories  have  offered  any  tangible  exposition  of  them,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  discuss  their  merits  ” (a).  Some  pessimists  have  actually  declared  that  the 
gold  now  existing  in  the  Wicklow  streams  was  deposited,  in  the  glacial  period,  by  a 
passing  iceberg,  although  it  has  been  found  in  situ  in  many  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  brief  epitome  to  give  more  than  a very  few  of  the 
references  to  gold  in  Ireland  which  I have  noticed.  It  will  suffice,  I hope,  to  give  the 
following  few  extracts.  In  the  books  both  of  Leinster  and  of  Lucan,  it  is  recorded  that 
Tighernmas,  son  of  Ollaig,  first  “boiled  ” (£.<?.,  smelted),  gold  in  1500,  B.c.,  in  the  forest 
south  of  the  Liffey  (b).  “ The  reason  why  the  men  of  Leinster  are  called  ‘ Lagenians  of 
the  Gold,’  is  this,  because  in  their  country  gold-mines  were  first  discovered  in  Eripn”(c). 
In  796  the  relics  of  Ronan,  son  of  Bearach,  were  placed  in  a shrine  of  gold  and  silver  (d). 
In  1151  'furlough  O’Brien  took  with  him  to  Connaught  10  score  ounces  of  gold  (a).  In 
1169  DonouglrO’Carroll  died,  after  bestowing  300  ounces  of  gold  on  clerics  and 
churches  («).  After  the  Norman  Conquest  England  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  23,740 
marcs  of  silver  to  the  Treasury  of  Caen,  while  from  Ireland  were  exacted  400  marcs  of 
silver  and  400  ounces  of  gold,  an  enormous  sum  of  money  for  those  times  (e).  In  1200 
Ireland  “ abounded  in  gold  ” (/). 

Many  more  quotations  might  be  made  did  space  permit.  I may  mention,  however, 
that  the  only  gold  mines  ever  mentioned  are  those  on  Veadon’s  estate,  south  of  the 
Liffey,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  site  of  the  present  gold  fields  of  Croghankinsella  (a). 
To  the  theory  that  the  gold  was  imported  into  Ireland  by  the  Danes,  I would  reply,  that 
Ireland  then  had  absolutely  nothing  of  value  to  sell,  and  that,  even  if  she  had,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  her  invaders  ever  paid  hard  cash  for  what  they  could  take  by 
force. 

To  come  now  to  more  modern  times ; according  to  Sir  William  Wilde,  there  are  no 
less  than  seven  auriferous  districts  in  Ireland ; but  by  far  the  most  important  gold- 
fields are  those  of  the  county  Wicklow.  Here  gold  has  been  found  in  situ  in  the  auri- 
ferous lodes  of  Connorree,  Kilmacoo,  &c.,  &c. ; the  richest  ascertained  result  being  one- 
half  ounce  of  gold  per  ton,  in  the  ochreous  cap  of  the  bluestone  lode  at  Kilmacoo.  I have 

found 


(«)  Wilde’s  Catalogue,  It.  I.  A.  Museum. 

{b)  Keating,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  gives  the  date  as  A.M.  2816. 

(c)  Book  of  Leinster  (MS.,  T.  C.  D.,  folio  246). 

(d)  Annals  of  the  four  Masters. 

(e)  Deslarnes’  History  of  Caen. 

( f Giraldus  Cambrensis. 
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found  gold  in  no  less  than  15  different  ores,  clays,  &c.,  from  these  mines,  using  the  lleadwin 
amalgamation  process.  The  gold,  however,  is  so  widely  disseminated  through  the 
associated  rocks,  that  it  seldom  exists  in  paying  quantities,  except  when  washed  from  the 
matrix  by  the  mountain  streams.  Such  has  occurred  in  the  Balhnvallcy  stream,  where,  in 
1770,  a man  named  Byrne  picked  up  a 22  oz.  nugget.  Thinking  it  was  copper  he  used  it 
as  a weight,  until  about  1796,  when  an  itinerant  pedlar  purchased  it  from  him,  and  re-sold 
it  in  Dublin  for  a large  sum.  This  created  such  excitement,  that  “ over  300  women  and 
o-reat  numbers  of  men  and  boys  ” assembled  to  look  for  gold  (o).  For  six  weeks  these 
poor  people  were  permitted  to  wash  the  sand,  and  in  that  short  time,  by  the  most  primitive 
methods,  they  obtained,  according  to  Graham,  2,666  ounces : according  to  Wilde, 
10,000  l.  worth  of  the  metal.  The  Government,  however,  prohibited  the  work  (on  the 
plea  that  the  peasants  were  assembling  for  treasonable  purposes),  and  sent  the  Kildare 
Militia  to  the  valley  with  the  double  purpose  of  dispersing  the  natives  and  winning  the 
o-old.  The  so-called  “ Irish  ” Parliament  passed  an  Act  to  enable  “ the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  conduct  the  working  of  a gold  mine  in  Wicklow 
and  the  Government  appointed  as  their  agents,  Messrs.  Weaver,  Mills,  and  King  (a). 
These  agents  were  instructed  to  “ endeavour  to  collect  all  the  gold  deposited,  and  thereby 
to  remove  every  temptation  for  the  assembling  of  mobs  and  they  continued,  accordingly, 
to  work  on  the  auriferous  drift  until  “ the  depth  of  covering  had  become  sufficiently 
thick  to  preclude  the  hope  of  gain  from  individual  trials,  conducted  without  order  or 
regularity  ” (a).  While  the  Militia  were  thus  employed,  the  peasants  were  occupied  in 
prospecting  the  neighbouring  streams  ; but,  naturally,  any  finds  thus  made  were  kept 
secret.  In  1798,  the  rebellion  having  broken  out,  the  troops  were  transferred  to  Rath- 
drum  Barracks,  which  they  fortified  with  the  mining  plant.  Up  to  this  time  their  opera- 
tions had  resulted  in  a large  profit,  the  washing  of  the  sand  left  by  the  peasants  having 
afforded  555  ounces  of  fine  gold.  After  the  rebellion,  however,  the  agents  devoted  most 
of  their  time  to  a search  for  the  source  of  the  drift  gold  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  There 
were  then,  as  there  are  to-day,  many  cogent  reasons  for  adopting  this  plan,  the  principal 
being  the  frequent  occurrence  of  nuggets  with  adherent  quartz,  which  proved  the  existence 
somewhere  of  an  auriferous  quartz  lode.  Fortunately  the  Government  failed  to  discover 
this  lode,  and  as  these  experiments  resulted  in  a loss,  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  after 
having  taken  3,675  7.  7 s.  11$  d,  worth  of  gold  from  the  valley  ( b ).  Since  their  departure 
the  peasants  have  found  at  least  25,000  l.  worth  of  nuggets  in  the  same  stream,  and  three 
separate  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  lode,  but  without  success.  These  failures 
may  be  fairly  attributed,  I think,  to  the  “ very  imperfect  and  trifling  manner  ” (c)  in  which 
operations  were  carried  on,  and  to  the  small  amount  of  capital  available. 

I now  come  to  the  third  division  of  my  evidence,  viz.,  the  best  means  of  reviving  the 
gold  mining  industry  in  Ireland.  Most  geologists  are  agreed  that,  in  remote  geological 
ages,  a mighty  river  ran  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  passing  somewhere  south- 
east of  Dublin,  through  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and  over  land  now  submerged,  to  the 
ocean.  The  exact  course  of  this  water-way  has  never,  I believe,  been  traced ; but  “ The 
Scalp,”  near  Bray,  appears  to  have  formed  a portion  of  its  bed.  For  many  reasons  it 
seems  manifest  that  its  course  lay  over  the  Ovoca  mining  district,  and  over,  or  beside, 
the  Croghankinsella  mountain.  To  the  erosive  action  of  this  river  on  the  granite  ridges 
of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  I attribute  the  existence  of  gold  at  Croghankinsella,  and  at 
other  nffnes.  I would  therefore  suggest  that  the  Government  employ  some  competent 
person  to  thoroughly  explore  the  vast  granitic  region  in  these  counties,  and  to  trace,  if 
possible,  the  course  of  the  ancient  river.  One  or  two  small  works  should  b<*  erected,  where 
samples  could  be  treated,  and  reliable  assays  made.  In  India  the  Government  undertake 
such  work  for  the  good  of  the  country  ; and  their  agents  there  are  at  present  employed 
in  reporting  on  all  the  gold  fields  of  that  country.  If  this  be  done  in  India,  why  not  in 
Ireland  also  ? Again,  if  the  Government  were  to  institute  a systematic  search  for  the 
lode  at  Croghankinsella,  not  in  the  spirit  of  our  rulers  in  1796,  but  with  a view  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country,  they  would  soon,  I believe,  transform  the  barren 
mountain  sides  into  a veritable  mine  of  wealth,  and  afford  employment  to  hundreds  of  poor 
people,  whose  ancestors  were  so  unfairly  treated  90  years  ago. 

As  to  the  stream,  or  placer  gold  of  the  district,  I am  satisfied  _ that,  did  such  streams 
exist  in  any  other  country  than  Ireland,  they  would  scon  be  heard  of  all  over  the  world. 
From  part  of  one  small  rivulet,  at  least  50,000  l.  worth  of  gold  has  been  washed  in  recent 
years.  Even  in  its  present  bed,  nuggets  of  24,  22,  19,  &c.,  ounces  have  been  found. 
But  the  dry  gulches  have  never  been  explored.  The  lower  part  of  the  principal  liver 
course,  to  which  all  the  streams  contribute,  is  still  virgin  ground  ; yet  the  lower  a miner 
prospects  down  an  auriferous  stream,  the  greater,  as  a rule,  is  his  success (rf).  The  whole 
district  is  known  to  be  auriferous  ; yet  an  infinitesimal  portion  only  of  the  “ black  sand  ” 
has  been  uncovered.  None  of  the  improved  processes  for  winning  gold  have  ever  been 
adopted  here  ; yet  the  greatest  advances  have,  of  late,  been  made  in  the  direction  of  more 
effective  machinery.  Only  where  the  valley  is  wide  and  flat,  and  the  gold  much  scattered, 
■ have 


(a)  Weaver,  Trans.  Royal  Geological  Society,  Vol.  5,  Pavt  I. 

(ft)  Weaver,  Trans.  Geological  Society,  London,  First  Series,  Vol.  5,  p.  117. 

(c)  Sir  R.  Kane,  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland. 

Id)  Thus  the  ticino  affords  gold  only  below  Lake  Maggiore  ; the  Rhine  yields  more  at  Strasburg  than 
rear  Basle  ; the  same  is  true  of  the  Danube,  the  Eras,  and  other  rivers.  Ure’s  Dictionary. 
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trials  been  made;  vet  in  its  lower  course  tlie  stream  flows  through  a narrow 
chasm  where  the  nuggets  are  'probably  concentrated.  Both  water  and  fuel  aie 
on  the  spot,  and  labour  is  cheaper,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other  gold-field  m the  wo  let  The 
sands  oHrhe  Rhine  are  washed  for  gold,  although  but  one  part  ot  gold  is  found  in  ereht 
million  parts  of  sand.  Tradition,  or  rather  history,  lias  identified  the  Wicklow  district 
with  go?d  since  those  days,  3,000  years  ago,  when,  in  the  “inviolate,  delightful  place  of 
Ucadon,  the  artist  of  Cualann  ” — 


The  gold  was  first  boiled  in  Erinn  ; 
Upon  his  woody,  sportful  lawn 
Long,  capacious  bellows  were  blown 
By  tire  man  of  unebbing  fame, 

In  the  forests  south  of  the  Liffey.”  (a) 


I am,  therefore,  convinced  that  the  j 
most  promising  field  for  the  profitable 
ment  is  everywhere  urgently  needed  by 
The  following  minerals,  gems,  &c., 
William  Malett,  viz. : — 


rold  district  of  Croghankinsella  now  presents  a 
^employment  of  capital  and  I know  that  employ- 
ee impoverished  population  of  Wicklow . 
were  found  in  the  Ballinvalley  stream  by  Mr. 


Gold. 

Platina. 

Tinstone. 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
Micaceous  iron. 

Red  iron  ochre. 

Hydrous  peroxide  of  iron. 
Ironstone. 


i Titaniferous  iron, 
i Wolfram. 

I Manganese,  oxide  of. 
j.  Copper  pyrites. 

| Galena. 

! Molybdenum  (sulphuret). 

Prase. 

! Augite. 


Feldspar. 

Mica. 

Sapphire. 

Topaz. 

Garnets  (2  var.) 
Zircon. 

Quartz. 

Chlorite. 


In  the  above  Paper  I am  much  indebted  to  the  Papers  of  Messrs.  Weaver  and  G.  A. 
Kinahan  in  the  Proc.  R.  D.  Society.  Arthur  O.  Under. 


Ovoca,  16  July  1885. 


(a)  Book  of  Leinster. 
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Appendix,  No.  2 7. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Professor  Hull , f.r.s. 


RETURN  of  the  Mineral  Products,  other  than  those  used  for  Fuel,  existing  in  Ireland. 


(Drawn  up  by  request  of  the  Committee.) 


Name  of  Mineral. 

Localities.  | 

Nature  and  Uses. 

Marbles  : 1 

White,  with  specks 
Ditto  - and  rose-tinted 
Red  and  variegated 

Dunlewy,  County  Donegal. 

Marble  Hill,  Dunfanaghy,  Glasheen. 
Churchtown,  County  Cork 

[ These  have  been  largely  used  for 

Middleton,  County  Cork 
Johnstown,  Fermoy,  County  Cork  - 
Pallaskenry,  County  Limerick. 

I ornamental  purposes. 

Islands  in  Kenmare  River. 
Boyle,  County  Roscommon 

(Chocolate-coloured.) 

Umber,  veined  and  varie- 
gated. 

Marble  Arch,  Florence  Court  - 
Aghamont,  near  Armagh. 
Clonorey,  King's  County. 

Rich  umber  with  white  veins. 

Ballymahon. 

Pallaskenry. 

Dove-coloured  - 

Armagh. 

Purple-shell  - 

Armagh. 

Banded  salmon  - - - 

Fauglier,  near  Dunfanaghy 

Mefamorpliic. 

Variegated,  brecciated  - 

Armagh ; Toormakeady,  County 
Mayo. 

B!  ack  - - 

Doneraile,  County  Cork. 

Bohoe,  Castlereagh. 

Brown’s  Hill,  Carlow,  Kilkenny. 

(Mr.  Colies’  works.) 

Lough linstown,  Selbridge. 

Merlin  Park,  Galway. 

ltushbela  Quav,  Oughterard,  County 

Galway. 

Grey,  mottled  or  veined 

Tullamore. 

Clogneman,  County  Carlow. 

Donimeer  and  Carrigaline. 
Castlemarv,  County  Westmeath. 
Moate,  County  Westmeath. 
Monkstown,  County  Cork. 

Grey,  encrinital  - 

Clonmacnoise. 

Bowling  Green,  Mallow. 
Ballykillobov,  near  Waterford. 

Severn  Churches,  Shannon  Bridge. 
Marble  Hill,  Dundalk. 

Dark  blue,  with  white  veins  - 

Liscar. 

Serpentine : 

Deep  sap,  green  - - - 

Ballintogher,  County  Sligo. 
Letterfrack,  County  Galway. 

Green  and  red  - 

Westport,  County  Mayo. 

Opbicalcite,  veined  with  cal- 

Lissoughter  Hill,  Recess,  County 
Galway,  and  Streamstown. 

Barnaoraun,  Ballynahinch,  County 

Galway. 
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Return  of  the  Mineral  Products,  other  than  those  used  for  Fuel,  existing  in  Ireland — continued. 


Name  of  Mineral. 


Granite  : 

Red,  or  reddish  - 


Porphvritic  - 


Bessbrook  (pale  red)  - 
D'ungloe,  Barnesmore  - - - 

Dunaff  Head  (very  rich) 

Blacksod  Bay,  County  Mayo. 
Carnsore  Point,  County  Wexford 

Roundstone,  County  Galway. 
Garvary  Wood,  Barnesmore,  Tory 
Island,  and  Barnsbeg,  Doochary, 
&c.,  County  Donegal. 

Lough  Cullen,  County  Sligo. 
Barnagh  Quarry,  Galway 


Glencullen  and  Ballyknockan  - 
Blessington,  County  Wicklow 
Killiney  - 


Newry,  Goragh  Wood. 

Bessbrook,  Castlewellan. 

Kindrum  in  Fanad,  Arranmore 
Island,  &c. 

Mount  Leinster,  Newtown  Barry 


Nature  and  Uses. 


Large  blocks ; polishes  well. 
(Not  worked.) 


Greyish,  with  large  red  crystals  of 
felspar. 

1 Law  Courts  ; Wellington  Monu- 
I ment. 

Kingstown  Harbour,  Thames 
Embankment,  O’Connell’s 
Monument ; Campanile,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 


Porphyry : 
Grey  - 


Paving  Setts  » 


Building  Stones: 
Freestones  - 


. Lambay  Island  - 

Cushendun,  County  Antrim  - 
(Many  other  localities ; not  worked.) 

. Ballintoy,  County  Antrim 

Bessbrook  and  Goragh  Wood,  near 
Newry. 

Aughrim  Valley,  County  Wicklow  - 
[Excellent  rock  for  paving  setts  can 
be  got  in  the  Dundalk  Hills, 
Carlingford  Mountain,  Sleamish, 
and  other  places  in  County 
Antrim,  and  in  County  Wicklow, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  &c.] 


Ardmore  - 

Ballycastle,  County  Antrim  - 
Ballyg-owan,  Clogher. 

Bloombill,  Dungannon. 

Cong  Quarry,  Cookstown,  County 
Tyrone- 

Cortobber,  Kingscourt  - - - 

Dalzell  and  Corry’s  Quarries,  County 
Down. 

Dernykell,  Augher,  County  Tyrone. 
Dundiven,  Fintona  - 
Dur.drum,  County  Tipperary, 
Dunkeerin,  County  Donegal  - 

Gland  ore 

Kanturk  and  Macroom  - 

Mallow-  - 

Mount  Charles,  County  Donegal 

Muckross,  County  Kerry 
Mullaghanagh,  near  Dungannon  - 
Scrabo  Hill,  County  Dow  n - 
Youghal  - 


Green,  with  large  crystals. 
Rich  reddish  brown. 


Coarse  dolerite ; working  200  tons 
per  week. 

Fine  granite. 

Coarse  diorite  (greenstone). 


Red,  weathering  grey  sandstone. 
Red  and  yellow  freestone. 


Fine-grained,  white  freestone. 
White. 

White  freestone. 


Light  yellow. 

Light  coloured. 

Greenish  sandstone. 

Hard  brown,  liver-coloured  dura- 
ble freestone. 

Hard  brown;  flags,  steps,  building, 
&c. 

Light  yellow  ; fine-grained  free- 
stone. 

Yellowish  freestone  (not  worked). 

Fine,  light  yellow  freestone. 

Yellow,  reddish-brown  freestone. 

Reddish  grey;  sandstone. 
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Return  of  the  Mineral  Products,  other  than  those  used  for  Fuel,  existing  in  Ireland  - continued. 


Name  of  Mineral. 


Building  Stones— continued. 
Flagstones  - 


Artificial  Materials  : 
Brick  and  Tiles  - 


Potters’  Clays 


.Nature  and  Uses. 


Shankhill  and  Old  Leighlin,  County 
Carlow. 

Money  Point  and  other  places, 
County  Clare. 

Drumdowny,  County  Kilkenny 
Killaloe  and  Valentia  - 
Various  places  in  Leitrim,  Fermanagh, 
and  Kilkenny. 

The  Carboniferous  limestone  affords 
good  building  stone  of  light  grey, 
blue,  and  yellowish  colours,  near 
Cork  ; Cashel;  also,  Ballyduff 
Quarry,  Tullamore. 

Ardbraccan,  County  Meath  - 
Fermoy,  County  Cork  - 
Sheep  House  Quarry,  County  Meath. 
Crossdrum  Quarry,  King’s  County. 
Loughsheelin  Quarry,  near  Granard. 
Houghy  Quarry,  Roscommon. 
Ballvsadare,  County  Sligo. 

Moyne,  County  Mayo. 

Ashford  Bridge  and  Glanmore, 
County  Wicklow. 

Killaloe  (Silurian)  - 

Valentia  (GlengarifF  Beds) 

Clonakilty,  Old  Head  of  Kinsale, 
Bantry,  &c.  (carboniferous  slate). 
Benduff,  near  Glendore  Harbour, 
County  Cork  (carboniferous). 
Victoria  Slate  Quarry,  Carrick-on- 
Suir. 

Saint  Johnstown,  County  Donegal  - 

[Slate  rocks  of  good  promise  occur 
on  north  side  of  Killary  Harbour, 
and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Erdiff 
and  Lough  Doo,  County  JYIayo-] 


Mount  Argus,  Harold’s  Cross, 
Rochestown,  County  Dublin. 

Balbriggan,  and  Malahide,  County 
Dublin 

Valley  of  the  Laggan,  near  Belfast 
(new  red  marl). 

Kingscourt  (new  red  marl) 

Valley  of  the  Bann,  and  Bullycastle, 
County  Antrim  (red). 

Courtown  (stiff  marls). 

Magheralamfield,  Creenagh  - 

Drumenagh,  Corr,  &c.,  along  the 
south  and  west  shores  of  Lough 
Neagh  (tertiary  clays) 

Coal  Island,  County  Tyrone  (Coal- 
measure  clays)  and  fire-clay. 

Tullow,  County  Carlow  - 


near  Cahir  and 

Clonmel. 

St.  John’s  Point,  Roscommon,  Kelly  - 
mount,  &c. 

- I Wexford  Harbour. 


Well-known  “ Carlow  flags.” 


In  connection  with  slates. 


Largely  used  in  Dublin. 
Dark  blue. 


Formerly  worked  by  Mr.  Synge. 

Good  quality,  and  all  sizes  up  to 
10  feet  square. 

Pale  purple  slates,  grey  and 
greenish,  for  roofing  and  flag- 
stones. 

Dark  and  grey  slates;  fine  texture. 

Dark  grey  slates  up  to  3 feet  in 
length. 

Light  green  colour. 

Pale  grey  colour  (not  now  in 
work). 


Yellowish. 

Red ; fair  quality. 

Red;  goof  quality. 

Red ; excellent  quality. 


I Various  kinds  of  coarse  pottery, 
milk  pans,  tiles,  and  household 
utensils. 

Superior  bricks,  tiles,  ornamental 
work  (discontinued). 

“ Porcelain  clay  ” (Kane.  Indust. 
Res.) 

“Pipe-clay”  (Griffith). 

Pipes. 
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Return  of  the  Mineral  Products,  other  than  those  used  for  Fuel,  existing  in  Ireland — continued. 


Name  of  Mineral. 


Nature  and  Uses. 


A rti  f i c i a l M ateri  a ls — continued . 
Decomposed  Granite  (for 
Kaolin ). 


Mineral  Products  ; 

Iron  Ores.  Clay  Iron-stone  - 


Pisolitic  Aluminous  Ore 


Barytes 


Granite  of  Mourne  Mountains 

Kilranelagh,  near  Baltingiass  - 

Granite  near  Bessbrook  Station,  near 
Newry. 

Granite  near  Belleek,  County  Fer- 
managh. 

[In  Ireland  we  possess  equally 
with  England  the  materials  for 
manufacturing  thefinestchina- 
wares,  viz. : decomposing 

granite,  chert  (asilicious  stone 
from  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone), and  flint  from  the 
Chalk  formation  of  County 
Antrim.] 

Belmullett,  County  Mayo 


Arigna  and  other  valleys  entering 
Lough  Allen,  County  Leitrim, 
Sliev  e-an-Ierin,  Cuilcagh,  near 
Swanlinbar,  Ballycastle,  County 
Antrim  - 


In  many  parts  of  County  Antrim, 
especially  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  portions ; amongst  the 
basaltic  flows  - 

Rathliri  Island  - 
[Recently  discovered  by  the  officers 
of  the  Geological  Survey.] 


Scrabby,  County 


Cleenrah,  near 
Longford. 

Castleard,  Ballyshannon. 

Dysartenos,  Queen’s  County;  Ben- 
bulben,  County  Sligo. 


A white  clay  (hydrated  alumina),  with 
ironoccurring  with  thepisoliticiron- 
ore,  or  replacing  it.  Worked  at 
Glenarm  (Eglington  Mineral  Com- 
pany), Ballintoy,  and  Ballinure  - 


White  compact  limestone  of 
County  Antrim  and  Derry. 
Worked  at  Whitehead,  Bally- 
carry,  Glenarm,  Ballycastle, 
Ballintoy,  See.  - 


Abundant  in  the  chalk  of  County 
Antrim.  Collected  and  exported 
at  Glenarm,  &c.  - 


Described  by  Kane  as  similar  to 
that  of  Cornwall. 

Good  quality. 

Not  worked. 

China  wares. 


Ought  to  be  of  considerable  value 

for  china  ware  (unworked). 

Formerly  worked,  and  smelted 
during  the  years  (1830 — 32)  ; 
contain  40  to  42£  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron. 

After  calcining,  from  70  to  73  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

These  ores  are  very  pure. 

Mined  and  shipped  to  Scotland, 

{the  north  of  England  and 
Wales,  from  Belfast,  Larne, 
Glenarm,  Carnlough,  &c. ; used 
' for  mixing  with  haematite. 

(Mr.  G.  Symes,  a senior  officer  of 
the  Geological  Survey, estimates 
the  available  amount  of  this  ore 
iu  County  Antrim  at  185  mil- 
lions of  tons.) 


Good ; formerly  worked. 


Mined  and  exported  for  manu- 
facture of  alum,  aluminium, 
and  indirectly  aluminium 
bronze. 


Quarried  and  shipped  from  ports 
on  the  Antrim  coast  for  chemi- 
cal works,  iron  smelting,  &c. 
The  chalk  limestone  is  some- 
times sufficiently  hard  to  be 
used  for  building  purposes,  but 
„ is  not  well  suited  for  this. 

Used  by  the  Eglinton  Mineral 
Company  for  manufacture  of 
bricks  for  lining  cupolas  in  the 
. Bessemer  steel  process. 

(Capable  of  being  ground  down  for 
glass  and  china  ware.) 
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Return  of  the  Mineral  Products,  other  than  those  used  l'or  Fuel,  existing  in  Ireland — continued. 


Name  of  Mineral. 

Localities. 

Nature  and  Uses. 

Mineral  Products— continued. 

Bole  and  Lithomarge  - 

Reddish  aluminous  iron  ore,  inferior 
in  richness  to  the  pisolilic  ore, 
under  which  it  is  found  in  County 
Antrim  - 

| Worked  and  exported  from  Island 
> Magee,  County  Antrim,  for 
fluxing  iron  ores. 

Alum  Shales  - 

Dune  Bay,  Ballybtinnion,  County 
Clare  ; Tralee,  County  Kerry. 

Alum  manufactured  formerly  (over 
200  years  ago). 

Rock  Salt  - 

DuncreeMine,  Carriekfergus  (quan- 
tity raised  in  1883  amounted  to 
37,405  tons)  .... 

[The  beds  of  rock-salt,  three  in 
number,  and  the  second  of 
which  is  8->  feet  thick,  probably 
extend  under  a large  tract  of 
the  basallic  district  in  the 
southern  portion  of  County 
Antrim.] 

1 Chiefly  exported  from  Carrick- 
! fergus  Harbour,  for  chemical 
[ works. 

Gypsum  - 

Kingscourt,  County  Cavan  (thick 
bed  of  good  quality  in  new  red 
marl)  ..... 

[Not  much  worked  at  present,  but 
f'  apparently  in  very  large  quantity. 

Metalliferous  Mines  and 
Lodes  : 

Gold 

In  alluvial  deposits  in  several  valleys, 
County  Wicklow,  as  the  stream  at 
E.  base  of  Croghan  - Kinshella, 
Knoekmiller,  Clonwilliam,  Ballin- 
temple,  and  tributaries  of  the 
Aughrim  river  - - - - 

1 

j Till  recently  worked  in  “ Placer 
\ Mines”  in  the  Gold  Mine  Vnl- 
[ ley,  County  Wicklow. 

Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  Barytes, 
and  Sulphur-ores. 

These  occur  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
especially  in  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Donegal,  Down,  Galway,  Kerry, 
King’s  County,  Limerick,  Long- 
ford, Monaghan,  Tipperary,  Sligo 
(barytes),  Waterford,  and  Wick- 

1 

In  1883,  40  metalliferous  mines 
1 were  at  work  in  Ireland  (in- 
) eluding  the  iron  ore  mines  of 
County  Antrim.)  “ Mr.  Dick- 
j inson’s  Report,  1883.” 

[See  Griffith’s  Catalogue  of  Mines 
or  Metalliferous  Indications, 
1854.  Reprinted  1884.] 

Bog  Iron-ore  ... 

In  many  localities  where  bogs  occur, 
especially  in  the  County  of  Done- 
gal, as  at  Dunaff  Head,  Killy- 
gordon,  Dunfannaghy,  Louisburgh, 
County  Mayo  Ballycastle, County 
Antrim  ..... 

U.-ed  for  the  purification  o.f  gas 
> for  lighting. 

Non-Mineral : 

Madder  - 

Rathgarrett,  Westmeath  - - - 

Used  for  dying  sheep. 

REFERENCES. 

‘‘Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,”  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  1841.  New  Edition,  1846. 

“Catalogue  of  Mines  or  Metalliferous  Indications  ” (1854).  Reprinted  1884. 

“ Ancient  Architecture  and  Practical  Geology  of  Ireland,”  by  Mr.  G.  Wilkinson. 

“ Manual  of  the  Geology  of  Ireland,"  by  Mr.  G.  Henry  Kinahan  (1878). 

“ Treatise  on  the  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  of  Great  Britain  and  other  Countries,”  by  Edward  Hull 
(1872).  ’ } 

“ Explanatory  Memoirs  ” to  accompany  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey. 


Dublin,  1st  July  1885. 


Edward  Hull, 

Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 
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Appendix,  No.  28. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Sir,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  15  June  1885. 

In  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  youi\.Committee,  I have  not 
seen  any  reference  made  to  the  fact  that  we  succeeded  in  demonstrating  on  a considerable 
scale,  that  l’ough  and  partially  dried  peat  can  be  advantageously  used  as  fuel  in  manu- 
facturing operations  requiring  high  temperature.  I therefore  beg  to  forward  by  this 
post  a volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Hoyal  Dublin  Society,  which  contains  a general 
account  of  the  work  referred  to. 

1.  At  page  355  you  will  find  a letter  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
dated  22nd  August  1872,  originating  action  in  the  matter. 

2.  At  page  357  is  a Report  on  my  letter  and  its  suggestion. 

3.  At  page  503  is  a paper  by  Mr.  A.  Macdonnell,  C.E.,  in  which  the  practical  results 
are  given.  In  order  to  complete  the  information,  I beg  to  append  a copy  of  a report  on 
the  relative  thermal  values  of  Irish  made  peat,  German  peat,  and  Staffordshire  coal. 
The  report  is  dated  19th  October  1872,  and  was  made  when  I was  one  of  the  scientific 
officers  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

I may  state,  generally,  that  the  above-mentioned  papers  relate  to  the  period  of  the  “fuel 
famine  ” in  1872-73,  when  the  price  of  coal  was  exceptionally  high,  but  ..that  circumstance 
does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  demonstration  given,  that  the  best  mode  of 
using  peat  as  fuel  in  high  temperature  industrial  operations  is  to  convert  it  into  combustible 
gas,  which  can  not  only  be  economically  produced,  but  admits  of  transmission  without  ma- 
terial loss  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  point  at  which  it  is  generated.  The  advan- 
tage of  such  a system  of  gaseous  fuel  supply  to  a group  of  factories  within  a reasonable 
distance  of  a bog  are  too  obvious  to  need  statement  in  detail;  but  the  cost  of  erecting  laro-e 
“ producers  ” would  be  considerable  and  in  some  districts  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  State 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  local  enterprise  by  providing  a portion  of  the  capital  outlay  on  easy 
terms. 

I have.  See. 

(signed)  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  si.D.,  f.r.s.. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Dublin; 

Examiner  in  Chemistry,  University  of  London. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Irish  Industries. 


— 2.  — 

Letter  from  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds  to  Mr.  A.  Macdonnell,  c.E. 

My  dear  Macdonnell,  Dublin,  19  October  1872. 

I am  much  obliged  for  the  two  samples  of  German  peat  you  sent  me.  As  a laro-e 
number  of  specimens  have  been  examined  here,  I thought  it  well  to  subject  yours  also  to 
a thorough  organic  analysis,  and  have  obtained  the  following  results : — 

No.  1.  German  Peat  from  Engine  Shed  at  Munich. 

100  parts  contain — 


Water  ------- 

17-59 

Carbon  - - - - - - - j 

45-36 

Hydrogen  - --  --  --  - 

3-81 

Oxygen 

28-49 

Nitx-ogen  - --  --  --  - 

•41 

Ferruginous  Ash  ------- 

4-34 

100-00 
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No.  2.  German  Ball  Peat  from  Munich. 

100  parts  contain — 


Water  - 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14-87 

Carbon 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47-22 

Hydrogen 

• - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5-14 

Oxygen 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31-22 

Nitrogen 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•74 

Ash 

' 

•81 

100-00 

If  we  subtract  in  each  case  from  the  total  hydrogen  the  amount  required  to  combine 
with  the  oxygen  present  in  order  to  produce  water,  we  obtain  the  following  proportions  ot 


heat  producers : — 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Carbon  ------- 

45-36 

47-22 

' Hydrogen  ------ 

•65 

1-67 

The  average  results  which  I have  obtained  from  a number  of  analyses  of  medium  Insli 
peat,  as  compared  with  the  mean  values  afforded  by  Staffordshire  coal,  are,  for  combustible 
constituents : — 


Irish  Peat 
Averages. 

Staffordshire  Coal 
Averages. 

Carbon 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

45-18 

78-13 

Hydrogen  - 

- ■ 

• - 

- 

- 

■ 

1-55 

3-96 

Since  the  water  is  removed  by  condensation  when  peat,  coal,  &c.,  are  burned  in  Siemens 
apparatus,  it  is  sufficient  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  know  the  absolute  thermal  value 

Usino-  the  above  data,  I have  calculated  the  absolute  value  for  each  fuel,  and  expressed 
the  result  both  in  French  heat  units  and  in  per-centages,  using  Staffordshire  coal  as  the 
standard  for  reference. 


Heat  Units. 

Per  Cent. 

No.  1.  German  peat  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

388908 

50-6 

No.  2.  Ball  peat  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

439088 

57-2 

Average  medium  Irish  peat 

- 

- 

- 

- 

418470 

54-5 

Average  Staffordshire  coal 

- 

- 

" 

767759 

100-0 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  absolute  thermal  value  of  the  average  Irish  peat  is 
nearly  the  mean  of  the  numbers  obtained  for  the  German  samples. 

Yours,  &c. 

Alexander  Macdonnell,  Esq.,  C.E.,  (signed)  J.  Emerson  Reynolds. 

Incliicore. 
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Letter  from  Dr.  W.  R.  M‘Nab  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  Stephen’s-green, 
Sir,  Dublin,  13  July  1885. 

I beg  to  direct  attention  to  a point  in  relation  to  Irish  industries  that  seems  to  me 
likely  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  Committee  over  which  you  preside. 

The  most  important  industry  in  Ireland  is  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  and  it  is 
evidently  essential  that  there  should  not  only  be  the  means  of  diffusing  sound  agricul- 
tural knowledge  among  the  population,  but  that  there  must  also  be  a large  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  those  sciences  which  directly  bear  upon  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  Ireland  almost  no  attention  is  given  to  biological  science,  to 
botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  zoology,  and  animal  physiology.  On  biology  and 
chemistry  agriculture  is  largely  based;  without  them  scientific  agriculture  cannot  exist; 
and  as  these  subjects  are  most  inadequately  taught  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  agriculture  is  most  backward.  Biological  science  and  chemistry  ought  to  be 
taught  in  all  the  National  schools  for  one  or  two  hours  a week,  to  begin  when  the  children 
are  between  10  and  12  years  of  age ; and  the  special  bearings  of  botany  on  agriculture 
and  horticulture  prominently  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Such  instruction  would 
be  very  valuable  as  preliminary  to  the  agriculture  at  present  taught  in  the  National 
schools.  But  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  National  School  Board  to  do  anything  in  this 
direction,  or  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  as  the  members  of  these  boards  include 
very  few  scientific  men,  and  no  biologists. 

I am.  Sic., 

(signed)  W.  R.  M‘Nab,  m.d., 

Professor  of  Botany ; Scientific  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin  ; Consulting 
Botanist,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  &c. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart., 

&c.  Sic.  &c. 
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Appendix  No.  29. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Hogan  to  Mr.  Sexton,  m.p. 

Decline  of  Irish  Industries. 

41  Talbot-street,  Dublin,  8 July  1885. 

I beg  to  bring  to  your  notion  the  following  in  relation  to  1 

otfiers  engaged  In  same  trade,  but  „ were  by  far  the  most  eatensrve.  In  addition  to  this, 
as  between  buyer  and  seller,  we  paid — 


Income  tax  (about)  ------ 

Wages  - - “ 

Float  hire  - 

Freight,  Dublin  and  Glasgow  Steam  Ship  Company 

£. 


15 

400 

50 

500 


In  that  year  (1874)  Chicago  traders  began  shipping  in  opposition,  and  quickly  strangled 
the  Irish  trade.  All  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  people  in  America,  who  pay  no  taxes  to 
the  Imperial  Treasury*  no  local  freights,  wages,  &c  , as  in  above,  with  no  benefit  to  die 
people  of  this  country  whatever.  I might  elaborate  this  if  you  thought  it  necessary. 
Foi- the  good  faith  of  the  above  I beg  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  N.  Lynch,  m.p.,  your  colleague, 
who  knows  me  personally. 

lours,  &c. 

Thos.  Sexton,  Esq.,  H.P.,  (signed)  Thomas  E.  Hogan. 

House  of  Commons. 


Letter  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Simms  to  Mr.  Sexton,  m.p. 

London  House,  Church-street,  Ballymena, 
Sir  10  July  1885.. 

I HAVE  read  Sir  R.  Cusack’s  evidence  on  Irish  railways,  and  I consider  it  is  very  far 
from  representing  the  true  state  of  the  management  of  Irish  railways,  which  1 consider 
are  the  greatest  obstruction  Irish  industry  has.  . _ , , , 

He  states  his  company  has  through  rates  to  2,018  towns  in  England.  How  many  towns 

in  Ireland  has  his  company  through  rates  with?  . . ™ r, 

Were  it  not  for  the  cheap  through  rates  forced  by  competition  of  the  large  Lnglish 
lines  Ireland  would  fare  badly.  Drapery  goods  are  carried  from  Manchester  to  this  town 
at  a rate  of  27  s.  6rf.  per  ton,  2 s.  3 Id.  per  cwt.  for  350  miles.  How  does  that  compaie 
with  his  rate  of  7 s.  6 d.  per  cwt.  for  marble  from  Galway  to  Dublin  i 

The  railway  directors  of  Ireland  appear  to  be  able  to  agree  on  nothing,  but  to  dis 

^Excursion  traffic  is  not  encouraged  as  it  should  be  ; the  excursions  from  this  district  are 
to  England  and  Scotland,  cabin  and  second  class  (excursion  fare),  32s.  to  London  a 
distance  of  500  miles ; but  excursions  to  the  lake  district  of  Ireland  is  so  high  that  middle- 
class  people  cannot  afford  to  travel  there.  , ~ ..  , i- 

Parcel  throuoh  rates,  again,  are  simply  scandalous.  The  Northern  Counties  line 
0.98.  ° 5 n3  charges 
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charges  6d.  for  a parcel  to  Ballymoney,  and  then  it  must  be  re-booked  for  Bally  castle  by 
the  narrow  gauge  Ballyeastle  line,  costing  6 d.  more.  The  same  parcel  can  be  sent  500 
miles  per  rail  by  the  Northern  Counties  line  and  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
via  Larne  and  Stranraer,  to  London  for  6 d. 

s.  d. 

A parcel  costs  in  Ireland,  30  miles  - - - - - - 1 - 

„ „ from  Ireland  on  through  rate  principle  to  England, 

500  miles  - - - - _ _ - _ - - _ Q 

I could  give  you  many  other  anomalies,  but  time  fails  me.  Please  excuse  this  rough 
letter,  and  believe  me. 

Yours,  &c. 

Mr.  Sexton,  m.p.  (signed)  Robt.  A.  Simms. 


Letter  from  Messrs.  W.  J.  Smith  8f  Co.  to  Mr.  Sexton,  m.p. 

Steam  Confectionery  Works  and  Bakery,  and  Barm  Brewery, 
Dear  Sir,  Waterford,  10  July  1885. 

In  reference  to  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Ralph  Cusack  before  the  Committee  on 
Irish  Industries,  we  would  wish  to  draw  your  attention  as  a member  of  the  Committee 
to  the  following  as  an  instance  of  the  liberal  treatment  displayed  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  to  Irish  traders : — 

Some  years  since  we  established  a factory  here  in  connection  with  our  other  business 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  confectionery  goods  of  all  classes,  Waterford  offering  excep- 
tional facilities  for  the  importation  of  raw  material  from  the  Continent  and  elsewhere. 
We  took  prize  medals  at  both  Dublin  and  Cork.  Exhibitions  for  our  goods,  and  have  put 
up  the  most  improved  machinery  in  our  factory.  We  do  business  in  South  Wales,  com- 
peting with  London  and  Bristol  houses,  but  the  bulk  of  our  trade  is  done  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  With  these  remarks  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  action  of  the  Midland 
Railway. 

_ About  ten  years  ago  we  opened  up  a trade  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  but  after  a short 
time  found  we  laboured  under  great  disadvantages,  owing  to  our  having  no  “ through  ” 
■booking  arrangements  to  stations  on  Midland  Railway  Company’s  stations.  We  have 
“through”  booking  as  far  as  Athlone  over  W.  and  C.  I.  Railway  and  Great  Western 
Railway.  We  applied  to  the  Midland  for  the  booking  facilities,  and  after  some  corre- 
spondence, a scale  of  “ through  ” rates  was  submitted  to  us,  and  it  is  to  the  extraordinary 
character  of  their  rates  we  wish  to  draw  your  attention. 

A “ through  ” rate  is,  we  believe,  supposed  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  great  advantage 
of  manufacturers  or  traders  being  able  to  book  their  goods  from  one  station  to  another  at 
a fixed  and  defined  rate,  some  abatement  from  the  sum  of  the  local  charges  which 
otherwise  would  be  charged  by  the  railway  over  whose  system  the  goods  should  pass; 
but  what  is  the  fiction  of  the  Midland  Railway?  We  give  a few  instances  of  their 
liberality,  taking  those  used  in  our  correspondence  with  the  traffic  manager. 

We  have,  as  before  mentioned,  a rate  of  19  s.  2d.,  third  class  to  Athlone,  and  this 
being  our  starting  point  on  Midland  Railway,  we  get  the  following  rates  from  Waterford, 
using  Midland  rates  from  Athlone,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  rate  of  19  s.  2 d.  per  ton  from 
Waterford  to  that  town  : — 

Waterford  to  Athlone,  19s.  2d.  per  ton. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Athlone  to  Ballinasloe,  3 4 to  22  6 from  Waterford. 

„ Ballyhannis,  1]  8 to  30  10  ,,  ,, 

„ Castlerea,  10  - to  29  2 ,,  „ 

„ Roscommon,  6 8 to  25  10  ,,  „ 

The  through  rate  proposed  : — 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Waterford  to  Ballinasloe,  27  - against  22  6 present  rates. 

„ Ballyhannis,  38  4 „ 30  10  ,, 

,,  Castlerea,  35  - ,,  29  2 „ 

„ Roscommon,  36  - ,,  25  10  „ 

You  can  at  a glance  from  above  see  the  liberality  the  company  displayed,  and  why 
we  were  forced  to  decline  it ; we  brought  the  matter  before  the  traffic  manager,  but 
ultimately  got  a letter  saying  the  traffic  would  not  justify  them  in  making  exceptional 
arrangements  with  Waterford  ; please  bear  this  in  mind,  we  were  willing  to  pay  the  pre- 
sent rates,  but  allow  us  to  book  through.  This  same  company  gives  every  advantage  to 
Scotch  and  English  firms  to  flood  the  country  at  low  through  rates.  We  wanted  no 
advantage,  only  fair  terms  and  equal  advantages. 

Under  such  a system  how  can  Irish  manufacturers  live  ? We  are  not  only  debarred  the 
monetary  advantage  of  a through  rate,  but  even  at  present  rates  the  Midland  will  not 
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book  through  to  their  own  stations ; in  fact,  if  they  could,  would  refuse  to  carry  them  a 
all.  There  are  other  merchants  and  traders  here  who,  from  the  same  cause,  are  debarred 
developin';  any  trade  from  this  city  to  the  west ; in  fact,  the  great  natural  advantages  of 
Waterford  as  a port,  so  far  as  the  Midland  Railway  care,  are  completely  nullified. 

We  find  we  can  send  goods  up  country  in  South  Wales,  Cardiff,  Newport,  Merthyr, 
Mountain  Ash,  forless  money  than  we  can  to  Roscommon.  So  much  for  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway.  It  is  only  right  to  state  the  W.  and  C.  I.  Railway  and  Great  Southern 
and  Western,  »'ive  us  every  facility  over  their  lines.  Apologising  for  the  length  of  this 
letter,  but  thinking  it  applied  at  this  particular  time. 

We  are,  &c. 

Thomas  Sexton,  M.P.  (signed)  W.  J.  Smith  §•  Co. 


Letter  from  Mr.  M.  Eaton  to  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P. 

Dear  Sir,  95,  Grafton- street,  Dublin,  10  July  1885. 

Referring  to  your  examination  of  Sir  R.  Cusack,  I am  happy  to  enclose  two  docu- 
ments that  completely  prove  your  case  in  the  direction  of  the  extraordinary  charges  made 
by  Irish  railways  to  their  customers  in  Ireland,  and  also  show  the  exceedingly  low  rates 
that  the  same  companies  cheerfully  receive  from  the  English.  I enclose  two  receipts,  one 
Great  Southern  and  Western  of  Ireland  for  a box  of  stationery,  Dublin  to  Waterford,, 
lqr.  21  lbs.,  101  miles,  carriage  2 s.  6 d.  ; and  the  other,  London  and  Northwestern, 
London  to  Dublin,  say,  384  miles,  2 qrs.  22  lbs.,  carriage  2 s.  2d.,  thus  showing  the  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  English  charges  of,  say,  75  per  cent.  When  the  distance  is  con- 
sidered, and  with  reference  to  goods  from,  say,  London  to  Waterford,  I venture  to  say 
that  the  cost  is  the  same  as  to  Dublin,  or  merely  a shade  more;  and  with  reference  to 
passenger  tickets  it  is  almost  in  the  same  way  the  rates  rule  ; in  fact,  I have  been  informed 
by  a friend  that  he  gets  a cheaper  return  ticket  from  Chester  to  Cork  than  he  would  from 
Kingsbridge. 

L remain,  &c. 

T.  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P.  (signed)  Matthew  Eaton. 

p.S. I cannot  give  stated  rates  from  Loudon  to  Irish  cities,  but  you  could  get 

them.  M.  E. 


(Enclosure.) 


To  or  From 

Number 

of 

Packages. 

Species  of 
Goods. 

Weight. 

j Rate. 

Total. 

Cattly  & Dobson,  Lon- 
don. 

1 

Box  of  Sta- 
tionery. 

Tons.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
0 0 2 22 

s.  d. 
42  6 

s.  d. 

London  to  Dublin,  78  lb.  for  2s.  2 d.,  North  Western  Company,  384  miles. 


Received  from  M.  & S.  Eaton,  95,  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  9th  June  1S55. 


Mr.  J.  Ady,  Waterford  (paid),  per  3 stone  7 lbs.,  2 s.  6 d. 

(signed)  J.  G. 


Rate  for  stationery,  London  to  Dublin,  say  400  miles 
Rate  for  stationery,  Dublin  to  Galway,  126  miles  - 


£. 

s. 

d. 

2 

2 

6 per  ton. 

~ 

1 

13 

4 „ 

- 

9 

2 „ 

What  the  through  rate  is  I cannot  ascertain. 

So  for  9s.  2d.,  goods  are  carried  by  rail  and  boat,  almost  three  times  the  distance. 


0.98. 
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Return,  1st  Class,  London  to  Cork 
Return,  1st  Class,  London  to  Dublin 


£. 

*.  d. 

- 

- 

5 

16  - 

- 

- 

- 

4 

lo  - 

1 

1 -* 

* So,  taking  a ticket  in  London  allows  a passenger  to  travel  tlie  journey  for  1 1.  Is,  that  anyone  here  has 
to  pay  21.  9 s.  3d.  for. 


Return,  1st  Class,  Cork  to  Dublin  - - - -£.293 


— 5.  — 

Letter  from  Captain  W.  H.  Haire  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Rooske  House,  Dunboyne,  County  Meath, 
Sir,  _ 7 July  1885. 

Haying  watched  closely,  and  with  great  interest,  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on 
Irish  Industries  of  which  you  are  President,  I,  as  an  Irishman  and  a landowner,  to  some 
extent  naturally  take  a deep  interest  in  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  newspaper  reports,  there  has  not  been  any 
evidence  elicited  or  scheme  suggested  for  turning  to  account  clay  which  is  suitable  for 
tiles  and  pottery  ware,  when  found  in  any  quantity,  likely  to  prove  a remunerative 
speculation  for  capitalists. 

I just  wish  to  bring  under  your  notice  that  on  my  property  in  County  Fermanagh  I 
have  found  an  immense  vein  of  this  clay,  extending,  with  slight  interruptions,  for  a distance 
of  over  a mile,  and  to  a considerable  depth. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  clay  in  the  vein,  a blue  and  a yellow,  both  of  which  I have  had 
analysed,  and  found  free  from  alkalies. 

I have  also  had  them  tried  in  a pottery  in  Dublin,  and  in  a tile-yard,  with  marked 
success. 

I may  further  mention  that  the  place  where  this  clay  is  found  is  only  about  three  miles 
from  Newtownbutler  Railway  Station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  there  is  a great 
quantity  of  peat  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Hoping  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  bring  this  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee, 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  Wm.  II.  Haire , Captain, 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  3rd  Battn.  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers. 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Irish  Industries. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Findlay. 


French  Railways. 

Several  systems  have  been  adopted  in  France  with  reference  to  the  building  of  what 
is  called  the  “ nouveau  reseau  ” or  “ reseau  secondaire,”  that  is  of  the  new  or  secondary 
lines  which  were  asked  for  by  the  public,  but  did  not  appear  likely  to  yield  sufficient 
receipts  to  cover  the  expenses. 

I.  — After  the  financial  and  commercial  crisis  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  1857, 
the  railway  companies  experienced  great  difficulty  in  borrowing  money  to  build  new  lines, 
and  in  1859  the  Government  decided  upon  helping  them. 

The  lines  of  the  great  railway  companies  were  divided  into  two  systems,  the  old  one 
and  the  new  one ; for  the  old  lines,  which  were  paying  lines,  nothing  was  done,  but  for 
the  new  lines  the  Government  agreed  to  guarantee  a minimum  interest  of  4 per  cent., 
plus  65  centimes  redemption  annuity,  together  4 francs  65  centimes,  for  a period  of  50 
years,  beginning  from  the  1st  January  1865.. 

The  amounts  thus  paid  by  the  Government  were  only  advances  bearing  4 per  cent, 
interest,  which  were  to  be  refunded  as  soon  as  the  lines  paid  more  than  the  guaranteed 
interest. 

The  above  conditions  were  slightly  altered  in  1863  and  again  in  1868  and  1869,  and 
the  alterations  were  in  favour  of  the  railway  companies  ; for  instance,  a subsidy  repre- 
senting the  cost  of  construction  of  the  infra  structure  (permanent  way,  bridges,  works  of 
art,  &c.)  was,  as  a rule,  granted  in  addition  to  the  guarantee  of  interest,  the  capital  on 
which  interest  was  guaranteed  became  susceptible  of  being  increased,  &c. 

II.  — In  1865  a different  scheme  was  adopted  for  railways  called  “(Finterk  local”  ( of 
ocal  interest);  it  was  modified  by  the  law  of  the  11th  of  June  1880  (see  copy  herewith), 
according  to  which  it  was  no  longer  the  Government  but  the  communes  (parishes)  and  the 
departements  (counties)  which  granted  concessions  for  those  lines. 

That  law  authorised  the  Government  to  grant  the  new  lines  : — 

1.  A subsidy  of  500  francs  per  kilometre  actually  worked,  or  32 1.  3 s.  7 d.  per 
mile. 

2.  The  fourth  of  the  amount  required  to  increase  the  gross  annual  receipts  (taxes 
deducted)  to  10,000  francs  per  kilometre,  or  643 1.  12  s.  per  mile  for  broad,  gauge,  and 
8,000  francs  per  kilometre,  or  514/.  17  s.  7 d.  per  mile  for  narrow  gauge  lines. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  excess  of  receipts  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  working 
expenses,  and  to  allow  the  companies  to  pay  5 per  cent,  interest  on  the  original 
capital,  which  could  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  deficit  experienced  during  the 
time  within  which  the  line  was  to  be  built,  the  Government  were  authorised  to  make 
good  a part  of  the  amount  required,  on  condition  that  the  parishes  or  counties 
interested  contributed  at  least  a similar  amount. 

As  soon  as  the  gross  receipts  of  the  line  were  sufficient  to  cover  the  working  expenses, 
plus  6 per  cent,  interest  on  the  original  capital  increased  by  the  deficit  experienced  during 
the  time  during  which  the  line  was  to  be  constructed,  one-half  of  the  surplus  of  the 
receipts  was  to  be  divided  between  the  Government  and  the  parishes  and  countiesin  ratio 
to  the  advances  made  by  them  until  the  amount  advanced  was  totally  refunded ; no 
interest  was  payable  on  that  amount. 

There  were  two  exceptions  to  the  above  ; one  in  the  case  of  the  Corsica  narrow-gauge 
railways,  the  building  of  which  had  been  begun  by  the  Government,  and  which  were 
afterwards  handed  over  to  the  “ Societe  des  Chemins  de  fer  Departementaux  ” (Society 
of  County  Railways),  which  undertook  to  complete  building  them,  and  to  work  them  on 
terms  stated  in  a law  passed  on  the  20th  December  1883  ( see  copy  herewith) ; the  other 
exception  was  that  of  the  Brittany  narrow-gauge  railways,  which  were  conceded  to  the 
Western  of  France  Railway  on  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  1883  referred  to  here- 
after. 

0.98.  5 O III. — Towards 
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III.— Towards  the  end  of  1883  the  state  of  things  was  completely  altered  by  the  Con- 
ventions which  were  made  by  the  Government  with  the  Lyons,  Orleans,  Ouest,  Est, 
Midi,  Nord,  and  Ceinture  Railways.  Previous  to  these  Conventions  the  total  mileage  ot 
the  above  companies  amounted  to  23,163  kilometres;  by  those  Conventions  the  Govern- 
ment conceded  to  the  railway  companies  the  construction  of  8,345  kilometres,  and  trans- 
ferred to  them  2,743  kilometres  Government  lines,  and  1,537  kilometres  of  lines  previ- 
ously conceded  to  other  companies  and  “local  interest”  lines;  the  total  mileage  of  the 
above  companies  was  therefore  increased  by  12,625  kilometres  to  35,788  kilometres. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  lines  conceded  to  the  Lyons,  Orleans,  Ouest,  Est,  and 
Midi,  was  to  be  paid  by  Government,  but  those  companies  were  to  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  the  superstructure  (stations,  warehouses,  &c.)  at  the  rate  of  25,000  francs  per 
kilometre  (1,609  l.  per  mile);  the  companies  were  in  addition  to  supply  the  rolling  stock 
and  material,  which  was  reckoned  to  amount  to  a similar  amount;  in  addition  to  this  the 
Orleans  Company  was  to  contribute  52,000,000  francs  towards  the  expenses  of  certain 
lines. 

The  Nord  Railway  was  to  pay  90,000,000  francs  towards  the  expenses  of  construction 
of  the  new  lines. 


The  companies  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  guarantee  of  interest,  that  is  to  which 
the  Government  had  made  advances,  undertook  to  refund  in  works  the  amount  of  then- 
debt  to  the  Government;  the  result  was  that  the  amounts  to  be  contributed  by  each 
company  towards  the  completion  of  the  railway  system  were  as  follows : — 


Nord  ------- 

Midi  ------- 

Paris,  Lyons,  Mediterranee  - 

Ouest  ------- 

Est  ------- 

Orleans  - - - - 

Total  Francs  - - 


Francs. 

90.000. 000 

94.000. 000 

100,000,000 

241.051.000 

207.586.000 

378.298.000 


1,110,935,000 


Which  in  the  end  was  to  remain  the  absolute  property  of  Government. 

The  insufficiency  of  receipts  was  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  companies,  which  involved 
an  expense  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  a corect  estimate,  but  which  represents  a 
considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  companies. 

The  insufficiency  on  the  new  lines  could  be  added  by  the  railway  companies  to  the 
amount  of  their  capital  account. 

The  companies  were  to  lend  to  the  Government  the  funds  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lines,  and  they  were  to  be  reimbursed  by  means  of  annuities.  Instead  ot 
dividing  by  half  with  the  Government  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  the  expenses  when  a 
certain  limit  was  reached,  the  companies  were  to  give  up  to  the  Government  two-thirds 
as  soon  as  the  dividend  would  amount  to  75  francs  per  share  for  the  Lyons,  88  fr.  50  c. 
for  the  Nord,  60  francs  for  the  Midi,  50  fr.  50  c.  for  the  Est,  72  francs  for  the  Orleans, 
and  50  francs  for  the  Ouest. 

The  new  Conventions  provided  for  the  case  where  the  nett  receipts  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  redeem  the  capital,  and  to  pay  interest  and  dividends,  but  the  companies  would 
then  have  the  right  of  immediately  obtaining  funds  from  the  Government  for  making  up 
the  guaranteed  minimum  dividend,  which  is,  for  the  Lyons,  55  francs  per  share  ; for  the 
Nord,  54  fr.  10c.;  for  the  Midi,  50  francs,  for  the  Est,  35  fr.  50  c. ; for  the  Orleans,  56 
francs ; for  the  Ouest,  38  fr.  50  c. ; this  advance  would  have  to  be  refunded  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  company. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Peter  M‘ Donald  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

12,  Wellington  Quay,  Dublin, 

. . c.  18  July  1885. 

“XmDobiin  to  Clones,  93  miles,  the  rate  is  24  s.  6d.  per  ton,  but  to  Bandon  181 

KK&:  VsAi'itrsxtia  £ a 

“trtVnWi’nT  SSSSk.  54  miles,  the  rate  is  15  s.  5 <1  while  to  Cork,  161  miles,  or 

“TtoratetoXw^'a  large  seaport, is,  as  already  stated,  for  76  miles,  20.  .10  d.  per  ton 
while  to  kLXcI^  an  inland  town  on  the  Great  Southern,  rt  ts  only  20  s.  tor  124 

m Front  Dublin  to  Limerick,  129  miles,  the  rate  is  17  s.  6 d.  per  ton,  and  to  Portadown 

°UBnt  ^e^m^^Vctuarkable  ^eas'e^s^one  on  the  Midland  line  ; and  to  illustrate  it  more 

Kg?  and  weight,  the  one  to 

BaHint,  distant  from  Dublin  166  miles,  and  the  ot!!“\ I' was 
distant  161  miles,  yet  the  rate  to  the  former,  as  you  will  see  bj  letter  marked 

4 °f  *«■  *fW- tSS 

&^*a»23s«sssw=s«5® 

d SS^SS^rfS^ntportanoe,  I would  be  glad  that  the  Committee 
should  add  this  letter  to  my  evidence  of  the  15t,h  instant.  ^ ^ &c_ 

(signed)  ’ Peter  M' Donald . 

Sir  Bardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of 
Select  Committee  on  Irish  Industries. 
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EXTRACT  from  Paper  by  R.  F.  Walsh  of  Kinsale,  read  at  a Conference  at  the 
International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  South  Kensington,  1882. 

I hold  that  goods  which  are  used  as  food  should  be  carried  at  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
rates  than  ordinary  merchandise.  Let  railway  companies  raise  their  rates  for  breakable 
or  perishable  merchandise ; but  food,  without  which  we  cannot  live,  should  be  carried  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate,  and  I think  that  this  matter  deserves  the  attention  of  those  of 
the  Government  who  are  responsible  for  the  public  health. 

t appears,  too,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  only  two  railway  companies ; viz.:  at 
-milord  and  Holyhead,  which  carry  to  the  English  markets,  that  they  hold  a monopoly  of 
name  from  the  Irish  mackerel  fisheries,  and  charge  what  they  like  ; and  they  do  “like  ” 
a very  large  rate  when  they  charge  65  5.  from  Milford  and  Holyhead  to  London,  and 
, t0  some  of  the  English  markets  from  the  same  ports  of  landing.  Not  only  does  this 
railway  monopoly  affect  the  Irish  mackerel  fisheries,  but  also  the  important  herrino- 
fisheries  of  Howth,  Arklow,  Ardglas,  &c.,  on  the  eastern  coast.  This  naturally  impedes 
me  development  of  Irish  fisheries,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  freights  and  enormous  railway 

dL5ctTCeSSltate  a Wl'  PI'iCe  bei”S  Pa'd  f°r  the  fish  than  is  pdd  iu  more  fa™«red 

Should  this  be  ? . I think  not,  and  I ask,  will  the  authorities  allow  a railway  monopoly 
to  increase  the  price  of  food,  and  thereby  preclude  many  from  obtaining  it?  Certainly 
they  should  not,  and  1 hope  the  Government  will  take  steps  to  remove  this  barrier  to  the 
Kingdom ent  °f  fisheries’  ancl  tlms  help  to  increase  the  food  supply  of  the  United 

I now  come  to  the  concluding  portion  of  my  paper,  and  I shall  devote  it,  as  I have 
exp  amed,  to  an  exposition  of  the  insufficient  fishery  accommodation  on  the  Irish  coast. 
When  I began  this  essay,  I stated  that  the  Government  had  neglected  the  fisheries 
and  harbour  accommodation  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  1 now  state  authoritatively  that  the 
fishery  population  and  fisheries  of  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  particularly 
o iunsale  and  its  branches,  have,  with  some  few  unimportant  exceptions,  never  been 
encouraged  by  the  Government ; nor  have  they  proposed  to  the  fishers  of  those  districts 
any  scheme  which  by  Government  aid  would  develope  the  wounderful  and  important  food 
resources  ot  the  mackerel,  herring,  and  other  fisheries  I have  written  of. 

in  illustration  of  how  pier  and  harbour  accommodation  has  been  neglected  by  the 
se°a-wa7ent’  1 8haU  give  a brief  outline  of  the  Watery  of  the  Kinsale  fishery  pier  and 

In  1878, _ after  many  years  of  petitioning  and  seeking,  a Bill  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, granting  to  the  Kinsale  Harbour  Commissioners  a sum  of  7,500  /.,  and  providing 
that  a further  sum  of  6,500 1.  should  be  advanced  on  loan  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Work?, 
and  also  permitting  the  Kinsale  Harbour  Commissioners  to  expend  a sum  of  2, 000/.  from 
their  funds,  ail  for  the  purpose  of  building  a fishery  pier  and  sea  wall.  During  the  five 
years  since  that  Bill  was  passed,  reams  of  letters  and  deputation  after  deputation  were 
sent  trom  Kinsale  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  hasten  on  the  commencement  of  the 
pier.  Red  tapeism,  however,  had  to  be  wound  and  unwound  its  accustomed  (in  this 
instance,  i have  to.  believe,  unaccustomed)  length.  Obstacles  of  easy  removal  were  made 
mountains,  of ; a few  hundreds  extra  swelled  to  thousands ; so  far  as  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it ; even  a loan,  from  the  Government,  was  concerned ; and  despite  the  import- 
ance of  the  fishery  which  waited  for  the  pier,  and  the  fact  of  its  admitted  necessity,  it  has 
been  commenced  to  be  built  only  since  this  paper  was  written. 

I rom  what  I have  said  of  the  non-encouragement  of  Irish  fisheries  by  the  Government, 
it  may  appear  to  some  persons  that  the  story  of  this  pier  and  the  Government  grant  is  a 
contradiction  of  such  a statement.  But  I speak  of  encouragement,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
not  encouragement,  either  on  the  part  of  a Government  or  an  individual,  when  it  takes 
mi)ny  years  to  extract  help  from  them  for  such  a purpose. 

Travelling  through  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  I was  struck  with  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  the  Government  to  the  fisheries  there,  in  the  shape  of  State-aided 
harbours,  piers,  &c.  1 

Why  the  same  advantages  should  not  be  extended  to  Ireland,  I know  not.  However 
1 shall  point  out  where  the  Government  could  improve  the  fishery  accommodation  on  the 
southern  Irish  coast,  and  then  I have  done. 

W hen  dealing  with  the  transmission  of  fish,  I pointed  out  the  distance  from  the  land  at 
winch  fish  are  caught,  and  showed  the  delay  that  occurs  at  Kinsale  by  reason  of 
insufficient  accommodation  of  one  kind  or  other.  Now  I believe  that  on  no  more  fitting 
place  could  the  Government  expend  some  thousands  in  development  of  fisheries,  and  for 
. aiding  the  quick  transmission  of  fish  to  market,  than  here. 

At  the  north  of  Kinsale  Harbour  there  are  two  points  : Hangman  and  Money  Points : 
one  on  the  eastern  and  the  other  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance.  The  railway  at 

Kinsale 
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Kinsale  terminates  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  inner  harbour ; and  it  would  he  a saving  of 
hours,  perhaps  one  night’s  fishing,  to  the  boats  if  a fishery  pier  were  built  at  this  eastern 
point,  and  connected  either  by  rail  or  tramway  with  the  railway  and  the  already  pro- 
posed inner  or  town  fishery  pier. 

At  Baltimore,  Youghal,  and  Crookhaven,  piers  or  harbours  might  also  be  made  by 
Government  aid,  with  peculiar  advantage  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  safety  to  the 
lives  of  the  fishermen. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  fish  shipped  from  this  coast  in  three 
months  feed  a great  many  mouths  in  England.  The  quantity  of  food  obtainable  might, 
by  judicious  help  from  the  Government,  be  more  than  doubled.  I have  pointed  out  how 
the  fisheries  might  be  aided  ; I have  recommended  steam  fishing  boats,  improved  carriers, 
moderate  railway  rates,  and  improved  and  sufficient  harbour  and  pier  accommodation. 
All  these  might  the  Government  help  to  accomplishment.  It  is,  in  a great  measure,  in 
their  hands  to°increase  the  food  supply  of  the  United  Kindgom  by  these  means.  I ask, 

almost  incredulously,  will  they  do  it?  . 

Since  this  portion  of  my  paper  was  written,  I am  glad  to  state  that  the  Government 
have  made  one  good  effort  towards  the  ends  to  which  I have  alluded,  namely,  by  their 
promotion  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  and  Harbour  Bill,  1883.  Irishmen  of  every  class  and 
creed  and  shade  of  political  opiuion  are  grateful  for  it,  although  the  250,000  l.  appro- 
priated to  the  improvement  of  Irish  fishery  harbours,  &c.,  by  this  Bill,  was  already  the 
property  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  And  I do  hope  that,  in  the  disposition  of  the  grants 
and  loans,  under  this  Act,  very  great  care  will  be  taken  that  piers  and  harbours  will  only 
be  built  where  there  is  the  greatest  necessity  for  them ; and  that  the  importance  of  the 
fishery,  and  the  necessities  of  the  locality,  will  in  each  case  be  studied  before  deciding  on 
any  works  of  importance.  But  there  still  remains  even  a more  important  want,  namely, 
encouragement  for  our  fishermen;  encouragement  by  means  of  help  for  curing-houses, 
State-aided  ownerships  for  fishermen,  and  above  all.  State-aided  technical  education  in 
those  branches  of  craft  and  trade  connected  with  net-making,  boat-building,  and  the 
curing  and  preserving  of  fish.  . 

Here,  then,  is  the  solution  of  the  wished  for  success  of  our  fisheries.  Encourage  our 
youno-  men  and  young  women  in  those  arts  and  crafts  whj ch  tend  towards  the  develop- 
ment°of  one  of  the  most  important,  perhaps  the  most  important,  branches  of  commerce. 

And  I ask  you,  my  Lord,  and  those  amongst  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  listening  to  me, 
and  by  whose  influence  these  ends  can  be  approached,  to  help  us  in  the  good  work,  and  to 
ask  for  us  that  State  aid  which  is  a necessity  for  our  success.  We  in  Ireland,  who  get  so 
little,  are  not  easily  disappointed ; but  I hope  the  Government  will  give  us  a pleasant 
surprise  by  helping  us  in  our  fisheries  and  in  the  technical  education  of  our  fishermen 
and  fishwives.  By  doing  this  they  will  be  supporting  a national,  as  well  as  an  Irish, 
industry  : they  will  ensure  a greater  supply  of  food  for  their  subjects,  and  they  will  help 
to  support,  not  only  the  families  of  Irish  fishermen , but  the  thousands  who  do,  and  the 
many  thousands  who  could,  derive  a living  from  the  proper  development  of  Irish 
fisheries. 


0.98* 
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PAPER  by  Mr.  William  P.  Doherty,  Associate  Member  of  Inst.  C.  E.,  and  Member  of 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Irish  Industrial  Education. 

1.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  means  of  support  of  the  country  districts  with  which 
I am  familiar.  In  some  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  I have  resided,  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
other  commercial  pursuits  are  available,  that  of  Dublin  being  largely  dependent  on  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country  generally,  whilst  Belfast  depends  both  on  agricul- 
ture and  the  lineu  trade. 

2.  The  time  of  agricultural  labourers  is  fully  occupied,  and  they  earn  from  7 s.,  8 s.,  or 
9 s.,  and  even  12  s.  weekly,  or  an  equivalent  in  house-rent  and  gardens  in  some  cases. 
In  the  vicinity  of  towns  where  labourers  are  scarce,  or  where  public  works  are  in  progress, 
their  rate  of  wages  increases  from  12  s.  to  14  s.  or  15  s.  per  week  for  selected  mid  steady 
hands  ; but  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland  they  are  chiefly 
employed  on  the  small  farms  belonging  to  their  own  immediate  families,  and  do  not  earn 
any  specified  wages,  all  the  labour  of  the  family  being  absorbed  in  the  common  work  of 
daily  labour,  the  produce  of  the  crops  going  to  pay  the  rent,  taxes,  and  supply  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries. 

3.  The  bulk  of  the  women  in  the  agricultural  districts  are  engaged  in  like  manner  on 
the  requirements  of  the  holding  in  turnip  cleaning,  turf  winnowing,  flax  pulling  (in 
Ulster),  haymaking,  and  all  other  employment ; attending  to  the  management  of  poultry, 
dairy  produce,  and  marketing.  Where  there  exists  a redundancy  of  home  assistance 
many  of  the  girls  are  hired  out  as  domestic  servants  into  districts  where  the  farms  are 
larger  in  area,  and  in  which  the  daughters  of  the  larger  farmers  do  not,  from  their  better 
position,  work  at  out-door  labour;  in  these  cases  the  girls  receive  from  3 l.  10s.  and 
upwards  per  six  months,  that  being  generally  the  time  for  which  they  are  engaged,  say, 
from  1st  May  to  1st  November,  many  of  them  remaining  at  home  from  1st  November  to 
1st  May,  during  the  slack  season  of  agricultural  pursuits,  during  which  time  they  devote 
themselves  to  knitting,  &c.,  generally  for  the  use  of  their  own  domestic  circle.  In  many 
cases,  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  Donegal,  knitting  is  an  employment  largely  availed 
of  by  girls  and  boys  alike,  because  they  receive  payment  of  from  2 s.  and  upwards  per 
week  for  their  labour  through  local  agencies,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  one  well- 
known  establishment,  the  Messrs.  MacDevitts  of  Glentie.  In  the  eastern  district  of 
Donegal  shirt-making  formerly  was  done  on  a large  scale,  but  at  present,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  sewing  machines,  this  hand-sewing  has  been  largely  discontinued. 

4.  In  the  agricultural  districts  among  small  farmers,  whose  children  are  not  hired  out 
to  larger  farmers,  they  are  invariably  engaged  attending  to  the  watching  and  herding  of 
cattle,  and  assisting  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  household ; many  are  sent  to  the 
national  schools  from  five  years  up  till  they  are  13  years  old.  In  the  case  of  many  of 
the  people  of  the  congested  districts,  where  no  occupation  is  available  for  them  on  their 
own  small  holdings,  the  larger  children  are  hired  out  for  small  sums  half-yearly,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  more  grown  boys  and  girls.  This  hiring  out  is  a very  unfortunate  system,  as 
it  does  not  afford  any  opportunity  to  the  youth  so  treated  to  avail  themselves  of  school  or 
education,  and  it  results  in  many  cases  in  moral  destruction.  Frequently  they  are 
removed  from  all  the  influence  ot  home,  and  are  not  looked  after  either  morally  or  intel- 
lectually, in  many  instances,  in  the  households  they  are  engaged  into.  For  these  people 
any  training  at  home  whereby  they  could  earn  4 l.  yearly  would  be  an  untold  blessing. 

. 5.  The  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  people,  considering  the  means  at  their  disposal 
for  obtaining  the  one,  or  applying  themselves  to  the  latter,  can  be  best  judged  from  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  the  labouring  classes  emigrate  year  after  year  to  Scotland  and 
England  during  the  harvest,  which  is  earlier  in  England  than  with  themselves,  in  order 
to  earn  as  much  money  as  may  pay  the  rent  of  the  small  holdings  they  occupy.  If  this 
is  not  industry  in  the  midst  of  hardships  and  privations,  I know  of  none  greater  ; jour- 
neying miles  to  the  nearest  seaport,  and  undergoing  all  kinds  of  fatigue  during  the  eight 
or  ten  weeks  they  are  so  engaged. 

As  to  being  handy,  that  want  is  their  great  defect  ; they  are  handy  so  far  as  they  have 
been  taught,  or  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  bulk  of 
our  poor  Irish  labourers,  without  any  instruction  in  industrial  occupation,  to  be  anything 
else  but  coal  carriers  and  earth  fillers,  brick  and  clay  carters,  and  mortar  mixers  and 
carriers,  to  the  more  educated  and  technically-trained  labourers  of  the  more  favoured 
countries  of  England  and  Scotland  ? 

6.  Wool  could  be  produced  in  quantity,  but  is  not  in  great  abundance  at  present;  the 
small  tanneries  formerly  numerous  in  the  country  have  disappeared,  and  become  profitless 

to 
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to  the  owners;  Hence  they  ere  not  worked.  This  is  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the 
importation  on  a large  scale  of  hide  from  Buenos  Ayres,  Australia,  and  elsewhere  cargo  Leath«r. 
lots  which  can  be  imported  at  a cheaper  rate  than  home-produced  hides;  and  the  tanning 
of'  leather  not  only  in  the  district,  but  throughout  Ireland  generally,  has  been  in  a large 
measure  abandoned;  the  competition  of  Leeds,  Manchester  and  London,  in  the  matter 
of  leather,  with  large  capital  to  work  it  on  a large  scale  available,  they  have  beeen  able 
to  drive  the  Irish  leather  trade  out  of  the  market.  Even  shoes  and  boots,  the  produce  of 
Northampton  shoemakers  and  other  centres  ot  bootmaking  in  England  has  crowded  the 
markets,  tempted  the  sellers  of  such  wares  m Ireland  with  long  credit,  the  result  of  capital, 
so  that  clean,  unmanufactured  English  leather,  that  is,  leather  ready  for  the  bootmaker 
harness  maker,  or  belt  maker,  can  be  sold  at  from  1 el.  to  2 d.  per  lb.  cheaper  than  Irish 
tanned  leather. 

Salt  Pass,  for  the  production  of  salt,  were  formerly  frequent  around  the  sea  coast. 

This  employment  has  also  disappeared ; a large  trade  could  be  introduced  by  the  con- 
verting of  peat  into  litter,  as  is  now  practised  in  Holland.  Bent-growing  and  mat- 
weaving, sackings,  and  textile-weaving  should  also  be  introduced. 

TtW-The  country  has  been  denuded  of  wood,  and  would  become  improved  by  plan-  Wood, 
tations  judiciously  arranged  as  shelter  plantations,  not  wholesale  reafforestry,  as  has  been 
advocated  in  some  quarters,  except  that  forestry  could  with  advantage  be  taken  up  as  a 
branch  of  technical  study  in  districts  where  large  tracts  ot  mountains  otherwise  incapable 
of  being  rendered  productive  could  be  set  apart  for  that  particular  use;  but  sufficient 
wood  of  the  meaner  kinds,  such  as  alder,  ash.  larch  Sr,  and  birch,  are  to  be  found  that 
could  he  converted  and  used  for  the  requirements  of  technical  instruction  and  in  many 
parts  a trade  could  be  established  by  articles  manufactured  from  local  woods. 

P The  perfect  of  plantations,  judiciously  arranged,  has  been  a great  neglect  of  the  land- 
lord class  b,  Ireland,  as  the  law  gave  the  right  of  every  WMMH  t0  “,e 
landlord,  so  that  tenants  did  not  plant,  and  very  rarely  did  the  landloids  do  so. 

Outers  are  not  abundant,  but  they  could  bo  proBtably  produced  if  the  demand  existed  Osiers, 
for  their  use,  and  the  children  were  taught  how  best  to  convert  them  into  marketable 
articles  This  is  one  branch  of  reproductive  work  that  should  be  specially  taught  in  a 

technical  school  for  the  young  children  of  both  sexes.  In  many  parts  of  the  marshy 
districts  of  Ireland  this  should  become  in  a few  years  (from  the  quickness  of  glow th  of 
the  plants!  a most  important  adjunct  to  the  every-day  work  ot  a technical  pared,, a 
school— the  planting,  rearing,  and  treatment  of  various  sized  and  the  full-grown  osier  and 
its  conversion  into  wicker  and  basket  work  of  the  class  required  in  the  district  and  local 
towns,  should  become,  under  proper  treatment,  a remunerative  employment. 

Straw  is  available  over  the  greater  portion  of  Ireland;  and  straw-plaitmg,  bottle-  Straw, 
casings,  and  such  like  employments  should  be  one  of  the  trades  taught  every  where  to 
children.  In  this  branch  much  could  be  done,  especially  by  girls  if  pioperly  taught. 

Marble. — In  many  districts  of  Donegal,  near  Dunfanaghy,  marble  quarries  exist,  bu‘  , 

have  never  been  worked  to  any  advantage.  There  also,  exists  on  the  mountains  of  Sand  to,  glass. 
Muckish,  in  the  same  district,  large  deposits  of  glass-making  sand,  but,  owing  to  the 
want  of  intercommunication,  it  remains  an  unmarketable  article  ; also  ful.er  s earth  and 
soap  stone  (French  chalk)  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  north-west  of  Donegal.  ^ 
Granite  and  slate  quarries,  limestone  and  freestone,  abound  m many  districts  of  the 
county,  and  all  are  more  or  less  valueless  on  account  ot  want  of  means  of  conveyance. 

Li<rh(  narrow-gauge  railways,  are  the  great  want  of  the  country,  and.  until  proper  means 

of  transport  are  provided,  many  of  the  industries  of  these  congested  districts  cannot  be 

profitably  carried  on  ; but  education  can  be  taught  everywhere,  so  that  the  next  geneia- 
tion  may  be  able  to  apply  their  hands  to  do  work  they  now  know  nothing  ot. 

Boo-  i^on  ore  deposits  have  been  found  among  the  worn-out  bogs,  and  cargoes  have 
been  shipped  from  Dunfanaghy  and  Crossroads  and  Buncrana.  It  is  used  for  clanfyin0 
purposes  in  gas  works.  Water  ower 

7.  This  is  the  one  natural  agent  that  is  almost,  everywhere  available  throughout 
Ireland  Streams  and  rivers  abound,  and  could  with  intelligence  be  applied  to  d - 
any  amount  of  machinery,  turbines,  and  water-wheels,  as  the  medium  of  imparting 
motion  to  the  machines  and  engines  is  what  should  be  taught  pract.cally  in  every  distuet. 

They  should  be  on  as  primitive  a scale  as  the  ancient  Persian  wheel,  so  as  not  to  be 
expensive  in  their  construction  and  easy  oi  application.  1 1ns  should  not  prevent  the 
more  modern  systems  li-om  being  taught;  but  it  is  useless  teaching  people  how  to  use 
and  construct  a machine  that  would  cost  1,000  l.,  if  they  could  bnly  provide  one  at  50  l. 
for  their  own  use.  Yet  pupils  should  be  instructed  in  the  higher  grades  at  the  advanced 
choc  s °Wafer-power  in  all  its  branches,  the  use  of  levels,  reserve, rs,  aqueducts 
sluices  and  also  mrbines,  power  of  falls  of  water,  and  everything  connected  with 
hydraulics  in  an  applied  form,  should  he  taught,,  whereby  the  farmer 
threshing  his  grain,  churning  his  milk,  working  h,s  flax  mills,  and  mall  ndustaes  worked 
by  water-power ; in  fact,  this  question  of  water-power  as  applicable  to.  the  furthering  ot 
Insh  industries  should  be  one  of  the  chief  features  of  any  technical  training,  because  it 
available  evei-ywhere. 

8.  National  schools  are  about  three  to  four  miles  apart  (except  in 
where  they  may  be  more);  as  a rule  sufficient  schools  lor  primary  educauon  m them* 
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It’s  exist,  but  there  is  a total  want  of  even  the  semblance  of  technical  instruction  imparted 
in  any  of  them.  So  far  as  primary  education  is  concerned,  plenty  of  opportunities  are 
afforded  by  the  National  Board,  of  Education,  but  they  seem  to  have  neglected  altogether 
the  important  question  of  technical  instruction. 

The  Resident  Commissioner,  Sir  Jf.  I.  Keenan  (to  whom  the  writer  has  spoken  years 
ago  on  this  subject),  is  fully  alive  to  the  existence  of  the  want.  The  means  whereby  it 
could  be  applied  seemed  to  him  the  difficulty.  No  doubt  the  distance  of  schools  from 
each  other  could  be  best  supplied  by  a national  school  chart. 

9 and  10.  In  country  districts  the  average  attendance  would  be  about  60,  and  the  dis- 
tance would  be  from  li  to  2 miles  radius  generally. 

H.  In  none  of  the  national  schools  (that  I am  acquainted  with)  do  drawing  classes 
exist.  It  is  one  of  the  most  essential  branches  of  technical  knowledge,  and  should  be 
taught  to  every  child  from  the  age  of  six  years  and  upwards,  in  the  same  way  as  their 
alphabet.  Black-boards,  and  chalk  for  rough  drawings,  or  lines  and  forms,  should  be 
introduced  into  every  school,  and  as  the  pupils  advanced  in  knowledge  the  finer  instru- 
ments could  be  put  into  their  hands.  Objects  in  every-day  use  instead  of  flat  surfaces 
should  be  the  examples  selected. 

12.  The  schoolrooms,  as  they  are  at  present  arranged,  could  not.  well  be  adapted  to 
technical  instruction.  Benches  and  forms  now  used  for  reading  and  writing  could  not  well 
be  used  by  pupils  in  using  tools. 

In  many  places  suitable  rooms  could  be  obtained  at  a small  rent,  but  temporary  sheds 
could  be  constructed  adjacent  to  the  schoolroom,  of  a uniform  pattern  for  general  tech- 
nical instruction,  and  of  other  shapes  for  special  districts.  This  could  only  be  determined 
upon  by  the  local  authority,  assisted  by  the  directions  of  the  inspecting  demonstrators. 

13.  In  the  case  of  almost  every  country  school  there  is  sufficient  room  whereon  to  erect 
a workshop,  and  these  teehinical  workshops  would  be  best  erected  at  or  near  the  existing 
schools,  being  well-known  centres  in  every  district. 

14.  The  skilled  artiznns  in  country  districts  in  Ireland  consist  of  the  village  black- 
smith, the  carpenter  and  wheelwright  combined,  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor)  and  the 
gardener.  Many  of  the  best  blacksmiths  the  writer  has  known  in  England  have  been  first 
educated,  technically,  in  some  village  in  Ireland.  The  trade  of  country  carpenter  in 
Ireland  embraces  all  branches  of  the  business,  from  that  of  glazier  to  that  of  cabinet- 
maker, of  course  all  in  a rude  way.  The  smith  performs  all  the  duties  of  agricultural 
implement  maker,  up  to  the  finer  art  of  the  locksmith.  Millwrights,  or  superior  carpen- 
ters, are  fast  disappearing,  since  the  supply  of  American  flour  and  Indian  corn  meal  has 
reduced  home  milling  to  an  unremunerative  art.  The  use  of  machinery  and  the  power  of 
capital  has  destroyed  almost  every  branch  of  local  technology  in  Ireland,  so  that  the  in- 
ducements for  sending  boys  to  learn  trades  that  existed  half  a century  ago  are  not  now 
present,  and  yet  the  want  of  the  development  of  these  local  trades  has  never  been  more 
keenly  felt  from  an  economical  point.  Cash  has  now  to  be  paid  for  the  imported  article, 
whereas  formerly  it  was  supplied  from  industry,  and  consequently  allowed  the  value  to 
be  spent  in  the  locality. 

In  the  vicinity  of  towns  many  skilled  artizans  would  yet  be  found  for  a remuneration 
ready  to  give  practical  lessons  iff  their  various  arts.  But  with  an  awakening  to  the  value 
of  this  class  of  education  many  years  would  not  elapse  before  apt  pupils°  would  have 
learned,  who  would  be  able  to  bring  better-educated  minds  to  bear  on  their  various 
callings. 

A few  selected  and  skilled  demonstrators  could  impart  technical  knowledge  to  a district, 
but  the  local  tradesmen  in  many  cases  would  be  found  available  for  supplying  the  drud- 
gery of  the  instruction.  Masons  are  yet  abundant,  but  stone-cutters  and  workers  in  the 
advanced  forms  of  building  construction  are  deficient,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  lar<re 
towns  ; and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  people  this  class  of  knowledge  is  particularly  required. 

15.  The  present  masters  would  or  could  not  well  qualify  for  the  position  of  technical  in- 
structors, and  it  would  require  some  years  before  they  could  do  so,  even  if  they  were  will- 
ing to  apply  themselves.  What  is  required  is  a central  technic  college  or  training  establish- 
ment, where  all  future  masters  would  require  to  take  out  certificates  of  merit,  on  the 
general  theoretic  study  of  technical  knowledge,  as  applicable  to  their  several  schools  and 
districts,  whereby  they  could  impart  the  literary  portion  of  the  lectures  to  their  pupils, 
whilst  the  skilled,  artizan  or  demonstrator  practically  explained  the  use  of  the  tools,  and 
the  technic  teaching  required  to  put  the  theoretic  into  practice ; thus  the  masters  should 
be  all  taught  how  to  teach  drawing  in  its  general  principles,  colouring,  mapping,  surveying, 
levelling,  and  proportion  of  plans,  simple  architectural  drawing  as  adapted  to  country 
districts,  or  such  other  special  training  as  the  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the  district  con- 
sidered should  be  taught. 

In  addition  to  this  central  training  college,  district  schools  of  higher  technical  know- 
ledge should  be  provided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  local  towns,  where  advanced  pupils  from 
the  general  schools  would  receive  an  advanced  technical  instruction,  and  where  parochial 
teachers  could  be  further  strengthened  in  the  knowledge  they  obtained  at  the  central 
establishment,  whereby  they  might  obtain  payment  for  results  from  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  they  taught,  in  the  same  way  that  the  intermediate  schools  and  scholars  now 
receive  remuneration. 

Assistance 
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Assistance  should  be  given  to  local  pupils  at  the  primary  schools,  who  would  show  a 
desire  to  progress,  to  enable  them,  by  means  of  free  education  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the 
baronial  or  intermediate  technical  schools,  and  also  to  further  assist  those  who  would 
excel  to  proceed  to  the  central  establishment  or  technic  university. 

Any  aid  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Government  should  be  given  alike  to  all 
schools,  whether  conducted  by  the  Government  or  by  the  religious  orders,  or  by  denomi- 
national bodies.  . 

The  new  Science  and  Art  Museum  about  to  be  erected  m Dublin  should  be  constituted  sc: 
wholly  a technic  college,  the  same  as  the  Swiss  College  at  Zurich  or  the  Polytechnicans.  Ml 
If  this  were  done,  and  a system  of  baronial  affiliations  established  throughout  Ireland 
as  intermediate  schools  or  county  colleges  for  higher  technic  instruction,  making  every 
national  school  a feeder  in  the  branches  of  knowlege  required  for  its  particular  district,  it 
would  only  require  the  means  and  the  governing  power  to  produce  in  Ireland,  during  the 
next  25  years,  a very  superior  class  of  educated  artizans,  workers,  and  labourers  skilled 
in  the  various  callings  of  industry  required  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

16.  In  the  vicinity  of  towns  many  persons  qualified  to  teach  handicrafts  would  be 
found ; in  the  country  districts,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  manufacturing  industries, 
there  would  be  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  qualified  teachers,  but  with  a central  and 
distributive  system  this  difficulty  would  soon  vanish.  Only  once  show  the  people  that 
they  can  gain  intrinsically  by  attending  to  technical  instruction,  and  you  will  soon  have 
them  applying  themselves  assiduously  towards  learning  it.  The  most  simple  forms  of 
technical  knowlege  is  what  is  first  required  in  the  country  districts,  and  the  skilled  teachers 
therein  would  not  be  a highly  expensive  quantity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
case  of  Ireland  (if  we  exclude  Belfast  and  one  or  two  other  manufacturing  centres)  is  dif- 
ferent from  almost  any  other  country ; there  is  no  means  in  their  midst  hitherto  available 
for  them  to  learn  technic  knowledge. 

In  England  and  Scotland  every  establishment  and  workshop  is  more  or  less  a technic 
school,  where  boys  earning  their  daily  wage  learn  the  art  of  manufacture.  We  have  to 
create  all  that  in  Ireland,  so  that  the  domestic  trades  and  home  employments  are  the  first 
technical  wants  for  Ireland. 

17.  There  cannot  exist  any  doubt  if  an  extraneous  grant  were  offered,  and  this  the 
writer  considers  would  be  an  absolute  necessity,  local  efforts  hereafter  would  be  forth- 
coming, so  soon  as  the  advantages  of  the  system  were  seen  and.appreci.ated ; but  to  create 
local  aid  among  the  majority  where  the  usefulness  of  technical  instruction  is  at  present  un- 
known would  be  a matter  of  slow  growth. 

The  funds  for  the  development  of  technical  instruction  should  be  a Government  grant. 
There  are  many  sources  from  which  this  grant  would  be  derivable  in  a country  such  as 
Ireland,  provided  the  whole  details  of  its  internal  taxation  were  within  the  management 
of  local  boards.  . . , 

These  are  matters  appertaining  more  to  the  region  of  politics  than  education,  but  to 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  efforts  made  in  the  direction  of  educating  the  Irish  people 
they  are,  unfortunately,  made  aware  at  every  step  of  their  inquiry  that  politics  have  hither- 
to invariably  held  the  first  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  promoters. 

That  education  in  Ireland  has  been  largely  provided  for  by  means  of  grants  derivable 
from  landed  property,  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  Trinity  College  (or  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity); the  intermediate  education  scheme  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  ot 
the  disestablished  Church,  provision  for  national  school  teachers’  annuities,  & c. 

18.  That  the  people,  grown-up  boys,  girls,  and  children,  would  avail  themselves  of 
such  instruction  is  a question  the  reply  to  which  does  not  permit  of  a doubt.  If  the 
33,000  l.  per  annum  now  available  is  already  considered  too  little  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Intermediate  Act,  only  a few  years  in  existence,  wherein  only  the  more  advanced  pupils 
can  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  whereby  they  learn  no  trades  or  occupations, 
it  would  be  found  that  with  the  whole  of  the  450,000  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  national 

' schools  being  taught,  in  some  degree,  the  use  of  tools,  and  handicrafts  of  some  sort,  that 
a large  grant  would  be  required  ; and  if  only  15  l.  yearly  were  offered  to  each  school,  it 
would  absorb  about  100,000  /.  per  annum.  .... 

That  this  sum  would  be  well  spent,  and  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  children, 

is  my  belief.  I believe  it  would  be  found  this  sum  would  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose, 
but  a trial  of  that  amount  might  be  made  from  the  public  funds,  to  be  augmented  by 

l0CI  amofopinion  that,  if  the  Government  offers  a suitable  grant  for  technical  instruction 
and  places  the  disposal  of  it  in  the  hands  of  popular  bodies,  some  local  aid  would  be  forth- 
coming towards  supplementing  it.  For  instance,  a general  fund  for  this  purpose  might 
be  raised  in  the  parts  of  the  country  which  are  better  off,  either  by  means  of  contributions 
or  subscriptions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  districts. 

19.  The  observations  already  made  under  the  heads  of  the  different  queries  have  been 

hurriedly  jotted  down  just  as  they  occurred  to  me,  but,- as  already  stated  in  my  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  6th  February  instant,  I am  of  opin.on  that  a clearly-distmguishable  Irish 
Council  or  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  separate  and  apart  from  the  present  Educa- 
tional Government  of  Irish  Education,  should  be  elected  by  the  people  themselves  tor 
the  purpose  of  administering  the  project.  T„ 
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If  technical  workshops  are  to  be  erected  at  the  national  schools,  or  in  their  vicinity* 
the  teachers  of  the  national  schools  should  be.allowed,  if  they  were  qualified,  to  teach  therein 
in  every  case  the  general  principles  of  technical  instruction.  Drawing,  &c.  should  be 
taught  in  the  national  schools,  and  under  the  present  educational  body,  but  purely  techni- 
cal and  industrial  training  should  be  reserved  for  the  Council  of  Technical  Education  and 
the  sub-committees  of  the  parish,  of  which  the  manager  of  every  national  school  would  be 
ex-officio. 

These  sub-committees  could  arrange  with  local  artizans  for  the  time  they  could  devote, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  inspectors  or  demonstrators  of  the  council,  decide  upon  the 
course  of  technical  instruction  to  be  learnt  at  every  particular  school,  which  should 
always  be  in  accord  with  the  wants  of  the  district. 

In  manufacturing  districts  the  value  of  trained  hands  would  soon  be  found  out  by 
manufacturers,  who  would  locally  assist  eager  and  apt  pupils  to  excel  in  their  specialities, 
and  whose  efforts  to  advancement  would  soon  become  efficient  in  that  direction.  What 
should  be  avoided  in  any  system  of  Irish  technology  would  be  the  aiming  at  too  high  a 
standard  at  the  commencement,  and  the  teaching  of  subjects  unsuited  to  the  every-day 
wants  of  the  population. 

The  education  of  a country  should  accord  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people, 
otherwise  you  cannot  attract  to  it  that  confidence  so  essential  to  ensure  it  success.  Hence 
my  desire  for  an  elective  board.  The  great  drawback  to  all  subjects  of  legislation  in 
Ireland  taking  root  therein  has  been  that  the  people  have  never  been  taking  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  legislators  ; they  are  not  trusted,  and,  from  a variety  of  circumstances,  every 
effort,  no  matter  how  Well  intended,  because  of  this  thrusting  of  it  upon  the  people  with- 
out consulting  them,  in  a short  time  becomes  barren  and  fruitless  in  its  results.  The  en- 
dowed schools,  the-  charter  working  schools,  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  the  model  schools, 
and  the  Queen’s  Universities  are  all  examples. 

Technically  educated,  her  children  at  home  would  find  other  employment  besides  de- 
pending on  the  small  farm,  and  her  emigrants  would  be  enabled  to  occupy  the  post  of 
vantage  now  occupied  by  technically-instructed  emigrants  from  the:  other  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and*  the  Continent. 

Industries  now  unknown  would  rapidly  spring  into  existence;  All  these  questions  are 
becoming  clear  to  many  of  the  thinking  Irishmen  of  the  present  day,  who  would,  if  they 
possessed  the  power  of  local  self-government,  not  only  employ  it  towards  educating 
the  people  in  industries,  but  would  open  up  the  country  by  means  of  light  railways,  so  as 
to  enable  the  people  to  come  forth  from  their  seclusion.  If  the  English  Government, 
who  have  undertaken  these  duties  for  the  people,  keep  them  by  neglecting  the  means 
adopted  by  every  other  country  similarly  situated  from  progressing,  the  fault  of  their 
being  behind  every  other  nation  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Irish  nation. 

20.  21,  and  22.  The  facilities  for  disposing  of  the  work  done  by  adults  and  children 
would  be  the  demand  in  the  various  localities  for  articles  of  domestic  and  farming  re- 
quirements. Much  of  tlm  furniture  and  pottery,  kitchen  utensils,  and  crockery  ware, 
baskets,  and  such  articles,  are  now  imported  into  Ireland ; all  these  might  and  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  country. 

Kail  way  and  canal  communication  throughout  the  country  is  entirely  inadequate, 
and  can  never  be.  constructed  to  the  extent  it  should  be  done  solely  by  local  efforts. 

21.  The  district  I have  spoken  of  applies  in  great  part  to  county  Donegal  and  to  the 
country  generally,  both  north  and  south.  The  west  of  Ireland  I do  not  know  sufficient 
of  to  speak  with  authority. 

22.  Although  I do  not  consider  that  much  good  can  be  produced  from  a hasty  examina- 
tion of  this  subject,  considering  that  it  is  not  inquired  into  it  locally  and  with  the  aid  of 
resident  information,  yet  believing,  as  I do,  that  the  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  give 
the  case  of  Ireland  as  fair  consideration  as  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal  will  permit 
of,  I am  anxious  to  contribute  replies  to  their  queries  without  prejudice,  and  only  regret 
that  the  Goverment  did  not,  in  so  far  as  regards  Ireland,  take  the  people  most  in- 
terested into  their  confidence,  especially  as  Ireland  requires  primary  technical  education 
in  a greater  degree  than  either  England  or  Scotland. 

William  P.  Doherty,  C.E.,  and  Contractor  ; 

Associate  Member  of  Inst.  C.E. ; and 

29,  Kogerson’s  Quay,  Dublin,  Member  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

8 February  1883. 
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Paper  on  the  Railways  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Charles  Eason. 

6,  Spencer  Villas,  Adelaide-road,  Dublin. 

Numerous  complaints  are  made  against  Irish  railway  companies.  They  are  accused, 
1,  of  charging  excessive  rates;  2,  of  giving  special  advantages  to  towns  where  there  is 
competition ; 3,  of  carrying  some  goods  at  an  unduly  low  rate  of  profit,  and  making 
up  for  this  by  higher  charges  on  other  commodities ; and  4,  of  giving  advantages  to 
foreign  producers  by  low  through  rates. 

I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  none  of  these  charges  are  well  founded ; errors  of  judg- 
ment may  be  committed  in  some  cases,  but  the  principles  upon  which  the  rates  objected 
to  are  fixed  are  in  themselves  sound;  they  are,  1,  that  regard  should  be  paid  to  what 
the  traffic  will  bear ; 2,  that  the  rate  per  mile  should  be  reduced,  as  the  distance 
increases ; 3,  that  rates  may  be  specially  reduced  to  meet  competition  at  particular 
points. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  habitually  appealed  to  by  traders  when  seeking  a low 
rate  for  any  commodity ; they  argue  that  the  trade  cannot  exist  unless  a very  low  rate  is 
given  ; they  do  not  ask  what  the  cost  of  carrying  the  commodity  is,  but  insist  that  a rate 
should  be  fixed  to  suit  their  circumstances. 

When,  however,  they  are  considering  the  rate  upon  some  article  in  regard  to  which  this 
argument  cannot  be  used,  they  compare  the  rate  with  some  low  rate,  and  argue  that  the  cost 
of  carriage  is  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  greater,  and  that  the  rates  should  be  regulated  by  the 
cost  of  conveyance  ; they  now  denounce  as  outrageous  the  principle  that  the  company  is 
entitled  to  charge  a higher  rate  simply  because  the  article  is  more  valuable  and  can  there- 
fore bear  a higher  rate  without  injury  to  its  sale.  They  misrepresent  the  principle,  alleging 
that  the  company  claims  the  right  to  charge  as  much  as  an  article  will  bear,  while  the 
truth  is  the  company  only  holds  that  they  have  a right  to  take  into  account  what  the 
traffic  will  boar,  and  charge  something  above  the  average  cost  of  service  on  this  account. 

The  second  principle  is  that  upon  which  through  rates  are  founded.  Here  again  all 
traders  claim  the  benefit  of  it  when  it  operates  in  their  favour,  but  repudiate  it  when  it 
gives  an  advantage  to  a competitor.  To  forbid  through  rates  would  cause  immense  injury 
to  trade ; the  utmost  that  can  be  admitted  is  that  in  some  cases  they  may  be  injudiciously 
fixed. 

The  third  principle  is  also  one  which  benefits  traders  at  competing  points,  but  those 
who  reside  at  non-competing  points  feel  it  hard  to  have  to  pay  more  than  others  for  equal 
or  less  services.  Here  again  the  soundness  of  the  principle  cannot  be  questioned,  but  it  is 
possible  that  a company  may  carry  the  reduction  of  rates  at  competing  points  to  an  excess, 
and  recoup  themselves  by  charging  rates  higher  than  would  otherwise  be  required  at  non- 
competing points. 

But  further  traders  and  the  general  public  demand  that  companies  should  sacrifice 
profit  to  develope  a particular  trade,  or  it  may  be  trade  in  a particular  locality,  for  tlie 
sake  of  the  benefit  which  would  result  from  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  district ; this 
demand  requires  careful  consideration.  If  a railway  company  could  be  regarded  as  a 
purely  private  enterprise  it  might  be  at  once  rejected.  But  a railway  company  possesses 
public  privileges,  granted  to  it  with  a view  to  the  public  good,  and  although  the  com- 
pany exercises  these  privileges  with  a view  to  their  own  profit,  yet  if  it  fails  to  render 
that  benefit  to  the  community  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  it,  the  people  have 
a right  to  take  steps  to  obtain  the  advantages  aimed  at  when  granting  the  privileges. 
The  nation  grants  to  a company  the  right  to  establish  a means  of  conveyance  between 
certain  places.  The  company  does  not  discharge  its  obligations  to  the  people  by  the  bare 
act  of  furnishing  a means  of  conveyance  without  regard  to  the  kind  of  service  rendered. 
The  people  will  insist  upon  any  measures  that  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
those  using  the  railway;  they  will  insist  upon  special  arrangements  to  ensure  cheap  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  such  as  the  Parliamentary  train.  The  question  is  will  the  State  go 
a step  further  and  insist  upon  special  rates  and  facilities  for  goods  traffic  ? It  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  two  questions ; one,  the  bare  right  of  the  State  to  take  such  steps,  and 
the  other,  the  expediency  of  adopting  any  particular  measures  which  may  be  proposed. 
On  the  first  point  it  appears  to  me  that  the  people  will  not  consider  that  they  are  bound 
by  past  legislation  if  it  produces  results  contrary  to  their  view  of  what  is  for  the  public 
benefit.  I therefore  pass  over  this  aspect  of  the  question,  and  proceed. to  inquire  what 
measures  can  be  adopted  to  satisfy  the  people  that  railways  are  managed  in  the  way  most 
calculated  to  benefit  the  nation. 
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It  is  necessary  that  the  current  complaints  of  railway  management  should  receive  a 
thorough  examination,  but  at  present  there  is  no  method  by  which  such  an  examination 
can  be  secured. 

There  are  three  modes  of  inquiry  available 1.  By  correspondence  in  the  news- 
papers ; 2.  By  an  action  at  law; — 3.  By  submitting  evidence  to  a Parliamentary 

Committee.  Ail  these  have  their  uses,  but  not  one  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  facts 
aie  too  complicated  to  discuss  in  letters  in  newspapers;  a railway  company  cannot  make 
all  its  proceedings  public ; it  may  correct  palpable  mis-statements  but  cannot  put  forth  all 
lls  reasons  for  its  proceedings;  nor  is  the  editor  of  a paper  in  a position  to  consider  all 
the  facts ; he  has  not  the  requisite  knowledge  of  details,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
require  him.  to  inquire  into  such  matters.  The  remedy  of  an  action  at  law  is  also  inade- 
quate. It  is  most  commonly  not  alleged  that  a company  is  acting  illegally,  and  to  take 
legal  proceedings  forces  the  trader  into  a false  position.  The  question  is  not  one  of  strict 
right ; the  trader  should  not  assume  that  the  company  must  be  wrong  ; he  cannot  but  admit 
that  he  does  not  know  the  facts  upon  which  the  company  regulates  its  action ; he  simply 
claims  that  the  action  of  the  company  appears  primd  facie  unreasonable,  and  that  the 
company  should  be  required  to  justify  itself  before  some  independent  tribunal. 

A Parliamentary  Committee  is  also  not  possessed  of  adequate  powers  of  investigation, 
its  procedure  is  too  cumbersome ; it  can  receive  complaints  and  request  companies  to 
answer  them,  but  that  is  not  enough.  To  get  at  all  the  facts  it  is  necessary  to  cross-ex- 
amine both  parties  upon  their  statement  and  to  require  further  information  and  further 
cross-examination  upon  it,  accompanied  by  examination  of  documents  and  discussion  of 
principles  in  a way  which  would  be  unsuitable  for  a public  inquiry. 

In  fact  these  methods  have  been  tried  and  have  failed.  There  exists  wide-spread  dis- 
satisfaction with  railway  management,  and  unless  a better  state  of  feeling  can  be  brought 
about  there  will  be  eventually  rash  legislation  which  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  ° 

Now  in  the  United  States  of  America  the  same  problems  present  themselves,  but 
there  each  State  legislates  m regard  to  its  own  railways,  and  thus  we  have  for  our 
guidance  a number  of  different  experiments  tried,  the  knowledge  of  which  should  be  of 
much  benefit  to  us. 


foltawls  ™et^0l^s  a^°P*e(^  to  regulate  the  charges  of  the  Companies  maybe  classified  as 

1.  Fixing  rates  by  law. 

2.  Giving  to  Railway  Commissioners  authority  to  fix  rates. 

3.  Giving  to  Railway  Commissioners  authority  to  draw  up  tables  of  rates  which 
are  to  be  accepted  many  action  regarding  rates  as  primd  facie  evidence  of  what 
charges  are  reasonable. 

4.  Giving  to  Railway  Commissioners  authority  to  investigate  and  pass  indo-ment 

upon  all  complaints,  but  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioners  not  to  be  bindin^upon 
the  companies.  The  force  at  the  back  of  the  decisions  operating  to  compel  the 
companies  to  conform  to  them  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  decisions  in  tormina- 
public  opinion.  The  judgments  of  the  Commissioners  are  reported  in  the  papers  and 
m their  annual  reports  with  such  information  and  arguments  as  they  think  fit  to 
furnish  If  the  companies  were  systematically  to  ignore  these  decisions  the  people 
would  have  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  them  by  legislation.  1 

The  term  Railway  Commissioners  must  not  lead  us  to  confound  these  officials  with  the 
Railway  Commissioners  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  latter  form  a judicial  body, 
hearing  cases,  giving  decisions,  and  requiring  parties  to  come  before  them  with  all  the 
formalities  of  a court  of  justice.  American  Commissioners  have  no  judicial  authority 
complaints  are  laid  before  them  without  any  formality  whatever.  The  ordinary  courts  of 
law  must  be  applied  to  for  the  enforcement  of  their  decisions. 

These  various  modes  of  controlling  rates  are  not  mutually  exclusive  but  are  combined 
more  or  less  in  different  States. 

The  method  of  fixing  rates  by  hnv  was  tried  in  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  but  it 
has  been  abandoned  in  these  States.  It  nominally  exists  in  Ohio,  but  the  law  is  not 
enforced.  It  exists  still  to  some  extent  in  Missouri,  but  is  combined  with  the  method  of 
fixing  rates  by  Railway  Commissioners. 


pie  States  of  California,  Missouri,  and  New  Hampshire  have  Railway  Commissioners 
with  powers  to  fix  rates  which  the  companies  are  obliged  to  adopt.  The  States  of  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Tenessee,  have  Railway  Commissioners  with 
powers  to  draw  up  schedules  of  rates  which  the  companies  are  practically  obliged  to 
adopt;  but  if  a company  does  not  conform  to  a rate  so  fixed  the  aggrieved  party  must  brino- 
an  action  against  the  company  in  the  ordinary  law  courts,  and  the  company  is  required 
to  prove  that  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  reasonable. 

The  present  law  in  California  was  adopted  in  1880,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  law 
failing  to  produce  the  expected  result.  So  far,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Commissioners 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  rates  generally  satisfactory.  The  Commissioners  are  not 

themselves 
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themselves  in  agreement  as  to  the  rates  which  should  he  fixed.  The  Central  Pacific 
.Railway  protests  against  the  rates  fixed,  asserts  that  the  Commissioners  have  acted  at  the 
dictation  of  a mob,  and  declare  that  all  projects  for  further  extension  of  railways  must  be 
postponed;  they  add,  however,  that  they  would  not  be  “ apprehensive  of  serious  evil  from 
an  enlightened,  unprejudiced,  and  untrammelled  Commission.” 

In  Missouri  freight  is  classified  and  maximum  rates  for  each  class  are  fixed  by  statute, 
and  the  Railway  Commissioners  are  authorised  to  revise  the  classification  and  to  fix 
schedules  of  rates  which  the  companies  must  conform  to.  The  law  has  been  in  force  for 
some  years  but  the  Commissioners  appear  to  have  only  recently  (in  1883)  found  out  the 
full  extent  of  their  powers.  The  enforcement  of  the  rates  fixed  is  left  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  Commissioners  have  sought  to  obtain  an  enlargement  of  their  powers  and 
especially  to  be  enabled  to  prosecute  companies  who  do  not  observe  their  orders,  but  four 
general  assemblies  in  succession,  each  one  fresh  from  the  people,  have  refused  to  grant  such 
increase. 

The  Railway  Commissioners  of  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  Kansas  have  power  to  fix  schedules 
of  rates  which  are  to  be  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  what  charges  are  just  and 
reasonable.  The  Commissioners  of  Georgia  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  their  decisions 
are  subject  to  revision  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  they  recommend  that  a rio-ht 
of  appeal  to  a higher  court  should  be  granted  to  both  parties. 

The  Commissioners  of  Illinois  assert  that  the  railways  readily  comply  with  their  decisions 
and  that  “the  inclination  now  apparent  in  railroad  management  to  avoid  prosecutions  and 
to  foster  friendly  relations  with  the  public  demonstrates  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the 
present  system  of  State  control  of  transportation.”  The  difficulty  of  laying  down  definite 
rules  in  regard  to  rates  is  well  illustrated  by  their  experience.  There  is  a rule  very 
common  in  some  form  or  another  in  the  United  States,  and  very  generally  approved  of  by 
critics  of  railways,  viz.,  that  a greater  charge  should  not  be  made  for  a less  distance  than 
for  a greater.  Some  States  allow  competition  at  a point  to  justify  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  but  the  law  of  Illinois  expressly  provides  that  competition  is  not  a sufficient  reason 
for  departing  from  it.  Thus  the  Commissioners  were  obliged  in  1884  to  give  two  de- 
cisions which  they  considered  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  com- 
panies. 

The  State  of  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  New  York  have 
Railway  Commissioners  with  authority  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  as  to  rates. 
The  decision  of  the  Commissioners  are  not  binding  upon  the  companies,  but  as  a rule 
they  are  complied  with.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  States 
already  referred  to  have  also  the  authority  to  investigate  complaints  in  addition  to  their 
extensive  powers  of  fixing  rates. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  class.  It  appears  to 
have  worked  satisfactorily.  It  does  justice  to  the  rights  and  necessities  of  the  companies, 
and  it  exerts  a powerful  influence  to  ensure  that  the  companies  pay  attention  to  the  public 
interest  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  fulfil  the  obligations  arising  from  the  posses- 
sion of  special  rights  referred  by  the  States. 

As  an  example  of  the  complaints  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  take  the 
following  case: — The  citizens  of  Pittsfield  complained  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
way charged  one  dollar  per  ton  for  coal  from  East  Albany  and  Pittsfield,  a distance  of 
50  miles,  and  1 dollar  25  cents  per  ton  for  coal  from  Hudson  to  Pittsfield,  a distance 
of  43  miles.  The  Commissioners  affirm  that  the  local  rate  from  East  Albany  to  Pittsfield 
is  1 dollar  25  cents,  that  is  the  same  as  from  Hudson,  the  rate  of  1 dollar  from  East 
Albany,  the  company’s  share  of  the  “ through  rate  ” from  the  mines.  They  assert  that 
the  rate  is  fixed  in  order  to  supply  cheap  bituminous  coal,  and  that  to  forbid  the  rate 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  coal.  They  therefore  declined  to  make  any 
recommendation  to  the  company. 

The  existence  of  such  a Commission  is  of  advantage  to  traders  in  many  ways. 

First.  It  furnishes  trustworthy  information  as  to  rates.  A trader  can  learn  from  the 
Commissioners  what  rate  he  ought  to  be  charged,  and  he  can  thus  check  the  charges  of 
the  company,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  tends  to  ensure  that  the  trader  will  get  fair 
and  equal  charges  in  all  cases. 

Second.  A trader  without  any  trouble  or  expense  gets  the  opinion  of  a competent  and 
impartial  authority  as  to  whether  the  charges  made  in  any  particular  case  are  legal. 

Third.  The  trader  has  a simple  and  inexpensive  machinery  for  getting  a skilled  tribunal 
to  inquire  into  the  fairest  of  any  rate. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  country  the  utmost  a trader  can  ascertain,  and 
that,  only  by  a lawsuit,  is  whether  the  rate  charged  is  legal  or  not.  He  has  no  means  of 
compelling  a company  to  give  a thorough  examination  of  any  complaint  of  excessive  charges. 
I do  not  doubt  but  that  as  a rule  railway  managers  do  endeavour  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
traders,  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  human  nature  if  they  did  not  perform  this  duty  more 
completely  when  their  decisions  are  subject  to  an  appeal.  The  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sioners conclude  their  report  for  1884  with  the  words,  “the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  feel 
pride  in  the  thought  that  the  humblest  of  her  people  may  find  without  delay,  and  without 
cost,  redress  against  the  most  powerful  class  of  her  corporations.” 
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This  is  the  direction  in  which  I think  legislation  should  proceed  in  this  country.  I 
would  have  a Railway  Commission  appointed  for  Ireland  only,  with  authority  to  investi- 
gate all  complaints  as  to  rates,  and  to  pronounce  decisions ; but  the  enforcement  of  these 
I would  leave  to  public  opinion.  The  Commissions  would  exact  a powerful  influence  by 
diffusing  information,  and  by  expounding  the  principles  upon  which  rates  are  fixed.  A 
better  state  of  feeling  towards  railway  companies  would  be  produced  when  their  manage- 
ment had  the  approval  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  the  people  would  find  that  in  Cases  of 
real  hardship  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  redress. 

The  Commissioners  would  naturally  have  other  powers  in  addition  to  that  over  rates, 
but  I only  allude  to  these  here.  Passenger  fares  would  equally  be  subject  to  their 
examination,  and  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  regard  to  the 
opening  of  new  lines  and  inquiring  into  railway  accidents  should  be  transferred  to  this 
Commission,  and  it  should  have  authority  to  require  the  companies  to  furnish  information 
as  to  their  working,  to  supply  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  true  cost 
of  conveying  different  kinds  of  traffic. 


Appendix,  No.  35. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Chairman. 


Memoranda  on  Fishing  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Weldon,  Bickley,  Kent. 

The  chief  drawback  to  any  industrial  efforts  as  regards  fishing  off  west  coast  (Ireland) 
in  Clew  Bay,  Achill  Head,  and  Blacksod  Bay,  is  efficient  transit  and  absence  of  any 
telegraphic  communication.  For  example,  there  may  be  a glut  of  fish  in  the  market,  and 
those  on  the  far  west  not  knowing  this,  send  on  their  fish  at  a considerable  loss.  If  we 
had  a telegraph  office  to  Keel  in  Achill,  where  there  is  a money  order  office  in  connection 
with  the  General  Post  Office,  we  could  keep  our  fish  alive  in  ponds,  and  bide  our 
time. 

2.  Another  cause  of  the  failure  is  the  want  of  proper  harbours.  Innislyre,  five  miles 
from  Westport,  would  make  an  excellent  harbour. 

3.  Another  cause  is  the  want  of  a fight  railway  from  Westport  to  Achill  Sound,  or,  at 
least  to  Molranny.  This  railway  would  embrace  all  the  fisheries  of  Clew  Bay  and  Black- 
sod Bay. 


Fish. — Board  of  Trade  Return,  1884. 


Tons. 

From  English  and  Welsh  Ports  - 

• 

- 

- 248,678 

From  Scotland  Ports  - 

- 

- 

- 68,738 

From  Ireland  Ports  - 

■ - 

- 

- 76,880 

Ireland  shows  increase  of  1,755  tons,  June  1879,  or  29  per  cent. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


— No.  1.  — 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company  to  Messrs,  Cantwell  $•  McDonald. 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland, 
Goods  Manager’s  Office,  North  Wall, 
Gentlemen,  Dublin,  5 June  1885. 

A.  Keane,  Westport,  one  qr.  cask  whisky,  D.  Excise,  from  you  on  24th  April. 

Repeating  my  W.  30 — 5985 — 9764  of  28th  instant. 

Above  was  taken  away  from  our  Westport  store  by  Excise  authorities  on  11th  instant, 
and  I am  now  informed  it  is  still  in  bond.  As  Mr.  Keane  will  not  accept  it  under  these 
circumstances,  I shall  feel  obliged  by  an  early  remittance  of  our  charge,  8 s.  8 d.,  as  the 
amount  is  0 s.,  and  Excise  people  will  not  of  course  pay  us. 

Y ours,  &c. 

Messrs.  Cantwell  & M‘ Don  aid,  (signed)  ( Pro  E-  B.  Ivatts), 

Wellington  Quay.  J.  A. 


— No.  2.  - 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company  to  Messrs.  Cantwell  Sf  M‘ Donald. 

Midland  Great  W estern  Railway  of  Ireland, 
Goods  Manager’s  Office,  North  Wall, 
Gentlemen,  Dublin,  14  July  1885. 

Inland  Revenue  account  of  Holmes,  Ballina,  one  qr.  cask  whisky. 

The  carriage,  4 s.  7 d.,  on  this  whisky  is  still  due.  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  at  your 
earliest  convenience  hand  me  the  account,  as  mentioned  on  attached  docket. 

Yours,  &c. 

Messrs.  Cantwell  & McDonald,  (signed)  E.  B.  Ivatts. 

Wellington  Quay. 


— No.  3.  — 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company  to  Messrs.  Cantwell  S>  M‘  Donald. 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland, 
Goods  Manager’s  Office,  North  Wall, 
Gentlemen,  Dublin,  13  July  1885. 

R.  A.  Keane,  Westport,  and  Holmes,  Ballina;  whisky  under  bond;  yours  of  1st  instant. 

Repeating  my  W.  31 — 5985  — 1509  of  6th  July  1885. 

The  explanation  of  the  difference  of  freight  is  that  in  one  case  the  rates  are  competitive 
owing  to  steamers  coming  to  Ballina,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Dublin  firms  we  try  to  keep 
out  the  Scotch  and  English  houses.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  if  the  consignee 
refuses  to  pay  carriage  on  loaded  goods  the  sender  does  so,  and  it  is  our  rule,  when  a 
sender  objects  to  do  so,  to  decline  receiving  anymore  goods,  when  sent  under  bond,  unless 
the  carriage  is  in  all  cases  prepared. 

Yours,  &c. 

Messrs.  Cantwell  & M'Donald,  (signed)  E.  B.  Ivatts. 

Wellington  Quay. 
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Appendix,  No.  37. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman , 


PAPER  on  Irish  Railways  by  Hugh  Blackwood,  Esq. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  reference  to,  and  so  many  complaints  pour  in 
dilating  upon,  the  decay  of  Irish  industries  and  manufactures,  that  it  is  incumbent  that 
an  exhaustive  examination  be  made  into  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  in  amelioration.. 

As  a first  point  of  consideration  of  this  great  subject,  the  carriage  of  the  American 
heavy  mails  to  and  from  Queenstown,  from  and  to  the  steamer  at  Kingstown  via  the 
Kingsbridge  Station  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  necessitates  the  con- 
struction of  a loop  line,  and  opens  up  a -wider  subject  closely  allied  therewith,  viz., 
that  of  the  connection  of  all  existing  railway  lines  having  termini  in  Dublin,  in  a similar 
manner  as  is  done  by  the  Circular  Railway  in  Paris,  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  in 
London,  and,  as  will  eventually  be,  by  the  Mersey  Railway  system  for  the  city  of  Liver- 
pool. To  begin,  therefore,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  an  open  space  of  land,  oppo- 
site to  Harcourt-street  Railway  Station,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  additional  station 
accommodation,  and  for  the  continuance  of  the  line  so  as  to  connect  the  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  Railway  with  Kingsbridge  Station';  and  such  a line  would  run  past  the  Meath 
Hospital  aud  through  its  open  grounds.  The  hospital  could  then  be  used  for  warehouses 
in  which  to  store  goods  conveyed  by  railway  to  the  city,  pending  their  final  disposal  by 
consignees.  No  doubt,  when  first*  the  hospital  was  built,  it  was  really  most  suitable  for 
its  purpose,  being  situate  in  what  then  was  a suburb  of  the  city,  but  now  the  site  is  in 
the  mist  of  noise,  smoke,  and  turmoil ; so  that  the  removal  of  the  hospital  to  some  spot 
further  out  into  the  present  suburbs  would  be  a decided  boon  to  all  admitted  within  its 
walls,  requiring  quiet  and  fresh  air  as  much  as  medical  treatment ; the  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  railway  company  being  ample  to  effect  this  purpose.  This  line  would  also  run  past 
the  Coombe,  Thomas-street,  top  of  Bridgefoot-street  (where  some  of  the  oldest-established 
hardware,  sewer-pipes,  brick  and  tile  merchants  have  their  yards  aud  stores),  past  the 
Grand  Canal  and  Dock,  the  Watkins’,  Guinness’s,  and  Manders’  Breweries,  and  Roe’s 
Distillery,  branch  connections  from  which  would  carry  the  productions  from  these  places 
of  business,  along  this  new  line,  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  at  Kings- 
brido-e  Station  and  vice  versa  ; and  on  along  by  a fresh  connection  {via,  say,  the  North 
Circular-road  route,  as  the  most  open  and  cheapest,  and  the  curves  being  more  graduaL 
than  on  the  sanctioned  route  a higher  rate  of  speed  could  be  kept  up,  and  thus  time 
would  be  saved,  and  giving  a most  convenient,  useful,  and  valuable  station  at  Fairview) 
to  the  Midland  and  Great  Western  Railways,  the  Liffey  Bank  Railway,  and  on  to  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway  with  its  branch  line  to  Ilouth,  and,  finally,  on  to  the  short 
loop  line  across  the  Liffey  to  the  Westland  Row  ; and,  lines  being  laid  along  both  banks 
of  the  Liffey  to  connect  with  this  last-mentioned  link  line,  coals  lor  the  manufactories  in 
the  interior  could  be  taken  from  alongside  the  ships  or  steamers,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
being  first  discharged  on  the  quay  and  afterwards  loaded  into  carts,  &c.  for  transmission 
to  the  railway  station  on  the  line  running  nearest  to  the  works,  causing  great  loss  in 
weight,  waste  of  time,  and  unnecessary  expense,  to  the  manifest  handicapping  of  these 
manufacturing  industries  as  compared  with  their  competitors  across  the  Channel ; also 
adding  to  the  expense  of  the  shipment  of  their  various  manufactures. 

Produce  and  goods  from,  or  to  be  conveyed  to,  all  the  south-west  and  northern 
counties  would  thus  be  brought  within  easier  access  of  the  shipping  in  the  Liffey ; in 
the  Custom  House,  George’s,  Inner,  and  other  docks,  and  in  the  proposed  new  docks,  when 
constructed,  between  the  North  Wall  and  Clontarff.  This  is  a matter  of  supreme  import- 
ance in  view  of  war  arising  with  any  great  maritime  power,  the  port  of  Dublin  being  so 
centrally  situated  as  regards  convenience  and  rapidity  for  crossing,  and  the  facility  with 
which  such  a port  could  be  guarded  in  all  states  of  the  weather.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  every  further  development  can  be  provided  for  in  the  dock  extension  along  the 
sea  front  of  the  North  Bull  to  Sutton,  at  foot  of  the  Hill  of  Houth,  with  an  entrance  at 
that  end,  one  near  the  present  coastguard  station,  Dollymount,  added  to  the  existing 
means  of  access  to  the  docks  at  the  city  end.  Round  these  various  docks  lines  of  rails 
must  necessarily  be  laid  down,  joining  them  to  the  before-mentioned  network  of  railways  ; 
for  which  purpose,  in  the  incipient  stage,  the  permanent  way  could  be  composed  of  the 
railway  system  and  rolling  stock  manufactured  by  John  Fowler  & Co.,  Leeds  (such  as  is 
now  used  by  that  great  Irishman,  Lord  Wolseley,  for  transport  of  boats  and  men  in 
localities  where  the  passage  of  the  rapids  of  the  Nile  is  impracticable) ; the  system  of  a 
30-inch  gauge  would  be  exceedingly  moderate  in  price,  whilst  affording  every  requisite 
facility  for  safe  and  speedy  transport.  Furthermore,  whilst  it  will  take  some  time  to 
complete  the  Liffey  link  line  as  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  as  it  appears  that  the 
narrow-guage  tramway  iron  sleepers  intended  for  the  Soudan  are  now,  after  cumbering 
the  wharf  at  Woolwich,  being  carried  out  of  the  way  to  the  limbo  of  old  stores  beyond 
the  canal,  these  might  with  perfect  propriety  be  handed  over  to  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Loans,  Board  of  Works,  Ireland,  for  immediate  use  in  the  port  of 
Dublin ; as  a preparatory  war  expenditure  in  the  improvement  of  means  towards  adequate 
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provisioning  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  event  of  interrupted  communications  on  the 
hign  se'as  ; and  as  a mark  of  interest  in  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  mutual  interest 
uniting  the  three  kingdoms ; and  proof  that  there  are  industries  in  Ireland  which  can  be 
developed  out  of  their  present  prostrate  condition  if  only  we  all  pull  together,  instead  of 
keeping  up  distinctions  between  class  and  class  (as  though  one  were  a Jew  and  another  a 
Samaritan),  and  leaving  wounded  and  struggling  industries  to  die.  That  Ireland  need 
not  be  so  dependent  upon  the  spirit  trade  will,  I trust,  be  shown  further  on  in  these 
pages. 

Feeding  draught  horses  instead  of  men  is  a backward  step  in  civilisation  ; and,  instead 
of  profit,  brings  a loss  in  cash,  in  material,  and  in  time,  which,  in  these  days  of  rapid 
locomotion,  is  money  (in  material,  in  the  breakage  of  fragile  goods  in  the  transfer  and 
jolting  attendant  upon  cartage  through  the  city  from  the  shipping  to  the  railway  station, 
and  vice  versa).  In  a still  wider  sense,  and  in  a more  alarming  proportion,  is  this  heavy- 
loss  manifested  when  produce,  arriving  from  the  interior  by  railway,  has  to  be  carted 
through  the  city  before  it  reaches  the  vessel ; thus  causing  to  go  away  empty  from  our 
shores  such  large  vessels  as  that  which  recently  brought  into  and  discharged  at  the  port  of 
Dublin  a cargo  of  barley  from  San  Francisco  ; also,  in  a great  measure,  the  numerous 
coal-laden  vessels  which,  after  discharging,  go  away  in  ballast  for  English  and  Scotch 
ports.  These  vessels  should  offer  an  excellent  and  cheap  medium  for  the  conveyance  of 
“ prepared  peat  litter  from  the  provinces  of  Connaught,  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Ulster 
to  markets  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Wales.  Improved  railway  facilities  for  placing 
produce  alongside,  whilst  affording  favourable  opportunity  for  loading  numbers  of  such 
vessels,  would  also  provide  a large  number  of  men  with  employment,  and  bring  to  Dublin 
merchants  with  their  employes  in  connection  with  this  increased  shipping  business,  its 
loading,  and  its  discharging.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reasonable  limit  which  could  not  be 
reached  in  the  enormous  extension  to  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  in  benefit  to  the  counties, 
which  would  accrue  by  this  improvement  of  railway  facilities  to  the  shipping.  The  Con- 
nemara sea  coast  railway  extension  to  Dublin,  about  which  subject  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  would  then  become  a still  more  useful  and  valuable  addition  to  the  means 
for  carrying  on  an  export  trade.  The  vast  watersheds  of  the  country,  with  their  motive 
power  incalculable,  would  be  utilised  in  manufactories.  (Since  these  lines  were  first 
penned  in  December  last,  “ The  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  has  not 
overlooked  the  urgent  need  of  imparting  to  the  people  of  Ireland  industrial  knowledge, 
if  the  resources  of  the  country  are  ever  to  be  developed.”  Mr.  Doherty  insists  upon  the 
necessity  for  schools  to  this  end.  “ The  whole  country  has  water-power  available,  and 
there  is  abundance  of  mineral  wealth.  Marble,  granite,  slate,  limestone,  freestone, glass- 
making, sand,  and  bog  iron  ore  exist  in  large  deposits,  and  could  be  brought  to  market  if 
light  narrow-gauge  railways  intersected  the  country.  He  would  have  the  children  taught 
water-power  in  all  its  branches,  the  use  of  levels,  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  sluices,  turbines, 
and  everything  connected  with  hydraulics  in  an  applied  form.  Hydraulics  should  cer- 
tainly stand  next  in  order  of  importance  to  agriculture,  for  the  watercourses  of  Ireland, 
if  ever  their  force  is  to  be  properly  called  into  requisition,  will  largely  compensate  for  the 
scarcity  of  coal.”  Meanwhile,  the  services  of  those  trained  Irish  artizans,  labourers,  and 
mechanics  who  have  acquired  knowledge  and  skill  in  long  years  of  present  employment 
in  all  the  great  industrial  marts  and  manufacturing  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  brought  into  requisition  in  their  own  country,  and  more  to  the  direct  benefit  of  their 
own  kith  and  kin.  In  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Irish  Indus- 
tries, Professor  Hull,  of  the  Royal  Geological  Survey,  Ireland,  stated  that  a large  trade 
might  be  done  in  Irish  marbles,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  “ the  English  coal-beds 
were  being  exhausted  at  such  a rapid  rate,  that  an  export  duty  should  be  placed  upon 
coal.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Doherty’s  suggestions,  might  prove  most  use- 
ful if  applied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton,  say,  where  floods,  in  the  rainy  season, 
periodically  do  so  much  damage  ; whereas,  by  a clever  adaptation  of  reservoirs,  aqueducts, 
and  sluices,  instead  of  injury  to  the  surrounding  districts,  great  benefit  should  accrue  to 
owners  of  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  machinery ; whilst  in  the  interim  providing  imme- 
diate work  for  a large  number  of  the  starving  operatives  (the  sad  fate  of  the  Prevention 
of  Floods  Bill,  notwithstanding).  The  large  reservoirs  might  be  named  after  distin- 
guished British  officers  who  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country;  for  instance, 
“ The  Earle  Reservoir,”  “ The  Gordon  Reservoir,”  “ The  Stewart  Reservoir,”  &c.). 

To  an  export  trade  we  must,  under  God,  look  for  the  so  much  wished  for  improvement 
to  Irish  manufactures  and  industries.  Irish  farmers  in  America  fully  appreciate  its  value, 
inasmuch  as,  under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  they  send  for  export  the  product  of  their 
farms,  in  the  far  west,  to  a profitable  market  in  Ireland.  A glance  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  will  show  that,  whilst  home  consumption  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  the  require- 
ments of  numerous  foreign  markets  must  be  taken  into  early  and  most  earnest  considera- 
tion by  all  who  would  seek  to  establish  manufacturing  and  other  industries  in  Ire’and. 
The  annual  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  valued  at  about  230  millions ; and  that 
some  portion  of  this  wealthy  stream  may  flow  through  Ireland,  and  the  more  especially 
through  Dublin,  means  of  approach  to  the  shipping  which  is  to  carry  away  our  produce 
must,  as  hereinbefore  pointed  out,  first  be  improved.  For  the  foregoing  and  other  reasons, 
too  numerous  to  mention  here,  the  loop  line  across  the  Liffey,  with  its  branch  connections, 
to  alongside  the  city  docks  and  shipping,  is  the  most  urgent  requirements  in  railway 
extension,  and  to  be  immediately  carried  out.  We  are  not  legislating  and  working  only 
for  the  Dublin  of  to-day,  but  also  for  this  city  in  its  near  prospect  of  becoming  a mighty 
and  prosperous  metropolis. 

0.98.  5 Q To 
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To  meet  original  cost.— The  carriage  of  the  American  heavy  and  other  mails,  being  an 
Imperial  interest,  it  is  but  just  that  a certain  portion  of  the  cost  should  be  paid  from  the 
United  Treasury  which  receives,  also,  so  much  from  Irish  revenues  ; but,  anticipatory  to 
such  outlay,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  a Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  should  sit  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  data  collected  from  all  the  different  lines  in  the.  United  King- 
dom, to  ascertain  the  formation  of  the  best  and  most  complete  staff  of  directors  and  of 
working  officials,  and  the  minimum  of  expense  combined  with  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  roundly  asserted  that  the  cost  of  salaries  to  officials,  ornamental, 
useful,  or  otherwise  has  become  so  great  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  carry  goods 
alony  the  Irish  lines  at  rates  at  all  approximating  to  those  ruling  among  the  leading  lines 
across  the  Channel.  This  being  so  would  render  it  an  absolute  necessity  that  it  be  made 
one  of  the  first  points  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  abuse  rectified  if  trade  in  Ireland  is  to  be 
increased  in  anything  like  the  hoped  for  proportions  indicated  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
« Kailway  Times  ” for  the  year  1884  (last  six  months).  The  Committee  also  ought  to 
inquire  how  and  why  it  'is  that,  of  40  existing  railways  in  Ireland,  23  have  paid  no 
dividend  during  the  past- seven  years;  and,  furthermore,  what  steps  it  would  be  practicable 
to  take  towards  amalgamation  and  junction  with  seaports.  Union  is  strength. 

The  outlay  upon  the  improvement  in  the  harbour  accommodation  must  necessarily,  in 
due  course,  come  under  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  Loans,  Board 
of  Works,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  expenditure  on  the  harbours  in  Ireland  has  already 
been  under  the  exhaustive  examination  of  a Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  mass  of  information  then  obtained,  after  being  collated  and  sifted  with 
the  facts  connected  with  the  working  of  docks  in  all  the  great  maritime  ports  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  offer  best  guidance  for  the  construction  of  the  cheapest, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  most  efficient,  system  of  docks,  railway  approaches,  sheds  and 
warehouses. 

It  need  scarcely  be  alluded  to  here  that  it  is  highly  incumbent  upon  all  true-hearted 
lovers  of  their  country  to  strain  every  nerve  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order;  that  no 
undue  risk  be  run  by  any  capitalist  investing  money  in  any  manufacturing  concerns,  such 
as,  say,  the  Armagh  Foundry  and  Works  (which  were  recently  offered  on  sale),  or  in 
other  such  adventures.  For  instance,  between  Decomet  and  Castlewellan  is  a rich  valley, 
which  lias  been  surveyed  for  railway  communication  from  Ballyroney,  on  the  Great 
Northern  line,  to  Dundrum  on  the  County  Down  line;  distance  between  the  two  places  is 
12  miles ; on  this  proposed  line  route,  immediately  beside  Leitrim  Chapel,  is  a rich 
hematite  iron  mine.  A.  comparatively  inexhaustible  supply  of  haematite  iron  ore  is  found 
within  two  feet  of  the  surface  ; and,  in  fact,  ore  is  placed  on  the  footpaths  as  road-metal. 
And  that  it  might  again  become  feasible  to  work  the  copper  mines  in  the  barony  of 
West  Carberry,  county  Cork,  to  the  advantage  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  of  the 
lessees  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  country  people  (farmers,  &c.),  especially  of  the  working 
portion. 

The  sums  of  money  to  be  found,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  for  their  share  of  these  improvements  to  the  city  and  trade  (including  the  con- 
struction of  a fish  market  formed  by  handsome  architectural  arches,  under  the  proposed 
line  from  Harcourt-street,  near,  say,  to  M eath-street),  could  be  made  to  bear  a return  in- 
terest by  a grant  to  levy  dock  and  town  dues  upon  all  goods  entering  or  leaving  the  port. 

In  conclusion,  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  drawing  a comparison  between  the 
annual  receipts  of  the  London  Underground  Kailway  and  the  amount  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  proposed  Dublin  City  extension  railway  traffic,  have  omitted  the  consideration 
that,  whilst  the  former  is  almost  wholly  passenger,  the  latter  would  be  composed  ot 
proceeds  from  an  enormously  increased  goods  traffic,  as  well  as  an  unprecedented  enlarge- 
ment of  passenger  traffie  from  beyond  seas ; and  opponents  of  the  Liffey  loop  line 
scheme  have  not  made  the  slightest  reference  to  the  traffic  returns  of  the  Circular  Railway 
round  Paris  uniting  all  the  numerous  lines  having  termini  in  that  city. 

As  to  other  objections  : of  course,  the  whole  of  these  improvements  cannot  possibly  be 
carried  out  at  once,  consequently  the  Liffey  link,  as  connecting  the  various  lines  with 
the  shipping,  comes  first  in  order,  par  excellence ; and  those  who  complain  that  the  view 
from  Carlisle  Bridge  will  be  obstructed  need  only  to  glance  therefrom  through  the  masts 
and  funnels  of  the  ships  and  steamers,  which  obscure  the  view  thence  of  the  Custom 
House,  and  they  will  see  the  fallacy  of  that  objection: 

The  time  for  running  Sunday  trains  can  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  on  those 
days  with  the  usual  services  in  all  places  of  worship  within  the  city,  and  the  early  trains 
would  afford  facilities  to  bring  more  worshippers  into  the  city  churches  than  at  present 
attend,  and  the  later  trains  would  convey  these  worshippers  back  again  to  their  houses  in 


the  suburbs. 

Handsome  trellis-work  suspension  bridges  across  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  across 
Westland  Row,  would  not  in  anywise  impede  street  traffic,  no  arches  being  required. 

Residents  along  lines  of  railway  become  so  accustomed  to  the  rumbling  of  passing 
trains  with  the  whistling  of  the  engine  that,  with,  perchance,  the  exception  of  a casual 
remark  of  “That  is  an  incoming”  or  “ That  is  an  outgoing  train,”  no  attention  whatever  is 
paid  to  them.  The  swift  motion  of  the  train,  moreover,  circulates  a current  of  fresh  air, 
and  this  is  more  especially  noticeable  on  sultry  days  in  the  crowded  city. 

Finally,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  leading  engineers  of  Stephenson’s  da}'  pro- 
duced a serious  array  of  statistics  to  show  that  the  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
could  never  pay,  which  the  truth  of  the  commercial  axiom  “that,  a supply  creates  a 

demand” 
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demand”  as  much  as  “ a demand  creates  a supply  ” has  since  disproved;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Northampton  who  formerly  successfully  opposed  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  running  through  their  city  only  had  occasion  to  regret  it  once,  viz., 
ever  since  ; until  at  last,  in  fulfilment  of  their  urgent  requirements,  a loop  line  has  been 
constructed  and  so  placed  them  on  the  main  line.  So,  should  the  present  opponents  of 
the  Lift'ey  link  line  succeed  in  theirpresent  endeavour  to  cut  themselves  and  the  trade 
of  the  county  off  from  passing  through  Dublin  to  the  shipping,  they  will  find,  too  late,  that 
they  have  severed  the  main  artery  of  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  the  capital  of  then- 
country.  Owing  to  its  great  natural  advantages,  as  hereinbefore  so  faintly  sketched  out, 
Dublin  ought  to  be  the  chief  port  of  Ireland  ; and  everyone  really  desirous  for  the  well- 
being of  the  country  will,  irrespective  of  creed  or  party,  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
help  on  and  encourage  those  who  are  promoting  the  Liffey  link  line  to  persevere  and 
bring  to  a rapid  conclusion  this  work,  which  must  prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
our  time  to  Ireland  ; a work  which  has  already  had  the  requisite  sanction  from  the 
Legislative  Assembly  formed  of  men  specially  selected  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  alike  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh. 


Appendix,  No.  38. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


LETTER  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Burton  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Baltinglass,  County  Wicklow, 

Sir,  11  July  1885. 

I beg  to  address  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Irish  Industries,  and  as  one 
who  is  known  to  take  a deep  interest  in  the  revival  of  our  decayed  industries,  and  I 
trust  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a few  suggestions  on  the  subject  ol  the  number  of 
buildings  lying  idle  in  this  country  which  were  at  one  time  working  factories. 

Many  causes  are  assigned  for  these  factories  becoming  derelict,  among  others,  “ foreign 
competition,”  “ steam  taking  the  placeof  water  power,”  “ and,  in  many  cases, the  difficulties 
and  expense  of  carriage,”  owing  to  the  want  of  railway  communication.  In  many  in- 
stances this  latter  cause  will  be  now  overcome  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  country  is 
becoming  more  opened  up  by  tramways  and  light  railways. 

1 am  one  of  those  persons  who  firmly  believe  that  'the  only  method  of  resuscitating 
the  industries  of  this  country  is  for  Government  to  step  in,  and  either  give  grants  for 
starting  the  manufacture  of  useful  articles,  or  by  taking  up  the  idle  buildings  by  purchase 
or  at  a rent,  and  manufacturing  articles  which  are  now  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
The  latter  method  would,  I consider,  be  preferable,  as  the  trades  would  certainly  prefer 
purchasing  goods  from  a Government  factory  than  from  a private  firm  or  company,  as  in 
all  probability  he  would  obtain  more  satisfactory  terms,  and  a better  article. 

There  is  standing  on  my  property  at  Stratford-on- Staney,  in  this  county,  an  instance 
of  one  of  these  derelect  buildings,  in  which  some  years  ago,  over  800  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and . cotton.  This  factory  had  to  cease  working  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  carriage,  which  are,  however,  now  overcome  as  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company  have' nearly  completed  a branch  line  to  Baltinglass,  run- 
ning within  three  miles  of  Stratford. 

The  building  I have  referred  to,  which  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  to  which  is  attached 
a powerful  metal  wheel,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Staney,  from  which  there  is  a 
never  failing  supply  of  water.  The  roof  being  in  good  condition,  it  would  not  take  a 
large  outlay  to  put  the  building  in  repair. 

I would  most  gladly  set  this  building  free  of  rent  for  some  years,  if  by  so  doing,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  giving  an  impetus  to  some  industry,  and  thereby  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  unemployed. 

I trust  you  will  consider  this  letter  worthy  of  your  notice,  and'of  that  of  the  Committee. 

And  in  conclusion,  I heartily  wish  you  success  in  your  laudable  endeavours  to  resusci- 
tate the  industries  of  this  country. 

I have,  &c. 

Sir  J.  E.  Eardly  Wilmot,  Bart.,  M.P.,  (signed.)  Wm.  Geo.  Burton. 

House  of  Commons,  W estminster. 
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Appendix,  No.  39. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Hennessy. 


On  Technical  Education  in  Ireland,  by  Henry  Hennessy,  f.r.s. 

(Read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  Dublin,  7th  October  1881.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for  promoting  Social  Science,  at  Birmingham,  I read 
a paper  on  Technical  Education.  The  principal  object  of  that  paper  was  to  combat  the 
conclusions  of  a committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  recommended  the  English  uni- 
versities as  the  proper  places  for  the  cultivation  of  technical  knowledge  in  England.  I 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  great  centres  of  industry  and  manufactures  were  more 
suitable.  My  views  have  been  since  confirmed  by  the  establishment  of  technological 
colleges  and  schools  in  all  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England;  while,  as  far  as  I am  aware 
technology  holds  but  a small  place  in  the  universities. 

While  the  necessity  of  technical  education  in  England  is  thus  practically  acknow- 
ledged, its  importance  for  Ireland  is  now  strongly -forcing  itself  on  public  attention  by 
the  movement  for  promoting  Irish  manufactures. 

If  a great  manufacturing  country  like  England  is  induced,  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, to  supplement  the  practical  knowledge  possessed  by  her  workmen  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  special  schools  for  teaching  the  science  and  arts  applicable  to  technical  in- 
dustry, it  seems  manifest  that  a country  in  which  manufactures  are  far  from  being  so 
largely  developed  should  find  it  essential  to  promote  the  establishment  of  arrangements 
for  increasing  technological  knowledge.  This  will  be  universally  admitted,  but  some 
persons  will  possibly  maintain  that  Ireland  is  not  suited  for  such  operations,  and  that 
Irishmen  are  in  general  not  adapted  for  skilled  industry  pursuits.  As  technical  education 
deals  with  the  individuals  who  are  to  be  educated,  I may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Ireland  for  some  centuries  cannot  be 
taken  as  unqualified  evidence  on  this  point.  It  has  been  the  fashion  for  some  writers 
and  speakers  to  say  that  pursuits  of  an  almost  purely  pastoral  nature,  that  the  labours  of 
shepherds  and  cowherds,  were  those  alone  adapted  to  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people.  Such 
a conclusion  was  formally  supported  in  a paper*  published  some  years  since  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  as  an  induction  from  an  imperfect  and  erroneous  account 
of  the  climate  of  Ireland,  combined  with  peculiar  notions  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  labouring 
population  for  any  but  the  most  simple  and  common  kinds  of  manual  work. 

Ireland,  in  the  opinion  of  such  writers,  seemed  destined  to  be  only  a large  pasture  farm 
for  growing  beef  and  mutton  for  the  consumption  of  our  neighbours  in  Great  Britain  ; and 
the  population  of  Ireland  not  required  for  the  management  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  deemed 
a surplus  population,  whose  dpty  it  was  to  migrate  to  some  distant  country,  or  to  pass 
away  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

To  all  this  I venture  to  give  an  emphatic  denial.  During  the  present  summer  of  1881 1 
visited  the  historical  museums  at  four  of  the  capitals  of  Northern  Europe,  and  I have  com- 
pared their  contend  with  the  objects  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  museum,  the 
historical  collections  of  Ireland.  The  objects  contained  in  these  museums  illustrate  the 
condition  of  technical  art  in  former  ages.  We  may  classify  these  ages  as  (1)  the  prehis- 
toric ; (2)  the  early  mediaeval;  and  (3)  the  later  mediaeval  and  modern.  Generally  speaking, 
I observed  a remarkable  similarity  in  the  ruder  products  of  industry  belonging  to  the 
prehistoric  ages  in  the  museums  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Berlin, and  Dublin. 
In  the  early  mediaeval  epoch  I noticed  much  less  similarity,  and  I was  impressed  with  the 
superiority  of  workmanship  of  many  important  objects  in  the  Irish  collection.  Thus,  some 
of  the  bronze  weapons  and  implements  appeared  more  highly  finished,  the  gold  ornaments 
were  better-designed  and  moire  rich,  and  nothing  among  the  early  mediasval  remains  in  the  four 
northern  capitals  equals  such  specimens  as  the  Cross  of  Cong,  the  Tara  Brooch,  and  the 
Ardagh  Cup.  The  oldest  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm  are  Irish,  and 
no  early  Scandinavian  manuscript  showed  such  finished  illuminations  as  one  of  them  dis- 
played. I was  thus  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages  Ire  and  was  considerably  ahead  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  in  such  technical 
arts  as  the  museums  and  libraries  enable  us  to  directly  study.  In  the  northern  museums, 
and  especially  in  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen,  I noticed  that  the  later  mediaeval  period  is 
represented  by  a most  abundant,  rich,  and  interesting  collection  of  objects.  In  most  of 
the  northern  museums  the  specimens  representing  the  later  mediajval  and  modern  period 
far  surpasses,  in  extent  and  variety,  the  collections  for  the  early  mediaeval  period.  If  we 
turn  to  the  Irish  collection  this  is  completely  reversed.  The  collections  for  later  mediaeval 
periods  for  Ireland  are  so  poor  and  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcelv  worthy  of  attention. 

It 


* By  Mr.  Bence  Jones. 
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It  seems  as  if  the  advance  of  civilization  and  technical  art  indicated  by  the  remains  of  the 
early  medieval  period,  up  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  had  been  suddenly  arrested 
in  Ireland  by  some  convulsion.  No  catastrophe  arising  from  the  outpouring  of  volcanic 
matter,  or  the  instability  of  the  earth’s  crust,  such  as  that  which  destroyed  Pompeii ; no 
deluge  such  as  that  to  which  the  most  venerable  of  records  testifies ; can  be  invoked  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon.  It  was  a political  convulsion  which  arrested  the  advance 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  which  placed  them  for  centuries  in  the  condition  that 
has  led  superficial  observers  to  conclude  that  they  were  incapable  of  a highly-skilled  class 
of  industrial  pursuits.  But  this  is  not  the  impression  made  on  those  who  have  carefully 
compared  the  condition  of  Ireland  with  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  most  comprehensive, 
exact,  and  splendidly-illustrated  work  in  geography  that  has  yet  appeared  is  the  recent 
publication  of  Elisee  Reclus.  He  says : “ Compared  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  civili- 
zation of  Ireland  had  a more  spontaneous  character.  The  English  Conquest  was  an  ir- 
ruption of  barbarians,  which  checked  the  free  development  of  Irish  genius.  . In  losing 
their  liberty  the  inhabitants  of  Erin  lost  also  the  prerogatives  with  which  it  had  en- 
dowed them.  From  that  time  their  influence  in  Europe  ceased  for  a long  period.  All 
civilization  necessarily  disappeared  with  the  atrocious  warfare  that  ravaged  the  soil  of 
Ireland,  and  which  in  some  districts  terminated  only  by  the  absolute  slaughter  of  the 
entire  population.”  . . 

Durino-  the  pa3t  century  the  milder  methods  of  penal  laws  against  education  and  manu- 
facturing industry  were  not  less  effective  in  repressing  all  kinds  of  culture  among  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people.  . . ' . ’ . 

During  the  present  century  the  repressive  policy  has  given  way  to  one  of  an  entirely 
different  kind.  Elementary  education  has  been  made  accessible  to  the  English-speaking 
population  ; higher  education  has  been  made  more  free  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
disabilities  which  shut  out  many  from  its  enjoyment;  while  different  branches  of  industry 
have  been  pursued  without  restriction.  The  results  of  these  industries  prove  beyond 
dispute  the  capacity  of  Irishmen  for  skilled  work,  and  show,  that  the  Irish  race  has  not 
lost  the  ability  for  technical  arts  manifested  in  the  remains  preserved  in  museums,  or 
referred  to  in  historical  documents. 

This  conclusion  should  inspire  confidence  in  the  movement  now  in  progress  for  the 
development  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland.  But  when  we  reflect  that,  in  a manu- 
facturing country  like  England,  the  valuable  practical  experience  which  has  been  accu- 
mulated in  many  a workshop  and  factory  is  not  considered  sufficient  to  enable  England 
to  hold  her  hi°-h  industrial  position  against  the  competition  of  other  nations,  we  are  bound 
to  ask  what  is° the  condition  she  demands.  The  reply  is,  a well-constituted  system  of 
technical  education.  In  London,  and  in  the  great  towns  of  England,  the  promotion  of 
technical  education  for  the  industrial  classes  is  now  recognised  as  a subject  of  paramount 
national  interest.  . 

If  we  inquire  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  certain  European  nations  have. succeeded  in 
equalling,  or  even  surpassing,  the  results  of  English  industry,  the  reply  will  be,  by  the 
fact  thaf  a better  technical  education  wfis  in  operation  in  those  countries.  It  . seems  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  the  industrial  movement  in  Ireland  should  be  accompanied  by  active 
work  in  educating  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  carrying  on  the  useful  arts.  The 
experience  obtained  in  other  countries  demonstrates  that  successful  technical  education 
must  be  based  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  of  those  sciences  and  arts  which 
bear  directly  upon  industry.  Such  sciences  and  arts  properly  constitute  the  province  of 
technical  colleges  and  schools.  The  practical  exercise  in.the  useful  arts  themselves  belong 
to  the  workshop  and  the  factory.  The  kind  of  education  obtained  in  this  way  has  been 
hitherto  practised  in  connection  with  trade  apprenticeships,  but  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  study  of  the  principles  on  which  technology  is  based  has  arisen  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period. 

For  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden  technological  colleges  have  long  been 
established  which  greatly  surpass  in  magnitude  and  importance  those  established  in 
England.  In  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Munich  there  were  recently  47  professors  with 
41  lecturers.  In  the  similar  oneat  Zurich  90 professors  with  14  assistants;  and  these  are  also 
provided  with  extensive  laboratories,  libraries,  and  all  kinds  of  appliances  for  technical 
education.  These,  as  ivell  as  the  Technological  Institute  at  Stockholm,  are  . located  in 
colossal  buildings,  and  the  organisation  has  been  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
highest  personages  in  the  State.  The  institutes  for  technical  education  in  France  are  so 
well  known,  and  have  been  so  fruitful  in  results,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
them,  except  by  remarking  that  they  have  assisted  in  forming  some  of  the  professors  who 
are  now  engaged  in  advancing  such  education  in  Ireland.  Here  I am  reminded  that 
technical  eefueation  has  been  pursued  in  this  country  on  a smaller  scale,  indeed,  than  in 
those  above  mentioned,  but  yet  recently  with  fair  success.  On  account  of.  the  small 
amount  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Dublin,  I did  not  express  any  great  anticipation  of 
success  for  the  College  of  Science  about  the  time  I read  my  first  paper  on  Technical 
Education  in  Ireland.  Since  that  time  I have  found  the  industrial  and  manufacturing 
classes  inDublin  havealmost  alone  taken  an  earnest  interest  in  the  college.  This  is  not  unna- 
tural, for  in  like  manner  few  outside  the  legal  profession  are  interested  in  the  King’s  Inns, 
and  few  outside  the  medical  profession  in  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
rank  of  Dublin  as  a manufacturing  town  is  subordinate  to  its  position  as  a commercial 
port,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  legal  and  administrative  services  for  Ireland.  Should  manu- 
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facturing  industry  command  increased  attention,  the  number  of  persons  directly  interested 
in  technical  education  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  direct  proportion. 

It  is  significant  to  note  the  kind  of  English  authority  upon  technical  education  whose 
views  are  prominently  quoted  by  Professor  Liversidge.  Defective  as  technical  edu- 
cation has  been  up  to  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  compared  to  the 
Continent  of  i'.urope,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  British  men  of  science  have  pur- 
sued technology  with  brilliant  results.  Among  scientific  engineers  and  mechanics,  metallur- 
gists, and  textile  manufacturers  who  have  advanced  the  knowledge  of  their  pursuits  by 
their  writings  and  discoveries,  the  names  of  Rankine,  Armstrong,  Bessemer,  Percy,  Siemens 
have  long  held  a foremost  place.  In  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  those  who  are 
identified  with  scientific  technology  are  men  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  exact  sciences  to 
the  useful  arts.  But  in  England,  strange  to  say,  the  organising  of  these  studies  is  apparently 
not  at  all  the  affair  of  those  who  succeed  in  carrying  them  on.  What  would  be  said  if,  on 
the  organisation  of  the  courses  of  study  for  law  in  the  various  inns  of  court,  the  views,  not 
of  the  most  eminent  counsel,  of  judges,  or  former  Chancellors,  were  to  be  quoted,  but  of 
medical  doctors  and  sui-geons.  On  the  subject  of  technical  education  it  is  not  one  of  the 
class  of  great  scientific  technologists  who  is  quoted  as  the  leading  authority,  but  an  eminent 
biologist ; one  whose  valuable  scientific  experiments  have  shed  much  light  on  obscure 
problems  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  and  who  has  contributed  in  this  way  to  advance 
the  rational  knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  treating  living  beings,  both  in  health  and  dis- 
ease. As  a naturalist.  Professor  Liversidge  may  be  excused  for  attaching  much  impor 
tance  to  the  opinion  of  a distinguished  biologist  upon  any  subject;  but  other  people  may 
be  excused  if  they  attach  less  weight  to  such  opinions  than  to  the  comparative  results 
of  successful  undertakings  carried  on  unbiassed  by  biological  ideas,  as  compared  with  failures 
in  cases  where  the  “ ologies  ” were  admitted  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects  of  instruction. 

The  experience  gathered  by  those  who  have  studied  the  question  most  closely  on  the 
Continent  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  mere  lectures,  even  accompanied  by  models  and 
experiments,  leave  only  evanescent  impressions.  This  is  still  more  strongly  felt  when  the 
audience,  composed  of  workmen  and  apprentices,  is  prepared  for  the  lecture  courses  by  an 
imperfect  elementary  education,  while  their  daily  habits  draw  them  towards  looking 
solely  to  practical  and  material  results. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  object  of  workmen,  after  their  daily  toil,  in  co ming for  instruction, 
is  to  acquire  such  technical  inforipation  as  they  can  most  readily  apply  to  their  handicrafts. 
The  instruction  they  receive  should,  therefore,  be  constantly  illustrated  by  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  principles  inculcated.  The  pupils  working  at  technical  studies  should,  after 
hearing  an  exposition  of  the  subject,  be  called  upon  to  execute  some  of  the  earlier  applica- 
tions of  the  principles  which  had  been  developed. 

Questions  involving  calculations  of  an  elementary  kind,  geometrical  construction,  and 
modelling  should  be  thus  practically  solved.  Drawing  and  practical  geometry  should 
hold  the  first  place  in  this  kind  of  technical  instruction.  For  some  branches  of  technology 
exercises  in  the  manipulation  of  physical  and  chemical  experiments  will  be  extremely  im- 
portant. 

More  than  20  years  ago  such  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  on  Techni- 
cal Education  appointed  by  the  French  Government.  This  commission  consisted  of  the 
heads  of  the  principal  technical  colleges,  and  the  most  eminent  men  engaged  in  practical 
applications.  The  subject  they  most  emphatically  recommended  for  all  kinds  of  work- 
men was  drawing,  especially  geometrical  drawing,  from  whence  they  anticipated  he  would 
comprehend  principles  by  which  he  could  calculate  the  surface,  volume,  and  weights  of 
objects  entering  into  the  operations  of  his  handiwork.  If  technical  education  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  Ireland  we  must  prefer  the  views  of  .such  men,  while  we  take  a salutary  warn- 
ing from  the  history  of  our  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

Now  comes  the  question,  what  should  be  the  kind  of  technical  education  immediately  use- 
ful in  Ireland  ? To  this  I reply,  that  the  experience  gained  in  other  countries  points  out 
that  sound  elementary  principles  of  certain  sciences  must  be  first  taught.  All  technical 
students  must  know  how  to  weigh,  measure,  and  calculate. 

They  must  also  be  practically  exercised  in  geometrical  and  freehand  drawing.  Other 
subjects  should  be  more  or  less  studied,  according  to  the  ultimate  speciality  of  each  stu- 
dent. These  subjects  are,  principally,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy.  In  the 
higher  technical  colleges  the  courses  on  these  subjects  can  be  made  complete  and  exhaus- 
tive, but  for  technical  education  adapted  to  the  working  classes  the  scientific  courses 
must  necessarily  be  more  elementary  and  restricted.  As  the  position  of  Ireland  in  regard 
to  industry  resembles  that  of  some  of  the  Continental  nations  anterior  to  the  development 
of  technical  arts  and  knowledge  in  their  schools  and  factories,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
consider  what  has  been  done  in  these  countries.  In  France,  Saxony.*  and  other  nations  the 
schools  for  teaching  general  scientific  and  artistic  principles  and  methods  have  been 
accompanied  by  practical  schools  wherein  weaving,  spinning,  turning,  and  other  handi- 
crafts have  been  successfully  taught.  A similar  course  might  be  followed  in  Ireland 
with  similar  results. 

If  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dawsonf  to  convert  some,  or  all,  the  national  model  schools 
into  technical  schools  should  be  adopted,  an  excellent  opportunity  would  be  presented  for 

carrying 


* See  Feltkin  on  Technical  Education  in  a Saxon  town. 

t Now  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  Chairma  ii  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1882. 
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carrying  out  tbe«e  yiews.  If  this  should  he  done,  I would  strongly  recommend  that  the 
first  schools  organised  for  this  purpose  should  be  in  localities  where  the  manufactures 
taught  were  already  in  operation.  Afterwards  wherever  extensive  factories  were  m 
course  of  construction  a technical  school  should  be  simullaneously  established,  so  as  to 
furnish  a nursery  on  the  spot  for  the  class  of  skilled  workers  these  factories  would  here- 

a *The  model  schools  are  already  supplied  with  the  means  and  appliances  for  teaching  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  physical  science,  and  probably  in  many  instances  drawing.  If 
so  the  only  addition  required  in  order  to  render  them  technical  schools  would  be  appli- 
ances for  instruction  in  practical  handicrafts,  such  as  spinning  and  weaving  textile  fabrics, 
turning  and  shaping  parts  of  machinery,  pottery,  glass,  and  other -manufactures  involving 
practical  manipulating  culture.  . . . . , , ..  » 

The  transformation  of  the  schools  would  possibly  be  accompanied  with  the  cessation  of 
some  branches  of  instruction  which  have  no  connection  with  technology,  and  if  any  im- 
portant saving  should  be  thus  effected  it  might  become  available  for  the  expenditure i in- 
volved in  the  teaching  of  pupils  in  the  practical  arts  such  as  I have  mentioned,  lhe 
limber  technical  education  is  already  in  operation  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  where 
instruction  is  given  to  students  in  those  sciences  which  are  closely  connected  with  mining, 
manufactures,  and  engineering.  Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  professors  the  same 
results  cannot  be  as  yet  expected  as  in  the  great  technical  colleges  of  the  Continent,  but 
the  college  is  provided  with  laboratories,  a library,  and  various  collections  and  appliances 
which  are  as  complete  as  those  of  some  of  the  great  technical  colleges  m Europe.  The 
courses  of  instruction  have  been  remodelled  so  as  to  be  more  specific,  and  more  directly 
applicable  to  each  of  the  technological  departments  comprehended  m the  college  arrange- 
ments. In  this  way  students  will  be  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  college  career 
occupied  with  studies  closely  connected  with  their  future  professional  avocations.  I hese 
arrangements  will  come  fully  into  operation  only  during  the  present  session  of  the  college, 
and  it’is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  will  show  the  wisdom  of  the  improvements. 

Almost  all  the  students  who  have  successfully  passed  through  the  college  have  obtained 
employment,  either  in  connection  with  scientific  education  or  m the  technical  arts  and 
manufactures.  Of  the  latter  the  majority  have  obtained  positions  in  England  and  the 
colonies,  but  a steadily-increasing  demand  must  arise  for  men  of  a high  order  of  techno- 
logical knowledge  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  if  the  proposed  deve  op- 
ment  of  manufacturing  industry  should  be  earnestly  pushed  forward  to  its  complete 


realisation.  , . , , ■ • 

Examinations  connected  with  technical  education  must  embrace  its  two  great  divisions, 
namely,  first,  the  preliminary  arts  and  sciences ; and,  secondly,  the  useful  arts  which 
form  technoloo-y.  For  the  latter  I have  never  entertained  the  smallest  shadowof  a doubt 
that  the  examinations  should  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  universally  employed  for  testing 
proficiency  in  the  fine  arts.  Pupils  of  the  Academy  at  Rome,  Pans,  London,  &c.  are 
tested  as  to  their  ability  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  not  by  oral  or  written 
Questions,  but  by  an  examination  of  the  drawings,  paintings,  or  models  they  can  produce 
by  their  own  handiwork  and  skill.  I should  prefer  to  select  a workman  in  like  manner  ; . 
not  in  consequence  of  his  answers  on  paper  to  my  questions  regarding  his  trade,  but  by 
what  he  could  actually  do,  or  what  he  actually  performed.  Many  years  ago  I published 
a discourse  on  this,  in  which  I strongly  expressed  similar  views  _ as  to  pure  science  ; 
such  views  are  still  more  emphatically  urgent  with  regard  to  practical  studies  of  every 


kind. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 

By  Canon  Baffot,  Fontstown  Glebe,  Kildare. 

> For  some  years  I have  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of  this,  the  staple 
agricultural  industry  of  Ireland. 

In  1877  I visited  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Normandy,  the  countries 
principally  exporting  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom.  My  object  was  to  try  and  ascer- 
tain why  the  foreign  article,  especially  in  winter,  far  exceeded  our  own  in  price,  if  not  in 
quality.  On  my  return  I wrote  a Report,  which  1 now  hand  in. 

My  first  step  was  to  go  to  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  and  to 
the  principal  Irish  railways,  and  point  out  to  them  that  if  the  Irish  dairy  farmer  was  to 
be  induced  to  improve  his  butter  and  turn  out  an  article  equal  to  the  Normandy,  he  must 
be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  regard  to  quick  transit  for  so  perishable  an  article,  and 
low  rates  of  carriage  to  London.  The  various  railway  companies  most  heartily  went  into 
the  matter,  and  eventually  adopted  my  suggestion  of  a uniform  rate  to  London  from  every 
railway  station  in  Ireland  of  one  halfpenny  per  lb.,  with  a minimum  of  2 s.  6 d.  for  each 
consignment;  and  also  agreed  to  carry  these  consignments  by  passenger  express  trains. 
Thus  a farmer  living  at  '1  ralee,  206  miles  from  Dublin,  can  place  his  fresh  butter  on  a 
London  counter  at  11  o’clock  a.m.  the  day  after  he  has  churned  it.  Tralee  train  leaves 
at  10.15  a.m.,  and  arrives  in  London  7.15  a.m.  next  morning.  This  being  arranged,  the 
next  step  was  to  press  upon  the  dairy  farmers  the  making  of  fine  qualities  of  fresh  butter, 
and  to  instruct  them  how  to  do  it.  I induced  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  to 
establish  a travelling  dairy,  which  was  constructed  according  to  my  design. 

This  dairy,  which  when  closed  for  travelling  looks  like  a large  furniture  van,  is  drawn 
from  place  to  place  by  one  horse  ; when  required  for  work  the  wheels  are  removed,  the 
upper  halves  of  side  are  thrown  up  and  form  a sloping  roof,  and  the  lower  halves  of  sides 
draw  out,  and  there  is  then  formed  a covered  apartment  12  feetx  10  feet,  furnished  with 
all  appliances  for  a six-cow  dairy,  with  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on  from  an  arrangement  at 
the  back.  A gallery  or  platform  was  generally  erected  on  each  side,  which  enabled  about 
50  persons  comfortably  to  hear  and  see  what  was  going  on.  In  the  course  of  the  day  there 
were  generally  three  churnings  and  making  up  of  butter,  with  an  explanatory  lecture 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  Dairy-maids  who  attended  the  demonstrations  on  three  days 
might  at  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  present  themselves  for  examination  by  the  society’s 
lecturer,  and  in  the  event  of  sufficient  merit  receive  prices  of  1 /.  or  10  s.,  along  with 
R.  A.  S.  certificate.  At  some  examinations  there  were  23  candidates,  and  never  less  than 
seven.  The  staff  with  dairy  consisted  of  a qualified  lecturer,  a dairy-maid,  and  a labourer. 
The  charge  for  hiring  dairy  and  staff  was  7 l.  per  week,  and  road  and  rail  carriage,  which, 
on  account  of  the  liberality  of  the  railway  company,  were  very  low.  The  first  year  the 
dairy  and  staff  were  kept  fully  employed  from  May  to  November,  and  amongst  its  visits 
was  one  (by  special  permission  of  the  society)  to  Birmingham  Dairy  Show.  The  cost  of  the 
dairy,  exclusive  of  liftings,  was  115  l. 

I much  regret  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  are  making  no  efforts 
to  keep  up  this  educational  work,  which  did  so  much  practical  good  that  at  the  London 
Dairy  Show  in  October  1881  there  were  140  entries  of  fresh  butter  from  Ireland,  and 
one  was  able  to  trace  as  on  a map,  by  the  prizes  and  commendations,  where,  the  Travelling 
Educational  Dairy  had  been.  I regret  to  say  “ The  Dairy  ” is  now  rotting  away  in  a 
store  in  Dublin,  though  there  never  was  a time  when  its  services  were  more  needed,  or,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  more  appreciated  and  valued. 

My  next  efforts  were  to  try  and  induce  the  dairy  farmers  to  combine  and  send  their 
cream  into  factories.  Through  the  great  personal  influence  and  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
Michael  Power,  c.c.  of  Hospital  (whose  evidence  before  this  Committee  would  be  of  great 
value),  the  first  creamery  was  established  at  Hospital,  which  I understand  is  now  turning 
out  as  much  butter  as  they  did  last  year,  and  that  the  current  price  in  London  now  is  a 
shade  over  best  foreign. 

The  following  is  a detailed  account  of  the  factory  : — 

“ The  shareholders  of  the  company  are  all  dairy  farmers,  who  in  order  to  benefit  by 
the  creamery  must  be  proprietor  of  one  share  for  every  ten  cows  he  has  milkino-.  The 
nominal  capital  is  5,000./.  in  5 /.  shares,  with  3 /.  paid  up.  The  creamery  covers  a°pace  of 
75  feet  by  60  feet,  and  is  fitted  up  with  Swedish  and  Danish  separators,  nine  churns,  three 
large  butter-workers,  mill  for  bruising  linseed,  pump,  &c.,  the  power  being  supplied  by  a 
10-H.  P.  Robey  engine.  In  autumn  it  is  intended  to  light  the  creamery  by  electricity. 
The  total  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  creamery  and  plant  has  been  1,000  7.  It  was  designed, 

planned, 
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planned,  and  erected  under  my  personal  superintendence.  Every  farmer  sending  in 
cream  must  assent  to  the  following  rules : 

« (i.)  The  dairies  and  cowsheds  to  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
authorised  officer  of  the  company,  to  see  they  are  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

“ (2.)  All  vessels  used  in  connection  with  the  dairy,  and  supplies  to  the  factory, 
must  be  well  scalded  with  boiling  water  immediately  before  and  after  use. 

" (3.)  All  milk  and  cream  sent  into  the  factory  must  he  in  gauged  cans,  either  ten 
or  five  gallons,  which  can  be  purchased  from  the  company  at  15  s.  ard  10  s.  each. 

“ (4.)  Milk  and  cream  to  be  sent  in  at  the  hours  laid  down  by  the  manager. 

“ (5.)  No  milk  or  cream  is  to  be  sent  in  from  any  cows  bulling,  out  of  health, 
receiving  medicine,  or  from  newly-calved  cows,  until  the  milk  boils  without 
curdling. 

“(6.)  All  milk  must  be  strained  immediately  after  milking,  and  must  be  skimmed 
before  it  has  turned  the  least  sour. 

“ (7.)  No  cream  can  be  received  at  the  factory  that  is  more  than  48  hours  skimmed, 
that  isj  two  days’  skimming  may  come;  in  to  be  churned  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day.  The  cream  of  milk  separated  at  the  factory  will  be  kept  in  sealed  cans,  and 
churned  three  or  four  separations  together. 

“ (8.)  Each  skimming  is  to  be  kept  separate,  and  only  mixed  immediatelybefore  it 
is  sent  to  the  factory. 

“(9.)  Payment  for  cream  will  be  made  as  follows  Each  shareholder’s  cream  will 
be  churned  separately,  and  he  will  be  paid  for  the  quantity  of  butter  produced.  He 
must  take  away  the  buttermilk  at  such  times  as  shall  be  arranged  by  the  manager. 

“(10.)  The  manager  will  issue  a receipt  for  all  cream  and  milk  received,  and  also 
docket  for  each  churning,  stating  the  number  of  pounds  produced  and  the  price  for 


same. 

“(11.)  Payment  for  butter  will  be  made  weekly,  fortnightly,  monthly,  or  quarterly, 
if  desired. 

“ (12.)  Any  complaints  of  shareholders  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  addressed  to 
the  board  of  directors,  who  will  meet  weekly. 

“(13.)  Shareholders  are  admissible  to  the  factory  on  visitors’  days,  or  on  other  days, 
if  accompanied  by  a director.  Under  no  circumstances  can  persons  not  share- 
holders be  admitted  except  on  visiting  days  or  on  written  order  of  chairman. 


“The  cream  is  delivered  at  the  factory  before  seven  a.m.,  and  with  it  a ticket  stating  the 
name  of  the  shareholder  and  the  number  of  gallons.  The  receiving  clerk  checks  the 
quantity  as  it  is  passed  in,  and  sends  it  on  to  the  head  dairymaid,  who  writes  on  the 
ticket  liie  number  of  the  churn  it  is  to  go  to.  When  the  butter  is  churned  it  is  removed 
to  the  butter  worker,  and  after  the  milk  is  taken  out  it  is  weighed  up  and  classified  by 
the  manao-er.  The  original  ticket  follows  the  butter  through  each  stage,  from  the  recep- 
tion of  the  cream  at  the  door  to  the  weighing  up  and  classification.  After  this  it  is 
handed  into  the  office,  where  the  clerk  files  it,  first  having  written  in  duplicate  a receipt 
as  follows  ‘ Received  from  M.  A.  — gal.  of  cream,,  which  produced  — lbs.  of  outter 
— class  at  - s.  - d.  per  pound,  amounting  to  - 1.  - s.  - d.,  is  placed  to  his  credit  in  our  books. 
Signed.’  The  messenger  who  brought  in  the  cream  takes  back  the  buttermilk, 
receiving  this  receipt.  When  the  butter  is  weighed  and  classified  it  is  put  with  all  butter 
of  the  same  classification.  The  whole  is  then  slightly  salted  (1£  per  cent,  of  salt)  on  the 
butter  worker  and  packed  in  56  lbs.  boxes  or  tubs  for  the  London  or  Dublin  market. 
The  smallest  farmer’s  (five  cows)  cream  is  producing  the  highest  class  butter,  and  he  is 
receivino-  net  for  it  at  least  2 d.  per  lb.  more  than  any  small  farmer  in  Munster  selling  it 
in  an  open  market.  Out  of  the  1,400  lb.  turned  out  daily,  for  1,200  lb.  the  top  price  is 
paid,  and  for  200  lb.  1 d.  less.  If  these  prices  are  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Cork 
market  it  will  be  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  butter  sold  there  is  3 d.  per  lb.  less  than  at 
Hospital,  and  some  of  it  much  less.  Presuming,  then,  there  was  a daily  average  of  45 
tons  in  market,  30  tons  at  3 d.  per  lb.  (difference  between  Cork  and  Hospital  prices) 
amounts  to  740  /.,  showing  a weekly  loss  of  4,500 1 The  working  expenses  of  the 
factory,  depreciation  of  plant,  &c.,  is  18  s.  weekly,  or  a - halfpenny  per  lb.  on  the  output 
of  butter.  The  company’s  butter  already  has  attained  the  highest  place  in  the  Dublin 
and  London  markets,  and  we  are  informed  the  demand  is  for  an  unlimited  quantity  of  it. 
The  railway  companies  have  put  on  special  ventilated  waggons,  and  have  given  special 
facilities,  so  that  butter  made  at  Hospital  (120  miles  from  Dublin)  Creamery  to-day 
reaches  London  by  express  service  to-morrow  night.”  A, 

There  are  two  more  creameries  opening  next  week  in  Ireland.  One  at  Oaiba  ly,  county 
Tipperary,  of  which  Rev.  P.  Ryan,  p.p.,  is  the  promoter  ; another  at  Gootehill,  county 
Cavan  ; Doctor  Moorhead  promoter.  There  is  also  a most  successful  dairy  factory,  at 
Middleton,  county  Cork,  of  which  Mr.  Penrose  Fitzgerald  is  promoter  and  managing 
director.  Their  system  is  to  buy  the  milk  from  the  farmers,  separate  it  by  mechanical 
separators,  making  butter  of  the  cream,  and  selling  and  feeding  live-stock  with  the 
separated  milk. 
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These  are  all  the  factories  that  I am  aware  of  in  Ireland. 

I now  come  to  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline  in  value  of  Irish  butter,  as 
compared  with  foreign  ; and  what  are  the  remedies.  In  my  opinion,  the  decline  in  value 
is  attributable  : — 

1.  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Normandy  are  supplying  our  markets  during  the 
winter  months  with  a slightly  salted  fresh  butter,  which  has  been  gradually  displacing 
and  driving  from  our  markets  the  heavily  salted  summer  and  autumn  butter  of 
Ireland.  Thus  the  winter  market,  as  an  outlet  for  our  over-production  in  summer,  is 
being  rapidly  abolished. 

2.  The  vast  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  quality  of  butterine,  so 
difficult  to  detect  from  even  the  best  butter,  has  been  tlx-iving  out,  and  will 
eventually  banish  altogether,  all  ill-flavoured,  smoky,  watery,  and  heavily  salted 
butter. 

3.  The  impetus  given  to  the  sale  of  butterine  by  its  being  allowed  to  be  imported 
under  the  classification  of  butter,  and  the  almost  unchecked  sale  of  it,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  as  pure  butter. 

4.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  any  one  particular  of  the  exported  Irish  butter, 
which  makes,  it  imperative  on  the  purchaser  to  iron  (or  test)  every  firkin  and  butt, 
difference  in  colour,  salting  texture,  packing,  and  package,  and  in  allowance  for 
tares.  Take  the  Cork  firsts,  for  example,  purchasers  find  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  in 
butter  beax-ing  the  same  bx-and. 

5.  The  pernicious  system  in  operation  in  most  country  mai’kets  of  buying  small 
farmers’  butter  at  an  all-round  price,  the  prices  generally  being  from  2 d.  to  3 d.  per 
lb.  tinder  the  value  of  the  best  butter  and  over  the  worst  butter  in  the  market. 
Consequently,  so  far  from  there  being  an  incentive  to  improve  its  quality,  it  is  exactly 
the  reverse. 

And  now  for  the  remedies  : — 

1st.  I put  education  first,  and  I cannot  do  better  than  give  the  following  extract 
from  my  report,  after -my  x-eturn  from  the  Continent  in  1877  : — 

“ I cannot  hope  that  any  report  of  mine  will  to  any  appreciable  extent  change 
the  habits  and  customs  of  a people ; to  do  this  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  that  I affirm  that  the  commencement  of  a new  and  improved  era  in 
dairy  management  must  be  made  in  educating  in  our  industrial  and  national  model 
schools  the  young  in  both  sexes  in  the  first  principles  of  dairy  management,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  dairy  colleges  for  the  further  instruction  of  farmers’  sons  and 
daughters. 

“When  I see  a country  like  Sweden,  with  only  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  so 
alive  to  the  importance  of  dairy  education  as  to  have  three  large  dairy  colleges 
under  Government ; and  Denmark,  with  only  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  its 
Government  college  and  private  schools,  like  the  one  under  Mr.  Tesdorpf;  and 
North  Germany,  with  its  splendid  college  and  staff  of  professors  exclusively  fox- 
dairy  instruction ; surely  it  behoves  us  in  Ireland  to  teach  our  people  that  the 
maniifacture  of  first-class  butter  is  not  to  be  done  by  rule  of  thumb,  but  that  it 
requires  the  most  careful  manipulation  in  all  its  stages : given  the  x-equisite  educa- 
tion, we  can  always  ensure  the  finest  butter  of  uniform  equality  throughout  the  year. 
I unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the  high  position  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  taken  in 
the  production  of  first-class  butter  is  owing  to  the  belief  of  the  inhabitants  (and 
their  action  on  that  belief)  that-  education  in  dairy  management  will  produce  excel- 
lence in  the  article  manufactured. 

“ I would  then  most  earnestly  impress  upon  our  Government  to  utilize  the  means 
they  have  at  their  disposal  by  adding,  where  practicable,  to  the  Industrial  and  Model 
National  Schools,  a dairy  school  with  a wox-king  dairy,  which,  in  its  own  centre,  may 
be  a model  in  construction,  in  its  appliances,  and  above  all  in  its  manufacture  of 
first-class  butter — a dairy,  in  fact,  which  will  turn  out  daix-ymen  and  women 
thoroughly  taught  the  work  of  a dairy,  and  the  necessity  for  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness  in  all  departments  of  its  work. 

“At  Alnarp  College,  in  Sweden,  I was  informed  that  dairymaids  holding  the 
diploma  of  the  college- were  worth,  in  the  labour  market,  twice  the  wages  of  those 
without  such  diploma. 

“ -At  Copenhagen  College  I found  that  fax-mei-s’  sons  had  come  to  leax-n  dairy  work 
from  evex-y  part  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone  excepted. 

“ It  would  be  far  better,  in  my  opinion,  from  every  point  of  view,  that  our 
Governmexit  should  spend  less  money  on  teaching  the  female  portion  of  our  labourino- 
and  small  farmers’  classes  what,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  unfits  them  for  their  station 
in  after  life  ; we  mean  the  higher  branches  of  education;  and  that  they  should  spend 
more  money  in  instructing  them  in  daixy,  needle,  and  laundry  work,  and  simple 
cookery;  such  an  education  as,  in  fact,  would  make  them  in  after  life  thrifty, 
industrious,  cleanly,  and  real  helpmates  to  their  husbands  and  families.” 

And 
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And  again,  in  “ Easy  Lessons  on  Dairying,”  which  I published  in  1883,  I said,— 

“ I am  firmly  convinced  that  Ireland  will  never  attain  to  the  position  which  she 
ouo-ht  in  regard  to  the  butter  she  exports  until  a general  scheme  ot  dairy  education 
is  established.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  have  shown  us  what  education  can  do. 
Our  own  dairy  school  at  Cork  has  conclusively  demonstrated  the  grand  results 
obtained  by  dairy  education.  Hardly  a day  passes  that  I do  not  receive  letters 
asking  me  to  recommend  a dairymaid,  and  my  reply  is,  I know  of  none.  1 believe 
a grant  of  10,000  l.  per  annum  would  amply  suffice  to  establish  two  good  dairy 
colleges,  with  six  or  eight  first-class  dairy  schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 

“ Practical  dairving  should  be  first  taught  for  three  months  at  the  schools,  which 
would  thus  turn ‘'out  well-qualified  dairymaids.  The  college  shouid  receive  those 
pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  school,  and  who  wished  for  fuithei  .education, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  for  another  three  months,  which  would  enable  them  to 
receive  a diploma.  This  diploma  would  entitle  the  holder  to  receive  pupils,  and  so 
turn  wherever  she  was  located  into  a dairy  school;  these  dairy  schools,  oi  course,  to. 
be  under  the  rules,  supervision,  and  direction  of  the  college. 

« And  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  a system?  . 

« The  dairymaid  holding  the  diploma  would  be  eagerly  sought  after  Dy  large  dairy 
farmers,  because  the  pupils  she  would  receive  would,  besides  paying  most  part  of  her 

stipend  by  fees,  give  the  farmers  their  labour  for  their  board.  . 

“ Thus  alter  a few  years,  we  should  probably  have  scores  of  first-class  daily 
schools,  not  costing  the  Government  anything;  and  by  the  uniform  system  or  butter- 
makino- tauo-ht  in  them,  we  should  draw  into  Ireland  some  of  the  14  millions  that 
now  go  to  foreign  countries  for  an  article  with  which  none  should  be  able  to 
compete  on  equal  grounds  with,  us,  viz.,  fresh  buttei.  . ’ 

“I  shall  always  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  but  must  ask  inquirer  to  enclose, 
the  queries  written  on  half  side  of  sheet,  leaving  other  half  blank  for  lepliea,  and  a 
stamped  directed  envelope. 


“ Fontstown  Glebe,  Kildare. 


:c  Richard  W.  Bagot .” 


These  extracts  contain  all  that  I can  urge  in  favour  of  our  Government  spending s0™ 
of  the  education  grants  on  teaching  our  people  what  will  really  benefit  them  in  after 

llfif  you  ask  me  how  you  can  best  encourage  Irish  domestic  industries  as  well  as  domestic 
hannmess  in  our  cottages,  I say,  change  your  whole  system  of  education,  a system  which, 
as^SSr^'pSnhi?  actually  unfitting  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  peasant  and  small 
farmers’  daughters  to  fill  the  station  of  life  God  has  placed  her  in.  Teach  her,  along  with 
reading  writing,  &c„  how  to  make  a good,  thrifty,  industrious  wife,  by  a knowledge  of 
cooking  laundry,  baking,  dairy,  poultry  raising,  cottage  gardening,  tec. 

When  this  is  done  we  may  expect  to  find  the  next  generation  a thrift, ^ 
people!  ' I received  part  of  my  own  education  m an  industrial  school,  and  I know  the  value 

“ with  revardto  dairy  education,  being  connected  with  a small  factory  dairy  In  Dublin 
I applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  know  if  I had  dairymaids  trained 
there,  and  also  at  Hospital  Creamerie,  would  they  hold  an  examination  penodically,  and  if 
the  candidates  were  deemed  worthy,  give  us  result  fees ; but  no,  I got.  tire  usual  reply, 
no  public  funds  available  for  that  purpose;  nor  have  they,  I suppose,  made  any.  application 
to  the  proper  authorities  since  to  allow  funds  for  the  purpose.,  hodheaper  and,  my 
mind,  better  way  than  allowing  factory  result  fees  for  hands  trained  in  them. 

2 I believe  the  general  adoption  of  the  factory  and  creamerie  system,  in  the  absence  of 
a daiiw -educated  pfople,  the  next  best  remedy.  It  must  always  be  borne  m mind  that 
the  great  success  Pof  the  foreign  butter  and  butterme  is  owing  to  its  uniformity  in  all 
mrtfculars  ■ that  I have  before  said  the  Irish  butter  wants.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  North 
Germany  have  attained  this  uniformity  by  education,  commenced  20  years  ago.  Butterme 
attains  h bv  the  factory  system,  so,  to  overtake  now  our  position,  we  must  do  it  by  factones, 
fn  wlrich  one  experienced  dairymaid  will  do  for  100  farms  It  may  be  interesting  to 
l +V10+  ot  the'dairv  factory  I am  connected  within  Dublin,  we  are  receiving  tlnee 
days' a^  week  cream  for  churning  from  farmers  120  miles  from  Dublin,  and  find  it  always 
arrives  in  good  condition.  Fresh  churned  butter  commands  a very  high  price  in  a larae 

CltTn  the  establishment  of  creameries  at  railway  stations  almost  unlimited  quantities  of 
cr^W^sSan  by  rail.  Professor  Arnold,  the  great  American  dairy  authority  says 
« farmer  would  have  as  much  business  in  grinding  his  own  wheat  and  makipg  flom, . a 
he  li as  to  manufacture  his  cream  into  butter;  it  is  the  farmer’s  business  to  produce  the  raw 
material  • the  manufacturer,  to  turn  out  the  manufactured  article. 

In  addition  to  creameries,  there  are  many  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  IS ormandy  factory 
, .3  i nyvniicnhip  the  leadin'*-  feature  of  which  is  the  selling  of  the  butter  in  the 

marketslvcsh  churned  and  made  up  without  salt.  The  butter  is  brought  up  by  agents  of  large 
fectories  the  first  quality  being  sent  to  Paris,  or  tinned  for  exportation;  lie  second 
1-t  AnoWd  nv  made  2 lb  rolls  12  in  a box,  and  transmitted  same  day  to  London. 
One  hofsc  alone  exports  about  9,000,000  lbs  of  this  description  of  butter  to  London. 
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This  fresh  butter  commands  a highly  remunerative  price  both  in  Parjs  and  London,  and 
the  demand  for  it  in  the  latter  city  far  exceeds  the  supply.  The  inferior  qualities  of 
butter  bought  from  the  farmers  are  washed  in  a very  powerful  machine,  the  butter  salted 
slightly  (3  per  cent,  of  salt),  and  packed  in  firkins  for  the  English  market. 

There  are  also  other  parts  where  the  system,  as  carried  on  at  Middleton  Dairy  Factory, 
would  be  suitable,  more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  where  there  would  be 
a ready  sale  for  separated  milk.  I believe  there  is  a great  future  for  such  factories  in  the 
sale  of  fresh  cream,  thus  opening  up  a new  and  profitable  way  of  a farmer  disposing  of 
his  cream,  instead  of  turning  it  into  butter.  At  the  present  moment  dairy  fanners’ are 
selling  their  cream  (in  the  form  of  butter)  at  9 d.  a quart.  Surely,  if  we  could  place 
cream  on  the  market  of  the  lai'ge  centres  of  population  at  1 s.  6 d.  per  quart,  there  would 
be  an  enormous  consumption  of  it,  even  at  2 s,  per  quart.  With  the  use  of  an  antiseptic 
(perfectly  harmless)  cream  can  be  kept  sweet  from  four  to  six  days.  The  mechanical  sepa- 
rator enables  us  at  our  Dublin  factory  to  supply  people  in  London  every  morning  with 
cream  24  hours  after  the  milking  of  the  cows,  or  as  soon  as  it  can  be  obtained  by  ordinary 
pan-setting.  Butter  factories  therefore  could  combine  in  the  double  traffic  of  cream  and 
butter.  The  great  desideratum  of  the  factory  system  is  economy  in  manufacture,  combined 
with  uniformity  in  the  article  turned  out,  therefore  it  will  be  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  them  in  Irleand,  that  they  are  conducted  on  uniform  and  similar  princi- 
ples, so  as  to  turn  out  the  same  uniform  quality  of  butter  from  each,  colour,  salting,  tex- 
ture, packing,  &c.,  all  the  same.  To  do  this  will  require  that  the  factory  managers  are 
trained  on  the  same  system  and  at  the  same  dairy  college. 

3.  Butterine. — I am  not  one  of  those  who  say  that  the  sale  of  butterine  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed, because  I believe  the  finer  qualities  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  butter,  and  in 
winter  can  be  bought  at  a much  lower  price ; but  what  I do  advocate  is  the  prohibition 
of  the  trade  of  selling  butterine  as  butter,  first,  because  a purchaser  is  getting  an  article 
he  probably  wishes  to  avoid  ; and  secondly,  because  he  is  cheated  out  of  the  amount  of  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  butter  and  butterine.  I have  here  six  analyses  by  Sir 
Charles  Cameron  of  what  was  sold  to  a person  in  my  employment  as  pure  butter  of  the 
best  quality,  and  in  each  case  the  analyst  says  there  is  not  a particle  of  butter  in  it.  My 
man  paid  1 s.  4 d.  per  lb.  where  he  should  have  . paid  8 d.  or  9 d.  And  one  of  these 
vendors  had  been  fined  twice  for  selling  butterine  as  butter.  Fines  are  powerless  to  stop 
this  traffic,  the  profits  are  so  great ; and  who  are  the  principal  sufferers,  the  very  class 
of  persons  ( artizans)  who  are  not  able  to  protect  themselves.  Under  the  present  Act  the 
fine  for  the  offence  is  20  /. 

I believe  every  foreign  country  has  made  imprisonment  the  penalty,  and  what  I would 
urge  on  our  Government,  in  the  interests  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  the’  country,  as  well  as 
the  whole  community  who  are  consumers,  is  to  make  it  six  months’  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour,  for  the  second  conviction  under  the  Act ; I would  also  urge  a change  in  the  classi- 
fication of  exports,  so  as  to  require  butterine  to  be  separated  from  butter.  The  name 
also  is  misleading ; it  ought  to  be  sold  as  oleomargarine  butter. 

Another  suggestion  in  connection  Avith  this  subject  is  the  adulteration  of  milk.  We 
have  no  Government  standard  of  what  pure  milk  is.  In  America  they  have  ; they  require 
pure  unadulterated  milk  to  contain  12  J per  cent,  of  solids,  and  I think  3i  of  butter  fat, 
and  that  cows  supplying  milk  for  sale  must  not  be  fed  upon  grains  or  any  fermented  food, 
silage  excepted.  Bearing  in  mind  it  is  as  easy  to  Avater  milk  through  the  cow’s  mouth 
O'.e.,  by  the  system  of  feeding)  as  when  it  comes  from  the  cow,  surely  the  laAv  ought  to 
lay  doAvn  a standard  for  pure  milk,  and  make  the  six  months’  imprisonment  the  penalty 
for  the  second  conviction  of  selling  it  adulterated  beloAv  the  legal  standard. 

To  sum  up.  My  contention  is  that  the  improvement  in  the  Irish  dairy  interests,  and 
the  Avay  to  meet  foreign  competition,  is 

1.  Educate  by  dairy  colleges  and  schools. 

2.  Establishment  of  factories  and  creameries. 

3.  . Prohibit,  by  making  it  a felony,  the  sale  of  butterine  as  butter,  and  baAre  it 
classified  as  such  passing  through  Her  Majesty’s  Customs. 


GROWING  TOBACCO  IN  IRELAND. 

I avould  earnestly  urge  on  this  Commission  to  recommend  the  prohibition  of  the  growth 
of  tobacco  in  Ireland  to  be  removed. 

The  right  to.  grow  tobacco  was  preserved  to  Ireland  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  and  it  Avas  groAvn  in  some  parts  extensively  up  to  1832,  when  the  prohibitory 
Act  Avas  passed.  The  profits  on  tobacco  growing  Avere  very  large,  and  it  employed  a large 
number  of  hands. 

I know  it  may  be  said  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  not  suited  for  it,  but  my  reply  to  this  is, 
that  is  for  the  farmer  to  judge  ; if  the  plant  cannot  be  grown  profitably,  it  Avill  not  be  groAvn 
at  all  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  turns  out  that  it  can,  we  have  a new  source  of  profit 
and  employment  opened  up.  I also  contend  that  Avhen  every  food-product  is  allowed  free 

into 
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into  the  sUWel^htre!^Of  cour^^X^C  not  for^moment 

-t^  duty  , and  I may  observe  the  difficdty 
contend  that  home  gio  A:_;  bt  _nt  to  iip  oreater  than  in  France,  Belgium,  &c. 

United  Kingdom. 


Appendix,  No.  41. 

PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mrs.  Hart. 

LETTER  from  Mrs.  Hurt  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Donegal  Industrial  Fund, 

31  New  Cavendish-street,  Portland-place, 
tv  o-  * London,  W.,  24  July  1885. 

I ioJd  preference  to  my  books  that  I have  paid  to  my  workers  during  the  past 
months  the  following  sums  : — 


To  the  knitters  - 
To  the  spinners  and  weavers 
To  the  art  embroiderers 
To  other  workers 


£. 

- 365 

- 247 

- 130 

- 300 

£.  1,042 


£.  2,000  capital  has  been  Pw  Pve  WmlS‘i 

The  turn  over  during  the  past  12  h h ^ ^ BtooWing>,  4 954  yards  of 

•my  directions,  during  ‘“3/®“’.;;  0f  f,ncy  knitted  articles  and  embroideries,  and 
tweed,  and  a very  considerable  quant  y y that  this  infer, 

hand-sewn  under  -linen  of  .«*ct  returS.  from  my  books,  and  I 

mation  would  be  required,  I shon  Member  of  the  Committee  after  due  notice.  I 

shall  be  willing  now  to  give  y b 0f  the  Committee  my  books,  methods  of 

should  also  be  only  too  glad  to  show  s my -Mpn^  to  increase  Jfc.  develop  the  work, 

work,  stock,  &c.,  and  to  ^cmeadv^  wj Tst find  firms,  and  from  the  Co-operative 
From  the  encouraging  ordeis  g buvers  of  these  firms  as  to  the  quality  and  price  of 

Stores,  and  from  the  remarks  m y b^t  ti  l business  could  be  created  for  the  bene- 
thegoods  I feel  confic^  ^ ; and  I would  suggest  to  the 

fit  of  the  Irish  peasants,  if  sutnc  P coul(i  help  to  assist  and  develop  the  work,  m 

Committee  that  the  best  way  inducing  influential  persons  interested  in  the 

which  I had  acted  as  pioneer,  to  carry  on  the  business 

wellfare  of  the  Irish  peasan ts.  t ^“j^X^dsneeessar/to  consolidate  and  develop  it. 

o«r'”th!'  question  asked  by  » 

and  I must  say  that  I consider  pr  which  they  have  reclaimed  and  cultivated  the 

obliged,  by  the  peculiar  to  supplement  their  seanty 

land,  to  continue  to, * ‘hu7to  which  C“  be  SlIowed  ” *7  7“ 

earnings  by  agncnltui  s.1  labour  * ( maoiiines  wonM  be  the  euriohing  of  a few 

f rnf  th,t  there  ,s  not 

an  unlimited,  but  a strictly  hmite  ema  transit,  the  average  cost  of  small 

With  regard  to  the  question  akedmeas  ^ cost  0 . ^ £ worth  of  goods.  The 

^LPbfeuXtouUPatriS  iem0t6 

proved  an  iuestimable  boon  in  carrying  out  our  wo  Yours,  & c. 

■xxr-i  . r>  f (signed)  Alice  M.  Hart . 

Sir  J.  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart,,  v ° 

Chairman,  Irish  Industries;  Committee. 
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THE  DONEGAL  INDUSTRIAL  FUND. 


R.  W.  Rawlinson,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Charles  Russell. 
Miss  Hart  (Hon.  Sec.). 
Miss  Tait  (Hon.  Sec.). 


Committee: 

Mrs.  Ash. 

B.  F.  C.  Costelloe,  Esq.  (Hon  Treas.,  pro  tern.') 

R.  E.  Farrant,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  (President).  

Bankers  : — The  Union  Bank  (Limited),  Argyll  place.  Regent-street,  W. 

Temporary  Office  : — 38,  Wimpole-street,  London,  W. 

. ,Tm?  committee  has  been  recently  formed  with  the  object  of  developing  the  cottage 
industries  o!  Donegal.  The  Donegal  peasants  are,  and  have  been  for  generations,  excel- 
lent and  industrious  knitters,  weavers,  and  embroiderers  ; but  owing  to  tbe  isolated 
position  of  most  of  the  villagers,  and  other  causes,  much  difficulty  has  been  hitherto 
experienced  by  these  peasants  m bringing  their  work  into  the  great  markets  of  the  world 
An  example  of  the  difficulty  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  all  goods  transmitted  from  the 
coast  must  be  carted  from  20  to  40  miles  to  any  terminus  of  steam  traffic  at  a cost  of  1 1 
to  2 l.  10  s.  per  ton. 

This  committee  has  therefore  thought  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  remedying  the 
poverty-stricken  condition  of  this  part  o I Ireland  would  be  to  open  up  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  producer  and  distributor.  The  system  pursued  is  as  follows  • The 

materials  are  sent  direct  to  the  district  by  the  committee,  and  are  there  made  un  into 
various  goods,  according  to  definite  instructions,  and  under  the  direction  of  local  agents 
who  collect  and  check  the  articles,  pay  for  work  done,  and  forward  them  to  London  °thev 
are  then  sold  by  the  committee  direct  to  the  retail  shops  and  stores,  at  prices  calculated 
at  the  lowest  possible  scale.  Any  profits  made  over  and  above  the  workiL  expenses  and 
what  may  be  required  to  consolidate  the  business,  will  be  returned  to  the  workers  in  the 
form  of  bonuses.  In  time  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  avenues  of  trade  between  Donegal 
ordinar^methods16  " ^ °penefi  Up’  tIie  business  ma7  be  continued  and  developed  by  the 

At  present  the  committee  have  taken  up  the  three  cottage  industries  of  hand  knitting 
hand-loom  weaving,  and  hand  embroidery,  in  all  of  which  the  Donegal  peasants  are 
remarkably  skilled  The  articles  which  the  committee  have  produced  have  found  a ready 
sale  m the  fashionable  shops  of  London,  and  already  orders  are  being  received  for  the 
Colonies,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  ° tne 

Owing  to  tlie  wry  low  price  of  labour,  tbe  committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  »• 

P-4  f 

The  trade  ia  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  there  being  in  one  district  alone  about 
in°th°e  year™’  "'h°S<i  S?””  * SI'actlcallJ’  unemployed  on  the  smallholdings  for  six  months 
A price  list  of  the  articles  made  by  the  committee  is  annexed. 


PRICE  LIST. 
Hand-knit  Woollen  Socks. 


” Sock  fin  two  qualities),  (a)  Stout  (6)  Fine. 
8^  to  10£  inches  long  in  foot: 


In  all  sizes  from 


Ribbed,  fancy  colours 
,,  plain  ,, 
Unribbed,  fancy  colours  - 
„ plain  ,, 


d.  s. 
3 to  2 
1 „ 2 


d. 

9 per  pair. 


2 2 


„ 2 6 


Hand-knit  Woollen  Socks  in  Hygienic  Art  Dyes : 

Ribbed  - 2fi3_ 

Unribbed  - - _ . _ ” 2 3 ” 2 9 ” 

The  Merino  Sock  (same  varieties,  sizes,  and  prices  as  the  “ Gweedore  ”). 
The  Blarney  Sock.— In  all  sizes  from  8|  to  10|  inches  long  in  foot  : 

Ribbed  - - _ _ _ _ from  2 - to  2 6 per  pair. 


Unribbed  - 

The  Sportsman’s  Sock  (stout),  10  and  11 
inches  long  in  foot  _ 

The  People’s  Sock.'  In  all  sizes  from  8£ 
to  10£  inches  long  in  foot  _ 

The  Homespun  Sock,  in  all  sizes  and  quali- 
ties 


1 10  „ 2 4 


skhi  of  tT.S'  dlea  ’Ipre",y  «»«  commitf..  with  vegetable  d,«.  war.  anted  not  fo  irritate  the 
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Silk  Socks.  In  all  sizes  from  8|  to  10£  inches  long^in  foot : 

First  quality,  ribbed  and  unribbed  - from  8 -to  10  - per  pair. 

Second  quality  - ” 


- „ 10  - per  pair. 


6 „ 


from  3 - to  4 6 per  pan-. 

„ 2 9 ,,  4 3 

..  3 6 „ 5 - „ 


Silk  Socks  in  Hygienic  Art  Dyes: 

IW  quality,  ribbed  and  unribbed  - from  8 
Second  quality  ,,  „ » " ” 

Hand-knit  Woollen  Stockings. 

““ ?°m.  6i  t0  9 **" ,onK  h 

foot : 

Fancy  colours 
Plain  j,  ' . 

Hygienic  Art  Dyes 

The  Merino  Smoking  (Mies’  and  Children’s)-Same  varieties,  sines,  and  prices  as 
the  “ Gweedore.” 

The  Shooting  Stocking  (Men  s)-accordmg  6 t0  , - per  pair. 

to  weight  and  size  - - “ . , 

The  Homespun  Stocking  (Men  s)— m undyed  4 _ ^ 5 _ }) 

yarns  - 

Silk  Stockings.  In  all  sizes.  (Ladies’  and  Children’s.) 

First  quality  - 
Second  quality 

• Silk  Stockings  in  Hygienic  Art  Dye: 


from  5 6 to  17  - per  pair. 

3 9,.  12  - 


First  quality  - 
Second  quality 


from  5 6 „ 17  - per  pair. 

,,3  9 „ 12  - 


Homespun  Fkiezes.  Suitable  for  shooting  suits,  boys’  suits,  petticoats,  ulsters,  &c. : 
Made  in  hand-looms  of  untlyed  yarn,  from  3 s.  to  4 s.  6 i.  per  yard 
(a  yard  wide). 

Embroideries  by  Hand. 

T!ih,  fichus  aprons,  babies’  robes,  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  tea-table 
covers,  pillow-shams,  brush  and  comb-bags,  pinafores,  collars, 
petticoats,  &c. 

Most  of  the  above  arriclesam  now  on  side  at  M^BJn^^y, 

53S&& fErsK  “4 ««-  Morter-Btreel- 


Important  Notice  to  Spinners  and  Weayers. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Hart's  Donegal  Industrial  Fund.  Centre. 

AR6  Webs  of  Feannee  will  be  bought,  by  weight,  at  the  following  rates  : 

Wool  of  the  Donegal  mountain  sheep,  from  1 s.  3 d.  to  1 s.  6 . a poun  . 

One-third  extra  allowed  for  loss  in  spinning. 

Oil  at  1 d.  per  lb.  of  wool.  . 

Spinning,  from  5 d.  to  7 d.  a lb.  for  yarn  finished. 

Weaving  from  4 d.  to  6 d.  a yard. 

Washing  and  shrinking,  from  2 d.  to  4 d.  a yard. 

Milling,  from  2 d.  to  5 an4;  quality  of  the  dye  used.  No 

m^S^ilL^S^  be  taken , only  vegetable  dyes  may  be  used. 

, ....  . „ fancy  weaving,  and  good  quality  in  vegetable  dyeing. 

1 addition7,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  the  spmners  and  weavers 

of  the  largest  quantity  of  high  quality  flannel. 

London  Address:  31,  New  Cavendish-street,  Porlland-plaee,  W. 


5 R 4 
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Mrs.  Ernest  Hart’s  Donegal  Industrial  Fund.  Agency  at  Gweedore. 
Knitting  Directions. 


Wheeling  Socks : 

10i  inches  and  11  inches  by  13  inches 

Heels  square,  with  under  seam ; toes  square, 
and  closed  with  double  lines;  ribbed  3 and  2. 
Not  too  tightly  knit. 


Blarney  Socks  : 

10$  inches  by  13  inches  - 

io  „ „ 12$  „ 

Heels  square  ; toes  square,  closed  with  double 
lines ; ribbed  3 and  2.  To  be  loosely  knit. 

4 Ply  Fingering  Socks  : 

10$  inches  by  13  inches  _____ 

10  „ 12$  „ 

9$  „ 12  „ 

9 „ 11$  „ 

8 11  „ 

Heels  to  be  heart  shaped ; toes  narrowed,  and 
closed  by  _ three  triple  lines ; legs  ribbed  3 and  2. 
Not  too  tightly  knit. 


Merino  Socks : 

10$  inches  by  13  inches  - 

10  „ 12$  „ 

9$  12  „ 

9 „ 11$  „ 

8$  11  „ 

Heels  to  be  heart  shaped ; toes  narrowed,  and 
closed  by  three  triple  lines ; legs  ribbed  3 and  2. 
Only  to  be  given  to  good  knitters,  and  to  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean. 


3 Ply  Fingering  Socks  : 

10$  inches  by  13  inches  - 

10  „ 12$  „ 

9$  „ 12  „ 

9 „ iii  „ - 

8i  11  „ - - 

Heels  to  be  heart  shaped;  toes  narrowed,  and 
closed  by  three  triple  lines ; legs  ribbed  3 and  2. 
To  be  very  carefully  and  evenly  knitted. 


Wheeling  Shooting  Stockings : 

11  inches  by  27  inches 

10$  „ 26  „ 

11  „ 29  „ 

10i  „ 28  „ 

Heels  to  be  square,  with  an  under  seam : ribs 
to  be  narrowed  towards  plain  knitting  of  heel ; toes 
square,  and  closed  with  two  lines  ; ribbed  3 and  2. 
1 d.  extra  given  for  fancy  knitting  at  top. 


70 

70 


90 

85 


75 

70 


100 

95 

90 

85 

80 


90 

85 

110 

105 


5 - a dozen. 
4 6 


K - ad 
7 6 
7 - 


8 6a  dozen. 


9 - 
8 6 
8 - 
7 6 
7 - 


8 - a dozen. 
7 9 

10  ~ „ 

9 - 
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Size. 


Stitches. 


Payment. 


Gent’s  4 Ply  Fingering  Shooting  Stockings : 


d. 


10 1 inches  by  27  inches  - 

10  „ 26  „ 

H „ 25s  „ - ----  - 

Heels  to  be  heart  shaped ; toes  closed  by  three 
triple  lines ; legs  ribbed  5 and  2.  Only  to  be 
given  to  good  knitters. 


150 

140 

130 


16  - a dozen. 
15  6 
15  - 


Ladies’  4 Ply  Fingering  Stockings  : 


9 A inches  by  24  inches  ------ 

9 „ 23  „-----  - 

H » 22  „ - 

Heels  to  be  heart  shaped ; toes  closed  by 
three  triple  lines;  unribbed,  with  3 inches 
ribbed  top,  and  a back  seam.  To  be  carefully 
shaped. 


140 

130 

120 


15  - a dozen. 
14  6 „ 

14  - „ 


Ladies’  Merino  Stockings  : 


9£  inches  by  24  inches  - - 

9 „ 23  „ - 


8 

n 

7 

6A 

6 


22  „ - 
21  „ - 
20  „ - 
19  „ - 

18  „ - 
17  „ - 


5£  „ 16 


Heels  heart  shaped ; toes  narrowed,  and 
closed  with  three  triple  lines ; ribbed  3 and  2. 
Only  to  be  given  to  good  and  careful  knitters. 


160 

155 

140 

135 

120 

115 

110 

105 

100 


16  6 a dozen. 

15  6 „ 

14  6 „ 

13  6 „ 

12  6 „ 

11  6 

10  6 

9 6 

8 6 


Ladies’  3 Ply  Fingering  Stockings  : 

9 1 inches  by  24  inches  -'---- 

9 „ 23  „ 

8|  22 

Heels  to  be  heart  shaped ; toes  closed  by 
three  triple  lines ; legs  ribbed  2 and  1 . To  be 
very  carefully  knitted. 


180 

170 

160 


Ladies’  2 Ply  Fingering  Stockings : 

9 h inches  by  24  inches  - 

9'  „ 23  „ 

8*  22  „ 

8 „ 21  „ 

7J  „ 20  „ 

7 „ 19  „ 

61  18  - 
Heels  to  be  heart  shaped,  and  corderoy ; toes 
narrowed,  and  closed  by  three  triple  lines ; legs 
ribbed  3 and  2.  Only  to  be  given  to  first-rate 
knitters. 


200 

190 

180 

170 

160 

150 

140 


18  - a dozen. 

17  - 
16  - 


36 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31 

30 


Ladies’  Silk  Stockings : 

9£  inches  by  24  inches  - 

9 „ 23  „ 

8|  „ 22  „ 

8 „ 21  „ 

71  „ 20  „ 

7 „ 19  „ - 

6£  „ 18  „----- 

Heels  heart  shaped  and  corderoy ; _ toes 
narrowed,  and  closed  with  three  triple  lines ; 
unribbed. 

0.98.  5 S 


210 

200 

190 

180 

170 

160 

150 


42  - a dozen. 
39  - „ 


30  - 
27  - 
24  - 
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Size. 

Stitches. 

Payment. 

Bibbed.  Unribbed. 

Gents’  Silk  Socks : 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

10  £ inches  by  13  inches  ----- 

150 

24  - 

23  - 

10  „ 12£  „ 

145 

23  - 

9£  12 

In  unribbed,  heels  corderoy  ; in  ribbed,  heart 
shaped  ; toes  narrowed,  and  closed  by  three 
triple  lines ; ribbed  3 and  2,  or  unribbed  ; fine 
yarn  given  for  top  ribbing. 

135 

22  - 

One  penny  deducted  for  every  fault  in  knitting. 

If  the  directions  as  to  size  and  stitches  are  not  followed  exactly,  the  work  must  he 
unripped  and  re-done  by  the  same  knitters  before  payment  is  made. 

The  exact  weight  of  yarn  given  out  must  be  returned,  worked  up,  or  in  remnants.  For 
every  ounce  of  yarn  not  returned  6 d.  will  be  deducted. 

A bonus  will  be  granted  yearly  to  every  knitter  who  knits  100  pairs  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mrs.  Hart. 
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Appendix,  No.  42. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Replies  to  Circular  of  Inquiry  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Doherty. 


Irish  Industrial  Education. 

Query  1. — Wiiat  are  the  means  of  livelihood  of  the  population  of  the  district  in  which 
you  reside,  or  with  which  you  are  most  familiarly  acquainted  ? 

Reply. — Agriculture  is  the  principal  means  of  support  of  the  country  districts  with 
which  I am  familiar.  In  two  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  I have  resided,  Dublin 
and  Belfast,  other  commercial  pursuits  are  available,  Dublin  being  largely  dependent  on 
the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country  generally,  whilst  Belfast  depends  both  on 
agriculture  and  the  linen  trade. 

Q.  2.— What  portion  of  their  time  is  occupied  in  their  ordinary  daily  work?  How 
much  do  they  earn  per  week,  or  per  annum  ? 

R.  — The  time  of  agricultural  labourers  is  fully  occupied,  and  they  earn  from  7 s.,  8 s., 
or  9 s.,  and  even  12  s.  weekly,  or  an  equivalent  in  house-rent  and  gardens  in  some  cases. 
In  the  vicinity  of  towns  where  labourers  are  scarce,  or  where  public  works  are  in  progress, 
their  rate  of  wages  increases  from  12  s.  to  14  s.  or  15  s.  per  week  for  selected  and  steady 
hands  ; but  the  great  bulk  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland  are  chiefly  employed  on 
the  small  farms  belonging  to  their  own  immediate  families,  and  do  not  earn  any  specifaec 
wages,  all  the  labour  of  the  family  being  absorbed  in  the  common  work  of  daily  labour, 
the  produce  of  the  crops  going  to  pay  the  rent,  taxes,  and  supply  food,  clothing,  anc 
other  necessaries. 


Q.  3.— Are  the  women  occupied  in  any  work  by  which  they  earn  money  ?_  If  so,  how 
much?  If  not,  what  is  their  occupation?  Are  there  any  home  industries  such  as 
knitting,  lacemaking,  needlework,  &c.  ? 


R. — The  bulk  of  the  women  in  the  agricultural  districts  are  engaged  in  like  manner 
on  the  requirements  of  the  holdings,  in  turnip  cleaning,  turf-winnowing,  flan  pulling  (m 
Ulster),  haymaking,  and  kindred  employment,  attending  to  the  management  ot  poultry, 
dairy  produce,  and  marketing.  Where  there  exists  a redundancy  of  home  assistance, 
many  of  the  girls  are  hired  out  as  domestic  servants  into  districts  where  the  larms  are 
larger  in  area,  and  in  which  the  daughters  of  the  larger  farmers  do  not  from  their  better 
position  work  at  out-door  labour ; in  these  cases  the  girls  receive  from  3 l.  10  s.  and  upwaicis 
per  six  months,  that  being  generally  the  time  for  which  they  are  engaged,  say,  troin  1st 
May  to  1st  November,  many  of  them  remaining  at  home  from  Ist  November  to  1st  May, 
during  the  slack  season  of  agricultural  pursuits,  during  which  time  they  devote  them- 
selves to  knitting,  &c.,  generally  for  the  use  of  their  own  domestic  circle.  In  many 
cases,  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  Donegal,  knitting  is  an  employment  laigely  availed 
of  by  girls  and  bovs  alike,  because  they  receive  payment  of  from  2 s.  and  upwaids  pei 
week  for  their  labour  through  local  agencies,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  one  well- 
known  establishment,  the  Messrs.  MacDevitt,  of  Glenties.  In  the  eastern  district  of 
Donegal,  shirt-making  was  formerly  done  on  a large  scale,  but  at  present,  since  the. 
introduction  of  sewing  machines,  this  hand-sewing  has  been  largely  discontinued. 


Q.  4.  — How,  and  from  what  age,  are  children  occupied? 

R.  — In  the  agricultural  districts,  among  small  farmers,  those  childrei 


- - who  are  not 

hired  out  to  larger  farmers  are  invariably  engaged  attending  to  the  watching  and  herding 


of  cattle,  and  assisting  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  household  ; many  are  sent  to 
the  national  schools  from  five  years  upwards  till  they  are  13  years  old.  in .the  case  ot 
many  of  the  people  of  the  congested  districts,  where  no  occupation  is  available  tor  mem 
on  their  own  small  holdings,  the  larger  children  are  hired  out  for  small  sums  half-yearly, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  more  grown  bovs  and  girls.  This  luring  out  is  a very  unfortunate 
system,  as  it  does  not  afford  any  opportunity  to  the  youth  so  treated  to  avail  themselves 
of  school  or  education,  and  it  results  in  many  cases  m moral  destruction,  hieiuiently 

they  are  removed  from  all  the  influence  of  home,  and,  in  many  instances,  are  not  looked 

after,  either  morally  or  intellectually,  in  the  households  where  they  are  engaged  t or 
these  people  any  training  at  homo  whereby  they  could  earn  4 Z.  yearly  would  be  an 
untold  blessing.  ^ ~ * 

0.98.  5 s 2 Q.5-Aie 
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Q.  5. — Are  the  people  generally  intelligent,  industrious,  and  handy  ? 

JR. — The  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  people,  considering  the  means  at  their 
disposal  for  acquiring  the  one,  or  applying  themselves  to  the  latter,  can  be  best  judged 
from  the  fact  that  thousands  of  the  labouring  classes  emigrate  year  after  year  to  Scotland 
and  England  during  the  harvest,  which  is  earlier  in  England  than  with  themselves,  in 
order  to  earn  as  much  money  as  may  pay  the  rent  of  the  small  holdings  they  occupy. 
If  this  is  not  industry  in  the  midst  of  hardships  and  privations  I know  of  none  greater  ; 
journeying  miles  to  the  nearest  seaport,  and  undergoing  all  kinds  of  fatigue  during  the 
eight  or  ten  weeks  they  are  so  engaged. 

As  to  being  handy,  that  want  is  their  great  defect ; they  are  handy,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  taught,  or  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  bulk  of 
our  poor  Irish  labourers,  without  any  instruction  in  industrial  occupation,  to  'he  anything 
else  but  coal  carriers  and  earth  fillers,  brick  and  clay  carters,  and  mortar  mixers  and 
carriers,  to  the  more  educated  and  technically  trained  workmen  of  the  more  favoured 
countries  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Q.  6. — What  natural  products  or  materials  (such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw,  marble, 
or  osiers)  are  obtainable  in  your  district,  which  are  not  at  present  profitably  employed  for 
industrial  purposes  ? 

JR. — Wool  could  be  produced  in  quantity,  but  is  not  in  great  abundance  at  present; 
the  small  tanneries,  formerly  numerous  in  the  country,  have  disappeared,  and  having 
become  profitless  to  the  owners,  they  are  not  worked.  This  is  owing  in  a great  measure 
to  the  importation,  on  a large  scale,  of  hides  from  Buenos  Ayres,  Australia,  and  else- 
where ; cargo  lots,  which  can  be  imported  at  a cheaper  rate  than  home-produced  hides, 
and  the  tanning  of  leather,  not  only  in  the  district,  but  throughout  Ireland  generally, 
has  been  in  a great  measure  abandoned  through  the  competition  of  Leeds,  Manchester, 
and  London,  with  capital  to  work  it  on  a large  scale  available,  they  have  been  able  to 
drive  the  Irish  leather  trade  out  of  the  market.  Even  shoes  and  boots,  the  produce  of 
Northampton,  Maybole,  and  other  centres  of  bootmaking  in  England  and  Scotland,  has 
crowded  the  markets,  tempted  the  sellers  of  such  wares  in  Ireland  with  long  credit,  the 
result  of  capital,  so  that  clean,  unmanufactured  English  leather,  that  is  leather  ready  for 
the  bootmaker,  harness  maker,  or  belt  maker,  can  be  sold  at  from  1 d.  to  2 d.  per  lb. 
cheaper  than  Irish  tanned  leather. 

Salt  Pans,  for  the  production  of  salt,  were  formerly  frequent  around  the  sea  coast. 
This  employment  has  also  disappeared.  A large  trade  could  be  introduced  by  the  con- 
verting of  peat  into  litter,  as  is  now  practised  in  Holland.  Bent  growing  and  mat- 
weaving, sackings,  and  textile  weaving  should  also  be  introduced. 

Wood. — The  country  has  been  denuded  of  timber,  and  would  become  improved  by 
plantations  judiciously  arranged  as  shelter  plantations,  not  wholesale  re-afforestry,  as  has 
been  advocated  in  some  quarters,  except  that  forestry  could  with  advantage  be  taken  up 
as  a branch  of  technical  study  in  districts  where  large  tracts  of  mountain  otherwise 
incapable  of  being  rendered  productive  could  be  set  apart,  for  that  particular  use  ; but 
sufficient  wood  of  the  meaner  kinds,  such  as  alder,  ash,  larch,  fir,  and  birch,  are  to  be 
found  that  could  be  converted  and  used  for  the  requirements  of  technical  instruction, 
and  in  many  parts  a trade  could  be  established  by  articles  manufactured  from  local 
woods. 

The  want  of  plantations,  judiciously  arranged,  has  been  a great  neglect  of  the  landlord 
class  in  Ireland,  as  the  law  gave  the  right  of  every  tree  planted  by  the  tenant  to  the 
landlord,  so  that  tenants  did  not  plant,  and  very  rarely  did  the  landlords  do  so. 

Osiers  are  not  abundant,  but  they  could  be  profitably  produced  if  the  demand  existed 
for  their  use,  and  the  children  were  taught  how  best  to  convert  them  into  marketable 
articles.  This  is  one  branch  of  reproductive  work  that  should  be  specially  taught  in  a 
technical  school  for  the  young  children  of  both  sexes.  In  many  parts  of  the  marshy 
districts  of  Ireland  this  would  become  in  a few  years  (from  the  quickness  of  growth  of 
the  plants)  a most  important  adjunct  to  the  every-day  work  of  a technical  parochial 
school,  the  planting,  rearing,  and  treatment  of  various  sizes  of  the  full-grown  ozier,  and 
its  conversion  into  wicker  and  basket  work  of  the  class  required  in  the  district  and  local 
towns,  might  become,  under  proper  treatment,  a remunerative  employment. 

Straio  is  available  over  the  greater  portion  of  Ireland  ; and  straw-plaiting,  bottle- 
casings,  and  such  like  employments,  should  be  one  of  the  trades  taught  everywhere  to 
children.  In  this  branch  much  could  be  done,  especially  by  girls,  if  properly  taught. 

Marble. — In  many  districts  of  Donegal,  notably  near  Dunfanaghy,  marble  quarries 
exist,  but  have  never  been  worked  to  any  advantage.  There  also  exist  on  the  mountains 
of  Muckish,  in  the  latter  district,  large  deposits  of  glass-making  sand,  but,  owing  to  the 
want  of  intercommunication,  it  remains  an  unmarketable  article ; also  Fuller’s  earth  and 
soap  stone  (French  chalk)  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  north-west  of  the  same 
county. 

Granite  and  slate  quarries,  limestone,  and  freestone,  abound  in  many  districts  of  the 
country,  but  all  are  more  or  less  valueless  on  account  of  want  of  means  of  conveyance. 
Light,  narrow-gauge  railways,  are  the  great  want  of  the  country,  and  until  proper  means 
of  transport  are  provided,  many  of  the  industries  of  these  congested  districts  cannot  be 

profitably 
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profitably  carried  on ; but  education  can  be  introduced  everywhere,  so  that  the  rising 
generation  may  be  able  to  apply  their  hands  to  do  work  they  now  know  nothing  or. 

° Boo-  iron-ore  deposits  have  been  found  among  the  worn-out  bog3,  and  cargoes  have 
been  “shipped  from  Dunfanaghy,  Crossroads,  and  Buncrana.  It  is  used  for  clarifying 
purposes  in  gas-works  and  aniline  dyes. 

Q.  7 —Is  water-power  easily  obtainable  from  streams  ? 

jl Water-power  is  the  one  natural  agent  that  is  almost  everywhere  available  through- 

out Ireland.  Streams  and  rivers  abound,  and  could,  with  intelligence,  be  applied  to  drive 
anv  amount  of  machinery,  turbines,  and  waterwheels,  and  their  use  as  a medium  tor 
imparting  motion  to  machines  and  engines  should  be  taught  practically  m every  district. 
Thev  mi“ht  be  on  as  primitive  a scale  as  the  ancient  Persian  wheel,  so  as  not  to  be 
expensive  in  their  construction  nor  difficult  of  application.  This  should  not  prevent  the 
more  modern  systems  from  being  taught ; but  it  is  useless  teaching  peop  e how  to  use  and 
construct  a maihine  that  would  cost  1,000  L,  xf  they  could  only  provide  one  at  50  1.  for 
their  own  use  Yet  pupils  should  bo  instructed  in  the  higher  grades  at  the  advanced 
schools  Water-power  in  all  its  branches,  the  use  of  levels,  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  sluices, 
and  also  turbines,  power  of  falls  of  water,  and  everything  connected  with  hydraulics  in 
an  applied  form,  ought  to  be  taught,  whereby  the  farmer  could  apply  it  to  thieshmg  his 
grain,  churning  his 'milk,  working  his  flat  mills,  and  other  industries  ; in  fact,  this  ques- 
tion  of  water-power,  as  applicable  to  the  furthering  of  Irish  industries,  should  be  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  any  technical  training,  because  it  is  available  everywhere. 

q 8.— At  what  distance  apart  are  the  National  schools  ? Name  the  school  nearest  to 
you. 

A.— National  schools  are  about  three  to  four  miles  apart  (except  in  mountain  districts, 
where  they  may  be  more)  ; as  a rule,  sufficient  schools  for  primary  education  m the  three 
R’s  exist  but  there  is  a total  want  of  even  the  semblance  of  technical  instruction  imparted 
in  any  of  them.  So  far  as  primary  education  is  concerned,  plenty  of  opportunities  are 
afforded  by  the  National  Board  of  Education,  but  they  seem  to  have  neglected  altogether 
the  important  question  of  technical  instruction.  . , , 

The  Resident  Commissioner,  Sir  P.  J.  Keenan  (with  whom  the  writer  has  spoken 
years  a<n>  on  the  subject),  is  fully  alive  to  the  existence  of  the  want.  Hie  means  whereby 
it  coubfbe  applied  sbemed  to  him  the  difficulty.  So  doubt  the  distance  of  schools  from 
each  other  could  be  best  supplied  by  a national  school  chart. 

Q.  9 and  10,— How  many  children  attend  the  schools  ? From  what  distance  do  the 
children  come  to  attend  school  1 What  are  the  school  hours  ? 

K.—ln  country  districts  the  average  attendance  would  be  about  60,  and  the  distance 
would  ho  from  li  to  2 miles  radius  generally. 

Q 11.  —Do  any  of  the  children  learn  drawing  1 If  so,  how  many  1 

Ji._ In  none  of  the  National  schools  (that  I am  acquainted  with)  do  drawing  classes 
exist.  It  is  one  of  the  most  essential  branches  of  technical  knowledge,  and  should  bh 
taught  to  every  child  from  the  age  of  six  years  and  upwards,  m the  same  way  as  then 
alphabet.  Black-boards,  and  chalk  for  rough  drawings  ot  lines  and  forms,  should  be  nltio- 
duced  into  every  school,  and  as  the  pupils  advanced  in  knowledge  the  finer  instiuments 
could  be  put  into  their  hands.  Objects  in  every-day  use  instead  of  flat  smfaces  should 
be  tlie  examples  selected. 

a.  12.— Could  the  use  of  the  school  rooms  be  obtained  after  school  hours  for  giving 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  or  in  any  particular  trade  ? Could  any  othei  loom  be 
obtained  temporarily  or  permanently  for  such  a purpose,  free  of  cost,  01  foi  a small 
remuneration- 

A.- The  school  rooms,  as  they  are  at  present  arranged,  could  not  well  be  adapted  to 
technical  instruction.  Benches  and  forms  used  for  reading  and  writing  would  not 

PlTnmanySplaces'  suitable  rooms  might  be  obtained  at  a small  rent,  but  temporary  sheds 
could  be  constructed  adjacent  to  the  school-room,  of  a uniform  pattern,  for  general  tech- 
nical instruction,  and  of  other  shapes  for  special  districts.  This  could  only _be  deteimmed 
upon  by  the  local  authority,  assisted  by  the  directions  of  the  inspecting  demonstrator. 

Q.  13.— Is  there  room  to  erect  a shed  or  temporary  building  to  serve  as  a workshop 
near  to,  or  in  connection  with,  the  school  building? 

R.  — In  the  case  of  almost  all  counlry  school  grounds  there  is  sufficient  room  whereon 
to  erect  a workshop,  and  these  technical  workshops  would  be  best  erected  at  or  near  the 
existing  schools,  being  well-known  centres  in  every  district. 

Q.  14.-I«  there  any  skilled  artizan  near  to  the  school  engaged  in  some  Wicraft  or 
not,  who  would  undertake  to  give  instruction  m the  use  of  the  tools  employed  in  bis  tiade. 

E —The  skilled  artizan s in  country  districts  in  Ireland  consist  of  the  village  lilacit- 
smith,  the  carpenter  and  wheelwright  combined,  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor  and  lie  gai- 
dener.  Many  of  the  best  blacksmiths  the  writer  lias  known  m England  have  been  hist 
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educated,  technically,  in  some  village  in  Ireland.  The  trade  of  country  carpenter  in 
Ireland  embraces  all  branches  of  the  business,  from  glazier  to  that,  of  cabinet-maker,  of 
course  mostly  in  a rude  way.  The  smith  performs  all  the  duties  of  agricultural  implement 
maker,  up  to  the  finer  art  of  the  locksmith.  Millwrights,  or  superior  carpenters,  are  fast 
disappearing,  since  the  supply  of  American  flour  and  Indiau-corn  meal  has  reduced  home 
milling  to  an  unremunerative  art.  The  use  of  machinery  and  the  power  of  capital  has 
destroyed  almost  every  branch  of  local  technology  in  Ireland,  so  that  the  inducements  for 
sending  boys  to  learn  trades  that  existed  half  a century  ago  are  not  now  present,  and  yet 
the  want  of  the  development  of  these  local  trades  has  never  been  more  keenly  felt  from 
an  economical  point.  Cash  has  now  to  be  paid  for  the  imported  article,  whereas  formerly 
it  was  supplied  from  home  industry,  and  consequently  allowed  the  value  to  be  spent  in 
the  locality. 

In  the  vicinity  of  towns  many  skilled  artizans  would  yet  be  found  ready,  for  a fixed 
remuneration,  to  give  practical  lessons  in  their  various  arts.  But  with  an  awakening  to 
the  value  of  this  class  of  education  many  years  would  not  elapse  before  apt  pupils  would 
have  learned,  who  would  be  able  to  bring  better  educated  minds  to  bear  on  their  various 
callings. 

A few  selected  and  skilled  demonstrators  could  impart  technical  knowledge  to  a district, 
but  the  local  tradesmen  in  many  cases  would  be  found  available  for  supplying  the  drud- 
gery of  the  instruction..  Masons  are  yet  abundant,  but  stone-cutters  and  worker's  in  the 
advanced  forms  of  building  construction  are  deficient,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns;  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  people  this  class  of  knowledge  is  particularly  required. 

Q • 15. — Would  the  master  of  the  school  or  any  other  person  qualify  himself  to  give 
such  instruction,  if  promised  payment  on  results  ? 

K- — The  present  masters  of  schools  could  not  well  qualify  for  the  position  of  technical 
instructors,  and  it  would  require  some  years  before  they  could  do  so,  even  if  they  were 
willing  to  apply  themselves.  What  is  required  is  a central  technical  college  or  training 
establishment,  where  all  future  masters  would  require  to  take  out  certificates  of  merit,  on 
the  general  theoretic  study  of  technical  knowledge,  as  applicable  to  their  several  schools 
and  districts,  whereby  they  could  impart  the  literary  portion  of  the  lectures  to  their  pupils, 
whilst  the  skilled  artizan  or  demonstrator  practically  explained  the  use  of  the  tools,  and 
the  technical  teaching  required  to  put  the  theoretical  into  practice  ; thus  the  masters 
should.be  all  taught  how  to  teach  drawing  in  its  general  principles,  colouring,  mapping, 
surveying,  levelling,  and  proportion  of  plans,  simple  architectural  drawing  as  adapted  to 
country  districts,  or  such  other  special  training  as  the  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the 
district  considered  should  be  taught. 

In  addition  to  this  central  training  college,  district  schools  of  higher  technical  knowledge 
should  be  provided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  local  towns,  where  apt  pupils  from  the  general 
schools  would  receive  an  advanced  technical  instruction,  and  where  parochial  teachers 
could  be  further  strengthened  in  the  knowledge  they  obtained  at  the  central  establish- 
ment, whereby  they  might  obtain  payment  for  results  from  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
they  taught,  in  the  same  way  that  the  intermediate  schools  and  scholars  now  receive 
remuneration. 

Assistance  should  be  given  to  local  pupils  at  the  primary  schools,  who  shewed  marked 
progress,  to  enable  them,  by  means  of  free  education  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  baronial 
or  intermediate  technical  schools,  and  also  to  further  assist  those  who  would  excel  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  central  establishment  or  technic  university. 

Any  aid  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Government  should  be  given  alike  to  all 
schools,' whether  conducted  by  the  Government  or  by  the  religious  orders,  or  by  the 
denominational  bodies. 

The  new  Science  and  Art  Museum  about  to  be  erected  in  Dublin  should  be  consti- 
tuted.wholly  a technical  college,  the  same  as  the  Swiss  College  at  Zurich  or  the  Poly- 
technic Schools. 

If  this  were  done,  and  a system  of  baronial  affiliations  established  throughout  Ireland 
as  intermediate  schools  or  county  colleges  for  higher  technical  instruction,  making  every 
national  school  teacher  a feeder  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  required  for  its  particular 
district,  it  would  only  require  the  means  and  the  governing  power  to  produce  in  Ireland, 
during  the  next  25  years,  a very  superior  class  of  educated  artizans,  workers  and  labourers 
skilled  in  the  various  callings  of  industry  required  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Q.  16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbourhood  who  is  qualified  and  will  undertake 
to  teach  handicrafts,  such  as  the  working  up  of  the  materials  named  in  Question  6,  and  if 
not,  would  any  person  qualify  themselves  for  that  purpose,  if  promised  payment  on 
results? 

— P1  the  vicinity  of.  towns  many  persons  qualified  to  teach  handicrafts  would  be 
found;  in  the  country  districts,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  manufacturing  industries, 
there  would  be  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  qualified  teachers,  but  with  a central  and 
distributive,  system  this  difficulty  would  soon  vanish.  Only  once  show  the  people  that 
they  can  gain  intrinsically  by  attending  to  technical  instruction,  and  you  will  soon  have 
them  applying  themselves  assiduously  towards  acquiring  it.  The  most  simple  form  of 
technical  knowledge  is  v. hat  is  first  required  in  the  country  districts,  and  the  skilled 
teachers  therein  would  not  be  a highly  expensive  quantity.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  case  of  Ireland  (if  we  exclude  Belfast  and  one  or  two  other  manufacturing 
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centres)  is  different  from  almost  any  other  country  ; there  has  been  no  means  hitherto 

aTiil: 'mKotlmSre^y  mtoEmmTand^orkehop  is  more  or  less  a technical 
, P b „s  earning  their  daily  wage  learn  the  art  of  manufacturing.  We  have  to 

“mateaUAis  in  Ireland,®  so  that  domestic  trades  and  home  employments  are  the  first 

technical  wants  for  the  country. 

O 17  —If  a grant  from  an  extraneous,  source  were  offered  in  aid  of  local  efforts,  would 
such  efforts  be  made,  and  with  what  prospect  of  success,  towards  defraying  the  cost  of 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  or  in  a handicraft  / 

11  There  cannot  exist  any  doubt  that  if  an  extraneous  grant  were  offered  and  this 
thi  wi^considm,  would  bean  -h  ne  JfL  local  **=—;-«* 
ereate®lccal wirh among  theTafority  where  the  usefulness  of  technical  instruction  is  at 

PI?S  fads  instruction  should  be  a Government  grant ; 

The  funds  toi  this  (rrant  would  be  derivable  in  a country  such  as 

SSrpJovlded "he  whole  details  of  its  internal  taxation  were  within  the  management 
of  local  boards.  . . , +1  rPp.;0n  of  politics  than  education,  but  to 

These  are  .matJer® :3??he  'efforts  made  in  the  direction  of  educating  the  Irish  people, 
anyone  acquainted  with  t^enoram^  that  politics  have 

'the  ^ 

kndsd’  tl2 ’disestablished  Church,  provision  for  national  school  teachers  annuities,  &e. 

Q 18  — Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  M Children  ; (4)  Adults,  would 
avail  themselves  with  alacrity  of  such  instruction  if  offered  to  them . 

R — That  grown-up  boys,  girls,  and  children,  would  avail  themselves  of An*  mst. ;uc- 
tion’i.  a question  thJreply  to  which does  i lot  ^ J tf  IntelediS 

annum  now  available  is  already  con ”d?'e“,S I™0 Xereiu  Ly  the  more  advanced plipils 
Act  which  has  been  only  a few  years  in exi  stencm  w trades  or  oocu  ‘tions, 

can  availthemselvesoisava  450  000  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  National 

mented  by  local  efforts.  suitable  errant  for  technical  instruction, 

I- °f  T^n  S SSdiS3o?^^tSirU  local  aid  would  be  forth- 
and  places  the  disposal  of  it  instance  a o-eneral  fund  for  this  purpose  might  be 

are  better  ?ff,  either  by  means  of  contribntions 
or  subscriptions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  districts. 

0 m Have  yon  any  other  suggestions  to  offer  which  may  assist  the  Commissioners 

in  carrying  ont  the  objects  they  have  m view?  _ 

A-The  observations  the 

hurriedly  written  <p]'™  “ *h,^  t p am  of  opinion  that  a clearly  distinguishable  Irish 
Secretary  of  6th  ± e°iuar£  , T’  t tion,  separate  and  apart  from  the  present  Nduca- 
G— ® elected  b?  the  people  themselves  for  the 

the  teachers  of  the  Drawing,  &c„ 

Sdbe National  ^ 

school  would  be  a ith  locai  artisans  for  the  time  they  conld  devote, 

These  sub-committees ^houldarrmieC  ^emons^ratoia  ot  the  council,  dec  de  upon  the 

course  of^edmical  iltinc  “onPto  be  learnt  at  every  particular  school,  which  should  always 
be  in  accord  with  the  wants  ?!  Ae  distaot.^  haniJg  B00n  be  f(rand  out  by 

In  manufacturing  districts  the  _ rninils  to  excel  in  their  specialties, 

manufacturers,  who  could  locally  assist^ eager  and  »p  pu^i  ! A excel  m ^ ^ 

and  whose  efforts  to  advancement  would  soon  babbei|ot  wou!d  he  the  aiming  at  too 
j^S&SdH  Ae“|£ncement  and  the  teaching  of  subjects  unsnited  to  the 
everv-dav  wants  of  Ae  population.  The 

0.98. 
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The  education  of  a country  should  accord  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people, 
otherwise  you  cannot  attract  to  it  that  confidence  so  essential  to  ensure  its  success. 
Hence  my  desire  for  an  elective  board.  The  great  drawback  to  all  subjects  of  legislation 
m Ireland  taking  root  therein  has  been  that  the  people  have  never  been  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  legislators  ; they  are  not  trusted,  and  from  a variety  of  circumstances, 
every  effort,  no  matter  how  well  intended,  because  of  this  thrusting  of  it  upon  the  people 
without  consulting  them,  m a short  time  becomes  barren  in  its  results.  The  endowed 
schools,  the  charter-working  schools,  and  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  the  model  schools,  and 
the  Queen  s Universities,  are  all  examples. 

Technically  educated,  Irish  children  at  home  would  find  other  employments  besides 
depending  on  the  small  farm,  and  emigrants  would  be  enabled  to  occupy  the  post  of  vantage 
now  occupied  by  technically  instructed  immigrants  from  the  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Continent. 

Industries  now  unknown  would  rapidly  spring  into  existence.  All  these  questions  are 
becoming  clear  to  many  of  the  thinking  Irishmen  of  the  present  day,  who  would,  if  they 
possessed  the  power  of  local  self-government,  not  only  employ  it  towards  educating  the 
people  in  industries,  but  would  open  up  the  country  by  means  of  light  railways,  so  as  to 
ena,ble  them  to  come  forth  from  their  seclusion.  If  the  English  Government,  who  have 
undertaken  these  duties  for  the  people,  keep  them  from  progressing  bv  neglectino-  the 
means  adopted  by  every  other  country  similarly  situated,  the  fault  of  their  being  behind 
every  other  nation  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Irish  nation. 

, *2-  20— -What  facilities,  if  any,  exist  for  disposing  of  the  work  done  by  adults  or  chil- 
dren ? VY  hat  railway  or  canal  communication  exists  ? 


R—The  facilities  for  disposing  of  the  work  done  by  adults  and  children  would  be  the 
■ e vari0l?s  localities  for  articles  of  domestic  and  farming  requirements.  Much 
ot  the  furniture  and  pottery,  kitchen  utensils,  and  crockery  ware,  baskets,  and  such 
articles,  are  now  imported  into  Ireland ; all  these  might  and  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
country. 

Railway  and  canal  communication  throughout  the  country  is  entirely  inadequate,  and 
can  never  be  constructed  to  the  extent  it  should  be  done  solely  by  local  efforts. 

1 he  district  I have  spoken  of  applies  in  great  part  to  county  Donegal  and  to  the 
country  generally,  both  north  and  south.  Of  the  west  of  Ireland  I do  not  know  sufficient 
to  speak  with  authority. 

Although  I do  not  believe  that  much  good  can  be  produced  from  a hasty  examination 
of  this  subject,  considering  that  it  is  not  inquired  into  locally,  yet  believing  as  I do  that 
the.  Oommissioners  are  anxious  to  give  the  case  of  Ireland  as  fair  consideration  as  the 
limited  time  at  their  disposal  will  permit,  I am  wishful  to  coutribute  replies  to  their  queries 
without  prejudice,  especially  as  Ireland  requires  primary  technical  education  in  a greater 
degree  than  either  England  or  Scotland.  b 


29,  Rogerson’s  Quay,  Dublin, 
8 February  1883. 


William  J.  Doherty,  C.E.  and  Contractor, 

Associate  Mem.  Inst.  c.E., 

Member  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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Appendix,  No.  43. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Dr.  Lyons. 


STATEMENT  for  Committee  on  Irish  Industries,  together  with  Draft  Mines 
and  Quarries  (Ireland)  Bill,  by  George  O'Malley,  Q.c . 

There  are  three  very  important  sources  of  national  wealth  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  attracted  my  attention,  on  which  I have  read  and  pondered  a good  deal,  but  which 
could  never  have  been  properly  appreciated  by  me  but  for  the  opportunities.  I have  had 
of  personal  observation  and  experimental  experience.  These  three  are  planting,  reclama- 
tion of  waste  lands,  and  fishing.  The  two  first  are  kindred  subjects  which  should  go.  hand 
in  hand,  so  closely  are  they  connected ; I abstain  from  going  over  the  ground  occupied  by 
so  many  persons  as  to  the  expediency,  practicability,  and  policy  of  restoring  to  some 
extent  the  forestry  of  Ireland.  It  is  unnecessary  to  descant  on  the  suitableness  of  the 
climate  or  the  fertility  of  the  soil ; every  tourist  driving  along  the  roads  or  occupying  a 
seat  in  a railway  carriage,  can  behold  conclusive  evidences  of  both  of  those  matters  along 
his  entire  route  ; nowhere  will  he  see  an  unsuccessful  plantation  ; everywhere  soil  capable 
of  nourishing  anything,  will  display,  when  planted,  healthy  top-shoots  on  the  spruce,  the 
larch  and  the  fir,  and  in  many  instances  the  wonder  will  be  how  so  many  trees  can  grow 
at  all  so  well,  in  so  small  a space,  and  so  crowded  together.  In  the  distant  hilltops  he 
will  behold  luxuriant  leafy  growths,  which  defy  the  tempest  and  resist  the  cold ; and 
along  the  rail  or  the  road  he  will  see  skirtings  of  plantations  which  add  beauty  to  the 
landscape  as  well  as  shelter  to  the  pastures.  The  following  letter  which,  appeared  in 
“ The  Times  ” of  January  1884,  and  which  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time,  describes 
correctly  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  to  tree  culture  : — 

“ To  the  Editor,  &c. 

« g;r  “12  January  1885. 

“ The  suggestion  of  planting  trees  in  suitable  localities  throughout  Ireland  deserves  the 
attention  which  any  subject  referred  to  in  the  columns  of  “ The  Times  ” is  sure  to  com- 
mand. The  danger  is,  that  if  law  and  order  should  be  re-established  in  Ireland,  of  which 
I and  many  others  who  have  opportunities  of  forming  correct  opinions  have  no  doubt, 
abortive  attempts  should,  as  in  the  case  of  waste  land  reclamation,  be  made,  through  in- 
experience, want  of  knowledge  of  the  localities,  or  reckless  improvidence.  In  consider- 
ing the  suitableness  of  localities,  nothing  is  more  deceptive  than  ihe  appearance  of  a 
country  in  the  absence  of  the  evidence  of  an  existing  foliage.  'I  he  familiar  lines  from 
* Chiide  Harold  ’ are  especially  applicable  here,  as  the  fir-tree  grows 

“ Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least-sheltered  rocks  ; 

Hooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  ’gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  whirlwinds,  yet  springs  the  trunk  and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest. 

“ The  boo-s  of  Ireland,  especially  the  deep-red  bog,  if  deprived  of  surface  water  by  a 
cheap  system  of  drainage,  will  nourish  vigorously  the  spruce,  larch,  Scotch  and  black 
Austrian  firs,  together  with  holly,  laurel  and  magnificent  rhododendrons  for  undergrowth. 
Witness  the  experiments'in  Connemara  by  Mr.  M.  Henry,  m.p.,  the  late  Mr.  Plunket, 
and  others,  in  Achil  and  Ballycroy,  on  the  shores  of  the  wild  Atlantic,  the  plantations  of 
the  late  Colonel  Clive  and  Mr.  Pike.  In  Sligo  and  Donegal  similar  proofs  of  the  adap- 
tation of  the  soil  and  climate  abundantly  exist.  In  Achil  geraniums  and  other  green-house 
plants  have  been  cultivated  in  the  open  air  by  the  above-named  gentlemen,  and  have  been 
left  out  durino-  the  whole  -winter.  The  Mediterranean  heath  flourishes  magnificently  at 
Mulranny  beyond  Newport,  and  at  Carramore  Lake,  beyond  Bangor  in  Ballycroy,  and 
orows  in  both  places  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet,  thus  indicating  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Foxford.the 
land  only  requires  to  be  enclosed,  and  the  natural  timber  protected  from  the  depredations 
of  o-oats  and  cattle,  and  the  old  roots  immediately  throw  out  suckers,  and  the  bog 
willows  and  alders  spontaneously  spring  up.  The  traveller  on  the  railway  between  Fox- 
ford  and  Ballina  can  see  this  on  the  properties  of  Lord  Arran  and  Sir  Charles  Core;.  I 
have  personally  experienced  the  advantage  of  planting,  and  regret,  when  times  were  quiet 
0.98.  5 T and 
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and  more  land  in  my  hands,  I did  not  extend  my  operations  further  in  that  direction.  In 
connection  with  waste  land  reclamation  planting  trees  for  shelter  would  be  essential,  or 
rather  indispensable,  as  I have  frequently  pointed  out.  The  nakedness  of  our  land  in 
respect  of  foliage  is  its  most  melancholy  feature,.and  I need  not  dwell  on  what  is  so'  well 
known  to  every  practical  farmer,  that  nothing  nourishes  the  winter  grapes  or  improves 
outlying  stock  so  much  as  tree  shelter,  especially  that  afforded  by  spruce,  fir,  or  other 
evergreen  or  more  deciduous  trees. 

“ Yours,  &c., 

(signed)  “ Geurge  O'Malley” 

Some  statements  have  been  made  to  this  Committee  as  to  the  growth  of  trees  on  Irish 
soil  which  seem  to  me  misleading.  No  decisive  opinion  can  be  given  as  to  the  time 
within  which  any  description  of  tree  can  come  to  maturity.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well 
known  that  some  soils  are  better  suited  than  others  for  particular  species.  The  oak  will 
flourish  where  the  spruce  and  fir  will  decay,  and  the  horse-chestnut  will  thrive  where  the 
ash  or  the  elm  will  fail,  and  vice  versa.  In  addition  to  this,  the  soil  itself  and  the  situation 
will  materially  retard  or  expedite  the  growth.  I have  planted  trees  in  the  same  soil,  but 
in  different  situations,  and  one  belt  or  plantation  will  outrun  another  by  five  years’  growth 
and  more  in  15  years.  We  must  therefore  strike  an  average  for  ordinary  situations  and 
medium  soil,  and  I should  say  that  spruce  and  larch  are  fie  for  telegraph  jroles  and  light 
rOofing  purposes,  &c.,  in  15  years,  and  oak  and  ash  for  farm  timber,  carts,  barrows,  and 
many  manufacturing  purposes  in  20.  Each  would  by  that  time  arrive  at  from  five  to 
seven  inches  in  diameter  five  feet  from  the  ground.  In  estimating  the  value  of  tree 
planting  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  required  at  the  present  crisis  are  especially 
deserving  of  consideration.  In  the  altered  prospects,  as  well  as  the  actual  improved  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  tenantry,  their  dwellings  are  undergoing  already  an  unprecedented 
change  for  the  better.  The  thatched  roof,  although  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer  than  slate,  has  several  drawbacks,  which  more  than  counterbalance  its  advantages, 
and  the  Irish  peasant,  convinced  of  this,  is  gradually  but  surely  substituting  the  timber 
and  slates  for  the  wattle  and  the  thatch.  Home-grown  timber  will  make  excellent  rafters, 
and  the  demand  will  soon  be  a hundredfold  greater  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  I regard 
the  thatched  cabin  as  one  of  our  national  evils.  Put  on  in  thin  coats  every  second  or 
third  year,  it  disappears  in  the  atmosphere  under  the  influence  of  the  harsh  winds  which 
play  fiercely  upon  it  in  unsheltered  situations.  Thus  the  manure  heap,  the  principal 
source  of  wealth  to  the  peasant  farmer,  is  robbed  of  its  supply,  and  guano  and  bone  manure, 
which  should  only  be  aids,  are  substituted,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  and  the  ruin 
of  the  poor  tenantry.  Add  to  this  the  requirements  of  an  improved  system  of  a°riculture, 
under  the  heads  of  farm-buildings,  fencing,  &c.,  which  the  Land  Act  is  sure  to  promote 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  that  timber  will  become  a valuable 
and  important  product  in  Ireland.  As  the  fifth  sub-section  of  the  fifth  section  of  the 
Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act  vests  in  himself  timber  planted  by  the  tenant,  it  ought,  if  properly 
understood,  to  increase  the  desire  for  tree  culture  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Ireland ; 
but  the  loans  granted  by  this  Board  of  Works  for  that  purpose  have  been  mainly  confined 
to  the  landlord  class,  and  the  peasantry  are  unacquainted  with  the  facilities  which  exist 
for  the  granting  of  loans  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  superiors. 

The  kindred  question  of  reclamation  of  waste  land  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance. 
Its  practicability  has  been  in  past  years  derisively  questioned  by  statesmen  and  press 
correspondents  ; latterly  the  derision  has  dwindled  down  to  a doubtful  uncertainty. 
Possibly  in  the  immediate  future  these  feelings  may  be  changed  into  enthusiastic  and 
reckless  advocacy.  The  two  extremes  on  this,  as  on  many  other  public  questions,  are 
always  dangerous  and  frequently  disastrous.  As  in  fishing  speculations,  ill-judged  experi- 
ments have  created  distrust,  and  the  failures  like  the  King  Williamstown  speculation  and 
others  of  a like  class,  are  attributable  to  exceptional  circumstances,  and  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  innumerable  instances  in  which  the  experiment  has  succeeded.  It  is 
often  forgotten  or  ignored  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  best  arable  soil  of  Ireland  was  a 
few  hundred  years  since  nothing  but  pure  bog  and  swamp ; its  reclamation  is  not  attributable 
to  any  general  climatic  or  subterrestrial  cause.  Iv.  has  been  entirely  produced  by 
individual  efforts,  and  principally  by  the  loy.  and  shovel  of  the  Irish’  peasant.  It  is 
marvellous  that  suck  results  should  have  been  produced  under  the  most  obstructive 
circumstances.  The  poor  tenant  who  converted  the  barren  bog  or  swamp  which  margined 
his  little  holding  into  land  as  good  as  the  holding  itself,  was  immediately  mulcted  by  an 

avaricious  landlord  by  the  imposition  of  a rent  equal  to  that  exacted  for  the  rest;  yet  in 

despite  of  the  apprehensions  occasioned  by  such  a system,  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
reclaimed  by  the  hopeful  and  industrious  tenant.  I have  pointed  out  in  a pamphlet,  of 
which  two  editions,  have  been  exhausted,  the  scheme  by  which  I conceived  a o-eneral 
system  of  reclamation  might  be  successfully  instituted,  and  I send  herewith  a pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Digby  Seymour’s,  the  eminent  Q.C.,  in  which  my  suggestions  were  adopted,  and 
which  will  save  the  necessity  of  further  detail  here.  I am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  that 
with  State  aid  properly  administered  reclamation  could  be  profitably  carried  on  to  an 
extent  calculated  not  only  to  change  the  appearance  of  the  entire  country,  but  also  the 
condition  of  its  inhabitants  to  an  extent  which  no  other  suggestion  could  achieve. 

The  next  head  of  “ fishing  ” is  one  also  of  considerable  importance,  whether  regarded 
in  connection  with  the  welfare  and  amelioration  of  the  hith  erto  impoverished  coa 

population 
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population,  or  as  the  source  from  whence  the  subsistence  of  a community  whose  religious 
observances  enjoin  the  consumption  of  fish  exclusively  for  a great  part  of  the  year.  The 
inland  fisheries  are  attracting  much  attention  at  present,  and  their  condition  exciting  the 
interest  and  apprehensions  of  many  influential  persons,  as  is  to  some  extent  exemplified  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  Anglers’  Club  of  Ireland,  which  I have  assisted  in  forming,  a copy  of 
which  rules  I enclose  herewith.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  their  exertions  the  pernicious 
system  of  poaching  in  the  close  season  may  be  lessened,  if  not  effectually  prevented,  and 
the  propagation  and  preservation  of  fish  in  the  several  waters  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
the  means  suggested  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  club. 

The  profitable  pursuit  of  the  sea-coast  fishings  has  been  much  injured  and  obstructed 
by  the  ill-judged  experiments  and  adventures  of  persous  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  or 
having  a personal  interest  in  their  failure.  Several  speculations  on  the  western  coasts 
and  islands  have  been  instituted,  flourished  for  a while  and  failed.  One  instance,  that  on 
the  Island  of  Innish  Boffin,  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  class.  This  island  is  within  easy 
reach  of  the  best  fishing  grounds  on  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  has  a commo- 
dious harbour  and  about  1,000  inhabitants.  About  30  years  ago  a curing  store  was 
erected,  and  every  appliance  supplied  to  the  hardy  islanders,  but  the  management  was  left 
uncontrolled,  and  the  usual  consequences  resulted.  The  fishermen  allowed  their  nets  to 
rot,  and  spent  their  easily  acquired  gains  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  and  now  the  principal 
mode  of  fishing  is  with  hand-lines  for  bream,  of  which  millions  are  taken  and  cured 
durino-  the  season.  An  English  gentleman  has  purchased  the  fee  of  the  island,  and  has 
a laro-e  fishin"  smack  of  his  own;  but  whether  he  is  still  carrying  on  the  fishing  to  any 
extent  or  not  I cannot  tell,  as  I have  not  been  there  since  September  1883.  Some  private 
adventurers  have  settled  on  the  coast  between  Galway  Bay  and  Donegal,  especially  a 
Mr.  Woodyer,  a Scarborough  man,  who  has  settled  in  Westport,  and  has  been  trawling 
with  some  success  in  Clew  Bay  and  Blacksod  Bay.  Mr.  Weldon,  of  Achill,  has  instituted 
a private  sea-fishery  at  Keem  Bay,  which  is  doing  well,  and  in  Killala  Bay  a couple  of 
trawlers  (one  of  them  a steam  trawl)  are  also  making  large  captures.  I was  consulted 
last  year  ab.out  establishing  a fishing  company  for  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  after  issuing 
the  prospectus  of  which  a copy  is  appended,  it  failed  for  want  of  capital.  The  prospectus 
truly  sets  forth  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  such  an  undertaking,  and  I shall 
therefore  abstain  from  repeating  its  statements.  Lord  Spencer  took  a very  deep  interest 
in  the  question,  also  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle,  and  would  have  assisted 
its  development  as  far  as  their  official  positions  would  have  allowed,  but  the  want  of 
enterprise  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  have  the  most  immediate 
interest  in  its  success  rendered  their  efforts  unavailing.  If  a fishing  company  or  syndi- 
cate were  established,  and  proper  carrier  vessels  stationed  at  the  most  favourable  spots 
on  the  western  coast,  and  some  efforts  made  to  encourage  and  instruct  the  local  fishermen, 
not  only  would  the  speculation  be  remunerative  to  the  shareholders,  but  would  confer 
incalculable  advantage  on  the  country  in  general.  Careful  management  and  constant 
inspection  would,  however,  be  necessary,  as  there  is  no  occupation  which  offers  so  many 
inducements  and  facilities  for  fraud  and  reckless  extravagance. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the  necessity  for  safe  and  accessible  harbours  as 
adjuncts  to  fisheries  is  too  obvious  to  require  lengthened  commentary.  And  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  want  of  them  has  produced  incalculable  injury  on  the  exposed  coasts  of 
Ireland,  and  much  regrettable  misery  amongst  the  hardy  fishermen,  who,  when  the  seasons 
were  more  favourable,  were  numerous,  but  who  have  dwindled  away  to  a most  lamentable 
extent  in  recent  years,  and  principally  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  such  accommodation. 
The  system  of  lending  monies  for  the  construction  of  harbours  on  the  security  of  adjacent 
proprietors,  even  when  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  cost,  was  productive  of  great  injury. 
The  contributing  proprietors  were  entitled  to  have  the  selection  of  the  site,  and  private 
interests  often  clashed  with  the  public  welfare  and  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  fisher- 
men. In  addition  to  this,  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  piers  was  most  faulty;  many  of 
them  are  built  above  low  water-mark,  and  are  therefore  inaccessible  even  to  small  boats 
until  half  tide;  others  are  dangerous  to  approach  from  sunken  rocks  and  other  obstacles; 
and  some  are  actually  more  objectionable  than  the  adjacent  shore.  The  pier  at  Rath- 
lacken  beyond  Killala  Bay,  is  one  amongst  many  instances  of  this  character.  The  ap- 
proach is  obstructed  by  dangerous  rocks  to  a distance  of  200  or  300  yards  from  the  end 
of  the  pier,  and  the  waves  roll  up  the  smooth  slope  of  the  adjacent  slip  with  a violence 
much  greater  than  on  the  rough  and  broken  surface  of  the  adjacent  shore.  The  Sea 
Fisheries  (Ireland)  Act,  1883,  extended  the  power  of  making  free  grants  to  the  extent  of 
250,000  l.  in  equal  yearly  instalments  of  50,000  l.  each  for  five  years,  and  the  intelligent 
Commissioners  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  have  endeavoured  to  carry  them  out 
beneficially,  but  there  is  a feeling  abroad  that  undue  preference  has  been  given  to  certain 
localities  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  north  and  north-west.  I have  not 
time  to  inquire  into  this  matter  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  arrive  at  a decisive  conclusion 
but  T respectfully  submit  it  to  the  Committee  as  a subject  deserving  of  their  attention 
The  Commissioners  are  constituted  by  the  Acts  as  mere  assistants  to  the  Board  of  Worts 
in  carrying  the  Act  into  effect.  It  is  considered  that  this  is  a mistake,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  construction  of  harbours.  Complaints  have  been  reiterated  for  years  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  piers  and  harbours  have  been  constructed  on  the  coast,  and  it  would 
have  contributed  to  allay  very  general  and  strong  discontent  if  their  construction  had 
been  entrusted  for  the  future  to  the  county  surveyors  or  to  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
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Engineers  of  the  Board  of  Works.  Personally,  I have  experienced  the  inconvenience  and 
actual  danger  of  approaching  Leemane,  Tully,  Innishboffin,  Clare  Island,  Kildownet,  Old 
Head,  and  Roona,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  and  I have  heard  frequent  complaints  of 
other  piers  which  tallied  to  a great  extent  with  my  own  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  three  subjects  above  referred  to,  another,  of  equal  if  not  greater 
importance  connected  with  Irish  Industries,  has  also  come  under  my  notice  as  demanding 
immediate  attention  and  legislative  interference.  I allude  to  the  successful  and  profitable 
workino-  of  the  mines  and  valuable  quarries  of  slate,  stone,  marble,  &c.,  in  Ireland. 
Hitherto  the  difficulty  of  exploring  and  obtaining  leases  from  proprietors  unable  for  want 
of  capital  and  unwilling  from  greed  of  unreasonable  terms  to  work  or  set  them  has  caused 
them  to  be  left  unworked  and  unprofitable.  Having  been  consulted  by  persons  anxious 
to  turn  to  account  these  valuable  national  sources  of  wealth,  I prepared  a Bill,  which  is 
annexed,  after  consulting  Mr.  Kinahan,  C.E.,  of  Wicklow,  and  other  persons  of  experience 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject ; I submitted  the  draft  when  prepared  to  the 
courteous  and  efficient  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Usher  Roberts,  and  received 
in  reply  the  following  letter ; — 

“ My  Dear  Malley,  _ 22nd  May  1882. 

“ I return  the  Draft  Mines  and  Quarries  Bill,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  veiy  fully  and 
carefully  drawn,  and  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  work. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“ S.  U.  Roberts 

As  a practical  instance  of  the  necessity  for  such  legislation  an  abortive  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  capital  for  the  working  of  valuable  slate  and  stone  quarries  near  the  sea- 
coast  north  of  Kill  ala  Bay  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  The  adventurers  raised  a consider- 
able sum  of  money  on  representations  of  the  great  commercial  value  of  that  quarry,  but 
whether  from  misapplication  of  the  funds  or  other  causes  the  speculation  became  abortive, 
and  a few  days  ago  I observed  the  following  advertisement  in  a local  paper,  “ The  Con- 
naught Telegraph,”  As  it  gives  a correct  and  not  overdrawn  representation  of  the  value 
of  such  quarries,  I consider- no  apology  is  necessary  for  introducing  it  here  : — 

“ Connaught  Telegraph,”  27th  June  1885. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Ireland — Chancery  Division,  Land  Judges. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of  James  William  Rexworthy  Brooks,  Owner;  Frederick 
Twining,  Petitioner-. 


County  of  Mayo. 

Sale  on  Friday,  1 7th  day  of  July  1885. 

To  be  sold  by  Public  Auction,  in  one  lot,  by  the  Right  Honourable  Judge  Flanagan, 
at  his  Court,  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Ireland,  Inns  Quay,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  on  Friday,  the  17th  day  of  July  1885,  at  the  hour  of  12  o’clock,  noon,  the 
following  valuable  property,  viz. : — 

Part  of  the  Townland  of  Rathavisteen,  with  a quarry  thereon,  situate  in  the  Barony 
of  Tyrawley,  and  county  of  Mayo,  containing  300  acres  statute  measure,  held  under 
lease  for  31  years,  from  25th  March  1879,  more  fully  setfor-th  in  the  printed  particulars 
annexed. 

Dated  this  12th  day  of  June  1885. 

Ignatius  O’Keeffe,  for  Examiner. 

Descriptive  Particulars. 

The  quarry  has  a face  of  about  two  miles  statute  in  extent.  It  principally  consists  of 
sandstone  running  in  laminated  beds  for  a height  of  600  feet ; these  beds  commence 
with  a thickness  at  the  top  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  gradually  increase  to  the 
thickness  of  about  seven  or  eight  inches  at  the  bottom.  There  is  not  much  bearing  in 
any  part,  and  excavation  of  about  three  feet  will  strip  to  the  stone  and  flags.  The 
lamination  affords  very  great  facility  for  splitting,  and  thin  and  thick  flags  can  be  easily 
quarried.  A great  portion  of  the  quarry  will  yield  flags  from  50  to  100  feet  area,  fit  for 
landings,  monumental  works,  &c. 

The  quarry  produces  flags  fit  for  foot-paths  and  roofing,  and  immense  quantities  of 
building  stone.  The  quality  of  the  material  is  of  a good  tough  and  dry  texture,  and  the 
colour  is  grey,  somewhat  resembling  Portland  stone. 

In  addition  to  the  sand  stone,  whinstone  or  metamorphic  rock  exists  in  large  quantities 
within  the  area  of  the  quarry  land.  This  whinstone  is  very  suitable  for  paving  setts, 
and  very  satisfactory  reports  of  its  quality  have  been  made. 
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The  harbour  of  Belderrig  is  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  quarry,  and  with  suit- 
able appliances  ships  and  steamers  of  large  tonnage  could  be  loaded  there. 

Tor  rentals  and  further  particulars  apply  at  the  Registrar  s Office  of  the  said  Land 
Judges,  Chancery  Division,  Inn’s-quay,  Dublin ; or  to 

Thomas  Crozier  and  Son,  Solicitors  having  carriage  of  Sale,  No  19,  Lower  Dommick- 
street,  Dublin. 

The  following  is  the  Draft  Bill  which  I entrusted  to  Mr.  Findlater,  m.p.,  the  late 
lamented  P.  Smyth,  m.p.,  Mr.  Sullivan,  m.p.,  and  one  or  two  more,  who  undertook  to 
introduce  it,  but  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  impossibility  of  success- 
fully carrying  any  such  measure  at  that  particular  crisis  obliged  them  to  suggest  its 
postponement  to  “ a more  convenient  season. 


Mines  and  Quarries  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  encouragement  should  be  given  to  ihe  opening  and  work- 
in  Jof mtaes  and  quarries  in  Ireland,  and  for  that  purpose  that  facilities  should  be  given 
bf  thoToropulsor)  entry  upon,  and  for  the  aseertainmeut  ot  the  purchase  money,  rent, 
rovlltlffl  “Id  compensation  payable  to  the  several  parties  having  estate,  and  interests  in 
such  mines  and  quarries,  and  the  lands  overlaying  or  adjacent  thereto,  or  m which  some 

m^i^it  enacted'diy^he  6Que^f s^Most ' Excellent  Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 

tiTta’'A«5mfytbee  Xl ||  df purposes  as  - The  Mines  and  Quarries,  Ireland  (1881), 

A|t^e;rS^^.“"iS  believing  that  metalliferous  ores  minerals,  coal 
baxite  flavs  slate,  marble,  stone,  fire-clay,  brick-clay,  or  other  valuable  strata  are  oonoealed 
or  contained  in  or  under  any  land  not  being  a deer  park,  bleach  green,  orchard,  walled  ai- 
den  hav  yard  yard,  or  planted  walk,  lawn,  or  avenue,  to  a mansion,  house,  or  land,  actually 
KS  white  crops,  or  any  railroad,  public  or  private  road  or  tramway,  it  shall 
be  Swfuf  for  any  person  being  a certificated  civil  or  mining  engineer,  and  Iona  fide  em- 
nfeved  either  on  his  own  behalf  or  that  of  any  person  or  persons  sole  or  corporate  or 

Sail  be  respectively  appointed,  and  shall  proceed  in  manner  next  hereinafter  provided. 

i In  all  such  cases  as  last  aforesaid,  and  when  the  parties  shall  agree  to  dispense  with 
2.  in  a c -o  ,i  0f  Works  of  the  arbitrator  hereinafter  provided,  it  shall  be 

Shear  Sd  deferable  the'  matter,  and  if  within  the  10  days  the  party  served  with  such 
!°  S,  Sot  appoint  or  if  appointed  shall  not  attend,  then  the  arbitrator  appointed 
notice  shall  no  PP  > , , fA  t tj.e  Diace  and  time  mentioned  in  such,  not  being 

by  the  opposite  ofsufh  notice,  and  proceed  to  hear  and  determine 

rn“tter  and  tfso  rcase Te  alrfof  the  single  arbitUr  shall  ho  binding  and  con- 

such  extendeVtime  (if  tfienfhandp^o/by^^® iimpum  who  shalfhave 

arbitrator  or  by  hot rderhn,  or  theirh  ^ .^7  unJer  ft?ir 

haflTr™  default  by  an  umpire  to  be  appointed  by  the  County  Court  judge  on  notice 
hjSwh'  and  tie  single  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  or  umpire  may  examine 
served  by  eithm  p y , 0<^h  and  if  necessary  consult  any  counsel,  solicitor, 

thepartiesandthe  whom  they  may  think  expedient ; and  in  the  event  of  the 

deKhtfthf  Sbtator or  umpire  a substitute  shall  be  appointed  as  aforesaid  and  such 
def  h shall  not  affect  the  proceedings  theretofore  taken,  and  tile  award  of  such  person  or 
" ‘ annnin+pd  «hall  be  binding  and  conclusive  on  all  parties,  and  the  costs  shall  be 

the  greater  part  of  them,  aie  situate. 

o Before  such  entry  as  aforesaid  the  engineer  so  requiring  to  enter,  shall  serve  a 
3.  TJelore  sucn  enuy  entry,  0n  the  occupier,  informing  him  of  his 

will  permit.  4.  If 
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4.  If  the  occupier  shall  not  consent  to  such  entry,  or  if  having  first  consented  he  shall 
afterwards  ascertain  that  the  injury  resulting,  or  the  works  connected  therewith  are  not 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  such  notice,  or  are  unreasonably  delayed,  or  are  being 
executed  in  a manner  calculated  to  cause  more  than  reasonable  damage,  or  than  such  as 
would  be  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  such  inquiry,  or" otherwise,  he  may 
serve  a notice  on  such  engineer,  or  other  person  authorising  or  engaged  in  such  works 
informing  him  or  them  of  his  complaint  in  the  particulars,  or  any  of  those  above  referred 
to,  informing  him  that  if  same  be  not  discontinued  or  otherwise  redressed,  he  will  apply 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  requiring  them  to  send  a duly  qualified 
person  to  examine  into  the  subject  of  such  complaint,  and  decide  thereon  at  the  cost  and 
expense  of  the  party  in  fault ; and  the  said  Commissioners  are  hereby  empowered  under 
their  hands  to  appoint  such  person  for  such  purpose,  and  to  charge  such  costs  and  expenses 
as  aforesaid  against  all  or  any  of  the  parties  to  such  inquiry,  and  if  same  be  not  paid  to 
recover  same  by  process  before  the  county  court  of  the  county  or  counties  in.  which  such 
lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  are  situate : and.  save  as  aforesaid,  such  occupier  shall  not 
interfere  with,  or  obstruct  the  works  or  proceedings  in  question  ; and  if  such  interference 
or  obstruction  shall  be  given,  or  attempted  by  such  occupier,  or  any  other  persons  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  such  engineer  or  other  person  engaged  as  aforesaid  in  such  works  to 
summon  such  occupier  or  other' person  before  the  resident  magistrate,  or  other  justice’  or 
justices  not  being  interested  in  the  said  land,  who  shall  be  presiding  at  petty  sessions  for 
the  district  in  which  such  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  situate  ; and  such  justice  or 
justices  shall,  on  hearing  such  case,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  either  to  make  such 
order  as  they  shall  think  fit  on  the  subject  of  such  complaint,  or  impose  a fine  on  the 
defendant  or  defendants  in  such  summons,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  5 l.  and  costs  for 
every  such  offence,  half  of  which  fine  to  go  to  the  complainant,  and  the  other  half -to  the 
revenue. 

5.  On  the  completion  of  such  inquiry  as  aforesaid,  and  on  payment  of  the  damages  if 
any  connected  therewith,  the  person  or  persons  proposing  to  undertake  the  working  of 
such  mines  or  quarry,  may  serve  such  notice,  accompanied  by  a map,  on  the  owner  lessee 
and  occupier,  and  all  persons  whom  they  shall  ascertain  as  having,  or  claiming  to  have’ 
an  interest  in  such  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  stating  in  such  notice  the  title  or  interest 
they  propose  to  take  or  acquire  in  such  land,  and  on  the  map  delineating  the  extent  to 
which  they  propose  to  interfere  with  same,  and  the  quantity  of  land  they  propose  to  take 
lor  the  purpose  of  such  working  as  aforesaid,  and  whether  they  require  same  absolutely 
or  for  any  or  what  life  or  lives,  term  or  terms,  and  whether  for  a sum  certain  as 
purchase  money  thereof,  or  at  any  and  what  rent,  royalty,  or  other  outgoing,  and  callino- 
upon  such  owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers  to  accept  or  reject  same,  or  propose  such  other 
terms  as  they  are  willing  to  accept  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  service  of  such 
notice,  and  further  stating  that  the  terms  so  proposed,  or  suggesting  such  modification 
ot  same,  or  consenting  to  arbitrate  m manner  provided  by  this  Act  in  reference  to  com- 
pensation for  injury  resulting  from  the  preliminary  investigation  hereinbefore  mentioned  • 
and  m case  of  refusal  so  to  arbitrate,  or  if  the  terms  proposed  be  not  reasonable  or  satis- 
factory, the  person  serving  such  notice  will  apply  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
to  send  an  arbitrator  to  inquire  into  the  subject-matter  of  such  notice,  and  make  his  award 
theieon  in  manner  as  provided  by  “The  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands  Act 
(Ireland),  1863,”  and  the  Acts  connected.  j 

6.  When  and  as  soon  as  the  said  owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers  shall  have  answered 
tiie  said  notices  in  manner  aforesaid  or  otherwise,  or  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  of 
one  month,  whichever  shall  first  happen  ; and  in  the  event  of  no  agreement  or  arbitration 
having  been  come  to  by  the  persons  aforesaid  within  such  period  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
person  proposing  or  intending  to  work  such  mine  or  quarry  to  present  a memorial  to  the  said 
Commissioners  setting  forth  the  subject  of  said  notice  accompanied  by  the  said  map  on 
which  shall  be  delineated  as  hereinbefore  directed,  and  specifying  in  "detail  with  proper 
plans,  sections  and  elevations  if  necessary,  the  nature  aud  character  of  such  works  • and 
thereupon  the  Commissioners  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  in  manner  as  in'  said 
V CtC(  ’ ?d  f?  E^11  1>,r0Ceed  t0  ilKlmre  mt0  the  subject-matter  of  said  memorial  and 

make  his  award  subject  to  the  traverse  and  all  other  the  conditions  by  said  Act  imposed 

as  far  as  same  are  applicable  thereto,  save  and  except  that  after  the  traverse  shall  have 
been  entered  on  the  Crown  book  for  hearing  at  the  assizes,  the  presiding  Judge  shall  hear 
same  without  a jury,  but  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  assessors  in  case  he  shall 
nfthl  :“CeSS^i  rd  th,6  Partie®01'  either  of  them  shall  so  require,  and  the  verdict 
of  the  -aid  Judge  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  verdict  of  a jury,  and  judo-ment 
may  be  entered  theron  accordingly.  ' uJuu»raent 

A]1.  ^ clauses  and  provisions  contained  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act 
1845,  relating  to  the  taking  of  land  belonging  to  persons  under  disability  or  to  the  applied 
tion  of  monies  payable  m respect  to  the  purchase  of  such  lands  or  as  compensation  for 
injuries  to  the  same,  save  as  altered  by  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  incorporated  with 
**“3  Act,  together  with  Ibe  Coal  Mines  Eegulation  Act,  1872.  1 

■ ihe+  Metalliferous  Mines  Eegulation  Act,  1872,  as  far  as  they  or  either  of  them  are 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  ■ 
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8.  At  any  time  after  the  making  of  an  award  by  the  said  arbitrator,  or  the  delivery  of 
the  said  verdict  and  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  or  compensation,  together  with 
all  costs,  if  any,  agreed  on  or  awarded  or  directed  as  aforesaid,  the  person  or  persons 
proposing  to  work  such  mines  or  quarries  may  submit  to  the  said  arbitrator  or  the  person 
bound  to  execute  the  conveyance,  lease  or  other  document  of  purchase  or  demise  w men 
they  propose  to  have  executed  containing  the  terms  and  covenants  usual  in  such  cases,  ancl 
shall  not  be  inconsistent  with,  or  shall  have  been  prescribed  by  said  agreement  award,  or 
verdict ; and  the  said  person  shall  execute  same,  or  if  be  refuse,  then  the  said  arbitrator 
shall  and  he  is  hereby  empowered  to  make  such  alterations  or  amendments  in  same  as  he 
shall’ think  proper,  first  giving  notice  of  such  intended  amendments  to  such -person i or 
persons,  or  his  or  their  solicitor,  and  to  the  owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers  whose  intei ests 
may  be  affected  by  each  amendments ; and  whether  heshall  have  made  ^ 
or  not  he  shall  appoint  by  such  notice  a further  hearing  for  the  final  settlement  oi said 
conveyance  or  demise  to  take  place  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  service  theieof. 


conveyance  or  eternise  10  laiee  puwo  • V , • x , -•  , 

and  requiring  objections,  if  any,  to  be  furnished  within  one  fortnight  from  said  nM, 
copies  of  wlimh  objections  the  said  arbitrator  shall  furnish  to  the  other  party  Ol  P"“s  >, 
and  the  said  arbitrator  shall  on  the  day  named  in  such  notice  or  any  adjournment . theieof 
which  he  may  appoint,  finally  settle  said  conveyance  or  demise,  and  the  Ba“  ”, 

persons  intending  as  aforesaid  ; and  such  owners,  lessees,  or  occupiers  or  any  of  them  shall 
be'  at  liberty  to  simi  same  in  duplicate  or  otherwise  ; and  the  said  arbitrator  shall  attest 
with  the  usual  attestation  clause  the  signatures  of  such  of  said  persons  as  shall  sipi  same 
in  his  presence  and  shall  affix  his  own  signature  thereto,  and  thereupon  and  «mhM 
the  said  conveyance  or  demise  shall  be  effectually  binding  and  conclusive  on  all  persons 
on  whom  such  notice  shall  have  been  served,  whether  same  shall  be  signed  by  him  01  not, 
provided  that  same  shall  have  been  executed  in  manner  aforesaid  by  the  said  arbitratoi 
and  the  said  person  or  persons  so  intending  to  work  said  mines  or  quarries. 

9.  At  any  time  after  the  execution  of  said  conveyance  or  demise  and  within  the  time 
hereinafter  limited,  the  said  person  or  persons  may  enter  upon  the  lands  and  premises  theiem 
referred  to  and  proceed  with  the  works  proposed  by  them  to  be  executed  for  the  working 
of  said  mines  or  quarries. 

10.  In  the  event  of  any  unforeseen  loss  or  injur,  arising  to  such  owners,  lessees  or 
occupiers,  or  any  other  person  then  interested  in  such  land,  or  any  part  thereof  Ol  any 
lands,  tenements,  or.  hereditaments  adjacent  thereto  or  connected  therewith  and  w uch 
shall  have  been  caused  by  the  works  or  any  of  them  executed,  or  pnrpoitmg  to  have 
been  executed  by  such  person  or  persons  m the  working  of  said  mines  Ol  quames, 
resulting  from  same,  no  proceedings  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  county,  or  any  other 
court  shall  be  had  or  maintained,  lint  the  right  to  compensation  or  damage  mrrSotjf 
such  property,  aud  the  loss  or  injury  thereto,  and  the  amount  theieof,  Ol  other  relief 
applicable  to,  or  connected  therewith,  shall  be  ascertained  m manner  heretofoie  provided, 
and  not  otherwise. 

11.  All  notices  and  other  documents  required  to  be  served  by  virtue  of  this  Act  upon 
the  owner,  lessee,  or  occupier  of  any  land,  or  any  person  or  persons  intending  to  open  or 
engaged  in  the  working  of  such  mines  or  quarries,  their  or  his  engmeeis  01  offioeis,  may 
be  served,  either  personally  or  by  registered  letter,  directed  to  him  or  them,  at  his  01 
their  last  known  place  of  abode,  office,  or  place  of  business,  or  .11  ease  ol  absence  fromtlie 
United  Kindom,  or  incase  bis  or  their  last  known  place  of  abode  cannot,  after  leason- 
able  inquiry,  be  ascertained,  then  it  shall  be  left  with  the  occupier,  .and  if  no  occup.ei, 
then  affixed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises. 

12.  If  after  the  exeention  of  such  conveyance  or  demise  the  grantee  or  lessee  shall 
omit  or  neglect  for  two  years  next  after  the  date  thereof  to  begin  effectually  to  work  in 
an,  snob  nines  or  quarries  as  aforesaid  which  or  the  land  adjacent  to which .shall  have 
been  so  granted  or  demised  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  abandon  same  foi  the  period  ot  three 
years  consecutively,  alter  having  been  commenced,  rnch  conveyance  or  demise  shall  be 
Lm  thenceforth  null  and  void,  both  in  law  and  equity,  and  it  shah  and 

for  the  lessor  or  lessors  or  such  other  person  or  persons  wlm  shall  bo  entitled  to  the 
said  lands,  mines,  or  quarries  subject  to  said  conveyance  or  demise,  to  enter  m and  upon 
such  granted  or  demised  premises,-  and  the  same  to  have  again  and  repossess,  together  with 
ad  welts  and  materials  thereon,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  as  in  his  or  their  former  title  and 
estate. 


13.  As  soon  as  any  conveyance  c 


■ demise  shall  have  beeu  executed  as  aforesaid,  either 


under  said  compulsory  or  arbitration  clauses  or  by  agreement,  it  shall  b 1 law ul  foi  the 
grantees  or  lessees  to  make  at  his  or  the, v own  expense  any  rad,  tram,  or  oth c,  road  01 
roads  from  their  respective  mines  or  quarries  to  the  next  rail,  tram, 
the  sea,  provided  such  rail,  tram,  or  other  road  shall  not  exceed  foul  miles,  J 
also,  that  same  shall  be  sufficiently  fenced  on  either  side, 

hv  the  arbitrator  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  manner  aforesaid  if  the  paities  01  any  ol  them 
io^eqnhe  and  a?f  claims  for  damage,  by  all  persons  entitied  to  .lie  tod. > 
such  rail,  tram,  or  other  road  shall  be  ascertained  m manner  andfoim  as  by  this  Act  and 
the  Acts  connected  therewith  provided. 
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Form  No.  1. 

Mines  and  Quarries,  Ireland  (188  ),  Act.  Notice  of  Preliminary  Inspection. 

Take  Notice. — That  1 propose  to  enter  the  lands  of  now  in  the  occupation  of 
and  which  you  have  (or  claim  to  have)  an  interest  in  as  thereof,  for  the 

purpose  of  (sinking  a shaft,  boring  or  examining  the  subsoil  and  substrata  of  same) 

as  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  believing  that  (iron,  valuable  slate,  useful  flags,  brick,  fire- 
clay, &c.,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  or  are  contained  therein;  and  take  notice  I invite  your 
attention  to  said  inquiry  and  examination,  and  shall  furnish  you  with  all  information  you 
may  require  in  reference  thereto,  with  a view  to  an  arrangement  either  by  agreement  or 
arbitration,  or  before  the  Board  of  Works  arbitrator,  as  to  the  terms  as  to  which  the 
lands  (mine  or  quarry)  shall  henceforth  be  occupied  or  worked  in  case  the  said  examina- 
tion shall  prove  favourable,  and  I hereby  undertake  to  pay  you  such  damage  for  any 
surface  injury  said  land  may  sustain  as  shall  be  agreed  on  between  us  ; and  in  the  event 
of  our  disagreeing  as  any  arbitrator,  one  to  be  nominated  by  each  of  us,  and  an  umpire  to 
be  by  them  selected,  shall  appoint;  and  take  notice  their  proceedings  are  instituted  under 
and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mines  and  Quarries,  Ireland  (188  ),  Act. 

Signed  this  day  of  188  . 

To  &c.  &c. 


Appendix,  No.  44. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Mr.  A.  Carr  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

45,  Fairfield-road,  Lower  Tranmere, 

My  dear  Sir,  Cheshire,  21  July  1885. 

I beg  to  submit  to  you  a copy  of  a letter,  as  annexed,  which  I received  from  Dr. 
Sullivan,  on  the  subject  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  as  it  confirms  the  opinion  I expressed 
some  time  past  on  the  merits  of  that  plant,  claiming  that  it  should  be  granted  by  your 
Select  Committee  a prominent  place  among  the  available  industries  of  Ireland. 

I remain,  &c. 

Sir  J.  E.  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.  (signed)  A.  Carr. 


Copy  of  Dr.  Sullivan's  Letter  to  Mr.  A.  Carr. 

Dear  Sir,  _ 18  July  1885. 

The  sample  of  fibre  you  enclosed  in  your  letter  is  very  good,  quite  equal  to  either 
jute  or  manilla,  and  admits  of  a very  wide  range  of  applications.  I have  not  had  any 
experience  of  it  as  an  industrial  plant,  though  I have  largely  grown  it  at  Queen’s  College. 
The  situations  where  it  could  be  successfully  grown  are  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 
How  far  it  could  be  grown  on  the  margin  of  our  bogs  is  a question  that  would  require 
some  trials;  I think  some  trials  should  be  made  in  several  places  on  a sufficiently  large 
area. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  having  written  to  me  on  the  subject. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Leake. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Vernon  Cochrane  to  Mr.  R.  Leake,  M.P. 

Glen  Lodge,  Sligo,  Ireland, 

My  dear  Sir,  18  July  1885. 

Seeing  your  name  on  the  Committee  of  Irish  Industries,  and  having  known  you  in 
Manchester,  where  I live.d  for  nearly  30  years,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  my  experience 
in  trying  to  develop  a very  lucrative  Irish  industry  might  prove  useful. 

In  1881  I came  here,  to  my  native  place,  to  recruit  my  health,  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,  whilst  out  boating,  my  attention  was  called  to  an  extinct  oyster  bed  adjoining 
a property  which  had  been  sold  under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act ; the  title  to  the 
oyster  bed  was  only  a “ prescriptive  ” one,  apd  during  the  famine  years  the  public  came 
in  on  the  bed  and  dredged  it,  exhausted  the  stock  of  oysters,  rendering  it  of  no  value 
to  the  public  or  any  one  else.  I immediately  set  to  work  and  read  up  all  the 
information  I could  obtain  as  to  what  the  French  had  done,  and  the  Dutch  were  doing, 
in  oyster  culture,  and  when  posted  up,  as  I was  suffering  from  a severe  attack  of 
“ Scrivener’s  palsy,”  which  prevented  my  writing,  in  the  autumn  of  1883  I applied  to 
the  Fishery  Beard  for  a license  for  this  bed  in  my  brother’s,  Mr.  William  Cochrane’s 
name,  grounding  the  claim  on  the  fact  that  “ the  public  had  ceased  to  exercise  a profit- 
“ able  fishery  on  this  bed,”  and  enclosing  the  written  consent  of  Colonel  Cooper,  the 
owner  of  the  “ several  fishery,”  to  this  application.  In  the  February  following,  Mr; 
Brady,  the  senior  Inspector,  came  t.o  Sligo  and  held  a sworn  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  my 
brother’s  statement.  There  were  present,  Mr.  Crichton’s  solicitor,  who  claimed  the  whole 
bed;  Mr.  Verschoyle,  D.L.,  who  made  no  claim  to  any  part  of  it;  and  a person  who 
claimed  to  represent  Mrs.  Hales;  but  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Crichton’s  solicitor,  submitted  to 
Mr.  Brady  that  this  person  had  no  locus  standi,  and  to  this  Mr.  Brady  assented.  The 
inquiry  was  thus  limited  to  Mr.  Crichton’s  rights  and  those  of  the  public.  Several  fisher- 
men from  other  shores  appeared  through  their  solicitor  and  gave  evidence,  but  no  fisher- 
men from  any  of  the  townlands  adjacent  to  the  bed  opposed  the  application.  Mr.  Brady, 
after  listening  to  all  the  evidence  offered  by  the  public,  and  to  the  rebutting  evidence, 
reserved  his  decision  ; and  several  months  elapsing  without  any  being  given,  I wrote 
again,  under  my  brother’s  signature  (having  recovered  the  use  of  my  arm),  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Fishery  Board. 

“ Sir, 

• “ May  I request  an  answer  to  my  application  for  a license  for  the  ‘ Tanrigo  West 
Oyster  Bed,’  which  is  based  on  the  following  reasons : — 

“ 1st.  That  this  bed  has  been  a public  one  since  the  year  1870,  when  the  trial  of 
“Crichton  v.  Collery  and  Another,  took  place,  with  the  following  result,  as  reported 
“in  Irish  Reports,  1870-71,  Common  Law  Scries,  Yol.  4,  May  28,  31,  1st  June. 

“ Pleading.  Trespass  to  a several  fishery.  Special  plea,  absence  of  replication  to  an 
“ action  for  trespass  in  a several  fishery.  The  Defendants  pleaded  that  the  locus  in 
“ quo  was  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  which  all  the  Queen’s  subjects  had  a right  to  fishing 
“ therein. 

“ Held,  that  without  a replication  to  the  said  plea,  it  was  not  open  to  Plaintiff  to 
“ prove,  as  against  that  plea,  his  right  to  an  exclusive  fishing  in  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
“ that  the  mere  proof  that  the  locus  in  quo  was  an  arm  of  the  sea  entitled  the  Defen- 
“ dants  to  a verdict. 

“ Fitzgerald,  B.,  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  and  as  a consequence,  the 
“ public  have,  up  to  now,  exercised  and  enjoyed  undisputed  possession  of  this 
“ bed. 

“ 2nd.  That  this  oyster  bed  is  not  within  the  limits  of  any  oyster  bed,  or  any 
“ oyster  fishery,  the  property  of  any  private  person,  and  that  the  public  do  not  exer- 
“ cise  and  enjoy  a substantially  profitable  fishery  for  oysters,  &c. 

“ 3rd.  That  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1866  reported,  £ That  the  best  mode  of 
“ ‘ providing  against  these  periodical  failures  of  spat  is  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of 
“ ‘ those  individuals  who  may  desire  to  acquire  so  much  property  in  favourably  situated 
“ ‘ portions  of  the  sea  bottom  for  oyster  cultivation,’  and  which  advice  is  quoted  with 
“approval  by  Professor  Huxley,  in  page  118,  in  his  paper  on  Oysters  and  the  Oyster 
“ Question  in  the  * Illustrated  English  Magazine,’  November  1883.  and  I ask  your 
“ Board’s  assistance  in  carrying  out  my  intentions  as  to  the  cultivation  of  this  bed, 
“ which  is  now  utterly  useless,  under  32  &.  33  Viet.  c.  92,  ss.  8,  14,  20,  &c.” 
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The  only  notice  taken  of  this  letter  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Inspectors  have  no  power 
to  grant  a license  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land  adjoining.  _ I 
went  to  Dublin  and  called  on  Mr.  Brady,  with  a map  of  the  oyster  bed  ; the  part  opposite 
Mr.  Verschoyle’s  shore  being  marked  in  red,  and  Mr.  Verschoyle’s  name  written  across 
it.  Mr.  Brady,  pointing  to  this,  said,  “ That  map  is  not  true.  Mr.  V erschoyle  s name  is 
“ written  across  what  is" the  bed  of  the  sea,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Board  of  trade. „ 
“ That,”  said  I,  “has  been  my  contention  all  along,  and  hence  I applied  tor  the  Hcense. 
No  result  came  from  this  interview,  and  no  progress  taking  place,  I went  to  Dublin  L 
think  in  May,  1884,  and  saw  Major  Hayes,  one  of  the  Inspectors ; .lie  asked  me,  * Mould 
I get  Mr.  Verschoyle’s  written  assent?  ” Hitherto  I had  been  acting  on  the  assumption, 
which  I still  hold,  that  the  Inspectors  had  power  to  grant  me  the  license  under  the  12 
Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  on  the  subject;  but  I took  Major  Iiayes  hint,  and  applied 
to  Mr.  Verschdyle.  D.R.,  who  met  me  in  the  frankest  manner,  expressing  Ins  pleasure  at 
the  prospect  of  the  bed  being  again  brought  under  cultivation,  and  giving  his  written 
assent  almost  on  my  own  terms. 

My  brother  also  communicated  with  Mr.  Dalton,  agent  to  Mrs.  Hales,  and  trustee  to 
her  son,  a minor.  He  met  him  in  the  same  manner ; sending  Mrs.  Hales  and  his  own 
assent  to  the  Inspectors.  But  with  Mr.  Crichton, an  absentee  landlord,  I found  it  impossible 
to  come  to  any  terms,  although  his  agent  advised  him  to  do  so.  However,  to  be  brief, 
after  further  correspondence,  on  the  13th  December  1884  the  Secretary  of  the  Fishery 
Board  wrote  to  my  brother  as  follows: — 


“ Office  of  Irish  Fisheries,  Dublin  Castle, 
tc  gjj.  “ 13  December  1884i 

“ Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  license 
« authorising  you  to  form  an  oyster  bed  off  the  lands  of  Ballinbeg,  county  Sligo,  is  in 
“ course  of  preparation. 

“ W.  Cochrane,  Esq.”  “ Alan  Hornsby:' 

On  the  26th  February  1885,  Mr.  Hornsby  wrote  again  : “lam  desired  to  transmit 
“ herewith  a proof  of  the  license  which  it  is  proposed  to  grant  to  you  to  form  an 
“ oyster  bed  in  Bally sodare  Bay.” 

More  than  a month  passing  by  without  the  license  or  any  communication  coming  from 
the  Board,  I asked  a friend  to  call  and  see  the  secretary,  which  he  did,  and  the  secretary 
told  him  the  license  had  been  before  the  law  advisers  for  some  months  ; that  they  were 
raising  a small  legal  point;  but  it  was  sure  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  Board,  and  that, 
in  the  meantime,  I might  do  what  I thought  groper  to  the  bed.  Last  month,  hearing  nothing 
further,  I again  got  a friend  to  call  at  the  Castle.  The  three  inspectors  and  secretary 
were  out:  but  my  lfiend  saw  a clerk,  who  told  him  the  law  advisers  had  written  two  or 
three  days  before  asking  for  Mrs.  Hales’  authority  to  give  leave  on  her  son’s  behalf.  My 
friend  at  once  went  to  Mr.  Dalton,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  Kings  County,  and  Mrs. 
Hales’  ao-ent  and  co-trustee,  who  said  he  would  go  at  once  to  the  Castle,  and  satisfy  them 
on  that  point.  On  the  22nd  ult.,  hearing  nothing  from  the  Castle,  I wrote  under  my 
brother’s  signature,  calling  their  attention  to  their  letters  of  the  13th  December  1884  and 
26th  February  1885,  the  first  stating  the  license  to  be  in  course  of  preparation,  and  the 
last  sending  a proof  of  it,  and  asked  the  reason  of  the  delay.  On  the  11th  instant  my 
brother  received  the  following  communication  : — 

“ Office  of  Irish  Fisheries,  Dublin  Castle, 

« gjr  “ 10  July  1885. 

« With  reference  to  your  application  for  an  oyster  license,  I am  directed  by  the 

Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  to  inform  you  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a copy  ot  the 
« win  of  the  father  of  Mr.  James  Hales,  the  present  owner  of  the  land  at  Ballmbeg,  sub- 

rnitted  to  them,  to  enable  them  to  decide  in  the  matter. 

“ W.  Cochrane,  Esq.,  (signed)  “ George  Coffey,  Secretary.” 

“ Grange  House,  Sligo.” 


The  copy  of  the  will  has  been  sent  ; and  here  the  matter  rests  waiting  further  develop- 
ment. 1 attach  trial  balance-sheet,  which  will  show  you  what  I could  have  made  had  the 
license  been  granted  when  applied  for  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  the  employment  it 
would  have  given.  In  conclusion,  I can  say  that  in  our  efforts  to  start  this  industry  my 
brother  and  myself  were  met  in  the  frankest  and  most  liberal  manner  by  Colonel 
Cooper,  L.L.,  Mr.  Versclioyle,  D.L.,  and  Mr.  Dalton;  and  all  the  fishermen  adjacent  to 
the  bed  petitioned  that  a license  should  be  granted. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  Leake,  m.p.  (signed)  Vernon  Cochrane. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Kinalian  to  the  Committee  on  Irish  Industries. 

t ,i  , » , Ramelton,  17  July  18bo. 

t Vr-  iiT6  1 ay  h/He  the  Members  °f  the  Committee  an  Abstract  of  Papers  on 
Irish  Gold  (on  the  mode  of  occurrence  and  winning  of  gold  in  Ireland,  by  Gerard  A. 
Kmalian  and  on  the  possibility  of  gold  being  found  in  quantity  in  the  County  Wicklow, 
by  G.  II.  Kmalian.  Scientific  Proc.  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Vol.  iii.  and  iv.) 

Tf° 'd  ?rin  n6ntS  are.con?rno]n  111  the  country,  the  most  remarkable  find  being 
ali.V  f S g7?f  C1Ir  ei!’  °°  I1,0  borcl<!r5  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick.  According  to  the 
h FT'  g.‘,ld  ™ T01'kcd  ™ tIle  reisn  of  Tighernmas,  A.M.  3856  ; or 

A.M.  2816,  according  to  Keating.  Colonel  Vallmcey  states,  from  the  history  of  Caen,  in 
K 01  mandy,  that  while  England  sent  to  that  place  in  one  year  23,730  marcs  of  silver, 
Ireland  sent  400  marcs  of  silver,  and  200  onnces  of  gold  ; and  Giraldns  Cambrensis,  tvho 
ied  abont  a.d.  1224,  also  states  that  Ireland  abounded  in  gold. 

lhe  Irish  gold  is  principally  found  in  alluvial  gravel,  the  « placers  * of  the  American 
miners;  only  traces  having  been  found  in  veins  in  the  following  places:  a quartz  vein 

wSl™M«nd-!IlhntS|  °t,e’  “nd  “ rpjortz  lode,  BaUymanus,  all  in  the  County 

VV  lcklow  ; and  Dhurode  copper  lode,  County  Cork.  * 

lhe  placer  gold  is  said  by  Gerard  Boate  to  have  been  found,  prior  to  a.d.  1652,  in  the 

r 94hei'  goId,ia  8aid  t0  have  been  foun<1  a liule  before  1820 
in  <he  sands  of  the  streams  of  Slieve-an-Orra,  County  Antrim;  Ballinascorney  Gap 
County  Dublin  ; Barony  of  St.  Mullins,  County  Carlow;  and  in  the  County  Wicklow, 
at  Greystones  ; and  in  the  Yale  of  Ovoca  with  its  tributary  vallevs.  } 

lhe  old  name,  for  the  people  of  Leinster  was  “ Laighnigh-an-Oir,”  or  the  “ Lagenians 
wl1P  i°  Cn  fi  lh®  iwient  P]ace's  were  in  the  plain  of  the  Liffey ; it  is  supposed  some- 
wheieneai  the  small  town  called  Ballymore-Eustace,  possibly  in  the  flat  between  that 
place  and  Baltinglass.  In  Knockmillan,  to  the  south-west  of  Wooden  Bridge,  traces  of 
old  placers  were  discovered  some  years  ago. 

^mediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  placer  mining  was  begun  in 
the  gold  mine  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Darragh  Water,  under  Government.  All  these 
were  shallow  workings;  the  orders  given  to  Weaver,  the  principal  engineer,  being  to  work 
only  to  such  a depth  as  would  prevent  the  country  people  from  working  them,  since  then 
onlrfrom  fl  to  To  feet  deq^’  exCeeding  30  feet  in  dePth>  while  most  of  them  were 
Elsewhere  alluvium  gold  occurs  in  the  higher  shallow  alluvium  of  the  valleys  (shallow 

bedTnf  tlU  rei°Wer  dfP  alluTm  °f  the  ValIeyS  in  the  alluvium  of  the 

beds  of  the  high,  now  dry,  supplementary  streams  of  the  ancient,  or  primary  valleys  (dr a 
gulch  ■placers),  and  in  the  shelves,  or  high-level  flats,  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys'  (shelf 
reg  ar  bar  placers)-  the  latter  being  the  relics,  or  records,  of  the  floor  of  the  ancient 
pi  unary  vaHey  prior  to  its  subsequent  deepening;  in  modern  times  in  none  of  the  valleys 
placers C°Unty  VVl°k  0W  has  g0  d been  worked,  except  in  the  shallow  and  dry  gulch  * 

■ Tbe  experiments  and  calculations  made  suggest  that  gold  probably  exists  in  the  follow- 
ing places:  Three  miles  of  untried  deep  alluvium  in  the  Coolbawn  Valley;  over  a mife 
TW eepi  wTT  thrn  G°  d ,M,ine  VallTey  5 about  eight  miles  of  alluvium  alone-  the 
VoTl  lSnf  Tl  n °?i  Tomnaskela  tbe  Lower  Meeting  of  the  Waters ; six  miles  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Ow;  three  miles  of  deep  alluvium  along  the  Macreddin  stream;  and  from 
the  Ovoca  mines  to  the  sea  at  Arklow,  six  miles  of  deep  alluvium.  Besides  the  fore- 
going deep  and  shallow  placers  there  is  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  dry  o-ulch  and 
bar  or  shelf  places.  In  connexion  With  the  scuth  branch  of  the  Gold  Mine  Valiev  one 
or  two  dry  gulches  were  worked  by  Weaver,  who  got  in  them  “ large  gold  ; ” elsewhere 
fe °Ltb®, bar  Pacers  have  not  been  looked  after  ; yet,  in  many  places,  there  is  a possi- 
bility,  if  not  a probability,  that  such  golden  relics  may  exist.  There  are  other  places  in 
the  County  V icklow,  such  as  Ballinglen  and  the  Tinnahela  stream,  in  which  gold  has  not 
been  ti  icd  for,  although  the  indications  would  suggest  its  existence;  attention  therefore 
may  be  called  to  them.  ’ 

,1,  T,ie  Ho”ourabIeT  . G.  Benry  Ki„aha„. 

of  the  Committee  on  Irish  Industries.  J 
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Extract  from  the  " Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,”  July  1869. 


The  Ska- Weeds  of  Yar-Connaught,  and  their  Uses,  by  G.H.Kinahan,  m.r.i.a.,  f.r.g-.s.i., 
&c  , &c.,  oi'  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 

Yar- Connaught  lies  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  being  on  the  west  and  south-west 
indented  by  numerous  fiords,  bays,  and  copses,  and  along  its  sea-board  the  fuci  vegetate 
luxuriantly. 

The  sea-weeds  are  used  for  manufacturing  into  kelp,  also  as  manure  for  the  land,  and 
are  locally  divided  into  three  classes,  .which  have  received  as  names — 

1st.  Red  weeds,  or  the  iodine-producing  plants  that  grow  below  the  low-water 
mark  of  neap  tides. 

2nd.  Reeshagh,  or  the  non-iodine  producing  weeds  that  grow  in  similar  situations. 

3rd.  The  Black  weeds,  growing  on  the  rocks  between  high  and  low  water.* 

The  first,  in  the  order  of  importance  as  sources  of  iodine,  are  Laminaria  digitata  vera, 
L.  digitata  stenopliylla,  L.  saccharina,  L.  phyUitis,  and  Alaria  esculenta.  The  Black 
zveeds  proper  grow  between  high  and  low  water,  such  as  Fucus  vesiculosus,  F , nodosus, 
and  F.  serratus,  with  many  others  of  little  importance ; besides  these  are  the  weeds  found 
in  deep  waters  that  have  somewhat  the  aspect  of  the  red  weeds,  and  are  called  Reeshagh, 
namely.  Chorda  filum,  Flimanihalia  loreu,  and  Laminaria  hulbosa.  The  last-named  are 
burned  along  with  the  black  weed  by  fair  dealers  in  kelp,  but  by  others  are  used  to 
adulterate  the  red  weed,  although  they  contain  merely  a trace  of  iodine;  sometimes, 
however,  they  may  be  added  to  compensate  for  the  soluble  salts  lost  from  the  red  weed 
that  has  long  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  as  the  influence  of  the  latter  partially 
decomposes  the  weed,  and  the  alkaline  salts  liberated  are  washed  away,  including  much 
of  the  iodine  compounds.  If  this  damaged  weed  is  burned  alone  the  earthy  salts  and 
matter  in  excess  from  the  loss  of  the  alkalie  causes  the  mass  to  be  comparatively 
infusible  and  very  difficult  to  burn,  but  by  adding  Reeshagh  (which  is  rich  in  He  (oil), 
as  the  natives  say,  but  in  reality  on  account  of  its  containing  much  of  the  potash  and 
soda  salts)  the  infusibility  of  the  earthy  salts  is  corrected,  and  the  product  is  a nice- 
looking  well-fused  mass,  yet  necessarily  poor  in  iodine.  This  is  the  plan  usually  adopted 
with  damaged  red  weed ; but  good  burners,  instead  of  using  Reeshagh,  add  to  it  fresh 
well  saved  red  weed,  as  the  latter  contains  sufficient  alkaline  salts  to  flux  the  earthy 
salts  and  matter  of  the  old  weed,  and  form  the  mass  into  a kelp  containing  all  the  iodine 
salts  of  the  new  weed  with  whatever  remains  in  the  damaged  article.  Necessarily  the 
product  will  not  have  as  high  a per-centage  of  iodine  as  if  the  kelp  was  manufactured 
from  the  fresh  well-saved  red  weed  alone ; however,  the  kelp  procured  from  the  mixture 
is  found  to  pay  better  than  if  the  iodine  which  remained  in  the  damaged  weed  were 
totally  lost,  and  without  some  flux  or  another  it  is  unattainable. 

Sea-weeds  grow  much  more  rapidly  in  strong  tidal  ways  than  elsewhere.  In  such 
localities  the  black  w'eeds  arrive  at  maturity  in  two  years,  while  in  the  land-locked  cooses, 
creeks,  and  hays,  where  there  is  a sluggish  tide,  they  will  take  three  or  even  four  years. 
The  growth  of  the  red  weeds  is  also  affected  by  the  tide,  the  plants  being  more  luxuriant 
in  a good  race  than  elsewhere. 

The  great  sea-weed  harvests  are  in  the  spring  and  summer  months;  nevertheless, 
during  the  winter  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  collect  what  may  be  driven  in  by  the 
tides  and  storms,  which  is  locally  known  by  the  names  of  Claddagh,  or  Seuwrack,  to 
spread  on  the  lands  they  intend  to  till  and  crop  subsequently.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
the  great  work  begins,  as  the  inhabitants  then  cut  from  the  rocks  the  two  or  three  year  old 
plants,  according  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are  growing,')'  and  much  of  this  weed 
they  send  by  boat  for  sale  at  Galway,  or  some  of  the  small  towns  on  the  south  or  east  of 
Galway  Bay,  from  whence  it  is  brought,  by  carts,  or  even  *by  the  railways,  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  to  be  used  as  a fertilizer  for  the  land  ; while  the  “ seawrack  ” that 
may  be  driven  in  during  this  period  they  save  by  drying  in  the  sun  ; some  to  be  burned 
into  kelp,  while  more,  later  in  the  year,  will  be  sent  away  in  boats  to  be  sold  as  manure 
for  the  late  potatoes  and  turnip  crop. 

The  burning  or  kelp  manufacture  usually  begins  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  but  some- 
times 


* To  Jolin  Steven,  Esq.,  of  Mullaglimoro,  the  representative  of  William  Patterson,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  I 
am  indebted  for  the  classification  of  the  fuci,  and  also  for  many  of  the  statistics  in  this  paper. 

j The  inhabitants  of  this  coast  have  on  ingenious  way  of  saving  themselves  the  trouble  of  carrying  the 
weed  they  cut  on  the  rocks,  by  throwing  it  as  cut  in  a heap,  and,  before  the  tide  rises  to  it,  tying  it  round 
with  a hay  or  grass  rope,  locally  called  a sugaun.  This  heap  rises  with  the  tide,  and  can  be  easily  towed 
to  whatever  part  of  the  shore  they  wish.  Tnis  practice  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  for  at  least  200  years, 
as  it  is  mentioned  by  Roderick  O’Fflahertie  in  his  history  of  “ Hiar,  or  West  Connaught,”  which  was 
written  in  the  year  a.d.  1684. 
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times  earlier,  if  tie  spring  has  been  dry  and  hot,  and  is  carried  on  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember : however,  during  a fine  dry  autumn  they  may  keep  the  fires  lighted  all  October 
or  even  November,  but  this  depends  entirely  on  the  weather  and  the  quantity  ot  weed 
they  are  able  to  save,  as  in  Yar-Connaught,  except  in  the  Aran  Islands,  the  drying  process 
is  altogether  effected  by  atmospheric  heat.  . . , 

In  former  years  there  was  an  extensive  trade  in  black  weed  kelp,  as  the  prices  1 an  eel 
from  15  l to  20  l.  a ton ; most  of  the  soda  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  glass,  &c., 
beino-  procured  therefrom.  But  the  duty  having  been  taken  off  salt,  cheaper  methods  were 
resorted  to,  such  as  that  discovered  by  M.  Lablanc,  for  obtaining  soda  from  common  salt 
through  its  decomposition  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  adaptation  of  M.  Lablanc  s celebiated 
process  rendered  black  weed  kelp  almost  valueless  as  a source  of  soda,  and  this  trade,  for 
soap-making  purposes,  ceased  about  the  year  1840.  Its  loss  not  only  . 
bitants  of  Yar-Connaught,  but  also  the  people  living  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, par- 
ticularly the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides,  whose  country,  as  well  as  their  manner  of  living, 
resemble  those  of  Yar-Connaught.  . , j 

After  the  oreat  trade  in  the  black  weed  succumbed,  a new  one  sprang  up  in  red  weed 
kelp,  for  obtaining  the  marine  salts,  which  yield  iodine,  bromine,  &c. ; but  this 
not  of  much  importance  until  after  the  year  1845,  since  which  it  has  become  annually  mole 
and  more  developed.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  to  William  Patterson  k.q.,  of 
Glasgow,  Yar-Connaught  is  principally  indebted  for  this  source  of  industry.  He  intro- 
duced and  fostered  it,  ind  now  carries  on  on  enormous  trade  along  the  west  and  noith 
shores  of  Ireland,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  to  Glenarni.  . . . , 

Of  tlio  red  weed,  that  known  to  botanists  as  Lamirmm  digitata  vera  is  the  principal 
weed  of  Yar-Connaught,  and  of  this  plant  Mr.  Steven  believes  that  he  has  remarked  two 
distinct  varieties.  “ One  which  sheds  its  frond  early  .m  April  and  May,  ,n<!  _e"  ? 

and  stacked  for  a time  does  not  yield  any  mamute  ; while  the  other,  parts  the  frond  and 
a portion  of  the  stem  besides,  in  July,  and  gives  out  quite  as  much  manmte . as  the  i. 
chdrina.  Of  the  other  red  weeds  some  varieties  fall  m J une,  July,  August,  or  Septembei  , 
but  ail  the  Laminaria  are  supposed  to  shed  the  frond  twice  a year.  ((  , 

Doctor  Harvey  thus  describes  the  separation  of  the  old  leaves  from  the  stems  . ab 
soon  as  the  existing  frond  has  served  its  purpose  and  begins  to  grow  brown,  an  expansion 
commences  between  its  base  and  the  apex  of  the  stem  This  expansiim  continues  to 
increase  in  length  and  breadth  till  it  has  attained  a considerable  size.  We  have  then 
a lame  ovate  liole  at  the  apex  of  the  stem,  separated  by  a deep  cons  notion  fiom  the -old 
frond.  As  yet  this  lobe  is  quite  entire ; but  after  a while  longitudinal  splits,  commencing 
near  its  nJgin,  and  continuing  toward,  its  centre,  begin  to  appear.  These  widen  and 
lengthen  by  degrees,  and  at  last  the  outer  ones  reach  tlie  decaying  base  of  the  old  bond,  a 
rupture  ensues,  and  the  tip  of  the  new  segment  is  free.  This  process  is  continued  until 
when  many  segment,  have  thus  been  formed,  the  connection  between  the  old  leaf ' and  the 
now  nearly  perfect  new  one  is  so  much  weakened,  that  the  former  adheres  by  a very  small 

surface,  and  is  soon  cast  off  altogether.  p. 

The  fronds  of  the  red  weeds  are  driven  on  the  shore  by  the  Apt  gale  after  the  plapts 
be-in  to  shed,  whereupon  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  rmmediately  con  re  ate 
at ‘the  different  cooses,  or  small  bays,  to  collect  the  weed  driven  in,  and  cany  it  nl““d 
their  own  or  on  ponies’  backs.  The  produce  ot  the  spring  and  summer  harvests  is  usually 
spread,  dried,  ami  stacked  to  be  burned  into  kelp  ; while  that  dnvemin  during  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  (unless  the  weather  is  extremely  fine)  is  spread  on  the  land  as  manure 
for  the  spring  crop.  The  weed  thus  treated  for  manure  is  supposed  by  the  natis  os  to 
retain  it.  fertilizin',  properties,  while  any  which  may  be  left  above  high-tide  mark  until  it 
ferments^  they  consMer  Luld'be  rendered  useless.  This  however,  is  introverted  by 
scientific  men,  as  they  say  “ the  best  way  of  using  sea-weed  for  manure  is  to  al  ow  it  to 
fetmeirialmve  high-ivater  mark  in  alternate  layers  with  either  turf-mould  or  clay,  and 

that  the  native  plan  is  very  wasteful  in  every  respect.  , » 

If  the  sea-weed  is  to  be  used  for  ltelp-bnrnmg,  a gravelly  beach  (if  theie  be  no  fine 
■and)  is  considered  a wood  place  oil  which  to  have  it  driven ; but  if  there  is  sand  the 
latter  will  adhere  to  the  weed  and  cannot  be  got  off  even  when  it  is  dried;  therefore  both 
must  be  burned  together.  This  deteriorates  the  kelp,  as  it  adds  considerably  to  its 
wei-ht,  and  also  decomposes  the  iodine  compounds,  which  causes  some  of  that  metalloid 
to  be  volatilized,  the  former  being  a loss  to  the  buyer  and  the  latter  to  the  spite  -t 

The  weed  haying  been  fully  dried,  is  stacked  m heaps  until  a sufficient  quantity 
cofiZ  the  fires  are  ifghted  The  burning  Is  effected  in  ru  e kites  bn, .ofloose 
stones,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  about  8 feet  long,  3 wide  and  18  m.  h.  h the  ey 
of  the  kiln ’’being  placed  opposite  to  the  wind  to  catch  the  diaft. 

- - v a0.1.  . tivravr  ^xe  made  longer  and  narrower.  1 lie  best 


usually  adopted,  but  in  some  localities  they  i 


;r,  the  operators  often 


kelp  ought  of  course  to  be  made  entirely  from  reed  weed  ; howey 
mix  with  it  any  black  weed  or  reeshagl,  at  hand,  more  espeoiaUy  ^nmand 

Himanthalia  lorea.  The  price  of  red  weed  kelp  ranges  from  3 I.  to  5 • ton, 

to  the  quantity  of  iodine  it  contains,  as  all  lots  are  examined  previous  to  purchase  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  test.  qqie 


I. a.,  &c.,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  syn.  24. 


&&SgfiBjS5S&8S5155*safc 


&c.,  all  of  which  add  considerably  to  its  weight. 
0.98. 
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• ?Lnna!erag®  q^Ttity  of  red  weed  kelP  sent  yearly  from  the  shores  of  Yar-Connaught 
is  AoUU  tons,  and  the  average  price  per  ton  is  4/.,  giving  a total  of  about  10,000  l.  per 
annum  brought  into  the  country.*  1 

If  during  the  spring  and  summer  it  is  at  all  favourable  weather,  and  the  prices  of  red 
weed  kelp  range  from  3 l.  10  s.  to  4 l.  10  s.  a ton,  men  are  enabled  to  earn  from  2 s.  to  3 s 
a day.  I he  work,  however,  is  very  laborious,  for,  besides  the  weed  driven  in  on  the 
snores,  the  kelp  manufacturers  must  supplement  the  supply  naturally  brought  in  by  the 
waves  during  the  summer  months,  by  cutting  weed  at  low  water  during  spring  tides, 
lo  do  this  they  go  to  favourable  localities  while  the  tide  is  high,  and  the  moment  the 
water  is  low  enough,  begin  operations  by  one  man,  with  a hook  fastened  on  the  end  of  a 
long  pole,  cutting  the  weed  off  the  rocks  at  the  sea  bottom ; whilst  another  with  a pole 
haying  a cross  attached  gathers  together  the  weed  that  floats  to  the  surface,  and  a woman 
or  boy  drags  it  into  the  boat.  When  the  tide  rises,  the  boat  is  rowed  to  land  and  the 
loaf  thrown  on  the  shore  for  the  women  and  children  to  carry  up  and  spread  out  to  dry  • 
and  as  this  has  to  be  done  twice  in  the  24  hours,  while  the  spring  tides  last,  the  work  is 
vary  arduous.  On  many  of  the  outlying  islauds  off  the  coast  of  Yar-Connaught  there 
aie  huts  which,  during  the  summer  months,  are  inhabited  by  herds  of  women,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  up,  spreading,  and  saving  the  weed  thus  procured.  On  such 
places  the  kelp  is  seldom  manufactured,  but  as  soon  as  the  weed  is  saved  it  is  boated  to 
the  mamlund,  or  one  of  the  larger  islands,  and  there  burned. 

_Jy ? a»®, toId  *hat  “ tl!e  red  weed  kelp  is  the  only  really  paying  trade.  Previous  to  the 
lepeal  of  the  salt  duty  the  soap  maker  obtained  his  alkali  (soda)  from  Spanish  barilla,  or 
lceip  ; lar-Umnaught  m those  days  yielded  from  3,000  to  4,000  tons  of  black  weed  kelp 
annually,  and  Scotland  about  20,000  tons  per  annum  : but  now  from  Prussia  and  Austria 
vast  mineral  supplies  of  alkaline  salts  are  obtained,  therefore  black  weed  or  reeshagh  kelp 
chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  these  salts,  are  scarcely  worth  making.”  1 ’ 

Between  the  former  prices  for  the  black  weed  kelp  (about  15?.  a ton)  and  that  now 
paul  foi  the  red  weed  keip  (4  l.  a ton)  there  is  a vast  difference,  and  seemingly  the  former 
ought  to  have  been  the  most  productive  trade.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  to  the  manufac- 
turers, unless  they  were  also  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  for  as  the  black  weed  grows  between 

offend wV  T t th,e,C,Jr  6 -S  ?f,  thf  red  ¥ t0  Pay  a hi§h  rent  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  land,  which  considerably  diminished  the  profit  on  the  kelp ; while  all  the  red  weed 

1f°7kWa¥  ma','k-  Howeve,r’  some  proprietors  charge  a small  sum  for  the 
relit  to  collect  the  claddagh,  or  seawrack , and  others  a royalty  per  ton  for  leave  to  burn 
tne  kelp  on  their  shores. 


Further  Notes  on  Kelp  and  Seaweed. 

,,  M.f  PW*Mf‘or  of  the  Kamelton  Kelp  Worts.  Co.  Donegal,  I learn 

that  before  the  big  trade  in  iodine  ceased  the  price  ranged  from  16  s.  to  18  s.  a lb.,  a ton 
of  good  telp  giving  from  8 to  12  lbs.  of  iodine.  The  big  trade  began  to  decline 

1 /iTa “rff*  °f  lelP  y°U  ge‘  fr°m  2 *°  3 lbs-  of  brom“8.  the  present  price  being 

. W”“"ht  taken  from  black  weed  growing  outside  the  head,  but  it  is  so  small 
m quantity  that  if  sufficient  of  the  red  weed  can  be  procured  no  one  would  think  of 
burning  the  black  weed. 

About  50  tons of  Carriggeen  moss  is  annually  exported  from  the  coast  of  Donegal  the 
price  in  Scotland  and  England  being  about  10  /.  a ton.  ° 

As  far  as  known  the  trade  in  dilisk  and  sloke  or  larva  is  entirely  local,  none  of  it 
-rP  e*Ported  5 larSe  quantities,  however,  of  both  grow  on  the  coast  line 
12*.  albWCSfc  P1’ICe  i0diDe  ^ t0  WaS  4S'  6 d'  a lb'3  While  the  Iast’  quotation  was 

There  are  other  products  procurable  from  the  kelp  that  add  to  its  value.  These  how- 
ever, are  trade  secrets  in  the  different  manufactories. 

n may  be  mentioned  that  the  Kamelton  works  are  the  only  ones  in  Ireland  ; elsewhere 
they  collapsed  in  a very  short  time. 


Ramelton,  Co.  Donegal, 
17  July  1885. 


G.  Henry  Kinahan. 


tili*5s¥h!vl  unprecedented  year,  some  of  the  kelp  fires  not  being  extinguished 

b0l'8llt  0n  tHe  COast'  Yar-Con„aPuB„t.  These,  It  an  Kg 
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Appendix,  No.  47- 


PAPER  Landed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Hugh  Hyndman  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

National  Liberal  Club,  Trafalgar-square,  London, 
gjr  24  July  1885. 

I believe  that  in  Ireland  local  industries  on  a small  scale  might  be  created  by  the 
ornamental  treatment  of  the  beautiful  marbles,  the  bog  oak,  and  such  suitable  materials  as 
are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country;  like  the  manufacture  of  ornaments  in 
England,  from  Derbyshire  spar  and  jet,  and  the  prized  wood-earrings  of  Switzerland 
and  other  countries. 

There  is  a large  demand  for  black  oak  ornaments,  but  it  is  rare  to  see  one  of  artistic 
merit  and  value.  Most  of  the  specimens  are  stamped  by  mechanical  implements  ancl 
means  out  of  coarse  wood  stained  to  resemble  real  bog  oak.  Exquisite  pieces  of  carving 
by  hand  were  turned  out  at  Bangor,  County  Down,  by  a famous  ihough  Humble  workman, 
who  died  some  years  ago,  and  whose  place  has  not,  I think,  been  filled,  although  there 
was  much  demand  for  the  bracelets,  brooches,  scarf  pms,  &c.,  engraved  by  him.  As  an 
example  of  what  benefit  might  be  conferred  upon  the  peasantry  in  this  way,  I may 
mention  that  Messrs.  McDevitt,  of  The  Cflenties,  County  Donegal,  pay  30,000/.  a year, 
I understand,  for  the  knitting  of  hose  of  various  lands  m their  vicinity.  A woman  can 
make  1 d.  or  2 d.  a day  without  neglecting  any  of  her  domestic  work,  and  o t/  a day  it 
she  is  a good  knitter,  and  devotes  her  whole  time  to  it.  I have  seen  children  thus 
employed,  and  the  girls  plying  their  needles  steadily  while  tending  the  cattle,  pigs,  or 
fowls.  1 am  unable  to  tender  myself  as  a witness,  I am  not  competent  to  be  one ; but 
the  Messrs.  McDevitt  could  give  evidence  which,  I venture  to  think,  would  be  valuable 
in  this  direction.  And  I would  refer  to  J.  P.  O Reilly,  Esq.,  C.E.,  M.R.I.A.,  for 
information  as  to  the  possible  development  of  industries  of  the  ornamental  description  a 
subject  to  which,  I am  informed,  he  has  given  considerable  attention,  and  upon  which  his 
special  avocations  enable  him  to  speak  authoritatively.  He  is  Secretary  to  the  Co  lege 
of  Science,  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin,  and  Prolessor  ot  Mining  and  Mineralogy.  I have 
not  the  pleasure,  however,  of  either  his  or  Messrs.  McDevitt’s  personal  acquaintance.  I 
need  not  suggest  how  desirable  it  would  be,  not  merely  in  a pecuniary,  but  also  in  a 
moral  way,  to  give  the  peasantry  means  of  profitable  occupation  in  the  winter  evenings 
and  wet  days  when  they  are  shut  out  from  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and  of  engendering 
habits  of  industry  and  prudence  even  by  the  practical  use  of  the  small  matenals  at  their 
feet. 

Trusting  my  suggestion  may  be  acceptable,  I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 


Sir  J.  E.  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Irish  Industries. 


Yours,  &c, 

(signed)  Hugh  Hyndman. 
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Appendix,  No.  48. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart. 


IRISH  COTTAGE  INDUSTRIES. 


Verbatim  Report  of  an  Address  given  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  at  the  Club  House 
Bedford  Park,  Middlesex,  30th  May  1885. 

Three  years  ago  all  England  was  talking  of  Ireland,  and  Irish  misery  and  Irish  crime 
were  the  theme  of  every  newspaper,  and  the  topic  of  conversation  in  every  drawing-room. 
Always  profoundly  interested  in  the  spectacle  of  a people  stirred  by  their  wretchedness 
into  open  rebellion,  whether  they  be  Bulgarians,  Egyptians,  or  Irishmen,  I set  to  work 
to  study  the  causes  of  Irish  misery  and  disaffection.  The  works  of  Froude  Lecky 
Sigerson,  McCarthy,  and  innumerable  pamphlets,  speeches,  reports,  and  blue  books  were 
read  with  ever-increasing  interest,  mingled  with  feelings  of  pain,  shame,  and  intonation. 
As  I read  Irish  history  I felt  for  the  first  time  ashamed  of  being  an  bullish  woman.  In 
the  spring  of  1883  a cry  of  famine  was  raised,  and  much  was  heard  about  the  suffering  0f 
the  people  in  the  congested  districts.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  acting  on  information  supplied  by 
the  Poor  Law  inspectors,  declared  that  there  was  no  exceptional  distress,  and  no  need  to 
take  extraordinary  measures.  Remembering  how,  in  1847,  the  Poor  Law  inspectors  had 
made  the  same  fair  report  misleading  the  Government,  and  how  this  false  assurance  that 
“ all  was  well was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  most  fearful  famine  that  has  ever 
devastated  and  depopulated  a'  European  country,-  my  husband  and  I decided  to  visit  the 
famine  districts  in  Ireland,  and  see  for  ourselves  exactly  how  matters  stood.  We  left 
England  late  in  April,  and  went  straight  to  Donegal.  I must  tell  you  that  a month 
earlier  Mr.  Hart  had  paid  a previous  visit  to  Dublin  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  inaugurating  a scheme  of  migration,  by  means  of  which  the  peasants  of  the  cono-ested 
districts  might  be  offered  the  opportunity  of  migrating  to  the  depopulated  o-rass°lands 
of  Ireland,  instead  of  expatriation.  After  an  exhaustive  inquiry  it  was  decided  by  us  to 
inspect  and  report  on  the  lands  in  the  different  counties  available  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
make  such  an  inspection  of  the  land  of  Donegal  was  one  of  the  objects  of  our  visit  to  this 
county.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  object  we  took  with  us  an  agricultural  expert  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  land  through  which  we  passed. 
I may  here  add  that  Mr.  Hart’s  visit  and  inquiry  were  largely  instrumental  in  chan<nn^ 
the  views  of  the  Government,  and  in  aiding  the  introduction  of  a clause  into  the  Tram° 
ways  Bill,  voting  50,000  /.  for  migration  purposes.  A company  has  now  been  formed  of 
which  Mr.  Hart  is  a member,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  Chairman,  to  carry  out  this  clause  and  a 
property  has  been  bought,  and  will  be  planted  with  peasants  before  lon«\ 

The  result  of  our  inquiries  into  the  destitute  condition  of  the  people  fn  Doneo-al  was  to 
find  that  the  potato  crop  had  faded  the  year  before,  that  the  whole  countv° had  been 
devastated  by  violent  storms,  and  that  there  were  16,000  persons  beino-  fed  on  a penny- 
worth. of  Indian  meal  a day,  which  pittance  was  earned  by  labour  on  the  relief  works 
organised  by  the  parish  priests  and  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe.  On  asking  a Poor  Law 
inspector  why  in  the  face  of  these  facts  he  had  not  reported  that  there  was  exceptional 
distress,  he  had  replied,  “ There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  ; the  landlords  would  not 
stand  an  increase  in  the  rates.”  A despair  irradiated  only  by  religious  belief  and  the 
hope  of  Heaven  had  settled  down  upon  the  people,  most  piteous  to  witness.  “ There  are 
no  miles! ones  here,”  we  once  remarked  to  our  driver  as  we  drove  across  a limitless  boo- 
“ No,  there  are  nothing  but  hardships  in  Donegal,”  was  the  reply.  Remarking  once  -on°a 
roof  that  let  in  the  rain,  the  patient  reply  was,  “ There  will  be  no  drips  in  Heaven.”  Hope- 
less on  earth,  the  people’s  religion,  for  which  their  forefathers  fought  and  died  is  their 
sole  comfort,  and  their  priest  often  their  sole  friend.  We  drove  400  miles  throuo-h  this 
sad  country,  and  yet  though  the  people  were  actually  starving,  we  were  never  bWo-ed 
from  but  once.  Work,  work,  was  what  they  clamoured  for.  " Not  only,  however  were 
we  touched  by  their  patience,  but  their  sturdy  morality  is  refreshing.  In  Gweedore,  in 
the  course  of  60  years,  there  has  been  known  but  one  instance  of? a woman  losino-  hex- 
character,  and  this  owing  to  the  guilt  of  a stranger.  In  both  Gweedore  and  Glenco- 
lumbkill  the  whole  of  the  adult  population  are  pledged  teetotallers.  Their  honesty  is 
proverbial.  During  the  great  famine  the  people  used  to  bring  their  goods  in  exchange 
for  meal.  They  were  stacked  in  the  market  place  to  be  redeemed,  and  remained  there 
unguarded  and  untouched.  Their  courtesy  of  manner  is  charming.  In  the  poorest  hut  a 
kindly  welcome  and  the  best  the  host  can  produce  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  stranger. 

I have 
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I have  been  received  with  more  grace  in  an  Irish  pig-stye  converted  into  a human  habi- 
tation than  in  many  a London  drawing-room.  “Welcome,  stranger,  to  this  country; 
will  you  have  a glass  of  milk?  ” is  the  least  that  will  be  said.  Surely  we  felt  such  people 
are  worth  saving.  A country  should  be  proud  of  such  a hardy,  thrifty  peasantry,  and 
not  try  to  drive  them  from  her  shores.  Such,  and  not  the  puny  inhabitants  of  cities, 
make  the  reserve  strength  of  a nation. 

As  Donegal  is  unlike  anything  to  be  found  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  and 
as  it  is  very  rarely  visited  by  any  English  traveller,  I will,  if  I do  not  weary  you,  try  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  country  and  of  the  villages  in  which  we  have  planted  the  cot- 
tage industries,  and  the  products  of  which  I am  about  to  show  you. 

“ Black  Donegal  ” is  the  north-west  corner  of  Ulstei-,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  storms  of  which  it  is  fully  exposed.  With  its  coast-line  deeply  indented  by 
inlets  of  the  sea,  it  is  also  full  of  innumerable  rivers  and  lakes,  so  that  if  ever,  in  the 
great  possible  future  of  electricity,  water-power  should  become  again  one  of  the  many 
elements  in  manufacturing  industries,  Donegal  might  become  the  busy  centre  of  a 
thriving  population;  but  this  is  forecasting  the  future;  I wish  to  speak  of  the  present. 
Loch  Swilly  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  sea  lakes  of  Donegal.  As  we  drop 
down  the  Loch  with  the  tide  towards  the  Atlantic,  we  notice  with  pleasure  the  pic- 
turesque villages,  the  aentlemen’s  beautiful  seats,  the  sloping  lawns,  and  the  spreading- 
trees  overhanging  noisy  salmon  streams.  When  we  inquire  the  names  of  the  landowners 
on  the  banks  they  are  familiarly  English  and  Scotch,  and  we  see  the  spires  of  the 
Protestant  churches  peeping  from  among  .the  woods.  These  are  the  “ fat  lands  ’ 
which  in  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  King  James  I.  gave  to  his  Scotch  and  English  settlers. 
But,  drive  for  a single  hour  to  the  south  or  north  of  Loch  Swilly,  and  you  pass  at  once 
into  a different  country,  and  among  a different  people.  The  sloping  woods  give  place  to 
treeless  wastes  of  seemingly  limitless  bogs,  the  Scotch  and  English  names  to  the 
O’Doherty’s,  the  O’Neil’s,  and  MacSweeny’s  of  the  old  Irish  clans.  The  pretty 
Protestant  church  is  replaced  by  the  poor  little  Catholic  chapel,  the  familiar  English 
tongue  by  the  language  of  a people  who  have  “ little  English.”  In  one  hour  you  pass 
from  an  English  into  a foreign  country,  from  a free  country  to  one  held  by  military 
force.  These  are  the  “ lean  lands  ” into  which  the  “ mere  Irishry  ” were  driven  by 
King  James  and  his  followers.  The  black  bog-land  seems  endless.  For  SO  weaiy 
Irish  miles  we  toil,  after  leaving  Loch  Swilly,  before  we  come  again  to  a human  set- 
tlement with  the  exception  of  Glen  Veagh,  a scene  of  savage  grandeur,  desolated  by 
still  more  savage  inhumanity.  Standing  upon  the  bog  and  looking  down  upon  the  Loch, 
which  is  hemmed  in  by  steep  mountains,  there  is  no  human  habitation  in  sight,  but  a 
castle  and  a police  barrack  ; but  on  looking  again  we  see  that  there  are  still  plainly 
visible  the  green  swards  and  ruined  remains  of  the  village  that  once  stood  on  its  shores. 
Here  is  written  in  miniature,  though  in  letters  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  social  history  of 
Ireland— a castle,  a ruined  village,  and  a police  barrack. 

The  story  of  Glen  Yeagh  is  so  sad  I scarcely  like  to  tell  it  you.  Stopping  once  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a wealthy  Englishman  admired  the  beautiful  Loch  Yeagh  and  determined 
to  buy  it,  which  he  did,  with  the  surrounding  bog-land  and  mountains  for  a distance  of 
some  miles.  Living  on  the  borders  of  the  Loch  was  an  ancient  settlement  of  Irish 
peasants,  who  had  been  there  from  time  immemorial,  and  who  had  reclaimed  from  the 
bog  plots  of  waste  land.  Like  all  other  Donegal  peasants,  they  were  not  so  much  farmers 
as'shepherds,  the  great  mountain  lands  being  held  in  common  as  pasture  land.  It  is  true 
they  had  no  manuscript  title-deeds  to  these  mountain  lands,  but  custom  gave  a right 
which  dated  back  many  centuries.  Mr.  Adair,  a stranger  in  race,  religion,  and  language, 
settled  among  these  people,  built  a castle  on  the  lake  side,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to 
improve  the  property,  the  first  step  of  which  was  to  enclose  the  common  lands  and  stock 
the  mountains  with  Scotch  sheep,  under  the  charge  of  Scotch  shepherds.  The  people 
findino-  their  ancient  rights  of  property  taken  from  them  without  compensation,  and  their 
very  means  of  subsistence  disappearing,  naturally  enough,  protested.  Mr.  Adair  chose 
to  treat  the  people  as  savages  with  whom  no  dealings  could  be  had.  Feelings  were 
embittered,  and  a petty  war  of  reprisals  was  commenced.  Sheep  were  lost,  possibly  in 
the  storms,  and  in  consequence,  a heavy  sheep  tax,  exceeding  in  amount  the  value  of  the 
sheep  lost,  was  imposed  on  the  unhappy  peasants,  by  a court  composed  entirely  of  land- 
lords and  agents,  in  which  the  people  were  not  in  the  least  represented.  _ Finally,  a 
shepherd  was  found  dead,  probably  murdered,  on  the  mountains.  Mr.  Adair  declared 
that  unless  the  name  of  the  murderer  was  given  up  he  would  evict  the  whole  village  on  a 
certain  day.  The  threat  was  not  believed  ; but  on  the  day  named,  in  mid-winter,  a body 
of  English  troops  was  marched  into  the  mountain  village.  The  sick  and  the  bedridden 
were  taken  out  and  lain  on  the  hill-side,  and  the  cottages  were  burnt  before  the  eyes  of 
those  who  owned  them,  and  who  had  built  them  with  their  own  hands.  _ Homeless  and 
penniless  the  people  remained  on  the  open  mountains  for  some  time,  but  friends  in  Dublin 
provided  the  funds  to  take  them  as  a body  to  Australia,  where  they  now  form  a pros- 
perous colony.  Can  we  wonder  if  they  bear  no  love  to  England  and  English  rule,  under 
which  such  deeds  are  possible  ? . 

The  green  patches  remain  untilled,  and  the  ruined  cottages  unbuilt  to  this  day,  for 
the  Irish,  true  to  their  old  Brehon  laws,  hold  that  land  reclaimed  from  the  bog  belongs  to 
the  reclaimer,  and  that  when  stolen  from  him  by  means  of  eviction,  the  person  who  occu- 
pies it  commits  the  sin  of  him  who  receives  stolen  goods. 

0.98.  5 X Mr. 
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Mr.  Adair  has  lately  died,  having  been  the  victim  for  many  years  of  melancholia,  and 
leaving  no  issue,  the  property  is,  I believe,  to  be  sold. 

There  is  again  a long  march  from  Glen  Veagh  to  Gweedore,  the  centre  of  our  most 
important  industries.  Gweedore  is  always  acknowledged  to  be  a congested  district, 
namely,  to  have  a great  many  more  families  living  in  it  than  its  soil  can  support.  I will 
not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  Gweedore  ; I might  be  thought  to  speak  too  warmly;  I will 
quote  from  the  sober  reports  of  two  gentlemen,  both  known  for  their  coolness,  judgment, 
and  public  spirit.  I quote  first  from  the  pamphlet  of  my  husband  on  Migration,  called 
“ Forty  Years  in  the  Desert,”  published  in  the  “ Fortnightly,”  June  1883  (page  7). 

44  In  the  parish  of  Tullaghobegly,  East  and  West,  including  Gweedore  and  Meenacladdy 
(County  Donegal),  there  are  68,550  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  reclaimed  and  unre- 
claimed moorland  and  waste  and  boggy  upland  ; there  is  a population  of  1,777  families, 
numbering  9,636  persons,  and  the  annual  valuation  is  4,000 1.  In  this  parish  alone  there 
are  20,000  acres  of  waste  land,  about  one-half  of  which  could  be  fairly  considered  as 
available  for  settlement.  Five  congested  townlands  of  this  district,  including  4,895  acres, 
have  an  annual  valuation  of  only  466  /.,  and  support  a population  of  333  families.  This 
valuation  includes  the  houses  which  the  tenants  themselves  have  put  up.  In  this  parish 
the  peasantry  have  literally  reclaimed  from  the  moor  every  acre  of  existing  arable  land 
they  occupy;  they  have  put  up  every  fence,  made  every  drain,  and  built  their  own  cot- 
tages. They  have  been  deprived  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mountain  pasture  which  was 
from  time  immemorial  the  support  of  their  scanty  herds.  The  ordinary  course  has  been 
to  plant  a peasant  and  his  family  on  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  reclaimable  moor.  This 
land,  of  which  the  Griffith’s  valuation  is  from  one  penny  to  threepence  an  acre,  and 
which  would  be  overvalued  at  any  rent  that  could  be  named,  is  let  at  first  at  a prairie 
rent;  some  landlords  requiring,  however,  from  1 /.  to  1 /.  10s.  entrance  fine.  Dmoino- 
out  the  sods  wherewith  to  construct  a hut  for  himself  and  his  family,  or  rearing  a cabin 
of  stones  and  thatch,  the  peasant  proceeds  to  the  work  of  reclamation.  The  process  of 
reclamation  practised  by  a Donegal  cottier  is  simple.  A portion  of  the  bog  is  fenced  in 
and  roughly  drained;  then  it  is  ‘ pared  and  burnt,’  that  is  to  say,  the  top  sods  of  peat 
and  heather  are  cut  away  and  dried,  formed  into  heaps  and  reduced  to  ashes ; a dressing 
of  gravel  or  lime  from  the  sub-soil  and  sea-weeds  from  the  shore  is  worked  in  alone  with 
the  ashes  from  the  burning,  and  a crop  of  potatoes  or  cabbages  is  sown.  The  ashes  and 
sea-weeds  are  rich  in  compounds  of  potash,  and  the  sub-soil  gravel  helps  to  consolidate 
the  new  bog  mould,  and  in  this  way  a fair  crop  is  obtained'.  Year  by  year  the  work 
proceeds,  new  ground  being  broken  in  until  the  bulk  of  the  holding  is  brought  into  culti- 
vation. Thus,  at  the  end  of  from  five  to  seven  years,  land  not  worth  sixpence  an  acre  has 
grown  into  a modest  holding  of  mixed  arable,  capable  of  supporting  in  primitive  fashion  a 
family  content  with  a bare  subsistence.  The  attached  privilege  of  pasture  on  the  mountain 
has  yielded  perhaps  some  surplus  of  saving.  At  this  juncture  it  has  been  an  ordinary 
practice  for  the  landlord  coldly  to  appraise  the  value  which  the  peasant’s  labour  has  given 
to  the  holding,  ami  to  appropriate  it  to  himself.  These  ‘shilling  cuts’  have  lieen 
screwed  up  to  annual  rents  varying  from  2 l.  to  10  /.,  according  to  the  industry  of  the 
tenant,  the  strength  of  his  family,  and  the  success  of  his  labours.  4 Sure,  your  honour, 
you  might  as  well  be  cutting  my  head  off  altogether,’  pleaded  one  tenant  to  a Donegal 
landlord,  who  was  putting  on  the  screw.  4 No,  my  man,’  was  the  grim  reply,  ‘ I won’tbe. 
cutting  your  head  off,  but  I’ll  shave  you  as  close  as  I can.’  Another  eminent  landlord, 
a county  member,  passing  one  of  his  tenants,  who  had  laboriously  reclaimed  two  acres  of 
bog,  and  was  gathering  in  a crop  of  oats,  saluted  him  with,  44  Well,  Pat,  you  are  getting 
on.’  4 Yes,  your  honour,  I think  I shall  be  making  money  this  year.’  4 Oh  ! do  you?  then 
I’ll  be  putting  on  2 l.  an  acre  for  the  rent,’  and  the  rent  of  4 /.  was  added  accordingly. 
These  stories  are  historical,  and  it  should  be  added  that  this  gentleman  was  an  active 
Member  in  1858  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  causes  of  destitution 
in  Gweedore.  The  force  of  irony  could  hardly  go  farther.” 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  district  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  average 
rental  is  1 1.  18  s.,  and  that  in  the  whole  district  there  are  only  six  persons  who  pay  a rent 
of  over  41. 

I will  quote  now  from  Mr.  Tube’s  paper:  44  On  a Visit  to  Connaught  and  Mayo,” 
pages  25,  30,  which  pamphlet  I strongly  recommend  to  your  notice. 

“ Leaving  Bunbeg,  where  we  had  a little  shelter,  we  encountered  the  full  force  of  the 
blast  as  we  made  our  way  over  the  wild  roads  by  Derrybeg  (where  we  picked  up  Father 
McFadden)  to  the  townlands  of  Meenacladdy.  This  townland  stretches  over  a wide 
extent  of  wet  bog-land,  bound  on  the  west  by  a wild  rocky  .coast,  against  which  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  were  dashing  half-way  up  the  cliffs  in  huge  masses  of  foam ; on  the  other 
side  the  bog-land  extends  towards  the  mountains  of  Donegal,  whose  slopes  were  covered 
with  the  snow  recently  fallen.  Imagine  over  this  wild  waste  little  dwellings  scattered  at 
wide  intervals,  some  of  rough  stone  and  some  of  mere  peat  sods,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  surface;  add  to  this  the  blinding  squalls  of  sleet,  or  snow,  which 
SAvept  over  it,  and  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the.  district  we  explored,  A few’  of  the 
dwellings  were,  of  course,  on  the  roadside,  but  the  access  to  many  was  over  the  wet  boo- 
where  there  is  no  road.  I doubt  not  Ave  must  have  presented  an  amusing  picture.  a° 
Avith  the  priest  at  our  head  as  guide,  his  long  coat  flying  in  the  wind,  Ave  jumped  from 
sod  to  sod  to  avoid  deep  holes  of  mud,  or  over  ditches  filled  with  water,  not  without 
failures  in  our  unwonted  attempts..  Of  the  destitution  and  misery  found  in  these  boo- 
dAvellings,  I feel,  after  a lapse  of  24  hours,  that  I can  hardly  bring  myself  to  Avrite.  It  Is 

not 
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not  merely  the  unusual  distress  of  to-day,  arising  from  the  causes  which  I have 
enumerated,  but  the  every-day  life,  the  normal  condition  of  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of 
families  on  the  west  coast  of  Donegal,  and  of  many  other  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland, 
which  oppresses  me.  But  on  this  normal  condition,  this  every-day  contest  with  existence 
and  hardships,  I must  not  dwell  here.  The  question  involves  considerations  and  issues 
too  vast  for  any  hasty  notes. 

“ Information  obtained  shows  that  there  are  37  small  tenants  in  this  townland  of 
Meenacladdy  whose  total  rental  is  88  7.  a year. 

“ Twenty-seven  of  these  have  144  acres  (36  cows’  grasses),  for  which  they  pay 
55  l.  a year,  in  sums  varying  from  15  s.  to  3 /.,  the  greater  number  paying  about  2 /.  a 
year,  and  only  one  as  much  as  4 l. 

“ The  quantity  of  land  held  by  each  varies  from  half  a cow’s  grass  to  two  cows’  grasses, 
and  is  usually  one  and  a half.  The  cows’  grass  is  about  four  statute  acres.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  these  little  holdings  vary  from  two  to  eight  acres,  English.  The  quantity 
under  cultivation  rarely  exceeds  half  these  quantities,  sometimes  even  less ; the  remainder 
being  either  grass  or  uncultivated.  The  annual  valuation  for  the  Poor  Law  for  this  144 
acres  is  44  Z.  5 s. 

“The  10  remaining  tenants  have  what  are  called  £ New  Cuts,’  i.e.,  land  more  recently 
taken  from  the  bog,  amounting  to  88  acres,  for  which  they  pay  10  s.  to  36  s.  each,  or  13/. 
in  the  total.  These  do  not  appear  to  be  valued  for  the  poor-rate.  The  greater  portion 
of  this,  held  in  four,  six,  or  twelve  acre  lots,  is  unreclaimed  bog,  accounting  for  the  very 
low  rental,  about  3 s.  per  acre.  Some  tenants  have  not  planted  more  than  four  cwts.  of 
potatoes  and  six  stones  of  oat3  this  year.  In  addition,  the  whole  of  the  37  tenants  have 
grazing  rights  over  465  acres,  upon  which  large  numbers,  both  of  cattle  and  sheep,  have 
been  led  in  ordinary  times.  _ ' . 

“ By  returns  furnished  to  me  it  appeal's  that  in  ‘ the  good  times,  the  quantity  ot  stock 
thus  fed  in  the  townland  was  extraordinarily  large,  amounting  to  248  head  of  cattle,  in- 
cluding a few  ponies,  and  920  sheep  ; the  cattle  varying  from  2 to  10,  and  in  rare  cases,  lo 
to  18  per  tenant,  and  the  sheep  from  10  to  50,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  80  to  100  per 


tenant. 

“ Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  the  loss  sustained,  and  the  present  extreme  poverty 
of  the  district,  than  a comparison  of  the  foregoing  figures  with  the  following,  viz.,  that 
there  are  now  only  69  head  of  cattle,  and  127  sheep  remaining,  as  against  248  and  920 

^ “The  1 New  Cuts’  being  taken  from  the  bog  or  mountain  land  over  which  the  old  tenants 
have  been  accustomed  to  graze  their  flocks,  a strong  objection  is  felt  to  this  practice, 
which  diminishes  their  rights,  whilst  adding  a little  to  the  rental  of  the  estates.’ 

My  informant,  who  obtained  these  returns  for  me,  says:— 

The  people  have  been  wonderfully  pulled  down  in  circumstances  in  the  lapse  ot  a lew 
years.  Some  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  Gweedore  generally,  as  well  as  those  of  Meena- 
claddv,  enjoyed  very  extensive  rights  of  grazing  on  the  adjoining  mountains  and  moor- 
lands' This  right  or  privilege  begat  a remarkable  thrift  in  the  way  of  providing  stock. 
The  young  folk's  who  had  been  at  hire,  and  the  men  who  had  gone  to  England  or  else- 
where, put  their  earnings  to  buy  sheep  or  cattle.  '1  he  yearly  increase  in  the  stock,  the 
profits  from  wool  and  its  manufacture,  and  the  profits  from  buying  young  cattle,  grazing 
them  for  a season  or  two,  and  then  disposing  of  them  at  a considerable  advantage,  consti- 
tuted the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  those  simple  peasant  people.  The  land  was  never  re- 
markably fruitful,  and  the  arable  possessions  of  the  people  were  never  sufficient  to  give  them 
a subsistence.  These  rights  of  grazing  have  been  gradually  lessened  or  taken  from  them 
by  the  landlords.  “ New  Cuts  ” have  been  made,  and  tenants  for  them  obtained,  against 
the  counsel  of  all  who  had  the  interest  of  the  people  at  hea.t,  and  the  people  have  been 
gradually  compressed  into  very  small  limits,  and  thus  they  have  fallen  from  a state  of 
comparative  comfort  to  a state  of  abject  poverty.  This  is  (rue  of  every  part  of  the  whole 

territory  of  Gweedore,  as  well  as  of  Meenacladdy. 

Out  of  47,000  acres,  19,000  have  been  enclosed  by  the  landlords  of  Gweedore  _wnhin 
the  last  30  years  ; 12,000  acres  of  this  common  land  were  enclosed  in  1858  by  Lord  George 
Hill,  thereby  causing  much  distress  and  disaffection  in  the  district ; but  it  is  highly  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  his  heir,  Captain  Hill,  making  no  claim  to  these  enclosed  common 
grazing  lands,  10,000  acres  were  restituted  to  the  peasants  by  the  Land  Commissioners 
sitting  in  Bunbeg  last  year.  . , , A.  ,, 

No  one  can  visit  Gweedore  unmoved.  The  patient  misery  of  the  people  : the  way  they 
stand,  sprino-  after  spring,  face  to  face  with  famine ; their  utter  isolation,  cut  off  from 
civilisation  by  40  miles  of  bog  behind,  and  before  them  the  pttiless  Atlantic  ; and  when  we 
consider  that  it  needs  but  a few  thousand  pounds  to  cut  dykes  through  these  bogs  to  render 
them  capable  of  cultivation, -and  a few  more  thousands  to  build  harbours  to  reap  tile  rich 
harvest  of  the  sea  at  a spot  where  large  lobsters  are  sold  for  a penny;  when  we  consider 
that  these  modest  demands  fall  unheeded  on  the  ears  ofa  Government  that  spends  millions 
for  party  purposes  ou  a railway  leading  to  nowhere  in  the  deserts  of  the  Soudan,  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that  these  people  might  have  the  chance  of  managing  their  own  affairs  and 
developing  their  own  countiy.  Nothing  can  be  worse,  nothing  more : piteous  than  the  state 
of  Donegal,  and  I bore  on  my  heart  the  sorrows  of  this  people,  and  determined  to  devote 

m7Fo'rw°ye2l  aglljohn  Bright  said The  great  cause  of  Ireland’s  calamities  is  that 
Ireland  is  idle.  Ireland  is  idle,  and  therefore  she  starves.  Ireland  starves,  and  therefore 
0.98.  o * 2 8 e 
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she  rebels.  We  must  choose  between  industry  and  anarchy ; we  must  have  one  or  the 
other  in  Ireland.  But  the  idleness  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  not  wholly  their  fault.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  a forced  idleness.”  This  is  the  fact.  The  idleness  of  the  Donegal  peasants, 
if  not  of  all  Ireland,  is  a forced  idleness.  How  England  willingly  and  knowingly  destroyed 
the  o-l ass  and  woollen  industries  of  Ireland  is  ancient  history,  but  the  evils  of  it  are  present. 
I will  not  enter  into  that  here,  but  will  merely  say  that  throughout  our  long  tour  the  one 
demand  urged  upon  us  by  the  people  was  for  work.  “ Give  us  work ; let  us  earn.  Why 
should  we  idle  a II  the  long  winter  months  ? If  we  had  but  harbours  and  rail  ways  we  could  fish. 
If  we  had  but  markets  we  could  spin  and  weave.  There  is  no  money  here  to  make  these 
things,  but  tell  the  English  Government  and  the.  English  people  to  help  us  by  giving  us- 
work.  Why  should  we  starve  when  we  are  willing  to  work  ? ” This,  in  different  ways, 
was  the  demand  and  cry  of  all  the  persons  we  saw.  How  to  give  them  work,  how  to  stave 
off  these  recurring  famines  in  the  spring,  how  to  employ  this  hardy,  industrious,  and 
deserving  people,  became  our  constant  charge  and  thought,  and  we  thought  that,  consider- 
ing the  population  -was  an  agricultural  one,  and  was  consequently  employed  on  their  own 
farms  during  the  summer,  work  that  could  be  supplemental  and  intermittent  would  be 
the  best. 

We  decided,  therefore,  that  the  most  practical  thing  to  do  would  be  to  revive  the  old 
cottage  industries,  and  to  develop  and  improve  the  ancient  arts  of  spinning,  weaving, 
knitting,  sewing,  and  embroidery.  In  olden  times  the  Donegal  peasants  used  to  spin  and 
knit  excellent  homespun  socks  and  stockings  of  the  soft  wool  of  the  Donegal  mountain 
sheep,  and  travellers  from  Lancashire  used  to  frequent  the  markets  and  buy  the  produce 
of  the  farmers’  wives;  but  on  the  enclosure  of  the  common  lands  and  the  planting  of  the 
mountains  with  Scotch  sheep,  the  peasants  lost  their  flocks  and  wool.  The  coarse  wool  of  the 
black-faced  sheep  also  changed  the  character  of  the  soft  Donegal  hosiery ; the  Lancashire 
firms  ceased  to  send  buyers,  and  the  native  industry  declined.  The  skill,  however,  remained, 
and  the  Donegal  peasant  women  are  still  the  finest  knitters  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Knitting  was  therefore  the  first  industry  we  undertook  to  revive.  We  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  producing  high-class  and  reasonably  priced  hosiery,  that  we  are  now  supplying  many 
of  the  large  West  End  shops  and  Co-operative  Stores  with  hand -knit  socks  and  stockings.  We 
have  had  immense  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  we  have  overcome  them,  and  we  are 
now  able  to  produce  hosiery  which  competes  with  that  niade  by  machinery  in  price,  and 
beats  it  in  quality  and  durability;  and  we  are  able  at  the  same  time  to  pay  the  peasants  a 
rate  of  wages  which  makes  the  work  eagerly  sought  after.  So  regular  and  even  is  the 
knittino-,  that  I often  have  some  little  difficulty  in  persuading  buyers  that  the  work  is 
entirely  by  hand.  A little  while  since,  on  showing  the  hosiery  to  the  buyer  of  a large 
wholesale  house,  he,  after  critically  examining  them,  said,  in  a doubtful  tone  of  voice, 
“ Are  these  hand-knit?  ” “ Yes,”  I replied,  ",  1 can  give  the  knitters’  names,  if  required.” 
“ Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “ I know  what  you  mean  by  hand-knit,  they  are  knit  on  the  frame 
and  finished  by  hand.”  " No,  pardon  me,  they  are  all  knit  by  hand  on  four  needles,  as 
the  women  sit  by  the  fire  or  walk  along  the  roads.”  “Astonishing,”  was  the  rejoinder; 
c*  I should  not  have  thought  it  possible  that  hand-knitting  could  be  so  level.”  The  result 
was  an  order  for  the  hosiery.  Our  finest  work  has,  however,  to  be  given  out  in  the 
mountain  villages,  far  away  from  the  railway,  and  where  slop-work  for  London  and  the 
Colonies  has  not  degraded  this  time-honoured  handicraft  of  the  peasant  women. 

Having  succeeded  in  establishing  knitting  agencies  and  in  finding  a market  in  London, 
I next  turned  my  attention  to  tweed  making.  The  good  frcize  coats  worn  by  Irish 
farmers  on  market  days  and  Sundays,  and  the  red  woollen  petticoats  of  the  women  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  subject  of  remark  of  all  travellers  in  Ireland.  By  insisting  on  careful 
carding,  spinning  and  weaving,  by  supplying  the  peasants  with  wool  when  necessary,  by 
giving  them  good  samples  to  copy,  and  by  teaching  them  how  to  find  and  use  the  dyes  to 
be  obtained  from  the  common  objects  around  them,  I have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
peasants  to  produce  tweeds,  serges,  and  freizes  which  have  a high  reputation.  This 
industry  is  one  which  I feel  to  be  of  great  importance,  as  it  gives  employment  to  the  men 
as  well  as  to  the  women,  and  it  is,  I believe,  capable  of  much  further  development.  I 
have  here  to  show  you,  besides  the  Donegal  tweeds,  the  beautiful  hand-made  red  and  blue 
cloth  made  in  the  mountains  of  Connemara,  which  for  beauty  of  colour  and  soundness  of 
manufacture  is  unequalled,  and  here  the  rough  homespun  flannels,  which  are  hardly 
recognisable,  for  by  means  of  careful  dyeing,  hand-block  printing  and  embroidering,  they 
have  been  turned  by  us  into  art  fabrics,  being,  as  all  art  fabrics  should  be,  the  work  of 
human  hands  and  minds,  and  not  of  machinery. 

The  great  recommendation  of  all  these  cottage-made  stuffs  is  their  genuineness. 
Nothing  but  wool  can  be  used  in  their  manufacture,  for  the  peasants  have  nothing  else  to 
use.  There  is  here  no  cheapening  process  by  the  clever  admixture  of  jute  or  cotton. 
They  are  thoroughly  honest  stuffs,  and  all  hand-made  from  beginning  to  end,  hand- 
carded,  hand-spun,  hand-woven,  hand-washed  and  shrunken,  and  when  required,  hand- 
block  printed  and  hand-embroidered. 

The  third  cottage  industry  I attempted  to  revive  was  " sprigging  ” or  embroidery  on 
linen  or  muslin.  Sprigging  was  an  extensive  cottage  industry  in  Ireland  after  the  great 
famine,  but  since  then  it  has  been  almost  extinguished  by  Madeira  competition  and  Swiss 
machine  work.  After  examining  the  question  I came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  revive  it  as  an  industry,  and  I therefore  tried  to  originate  something  that 
would  at  the  same  time  employ  the  ancient  skill  of  the  women  in  the  embroidery  districts, 

and 
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and  satisfy  the  modem  demand  for  embroidered  articles  for  domestic  use.  The  result  ha* 
been  the  Kells  Art  Embroideries.  In  these,  dyed  polished  flax  threads  of  Irish  manu- 
facture are  worked  on  various  linens  in  designs  mainly  derived  from  the  ancient  Irish 
illuminated  books  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  when  Ireland  was  m questions  ol  art 
far  in  advance  of  England.  To  teach  this  work  I have  started  14  classes  m different  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  I am  now  employing  a considerable  number  of  peasant  girls,  and  also  poor 
ladies.  This  new  embroidery  being  inexpensive,  effective  and  washable,  is  applicable  to 
all  kinds  of  domestic  and  decorative  purposes,  curtains,  table  linen,  chair  backs,  dresses,  &c. 

Ladies’  liand-s'ewn  under-linen  is  also  another  branch  of  our  work,  and  is  one  I look 
mm  as  very  important  from  a social  point  of  view  The  untidiness  and  unclean  mess  of 
the  Irish  peasant’s  home  are,  unfortunately,  proverbial ; but  the  persons  and  hands  of  the 
oirls  who  sew  under-linen  must  be  clean,  as  the  garments  are  sold  as  made.  Visiting  once 
some  evicted  peasants,  among  whom  an  under-linen  and  shirt-making  industry  had  been- 
started,  I was  much  struck  by  the  tidy,  clean  appearance  of  the  girls ; and  from  avertable 
pit-stye  in  which  seven  adults  had  found  a refuge,  after  evicting  the  pigs,  beautiful  work 
was  beinc-  turned  out  by  girls,  whose  white  aprons  and  bright  faces  made  a strange  contrast 
to  their  surroundings ; but  Ireland  is  full  of  contrasts.  , t tiiinlr 

There  are  other  cottage  industries  which  we  have  not  touched  yet,  but  which,  I think, 
are  capable  of  cultivation,  and  which  may  be  made  a source  of  income  to  the  people,  such 
as  basket-making,  bee-keeping,  fowl-keeping,  wood-carving,  &c  At  present  oui  hands 
Tre  full  with  what  we  have  undertaken.  The  work  is  not  without  responsibilities  and 
anxieties.  The  financial  burdens  my  husband  has  borne  for  me.  We  have  stnven  to 
establish  the  scheme  on  a sound  self-supporting  basis,  so  that  it  may  come  ‘ * 

real  life  independent  of  ourselves.  The  balance-sheet  I should  be  willing  to  sho .,  to  any 
interested  in  the  working  of  the  scheme,  and  should  be  glad  of  any  help,  advice,  oi 
information  in  consolidating  and  carrying  on  the  work.  We  have  decided  to  make  the 
business  one  of  profit-sharing.  With  this  object  m view,  careful  records  are  kept  of  the 
names  of  all  employed  and  the  sums  paid  them,  and  I anticipate  the  day  when  I shall 
have  the  pleasant  mission  to  perform  of  going  to  Ireland  to  distribute  the  bonuses  of 

A brighter ^ ay 1 ij we  hope,  dawning  for  Ireland.  All  we  English  who  read,  and 
study  and  follow  her  history,  feel  we  do  not  only  owe  her  justice,  but  patience  and  a 
large ’o-enerosity.  If  she  can  ever  forgive  us,  and  ever  love  us  again,  depends  onoui 
holding  out  heartily  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  treating^ her,  not  as  an  outcas^  but 
as  a sister,  and  perhaps  efforts  like  that  of  which  I have 'been  telling,  and  in  which 
I am  privileged  to  take  part,  may,  if  cordially  supported  by  the  English  people,  do 
something  to  heal  the  sorrows  of  a long-suffering  people. 

I am  often  asked,  « Are  the  people  grateful,  and  do  yon  expect  them  to  be 
Nothin*  is  more  certain  to  lead  to  disappointment  than  to  expect  gratitude.  W hen  I 
no  noivmto  the  Donegal  villages  the  people  bum  tar-barrels  in  my  hononi,  and  put  up 
ISLches  and  brinf  out  the”  big  drjm,  and  the  police  turn  out  to  see  what  I am  going 
to  say  and  do;  but  instead  of  the”big  drum,  I shall  be  content  to  hear  the  hum  of  the 
spinmnw  wheel  in  the  cottages,  and  instead  of  the  flaming  tar-barrels,  the  sight  of  flocks 
on  the  mountain  sides,  and  see  the  natural  gaiety  of  the  peorfe  revive  n,  then  lieaits, 
instead  of  the  despair  which  has  now  settled  down  upon  Black  Donegal. 
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Appendix,  No.  49. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Findlay. 


SPECIMENS  of  London  and  North  Western  Average  Local  Rates  from  Station  to  Station  (by 
Goods  Trains);  showing  also  Rates  per  Mile  and  Average  Rate  per  Mile  for  each  Article. 
(Referred  to  in  Question  11042.) 


Old  Potatoes. 


Between 

Distance. 

Rate  per  Ton. 

per  Ton 

per  Mile. 

Miles. 

5. 

d. 

d. 

Vid  Gt.  Northern! 

London  - 

Sandy  - 

44  J 

7 

- 

Station  to  station  - 4 „ 

1-91 

Bletehley 

46 

7 

6 

- - ditto  - - 4 „ 

1-95 

Higham  Ferrers  - 

SI 

8 

4 

- - ditto  - - 4 „ 

1-23 

Oundle 

95 

9 

2 

- - ditto  - - 4 ,, 

1-15 

Vid  Midland  ! 

Southwaite 

Bradford 

95  ; 

11 

8 

Station  to  station  - 4 tons 

1-47 

Manchester  - 

115 

13 

4 

- - ditto  _ t2  tona  p.dl.dj 
f3  tons  loose  -J 

1*39 

Via  Cheshire  Lines) 

Hartford 

Manchester  - 

31  ) 

5 

10 

Station  to  station  - 2 tons 

2-25 

Liverpool 

32 

6 

8 

- - ditto  - - 2 „ 

2-50 

Birmingham 

66 

11 

R 

- - ditto  . (f  tons  pocked!  j 
)3  tons  loose  -J 

2-12 

Vid  Gt.  Northern) 

Sandy  - 

Leeds  - 

142  J 

15 

10 

Station  to  station  - 4 tons 

1-34 

Coventry 

72 

10' 

- 

- - ditto  ,f2  tons  posted! 

)3  tons  loose  -J 

1-66 

Nantwich 

Manchester  - 

35 

7 

6 

Station  to  station/ \ *0I,S  Pac^e^'l 
|_3  tons  loose  -J 

2-57 

Liverpool 

48 

8 

4 

- - ditto  - - 4 tons 

2-08 

Birmingham 

58 

8 

4 

- - ditto  ft  tons  posted  j 

^3  tons  loose  - j 

1-72 

Gamlingay 

Birmingham 

97 

12 

6 

Station  to  station  - 2 tons 

1-56 

Liverpool 

186 

16 

8 

- - ditto  - - 4 „ 

1-08 

Manchester  - 

168 

15 

10 

- - ditto  - - 4 „ 

1-13 

Average  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  : 

from 

stai 

tion  to  station,  inclusive  also  of) 

1-50 

charge  for  terminal  services 

" 

j 
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(Mineral  Class  “ B.”) 
Manure  (Stable).  4 Ton  Loads. 


Birminghai 


Via  Gt.  Northern)  | 
Sandy  * | J 

Leighton 
Aylesbury  - 

Sutton  Coldfield 
Erdington  - 
H umpton 
Berkswell 
Brownhills  - 
Hammerwich 

Average  rate  per  ton  per  mile, 
charge  for  terminal  services 


10 

13 


Rate  per  Ton. 


Station  to  station  - 

- - ditto  - 

- - ditto  - 

- - ditto  - 


Station  to  station 

- - ditto  - 

- - ditto  - 

- - ditto  - 

- - ditto  - 

- - ditto  - 


station  to  station,  inclusive  also  of 


Rate 
per  Ton 


1-84 

1-50 

1-33 


Packed  Manure. 

tr P" 


Liverpool 


Northwich  - 

Stafford 

Northampton 


Bedford 

Coventry 

Penrith 

Northampton 


Sandy  - 
Oxferd 
Banbury 
Shrewsbury  - 

Peterborough 


138 

Vid  Gt.  Western)  I 


Via  Midland  ) 
125 

Average  rate  per  ton  per  mile, 
charge  for  terminal  services 


Station  to  station 

- - ditto 

- - ditto 


Station  to  station  - 

- - ditto 

- - ditto  - 

- - ditto 


Station  to  station 

- - ditto 

- - ditto 

- - ditto  - 


- - ditto 


3 station,  inclusive  also  of! 


1-05 
113 
1-14 
I 33 
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London  - 


Liverpool 


Stafford 


Carlisle  - 
Ditto  - 


Tiimvvorth 
Leeds  - 
Nuneaton 
Bicester  - 
Chester  - 
Blackburn 


Northampton 
Coventry 
Sheffield 
Manchester  - 

Leeds  - 

Burton  - 

Derby  - 


Manchester  - 

Northampton 

Coventry 

Sheffield 

Leeds  - 

Burton 


| Derby  - 
Wolverhampton 

Penrith 
- ditto 


Birminghan 

Wilmslow 

Whitmore 

Coventry 

Penygroes 

Hinckley 

Average  i 


Via  Gt.  Northern  1 
180 


Via  Midland  'll 

80  j 


7 6 
10  10 
13  4 
16  8 

13  4 

12  8 

13  2 


Rate  per  Ton. 


Station  to  station  - - 4 tons 

- - ditto  - - - 2 

- - ditto  -I6  " 

l.  ported 

Station  to  station  - - 4 tons 


- - ditto  - 

- - ditto  - 

- - ditto  - 


Collected,  4 tons  ; 

- ditto  - 4 

- ditto  - 4 

- ditto  - 4 

- ditto  - 4 

- ditto  - 4 


These  rates 
include 
collection 
from  ' 
certain 
docks  in  j 
Liverpool.  | 


i 


Station  to  station 


(Burley.  Station  to  sta  \ . 

tion  - - -J'4 

if  Malt  and  other  Grain.  1 
\_  Station  to  station  -J 


Station  to  station 

- - ditto 

- - ditto 

- - ditto 

- - ditto 

- - ditto 


charge  for  terminal  ser 


per  ton  per  mile,  from  station  to  station,  inclusive 


also  of) 

- -J| 


Rate 
per  Ton 
per  Mile. 

d. 

1-38 

1-30 

•99 

1-09 


2-22 

2-24 

1-80 

1-34 

1-47 

1-43 


(Third  Class  “ Y.”) 


Hay.  Minimum  Charge  as  for  1 £ Tons  per  Waggon. 


Between 

Distance. 

Rate  per  Ton. 

Rate 
per  Ton 
per  Mile. 

Miles. 

s.  d. 

d. 

London  - 

| Aylesbury  - 

42 

11  8 

Station  to  station  - Owners’  risk 

3-33 

Woburn 

60 

13  4 

- - ditto  - - „ „ 

3'20 

M ill  brook  for  Ampt-  f 
hill  - - .( 

Via  Midland  ) 
41  / 

15  - 

- - ditto  ~ „ 

4-39 

Newport  Pagnell  - 

55 

14  2 

- - ditto  „ „ 

3-09 

Bletchley 

46 

12  6 j 

- - ditto  - - „ n 

3-26 
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(Third  Class  “ Y”). — Hay — continued. 


Between 

Distance. 

Rate  per  Ton. 

Rate 
per  Ton 
per  Mile. 

Miles. 

s.  d. 

d. 

Manchester  - 

Welsby 

29 

10  - 

Station  to  station  - Owners’ risk 

4-13 

Rookery  Bridge  - 

27 

10  - 

- - ditto 

4-44 

Middle wich  - 

30 

10  - 

- - ditto  - - „ „ 

4-00 

Eld  Cheshire  Lines'] 

North  wich  - 

29  | 

8 5 

- - ditto  - - „ 

Holmes  Chapel 

23 

9 2 

- - ditto  - • „ „ 

4-78 

Birmingham  - 

Coventry 

IS 

7 6 

Station  to  station  - Owners’  risk 

5-00 

Berkswell  - - i 

13 

7 6 

- - ditto  ,,  „ 

6-92 

Kenilworth  - - . 

18 

10  - 

- - ditto  - 

G-66 

Bed  worth 

25 

8 4 

- - ditto  - 

4-00 

Via  Midland  ) 

Hinckley 

24  / 

15  — 

- - ditto  - - - 

7,50 

Atherstone  - 

32 

8 4 

Station  to  station  - Owners’  risk 

3-12 

Via  Midland  "] 

N uneaton 

19  / 

8 4 

- - dit,°  - - - - 

5-2G 

Average  rate  p 

er  ton,  per  mile, 

from  station  to  station,  inclusive  also  of) 

a-n 

charge  for  terminal  services 

“ 

; 

Common  Bricks. 


Between 

Distance. 

Rate 

per  Ton. 

Hate 
per  Ton 
per  Mile. 

Miles. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

Berkhampstcad 

London 

- 

27 

3 

9 

Company 

s waggons 

- 

1-66 

Via  Gt.  Northern  ) 

1-02 

bandy  - 

- ditto 

Manchester  - 

Wortleyand  Farnley 

41 

5 

2 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

1-51 

Wellingborough 

Birmingham  - 

60 

6 

3 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

1-25 

Nuneaton 

London 

96 

6 

- 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

•75 

Tipton  - 

- ditto 

120 

6 

8 

- ditto 

- ditto  - 

- 

•60 

Manchester  - 

Tipton  - 

76 

7 

6 

- ditto 

ditto  - • - 

118 

Nuneaton 

Liverpool 

105 

7 

11 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

•90 

Ditto  - 

Manchester  - 

- 

86 

7 

6 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

- 

1-04 

Average 

rate  per  ton  per  mile, 

’rom  station  to  station,  inclusive  also  of] 

charge 

for  terminal  services 

‘ 

" 

' 

‘ 

0.98.  5 Y 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


RATES  for  certain  Traffic  with  Ireland  by  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and 
Division  of  Receipts  amongst  the  Companies  concerned. — (By  Goods  Trains.) 
(Asked  for  by  a Member  of  the  Committee.  Question  11564.) 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Linen  Goods  Traffic 
between  Dungannon  and  London,  via  Belfast  and  Fleetwood. 


Linen  Goods  Collected  and  Delivered  ------ 

Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon 
Ditto  - to  „ „ „ at  Belfast 

Ditto  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Rail)  at  Fleetwood 
Ditto  - to  „ ,,  (Boat)  at  „ 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  London 
Less  Cartage  - to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Belfast 
Less  Dues  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Boat)  at  „ 


Amount  for  Mileage  Division  - * - £.  I 11  10 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company:  Miles. 

Dungannon  and  Belfast  --------  40  — 3 2 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company : 

Belfast  and  Fleetwood  (Sea  distance)  ------  140  - 10  11 

Fleetwood  and  Preston  ---------20  -16 

London  and  North  Western  Company: 

Preston  and  London  ---------  208  - 10  3 

408  £.1  11  10 


SUMMARY. 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : s.  d. 

Terminals,- &c.  - - - - - - - - - 8 — 

Mileage  - --  --  --  --  --  32 

- 11  2 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company : 

Terminals,  &c.  - - - - - - - - - - 2 6 

Mileage  - --  --  --  --  --  12  5 

— - 14  11 

London  and  North  Western  Company  .: 

Terminals  - --  --------86 

Mileage  - - - - - * * * " * -163 

1 4 9 


£.2  10  10 


1 6 


- 9 

- 9 

- 8 6 

- 2 6. 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Linen  Goods  Traffic 
between  Dungannon  and  London,  via  Newry,  Greenore,  and  Holyhead. 


Linen  Goods  Collected  and  Delivered  - - - - * " - 

Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon  - 
Ditto  - to  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  at  Greenore 
Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Holyhead  - 
Ditto  - to  ,,  „ at  London 

Less  Dues  - to  „ „ (Boat)  at  Greenore 

Through  Rate.) 

£.  s.  d.V 

One  Ton  = 2 10  loj 
s.  d. 

4 - 

1 6 
8 6 
- 6 

Amount  for  Mileage  Division 

. . . 

£. 1 14  4 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 

Dungonnon  and  Newry  - - - 

Miles. 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company: 

Newry  and  Greenore  - - - - - * 

!5l 

- 1 4 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Greenore  and  Holyhead  (Sea  distance)  ..... 

Holvhead  and  London  - - . - - 

i °f  3 

80 
264  ] 

06  - 6 11 

1 3 - 

859 

£.  1 14  4 

SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company: 

£.  s. 

d. 

Terminals  - --  --  --  -- 

- 4 

~ 

Mileage 

- 3 

1 

- 7 1 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  : 

Terminals  - --  --  --  -- 

- 1 

- 3 4 

London  and  North  Western  Company:. 

Terminals,  &c.  - --  --  --  - 

Mileage  

2-5 

£.2  10  10 

* For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company’s  proportion, 
commuted  distance  of  140  miles  is  taken  between  Greenore  and  Chester. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Linen  Goods  between 
Dungannon  and  Northampton,  via  Belfast  and  Fleetwood. 


Linen  Goods  Collected  and  Delivered  ------- 

less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon  - 
Ditto  - to  „ „ at  Belfast  - 

Ditto  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Rail)  at  Fleetwood 
Ditto  - to  „ „ (Boat)  at  „ 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Northampton  - 
Less  Cartage  - to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Belfast  - 
Less  Dues  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Boat)  at  „ - 


1 6 
- & 
- 9 
4 - 

2 6 


Amount  for  Mileage  Division  ---£.222 


Griat  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 

Dungannon  and  Belfast  - - - - - - - - 40  - 410 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Belfast  and  Fleetwood  (Sea  Distance)  - - - - - -140  -17  1 

Fleetwood  and  Preston  ---------20  -25 

London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  : 

Preston  and  Northampton  - --  --  --  - 147  - 17  10 


347  £.2  2 2 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 

Terminals  - - - - 

Mileage  -------- 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Terminals  -------- 

Mileage  -------- 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Terminals  - --  --  --  - 

Mileage  - - - - - * 


s.  d. 
8 - 
4 10 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Linen  Goods  between 
Dungannon  and  Northampton,  via  Newry,  Greenore,  and  Holyhead. 


Linen  Goods  Collected  and  Delivered  - 

Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon  - 4 - 

Ditto  - to  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  at  Greenore  2 - 
Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Holyhead  - 1 6 

Ditto  - to  „ „ 

Less  Dues  - to  „ » 


hrougli  Rate.) 
£.  s.  d.) 

1 = 2 16  8 J 


Through  Rate.) 
One  Ton  = 


at  Northampton  4 - 
at  Greenore  - - 6 


Amount  for  Mileage  Division 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 
Dungannon  and  Newry  - 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company: 
Newry  and  Greenore  - 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Greenore  and  Holyhead  (Sea  Distance)  - 
Holyhead  and  Northampton  - 


Miles.  - 4 10 

. *33 

15)  -24 

of  175 

- 12  6 

1 5 - 

255  £.2  4 8 


- 80 
- 160 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 

Terminals  -------- 

Mileage  --------- 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company: 


Terminals  - - - - - - - - - - 2 - 

Mileage  - - - - - - - - - - --24 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Terminals,  &c.  - - - - - - - - - - — 6'  — 

Mileage  - --  --  - - --  - -1  17  6 


* For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company’s  proportion,  a 
commuted  distance  of  140  miles  is  taken  between  Greenore  and  Chester. 


0.98. 


5 Y 3 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


. Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Linen  Goods  Traffic 
between  Dungannon  and  Manchester,  via  Belfast  and  Fleetwood. 

Through  Rate. -I- 

r.  " £.  s.  d.  • 

Linen  Goods  Collected  and  Delivered  - One  Ton  = l 15  -J 

s.  d. 

Less  Terminals  to' Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon  - 4 - 

Ditto  - to  „ „ „ at  Belfast  - - 16" 

Ditto  - to  Preston  and  Wy re  Company  (Rail)  at  Fleetwood  - - 9 

Ditto  - to  „ „ (Boat)  at  „ - - - 9 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Manchester  - 4 - 

Less  Cartage  - to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Belfast  - - 2 6 

Less  Dues  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Boat)  at  „ - - 1 - 

- - - 14  6 

Amount'for  Mileage  Division  - - - £.1  - 6 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : Miles. 

Dungannon  and  Belfast  - --  --  --  -40  -3  6 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Belfast  and  Fleetwood  (Sea  distance)  ------  140  - 12  4 

Fleetwood  and  Preston  - - - - - . - - 20  -19 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Preston  and  Manchester  - - - - - - - . 33  -211 

233  £.1-6 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company ; 

Terminals,  &c.  - - - - - - - . . ..  8- 

Mileage  ------  ......  3 g . 

- 11  6 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Terminals,  &c.  - - - . . . - --  - - 26 

Mileage - 4 

- 16  7 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Terminals  4_ 

Mileage 

— -7-  - 6 11 

£.115  - 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Linen  Goods  Traffic 
between  Dungannon  and  Manchester,  via  Newry,  Greenore,  and  Holyhead. 


Linen  Goods  Collected  and  Delivered 


Through  Rate.) 
£.  s.  d.  I 
One  Ton  = 115  -J 


Less  Termii 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Less  Dues- 
Less  Toll 


nals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  .Company  at  Dungannon  - 
to  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore,  Company  at  Greenore 
to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Holyhead 
t0  » „ at  Manchester  - 

t0  „ at’  Greenore 

t0  in  lieu  of  Mileage 


between  Corabrook  and  Liverpool  Road  Junctions,  Manchester  - 


Amount  for  Mileage  Division  - - 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 
Dungannon  and  Newry 
Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  s 
Newry  and  Greenore  - 
London  and  North  Western  Company: 
Greenore  and  Holyhead  (Sea  distance) 
Holyhead  and  Manchester 


Miles. 

#33  —34 

223 


£.  1 2 6 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company : 

Terminals  -------- 

Mileage  - - - - 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  : 

Terminals  - 

Mileage 

London  and  North  Western  Company: 

Terminals,  &c.  - - - - 

Mileage  - - 


2 - 
1 4 

; - 3 4 


6 6 
17  10 

_i 14  4 

£.  1 15  — 


« For  the  purpose  ot  delating  the  Greet  Northern  of  Ireland  Company’s  proportion,  a com- 
mated  distance  of  140  miles  is  taken  between  Greenore  and  Chester. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Butter  Traffic  between 
Dungannon  and  Manchester,  via  Belfast  and  Fleetwood. 


Butter  in  Wood,  Collected  and  Delivered  ------ 

Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon  • - 
Ditto  - to  „ ,,  „ at  Belfast 

Ditto  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Rail)  at  Fleetwood  - 
Ditto  - to  „ „ (Boat)  at - 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Manchester  - 
Less  Cartage  - to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Belfast 
Less  Dues  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Boat)  at  „ 


Through  Rate.! 
£.  s.  d.  I 
One  Ton  = 1 17  CJ 
s.  d. 


1 6 

- 9 

- 9 


4 - 
2 6 


- 14  C 


Amount  for  Mileage  Division 


£.  1 3 - 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company: 
Dungannon  and  Belfast  - 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Belfast  and  Fleetwood  (Sea  distance) 
Fleetwood  and  Preston  - 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Preston  and  Manchester  ... 


Miles. 

40  - 4 - 

140  - 13  9 

20  - 2 - 


233 


£.  1 3 - 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company ; 

Terminals,  &c.  - . ... 

Mileage  - 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Terminals,  &c. 

Mileage 

London  and  North  Western  Company : 

Terminals,  &c 

Mileage  - 


s.  d. 
- 8 - 

- 4 - 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Butter  Traffic  between 
Dungannon  and  Manchester,  via  Newry,  Greenore,  and  Holyhead. 


One  Ton 
s.  d. 


Butter  in  Wood,  Collected  and  Delivered  - 
Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon  - 4 - 

Ditto  - to  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  at  Greenore  - 2 - 

Ditto  - to  London  a North  Western  Company  at  Holyhead  - 1 6 

Ditto  - to  „ „ „ at  Manchester  - 4 - 

Less  Dues  - to  „ „ „ at  Greenore  - - 6 

Less  Toll  - to  „ „ _ ,,  in  lieu  of  Mileage 

between  Cornbrook  and  Liverpool  Road  Junctions,  Manchester  - - - b 


Through  Rate.) 
£.  s.  d.\ 
1 17  6 J 


Amount  for  Mileage  Division  - - - £.1  5 - 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company : 
Dungannon  and  Newry  - 
Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  : 
Newry  and  Greenore  - 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 
Greenore  and  Holyhead  (Sea  distance) 
Holyhead  and  Manchester 


- 7 11 

- 11  10 


£.  1 


5 - 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 

Terminals  - 

Mileage  --------- 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company : 

Terminals  - --  --  --  - 

Mileage  ----  ----- 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Terminals,  &c.  ------- 

Mileage  - 


s.  d. 
4 - 


6 6 
19  9 


3 


£.  1 17 


6 


* For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company's  proportion,  a commuted 
distance  of  140  miles  is  taken  between  Greenore  and  Chester. 


5 Z 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


LONDON  AND  NORTH  WE  STEEN  EAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Eeceipts  on  Butter  Traffic  between 
Cookstown  and  Manchester,  via  Belfast  and  Fleetwood. 


Through  Rate.] 
£.  s.  d.  *> 

Butter  in  Wood  Collected  and  Delivered One  Ton  = 1 17  6J 

s.  d. 

Less  Terminals  to  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  at  Cookstown  2 6 
Ditto  - to  „ „ „ at  Belfast  - 1 6 

Ditto  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Rail)  at  Fleetwood  - - 9 

Ditto  - to  „ „ (Boat)  at  „ - - 9 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Manchester  -4- 
Less  Cariage  - to  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  at' Belfast  - 1 6 

Less  Dues  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Boat)  at  „ 1 - 

- 12  - 

Amount  for  Mileage  Division  ---£,156 


Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  : Miles. 

Cookstown  and  Belfsst  54  _ 5 7 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Belfast  and  Fleetwood  (Sea  distance-)  ------  140  - 14  5 

Fleetwood  and  Preston ---20  -2  1. 

London  and  North  Western  Company  ; 

Preston  and  Manchester 33  -35 

247  £.156 


SUMMARY. 

Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  : s.  d. 

Terminals,  &c.  - --  --  .-  -..50 

Mileage 57 

- 11  1 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Terminals  - --  --  --  --  --  26 

Mileage  - - - - - - - - - - -166 

- 19  - 

London  and  North  Western-  Company : 

Terminals,  &c.  - - - - - - - 4 - 

Mileage ,-  - 36 

— : - 7 6 

£.1  17  6 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Butter  Traffic  between 
Cookstown  and  Manchester,  via  Newry,  Greenore,  and  Holyhead. 


Butter  in  Wood,  Collected  and  Delivered  * 

Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Cookstown  - 4 

Ditto  - to  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  at  Greenore  3 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Holyhead  • 1 

Ditto  - to  „ „ ..  at  Manchester-  * 

Less  Lough  Dues  to  „ „ „ at  Greenore  - - 

Less  Toll  - to  „ ,,  . in  lieu  of  Mile, 

asre  between  Cornbrook  and  Liverpool  Road  J unctions  - - 

Amount  for  Mileage  Division 


Through  Rate, 
£.  s.  d. 

- One  Ton  = 117  6 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 
Cookstown  to  Newry 


Miles. 
* 48 
288 


Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  ; 
Newry  to  Greenore  - 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 
Greenore  to  Holyhead  (Sea  distance) 
Holyhead  to  Manchester - 


SUMMARY. 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 
Terminals  - 
Mileage  - 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  : 
Terminals  - 
Mileage  - 

London  and  North  Western  Company; 
Terminals  and  Dues  - 
Mileage  - 


6 - 


£.  1 17 


6 


* For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company’s  proportion,  a com- 
muted distance  of  140  miles  is  taken  between  Greenore  and  Chester. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


. Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Butter  Traffic 
between  Dungannon  and  Birmingham,  via  Belfast  and  Fleetwood. 

Through  Rate... 

£.  s.  d.  I 

Butter  in  Wood,  Collected  and  Delivered  One  Ton  = 2 4 2j 

s.  d. 

Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon  4 - 
Ditto  - to  „ „ „ at  Belfast  - - 1 6 

Ditto  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Rail). at  Fleetwood  - - - 9 

Ditto  - to  „ „ (Boat)  at  „ - - - 9 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Birmingham  - 4 - 

Less  Cartage  - to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Belfast  - 2 6 

Less  Dues  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Boat)  at  „ - 1 - 

- 14  6 

Amount  for  Mileage  Division  - - - £.  l 9 8 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : Miles. 

Dungannon  and  Belfast  - - - - - _ - . 40  -311 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Belfast  and  Fleetwood  (Sea  distance)  ------  140  - 13  7 

Fleetwood  and  Preston  - --  -....20  -in 

London  and  North  Western  Company: 

Preston  and  Birmingham  - --  --  - - 105  - 10  3 

305  £.198 


SUMMARY. 

s.  d. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company: 

Terminals,  &c.  - - - --  --  --  - 8- 

Mileage 311 

- 11  11 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company: 

Terminals,  &c.  - - - - - . . . - -26 

Mileage 15  6 

- 18  - 

London  and  North  Western  Company: 

Terminals  -----------  4 - 

Mileage  - --  --  - ..-..10  3 

- - 14  3 

£.242 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY 


Model 


Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Butter  Traffic  between 
Dungannon  and  Birmingham,  via  Newry,  Greenore,  and  Holyhead. 


Through  Rate.! 
£.  s.  d.  > 
- One  Ton  = 2 4 2j 

Butter  in  Wood  Collected  and  Delivered  - - ^ 


Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon 

Ditto  - to  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  at  Greenore 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Holyhead 

Ditto  - to  „ „ „ , at  Birmingham 

Less  Dues  - to  „ „ „ „(B»t)  atQreeaore 


Amount  of  Mileage  Division 


- £.  1 12  2 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company: 
Dungannon  and  Newry  - 
Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  : 
Newry  and  Greenore  * 

London  and  North  Western  Company : 

Greenore  and  Holyhead  (Sea  distance) 
Holyhead  and  Birmingham 


Miles. 

* 33  _ 4 


160  J 

2o5 


- S 10 

- 17  8 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 

Terminals  - 
Mileage  - 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company 
Terminals  - 
Mileage  - 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Terminals,  &c.  * 

Mileage 


£.242 


* For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  Great  Northern  of 
muted  distance  of  140  miles  is  taken  between  Greenore  an 


Ireland  Company’s  proportion,  a eom- 
d Chester. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Butter  Traffic  between 
Cookstown  and  Birmingham,  via  Belfast  and  Fleetwood. 


Butter  in  Wood,  Collected  and  Delivered  .... 

Less  Terminals  to  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  at  Cookstown 
1)1110  - t0  » » at  Belfast  - 

Ditto  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Rail)  at  Fleetwood 

Ditt0  ' to  „ „ (Boat)  at-  „ - 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Birmingham  - 

Less  Cartage  - to  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  at  Belfast  - 
- to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  at  „ 


Through  Rate.' 
£.  s.  d. 

One  Ton  = 24 


Less  Dues 


Amount  for  Mileage  Division 


Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  : 
Cookstown  and  Belfast  ... 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company : 

Belfast  and  Fleetwood  (Sea  distance) 
Fleetwood  and  Preston  ... 

London  and  North  Western  Company : 
Pi’eston  and  Birmingham 


Miles. 

54  — 5 6 

140  - 14  2 

20  - 2 - 

105  - 10  7 

319  £.1  12  2 


SUMMARY. 

Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company : 

Terminals  - 

Mileage  - 


Preston  and  Wyre  Company : 

Terminals  .... 
Mileage  - 

London  and  North  Western  Company : 
Terminals  - 
Mileage  - 


s.  d. 
5 6 
5 5 


2 6 
16  2 


£.2  4 


2 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Butter  Traffic  between 
Cookstown  and  Birmingham,  via  Newry,  Greenore,  and  Holyhead. 


Butter  in  Wood,  Collected  and  Delivered 

Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Cookstown 

to  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  at  Greenore 
to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Holyhead  - 
to  , „ „ at  Birmingham 

t0  > „ (Boat)  at  Greenore 

Amount  for  Mileage  Division 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Less  Dues  - 


Through  Rate  I 
£.  t.  d,\ 
One  Ton  = 2 4 2 1 
s.  d. 

4 - 

2 - 
1 6 
4 - 


- 12  - 


- - - £.1  12  2 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company : 
Cookstown  and  Newry  - 
Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  : 
Newry  and  Greenore  - 
London  and  North  Western  Company: 

Greenore  and  Holyhead  (Sea  distance)  - 
Holyhead  and  Birmingham  - 


Miles. 

# « 

278 


5 7 


7 


8 4 

16  8 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : s* 

- — 4 — 

Terminals  - 

Mileage  - ' - 9 7 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company : 

- — 2 — 

Terminals  ------- 

- 1 7 

Mileage 

- 3 7 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Terminals,  &c.  - - ‘ ‘ _ 6 

Mileage ‘ 1 j n _ 

£.2  4 2 


* For  the  purpose  of  calculating,  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company’s  proportion,  a com- 
muted  dietam*  of  140  mile,  is  taken  between  Greenore  and  Chester. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Egg  Traffic  between 
Dungannon  and  Manchester,  via  Belfast  and  Fleetwood. 

Through  Rate.] 

£.  s.  d.  L 

Eggs,  in  Crates  or  Boxes,  Owners’  Risk,  Collected  and  Delivered  - One  Ton  = 2 4 2 I 

x.  d. 

Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon  - 4 - 

Ditto  - to  „ „ „ at  Belfast  - - 1 6 

Ditto  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Rail)  at  Fleetwood  - - 9 

Ditto  - to  „ „ (Boat)  at  „ - - 9 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Manchester  - 4 - 

Less  Cartage  - to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Belfast-  - 2 6 

Less  Dues  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Boat)  at  - 1 - 

- 14  0 

Amount  for  Mileage  Division  - - - £.  1 9 8 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : Miles. 

Dungannon  and  Belfast  - --  --  --  -40  -51 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Belfast  and  Fleetwood  (Sea  distance)  ------  140  - 17  10 

Fleetwood  and  Preston  ---------20  -27 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Preston  and  Manchester  ------  33  -42 

233  £.198 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company : £.  s.  d. 

Terminals,  &c.  - - - - - - - - - - 8 - 

Mileage  - - - - - - - - - - - 5 l 

- 13  1 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Terminals,  &c.  - - - - - - - - - -26 

Mileage  - - - - - - - - - -1-5 

12  11 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Terminals  - ----------  4 - 

Mileage  -----------  - 4 2 

8 2 

£.2  4 2 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Egg  Traffic  between 
Dungannon  and  Manchester  via  Newry,  Greenore,  and  Holyhead. 


Eggs,  in  Crates  or  Boxes,  Owners’  risk,  Collected  and  Delivered  - 
Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon 

Ditto  • to  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  at  Greenore  - 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Holyhead  - 

Ditto  - to  „ „ ' „ at  Manchester 

Less  Dues  - to  „ „ „ at  Greenore  - 

Less  Tol1  - to  „ „ it  in  hen  °f  M >le* 

e„ge  between  Cornbrook  and  Liverpool  Road  Junctions,  to  Manchester  - 


Through  I 

£.  t 

■ One  Ton  = 2 
s.  d. 


Amount  for  Mileage  Division  - 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company: 
Dungannon  and  Newry 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company: 
Newry  and  Greenore  . - ■ 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Greenock  and  Holyhoad  (Sea  distance) 
Holyhead  and  Manchester 


of  iff 


S U MM  ARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company : ' 

Terminals 4 g 

Mileage  - _ 8 8 


Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenock  Company  : _ 2 - 

Terminals  - - _110 

Mi’eage  - - 3 10 

London  and  North  Western  Company : g g 

Terminals,  &c.  - i 5 2 

Mileage __  ill  8 

£.242 


* For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company’s  proportion,  a com- 
muted distance  of  140  miles  is  taken  between  Greenore  and  Chester. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Eggs  between  Cookstown 
and  Manchester,  via  Belfast  and  Fleetwood. 

Through  Rate.-) 

£.  s.  d.  I 

Eggs,  in  Crates  or  Boxes,  Owners’ Risk,  Collected  and  Delivered  - One  Ton  — 2 4 2J 

s.  d. 

Less  Terminals  to  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  at  Cookstown  2 6 

Ditto  - to  „ „ ,,  at  Belfast  - 16 

Ditto  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Rail)  at  Fleetwood  - 9 

Ditto  - to  „ „ (Boat)  at  - 9 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Manchester  4 - 

Less  Cartage  - to  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  at  Belfast  I 6 

Less  Dues  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Boat)  at  „ - 1 - 

- 12- 

Amount  for  Mileage  Division  • - - £.1  12  2 


Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  : Miles. 

Cookstown  and  Belfast  ---..-...54  _ 7 _ 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Belfast  and  Fleetwood  (Sea  distance)  - - 140  - 18  3 

Fleetwood  and  Preston  - - - - ' - - . - - 20  -27 

London  and  North  Western  Company : 

Preston  and  Manchester  .----...33  -44 

247  £. 1 12  2 


SUMMARY. 

Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company : £.  s.  d. 

Terminals,  &c.  - -_56 

Mileage  _ 7 _ 

- 12  6 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company : ' 

Terminals,  &c.  - - - - . . , . _ 2 G 

Mileage  - - - - - . . . _ j _ 10 

1 3 4 

London  and  North  Western  Company: 

Terminals  _ 4 _ 

Mileage  - - - - . . . . _ .-44 

— ; - 8 4 

£.2  4 2 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  thfe  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Eggs  between  Cookstown 
and  Manchester,  via  Newry,  Greenore,  and  Holyhead. 


[gs,  in  Crates  or  Boxes,  Owners’  Risk,  Collected  and  Delivered 


Through  Ratei 
£.  s.  d. 

■ One  Ton  = 2 4 2_ 


Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Cookstown  - 4 

Ditto  - to  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  at  Greenore  2 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Holyhead  - 1 6 

Ditto  - to  „ „ > 

Less  Lough  Dues  to  „ » 


Less  Toll  to  „ v » 

age  between  Cornbrook  and  Liverpool  Road  Junctions 


at  Manchester  - 
at  Greenore 
in  lieu  of  Mile- 


Amount  for  Mileage  Division 


- - £.  1 11  8 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company: 
Cookstown  and  Newry  - 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company: 
Newry  and  Greenore  - 

London  and  North  Western  Company: 

Greenore  and  Holyhead  (Sea  distance)  - 
I-lolyhead  and  Manchester  - 


Miles. 


IS'j  - 1 9 

1 fl9° 

)°‘238 

80  - 9 5 

120 ) - 14  1 


215 


£.  1 11  8 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company : 

Terminals  - 

Mileage  - - - ' * ' " 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  : 

Terminals 

Mileage  - - - * ‘ ’ 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Terminals,  &c.  ■ 

Mileage  - * * " ’ 


£.  s. 

- 4 

- 6 


d. 

5 


10  5 


- 6 6 

1 3 6 


* For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  Great 
muted  distance  of  140  miles  is  taken  between 


Northern  of  Ireland  Company’s  proportion, 
Greenore  and  Chester. 


com- 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Egg  Traffic  between 
Dungannon  and  Birmingham,  via  Belfast  and  Fleetwood. 


Through  Rates.! 
£.  s.  d.\ 

Eggs,  in  Crates  or  Boxes,  Owners’  Risk,  Collected  and  Delivered  - - One  Ton  = 2 13  4) 

s.  d. 

Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon  - 4 - 

Ditto  - to  „ „ „ at  Belfast  - - 1 6 

Ditto  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Rail)  at  Fleetwood  - 9 

Ditto  to  „ „ f(Boat)  at  „ - - 9 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Birmingham  - 4 — 

Less  Cartage  - to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Belfast  - - 2 6 

Less  Dues  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Boat)  at  „ 1 - 

— - 14  G 

Amount  for  Mileage  Division  - - - £.  I 18  10 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company : Miles. 

Dungannon  and  Belfast  - 40  -51 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company: 

Belfast  and  Fleetwood  (Sea  distance)  ......  140  - 17  10 

Fleetwood  and  Preston  - - - - - . . 20  _27 

London  and  North  Western  Company : 

Preston  and  Birmingham  - - - - - - - -105  -134 

305  £.1  18  10 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company : £.  Si 

Terminals,  &c.  - - - - . . . . _ _ g _ 

Mileage -51 

- 13  1 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Terminals,  &c.  - . „ . . _ . _ 2 c 

Mileage  - . . . 1 - 5 

1 2 11 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Terminals  - - - - - . - . . _ 4 _ 

Mileage -134 

17  4 

£.  2 13  4 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Egg  Traffic  between 
Dungannon  and  Birmingham,  via  Newry,  Greenore,  and  Holyhead. 


Through  Rate.) 

£.  s.  d.  ^ 

E«-£s,  in  Crates  or  Boxes,  Owners’  Risk,  Collected  and  Delivered  - - One  Ton  = 2 13  4J 

i.  d. 

Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Dungannon  4 

Ditto  - to  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  at  Greenore  - 2 — 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Holyhead  - 1 6 

Ditto  - to  „ „ at  Birmingham  - 4 - 

Ditto  Dues- to  „ „ (Boat)  at  „ - - 6 _ 12  _ 

Amount  for  Mileage  Division  ---£.214 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company ; 

Dungannon  and  Newry  - 
Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  : 
Newry  and  Greenore  - 

London  and  North  Western  Company: 

Greenore  and  Holyhead  (.Sea  distance)  - 
Holyhead  and  Birmingham  - 


160  j 
265 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 

Terminals  - 


Mileage  -------- 

- 9 2 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  : 

Terminals  - 

Mileage  - --  --  --  - 

- - 2 - 

- - 2 2 

- 4 2 

London  and  North  Western  Company : 

Terminals,  &c.  ------- 

Mileage  - --  --  --  - 

- - 6 - 

- 1 14  - 

— 2 - - 

£.  2 13  4 

* For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company’s  proportion,  a com- 
muted distance  of  140  miles  is  taken  between  Greenore  and  Chester. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Egg  Traffic  between 
Cookstown  and  Birmingham,  via  Belfast  and  Fleetwood. 

Througli  Rate.'] 

£.  s.  d.  [■ 

Eggs,  in  Crates  or  Boxes,  Owners' Risk,  Collected  and  Delivered  - One  Ton  = 2 13  4j 

s.  d- 

Less  Terminals  to  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  at  Cookstown  2 6 
Ditto  - t0  »»  „ „ at  Belfast  - 1 6 

Ditto  ~ to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Rail)  at  Fleetwood  - - 9 
Ditto  - to  „ „ (Boat)  at  „ - - - 9 

Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Birming- 
ham r - - - - . . - 4 — 

Less  Cartage  - to  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  at  Belfast  - 1 6 
Less  Dues  - to  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  (Boat)  at  Belfast  - - 1 - 


Amount  for  Mileage  Division  ---£.21  4 

Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  : Miles. 

Cookstown  and  Belfast _ 7 _ 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Belfast  and  Fleetwood  (Sea  distance)  - - - - - - 140  - 18  2 

Fleetwood  and  Preston  - 20  -07 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Fleetwood  and  Birmingham 105  _ 13  7 

319  £.214 


SUMMAR  Y. 

Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  : £t  s>  ^ 

Terminals,  &c.  - . . . . . . . --56 

Mileage  - - - - - - . . . . _ _ 7 _ 

- 12  6 

Preston  and  Wyre  Company  : 

Terminals,  &c.  - - . . . _ . . .-26 

Mileage  - - - - - - . . . . _i_y 

— 1 3 3 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Terminals  - - - - . _ _ _ _ • . 4 _ 

Mileage  - - - - - . . _ . . - -137 

— - 17  7 

£.  2 13  4 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Model  Settlement  for  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  on  Egg  Traffic  between 
Cookstown  and  Birmingham,  via  Newry,  Greenore,  and  Holyhead. 


Through  Rate.] 
£.  s.  d.  I 

Eggs,  in  Crates  or  Boxes,  Owners’  Risk,  Collected  and  Delivered  - * One  Ton  — 2 13  4j 


Less  Terminals  to  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  Cookstown 
Ditto  - to  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company  at  Greenore 
Ditto  - to  London  and  North  Western  Company  at  Holyhead  - 
Ditto  - to  „ „ „ a1  Birmingham 

Less  Dues  - to  „ „ (Boat)  at  Greenore  - 


s.  d. 


Amount  for  Mileage  Division 


Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 
Cookstown  and  Newry  - 


Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company: 
Newry  and  Greenore  - - - 

London  and  North  Western  Company : 

Greenore  and  Holyhead  (Sea  distance) 
Holyhead  and  Birmingham 


80 

160 


- 2 - 

>off“  - 10  9 

1 1 5 


255  £.214 


SUMMARY. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  : 

Terminals  - 

Mileage  - 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  Company : 

Terminals  - --  --  --  - 

Mileage  - --  --  --  - 

London  and  North  Western  Company  : 

Terminals,  &c.  ------- 

Mileage  - --  --  --  - 


- 6 - 


1 12  2 


1 18 


2 


£.2  13 


* For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company’s  proportion,  a com- 
muted distance  of  140  miles  is  taken  between  Greenore  and  Chester. 


0.98. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  TIIE 


Appendix,  No.  50. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Mr.  John  L.  Egan  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Dear  Sir,  John-street,  Sligo,  27  July  1885. 

May  I beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  able  and  practical  Com- 
mittee, in  which  our  countrymen  confide,  and  to  draw  attention 
to  a means  which,  if  carried  out,  is  capable  of  rendering  vast 
climatic  benefit ; whilst  it  would  be  capable  of  banishing  want  and 
misery,  for  all  time  to  come,  from  our  north-west  coast  district, 
the  point  so  sorely  suffering  from  a succession  of  semi-famine 
seasons. 

And  by  the  development  of  enormous  hitherto  untouched  dor- 
mant resources,  as  the  neglect  of  attention  to  those,  matters  has  been 
the  parent  of  the  non-productive  power  of  our  soil ; from  loss  of 
sun’s  rays,  continuous  gloom,  and  excess  of  rain  ; that  crops  will 
not  mature,  and  that  produce,  poverty,  unrest,  and  agitation,  ren- 
dering Irish  landed  property  unsaleable,  in  consequence  of  the 
geographical  change  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Lynch,  on  his  late  visit  to  this  country,  when  remarking  on 
the.  adverse  climatic  change  during  the  period  he  had  left  our 
shores ; and  that  consequent  on  the  shifting  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
(summer  and  harvest)  on  this  coast,  that  crops  would  not  now 
mature  from  excess  of  moisture,  &c. 

But  after  40  years  of  meteorological  study  I have  discovered 
the  seat  of  the  climatic'malady,  as  the  chances  of  life  gave  me  a 
great  advantage  in  such  matters,  for  I had  an  official  position  at 
an  early  age  making  out  meteorological  reports  on  all  atmospheric 
changes  of  climate  of  a large  district,  and  examine  those  records 
of  how  kept  by  those  men  under  me,  and  in  which  I took  a deep 
interest. 

Therefore  few  men,  for  that  lengthened  period,  have  studied 
the  subject  matter  of  exhalation,  evaporation,  and  the  materials  of 
cloud  formation,  and  the  all-important  part  it  plays  on  our  desti- 
nies as  a people,  more  closely  than  I have  done  ; and  having  found 
that  the  removal  of  the  climatic  evil  admits  of  a complete  and 
profitable  remedy,  and  that  it  could,  when  applied,,  elevate  our 
unfortunate  people  in  the  social  scale  (by  reproductive  works, 
paying  a large  per  cent,  on  outlay)  to  a self-respecting,  contented, 
profitable  class,  as  consumers  of  exciseable  articles  and  food  pro- 
ducers for  the  English  market,  and  save,  so  far,  the  drain  of  gold 
to  America  for  food  supplies,  and  which  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
serious  financial  crisis.  The  averting  of  which  circumstance  by 
the  most  creditable,  beneficial,  and  profitably  large  means,  that  I 
shall  now  refer  to,  would  be  most  important  for  the  ruling  powers, 
to  bring  to  effect  this  climatic  remedy  that  I propose,  and  that 
has  been  causing,  of  late  years,  an  average  annual  loss  of  two 
millions  sterling,  from  crops  not  maturing.  That  could  be  averted 
and  be  a reproductive  work  of  the  highest  order,  and  which  would 
meet  the  great  requirement  of  the  present  period,  by  permitting 
the  humble  sons  of  toil  on  our  north-west  coast  district  honour- 
ably to  win  their  homes  from  the  ocean,  by  honest  manly  labour, 
and  by  doing  so,  at  the  same  time  rendering  vast  climatic  benefit. 

Now,  Sir,  those  vast  untouched  dormant  resources  above 
referred  to,  are  the  conversion  of  those  enormous  Admiralty  shoals 
into  Crown  Lands,  in  the  embayments  around  our  Irish  coast ; and 
on  those  vast  reclamations  give  farms  and  houses,  when  thus 
profitably  created,  and  thus  amply  provide  the  true  remedy  and 
rid  them,  our  poor  people,  from  landlord  grinding  extortion  in 
those  congested  districts,  and  by  the  aid  of  my  inventions  perform 
the  work  with  unknown  continuous  rapidity  and  economy  ; and 


Note. — The  subject  of  Irish  climatic 
derangement,  from  causes  herein  stated, 
is,  in  a national  point  of  view,  deserving 
of  a Special  Commission,  as  the  desti- 
nies of  our  people  and  the  vitality  of 
their  progress  hangs  upon  it,  and  which 
I hope  to  prove  admits  of  a complete, 
perfect,  and  profitable  remedy  being  ap- 
plied to  remove  cause  of  Irish  chronic 
poverty. 

J.  L.  Egan. 
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Note— My  invention  of  the  rapid 
mode  of  dredging  will  remove  a shoal 
to  24  feet  in  depth  from  ft 
channel,  and  deposit  the  i^atevial lifted 
to  the  most  convenient  site  for  baitdin0 
ground  in  one  of  those  fishing  harbours. 


Important. — Discovery  of  the  cause 
and  origin  of  the  potato  Might,  and 
which  has  also  blighted  our  once 
flourishing  Irish  bacon  trade  as  an 
attendant  on  the  pigs’  food  having  gone, 
but  which  can  be  restored  tenfold  by 
the  reclamation  of  those  vast  Admiralty 
shoals  food  production,  as  then  the 
potatoes  can  grow  until  winter. 


Mr.  Stoney,  the  eminent  engineer,  of 
Dublin  Harbour,  after  I had  an  inter- 
view with  him,  told  the  Sligo  Har- 
bour Commissioners  niv  plan  was  the 
only  profitable  means  of  abating  those 
dangerous  tidal  currents,  and  create  the 
deep  harbour  of  refuge,  &c. 


Mr.  A.  Nimmo,  c.e.,  engineer  to  the 

Irish  Fishery  Commissioners  in  liiM, 

advised  to  make  a southern  channel 
and  the  able  naval  officer  who  surveyed 
this  harbour,  Captain  G.  A.  Bedford 
it.  N.,  also  advised  the  construction  of  a 
southern  channel ; but  the! 3hgo  Har- 
bour Commissioners  would  not  have 
the  straight  southern  channel  with  a 
direct  tidal  scour,  but  made  a crooked 
northern  channel  that  has  strong  lateral 
currents,  and  costs  about  1,000 l.  a yeai 
to  keep  it  clear  of  drift  sand. 

No  harbour  of  refuge  or  grand 
fishing  station,  or  busy  hive  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  can  exist  until  thosi 
dangerous  tidal  currents  are  mastered, 
by  tlie  construction  of  the  reclamation 
embankments  to  shut  out  the  sea,  Dut 
was  a thing  to  be  resisted  by  our  luu- 
bour  board  until  those  currents  weie 
now,  get  the  port  a bad  name,  and  a 
lawsuit  came  on. 


Note.- Mr.  Charles  Anderson,  of 
Sligo,  got  some  portions  of  this  shoal 
analysed,  and  he  said  that  part  o.  it 
is  worth  1 7.  per  ton  as  a manure  by 
the  analyst’s  valuation. 


whilst  having  this  special  advantage,  that  ^ 

mhollu  eapendrdon  tulwar  upon  the  creation  of  those  C town  Lanas, 
anil  homes  for  the  industrious  poor,  and  be  the  true  safety  valve 
for  the  peace  and  contentment  of  our  people,  ami  paying  m such 
cases  as1  the  reclamation  of  the  Cummeen  Strand  (where  their  em- 
bankments can  be  need  also  as  compressed  air  tramway^arte™; 
lines  of  communication  on  their  perfect  g^eometnoally 
south  and  west)  10  per  cent,  on  outlay , whilst  as  a climatic  remedv 
restore  to  us  the  sun's  rays,  &c„  and  doub  o the  value  of  Irish 
property  and  productive  power  of  our  soils  on  our  north-west 
Stlstriot,  which,  consequent  on  the  vastly  increased  misty 
vapour  now  exhaled  off  those  enormous  Admiralty  shoals  which 
create  this  vast  cloud-formation  materials,  now  increased  conse- 
quent on  those  vast  shoals  after  saturation i (each  tide  of  our  best 
months)  by  the  now  tepid  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  at  a high 
demee  of  temperature  ; and  this  vast  vapour  in  the  process  of 
drvina  creates  imperfect  distillation,  thus  taking  up  saline  pal  ti- 
cta  wtoh,  condensing  on  the  rough  potato  leaves,  impregnates 
them  with  salts,  and  when  the  sun's  rays  act  on  them  causes 
blight  and  which  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments,  is 
the  cause  and  origin  of  the  potato  blight.  And  now  asking 
pardon  for  those  lengthened  remarks  on  the  general  question, 

I now  come  to  review  one  of  the  most  profitable  test  ruses, 
viz  the  reclamation  of  one  of  those  vast  Admiralty 
fhimmeen  Strand,  a miscellaneous  eyesore  to  Sligo  Harbour, 
containing  about  5,300  acres,  and  through  the  narrow  entrances 
at  the  harbour’s  mouth,  to  Hood  this  vast  shoal  during  the  limited 
time  of  tide  the  water  rushes,  and  recedes  with  equal  velocity,  . 
and  one  of  those  entrances  being  the  second  most  lapid  tidal 
current  and  whirlpool  in  the  kingdom  (and  close  to  which  the 
Martinis  of  Drogheda's  yacht  was  wrecked  m a calm).  See 
note\n  map  enclosed,  and  also  a printed  letter  sent  by  me  25  , 

years  ano  to  the  Sligo  Harbour  Board  offering  to  profitably 
remedy  (at  a time  of  famine  pressure)  those  dangerous  tidal 
currents,  that  would  be  then  of  a vast  benefit,  and  tlevelope  most 
extensive  industries  at  fishing  operations,  tramway  communication, 

Stc  but  of  course  they  refused ; but  those  dangerous  tidal  cur- 
rents are  now  embarrassing  them,  for  actions  at  law  for  damages 
to  ships  from  causes  stated,  and  which  admits  of  the  most  palpable 
and  profitable  remedy  for  the  evils  of  this  barboui, .viz.,  those 
dangerous  tidal  currents  and  drift  sand, 
evil  creates  an  additional  current  expense  of 

to  keep  the  northern  indirect  channel  at  the  required  depth  whilst 
those  gentlemen  ignore  and  Vgggg  £ 

sources.  Whereas  the  proposed  reclamation  embankments  on  the 
edoe  of  Cummeen  Strand  would  give  a direct  tidal  scour  m the 
deep  southern  channel  (see  map),  and  would  render  this  heavy 
current  expenditure,  dredging  the  northern  mocked  channel 
“referred  to  mlioth,  unnecessary,  and  at  the  same  time  do  away  with 
, tie  lateral  tidal  currents  in  the  present  indirect  northern  channel 

Thus,  by  the  pro  posed  reclamation  embankments  being  constructed 

you  have  those  dangerous  tidal  currents  remedied,  and  the  wlinl 
pool  converted  into  a deep  land-locked  basin,  between  Como* 
Island  and  Oyster  Island,  with  a depth  of  water  for  the  la.i0est 
ships  afloat  at  low-water  spring  tides,  and  thus  profitably  and  by 
development  of  our  dormant  resources  help  the  industrious  poor, 
and  Senate  Sligo  to  the  rank  of  a first-class  port  anil  the  Liver- 

pool  of  Ireland; 

Another  vast  industrial  advantage  which  must  arise  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  reclamation  embankment  of  this  Admiralty  bhoal 
is  the  creation  of  one  of  the  grandest  fishing  stations  on  our 
whole  coast,  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible  so  long  as  those 
dangerous  tidal  currents  existed,  and  which  the  proposed  woi  s 
would  completely  abate;  and  on  this  reclaimed  shoal  could  be 
erected  530  concrete  cottages  for  the  same  number-of  families  of 
a labouring  and  fishing  population,  with  10  acres  of  those  recla- 
mations of  this  rich  virgin  soil  attached  to  each  cottage , and 
portions  of  this  slob  land  is  carted  a considerable  distance  inland 
as  a fertilizing  manure. 

A train,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beet  on  this  rich  soil  as  the  raw 
material  to  produce  it  in  quantity,  to  employ  those  . located  on 
tho*e  shoals  at  sugar  manufacturing  industry,  thus  giving  occu- 
6 B pants 
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Note. — I.  being  the  inventor  of  the 
hydraulic  air-press,  by  which  I can 
create  the  most  economical  of  motive 
powers,  can  drive  tram-cars  on  those 
perfectly  level  reclamation  embank- 
ments, ox'  perform  those  heavy  works 
at  a minimum  cost,  continuously,  day 
and  night,  by  the  aid  of  the  electric 
light,  and  produced  almost  costlessly 
by  it. 


Sir  J . E.  Eardley  "W  ihnot,  m.p., 
Chairman; 


pants  of  those  shoals  the  triple  resource  of  fishing,  farming,  and 
manufacturing  industry.  And  further,  the  production  of  flax  in 
quantity  of  the  very  best  material  by  the  aid  of  my  invention  of 
the  self-acting  flax-scutching  cylinders,  with  corrugated  blades 
acting  against  a vibrating  battering  surface  that  safely  fines  the 
fibre  without  permitting  a particle  of  shove  to  remain,  and  flax 
cleaned  by  my  mill  fetched  3s.  per  stone  in  the  Armagh  market 
above  what  was  obtained  for  a portion  of  the  same  crop  of  equal 
quality  flax  straw  that  was  dressed  by  the  old  plan  of  the 
scutching  stocks,  and  10  per  cent,  more  fibre  my  plan  produced 
and  this  machinery  of  rapid  execution  requiring  no  skilled  labour’ 
and  thus  successfully  open  up  an  unlimited  field  for  vast  per- 
manent employment  to  supply  the  north  of  Ireland  linen  factories 
with  the  raw  material,  instead  of  paying  millions  to  Holland  and 
Belgium  for  flax,  consequent  on  the  landlords’  cry  that  the  flax  crop 
impoverishes  their  land.  But  those  proposed  to  be  reclaimed  Ad- 
miralty shoals  occupied  by  a peasant  proprietory,  as  in  Belgium 
fC’,  c?uld  suPphj  those  factories  referred  to,  and  have  a solid 
home  base  of  supply,  without  landlords  grumbling,  and  save  the 
drain  of  millions  from  our  poor  country  for  Dutch  and  Belgian 
nax,  consequent  on  landlord  hostility' to  reclaim  such  rich °A d- 
miralty  shoals  as  the  Cummeen  Strand,  &e.,  in  our  harbour;  and  the 
man  that  will,  single  hand,  dare  to  think  or  to  show,  and  prove 
demonstration,  the  vast  social  advantages  derivable,  although 
his  life -long  study  would  fully  warrant  him  to  think  the  climatic 
and  otherwise  snubbing-to-death  landlord  process  of  all  such 
projects,  by  the  Radical  interest  up  to  the  present,  has  been  the 
order  of  the  day  by  them,  no  matter  how  the  multitude  of  mere 
Irish  may  suffer  or  perish. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  John  Lloyd  Egan. 
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Permanent  Cheap  Labourers  or  Fishermen  Cottages.— Wall,  Roof,  and  Floor,  all  of  Concrete,  to  stand 
on  sides  of  Raised  Intersecting  Roadways  on  Reclamation  Shoals,  with  five  rooms,  viz.,  the  Living  Room  and 
four  Bedrooms,  with  all  the  decencies  and  comforts  of  humble  life,  and  a full  underground  storey  for  cow-house, 
storage,  &c.,  &o.,  25  7.  each,  but  not  including  cost  of  Framing  and  Moulds,  that  would  do  for  hundreds. 


vc, TP  -The  red  dotted  lines  show  surfaces  of  Booms  of 
i'  Floors,  and  Concrete  Columns  and  Arches  to 
same,  thus  giving  the  required  space  tor  stabling, 
torage,  &c.,  underneath  on  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 

lSs  plan  of  Cottage  would  equally  apply  to  the  Irish 
Maud  Lake  Reclamations,  which  are  now  ¥BO  °uossary  to 
fleet  a complete  climatic  remedy,  as  also  contain  over  one 
. mnn  acres  that  can  be  profitably  unwatered  by  my  In- 
5°o”s  and  increase  the  productive  power  of  Land 


Floors 


Surface. 


on  intersectic 


Level  of  Raised  Roadway 


Sbcals  Rcclaimablc,  6 ft.  above  low  water. 


John-street,  Sligo, 

15  August  1882. 
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Appendix,  No.  51. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Letter  from  Mr.  James  Canning  to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Irish  Industries. 

Sir, 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  your  Committee,  before  whom  I had  the  honour 
or  appearing  in  London,  I now  beg  to  hand  you  Report  on  Flax,  the  staple  industry  of 
Ireland,  and  will  first  proceed  with  the  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for 


Flax. 


Russian  - 

50,500  tons. 

£. 

Average  price,  31 

German  - 

2,500  „ 

„ 50 

Dutch  - 

3,500  „ 

J} 

„ 60 

Belgian  - 

17,500  „ 

„ 

„ 55 

Other  Countries  - 

2,500  „ 

» 

„ 50 

Total  - - - 

76,000  „ 

V alue  ■ 

- 3,000,000 

Hemp. 


Russian  - 

13,000  tons. 

German  - 

- 

12,000  „ 

Italian  - 

- 

10,000  „ 

Manilla  - 

- 

18,000  „ 

£. 

Average  price  - 30 

Other  Countries  - 

- 

14,000  „ 

Total  - - 

- 

67,000  „ 

Value  - 2,000,000 

Flax  and  Linseed. 


Russia  - 

45,000  quarter  s 

East  India  - 

1,186,000 

Other  Countries  - 

160,000 

£. 

Value  - 3,800,000 

Total  - - - 

1,391,000  „ 

Irish  Crop  - 

89.000  acres. 

17.000  tons. 

• Average  50  - 850,000 

The  soil  and  climate  of  this  country  cannot  perhaps  be  excelled  for  the  production  of 
flax,  but  the  cultural  and  future  manipulation  are  defective,  the  quality  and  yield  being 
below  what  the  land  is  capable  of  producing,  while  the  after  treatment  is  so  inferior  to 
other  countries  that  we  are  gradually  going  out  of  competition. 

The  experience  of  other  countries,  notably  Holland  and  Belgium,  shows  that  the  work 
of  the  farmer  should  end  when  he  has  brought  the  plant  to  maturity,  and  skilled  labour 
be  applied  to  its  preparation  for  the  spinner. 

Saving 
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. . This  alone  in  Holland  produces  on  an  average 

Saving  the  seed  is  an  important  element.  * -j-  undei!  proper  management, 

10  7.  per  acre.  Authorities  agree  that  ^ afford  laf’ge  exports,  and,  to  accomplish 

should  not  only  supply  this  home  denia  , midland  and  southern  counties  of 

this,  max  Companies  the  Continent,  as  it  is  only  by 

Ireland  for  the  purchase  of  the  crop torn  the  mm  of  ;i8  „al„e  ovel.  rmported 

■the  aid  of  capital  the  seed  can  be  save  > „ Ballymena,  who  saved  10  acres 

seed,  I quote  the  report  of  sowing,  with  this  result, 

of  seed,  which  they  sold  to  the  farmeismthei  eg^^  b6  rown  Bee|  than  from  any 

that  the  produce  was;  30  P«  cent.  wbat  is  not  generally  known,  that  the 

imported,  and  of  a superior  quality,  • ,r  seed  and  not  the  change  itself, 

first  growth  of  seed  from  a change  is  David  Lyttle,  J.P-,  seed’merchant,  Belfast, 

Thus  it  is  that  our  average  yield  s low  : Sills,  and  ’who  has  latterly  given 
who  was  formerly  manager  of  fPhome.|aved  seed  produced  flax  worth  two 

great  attention  to  experiments,  states  beb| . also,  that  the  Russian  seed 

shillings  per  stone  more  then  fore}®f  rfJSlo  Ws  country,  end  weighs  on 

shipped  to  Holland  is  much  supenor  -which  must  represent  considerable  loss  in 

an  average  about  30  pound,  per  ^Uommutf  w" would  be  importers,  alone  could 
yield  as  well  as  quality,  hence  it  1 5e  of  our  unprofitable  crops  and  accounts 

check  this  evil,  which  is  the  first  and  prim  . M | f Bally  william.  Comber, 

to  a large  extent  for  decrease  m^r^.F^Mr^  the  , bjcct  in 

whom  Mr.  Andrews,  flax  spmnei,  cleoia  _ disnute,  states  that  he  never 

county  of  Down,  and  whose  practical  experien-  seed,  except  through  mismanage- 

knew  the  quality  of  the  fibre  to  suffer  by  saving  of  the  seed,  ex  1 ^ 

mem,  and  that  by  allowing  lie  plant  to  rema  *”  “”|b8n  in  1ho  ground,  and  without 

the  seed  matures  in  the  stock  much  moie  p y represents  on  the  Continent 

injury  to  the  fibre,  hence  the  oss  <*  Boyd  laPst  season  cut  down  a field 

about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  tbe  accUstomed  time,  owing  to  its  situ- 

of  wheat,  almost  green,  and  fully  10  (lay.  amJ  ioeing  all ; however,  to  his 

ation,  as  ho  dreaded  its  going  down  ( § ^ ,v(1.  ba(p  aml  t,e  obtained  3 d.  per 

■ surprise,  the  gram  turned  out  SUP®110'  . ^baliail„e<]  it  was  shown  against  sample  of 
bushel  over  top  market  price u||j|g  “S  thLfore,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 

best  Amcrtean  of  same  season  and  deela  d P h;  0limate  before  being  removed 

the  and  this  app,ieB  more  - 

tical  man  lives),  infoms  me  ofhis  and  quality,  and  instances  a five-acre  field 

water,  which  is  the  great  boA^d  ^od  qua  y^  ^ ^ similar  character, 

steeped  in  different  ponds,  not  ^OO  peiclie  p t,  other  from  the  west,  with 

and  supplied  by  Springs,  dWM.  the  yield  and  one  stone 

the  result  that  the  pond  with  water  from  = ■ „ a ciear  100  percent,  difference 

more  than  the  pond  supplied  ^“.^orth^  thus  ^ insiders.  Hence 

in  yield  from  quality  of  watei,  whic  wafer  for  steeping  purposes  should  be 

it  is  that  Mr.  Ferguson  recommends that  a ^^wing  steeped  flax  to 

analysed.  He  also  condemns  t e p « » . often  for  24  hours  before  spreading, 

remain  in  rot  heap,  as  it  extent,  aifeeting  yield  in 

which  has  a tendency  to  soften  and  weaken  t , b t iei(1ing  crop  was  never 

Scutch  Mill  and  hurting  the  qu^  « • ^^nting  >„  average  of  112  stones 
spread,  but  dried  on  end  as  on  me  t, radical  experience  of  the  manner  in 

per  Irish  acre.  He  also  states  that  f rom his  etbP  woody  part  is  broken  by 

which  farmers  spread  their  flax,  gr^a  j y tbefibre  when  dried,  and,  during  the  ordi- 

•»«"«*  °f  abre  g°es  mt° tow’ 

to  the  serious  loss  of  the  farmer.  Ihus  we  have 


£. 

16,000  tons  Rough  tow,  at.  2 per  ton 
4,000  „ Re-scutched,  at  20  „ 

Should  he  s’000  „ Flax  - at  40 


£. 

32.000 

80.000 
320,000 


Should  be  »,uuu  „ — . , 

Mr.  Joseph  Bell  vJSm  & “sons, 

of  Sax  in  Holland  and  Belgium  ha  led  tan ito  i . ^ ^ ^ extont  by 

produces  a stronger  and  better  fibre  than  of  d and  soib  The  quality  of 

^^“tmenhaudir^waut^^infei^^^.^  ^ laIt  20  years.  Our 
flax  now  raised  m Ireland  has  inquire  into  the  cause  and  adopt  the 

farmers  have  not  the  knowledge  hor  the  WJU  be  improved  until  the  Continental 

remedy,  and  he  fears  neither  giow  _ ^ £ d ax  centres  or  depots  where  the  flax  can 

system  is  adopted,  viz.  by  the  Manufacturers,  and  not, 

he  gathered  and  treated  by  t t^Sct  to  another  in  search  of  a buyer  for  whom 

oZin  Ireland  year,y  exceed  seven  million 

p JnZ  STS  ^ ""tild 

0.98. 
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could  also  supply  superior  to  any  we  import  ; thus  we  pay  over  11  millions  yearly  to 
others  for  our  own  wants  instead  of  being  exporters  to  a like  amount.  This  I state  from 
my  experience  of  four  years  in  Holland,  that  no  country  can  compete  with  Ireland  in  the 
production  of  flax,  seed,  oil,  and  cake.  The  South  offers  advantages  over  the  North  ; 
water  is  more  free  from  minerals,  and  soil  more  fertile,  climate  warmer,  and  season  longer, 
offering  special  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  and  supplying  the  want  so  much 
needed  of  providing  constant  employment  all  the  year,  particularly  in  the  winter  season, 
when  no  other  occupation  is  to  be  found.  The  cleaning  of  flax  straw  can  be  proceeded 
with  in  all  seasons,  and  by  hands  of  all  ages  from  13  years,  who  can  earn  a good 
living  by  this  employment.  Cleaning  by  machinery  in  this  country  pays  the  scutcher 
from  15  s.  to  18 s.  per  week.  However,  the  hand  system  on  the  Continent  is  much 
superior,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  circulating  money  amongst  the  peasantry 
in  the  rural  districts  and  in  their  own  homes,  where  the  scutching  could  be  done 
quite  as  well  as  in  factories.  The  average  yield  for  1883  was  as  follows: — 


Holland 
Germany  - 
Russia 
Belgium 
Ireland 


27  stones,  43  per  Statute  Acre. 

37  „ 57 

17  „ 26 

32  „ 76 

26  „ 4 


With  an  improved  method  we  should  far  exceed  any  of  these  results,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  the  seed  crop,  produce  flax  cheaper  by  40  per  cent,  than  any  country  ; besides,  our 
best  straw  should  find  a ready  market  on  the  Continent  for  steeping  in  the  “ Lys,” 
which  would  be  found  a most  profitable  enterprise,  as  our  best  straw  possesses  more 
strength,  with  all  the  quality  of  French  fibre,  which  the  “ Lys  ” water  would  fully  develop, 
as  has  been  often  proved.  I may  state  that  12  cwt.,  or  96  stones,  is  the 
maximum  yield  known  in  this  country,  yet  our  average  is  only  26  stones  per  acre, 
therefore,  no  further  proof  is  required  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  improved  system  ; as 
Mr.  Bell  states,  seed  and  soil  should  both  be  selected,  and  this  so,  we  should  have  at  least 
double  our  present  average  yield,  and  our  seed  crop  as  well. 

In  conclusion,  I would  strongly  urge  the  formation  of  limited  companies  for  the  develop- 
ment _of  our  great  resources  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  from  inquiries  the  public  will 
heartily  support  a scheme,  under  fair  auspices,  such  as  proposed  for  the  establishment  of 
flax  and  dairy  farms  or  depots  in  the  different  counties  for  the  proper  treatment  of  these 
two  products,  for  which  this  country  is  so  admirably  adapted,  and  once  so  celebrated. 
Small  farmers  are  the  principal  growers  of  flax,  and,  as  a rule,  their  holdings  are  not  so 
fertile,  and  their  ground  is  over-tilled,  consequently  unsatisfactory  results.  Kiln-drying 
of  straw  is  another  of  the  evils  of  our  northern  system,  but  the  crowning  one  is  the  scutch- 
ing (which  involves  a cost  of  10  l.  per  ton),  whereby  the  farmer  disposes  of  his  property 
to  another  to  prepare  for  him,  and  over  which  he  has  no  control.  This  irresponsible 
agent  can  treat  this  delicate  fibre  in  a manner  most  profitable  to  himself,  but  too  often  fatal 
to  the  owner,  and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the  trade. 

Trusting  your  able  and  Honourable  Committee  may  see  their  way  to  move  or  advise 
action. 


I am,  &c. 

(signed)  James  Canning. 


The  Value  of  Dairy  Farming  in  America. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dairy  and  Creamery  Association,  held 
recently  at  St.  Louis,  some  interesting  papers  on  dairying  were  read.  The  secretary  stated 
that  there  were  650  butter  and  cream  factories  in  Iowa,  497  in  Illinois,  300  in  Wisconsin, 
100  in  Minnesota,  100  in  Kansas,  61  in  Missouri,  50  in  Indiana,  and  40  in  Nebraska,  a total 
of  1,788  in  eight  States.  The  value  of  the  dairy  products  of  Iowa  alone  for  the  year  1884 
was  50,000,000  dols.,  and  that  of  the  United  States  was  500,000,000  dols.  To  show  the 
importance  of  the  industry,  the  values  of  some  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  country 
were  compared  with  the  amount  above  given.  The  wheat  crop  of  1884  was  estimated 
at  400,000,000  dols.,  the  cotton  crop  at  280,000,000  dols.,  and  the  oat  crop  at  150,000,000 
dols.  The  value  of  the  milch  cows  of  the  United  States  was  put  at  700,000,000  dols., 
which  is  said  to  be  133,958,954  dols.  in  excess  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  all  the  national 
banks  and  trust  companies  of  the  country.  Yet  it  is  often  said  that  the  dairy  business  of  the 
United  States  is  only,  in  its  infancy.,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  gradually 
displacing  grain  growing,  because  it  is  more  profitable. 
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I Boots  and  Shoes  - 
1 Ericks  - 
Butter 

1.  Annual  Value  of  Produce:  want  of 
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■ 9+8 
• 9+8 

■ 949 


Statistics  in  the  Trade 
■2.  Quality  and  Price  as  compared  with 

Foreign  Butter  - - - ' 9 

3.  Mode  of  Packing  : Use  of  Casks  and 

Tins  9 

4.  Disastrous  Effects  of  the.  Competition 

of  Danish  and  other  Foreign 
Butters  - - ’ " ~ 

5.  Means  of  Transit : Want  of  In- 

creased Care  and  of  Improved 
Facilities  - - 

6.  Explanation  on  the  Subject  of 

Through  Rates  - - . * 

7.  Cork  Butter  Market  : System  of 

Administration  - 

8.  Claim  to  Government  Interference 

and  State  Aid  - 

9.  Detailed  Statement  explanatory  of 

the  Views  of  Mr.  Lane 

10.  Suggestions  by  Mr.  Watson  respect- 
ing Production  in  Kerry 

11  Information  circulated,  and  Sugges- 
tions made,  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  Company 
12.  Other  Details  generally 
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953 
953 
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BUTTERINE  - 

Canals-  - 

Capital  - 

Cuttle  - 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Works 
Coach  and  Carriage  Builders  - 
Coal  ; 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Extent  and 

Character  of  the  Irish  Coal  Fields  - 957 

2.  Leinster  ( Castle  Comer  and  other 

Coal  Fields)  - - - - 957 

3.  Ulster  ( Tyrone  and  other  Coal 

Fields)  - - - nr'S 

4.  Munster 


5.  Connaught  - 


- 958 

- 958 
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6.  Production  as  affected  by  the  Price 

and  by  the  English  Supply  - 

7.  Recommended  Borings  at  Govern- 

ment Expense  - 

8.  Want  of  Improved  Management  - 

9.  Railway  Rates  and  Facilities  gene- 

rally - 

10.  Production  and  Import  in  connec- 
tion xcith  Manufacture 

Coal  Island  ( Tyrone)  - 

College  of  Science  (Dublin)  : 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Staff  and 

Administration  - 

2.  Day  and  Evening  Classes  in 

Chemistry,  fyc.  ; Attendance  of 
Students  thereat 

3.  -Number  of  Students  generally  of 

different  Classes  - 

4.  Prizes  and  Scholarships 

5.  Agricultural  Instruction 

6.  Want  of  enlarged  Accommodation 

and  increased  Appliances  - 
Competition  • 

Connemara  : 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the 

Importance  of  Railway  Extension 
into  the  Connemara  District; 
Particulars  respecting  the  p<  oposed 
Line  from  Galway  to  Clifden 

2.  Natural  Rcsourses.  of  the  District; 

Developement  required 

3.  Population  ; Habits  and  Employment 

of  the  People  - 

4.  Question  of  Emigration 

5.  Horse-breeding  and  Dairy-farming  - 

6.  Want  of  Telegraphic  Communication 
Cottage  Industries 
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961 
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964 
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965 

965 


Dead  Meat  - 

Decline  of  Industries  - 
Deposits  in  Banks 
Domestic  Service 
Donegal : 

1 Donegal  Industrial  Fund 
2.  Details  on  various  points 
Drainage  : 

1.  System  hither  tain  force, and  Measures 

taken, on  the  Subject  of  Arterial  and 
other  Drainage  - 

2.  Conclusions  us  to  the  Importance  of 

a great  Extension  of  Drainage,  with 
Suggestions  as  to  the  amended 
Arrangements  to  be  adopted 

Education  ( National  Schools ) 
Emigration  ; 

1 . Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the 

great  Evils  of  Emigration;  im- 
mense Money  Value  of  the  Labour 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  Country 

2.  Injurious  Effect  upon.  England  as 

well  as  Ireland  - 

3.  Effect  as  regards  the  Rate  of  Wages 

4.  Question  of  Emigration  by  Families 

5.  Shopkeepers  - - 

6-  Unfit  Training  for  Success  as 

Emigrants  - 

7.  Chech  to  Emigration  if  there  mere 

efficient  Industrial  Education 

8.  Effect  of  Insecurity  of  Land  Tenure 

9.  Remittances  from  the  United  States 
10.  Means  of  inducing  the  Return  of 

Emigrants  in  possession  >f  Capital 

Fisheries  : 


Dairy  Farming: 


1 . Suggestions  on  the  Subject  of  an  Im- 

proved Breed  of  Dairy  Cows; 
Facility  thereby  for  a large 
Increase  of  Butter  Production  - 

2.  Great  want  of  improved  Dairy- 

houses  and  Appliances,  and  of 
better  Preparation  and  Manufac- 
ture - 


3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Importance  of  Special  Instruction  in 
Dairy-farming ; Suggestions  for 
' this  Purpose  - . . 


Unprofitable  Results  of  Irish  Dairy 
farming  under  the  present  System; 
National  Disaster  unless  a Remedy 

be  provided  by  Government - 

Winter  Dairying  - 


question  of  Local  Factories 
Creameries  on  the  Co-oper 
System  - 

Question  us  to  the  Tetherin 
Dairy  Cows 

Suggestions  by  Canon  Bagot  - 
Suggestions  by  the  Midland  ( 
Western  Railway  Company 
English  Dairy  Farming 
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1.  Generally  as  to  the  Condition  and 

Produce  of  the  Fisheries ; urgent 
want  of  belter  Harbour  Accom- 
modation and  of  improved  Boats  and 
Gear  on  the  West  Coast  more 
especially  - 

2.  Government  Loans  in  aid  of  Boats 

and  Harbours;  want  of  further 
Assistance  - _ ' . 

3.  Bounties  informer  Years 

4.  Means  of  Transit  (Coast  Fisheries) ; 

want  of  increased  Facilties  - 

5.  Want  of  a Government  Vessel  and  of 

special  Instruction  - . _ 

6‘  WBankf  a C,arl  °f  tke  Msher-U 
7 Wti!on  Teles'aphic  Communion  ■ 
8.  Question  of  a Brand,  as  in  Scotland 
9-  °f  Plating  by  the  sides  of 


11.  Great  Value  attached  to 
Sea  Fisheries,  as  inpropo . 
Report  by  the  Chairma 
Committee 
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Flour  (Milling  Industry ) : 
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ABATTOIRS  (DEAD  MEAT  TRADE).  Suggested  provision  of  abattoirs  at 
355.  356-  486-490-  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company  of  the 

steps  ^iTken'fhr  the  8eveJ('Pment  o^a  dead-nieaMr^affic^by^Hie ^oon®^oo^on^®6^an^battoir 

at  Dromod  (hediini],  , Nf Grounds  0f  objection  by  graziers  and  cattle 

l 3 “he  *'«  the  slaughtering  of  catUe  i 9305- 

9,16-9421 Improved  system  of  abattoirs  in  operation  in  France,  ti.  9308  9310. 

afWeeism.  Evil  through  the  SfC* 

1 3243-13247-  , . . . , e 

Agricultural  Implements.  Numerous  agricultural  implcnieids  imported  into  Ireland  from 

A^t^3^f&S„„s  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
ConiSSe  al  to  the  condition  of  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  the  causes 
of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  814- 
See  also  Spades  and  Shovels. 

Agriculture : . r .,  , 

1.  Primary  Importance  of  Agriculture  as  compared  with  other  Irish  In- 

2.  Deficiencies  of  Cultmatio § and  Tillage,  and  general  Decay  of  Agriculture, 

3 P°!fi7d7ia^ffe7  of  117  Competition  of  America  and  other  Countries. 

A.  Beneficial  Effect  upon  the  Agricultural  Interest  if  Industries  generally 
were  Prosperous. 

5.  Question  oj  Small  Farms. 

?!  C, lZ‘urrefeeCofPmdence  as  to  the  Importance  of  Special  Instruction  in 
■ Agriculture,  with  Suggestion,  for  the  Supply  of  this  IVant. 

8.  Want  of  a Department  of  Agriculture. 
i.  Primary  Importance  of  Agriculture  as  compared  with  other  Irish  Industries : 
Large  scope  for  an  extension  of  industries  generally,  though  agriculture 
industry  and  resource,  Sullivan  733  736— Primary  importance  of  agncullurc 
the  fisheries,  as  the  industries  to  be  encouraged,  ib.  1222,  1223. 

’ 6d3  Concurre.ee 
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Report,  1885 — continued. 


Agriculture — continued. 

1.  Primary  Importance  of  Agriculture,  Sfc.— continued. 

Concurrence  to  a certain  extent  in  the  uninion  of  thp  l-.f«  T 

ssr p secunty  *°  ™fitui  in,ested  in 'i,e,a"d- 

the  development  of  „Zr  XS, 'fS,  •*&* 

tons  hC  aS'an""  'nte'eS‘  “ the  foumlo‘io"  of  other  Must* 


. /-•-  -w'to  ''y'ry Primary 

all  other  industries,  M' Donald 


*•  tfi  aUd  D™y  °f  Culture, 

Room  for  increased  employment  in  the  sooth  of  Ireland  in  connection  will.  acricl 
tore,  the  land  not  being  I, a|f  tided  at  present,  Sullivan  .7,  iS^GenLl  deeS  « of 
‘ ‘k„S.e  *a"d  throughout  Ireland,  whereas  the  number  of  sheep  has  also  diminished  * 
fahou^L^lfemierltmi’ifeTr^s  g6  0wfa*  ‘°  — * °f  “I**  ^7  of 

^«ssl*sl^“EiS£5S 

SSSfiSSSp 

^ ownership  I the 

being^^prope^r  rotation  « **  ^ 

?o™8  foVio— Ei5tr‘r  * thro?*h  "•••*«*  "»■  being  tamed 

ment  ’.hereb^  * f ^ 3~  S tTSS  M T^T 

'?x^ougl- thl  f— 

3.  Prejudicial  Effect  of  the  Competition  of  America  and  other  Countries: 

Conclusion  as  to  the  impossibility  of  Ireland  ever  ap-ain  heino-  « ,„i,  * i • 

sibfete  » "'"><«  impos- 

S°e^free,& 

4.  Beneficial 
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Report,  1 885 — continued. 


Agriculture — continued. 

4.  Beneficial  Effect  upon  the  Agricultural  Interest  if  Industries  generally  were 

Prosperous : 

Importance  of  industrial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  in  its  influence  upon  agriculture, 
and  vice  versa ; expediency  of  this  being  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Sir  R.  Kane  3050.  3053,  3054 More  profitable  market  for  the  consumption  oi  cereal 

produce  if  industries  were  thriving,  ib.  4528,  4529. 

Illustrations  in  the  United  States  of  the  great  importance  of  manufacturing  prosperity 
as  affecting  the  agricultural  interest  and  increasing  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 

Sir  R.  Kane  3650-3657  ; Lane  4530  ; Dr,  Lyons,  App.  734-736. 

5.  Question  of  Small  Farms: 

Benefit  if  there  were  more  co-operation  among  the  smaller  farmers;  belief  that  small 

farms  are  destined  to  increase,  Sullivan  (, 23,524 Requirement  of  a minimum  of 

twenty  acres  for  the  support  of  a man  and  his  family ; utter  insufficiency  of  six  acres, 
O’Hara  5633-5636 Inexpediency  of  small  farms  exclusively,  Keating  6527. 

6.  Rotation  of  Crops  : 

Advocacy  of  a rotation  of  crops,  and  of  special  instruction  to  this  effect,  Sullivan  304, 
3°5-  465- 

7.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  Importance  of  Special  Instruction  in 

Agriculture,  with  Suggestions  for  the  Supply  of  this  Want : 

Suggestions  for  the  provision  of  school  gardens,  attached  to  the  primary  schools, 
Sullivan  169,  170.  260-263.  304,  305;  Sir  R.  Kane  3119;  O’Hara  6087-6091  ; Keating 

6736,  6737.  6749-6757 Want  of  a better  class  of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  as 

regards  agriculture,  Sullivan  502,  503 — - — Proposal  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  con- 
ferences, as  between  farmers’  wives  and  daughters,  ib.  506.  508-512 Advantage  from 

the  extension  of  local  agricultural  shows,  ib.  507. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  agricultural  college  in  Ireland  for  the  teaching  of 

gentlemen  farmers,  Sullivan  527-529 Question  considered  as  to  the  expediency  of 

introducing  agricultural  schools  like  those  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  ib.  544-546 

Primary  importance  of  special  agricultural  training,  ib.  629,  630.  641 Failure  through 

several  causes  of  the  agricultural  schools  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
several  years  ago,  ib.  819-822. 

Want  of  agricultural  training  in  the  national  schools  ; reference  hereon  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Chairs  of  Agriculture  in  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin  and  in  Queen’s  College, 

Cork,  Hull  1873-1878 A plot  of  land  should,  if  possible,  be  attached  to  every 

country  school  for  agricultural  training,  Hull  1911  ; Sir  R.  Kane  3119;  Keating  6736, 

6737-  6749-6757 Expediency  of  improved  agricultural  knowledge,  and  of  utilising 

not  only  Glasnevin  Farm,  but  the  national  schools,  in  this  direction,  Redmond  2623-2627. 

Special  importance  of  increased  means  for  the  diffusion  of  increased  agricultural 
knowledge,  the  system  at  Glasnevin  not  sufficing  for  this,  purpose;  great  value  attached, 

however,  to  this  system,  which  requires  extension.  Sir  R.  Kane  3111-311.9: Want  of 

improved  agricultural  education  for  all  classes  of  the  community,  ib.  3303.  3382. 

Absence  in  Ireland  of  any  system  of  taking  pupils  on  farms.  Lane  3863 Compre- 

hensive system  of  agricultural  instruction  at  colleges  in  the  States  ; value  of  a similar 

system  in  Ireland,  ib.  3864-3867.  4514-4522 Primary  importance  attached  10  a 

widespread  svstem  of  technical  (agricultural)  education  throughout  Ireland,  beginning 

with  the  national  schools,  ib.  3897-3907 Advocacy  of  a central  department,  together 

with  an  agricultural  school,  in  each  county;  valuable  information  to  be  disseminated 
tlnreby  throughout  the  country,  ib.  4510-4512.  4518,  4519. 

Necessity  of  instruction  in  agriculture,,  the  tillage  being  at  present  very  defective,  as  in 

Galway  County,  O’Hara  5530-5533.  5536 Advantage  of  agricultural  schools  for 

teaching  children  the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  ib.  5593,  5594 Decided  approval  of 

agiicultural  instruction  in  the  schools  throughout  the  county ; reference  hereon  to  the 
complete  system  under  the  Agricultural  Department  in  the  United  States,  ib.  6264-6268. 
630!:-  6309“ 

Expediency  of  an  extended  system  of  practical  education  in  farming ; suggestions  for 
the  establishment  of  a State  farm,  or  school  of  agriculture,  in  each  county,  Macrory  735^- 

7396-7401 Importance  of  an  improved  system  of  agricultuial  education;  facilities 

for  scientific  instruction  through  the  College  of  Science,  Hartley  8301-8312 Compara- 

tively little  good  effected  through  the  agricultural  iraining  of  teachers  by  the  National 
Board,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9526. 

Letter  Ironi  Dr.  M'Nab,  Professor  of  Botany,  &e.-,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
dated  13th  July  1885,  urging  the  importance  of  instruction  in  biological  science  and 
chemistry,  in  reference  to  agriculture,  App.  836. 

288.  6 D 4 .8.  Want 
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Agriculture — continued. 

8.  Want  of  a Department  of  Agriculture  : 

Great  benefit  anticipated  from  the  establishment  by  Government  of  a special  depart- 
ment of  agiicullure  for  Ireland,  Lane  4510-4512;  Sir  G.  Colthurst  4593-4598. 

See  also  Banks.  Barley.  Beet.  Butter.  Capital.  Cattle.  College 
of  Science,  5.  Dairy  Farming.  Deposits  in  Banks.  Drainage.  Employ- 
ment. Evictions.  Flax.  Flour.  Glasnevin  Agricultural  School.  Grass 
Lands.  Bay.  Labouring  Classes.  Land  Act.  Land  Purchase.  Land 
Tenure.  Landlords.  Legislation.  Manures.  Munster  Dairy  School. 
Oatmeal.  Oats.  Peasant  Proprietary.  Peat.  Planting,  §-c.  Potatoes. 
Prices.  Protection  or  Free  Trade.  Railways.  Rents.  School  Gardens. 
Seeds.  Sheep.  Technical  Education.  Tenants'  Improvements.  Tobacco. 

United  Stales.  Waste  Lands.  Weeds.  Wheat. 

Aluminium . New  industry  of  late  in  the  production  of  aluminium,  or  while  metal,  from  the 
white  clay  in  connection  with  the  iron  ore  in  the  County  Antrim  ; room  for  a large  deve- 
lopment of  this  industry,  Kinalian  8025-8029, 

Antrim . See  Flax.  Iron.  Linen.  Ulster. 

Apples.  Paiticulars  respecting  the  excessive  railway  charges  upon  apples  from  the  apple 
growing  district  of  Loughgall,  which  is  four  miles  north  of  Armagh;  complaints  by 
farmers  that  they  are  injured  by  the  low  rates  charged  for  foreign  apples,  Tohall 

1 1245-1 1254.  1 1278-11286 Determination  of  the  farmers  in  this  district  to  cart  their 

apples  to  Belfast  in  the  coming  season,  on  account  of  the  high  rates  by  railway,  ib 
11252,11253. 

Arigna  Coal  and  Iron  Mines.  Approval  of  the  project  for  working  the  Arigna  mines, 
though  iron  smelling  on  a large  scale  is  hardly  feasible,  Sullivan  1138,  1139 Explana- 

tions with  reference  to  the  Arigna  Coal  and  Iron  Mines,  and  the  difficulties  which  led  to 
their  being  closed,  Hull  1356-1364.  1398-1407.  1443.  1530-1547. 

Mismanagement  and  jobbery,  owing  to  which  the  operations  at  the  Arigna  Mine  came 

to  an  untimely  end,  Sir  R.  Kane  3087-3091 Obstacles  to  profitable  working  of  the 

Arigna  ore  in  compel ition  with  English  manufacture  at  present  low  prices,  ib.  3574- 

3583- 

Statement,  showing  that  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  gave  special  facilities 
to  the  transport  of  coal  from  the  Arigna  Mine  (Leitrim),  having  agreed  in  1872  to  carry 

it  at  a halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9193-9199.  9382 Steps  taken  by  the 

company  in  order  to  try  this  coal  for  railway  and  for  house  purposes,  when  it  was  proved  to 

be  utterly  unfit  for  either,  ib.  9193.  9196-9198.  9468,  9469- Belief  that  the  mine  was 

never  properly  worked,  and  has  now  been  practically  abandoned,  ib.  9197-9201.  9468. 

Letter  from  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  dated  Baroe,  Sligo,  12th  June  1885,  relative  to  the  casting 
of  pig  iron,  &c.,  at  the  Arigna  Iron  Works  in  former  years,  and  the  good  supplies  of  iron 
and  coal  locally  available,  App.  747 . 

Arklow.  Failure  of  the  harbour  works  carried  out  at  Arklow  by  the  Board  of  Works,  in 
consequence  of  laying  the  blocks  upon  shifting  sands ; entire  absence  of  control  by  the  local 
harbour  authority  over  these  works,  Strype  12639-12647.  12652-12657. 

Armagh  and  Ready  Railway.  Statement  that  the  scheme  for  the  proposed  railway  between 
Armagh  and  Ready  ha3  fallen  through,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  raising  the 
capital  on  an  insufficient  guarantee  by  the  county;  local  facilities  given  by  the  Great 
Northern  Company  in  the  meantime,  Murland  12517-12527. 

Arran  Islands.  Great  distress  through  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  Keating  6638. 

Art  and  Design.  Absence  of  any  means  of  cultivating  art,  with  a view  to  artistic  trades 

generally,  Sullivan  174 Illustration  of  the  value  of  art  schools  in  the  Tyrol  and  the 

Black  Forest,  ib.  175. 

Necessity  of  greater  proficiency  in  art  and  design,  Parkinson  2470,  2471 Great 

want  of  art  knowledge  all  over  the  country,  Redmond  2567. 

See  also  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Artane  Schools.  Satisfactory  teaching  of  trades  in  the  Artane  industrial  schools,  near 
Dublin,  Hull  2062 Excellent  operation  of  these  schools.  Sir  R.  Kane  2970. 

Arterial  Drainage.  See  Drainage. 

A rtidcial 
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Artificial  Manures.  Bee  Manures. 


Artizans.  See  Labouring  Classes.  Technical  Education. 


Artisans'  Exhibition.  Good  results  expected  from  the  Artizans’  Exhibition  about  to  be 
held  in  Dublin,  Parkinson  2453-2457. 

Athhne  Woollen  Mills  Co.  Particulars  relative  to  the  successful  development  of 
woollen  manufacture  at  Athlone,  chiefly  through  the  technical  knowledge  of  a gentleman 
named  Smith;  extensive  use  of  turf  as  fuel,  Keating  6454-6456.  (3459,  6400. 

Letter  from  Mr.  William  Smith,  dated  loth  June  |8*&  explaining  the  gradual 
establishment  and  derelopment  of  this  company  , excellent  character  of  the  goods  now 
produced,  whilst  nearly  350  hands  are  employed,  App.  750. 

Atkinson,  R.,  &■  Co.  Replies  by  Messrs.  R.  Atkinson  & Co.  to  questions  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  poplin  and  tabinet  manufacture, 
the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  821. See  also  1 ophns. 


Avoca  River  (Wicklow).  Estimate  that  for  a cost  or  6,000  l,  01-7,000  l,  the  water  in  the 
River  Avoca  could  be  purified  and  restored  to  its  original  condition  as  regards  supply  o 
fish,  Stnjpe  12617-12619.  12632,  12633. 


B. 


Bacon  and  Pork.  Decreased  curing  of  bacon  in  Ireland  owing  to  the  increasing  import 
from  America,  where  the  process  has  been  greatly  improved,  Macrory  7495-7497- 

Illustration  in  the  case  of  bacon  and  pork  from  Ballymena  to  Belfast  and  Barrovv,  i)f 
the  great  inequality  in  the  matter  of  railway  through  rates,  Greenhill  9808-9610.  989/ 
9«99- 

Bag  Manufacture.  Room  for  a considerable  extension  of  bag  manufacture,  Sullivan 

39 2 > 393- 

Baqot,  The  Rev.  Canon.  Paper  by  Canon  Bagot  (Fontstown  Glebe,  Kildare),  on  the 
subject  of  the  dairy  industry  of  Ireland,  with  suggestions  in  detail  for  its  improvement 

and  extension,  App.  864-868 Suggestions  also  on  the  subject  of  tobacco  cultivation, 

ib.  868,  869. 

Bally  shannon.  Large  reclamation  which  might  be  effected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
Ballysliannon,  Kinahan  7548. 

Balluteague  Reclamation  ( Wexford).  Considerable  excess  of  estimate  in  the  reclamation 
of  the  Ballyteague  Flat  (Wexford),  the  surplus  cost  having  eventually  been  remitted 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  Kinahan  7537"7541- 

Bandon  {Cork).  Considerable  weaving  trade  formerly  at  Bandon;  cause  of  its  decadence, 
Sullivan  197,  198.  200-204. 


Bank  of  Ireland.  Very  large  amount  withdrawn  from  useful  circulation  by  the  system 
upon  which  the  Bank  of  Ireland  is  conducted;  discouragement  of  small  accounts  by  the 
bank, Lane  4340-4344.  434^“435°- 


Bankruptcy.  Great  evil  in  large  numbers  of  people  being  virtually  insolvent,  whilst  many 
of  them  keep  up  good  social  positions;  expediency  of  facilities  for  the  removal  ot  this 
evil,  especially  as  regards  small  tenants,  Sir  R.  Kane  3826-3330.  3443"3448 
Approval,  conditionally,  of  facilities  of  bankruptcy  as  a means  of  relieving  farmers  ot 
their  indebtedness  to  local  shopkeepers,  Meagher  gi43-9145-  9l4S— 9l5’ • 

Great  grievance  under  the  existing  system  of  bankruptcy,  especially  to  wholesale 
traders  ; undue  facilities  to  debtors  to  go  through  the  court,  M'Donald  10457-10403 

Exceptional  instances  of  the  smaller  tenants  becoming  bankrupts  ; other  means  ot 

evading  payments,  ib.  10460-  10463. 
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Banks : 

1.  Details  respecting  the  Operation  of  the  Irish  Banks,  and  the  Practice  in 

regard  to  Loans  and  Discounts  ; Complaints  as  to  the  unduly  Restricted 
Facilities  given  to  Agriculture  and  other  Industries. 

2.  Liberal  Action  of  Banks  in  Ulster  and  of  Scotch  Banks. 

3.  Prejudicial  Effect  of  the  Act  of  Union  as  regards  Irish  Banking  Business 

and  the  Circulation  of  Capital. 

4.  Suggestions  with  a view  to  Increased  Facilities,  as  by  means  of  Local  or 

People's  Banks. 

5.  Facilities  of  Borrowing  by  Farmers  if  they  loere  Owners  of  the  Land. 

(i.  Question  of  a State- aided  Industrial  Bank  or  Land  Bank. 

7.  Suggestions  on  the  Subject  of  Right  of  Issue. 

8.  Report  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Dennehy,  of  Dublin,  submitting  Explanations  in 

Detail  relative  to  the  System  of  the  Irish  Banks;  Conclusion  strongly  in 
favour  of  an  Industrial  Bank  on  a Comprehensive  Scale. 

91..  Details  submitted  by  Mr.  Dennehy  as  to  the  Action  of  English , 
Scotch,  and  Irish  Banks,  respectively,  in  granting  Facilities  to  Manu- 
facturers. 

1.  Details  respecting  the  Operation  of  the  Irish  Bunks,  and  the  Practice  in  regard 

to  Loams  and  Discounts;  Complaints  as  to  the  unduly  Restricted  Facilities 

given  to  A griculture  and  other  Industries  : 

Prejudicial  effect  in  former  years  of  the  great  difficulty  of  small  manufacturers  in 

obtaining  banking  accommodation,  Sullivan  7.57 Tendency  of  the  prior  claim  of  Irish 

anrilords  in  respect  of  arrears  of  rent  to  discourage  bank  loans  to  farmer-,  Sir  R.  Kane 
3661,  3662. 

Evidence  as  to  the  exceedingly  objectionable  operation  of  the  Iri<h  banks,  not  only  as 
regards  advances  to  tinders  and  agriculturists,  but  with  l-espeet  to  the  investment  of  Irish 
capital  and  deposits  out  of  Ireland,  Za«e  4338-4359.  4440-4450.  4540-4547 Com- 

ment upon  the  practice  of  the  banks  in  restricting  their  advances  to  farmers  to  three, 
months  on  promissory  notes  ; heavy  additional  charges  on  renewal,  ib.  4350-  4359 — » — 
Much  less  unsatisfactory  condition  of  many  Irish  industries  if  the  banking  system  were 
conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Scotch  system,  ib.  4358,  4359. 

Statement  in  regard  to  the  great  hardship  upon  Irish  traders  by  reason  of  the  banks 
charging  one  per  cent,  more  upou  bills  drawn  in  Ireland  by  Irishmen  upon  Irishmen  than 
when  they  are  drawn  by  Irishmen  upon  firms  in  England  ; expediency  of  the  discount 
rate  in  Ireland  being  more  assimilated  to  the  English  rate,  Lane  4440-4450.  4540-4544 

Instances  of  local  managers  acting  with  liberal  consideration  towaids  the  farmers  of 

the  district,  ib.  4355-4357- 

Check  to  commercial  transactions  through  the  banks  not  lending,  upon  bills  of  lading 

or  goods  in  stock,  O'Hara  5978-5990 Further  statement  respecting  the  want  of 

better  banking  facilities  and  the  extra  charge  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Irish,  as 

compared  with  English  bills,  ib.  5991-  6215-5222 Disadvantage  to  farmers  and  other 

borrowers  from  banks  under  the  system  of  three  months’  bills,  ib.  5991-5994. 

More  liberal  action  of  the  banks  since  a certain  inquiry  which  showed  that  the  right 
of  issue  and  the  circulation  were  unduly  kept  down,  Keating  6853-6855 Explana- 

tions respecting  the  less  liberal  action  of  the  Irish  than  of  the  Scotch  and  English  banks 
in  the  matter  of  discounts,  6856-6866. 

Evidence  in  detail  on  the  subject  of  banks  and  banking  accommodation  in  Ireland, 
witness  submitting  that  generally  the  facilities  given  to  traders  and  farmers  are  very 
inadequate,  and  that  an  amended  system  of  advances  is  greatly  nepded,  McDonald 
10256-10292.  10318-10326.  10433-10442.  10454,  10455.  10486-10501 — —Grounds  for 
the  conclusion  that  through  the  great  depression  in  agriculture,  farmers  are  not  in  a 
position  to  obtain  advances  from  banks;  very  exceptional  cases  to  the  contrary,  ib, 
1055 1-1 0559- 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  a panic. and  run  upon  banks  generally. 
Stack  13348-' 33o0— — Infoimalion  with  reference  to  (he  system  of  obtaining  loans  and 
advances  fiom  the  Irish  Banks;  opinion  that  different  industries  are  sufficiently  assisted 

in  this  respect,  ib,.  13351-13358,.  1.3371.  13373-13379 Belief  that  with  eligible 

security  no  reasonable  demand  is  ever  refused  hy  the  Irish  banks  ; conclusion  that  loans 
for  periods  beyond  three  months  would  be  too  long,  and.  would  not,  be  banking,  but 
money  lending  business,  ib.  13351-13358. 

Explanations  respecting  the  banking  system  in  practice  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
time.;  full  facilities  given  to  ihe  people  in  consequence  of  die  competition  which  exists 

among  the  leading  banks,  Stack  13366-33374.  1339°~13395-  13453-13456 Decided 

opinion  that,  the  Irish  farmer  has  at  present  far  too  many  facilities  to  get.  money  from  the 
banks  ; conclusion  that  the  money  borrowed  by  the  farmers  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords,  ib.  13412-13438. 

Explanations  respecting  the  working  of  the  Irish  banking  system  (on  which  subject 

witness 
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BANKS — continued. 

1.  Details  respecting  the  Operation  of  the  Irish  Banks,  fyc.— continued, 
witness  lias  published  a book)  ; close  restrictions  under  which  the  system  is  carried  on, 

Ewens  13460  et  seq. Check  upon  trade  and  industry,  consequent  upon  the  Bank  Act 

of  1844;  ib.  13466-13468 Assertion  that  us  a consequence  of  the  Bank  Act  the 

supply  of  capital  and' money  to  the  several  industrial  classes  is  very  much  contracted,  ib- 
13472. 

•2.  Liberal  Action  of  Banks  in  Ulster  and  of  Scotch  Banks  : 

Want  of  much  better  hanking  accommodation  in  the  west  in  the  way  of  loans  and 
advances:  much  more  liberal  system  in  Uister  and  in  Scotland,  O'Hara  587-2-5888— — 
Obstacle  to  industrial  progress  on  account  of  the  very  insufficient  facilities  given  by  the 
Irish  banks ; contrast  with  the  much  more  liberal  system  in  Scotland,  Keating  6461- 

6463- 

Liberal  action  of  the  Belfast  banks  and  of  banks  in  Scotland  in  granting  facilities  to 

industries,  M‘Donald  10256,  10257.  10347,  10348.  10.491,  10492.  10495-1 0497 

Important  advantages  under  the  Scotch  banking  system,  as  in  the  case  ol  the  National 
Bank  of  Scotland, "ib.  10489.  10491,  10492.  10495-10497. 

3.  Prejudicial  Effect  of  the  Act  of  Union  as  regards  Irish  Banking  Business  and 

the  Circulation  of  Capital : 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  Act  of  Union  was  largely  detrimental  to  the  business 
of  Irish  banks  ; decided  view  that  the  establishment  of  a legislate  centre  of  national 
life  produces  and  stimulates  the  circulation  of  capital,  Stack  13380-13389. 

4,  Suggestions  with  a view  to  Increased  Facilities,  as  by  means  of  Local  or  People’s 

Banks : 

Importance  of  increasing  banking  facilities  and  loans  to  occupiers;  valuable  system 
in  Prussia,  whereby  loans  are  made  by  land  banks  in  aid  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
Sir  R.  Kane  3076-3084. 

Very  beneficial  operation  of  the  numerous  national  banks  in  the  United  States,  the 

depositors  and  shareholders  being  guaranteed  against  loss,  Lane  4360-4365 Great 

advantage  if  a system  of  people’s  banks  were  established  in  Ireland  as  in  Italy,  Austria, 
and  other  countries  ; value  of  administration  by  persons  with  local  knowledge,  ib.  4367, 

4368.  4371,  4372.  4377-4380-  4544-4547 Benefits  anticipated  from  a liberal  system 

of  loans  by  local  banks  at  low  rates  of  interest,  ib.  4371,  4372-  4377-4380- 

Great  improvement  if  there  were  small  loeal  banks,  under  local  management,  and  with 
local  capital,  for  making  advances  to  farmers,  in  lieu  of  the  system  of  borrowing  from  the 

“gombeen  ” man  at  usurious  rates  of  interest,  O'Hara  599H,  5999.  6004- Value  of  a 

system  of  local  or  people’s  banks  by  means  of  which  local  industries  might  be  aided  ; 
difficulty  in  the  present  decaying  condition  of  the  country,  Keating  6867-6870. 

Great  importance  of  the  establishment  in  Ireland  of  banks  for  the  people  similar  to 
those  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  Ewens  13472-13474. 

Suggestions  vviih  reference  to  the  increased  facilities  to  be  given  by  the  banks,  not 
only  as  in  Scotland  but  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  Colonies.  M‘ Donald  10318.  10491- 

10501.  10503 Want  of  a large  extension  of  temporary  advances  by  banks,  loans  for 

the  erection  of  factories  not  being  legitimate  banking  business,  ib,  10318-10323. 

5.  Facilities  of  Bor  rowing  by  Farmers  if  they  were  Owners  of  the  Land: 
Readiness  of  banks  generally  to  act  more  liberally  if  they  could  get  good  security  ; 

importance  on  this  score  of  an  improved  land  tenure.  Sir  R.  Kane  3324,  3325.  3397- 

3406.3421,  3422 Facility  in  obtaining  bank  advances  when  the  cultivator  becomes 

the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  ib.  3404-3406. 

Belief  that  banks  would  be  unwilling  to  advance  money  to  farmers  upon  the  security 

only  of  the  land,  us  they  do  not  possess  the  fee-simple,  Stack  13434_13438- 

6.  Question  of  a State-aided  Industrial  Bank  or  Land  Bank : 

Advocacy  of  enlarged  hanking  facilities  in  Ireland  for  the  application  and  advance  of 
capital  in  aid  of  factories  and  industrial  enterprise;  special  organisation  contemplated  by 

witness  for  this  purpose,  Sullivan  661-665.  g89~994-  1224-1230 Suggestion  as  to  the 

State  lending  its  credit  for  the  establishment  of  a system  of  industrial  banks  for  the 
advancement  of  capital,  ib.  661-665. 

Approval  of  advances  from  National  banks  in  aid  of  industries,  though  private  enter- 
prise is  preferable,  Hull  2076-2080 Statement  in  strong  approval  of  a more  liberal 

system  o!  banking  and  of  loans  by  the  banks  in  aid  of  industries,  though  State  assistance 
or  interference  in  this  direction  is  hardly  desirable,  Sir  R.  Kane  2911-2923. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  Government  lending  money  directly  to  borrowers, 
instead  of  through  an  industrial  bank,  Sir  R.  Kane  3283 — — Consideration  of  the  extent 
to  which  a land  bank,  with  Government  credit  or  guarantee,  might  operate  beneficially 
288.  6 e 2 111 
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Banks — continued. 

6.  Question  of  a State-aided  Industrial  Bank  or  Land  Bank — continued, 
in  lending  on  valid  security  ; difficulty  as  to  such  security  in  the  case  of  agriculturists. 
Sir  R.  Lane  3322-3327.  3397"34o6- 

Beneficial  and  successful  results  anticipated  from  the  establishment  of  a State  Indus- 
trial Bank  for  the  promotion  and  help  of  Irish  industries  generally,  O'Hara  6000-6003. 

? . Suggestions  on  the  Subject  if  Right  of  Issue : 

Advocacy  of  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  bank  with  a right  of  issue,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  capital  must  be  utilised  within  the  country  ; illustrations  hereon  in 

the  case  of  the  Oldham  Bank,  and  certain  Colonial  banks,  McDonald  10279-10292 

Pro)  osal  that  a bank  be  established,  with  power  to  issue  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of 
Stamps  and  Taxes,  the  notes  of  such  bank  should  be  a legal  tender  and  payable  at  any 
bank  in  Ireland,  Stack  13364,  13365.  13372. 

Effect  of  the  present  banking  law  that  no  banks  of  issue  have  been  started  s ince  i 844 
either  in  Ireland  or  Scotland;  check  thereby  upon  commercial  transactions,  Ewcns- 

,34®5~i3468 Decided  approval  of  establishing  banks  in  Ireland  with  an  unlimited 

note  issue,  ib.  13469-13471. 

».  Report  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Dennehy,  of  Dublin,  submitting  Explanations  in  Detail 
relative  to  the  System  of  the  Irish  Bunks  ; Conclusion  strongly  in  favour  of  an 
Industrial  Bank  on  a Comprehensive  Scale : 

Special  report  by  Mr.  Dennehy  (Town  Councillor  of  Dublin)  relative  to  the  system  of 
banking  in  operation  in  Belaud,  the  great  deficiencies  of  the  system  as  compared  with 
that  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  and  the  remedies  required  ; conclusion  as  to  the  great 
importance  of  an  industrial  bank  on  a comprehensive  scale  in  aid  of  the  national  indus- 
tries, App.  790-795. 

9.  Details  submitted  by  Mr.  Dennehy  as  to  the  Action  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  Banks,  respectively,  in  granting  Facilities  to  Manufacturers : 

Appendix  to  the  foregoing  repoit  containing  information  as  to  the  practice  of  different 
banks  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  respectively,  on  the  subject  of  advances  and 
cash  credits,  with  reference  especially  to  manufacturing  industries,  App.  796-799. 

See  also  Bank  of  Ireland.  Capital.  Deposits  in  Banks.  National  Bank. 

Royal  Bank  of  Dublin. 

Bark.  Explanation  respecting  bark  production  ; advantage  of  cultivating  oak  bark  copse, 
and  of  ti eating  the  bark  in  the  forest,  Howitz  4685,  4686.  4731. 

Paper  on  the  subject  of  bark  and  bark  productions,  in  connection  with  tanneries  and 
the  manufacture  of  leather  ; facilities  for  production  in  the  British  Islands,  App.  774- 
778. 

See  also  Leather  ( Tanning). 

Barley.  Large  decrease  of  barley  in  Ireland,  though  the  land  is  well  adapted  for  its 

growth,  Sullivan  1 1 25-1 1 27 Higher  price  ol  barlev  and  oats  at  the  present  time  than 

forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  Sir  R.  lime  3584.  3626,  3627—  Limit,  d gtonth  of  barlev  in 

Ireland,  though  it  is  usually  a profitable  crop,  ib.  3584-3.586 Diminished  growth  of 

barley  if  increased  spirit  duties  be  imposed,  Lane  4328. See  also  Agriculture. 

Barytes.  Successful  ex  port  of  barytes  from  Cork,  the  market  being  however  limited, 
Sullivan  320-328. 

Basket  Manufacture.  Facilities  for  an  extension  of  basket  manufacture  in  Ireland  as 
osiers  and  willows  for  the  purpose  might  be  largely  grown,  Sir  R.  Kane  3060,  3061. 
3424-3426;  Howitz  4723-4726.  4819-4821.  5105-5107.  5124-5139;  Kinahan  7571— 
7579  5 M‘ Malum  9098.  9104-91 12  ; Sir  R.  Cusack  9528,  9529.  9532. 

Replies  by  Mr.  Owen  Preston  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  condition  of  the  basket  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the 
remedies  required,  App.  814. 

See  also  Osiers. 

Bee  Keeping.  Very  little  bee  keeping  in  Ireland,  though  witness  knows  no  reason  why 
this  industry  should  not  be  successfully  cultivated,  Keating  6431-6433. 

Beet  ( Sugar  Manufacture): 

Effect  of  the  beet  cultivation  in  France  in  leading  to  the  home  manufacture  of 

machine8,  Sullivan  276 Details  respecting  the  attempt  made  at  Mountmellick  to 

produce  beet  sugar;  different  causes  of  the  failure  which  resulted,  ib.  277-281 Unfit 

character  of  the  machinery  in  the  foregoing  case,  whilst  the  management  was  very 

inefficient. 
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Beet  ( Sugar  Manufacture)— continued. 

inefficient,  Sullivan  278,  279 Special  instruction  required  as  to  the  cultivation  of  beet, 

275-281 Reference  to  beet  as  not  being  a more  exhaustive  crop  than  potatoes  01 

turnips,  ib.  3 17-3 '9-  , , „ , 4l  f , . 

Entirely  suitable  character  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  for  the  growth  of  beet 
for  sugar  manufactures,  Parkinson  2303-2306 Opinion  that  beet  is  not  hal  so  ex- 

hausting a crop  as  flax,  ib.  2307. 

Result  ofa  former  inquiry  conducted  by  witness  that  Irish  beet  was  perfectly  suitable 
for  sugar  production,  and  was  in  fact  superior  to  some  foreign  beet ; contfuvoo  tht it  this 
industry  might  be  successfully  developed  m Ireland,  Sir  h.  Kane  77  -/  4.  -79  > 

2702 Difficulty  unless  the'sugar  producers  were  also  the  growers  of  the  beetroot; 

success  of  this  system  on  the  Continent,  ib.  2784-2786— -Opinion  that  the  cultivation 
of  beetroot  would  greatly  aid  the  development  of  the  dairy  interest,  Lane  455  , 4,»p  • 

Data  for  the  calculation  that  under  the  present  fiscal  system  of  this  country  the  culti- 
vation of  beet  in  Ireland  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  would  never ^pay,  Galloway _ 71 19 

7124  7127  7128  7169-7201 Opinion  of  the  late  Baron  Liebig  that,  except  under 

protection,  beet  sugar  manufacture  could  not  succeed  in  Germany,  ib.  7120,  7 >21  — 
Practice  of  the  manufacturers  in  Germany  to  grow  large  supplies  of  beet  without  depend- 
ing on  the  farmers,  ib.  7130,  7131. 

Reference  to  a Paper  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Brewis  upon  the  beetroot  sugar  industry 
as  being  well  worthy  of  attention ; conclusion  as  to  the  facility  of  competition  with 

Germany,  Hartley  8646-8650 Statement  strongly  in  favour  of  devoting  a portion  ot 

the  bog  lands  to  the  cultivation  of  beet,  M‘ Donald  10235.  10464-10468. 

Notes  on  the  beetroot  sugar  industry  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Brewis,  chemist  to  the  Dublin 
Sugar  Refinery,-  App.  801-805. 

Belfast.  See  Flax.  Linen.  Ship-building.  Ulster. 

Belleek  Pottery  Works: 

Explanation  that  the  Belleek  Pottery  Factory  has  not  been  a failure  though  it  was 

stopped  for  a time,  Sullivan  475-477 Excellent  china-clay  works  produced  at 

Belleek,  Hull  1560.  1563-1565. 

Superiority  of  the  Belleek  pottery  and  china,  not  only  as  regards  quality  but  execu- 
tion, Parkinson  2179,2,80.  2195,  2196.  2208-2213—  Relative  quahty  of  the  Irish 
china  made  at  Belleek,  and  of  Minton’s  china  ; superior  glaze  of  the  former,  zb.  2179, 
2180. 

Paiticulars  respecting  the  Belleek  china  manufactory,  and  the  difficulties  experienced 
through  want  of  Irish  co-operation,  and  of  trained  hands,  railway  facilities,  cheap  coal, 
&o.  Parkinson  2192-2214—-  Formation  of  a local  company  lor  taking  over  the  Belleek 
works ; successful  lesults  being  achieved,  ib.  2199.  22^6-2208.  2406,  2407— —Impor- 
tance of  technical  education  as  regaids  the  Belh-ek  and  other  manufactories,  zb.  2223. 

Belief  that  the  Belleek  factory  is  now  doing  well,  Sir.  R.  Kane  3250-3255  Com- 
plaint as  to  the  relative  railway  rates  from  Derry  to  Belleek  and  from  Dunganon  to 
Belleek,  Devlin  8696-8722. 

Clay  for  the  Belleek  pullery  carried  by  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Company  at  a 
very  low  rate;  this  pottery  is  not  in  a very  flourishing  condition  at  the  present  time, 
Murland  1 1 985-1 1988. 

Bent  Grass.  Belief  that  beat  grass  seed  is  not  sold  in  Ireland  ; as  a general  rule,  bent 

grass  is  planted  rather  than  sown,  Kznahan  7747-  7749 See  als0  i3and  Hills. 

Beveridge,  John  ( Town  Clerk  of  Dublin).  See  Dublin  ( Municipal  Council). 

Bills  of  Sale.  Great  abuse  on  the  part  of  dishonest  debtors  in  connection  with  hills  of 
sale,  M‘Donald  10490. 

Biology.  Irapmtance  attached  by  Dr.  M'Nab  to  the  teaching  of  biological  science  in  the 
national  schools,  App.  836. 

Birds.  Remarkable  scarcity  of  birds  in  Ireland  through  the  absence  of  trees,  whereas  the 
presence  of  birds  is  favourable  to  agriculture,  Hozoilz  4736-4740. 

Birr  ( Tippcrarzj ).  Flourishing  condition  of  numerous  industries  in  Birr  forty  years  ago, 
these  having  almost  totally  disappeared,  Keating  6358. 

Biscuits.  Hiah  and  unequal  railway  rates  for  biscuits  between  Belfast  and  certain  towns, 
Greenhill  9757-9766. 

Black  Band.  Considerable  quantity  of  black  band  at  Ballyenstle ; difficulty  as  to  its 
shipment,  Hull  2136,  2137. 

Blackrock  Industrial  Schoo'.  Satisfactory  teaching  ot  trades  at  tills  school,  Hull  206a. 
2gg  6 e 3 Blackwood, 
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Blackwood,  Hugh.  Paper  by  Mr.  Hugh  Blackwood  on  the  subject  of  Irish  -.railways,  with 
suggestions  in  delail  as  to  the  further  extensions  and  facilities  required,  App.  856- 
859. 

Blankets.  Difficulty  at  first  of  the  North  Dublin  guardians  in  procuring  home-made  blankets; 
supply  eventually  obtained  from  a manufacturer  at  Dripsey  (Cork),  the  quality  bein»- 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  English  blankets,  and  the  durability  twice  as  great,  M‘ Mahon 
895' > 8952.  9018.  9052-9054. 

Blarney  {Cork).  Several  flourishing  manufacturers  in  former  times  at  Blarney;  very 
successful  manufacture  still  carried  on,  Sullivan  198,  199.  205-210 Very  laro-e  busi- 

ness of  Messrs.  Mabony,  of  Blarney,  some  thousands  of  hands  being  now  employed, 
M‘ Donald  10132.  10343-10346. 

Bleaching.  Export  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  bleaching  powder  made  in  Ireland,  Hartley 

8387 -Doubt  as  to  the  exact  bleaching  process  now  employed  in  Ireland  ; large  use 

of  bleaching  powder  in  the  works,  ib.  8437 Relative  facilities  for  supplying  from 

Glasgow  and  from  Ireland  the  substances  used  in  the  bleaching  works  in  Ulster ; greater 
convenience  of  the  former  supply  in  some  instances,  ib.  8437-H441. 

Boards  of  Guardians.  Advantage  if  boards  of  guardians  insisted  on  the  use  of  Irish-made 
goods  in  the  workhouses,  Parkinson  2403.  2446,  2447. 

See  also  North  Dublin  Union.  Workhouses. 

Board  of  Works  {Dublin).  See  Public  Works  Board. 

Bobbins  and  Spools.  Very  limited  operation  of  the  bobbin  factories  in  the  West ; exten- 
sion if  theie  were  abundant  supplies  of  wood,  Howitz  4984,  4985 Sufficient  supply  of 

wood  for  the  manufacture  of  bobbins  and  spools,  as  well  as  of  clogs;  factory  atTuam  for 
the  former  purpose,  O'Hara  5764-5772.  5H89-5892. 

Bog  Oak.  Suggestions  by  Mr.  Hugh  Hyndman  for  the  encouragement  of  bog  oak  carvinc, 
App.  895. 

Bogs  {Planting  and  Reclamation).  Statement  as  to  trees  being  frequently  embedded  in 
the  peat;  failure,  however,  of  attempts  to  plant  trees  on  the  surface  of  the  bogs,  Sul- 
livan 37-41  Depth  of  shell  marl,  and  of  marly  clay  and  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
peat,  ib.  42- Very  exceptional  instances  of  any  attempts  to  reclaim  the  bogs,  ib.  43. 

Opinion  that  capital  cannot  be  profitably  applied  to  bog  reclamation,  and  that  it  is 
much  more  advisable  to  apply  it  to  the  improvement  of  land  already  under  cultivation. 

Sir  R.  Kane  3304,  3505.  3628,  3629 Difficulty  of  successful  planting  on  bogs,  though 

the  edges  of  bogs  might  be  thus  utilised  to  a large  extent,  ib.  3630-3635. 

Considerable  extent  to  which  planting  may  be, carried  out  on  the  shallow  bogs,  Howitz 

4643-4652.  4829-4833 Varying  periods  occupied  in  the  formation  of  bogs  according 

to  their  depth,  ib.  4801-4804 Doubt  whether  bog-planting  would  be  successful  in 

places  wbeie  there  are  more  than  two  feet  of  peat  ib.  53 1 o. 

See  also  Peat.  Waste  lands. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  Opinion  that  shoe-making  is  an  industry  which  might  be  developed  in 

Ireland,  Sullivan  267 Great  diminution  in  the  home  manufacture  of  shoes,  owing 

mainly  to  the  earlier  adoption  of  the  shoe-making  machine  in  England,  ib.  597,  598.  ° 

Facilities  for  the  successful  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Ireland  on  a large 
scale;  suggested  conversion  of  disused  flour  mills  to  this  industry,  Parkinson  2338-2342 
——  Very  good  trade  being  done  by  a company  in  Clonmel,  who  have  converted  a flour 

mill  into  a boot  and  shoe  factory,^.  2339,2340 Superior  leather  available  in  Ireland 

ior  home  manufacture,  ib.  2341,  2342.  2414. 

Flourishing  trade  formerly  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  this  industry  havino 

succumbed  to  foreign  competition,  Keating  6364-6367,  6369 Boots  and  shoes  are 

among  the  imports  which  might  be  made  at  home,  M‘ Donald  10178. 

Letter  from  Mr.  J.  "Winsianley,  dated  Dublin,  13th  June  1885,  submitting 
particulars  respecting  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  Ireland,  the  causes  of  its  decline, 
and  the  remedies  required,  App.  740,  741. 

Repins  by  Mr.  J.  Winsianley  and  by  Mr.  J.  Myers  to  questions  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture, 
whether  carried  on  as  extensively  as  formerly,  &c.,  App.  814.  827. 

Box,  IV.  R.,  <5f  Co.  Information  supplied  by  Messrs.  W;  R.  Box  & Co.,  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions as  to  the  condition  of  the  leather  and  saddlery,  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and 
the  remedies  required,  App.  820. 

Brady,  Mr.  Great  service  done  on  the  Connemara  coast  by  the  exertions  Of  Mr.  Brady 
(fishery  inspector),  in  obtaining  loans  for  the  fishermen,  Flannery  12756. 

. Bran 
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;ase  of  the  brewing  and  distilling  trades. 


Bran  and  Pollard.  Increase  in  the  price  of  bran  and  pollard  since  the  increasing  import 
of  foreign  flour  ; serious  injury  thereby,  as  regards,  the  feeding  of  pigs,  cattle,  and  poultry, 

O'Hara  5516,  55>7-  5<H2>  5643-  5725 Statement  as  to  the  reduced  supply  and I the 

increased  price  of  bran  in  Ireland,  o«ing  to  the  diminished  flour  manufacture,  whilst 
bran  cannot  be  profitably  imported  from  America;  great  loss  thereby  to  farmers, 
Macrory  7345-7348.  7373-7377-  74l8“7420- 

Advantage  of  flour  manufacture  at  home,  not  only  on  the  score  of  labour  but  on 
account  of  the  supply  of  bran  and  pollard,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9242  -Very  high  railway 
rates  for  bran,  as  from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen  and  to  Omagh,  Greenhill  9795-9797 
Large  import  of  foreign  bran,  owing  partly  to  the  import  of  flour,  ib.  9798-9800. 

Concurrence  of  testimony  as  to  the  enhanced  price  of  bran  through  the  decay  of  the 
milling  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  last  import  of  American  flour,  App.  750  758. 

Bread.  Regulation  of  the  price  of  the  loaf  by  the  local  price  of  wheat,  O'Hara  5520 
Effect  of  competition  between  bakers  as  regards  the  price  of  bread  ; reference  hereon  to 
the  bakeries  established  by  Sir  John  Arnott  in  Cork  and  Limerick,  Macrory  7455" 

"463- 

■ Brewers.  Exceptional  prosperity  in  the 
Sir  R.  Kane  2707.  2852. 

Brewis , E.  T.  Notes  on  the  beetroot  sugar  industry  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Brewis,  chemist  to  the 
Dublin  Sugar  Refinery,  App.  801-805. 

Bricks: 

Great  difficulty  in  getting  special  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  bricks  by  railway  from 

Kinoscourt  to  Dublin,  Hull  1586.  18S6-1890 Different  districts  m which  brick  c ay 

is  obtainable,  ib.  1698 Importance  of  preventing  prohibitive  railway  rates,,  as  in  the 

case  of  bricks  from  Kingscourt,  near  Navan,  Sir  R.  Kane  3427_3433- 

Excellent  clays  in  different  places  for  bricks,  the  Courtown  and  Kingscourt  bricks 
being  considered  as  good  as  the  Bridgwater  bricks,  now  largely  used  in  Dublin,  Agnate 

7095-8005 Much  lower  price  of  the  Kingscourt  than  the  Bridgwater  bricks , 

prospect  of  successful  competition  with  the  latter,  ifi.  7995-8005780. 5 — Abandonment 
of  bnck making  at  Courtown  through  the  want  of  railway  facilities,  ib.  8006,  8007. 

Exceedingly  low  rates  charged  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  for  bricks 
from  Kingscourt  to  Dublin,  the  proprietor  of  the  works  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 

rates,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9462-9464 Inaccuracy  of  the  statement  that  the  railway  rates 

are  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  the  Kingscourt  brickfield,  Kmg-Harman  10103. 

Limited  demand  for  bricks  at  Wexford,  there  being  a small  import,  notwithstanding 
that  there  is  first-class  brick  clay  in  the  neighbourhood,  Cooper  1.0603-10606. 

Statement  that  the  excessive,  canal  freight  has  not  encouraged  witness  as  a manufac- 
turer of  bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  Fee  10704 Brickyard  started  by  wUness.  seveo  ye^agoan 

Lon o-fn rd  at  a cst  of  2,000  l. ; consumption  of  1,500  tons  of  coal  in  the  buckyard  in  the 
veai,a  1884,  whilst  he  paid  1,000  l.  for  canal  freight  in  tile  same  year,  li.  10705-10709 

1 Impossibility  of  selling  the  bricks  at  all  if  sent  by  raiUay,  on  account  of  the 

excessive  rates,  ib.  10710-10713. 

Laro-e  extension  of  witness’  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  bricks,  &c.,  if  there  were 

proper” railway  and  canal  facilities,  Fee  10742-10746 Excellent  character  of  the  men 

einpl  .ycd  by  witness,  who  are  all  Irishmen,  2/;.  1 0744,  10745- -Statement  that  the 

woikino-  expenses  of  sending  bricks  from  Longford  to  Dublin  by  the  Royal  Canal  are 
about  4 s.  a ton  ; impossibility  of  getting  any  profit  with  such  a charge,  ib.  11089-11093, 
11095.11204-11211. 

Prohibitive  charge  of  8 s.  4 d.  a ton  made  by  the  railway  for  the  conveyance  of  bricks 
to  Dublin  : belief  that  with  a rate  of  3 4 d.  a ton  the  railway  would  have  a considerable 

profit,  Pee  1.094-11098.  11.85-1.192-  ni98-i'203'— Grounds  for  the  statement  that 
the  railway  charge  in  Scotland  for  the  conveyance  of  bricks  is  rather  less  than  three 
farthings  per  ton  per  mile,  ib.  1 1098.  11194-11197  — Order  received  from  Dublin  by 
witness  for  two  million  bricks,  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  on  account  of  the  rail- 
way rate,  ib.  11202,  11203.  1 1210. 

See  also  Longford'. 

Brine.  Facilities  for  obtaining  brine  from  seawater  and  the  beds  of  rock  salt,  Hartley 
8564  8567V. 

Brown,  H.  E.,  Sp  Co.  Replies  by  Messrs.  H.  E.  Brown  & Co.  to  questions  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  coach-building  trade,  the  causes  of 
its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  816. 
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Building  Stones.  Disadvantage  in  Ireland  not  possessing  any  building  stone  like  (lie  Bath 
freestone,  Hull  1692-1696 Valuable  supply  of  marble  and  of  stone  lor  building  pur- 

poses, Crory  8891. 

Return  submitted  by  Professor  Hull  showing  the  localities  in  which  different  kinds  of 
building  stones  exist,  App.  830,  831. 

See  also  Limestone. 

Burton,  W.  G.  Letter  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Burton  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated 
Baltinglass,  Wicklow,  11th  July  1885,  relative  to  the  large  number  of  derelict  factories 
throughout  the  country,  especially  to  one  on  his  own  properly  at  Stratford-on-Staney. 
suggested  aid  from  Government  in  these  cases,  App.  859. 

P UTTER  : 

1.  Annual  Value  of  Produce  ; want  of  Statistics  in  the  Trade. 

2.  Quality  and  Pi  ice  as  compared,  with  Foreign  Butters. 

3.  Mode  of  Packing  ; use  of  Casks  and  Tins. 

4.  Disastrous  Effects  of  the  Competition  of  Danish  and  other  Foreign 

Butters. 

5.  Means  of  Transit ; leant  of  increased  Care  and  of  improved  Facilities. 

6.  Explanation  on  the  Subject  of  Through  Rates. 

7.  Cork  Butter  Market  ; System  of  Administration. 

8.  Claim  to  Government  Interference  and  State  Aid. 

9.  Detailed  Statement  explanatory  of  the  Views  of  Mr.  Lane. 

10.  Suggestions  by  Mr.  Watson  respecting  Production  in  Kerry. 

11.  Information  circulated  and  Suggestions  made  by  the  Midland  Great  West- 

ern Railway  Company. 

1 2.  Other  Details  generally. 

1.  Annual  Value  of  Produce  ; want  of  Statistics  in  the  Trade: 

Estimate  of  about  6,000,000  l.  sterling  as  representing  the  average  annual  output  of 

Irish  butter,  Lane  3681  -3685.  3777 111  1879  the  output  was  estimated  by  Professor 

Sheldon  at  6,181,818  l.,  ib.  3681. 

Absence  of  any  satisfactory  statistics  of  the  Irish  butter  trade  ; excellent  statistical  in- 
formation in  the  United  States,  Lane  3699,  3700. 

2.  Quality  and  Price  as  compared  with  Foreign  Butters  : 

Very  low  standard  of  Iiish  butter  in  the  English  market  at  the  present  tinm,  it  having 
been  displaced  by  the  competition  of  Danish,  French,  and  other  foteign  butters.  Lane 

3720-3725.  3731-3748.  3762. Relative  prices  of  different  butters,  the  Irish  bein«- 

the  lowest  in  the  list,  ib.  3726-3730 Higher  price  fetched  by  the  Danish  butter 

than  by  any  other,  it  being  the  first  in  quality,  ib.  3726-3729.  3732  — Much  higher 
price  abroad  of  Normandy  butter  than  of  Irish  butter;  very  inferior  quality  of  the  latter 
under  present  conditions,  ib.  3772,  3773.  3908-3914. 

Further  explanation  as  to  different  prices  and  qualities  of  Cork  butter,  these  being 
fairly  typical  of  Irish  butter  generally;  small  proportion  of  first-class  butter  as  compared 
with  the  propoition  on  the  Continent,  whilst  the  average  price  is  much  lower  in  the  former 
ease.  Lane  3798-3804 Very  inferior  standard  of  “strictly  fine  ” Irish  butter  in  com- 

parison with  strictly  fine  butter  on  the  Continent,  ib.  3801. 

Mischief  through  the  presence  of  too  much  water  in  the  butter,  this  being  sometimes 
intentional  in  order  to  add  to  the  weight;  prejudice  in  England  against  dealings  in  Irish 

butter,  Lane  3833-3835.  3989-4001 Instance  of  successful  competition  of  some 

very  fine  Irish  butter  with  Danish  butter  in  Dublin,  ib.  3841,  3842. 

Equally  good  inherent  qualities  of  Irish  as  of  Normandy  butler,  the  inferiority  a miner 

from  want  of  proper  manufacture  from  bad  packing,  &c.,  Lane  3908-3914 Excessive 

adulteiation  of  Dutch  butter,  ib.  4264 Reference  to  the  adulteration  of  Irish  butter 

with  water  and  suit  as  the  work  mainly  of  the  dealers  who  collect  from  the  farmers  ib 

4320-4324.4472-4478. 

Opinion  that  the  quality  of  Cork  butter  is  as  good  as  it  was  twenty  years  a°-o  ; 

enormous  improvement  meanwhile  in  foreign  butters.  Sir  G.  Colthurst  4557 Belief 

ihat  a more  careful  manufacture  of  Irish  butter  would  always  keep  it  near  the  top  of 
the  market  ; impression  that  the  price  in  England  has  been  increasing,  Findlay  10-67 
10768.11004.  J ' '* 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Lane  showing  the  receipts  and  the  qualities  of  butter  at  the 
Cork  Butter  Market  from  April  1884  to  April  1885,  App.  739. 

Analyses  of 4he  Price  Per  lb.  paid  to  the  farmers  in  the  Cork  Butter  Market  in  18S3, 
1884,  »nd  for  five  months  of  1885,  showing  the  number  of  fiikins  sold  at  each  penny 
per  lb  , App.  739.  1 J 

3.  Mode 
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Butter — continued. 

3.  Mode  of  Packing  ; Use  of  Casks  and  Tins  : 

Advantage  of  the  system  of  packing  in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  as  adopted  in  France 

and  Germany,  Lane  3770 Illustration  of  the  advantage  of  making  up  Irish  butter  in 

tins;  successful  results  in  Cork,  ib.  3774»  3775-  3953- 

Decided  want  of  improvement  as  regards  the  casks  used  in  the  Cork  butter  trade. 

Tone  4 01 1—4022.  4230-4233 Expediency  of  altering  the  shape  of  the  casks  in  order 

to  prevent  their  being  rolled ; improved  arrangements  on  the  Continent  in  this  respect, 

ib'  '20  4024 Very  limited  demand  for  Irish  butter  in  casks,  these  necessitating  the 

use  of  much  salt,  beech  casks  being  preferable  to  oak,  ib.  4451-4459- 

4.  Disastrous  Effects  of  the  Corn-petition  of  Danish  and  other  Foreign  Butters-. 

Almost  total  displacement  of  the  higher  grades  of  Irish  butter  from  Dublin  by  Danish 

butter  Lone  3731-3748 Statement  showing  the  gradual  displacement  of  Irish  butter 

from  the  London  market  since, 1848,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  foreign  import,  $. 

2-B3  nose  3q23 Extensive  export  of  Irish  butter  to  foreign  countries  in 

former^  years,  whereas  now  Portugal  is  the  only  county  to  which  ,t  is  sent  . ...  any 
quantity,  ib.  3770.  3858,  3859 Almost  total  cessation  of  export  to  Brazil,  ib.  3858, 

38  Apprehension  of  increasing  competition  on  the  part  of  America  A»»e  39*1— Large 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  Irish  butter  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne-  an,  the  Stockton  d strict, 

$3024-3927 Loss  of  the  foreign  trado  in  Ireland  through  the  superior  qual, tv  of 

Continental  butter,  and  the  use  of  hermetically  sealed  tins  ; success  ot  iwo  Cork  Arms 
in  the  use  of  tins,  ib.  3953-3959- 

Summary  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  rapidly  declining  condition  of  the 

Iris  “butter  trade.  Lane  4087-4116 Immense  decline  in  the  butter  export  to  London 

o wing  “list  entirely  to  the  development  of  manulactnre  m foreign  countries  by  aid  from 

the  State,  $.4301-4303-  , , . , , , , 

Heavy  decline  of  lale  in  the  price  of  hotter  owing  to  defective  manufacture  and  to 
foreign  "competition;  less  demand  since  the  increased  use  ol  .lams  and  marmalade, 
Keating  6797-6800.  . , . _ j , 

Statistics  of  import  of  Irish  and  foreign  butter,  respectively,  into  London  in  each  year 
since  1848;  great  decrease  of  the  former  and  great  increase  of  the  latter,  App.  738. 

5 Means  of  Transit ; Want  of  Increased  Care  and  of  Improved  Facilities : 
Facilities  of  communication  with  England,  so  that  Irish  butter  should  successfully  com- 
pete w'ith  foreign  butter  in  English  markets.  Lane  3690-3692— Excessive  railway 
Fates  in  Ireland  for  butter,  whilst  there  is  a great  want  of  careful  and  cleanly  conveyance, 

7 0800  0812  2010  3913  3914 Injurious  effect  through  butter  being  kept  too  long 

before  itt  se3„t3t9„  malet  i that  is,  through  deficient  facilities  of  transit,  $.  383 ' , 3»32- 
Grounds  for  complain!  against  different  carrying  companies  as  to  the  dirty  condition  in 
which  Irish  butter  casks  and  packages  are  delivered  in  England,  Law 3960-3968.  3978- 

oqgo Numerous  instances  of  the  excessive  freights  and  railway  rates  on  Irish  butter 

” compared  with  the  rates  on  foreign  butter  and  on  b, uterine  in  competition,  ,b  3968- 
‘“TlGreat  care  taken  of  Continental  butter  during  railway  transit ; special  butter 
trains  provided,  ib.  3976-3978. 

Importance  of  the  enforcement  of  regulations  for  ensunng  care  and  cleanliness  in  the 
transit  of  Irish  butter  to  England  ; recent  instance  of  abuse  in  this  respect,  Lane  4316- 

43,9-  , 

6.  Explanation  on  the  Subject  of  Through  Rates: 

Particulars  as  to  the  butter  traffic  over  the  Midland  Great  Western  line,  and  the 
facilities  given  ^ 5 whereby6  butter  “^“car  ried  ° to^e^Jjlll^sy  in 

i^mlTa  SLm^ate  Ff^Hilpenny  pe/lb.,  tfr  X.  Cusack  9224-9236-  9388- 
9392- 9489» 949°- 951 7-952i- 

Model  settlements  for  the  division  of  the  receipts  on  butter  traffic  between  certain 
places  in  Ireland  and  stations  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  App.  912 
9»9- 

7.  Cork  Butter  Market;  System  of  Administration  : 

Improvement  under  the  Act  of  last  year  in  the  system  of  classification  in  the  Cork- 
market,  though  further  improvement  is  much  required.  Lane  3982-3984— --Want 
especially  of  a more  stringent  and  efficrent  inspect,,  „,  with  a view  ,0  maintaining  a 
higher  standard  as  to  brand!  and  prices ; neglect  of  then-  duties  m this  matter  by  the  new 
. trustees,  ib.  3983-3987-  399°-  3992-  , 

Instance  of  the  magistrates  having  refused  to  fine  in  a case  where  it  was  proven  there 
was  02  or  2q  per  cent,  of  adulteration,  mainly  of  water,  Lane  3995-4001 Income  of 
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Butter— continued. 

7.  Cork  Butter  Market;  System  of  Administration— continued, 
about  7,000 1.  a year  at  the  disposal  of  the  market  trustees;  very  objectionable  distri- 
bution thereof,  Lane  4002-4008. 

Objectionable  and  costly  practice  maintained  by  the  trustees  of  the  Cork  butter  market 
of  requiring  all  butter  to  be  packed  in  oak  casks  ; great  saving  of  expense,  and  salutary 

stimulus  to  planting,  if  beech  were  substituted,  Lane  4011-4022 .Reasons  for  the 

maintenance  by  the  trustees  of  the  old  firkin,  though  there  is  room  for  much  improve- 
ment m this  respect,  ib.  4230-4233.  y 

Room  for  further  improvement  under  the  Act  of  last  year  as  regards  reo-ulations  affect- 
ing the  Coik  butter  market.  Zone  4085,  4086 Explanation  and  approval  of  th“  present 

mode  of  election  of  the  trustees  of  the  market,  ib.  4218-4221 Statement  with  further 

reteience  to  the  failure  of  the  trustees  to  adopt  proper  means  for  keeping  up  the  standard 
of  Coik  bulter ; expediency  of  better  judges  being  appointed,  ib.  4222-4229. 

Difficulty  of  raising  the  butter  standard  further  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the 
aciion  of  the  Cork  magistrates  in  refusing  to  punish  in  a case  of  excessive  water  adulte- 
ration, Lane  4232-4238 Effect  of  an  improved  butter  standard  in  weedino-out  inferior 

butter  without  weeding  out  the  small  farmer,  ib.  4278-4281 Influence  of  public  opinion 

upon  the  Cork  Butter  Board ; improvement  if  there  -were  some  direct  representation  of 
farmers,  ib.  4282-4289. 


8.  Claim  to  Government  Interference  and  State  Aid  : 

Responsibility  attached  directly  to  Government  for  the  decay  of  the  Irish  butter  trade  • 
that  is,  111  having  neglected  the  question  of  dairy  education  and  improved  breeds  whilst 

Continental  governments  have  taken  the  matter  up,  Lane  3778-3785 Claim  on  the 

part  of  the  butter  trade  to  legislative  interference  ; expediency  of  similar  restrictions  as 
m France  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spurious  butters,  zb.  3937-3947. 

Strenuous  efforts  required  on  the  part  of  Government  as  by  the  establishment  of  dairv 
farms,  the  promotion  of  improved  dairy  buildings,  &c.,  in  order  that  Irish  butter  mav 
successfully  compete  will)  Continental  butters;  details  hereon  as  to  the  efforts  of 
Continental  governments  in  promoting  home  production.  Lane  4095-4100.  4105-4147.  ' 

9.  Detailed  Statement  explanatory  of  the  Views  of  Mr.  Lane : 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Lane,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
Irish  butter  trade,  and  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  revived,  App.  727-731. 

10.  Suggestions  by  Mr.  Watson  respecting  Production  in  Kerry : 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  David  Watson,  dated  Ballysheen,  Tralee,  July  1885,  on  the 

production  of  butter  in  County  Kerry,  App.  Soo,  801 Proposal  in  March  .885  for 

the  establishment  of  a butter  factory  and  creamery  in  Kerry,  ib.  801. 

J 1.  Information  Circulated  and  Suggestions  made  by  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  : 

Statement  respecting  the  circulation  of  information  by  the  Company  as  to  the  manu- 
facture and  packing  of  butter,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9226.  9522,  9523. 

Paper  containing  information  and  suggestions  in  detail  on  the  part  of  (he  Company 
respecting  the  butler  industry,  the  mode  of  conveyance  to  market,  and  the  remedies  and 
facilities  required  for  the  revival  of  this  trade,  App.  779-783. 

1 2.  Other  Details  Generally  ; 

Excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  for  butter  production.  Lane  3600 

Custom  of  putting  salt  into  Irish  butter,  this  militating  against  the  demand,  ib.  3737- 
3744  —Large  duty  in  Portugal  and  other  foreign  countries  on  butter  imports,  ib.  3771. 
3»bo,  336i-  Belief  that  “ bosh  ” butter  is  made  up  of  various  inferior  butters,  though 
it  may  also  be  adulterated,  ib.  3854-3857.  0 

Considerable  demand  for  Irish  butter  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  this  beir.o-  much 
fostered  by  the  operations  of  the  Wholesale  Co-operaiive  Society  of  England,  which  buvs 

largely  in  the  Cork  and  other  Irish  markets,  Zawe  3915-3920.  3925 Great  injury  to 

the  Cork  tiade  if  the  Co-operative  Society  diverted  its  purchases  to  French  or  Danish 
butter,  zb.  3918-3920. 

Exceptional  instances  of  butter,  from  small  private  dairies,  being  sent  out  in  the  form 

r4?  S, ; en,'a'>ced  price  obtained  in  these  cases,  Lane  3948-3952 Important  benefit 

to  the  buttei  trade  of  the  south  of  Ireland  by  Lord  Fitzgerald’s  Act  of  1884;  stimulus 

through  the  Act  to  an  improved  system  of  dairying,  ib.  3981 Great  disadvantage 

and  direct  loss  to  Irish  butler  merchants  in  not  being  able  to  do  business  for  cash  ; bad 
debts  frequently  incurred,  ib.  4065-4070. 

Obstacle  to  My  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  the  finest  class  of  butter  in  Ireland 
the  best  hope  in  this  direction  being  in  security  of  land  tenure  and  in  a peasant  pro- 
prietary, Lane  4233,  4234,  4239-4252.  4293-4297.  1 v 

See  also  Butterine.  Dairy  Farming.  Munster  Dairy  School 

BUTTERINE  ; 
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BUTTERINE  : 

Exclusion  by  Dutch  butterine  of  the  lower  class  Irish  butters  from  the  Dublin  mar- 
kets;  large  import  of  the  former  during  the  last  year  or  so.  Lane  3731.  3749-375J 
Composition  of  butterine  from  fats  other  than  butter  fats  ; belief  that  in  some  butterine 
there  is  much  refuse  fat  from  hotels  and  slaughter-houses,  ib.  3752.  3750-  3761-  3°43“ 

0845 Large  profit  on  butterine  as  compared  with  butter;  instances  of  continued 

sale  of  the  former  in  spite  of  penalties,  ib.  3752"376o. 

Opinion  that  the  word  “butterine”  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  deception  and  should 
be  disallowed,  and  that  the  article  in  question  should  be  sold  undei  ts  ^ppei  name. 
Lane  Q754  3755.  3764-3769.  3848 — -Want  of  public  officers  for  the  inspection  of 
ai  tides3 sold  as  butter,  and  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration  and  fraud,  3762-3769 

Effectual  steps  taken  in  many  of  the  American  States  for  prohibiting  the  use  of 

butterine  and  similar  compounds,  ib.  3845-3851. 

Suggestion  that  not  only  should  butterine  be  suppressed  in  this  country  but  that  at 
imported  substitutes  for  butter  should  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  article,  and  be 

subject  to  inspection,  Lane  3848,  3853 Proposal  that  retailers  should,  without  bem„ 

asked,  tell  purchasers  the  names  of  articles  sold  as  substitutes,  ib.  385-. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  deception  practised  upon  the  public  in  the  sale  of  butterine, 

the  law  being  practically  evaded  in  the  matter,  Lane  3928:3936 Strong  advocacj 

of  very  seveie  penalties  for  the  sale  of  butterine  or  other  spurious  compounds,  as  butter, 
expediency  of  power  to  imprison,  ib.  4166-4182.  _ 

Explanation  that  witness  does  not  propose  to  prevent  the  sale  of  butteme  und^ite 
proper  name,  but  that  when  sold  fraudulently  as  butter  severe  penalties  should  be  inflicted. 
Lane  4261-4364.  . „ . 

Effect  of  the  introduction  of  butterine  in  spoiling  the  market  for  J™*  -.S 

Sb-  G.  Colthurst  4557  Fraud  in  the  introduction  of  butterine  in  competition  with 

native  butter,  M‘ Donald  10130. 


C. 

Cabinet  Manufacture.  See  Furniture  and  Cabinet  Manufacture. 

Calico  Inferior  quality  of  the  calico  obtained  by  the  North  Dublin  Union  from  England 
no  enmnared  with  that  now  procured  from  Messrs.  Pun  and  other  Irish  manufacturers, 
Whereas  iu  1881  there  was  not  a yard  of  grey  calico  made  in  Ireland  M Mako, . 895. 

8091-8996 Larger  factories  required  lor  an  extensile  production  ol  calico,  expected 

increase  of  this  manufacture,  ib.  9001,  9002. 

C„lhw,  Messrs.  Replies  by  Messrs.  Callow  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  coach- 
building  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  816. 

Canada  Extensive  diminution  of  forests  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  so  that  tile  Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  special  steps 

for  Extensive  planting,  HmU.  5340,  534.-  5358-5362 Very  valuable  trade  of 

Canada  in  the  export  of  timber,  tb.  5421-5423. 


Canals : » . T 

Bad  condition  of  the  canals  generally,  though  useful  for  the  conveyance  of  agricui- 

turai  produce,  Sullimi  44-48 Expediency  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  canal 

svstem  ib  132,  133 Very  defective  system  of  inland  navigation,  as  illustrated  by 

the  different  sizes  of  the  locks  on  different  canals,  ib.  1140-1142. 

Advantage  of  improved  canal  facilities,  as  in  connection  with  the  coalfie  da,  UuU 
— Lamentable  deficiency  of  canal  communication,  which  is  the  most 

economical  for  heavy  goods  and  raw  materials,  ii.  1845 Comparative  y little  traffic 

bv  the  canals  increased  industrial  development  being  necessary  before  the  canals  are 
mClmgetyuS,  Sir  B.  Kane  2738/2,4  t--fal«=  of  improved  canal fec.Iit.es, 
whilst  canal  extension  would  be  very  useful  for  drainage  purposes.  Lane  4215-4 -17- 
Great  importance  of  canal  competition  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  a .reduc- 
tion of  railway  rates,  O'Hara  6247-6257 Increasing  supersession  ol  canals  by  lailways 

in  England  and  other  countries,  though  witness  fully  approves  of  ^^  “^.^^raffic 
extension  of  canals  in  Ireland  in  effectual  competition  with  the  railways  for  heavy  traffic, 
llZhan  7q5Q-Tq77— Expediency  of  canal  extension  from  Ballinasloe  to  Galway,  g. 
7967  7068— — -Value  of  the  canals  if  improved  lor  the  conveyance  of  heavy  and  bulky 
MS  as  coal,  iron,  hay,  stone,  &c.,  Devlin  8680-8684.  8691. 

Tmnortance  of  the  canals  being  independent  of  the  railways,  witness  however  not 
havino  any  personal  knowledge  of  mal-administration  of  canals  by  railway  companies, 

X^Q,58-qi6i.  9.69-9175 Approval  of  the  canals  being  vested  m local  authou- 

ties,  and  being  maintained  by  them  in  effectual  competition  with  the  railway,,  ib. ^9169- 
288.  6 f 2 9l7‘t 
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Ca  NALS — continued. 

MDo  ajlftolnn'  v'  Ir-'811  CITls’  i"4he,'r  Present  condition,  in  relation  to  commerce 

effective  competition  with  the  railway! | ‘° 

pl;f«rf»K  ofgoods  ia  rather  more  than 

numerous  rivers  ava^Xl  - ?hf Special  facilities  for  canal  construction  in  Ireland  : 

canals  for  the  conveyance  of  brick!,  minerals, ’and' SherSvy'  t!S^  ^^540  °f 

Ehailway  fr  Mrasl  to  c»“l 

the  canals  in  regard  to  « °f  "'“S'"'"1  "’M> 
SeCanal.  &&  M MaA  ***  Skip  Canal.  Wafer 

Canning,  James.  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  Cannimr  lo  the  Chair of  *1  n 
taming  sundry  details  respecting  the  cultivation  of  °f  41  e Committee,  con- 

extension  in  Ireland,  App.  93  "-934  “ °f  flax  4 ™°">  tor  large  and  profitable 

Capital: 

l"8  «*»*  being  a,  .0 

that  the  absence  of  capital  Ibi  Irish  i,,d„?  ' Sfmm  7"_7ff  82-  s3 Belief 

security,  id.  97 Equal  means  il  .i  r^  M * “ du?  40  an-T  feellng  35  4°  want  of 

in  Ulster,, if  capital  J,  skills P*<*  “f  ^ as 

bMilub  not  app’fed  capital  011  deP"sil lhe 

iinson  hoi-74o7.  *41l4TZn LZ"  sTfi  903,  904  ; Par- 

40ff5-4S6o  ; Keating  35”3  4 Z““ 

industries  thaiUand*  ^fc?S^,ll!*°t  4“  onibark  their  capital  in  other 

the  required  development  of  indilMAnd  th5”whhhat  ‘ 'iTr™  anapl°  Iri8h  caPitaI  ** 
might  be  usefully  and  profllallv  lent  fo,  th  ' s>n’.a,11  government  guarantee  it 

ioss;  difficulty  i to  t,  > ^ *•*- 

ploymenlif  valid  2!ify“ ojuld'bf  be  'lev01ed  40  I'toStable  em- 

nme  for  the  spread  of  a sense  of  “,,S  e , \ f«™34°r, Want  of  further 

likely  to  be  applied  to  m-ricaltare  a ll  nT  bfore  *•  '”8*  •»»  in  banks  is 
tit-  3592-3595. *3613-3616.  ’ capitalists  luive  sufficient  confidence  to  lend, 

only  by  the  greatest  self-denial,  ^KeMin^'^h  “piM  by  tentmts,  tiiis  being  feasible 

Crory  8927  °8q38.  8042  c^icl,,ding  that  large  sums  are  invested  out  of  the  country, 
forthcoming  for  home  industries,  M< Donald  lO^^iiS1" “ ^ that  C3pital  may  Ge 

^ -f  of  Ireland!  eonclnsion 

country,  Stack  13396-1-341 1 ?i8w.  . uffic  e,1‘  to  prevent  it  being  sent  out  of  the 

investment  in  London,  Ewens  13472.°  1 °f  Capital  Wltlldrawn  from  Ireland  for 

See  also  Deposits  in  Banks. 

Carriage  Builders,  See  Coach  and  Carriage  Builders. 

C°S Unless  be'sfarts™;  ^WThS^aTr*?  '^!V’  4“"™  ta  ‘°  *N>  on  the 
6244.  " ",ouSh  4he  distance  is  only  thirty-five miles,  O'Hara 

Castle  Comer  Caalfieli.  See  Coal,  2.  Railways,  la.  - 

ret.s  - ttox4  n % h-*  an 

Sullivan  343-3^0 Imnrnvpmonf  ■ accou".  °.  t,5e  animals  being  exported  alive 

grazed  ; means  of  prodneing  three  times 

3065 
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Cattle — continued.  . 

006* Approval  of  Government  aid  towards  improvement  in  the  breed  01  cattle  and 

sheep ; local  facilities  which  might  be  given  to  farmers  in  this  matter.  Sir  R.  Kane  3494“ 

31501.. 

' Limited  extent  to  which  Irish  cattle  have  been  improved  in  breed,  this  referring 

Chiefly  to  production,  Lane  3818,  3819 Enormous  facilities  for  the  cheap  production 

of  cattle  aid  dead  meat  in  the  Uniied  Stales,  so  that  witness  is  exceedingly  apprehensive 
for  the  immediate  future  of  the  Irish  cattle  trade,  ib.  4333-4335-  453b  4539. 

Increased  depression  of  Irish  agriculture  through  the  effects  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and 

foot-and-mouth  disease,  McDonald  10408-1041; Entire  absence  of  profit  at  the 

present  prices  for  cattle,  ib.  10418-10422. 

Statement  that  in  the  County  Cavan  dealers  prefer  to  send  their  cattle  along  the  road, 
because  of  the  high  charges  of  the  railway  companies,  Fee  J 1225. 

Explanation  that  in  the  south  of  Ireland  cattle  and  pigs  are  usually  carried  alive,  but 
that  in  the  north  the  greater  proportion  are  slaughtered  before  conveyance  by  railway, 
Mur land  12033-12039. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Bran  and  Pollard.  Butter.  Dairy  Farming. 
Dead  Meat.  Ensilage.  Offals. 

Causes  of  Depression  See  Agriculture.  Butter . Capital.  Decline  of  Industries. 

Emigration.  Land  Tenure.  Legislation.  Remedial  Measures. 

Cavan.  See  Iron. 

Cement.  Facilities  for  home  manufacture  of  cement;  opinion  that  in  Antrim  there  is  a 
good  opening  for  Portland  cement  works,  Hull  1654,  1655.  1699,  1700  The  cements 
at  the  Bnblm  Industrial  Exhibition  were  particularly  good,  Hartley  Si  £ ^ehef  "S 
to  the  cement  manufactured  at  some  works  in  Ireland  bring  equal  to  the  Portland  cement 

made  in  England,  ib.  8213-8215 Difficully  w the  working  of  certain  gypsum  and 

cement  works  owing  to  the  railway  rates  and  the  requirement  as  10  full  loads,  King- 
Harman  10103,  10104. 

Sundry  paiticulars  respecting  the  Drinagh  Portland  cement  and  lime  works  at  Wex- 
ford  "erection  of  these  works  in  188.  ; Cooper  10571  ef  seg.  -H igh  character  borne  by 
this  cement  throughout  Ireland;  increased  demand  for  it,  in  place  of  lone,  for  making 
mortar  ill.  10575^10585.  10686-10691 The  distance  ot  the  cement  works  from  Wex- 

ford is  about  fhiee  miles;  connection  with  the  Waterford  andWexfom  Railway  by  means 
of  a siding,  ib.  10583-10585. 

Central  Plain  of  Ireland.  Importance  of  the  drainage  and  planting  of  the  central  plain 
of  Ireland  as  regards  climate  and  temperature  ; (allure  of  drainage  schemes  foi  tins  pui- 
pose  in  former  /ears,  Sullivan  20-23.  4 4-  455,  456-  761-765— Large  area ‘ Rented 
by  the  central  plain,  which,  if  properly  drained,  would  require  a migiation  of  laboui  foi 
cultivation,  ib.  668-670.  1129-1133. 

Chalk.  Large,  export  of  chalk  from  County  Antrim  ; explanation  hereon  as  to  the  differ- 
ence  between  chalk  and  limestone,  Hull  1626,  1627.  1637-1044. 

Chapman,  John.  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  Chapman,  dated  Dungannon , 3rd  June  1885,  sub- 
mitting sundry  particulars  respecting  fire-clay  works,  collieries,  &c„  Tyrone,  App. 
725,  726. 

Charcoal.  Prospect  of  supplies  of  wood  charcoal  adapted  to  smelting  of  iron; 
necessity  meanwhile  of  afforestation  on  a large  sea  e,  Sir  B.  Kane  3178-319- 
Diminished  importance  of  the  trade  of  charcoal  iron,  ib.  3-184,  32»5- 

Usefulness  of  charcoal  not  only  for  smelting  iron,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder; value  of  the  willow  tortile  production  of  charcoal,  Somite  4688-4692.  4813- 

481S Explanations  and  suggestions  in  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  charcoal  industry, 

ib.  4729. 

Paper  by  Mr.  Howitz,  containing  information  in  detail  respecting  charcoal  production, 
the  construction  and  working  of”  charcoal  mailers  of  different  kinds,  logether  with 
suggestions  for  the  development  of  this  industry;  diagrams  in  illustration,  App.  ,69-773. 
See  also  Peat. 

Cheese.  Explanation  as  regards  cheese,  tlmt  none  is  made  in  Ireland ; nor  is  it  an  arliele 
of  ordinary  diet,  as  in  England,  Lane  37^9-379 '• 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Works.  Reference  to  the  Shandon  CUemical  Works  of 

Hnrrinrton  Brothers  as  tile  first  real  chemical  factory  ever  established  n Ireland, 

Sullivan  659,  660 Further  statement  respecting  the  establishment  and  working  of  the 

Shandon  Chemical  Works,  the  founders  having  been  students  under  witness,  ib.  997. 
1026.  1031. 
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Chemistry  and  Chemical  Works — continued. 

Excellent  management  of  chemical  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  Hartley  8253 

nummary  of  the  chief  chemical  manufactures  now  carried  on  in  Ireland,  the  principal 
being  sulphate  of  soda,  bleacmng  powder,  and  artificial  manures,  ib.  8373-8376. 

Replies  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Cjtrype  and  Mr.  M.  Mooney  (o  questions  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  ol  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  chemical  and  manure  manufac- 
ture, the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  815. 

Importance  attached  by  Dr.  M'Nab  to  the  teaching  of  chemistry  in  the  national 
schools,  App.  836. 

See  also  College  of  Science  (Dublin). 

Cherry  §• Smalldridge,  Messrs.  Replies  by  Messrs.:  Cherry  & Smalldridge  to  ques- 
tions as  to  the  condition  ot  the  paper-bag  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the 
remedies  required,  App.  821. 

Chestnut  Trees.  Use  of  the  chestnut  in  foreign  countries  in  making  bread,  though  witness 
does  not  recommend  it  for  this  purpose  in  Ireland,  Hoioitz  4704-4708. 

China  Manufacture.  Belief  that  but  for  the  want  of  coal,  the  china-clay  industry  might 
be  developed  111  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Staffordshire,  Hull  1561,  1562 -Successful 

8T"'Llis“^Sw™Xre’  v‘"ty  of  clay  "ailable-  c™y  8890’ 
££&  l7^f-”e!res 00  tbe  COisl  °f  Clare : usele85l,ess  of  borings 

Clare  Island  Great  distress  in  Clare  Island  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
followed  up  by  evictions,  Keatvig  6635-6638.  ” 

Clare  Reclamation.  Information  respecting  the  Clare  reclamation  scheme,  and  the  loss  of 
public  money  in  connection  therewith,  Kinahan  7893-7898. 

Claremorris  and  Team  (Railway  Junction).  Difficulties  in  carrying  out  a short  junction 

mtween  ruam  and  Claremorris,  O'Hara  6-235 Advantage  of  a 

and  Ularemoms,  there  being  no  endin''''’"  1-;-  «• 


; difficulties.  Sir  R. 


line  much  wanted  between  1 uam  ar 
line  between  Tuam  and  Claremorris 
Cusack  9550-9555-  9664. 

Clarke,  W Letter  from  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  dated  Baroe,  SI, go,  lath  June  1 885,  relative  to 
the  castmg  of  p,g  iron,  &c.,  at  the  Arigna  Iron  Works  (Roscommon)  in  firmer  years 
and  the  good  supplies  of  iron  and  coal  locally  available,  App.  747.  y ’ 

Classification  of  Goods.  See  Railways,  6. 

Clay.  Variety  of  deposits  of  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  stone  ware,  &c..  Sir  R Kane 
3249  Good  quality  of  some  of  the  pottery  and  other  clays  ; very  good  elkys  for 
making  fire-bricks,  &c,  Hartley  8273-8277— .Unsuccessful  eff.rts  JadeTo  esXh  i 
manufacture  of  fire-clay  goods  in  the  County  Wicklow,  Strype  13274-13283.  a 

Letter  from  Captain  Hai re,  dated  Dunboyne  (Meath),  7th  July  1885,  relative  to  the 
fKSStf Ckj'’  8“i,,ble  “d  W war?  in  the6  County 

See  also  Belleeh  Factory.  Bricks.  Coal  Island.  Pottery. 

ClTJ’  1 Rf,plieS  l,y  {■•  9,eary  t0  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lace- 

making  tiade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  820. 

Clifden  (Galway).  See  Connemara. 

Climate..  Greet  improvement  as  regards  temperature  if  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  were 
extensively  drained  and  panially  planted,  Sullivan  455,  456 Reference  to  the  , 41m  f 

:ii“«yofh'tddfm  738  ^Formation  a.Newl ^Lldl.^d  rfTh 

climate  of  I, eland,  subject  to  modification  by  the  Gall  Stream,  Sir  R.  Kane  2000 

,or  ,h6  producl!on  of  di4r6i,t  S 

cl!IiaGS„°o“h^ho"l^;.o^  coast*!  b°neflt3  “>  be  d“™4  - 

See  also  Planting  and  Afforestation. 

Cl°KeSauf  6^a,-63S3.  °f  of  clocks  or  watches, 

Clowes 
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Clowes  ir  Woodward,  Messrs.  Replies  by  Messis.  Clowes  & Woodwatd  to  questions 
addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  gold  and  silver 
lace  manufacture,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline,  App.  818. 

Coach  md  Carriage  Builders.  Doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  whieh  artans  in  the  coach- 
building  and  other  trades  in  Dublin  are  now  out  of  employment,  Hull 
There  are  many  Irish  coachbuilders  now  producing  vehicles  of  the  very  best  description, 

' Thriving  carriage  trade  formerly  in  Dublin  and  other  towns  ; great  falling  off  in  this 
trade  owin'-''  partly  to  the  want  of  limber,  Parkinson  2359,  2360.  2368.  2430  -432 
Excellent  deputation  of  Dublin  carriage  manufacturers,  this  industry  having  much 
declined,  Keating  6379-6383.  . . , 

Report  of  the  coach-making  trade  of  Dublin  and  its  vicissitudes  previous  to  the  Act  ot 
Union  down  to  the  present  time ; great  decadence  between  the  years  1799  and  ,M’ 
since  which  latter  year  there  has  been  a further  considerable  decline  owing  to  va.  o 
causes  App.  723,  724— Existence  of  more  than  forty  coach  factories  in  Dublin 
previous  to  the  Onion,  whereas  there  are  now  but  ten,  ib. 

Benias  by  several  firms  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of' the  Committee  as 
to  thecondition  of  the  coach-building  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies 
required,  App . 815,  816. 

!.  Generally  as  to  the  Extent  and  Character  of  the  Irish  Coal  Fields. 

2.  Leinster  ( Castle  Comer  and  other  Coal  Fields ). 

3.  Ulster  ( Tyrone  and  other  Coal  Fields). 

4.  Munster. 

5.  Connauqht.  7 

6.  Production  as  affected  by  the  Price  and  by  the  English  Supply. 

7.  Recommended  Boriiigs  at  Government  Expense. 

8.  Want  of  Improved  Management. 

9.  Railway  Rates  and  Facilities  generally. 

10.  Production  and  Import  in  connection  with  Manufacture. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Extent  and  Character  of  the  Irish  Coal  Fields  : 

Seven  different  coal  districts;  one  in  Leinster,  two  in  Munster,  three  m Ulster,  and 
one  in  Connaught,  all  the  coal  fields  (except  that  at  Ballycastle),  having  been  examined 
and  mapped  by  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Hull  1259-1261  -Bituminous 
character  of  the  coal  in  the  north,  that  in  the  south  and  west  being  anthracite,  ib.  1262, 

1 ^Return  .bowing  for  each  of  ihe  years  1874-83  U»  HM>j«  '™nes  worked,  the 

number  of  men  employed,  and  the  output,  Hull  1308 Estimate  of  the  total  quantity 

c 1 „ui~  in  pnrh  district;  aggregate  of  2o9>ooo,ooo  tons,  ib.  1500.  1591 

ilS  S*  comprised 'in  the  coll  flrmation  winch  is  unlikely  to  supply  coal,  it. 

1522-1529.  1548,  1549-  , . , c 

Fntire  concurrence  in  Professor  Hull’s  views  as  to  the  extensive  coal  resources  of 

Ireland,  Sir  R.  Kane  2787,  2788.  2800,  2801 Probability  that  the  Irish  coal  may 

not  be  suitable  for  use  on  railways,  ib.  2789. 

2.  Leinster  (Castle  Comer  and  other  Coal  Fields) : 

16  Further  evidence  as  to  the  prospect  of  profitable  production  of  coal  in i the  Castle 
ruirner  . . . ...  t however,  of  increased  communications  and  of  technical 

Kilkenny  coalfields  ; great  usefulness  of  this  line  if  made,  ib.  1685.  1931  J937' 

Want  of  a railway  near  the  Castle  Comer  coalfields,  Redmond  2628-2631— Extensive 
coalfield  on  the  bonders  of  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Carlow,  which  ,s  not  woiked  so 
largely  as  it  might  be  through  the  want  of  railway  accommodation.  Carper  lobl 

10 Inferior  character  of  the  coal  deposit  in  the  County  Wicklow; 

only  for  the  purposes  of  fire-clay  goods  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  Strype  13273 
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3.  Ulster  ( Tyrone  and  other  Coal  Fields')  : 

Suitable  character  of  the  Tyrone  coal  for  smelting  purposes,  Sullivan  214.  216,  217 
—-Reference  to  the  condition  of  the  Tyrone  coal  field  as  a disgrace  to  the  north  of 
Ireland,  to.  732. 

Practical  exhaustion  of  the  Amahone  coalfield,  in  Tyrone,  the  old  workings  bein<r  full 
of  wa'er,  so  that  it  is  very  unlikely  to  be  re-opened,  Hull  1301. 1306,  1307?  1309-1313. 

1573- Information  in  detail  respecting  the  Coal  Island  coalfield  (Tyrone),  this beino-  the 

most  important  in  Ireland  as  regards  future  development;  very  large  supply  of  fair  q uality 
which  may  be  obtained  from  this  district  by  improved  working,#.  1302-1305.  1308. 
’SH-iSSg-  '350-1352.  1500.  1526-1529.  1630. 

Facility  of  the  Coal  Island  District  as  regards  railway  and  canal  communication,  Hull 

3 32o-  1332 Estimate  of  6,100,000  tons  as  obtainable  from  the  visible  coalfield  ; total 

estimate  of  26,000,000  tons,  ib.  1323.  1327-1330 Relative  quality  of  the  Tyrone 

coal  and  Scotch  coal,  ib.  1324-1327. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  Antrim  coalfield  at  Ballycastle  and  Murlogh  Bay  ; difficulties 

in  the  way  ofsuccessful  working,  Hull  1340-1350.  1522-1529.  1591 Small  extent  and 

unimportant  character  of  the  Monaghan  coalfield,  ib.  1353-1355. 

Conclusion  that  in  some  districts  in  Ireland  coal  can  be  worked  at  a profit;  reference 
especially  to  the  Tyrone  coalfields  and  their  value  as  regards  the  smelting  of  iron  Hull 

1382-1388.  1439-1443.  1515-1521.  1591-1619 Failure  of  a former  attempt  to  develop 

the  lyrone  coalfield  ; prospect  of  successful  re-opening  of  the  Drumo-lass  mine  ib  1383  - 
13l8TTPa,Tulars,resPectin- the  coIlieiT  works  at  Drumglass,  and  the  obstacles  to 
profitable  working,  ib.  1602-1606. 

Question  further  considered  as  to  the  prospect  of  coal  (from  Tyrone)  being  used  for  the 
smelt'"!  of  iron  (in  Antrim) ; difficulties  at  present  through  the  great  depression  in  prices, 

Hull  1645-1652.  1661,  1662 Statement  in  further  explanation  of  the  circumstances 

connected  with  the  opening  of  the  Drumglass  colliery,  and  its  abandonment  for  want  of 

further  capital,  ib.  1954-1964 Considerable  quantity  of  coal  likely  to  be  obtained  from 

the  coalfield  between  Coat  Island  and  Lough  Neagh,  if  it  could  be  worked  ib  106^-1067 
1977-1980.  ' J o -yv/. 

Probable  existence  of  a large  coalfield  from  County  Tyrone  into  Londonderry,  Kinahan 
y 7 26 Superior  character  of  the  coal  obtained  at  Lough  Allen,  Fee  10742. 

Small  amount  of  coal  raised  at  Coal  Island,  which  is  entirely  used  locally  forburnino- 
bricks ; large  sum  of  money  spent  111  sinking  a shaft  and  endeavouring,  unsuccessfully,  to 
work  this  colliery,  Murland  11994.  11998-12001.  J 

4.  Munster: 

Expediency  of  a development  of  the  Tipperary  coalfield,  Sullivan  11 V line 

Comparal.veW  small  area  ol  the  Tipperary  coalfield,  whilst  only  the  lower  seams  are 

avafiab  e for  future  use,  Hu U , 280-1284 Misapprehension  under  which  it  has  been 

stated  that  the  Munster  coalfield  was  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  Kingdom  ib 
1292.  1294  -Belief  that  there  is  not  a single  colliery  now  at  work  in  the  Munster 
district;  discontinued  working  of  the  Duhailow  Colliery  in  thecountyof  Cork  ib  120-? 
1295-1300.  j > ■ yj. 

5.  Connaught : 

Small  and  isolated  character  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  Arigna  and  other  districts  in 
Connaught;  belief  that  there  are  no  important  coalfields  concealed,  and  that  borino-s  in 
the  province  would  be  a useless  outlay,  Hull  1356-1381-  1530-1547 Official  investi- 

gations into  the  coal  resources  of  Connaught;  examination  and  report  by  the  Geological 
Society,  7b.  1365-1369  Total  estimate  of  about  10,300,000  tons,  inclusive  of  the 
olieveaneirin  district,  zb.  1370-1376. 

Explanation  of  the  facilities  given  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  for  the 
tiansit  of  coal  loom  die  Angna  Mine ; efforts  also  of  the  company  to  promote  the  use  of 
946(09382 twnhoutsnccess,  on  account  of  its  inferior  quality.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9,93-9201, 

0.  Production  as  affected  btj  the  Price  and  by  the  English  Supply : 

Probability  of  diminished  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  in  England,  and  ofa  consequent 
rise  in  the  price;  stimu  us  thereby  to  increased  production  in  Ireland,  Hull  1488. 1 non 
— Grounds  for  concluding  that  in  the  near  future  the  price  of  coal  in  England  must 
advance,  ib.  1609,  1610.  0 

Further  statement  as  to  the  prospect  of  successful  coal  mining  in  Ireland  on  account 
ol  the  probable  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  in  England;  increasing  depth  at  which  the 
mines  are  being  worked  Hull  1851-1853.  Greatly  increased  consump- 

tion of  coal  in  England,  the  export  also  being  enormously  on  the  increase  ; recommended 
duty  on  export,  zb.  1853-1855. 

Contention 
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6.  Production  as  affected  by  the  Price  and  by  the  English  Supply — continued. 

Contention  that,  unless  in  very  exceptional  times,  Irish  coal  will  not  pay  for  working, 

Findlay  1 1.534-1 1587 Belief  that  with  the  exception  of  South  Wales  there  is  not  a 

colliery  in  England  that  is  now  doing  more  than  paying  expenses;  coal  never  so  cheap 
or  so  plentiful  as  at  the  present  time,  ib.  11535. 

7.  Recommended  Boring  at  Government  Expense : 

Suggestion  that  borings  for  coal  in  the  north  of  Ireland  might  well  be  undertaken  at 
the  Government  expense,  Hull  1495,  1496.  1506.  1663-1668.  1680-1684;  Kinahan 

7722-7736.7814-7816 Expediency  of  bore-holes  further  adverted  to;  readiness  of 

the  Geological  Survey  Department  to  render  assistance  in  the  matter,  Hull  1981— 
1985- 

Approval  of  borings  at  the  Government  expense  (as  suggested  by  Professor  Hull)  in 
order  to  test  the  mineral  and  other  strata  as  an  incentive  to  private  enterprise.  Sir  R. 

Kane  2820-2823.  2863,  2864 Value  of  borings  (at  the  public  expense)  in  order  to 

test  the  extent  of  the  Tyrone  coalfield,  ib.  3102-3106. 

8.  Want  of  Improved  Management : 

Importance  of  more  intelligent  management  of  collieries  in  Ireland,  Hull  1490,  1491. 

1503,  1504 Want  of  technical  education  of  managers  of  coal  mines,  this  not  applying 

to  the  colliers,  ib.  1628,  1629. 

9.  Railway  Rates  and  Facilities  generally  : 

Explanation  with  reference  to  the  coal  rates  on  the  Midland  system,  and  the  facilities 

given  by  the  company,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9193-9199.  9560-9563 Different  coal  rales 

in  England  and  Ireland,  the  waggons  in  England  belonging  largely  to  the  coal  owners, 
ib.  9383-9387- 

Import  of  large  quantities  of  coal  by  witness’  firm  at  Belfast,  which  is  for  the  most 

part  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country  by  canal  or  rail,  Greenhill  9675-9678 Great 

importance  of  cheap  conveyance  of  coal  as  regards  both  manufacturing  and  domestic 
purposes,  ib.  9679. 

Special  instances  of  the  very  unequal  railway  rates  for  coal  from  Belfast  to  different 
places  in  reference  to  the  mileage  in  each  case;  lower  rates  from  Scotch  ports  to  Bel- 
fast than  from  very  short  distances  from  the  latter  into  the  interior,  Greenhill  9680- 
9690.  9907,  9908 Practice  as  to  the  waggons  being  loaded  and  unloaded  by  the  mer- 

chants, the  coal  traffic  being  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  railway  companies,  ib.  9690- 
9695- 

Conclusion  that  the  rates  are  anything  but  reasonable,  Greenhill  9696-9698 Re- 

duction made  when  large  quantities  of  coal  are  sent  by  rail,  ib.  9774. 

Exceedingly  low  rates  for  coals  in  England  on  account  of  the  competition  of  markets  ; 
the  actual  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  coal,  including  wharfage  and  all  charges,  is  about 

one  farthing  a ton  per  mile,  Findlay  10940-10945 Opinion  that  if  it  were  thought 

feasible  to  smelt  Ulster  iron  ore  with  native  coal,  it  would  then  become  a matter  of  con- 
sideration for  the  railway  companies  to  give  increased  facilities,  ib.  1 1537. 

Remarkable  difference  between  the  railway  rales  for  coals  to  towns  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  the  Ulster  Canal,  and  to  towns  away  from  the  canal,  Tohall  11271. 

Considerable  coal  traffic  carried  from  the  ports  into  the  interior  of  Ireland;  different 
conditions  under  which  coal  is  carried  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  England,  which 
accounts  for  the  higher  rate  in  the  former  country,  Murland  11989-12001.  12091,  12092 

Information  with  regard  to  the  rates  charged  for  conveyance  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 

ib.  12434-12446. 

10.  Production  and  Import  in  connection  with  Manufacture  : 

Special  importance  of  cheap  supplies  of  coal  in  connection  with  important  manufactures  ; 

advantages  of  Cork  in  this  respect,  Sullivan  210,  211  Small  quantity  of  available 

coal  in  Ireland  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  quantity  in  England  ; facility  of  import 

of  English  coal  for  industrial  purposes,  Sir  R.  Kane  3163-3172 Result  of  witness’ 

experience  in  connection  with  coal  mining  enterprise,  that  he  considers  this  industry  can 
be  profitably  worked  only  to  a very  limited  extent  at  the  present  time,  ib.  3541_3549- 

Obstacles  to  the  successful  establishment  of  factories  in  the  interior  of  the  country  on 
account  of  the  enhanced  price  of  coal,  O'Hara  5595-5600 — —Impediment  on  ibe  score 
of  carriage,  even  if  the  coal  of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  suitable  for  the  Galway  Jute 

Factory,  ib.  6005-6010- Difficulties  as  to  coal  supplies  and  transit  further  considered  ; 

obstacles  on  this  score  to  the  development  of  industries  inland,  ib.  6223-6237. 

Fallacy  of  the  notion  that  the  cost  of  coal  is  a deterrent  to  Irish  manufacture,  M‘ Mahon 
8999,  9000.  9092-9094 The  price  in  Dublin  is  only  5 s.  a ton  more  than  at  the  pit’s 
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10.  Production  and  Import  in  connection  with  Manufacture — continued, 
mouth  in  England,  whereas  the  charge  on  manufactured  goods  from  Lancashire  and 

Yorkshire  to  Dublin  is  25  s.  a ton,  M'Mahon  9000.  9092-9094 Conclusion  that  the 

absence  of  coal  in  Ireland  materially  operates  against  successful  manufacture,  Findlay 
10918. 

See  also  Arigna  Coal  and  Iron  Mines.  Iron,  2.  Peat. 

Coal  Island  {Tyrone).  Witness  was  for  ten  years  a manufacturer  of  fire-clay  goods  at 

Coal  Island  (Tyrone),  Devlin  8651-8654 He  used  to  send  about  200  tons  of  goods 

monthly  over  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway  from  Coal  Island  to  different  parts 
of  Ulster,  ib.  8655.  8659-8664, 

Grounds  for  complaint  as  to  the  excessive  rates  and  inadequate  facilities  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  so  that  witness  had  10  give  up  the  works  about  eighteen  months  ago ; 
very  high  rates  for  bricks,  &c.,  per  mile  as  compared  with  the  through  rates  on  imported 

goods,  Devlin  8656  et  seq. First-rate  materials  available  for  witness’  works  at  Coal 

Island,  whilst  he  had  most  efficient  native  workmen;  difficulties  mainly  through  the 

heavy  rates  by  railway,  ib.  8692  et  seq. The  works  cost  5,000  l.,  and  were  fitted  up  by 

witness  with  the  best  machinery,  ib.  8695.  8727,  8728. 

Disadvantage  at  Coal  Island  by  reason  of  the  greater  cost  of  coal  than  for  similar 
works  in  Scotland  ; further  and  chief  disadvantage  through  the  want  of  proper  railway 

facilities,  Devlin  8718-8722.  8724-8726.  8732 Removal  by  witness  of  his  capital 

from  Ireland  ; loss  of  employment  also  in  the  district,  ib.  8727,  8728.  8734,  8735.  8752. 

8/69- 

Very  good  quality  of  sewer  pipes  supplied  from  witness’  woiks  at  Coal  Island  ; state- 
ment hereon  as  to  his  having  tendered  for  a supply  to  the  Belfast  Corporation,  and  as  to 
his  having  been  promised  an  order,  though  he  never  got  it,  Devlin  8743-8751.  8783- 
8789. 

Question  considered  whether  the  Great  Northern  Company  had  not  an  animus  against 
witness;  difficulties  between  him  and  Mr.  Shaw,  the  general  manager,  Devlin  8740, 

8741.  8758-8760.  8774-8782 Particular  stations  to  and  from  which  witness  chiefly 

complains  of  the  undue  inland  rates  of  the  Great  Northern  Company,  and  of  the  prefer- 
ential through  rates,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  works,  ib.  8741, 8742.  8763- 
8766. 8771-8782. 

Correction  of  certain  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Devlin  in  regard  to  the  rates  charged  for 
fire-clay  goods  from  Coal  Island  over  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway,  Murland 
12007-12011.. 

Cochrane,  Vernon.  Letter  from  Mr.  Vernon  Cochrane,  dated  Sligo,  181I1  July  1885,  on 
the  subject  of  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a license  for  the  Tanrigo  West  Oyster  Bed,  App. 
889,  890. 

Coercion.  Conviction  that  if  the  people  owned  the  land,  and  if  native  industries  were 
encouraged  by  the  State,  half  the  money  now  spent  on  the  police  and  the  army  in 
Ireland  might  be  saved,  Redmond  2654,  2655. 

Colclough,  John,  $•  Sons.  Replies  by  Messrs.  John  Colelough  &,  Sons  to  questions  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  coach  building  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies 
required,  App.  816. 

College  of  Science  {Dublin): 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Staff  and  Administration. 

2.  Day  and  Evening  Classes  in  Chemistry ; Attendance  of  Students  thereat. 

3.  Number  of  Students  generally  of  different  Classes. 

4.  Prizes  and  Scholarships. 

5.  Agricultural  Instruction. 

6.  Want  of  enlarged  Accommodation  and  increased  Appliances. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Staff  and  Administration  : 

Want  of  practical  instruction  at  the  College  of  Science,  instead  of  lectures,  Galloway 

7221.  7224 Very  defective  management  of  the  College,  a complete  change  being 

required,  ib.  7230-7232 Special  importance  attached  to  the  teaching  of  practical 

chemistry,  practical  physics,  and  practical  mechanics,  ib.  7242-7246. 

Sundry  details  respecting  the  College  of  Science,  the  number  of  students  of  different 
classes,  the  staff  of  professors,  &e. ; progressive  character  of  the  institution  for  some 

years  past.  Hartley  8287-8300.  8313-8322 Comparative  statement  as  to  the  staff  of 

students  in  the  Irish  College  of  Science,  and  in  similar  institutions  in  England  and  on 

the  Continent,  ib.  8313-8318 Smaller  remuneration  attached  to  witness’  professorship 

than  to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines ; particulars  hereon 
as  to  the  duties  discharged  by  witness,  his  time  being  fully  occupied,  ib.  8323-8344. 

Concurrence 
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College  of  Science  {Dublin)— continued. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Staff  and* Administration—  continued. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  evening  instruction  at  the  College  of  Science  would  be 
a great  improvement;  necessity  of  an  increased  staff  for  the  purpose,  Hartley  8343- 
8058 Practical  as  well  as  theoretical  character  of  the  leaching  of  chemistry  in  con- 
nection with  the  College,  ib.  8412-84.5 Very  moderate  fees  for  a course  of 

lectures  in  chemistry,  &c.,  in  Dublin  as  compared  w.tli  the  fees  in  London,  zb. 
8416-8418. 

Explanation  with  reference  to  evening  lectures  in  chemistry  as  given  by  Professor 
Galloway  and  witness,  respectively,  and  as  to  the  question  of  remuneration  m each  case 

Hartley  8455-8457 Less  work  and  larger  remuneration  of  professors  at  the  Royal 

School  of  Mines  than  of  witness,  ib.  8540,  8541 Abont  half  the  professors  are  Irish, 

ib.  8583. 

Exceptions  taken  to  the  system  of  instruction  as  not  being  sufficiently  practical, 
Meagher  9135. 

Letter  from  Professor  Hartley  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  1st  July  1885, 
submitting  explanations  respecting  the  teaching  of  chemistry  m connection  with  the 
Dublin  College  of  Science,  with  reference  to  certain  evidence  of  Professor  Galloway  on 
the  subject,  App.  752. 

Letter  from  Professor  Hull  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  3rd  July  1885, 
commenting  upon  some  disparaging  remarks  by.  Professor  Galloway  upon  the  Royal 
Colleg  eof  Science,  App.  759. 

2.  Day  and  Evening  Classes  in  Chemistry  ; Attendance  of  Students  thereat  ; 
Information  as  to  the  very  limited  use  made  of  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin;  good 
attendance,  however,  at  some  voluntary  lectures  given  by  Professor  Jukes  and  witness, 
Sullivan  496-499.  504,  505.  547~55P- 

Further  statement  as  to  the  good  results  from  the  evening  classes  held  by  witness  and 
Professor  Jukes  at  the  Dublin  College  of  Science ; active  interest  lormeidy  taken  by 
witness  in  this  institution,  which  has  not  been  properly  maintained  by  Government, 
Sullivan  826-836. 

Very  numerously,  attended  classes,  both  day  and  evening,  under  witness  when  on  the 
staffof  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  now  the  College  of  Science);  excellent  work  done, 
and  <>reat  proficiency  of  some  of  the  students,  Galloway  7219“7^29-  7233  7239  . 
Inaccuracy  of  ceitain  statements  as  to  young  men  in  Dublin  not  caring  to  atteml  evening 
classes  at  the  College  of  Science  unless  the  fees  are  very  low;  result  of  witness  experi- 
ence that  they  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  instruction  of  a practical  character,  zb.  7222 
7229.  7 233-7  24 1-. 

Result  of  witness’  experience  as  to  attendance  at  evening  lectures  in  Dublin,  Hartley 

8167-836Q Explanation  in  reply  to  certain  statements  by  Professor  Galloway  re- 

spectino'  the  number  of  day  students  of  different  classes  at  the  College  of  Science 
in  188T-82,  and  the  probable  number  in  subsequent  years,  Hr.  8445-8454. 

Limited  attendance  of  the  third-year  students  at  the  lectures  in  chemistry  mineralogy, 
&c  in  the  College  of  Science  ; want  of  openings  for  these  students  as  an  inducement  to 

complete  their  cohrse,  Bartley  8510-8534 Reference  to  the  attendance  of  students 

•as  not  having  been  affected  by  the  political  excitement  in  Irelanu,  zb.  854b- 

%49>  , ’ . . , . , 

Statement  on  the  subject  of  evening  lectures  not  having  been  given  for  some  years  in 
the  Dublin  College  of  Science,  Crory  8930-8940. 

3.  Number  of  Students  generally  of  different  Classes: 

Particulars  as  to  the  relative  number  of  English  students,  including  Royal  Exhibi- 
tioners, and  Irish  students  ; explanation  hereon  as  to  the  former  being  better  qualified 
than  the  latter,  so  that  the  exhibitions  at  the  College  are  mostly  obtained  by.  them. 
Hartley  8o49-866o.  8570-8572.  8601-8615. 

Statement  that  the  students  in  the  College  of  Science  are  for  the  most  part  sons  of 
manufacturers  and  others  who  live  in  Dublin,  Hartley  8573-8577 Considerable  num- 

ber of  the  students^  who  aim  at  becoming  teachers  in  chemistry,  many  of  them  going  from 
the  College  to  the  better  class  of  Catholic  schools  in  the  country,  ib.  8584-8592 — — 
Instances  of  students  going  from  the  College  to  chemical  manufactories  in  Dublin,  ib. 
8616-8618. 

4.  Prizes  and  Scholarships  : 

Explanation  on  the  subject  of  prizes  in  the  College  as  sometimes  obtained  by  students 
from  England  and  Scotland  ; denial  that  there  is  any  inferiority  on  the  part  of  Irish 

students,  Hartley  8359-8366 Advantage  attached  to  the  book  prizes,  ib.  8637- 

8641 Value  of  the  R.»yal  Scholarships  attached  to  the  College;  doubt  as  to  the 

-period1  for  which  held,  ib.  8641-8645. 

288.  6 g 2 Explanation 
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College  of  Science  (Dublin)— continued. 

5.  A gricultural  Instruction  : 

Explanation  that  although  no  students  come  with  a direct  view  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits nearly  all  the  subjects  are  taught  which  are  deemed  essential  to  agriculture.  Hartley; 
8593-8600. 

6.  Want  of  enlarged  Accommodation  and  increased  Appliances  : 

Necessary  enlargement  of  the  laboratory  if  the  students  continue  to  increase.  Hartley 

8292-8294 Conclusion  as  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  as  regards  industrial  pursuits 

from  a development  of  the  College,  ib.  8370-8372 

Consideration  of  certain  statements  respecting  the  want  of  laboratory  accommodation, 
and  of  other  facilities,  in  different  departments  of  the  College,  the  result  being  that  the 
lectures  and  instruction  in  the  matter  of  chemistry,  engineering,  &c.,  have  been  much 
interfered  with.  Hartley  8458-8482. 

Assistance  rendered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  London  towards  the 
provision  of  facilities  in  the  Dublin  College  of  Science;  probable  advantage  if  the  latter 

were  under  a Department  in  Dublin,  Hartley  8535-8537 Want  of  enlarged  premises 

and  appliances  as  well  as  of  an  assistant  lecturer  in  order  that  evening  lectures  in 
chemistry  may  be  carried  out  under  witness’  supervision,  ib.  8538-8545. 

Colies,  Richard.  Replies  by  Mr.  Richard  Colles  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  stone  and  marble  trade,  the  causes  of  its- 
decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  824. 

Colthurst,  Sir  George,  Bart.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  Chairman  of  the 
Munster  Dairy  School,  and  is  a trustee  of  the  Cork  Butter  Market,  4554,  4555. 

Opinion  that  the  quality  of  Cork  butter  is  as  good  as  it  was  twenty  years  ao-0  * 

enormous  improvement  meanwhile  in  foreign  butters,  4557 Effect  of  the  introduction 

of  butterine  in  spoiling  the  market  for  inferior  Irish  butter,  4557 Reference  to  the 

immense  improvement  in  Danish  butter  through  the  system  of  technical  instruction  in 
dairying,  ordered  by  the  State,  as  having  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Munster  Dairy 
School,  4557.  3 

Particulars  respecting  the  establishment  and  working  of  the  Dairy  School,  the  results 
being  most  satisfactory  ; about  eighty  dairy  girls  are  passed  through  the  School  yearly 

ffiere  being  a great  demand  for  them  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  4557-45^5 ! 

Rt  markable  success  of  the  girls  who  have  been  trained  at  the  school  in  taking  prizes  at 
dairy  competitions  in  Dublin,  London,  and  Birmingham,  4564. 

Entire  concurrence  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Lane  as  to  the  importance  of  Government  aid 

in  the  establishment  of  technical  or  dairy  instruction,  4567 Depression  in  English 

trade  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  England  is  behind  all  other  countries  in  Europe  in 
the  matter  of  technical  education,  4567.  4597. 

Instance  of  the  great  improvement  in  local  butter  through  the  employment  of  a girl 
from  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  4568.  4570 Great  aptitude  of  the  girls  in  learn  inu- 
tile improved  process  of  manufacture,  4569 Urgent  want  ofbetter  dairy  accommodation 

, e farmers,  457 1 “4577 Facilities  of  farmers  for  borrowing  from  the  Board  of 

Woiks  for  dairy  houses,  this  privilege  being  largely  utilised,  4578-4581. 

Excellent  milking  qualities  of  Limerick  cows;  considerations  hereon  as  to  the  merits  of 

shorthorns,  4582-4592 Great  benefit  anticipated  from  a Department  of  Agriculture 

m Ireland,  459374598 Extensive  and  beneficial  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Deoart- 

ment  m the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  seeds,  4595,  4596.  4598-4600 Strict 

supei  vision  111  Denmark  through  means  of  Government  seed  stations,  4597. 

Decided  approval  of  an  independent  veterinary  establishment  for  Ireland  ; facilities 

available  at  Cork,  4601 -4604 Advantage  from  an  increased  number  of  veterinary 

surgeons  m the  rural  districts,  4605-4612 Importance  of  the  question  of  co-operative 

dairy  farming;  success  of  a butter  factory  at  Middleton  (Cork),  as  being  close  to  the 
railway,  4613-4616.  0 c 

Statement  respecting  the  failure  of  the  scheme  for  a tramway  between  Cork  and 
Coachford,  though  greatly  wanted  in  the  locality,  and  though  passed  by  the  Privv 
««nC,«  a ter  H"anu,10us  approval  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Grand  Jury  of  Cork 

4616-4619 Comment  upon  the  action  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 

throwing  out  the  foregoing  scheme,  4616-4619 Very  little  prospect  of  further 

proceedings  under  the  Tramways  Act,  on  account  of  the  expense  that  may  be  involved 
4®'9-  Suggestion  that  schemes  under  the  Act  need  not  be  submitted  to  Parliament  if 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  Privy  Conncil,  4620. 

Competition.  Effect  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  British  manufactures  in  excluding-  Irish 

productions  from  the  markets  Sullivan  84,  85 Very  little  prospect  of  competition 

between  Irish  and  English  industries  unless  capital  and  technical  skill  be  attracted  to 
Ireland,  ib.  135-140 — -Great  advantage,  as  regards  successful  competition,  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  England  in  comparison  with  Ireland,  ib.  751,  752. 

Difficulty 
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Competition — continued . 

Difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  decadence  of  the  trade  in  flax,  hemp,  sail-cloth,  &c. ; 
prejudicial  effect  of  the  competition  of  cheap  and  inferior  imports,  Parkinson  2356-2358 
——Injurious  effect  of  the  import  of  cheap  and  showy  goods  from  Scotland  and 
England,  ib.  2503-2505. 

Displacement  of  Irish  manufactures  by  reason  of  the  increased  competition  and  the 
greater  cheapness  of  English  goods,  though  in  some  instances  the  former  are  superior  in 

quality  SirR.  Kane  2717-2721 Great  difficulty,  through  want  of  c apital,  in  meeting 

unfair  competition  at  unprofitable  prices;  expediency  of  a protective  tariff  in  such  cases, 
Lane  4397. 

Import  of  cheap  English  manufactures  in  displacement  of  home  manufactures,  the 
latter,  however,  wearing  much  better  than  the  former,  McDonald  1016.5,  10166- 


Numerous  articles  now  largely  imported  which  might  be  cheaply  and  successfully 
manufactured  at  home,  ib.  10178,  10179. 

See  also  Agriculture,  3.  Butter,  2.  4.  Butlerine.  Coal.  Decline  of 
Industries.  Flax,  1.  4.  Flour,  1.  Paper.  Railways.  Rents. 
United  States.  Woollen  Manufacture. 

Comvns  Alexander  and  Son.  Replies  by  Messrs.  A.  Comyns  and  Son  to  questions  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies 
required,  App.  826. 

Condition  of  the  People.  Improved  condition  of  the  people  and  better  wages  since  1848, 
though  witness  does  not  admit  any  improvement  on  the  score  of  food,  Sullivan  1 1 1-122. 

o,o-2« Relative  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  of  Lombardy  ; better 

systern  of  land  tenure  in  the  latter  country,  ib.  618-622.  672-676 Higher  wages  and 

better  food  than  twenty  years  ago,  O'Hara  5668-5670. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Butter.  Dairy-farming.  Decline  of  Industries 
Donegal.  Emigration.  Employment.  Famine.  Food.  Land  Tenure 
Legislation.  Linen.  Migration  of  Labour.  Potatoes.  Ulster- 

Wages. 

Congested  Districts  ( Population ).  See  Emigration.  Migration. 

Connemara .- 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  Importance  of  Railway  Extension  into 

the  Connemara  District ; particulars  respecting  the  proposed  L me  from 
Galway  to  Clifden- 

2.  Natural  Resources  of  the  District ; Development  required. 

3.  Population;  Habits  und  Employment  of  the  People. 

4.  Question  of  Emigration. 

6.  Horse-breeding  and  Dairy-f arming. 

6.  Want  of  Telegraphic  Communication. 

1 Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  Importance  of  Railway  Extension  into _ the 

Connemara  District;  particulars  respecting  the  proposed  Line  from  Oaiway 

to  Clifden: 

Great  want  of  a tramway  from  Galway  to  Clifden,  Sullivan  286-  Exceptional 
circumstances  of  the  Connemara  district,  so  that  the  State  may  well  aid  in  the  provision 
of  a local  railway,  Sir  R.  Kane  2873-2879. 

Very  insufficient  railway  facilities  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  an  extension  to  Clifden 
and  the  Connemara  district  being  much  required,  O'Hara  5544-5546.  5654-5559- 

5566-5574 Particulars  respecting  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  provide  a railway  to 

Clifden,  under  the  Tramways  Act  ; heavy  local  tax  involved,  ib.  5545,  554°-  5566- 

5570.  5608.  5655-5658 Local  tax  of  2 s.  8 d.  in  the  pound  involved  in  the  case  of  the 

Clifden  project,  whereas  the  baronies  interested  could  not  pay  more  than  6 d;  in  the 
pound,  ib.  5566-5568.  5655. 

Considerable  traffic  of  different  kinds  to  be  conveyed  over  the  proposed  line  to  Clifden, 

O'Hara  5735,  5^36.  5859-5871 Importance  of  the  proposed  Clifden  line  as  opening 

up  a large  tourist  traffic,  &c.,  and  as  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  lime  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  in  Connemara,  ib.  5859-587 1 • 

Further  explanations  in  connection  with  the  proposed  line  from  Galway  to  Clifden, 
and  the  difficulties  under  the  Tramway  Act  as  to  baronial  guarantees  and  the  provision 

of  capital  for  this  and  similar  undertakings,  O'Hara  5938-5943-  6161-6182 Value  ut 

a railway  through  the  Clifden  district  as  causing  increased  employment  and  as  cliecKing 
periodical  famines,  ib.  6255. 

Great  local  benefit  from  a railway  between  Galway  and  Clifden  through  the  Conne- 
maradistrict;  expediency  of  State  aid  for  the  purpose,  as  the  line  would  not  pay  as  a private 

enterprise,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9249-9267.  9403-9407-  9549“ Advantage  if  even  a narrow 

oauge  railway  from  Galway  to  Clifden  were  taken  up  as  an  Imperial  matter,  ib.  9055- 
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Conn em a ra — continued. 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  Importance  of  Railway,  fyc. — continued. 

Examination  as  to  the  great  importance  of  railway  communication  to  open  up  the 

Connemara  country,  and  to  develop  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  district;  greater  num- 
ber of  tourists  who  would  visit  the  country  if  there  were  railway  accommodation,  Flannery 
12823-12858.  12865-12890.  12895-12932.  12952-12954— Efforts  made  on  former 
occasions  to  bring  a railway  into  Connemara  ; opinion  of  the  Privy  Council  that  the 
baronies  could  not  afford  the  taxation  necessary  for  the  guarantee,  ib.  12833-12843. 
12847-12852. 

Feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  the  Government  should  open  up  the  country  by 

railways,  as  has  been  done  in  India,  Flannery  12844-12852.  12857.  13209-13215 

Strong  belief  that  the  construction  of  a railway  would  totally  change  the  whole  social 

state  of  Connemara,  ib.  12858.  12865 Indifference  as  to  the  question  of  width  of 

gauge  so  long  as  the  waggons  could  carry  cattle,  ib.  12866-12869.  12923,  12924. 

Opinion  that  a railway  from  Galway  to  Clifden  (about  forty -nine  miles  in  length) 

would  cost  about  180,000/.,  Flannery  12880-12883.  12895 Frequent  instances  in 

which  difficulty  has  occurred  in  getting  food  supplies  into  Connemara  because  of  there 
being  no  communication  except  by  sea ; occasions  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  get 
fishing  boats  round  Slyne  Head,  ib.  12949-12951. 

Further  examination  as  to  the  great  importance  of  introducing  railway  communication 
into  Connemara;  advantage  which  a railway  would  prove  in  regaid  to  the  transport  of 
seaweed,  Flannery  13046.  13080-13084.  13209-13215.  13220.  13248-13251.  13256- 
13259  Strong  opinion  that  a tramway  would  not  be  of  the  same  service  as  a railway 
ib.  13248-13251. 

2.  Natural  Resources  of  the  District  ; Development  required  ; 

Information  respecting  certain  copper  and  lead  mines,  and  the  causes  of  their  unsuc- 
cessful working;  reference  especially  to  the  Glengoola  and  other  mines  in  Connemara, 

Kinahan  7708—7719 Efficient  survey  of  Connemara,  the  locality  of  the  mines  bein^ 

well  known,  ib.  7720-7722 Large  tract  of  land  between  Oughterard  and  Clifden 

which  might  be  reclaimed  if  parcelled  out  in  lots,  amongst  the  needy  occupiers  alono-  the 
Galway  coast ; great  benefit  anticipated,  ib.  7902,  7903. 

Great  importance  of  facilities  for  bringing  lime  info  Connemara  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ; large  tracts  of  useless  boggy  land  in  the  district  which  only  require  a mixture  of 

lime  to  bring  them  into  cultivation,  Flannery  12925-12932.  13028-13037 Decided 

opinion  that  nearly  all  the  boggy  lands  are  adapted  fur  forestry  and  planting;  various 

descriptions  of  trees  which  are  now  grown  in  the  districL,,  ib.  12.933-12948 The 

ordinary  size  of  the  agricultural  holdings  is  about  three  acres,  ib.  13001-13006. 

Large  amount  of  potatoes  grown  in  Connemara,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 

seaweed  manure  used  in  their  cultivation,  Flannery  12984-1 300c Grounds  for  the 

opinion  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  reclaim  the  mountain  land  and  to  induce  the  coast 
population  to  migrate  inland  ; belief  that  one  half  of  the  mountain  land  is  capable  of 

reclamation,  ib.  13007  13037.  13085-13087.  13220-13225 Considerable  mineral 

resources  of  the  district;  insfance  in  the  case  of  a copper  mine  at  Roundstone  which  has 
been  in  work  for  over  ten  years,  ib.  13038-13046. 

Remarkable  mildness,  of  the  climate,  which  enables  fuchsias,  myrtles,  &c.,  to  grow  in 
the  open  air : objection  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  go  to  England  for  work  on  account 

of  the  severity  of  the  climate  there,  Flannery  13047-13064 Large  amount  of  water 

power  in  the  district  which  is  not  utilised  at  present,  ib.  13088-13092. 

3.  Population  ; Habits  and  Employment  of  the  People  : 

Statement  fhat  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Connemara  live  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  get  their  living  by  kelp-making  and  by  fishing,  Flannery  12662-12668 
- The  population  is  about  20,000  at  the  present  time,  ib.  12891 — —Industrious 
character  of  the  people;  almost  entire  absence  of  intemperance,  ib.  12955.  13177—13180. 

Desirability  of.  establishing  a system  of  home  industry  among  the  women;  facility 
with  which  the  people  would  learn  any  fancy  work  which  might  be  introduced,  Flannery 
1 2956-1 2969  —Large  numbers  of  the  people  who  go  to  and  from.  America  in  search 

of  work,  ib.  13066-13075.  13101,  13102 Rapid  improvement  as  regards  education; 

English  spoken  by  about  half  the  population,  ib.  13076-13079.  13153-13161. 

High  prices  paid  for  food  and  clothing  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  importing  both 
into  the  district;  clothing  for  the  poor  people  only  made  at  home,  Flannery  13093- 
13100.  13116-13132  —Considerable  sums  of  money  sent  back  to  Connemara  by  those 
who  have  emigrated  to  America;  impossibility  for  the  people  themselves  to  put  by  any 
money  from  their  earnings,  ib.  13103,  13104. 

Infrequency  of  epidemics  in  Connemara,  which  is  a very  healthy  district  ? gradual 
increase  in  the  population,  Flannery  13106-13115 Entire  absence  of  local  employ- 
ment for  boys  and  girls  at  the  present  time,  ib.  1321.6 Small  amount  of  coal  brought 

into  the  district,  as  the  people  almost  entirely  burn  turf,  ib.  13226-13230. 

4.  Question 
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Connemara — continued. 

4.  Question  of  Emigration  : 

Statement  that  the  Government  have  already  recognised  Connemara  as  being  in  an 
exceptional  position  in  regard  to  State  aid;  considerable  fund  given  by  the.  State 

for  purposes  of  emigration,  Flannery  12859-12864 Strong  objection  felt  in  the 

district  to  emigration,  young  people  having  gone  away  and  the  old  being  left;  prejudicial 
effect  as  regards  the  land,  ib.  13217-13219. 

Damaging  effect  of  emigration  on  the  system  of  loans  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 

obtaining  sureties,  Flannery  13219 -Further  statement  respecting  the  benefit 

experienced  by  the  people  from  the  system  of  small  loans ; instances  in  which  loans  have 
been  made  without  any  security,  ib.  13234-13238. 

5.  Horse-breeding  and  Dairy-farming : 

Degeneracy  of  Connemara  ponies  through  the  want  of  sires;  disappearance  also  of  the 

best  brood  mares,  O'Hara  5601 Absence  of  any  dairy  school  in  the  Connemara 

district;  advantage  if  one  could  be  established,  O'Hara  6285-6288. 

6.  Want  of  Telegraphic  Communication : 

Considerable  disadvantage  from  the  want  of  telegraphic  communication,  Flannery 
i323l_13233- 

See  also  Fisheries.  Galway  County.  Kelp.  Marbles.  Railways,  13. 

Convent  Schools.  Beneficial  system  of  technical  instruction  of  girls  in  the  convent  schools 
as  compared  with  the  national  schools,  Hull  2058-2061 Advantage  of  some  Govern- 
ment encouragement  of  convent  schools,  Redmond  2541,  2542 Value  of  the  technical 

instruction  given  in  the  convent  schools,  as  in  lace-making,  &c„  Lane  3904,  3905. 

Cooking.  Importance  attached  to  instruction  of  girls  in  the  national  schools  in  cooking, 
Hull  2060. 

Cooper,  Harry  J.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  managing  partner  in  the 
Drinacrh  Portland  Cement  and  Lime  Works  at  Wexford ; erectiou  of  these  works  in 
1881  under  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Reid,  civil  engineer,  10571-10574.  10658, 
l 0659. 

Hio-h  character  borne  by  this  cement  throughout  Ireland;  increased  demand  for  it, 

in  place  of  lime,  for  making  mortar,  10575-10585.  10686-10691 The  distance  of  the 

cement  works  from  Wexford  is  about  three  miles;  connection  with  the  Waterford  and 
Wexford  Railway  by  means  of  a siding,  10583-10585. 

Statement  that  the  harbour  of  Rosslare  is  now  being  improved;  impossibility  of  using 
Wexford  Harbour  in  consequence  of  the  shallow  water  and  the  constantly  shifting  sand 

beds,  10585-10598 Higher  sea  freights  at  Wexford  than  at  any  other  port  in  Ireland 

on  account  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  harbour;  large  amount  of  time  wasted  by  the 
fishermen  in  getting  into  and  out  of  the  harbour,  10592-10598  Abundance  of  red 
granite  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosslare  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  gel  away  unless 
the  harbour  be  completed  ; excessive  royalties  demanded  for  the  working  of  the  quarries, 

1 0599-1 °6°2. 

Small  demand  for  bricks  notwithstanding  that  there  is  first-class  brick-clay  in  the 

neighbourhood,  10603-10606 Numerous  indications  of  silver  lead  ores  in  the  vicinity. 

of  Wexford,  10607-10609 Extensive  coalfield  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of 

Kildare  and’ Carlow,  which  is  not  worked  so  largely  as  it  might  be  from  the  want  of  rail- 
way accommodation,  10610-10612. 

Statement  that  the  excessive  railway  rates  are  the  greatest  impediment  to  any  industry 
beino-  carried  on  in  Ireland;  difference  of  33  per  cent,  between  the  goods  rates  on  Irish 

and  upon  English  lines,  10613-10685 Strong  opinion  that  the  thirty-nine  different 

railways  in  Ireland,  managed  by  289  directors,  should  be  amalgamated  and  placed  under 
one  single  Board  ; importance  of  this  Board  being  under  Government  control  or  under 
that  of  "the  representatives  of  the  present  Boards,  10642.  10647-10651. 

Desirability  of  converting  the  stock  of  the  railway  companies  into  a debenture  stock 

bearing  guaranteed  interest  at  3i  or  4 per  cent.,  10642 Strong  complaint  that  no 

efforts  are  made  by  the  different  lines  to  work  in  connection  with  each  other,  10652, 
10653. 

Co-operative  Societies.  Suggestions  by  Mr.  George  Smyth,  of  Liverpool,  for  the  promotion 
of  co-operative  societies  throughout  Ireland;  excellent  results  anticipated,  App.  808, 
809. 

Copper  and  Brass  Founders.  Replies  by  different  firms  to  questions  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  copper  and  brass  founders  trade, 
the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  817. 

288.  6 g 4 Copper 
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Copper  Mines.  Several  excellent  lodes  of  copper  ore  in  Ireland  ; different  causes  why 
these  are  no  longer  worked,  save  to  a small  extent,  Hull  2091-2095. 

Cork  Butter  Market  and  Butter  Trade.  See  Butter.  Munster  Dairy  School. 

Cork  and  Coacliford  Tramway.  Instance  in  the  case  of  a tramway  promoted  locally 
between  Cork  and  Coacliford  of  the  mischievous  effect  of  railway  opposition,  the  scheme 
having  just  been  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lane  4183-4189.  4304-4312. 

Statement  respecting  the  failure  of  the  scheme  for  a tramway  between  Cork  and 
Coacliford,  though  greatly  wanted  in  the  locality,  and  though  passed  by  the  Privy 
Council,  after  unanimous  approval  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Grand  July  of  Cork, 

Sir  G.  Colt  hurst  4616-4619 Comment  upon  the  action  of  a Committee  of  the  House 

of  Lords  in  throwing  out  the  foregoing  scheme,  ib.  4616-4619. 

Cork  Dairy  School.  See  Munster  Dairy  School. 

Cork  Industrial  Kxhibition.  Success  of  the  Cork  Industrial  Exhibition,  owing  mainly  to 
the  local  interest  taken  in  it,  Sullivan  836-841.  3 3 

Cork  ( Shipbuilding ).  See  Shipbuilding. 


Cost  of  Manufacture.  Conclusion  that  goods  generally  may  be  made  as  cheaply  in  Ire- 
land as  in  England,  MMahon  8998, See  also  Coal.  Wages. 

Cosier  Johnston,  and  Company  Replies  by  Messrs.  Coster,  Johnston,  and  Company,  to 
questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  paper 

ag  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  an  the  remedies  required,  App.  828. 

Cottage  I\dustries  : 

Great  advantage  of  the  systeni  of  cottage  industries,  as  successfully  carried  out  under 
Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  in  Galway  and  Donegal,' Sullivan  77-83 Prejudicial  effect  of  emigra- 

tion as  regards  cottage  industries,  Parkinson  2502. 

Less  want  of  agricultural  employment  than  in  former  years,  thou  Ji  there  is  no  longer 
any  appreciable  amount  of  cottage  or  domestic  industry,  which  formerly  existed  on  a 
large  scale,  Sir  R.  Kane  2754-2756 Advantage  if  certain  domestic  or  cottage  indus- 

tries could  be  taught  throughout  the  country,  ib.  3110. 

Several  cottage  industries  which  might  be  largely  developed  in  view  of  .he  demand  in 

the  United  States,  Lane  4390-4394 Utter  absence  of  home  industrial  occupation  for 

the  peasantry,  Keating  6416-6419 — —Limited  value  attached  to  cottage  industries  from 
a national  point  of  view,  Oory  8812,  8813. 

Expediency  of  the  female  teachers  of  the  National  Board  being  trained  to  teach  home 

or  domestic  industries  of  different  kinds,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9525-0527 Several  kinds  of 

cottage  industry  in  the  South  of  Ireland  in  former  years;  ^or'alfs  Jell  as  rnaTe,  ial  h^ury 
through  the  people  no  longer  being  thus  employed,  M'Donald  10164.  10167,  10168. 

Great  interest  taken  by  -witness  in  fostering  and  encouraging  cottage  industries  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  and  in  Galway,  Gort,  and  Dublin,  Mrs.  Hart  12176-12178 In- 

formation generally  with  regard  to  the  association  started  for  the  purpose  of  creatine-  a 

sale  in  London  for  the  productions  of  the  people  of  Donegal  and  other  places,  such  as 

-tweeds  and  knitted  goods ; cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  priests  and  clergy  in 
the  work  taken  up  by  witness,  ib.  12192.  ,2i96-.2244.  12249.  12254-12258.  12261- 

12274. 

Statement  that  cash  is  paid  down  for  the  goods  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  work  from 

far\  ‘2221’  12222 Pnze  medals  taken  by  witness  at  the  Health  and 

other  exhibitions  for  dyeing  and  knitting,  ib.  12237 Belief  that  with  proper  eacourage- 

?!"  1-  above.,n[liiStr,et  miht  be  largely  developed  in  Galway  and  Donegal ; necessity 
*°  mabe  tbem  a thorough  success,  ib.  12245-12253.  12307,  12308. 

Doubtful  advantage  in  having  any  cential  place  for  the  people  to  meet  for  work  at 
night,  on  account  of  the  long  distances  between  the  villages,  Mrs.  Hart  12264-12266 
f.  I'T  ^ introducing  machinery  when  there  is  a larger  demand  for  goods  than 

the  people  of  the  district  can  supply  by  hand  labour,  ib.  12281,  12282. 

Further  information  respecting  the  establishment  by  witness  of  home-work  in  Donegal 
and  other  parts  of  Ireland  ; possibility  for  the  peasant  girls  to  make  from  10  s.  to  1 5 f a 
week  or  more,  if  they  are  skilled  and  diligent  workers,  Mrs.  Hart  12286-12*106.  12-108- 

12311.  12317— 12322.  12358-12377 Importance  of  a good  scale  of  wages,  whilst  it  is 

inexpedient  to  over-pay,  as  tending  to  dislocate  the  labour  market,  ib.  12368. 

Suggestions 
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Cottage  Isdustries— continued.  . 

Suggestions  by  Mr.  Hugh  Hyndman  for  the  encouragement  of  bog  oak-carving  and 
other° small  local  industries,  App.  895. 

Renort  of  an  address  given  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  on  the  subject  of  Irish  cottage  indus- 
tries,  on  30th  May  1885:  suggestions  therein  as  to  the  resources  to  be  utilised  and  as  to 
the  facilities  desirable,  App.  896-901. 

See  also  Donegal.  Embroidery.  Knitting.  Lace. 

Cottages  Suggestions  l.y  Mr.  J.  L.  Egan,  together  with  plan,  for  improved  cottages  for 
labourers  and  fishermen,  the  cost  being  estimated  at  25  >■  P«  cottage,  App.  W«. 

Cotton  Manufacture.  Very  large  Irish  FP*tio-m^d  h- the 

manffi"  rSre  of  cotton  factories  at  Portlaw  and  Dublin,  Kcattng  6390.  ««*/• 

County  Boards.  Expediency  of  locally  constituted  bodies  or  county  boards  for  directing  a 
system  of  loans.  Lane  4381-4384. 

Crap  (Dye  Production).  Valuable  dyes  obtainable  from  a plant  called  “crap,”  flue 
might  be  extensively  grown  in  Ireland,  Howitz  4702. 

Credit.  Great  advantage  oflarge  manufacturers,  as  being  able  to  give  credit,  which  small 
local'  men  cannot  give,  Sullivan  l 1 1 7,  1 1 1 8. 

„ rn,  t?  iv  Clmr.v  ( Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Great  interest  taken  by  witness 

Eecfin'in^state  Z 

1 

tlipv  are  held  in  Yorkshire,  8803-8805. 

Impediment  to  industrial  de^t^pme_ntinb|rel^d^by^  reason  of^tlm  F^u^y  ug  pephn^cal 

education  ^cdbin^  the 'last  twenty- five  ^eajs,^m—^^Li^r^e^  val^ue^attached^  to  ^cottage 

industries  from  a iiud  P P slate’than  the  Hmiiton  indusiry  ; equal  quality  ot 
lace^he  cmnpetition  being  with  a much  cheaper  article, 

Eeduced  demand  frn  Irish  « =t  of 

8818-8820  Regret  that  e Bax  „|lt  >nd  Munster  if  skilled  labour 

that  flax  could  >>f  Pro‘'"^hf  C„°M  tpF  worked  by  water,  882,-8823— 

Necessity  of  skilled  labour  for  the  several  processes  after  the  flax  Is  grown,  8823 

Excellent  scutching  mills  in  Ulster,  8824. 

• EVftTtin  only1  way  ' Tnl.kh  U^nbe  tccetfnlly' ZitMy  apidied’ns" 

of  the  manure  thus  fmported  coal;  want  of  energy  and 

SnKtiomrSva^n;  order°to^make  such  competition  successful,  8833-8839. 
Advocacy  of  a *?«■«»  mSl  blS'SfpJted'to  Extend 

quantity  o glass jajldMd  ^ m—  pftl.a„liti  Opinion  that  glass 

manufacture^ could  be  developed  with|re«t  success  if  proper  energy  were  thrown  mto  rt, 

^ . . • v /■  fupl.  reference  to  the  period  spent  by  witness  in  Ireland  in  mvesti- 

glSgP,r  M^ritPrP—S  resouLsof  the  cities  , reference  also  totwo 
288. 
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Crory , The  Rev.  W.  Glenny.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

books  published  by  him  on  the  subject,  8896-8907 Data  for  the  conclusion  that  the 

flax  and  linen  industry  is  holding  its  own ; witness  is  not  aware  that  flax  cultivation  has 
totally  ceased  outside  Ulster,  or  that  through  decrease  of  cultivation  in  Ulster  the 

import  has  greatly  increased,  8908-8920 Further  statement  that  flax  may  be  orown 

in  any  part  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom,  8915. 

Importance  further  attached  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  woollen  trade  on  commercial, 

as  distinct  from  patriotic  principles,  892I-8926 Expediency  of  Irish  capital  now  on 

deposit  in  English  banks  being  attracted  to  Irish  industrial  pursuits,  commercially  con- 
ducted; grounds  for  concluding  that  large  sums  are  invested  out  of  the  country  8027 
8928.  8942,  8043.  ’ 7> 

Further  statement  as  to  the  improved  technical  education,  as  regards  chemistry,  See., 
given  in.  Ireland  for  several  years  past;  explanation  hereon  that  witness  has  not  had 

opportunity  to  prepare  details  on  this  point,  8929-8941 Excellent  instruction  given 

through  the  schools  and  classes  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  8929.  8933-8939 

7 -Statement  on  the  subject  of  evening  lectures  not  having  been  given  for  some  years 

in  the  Dublin  College  of  Science,  8930-8940. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  further  special  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  Irish 

industries,  8944-8946 Good  anticipated  from  the  Land  Act  and  from  a system  of 

peasant  proprietors,  8946. 


Cultivation  of  the  Soil.  See  Agriculture. 

Curtis,  W.,  Sr  Sojis.  Replies  by  Messrs.  W.  Curtis  & Sons  to  questions  addressed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  copper  and  brass  founders’ 
trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  817. 


Cusack,  Sir  Ralph,  D.L.,  J.P.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  for  about  seventeen  years,  9181. 

Total  of  425  miles  comprised  in  the  system  of  this  railway;  several  important  towns 

and  harbours  served  by  it,  9182-9187 Acquisition  of  the  Royal  Canal  by  the  railway 

company  when  the  line  was  being  formed,  the  canal  being  ninety-one  miies  lon°-  and 
being  under  the  same  direction  as  the  railway,  9188-9192. 

Statement  showing  that  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  gave  special  facilities 
for  the  transport  of  coal  from  the  Arigna  Mine  (Leitrim),  having  agreed  in  1872  to  carry 

it  at  a halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile,  9193-91 99-  9382 Steps' taken  by  the  company  in  order 

to  try  this  coal'  for  railway  and  for  house  purposes,  when  it  was  proved  to  be  utterly  unfit 

for  either,  9193.  9196-9198.9468,  9469 Belief  that  the  mine  was  never  properly 

worked,  and  has  now  been  practically  abandoned,  9197-9201.  9468. 

Special  facilities  given  by  witness’  company  for  the  transport  of  iron  ore  from  a mine 
opened  and  worked  successfully,  for  a time,  by  Dr.  Ritchie  in  the  County  Cavan,  0202- 

9204 Good  quality  of  the  ore  from  this  mine,  which  was,  however,  abandoned  0202- 

020 a.  ’ a 


Particulars  respecting  the  fish  traffic  over  the  Midland  line,  for  which,  very  low  rates 
are  charged,  whilst  waggons  have  been  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  and  are  run 

with  the  passenger  trams,  9205-9211.  95>4-95l6.  9608-9612 Great  want  of  fishery 

harbours  on  the  west  coast  and  of  improved  boats  and  fishing  gear;  large  captures  by 
French  boats,  the  fish  all  going  direct  to  France,  9205,  9206.  9212-9218.  9608.  0690- 

9,  4° Financial  obslacleto  further  extensions  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  system 

the  company  now  paying  only  three  per  cent,  limited  passenger  traffic  over  the  line’ 

9219-9223.9249-9266. 

Information  as  to  the  butter  traffic  over  the  line,  and  the  facilities  given  thereto  by 
the  company  ; reference  more  especially  to  the  arrangement  of  through  rates  with  En»- 
hsh  companies  whereby  butter  is  carried  to  2,018  towns  in  England  at  a uniform  rate  ofa 

halfpenny  per  pound,  9224-9236.0388-9392.  9489,9490.'  9517-9521 Information 

9523  ate°  ^ 1 16  C°mPan^  aS  to  tlle  manufactul-e  and  packing  of  butter,  9226.  9522, 


Large  quantities  °f  American  flour  conveyed  from  Dublin  over  the  Midland  Great 
Western  line;  great  mischief  of  this  import  in  destroying  the  native  milling  industry  and 

m restricting  employment,  9237-9247.  9396 Advantageof  flour  manufacture  at  home, 

not  only  on  the  score  of  labour,  but  on  account  of  the  supply  of  bran  and  pollard  0242 
-indirect  loss  of  traffic,  on  the  whole,  through  the  carriage  of  imported  flour,  9243- 


Conveyance  in  April,  May,  and  June  last  of  21,000  harvest  labourers  over  the  Midland 
line  to  Dublin  for  England  ; special  trains  and  other  facilities  provided  for  this  traffic  0247. 
9' . 7~9293  Improved  quality  of  Irish  flour  by  the  use  of  certain  machinery,  the  process 
being,  however,  very  expensive,  9248. 9397,  9398. 

Great  local  benefit  from  a railway  between  Galway  and  Clifd’en,  through  the 
Connemara  district;  expediency  of  State  aid  for  the  purpose,  as  the  line  would  not  pay  as 

a private  enterprise,  9249-9267.  9403-9407.  9549 Offer  by  the  Midland  Company  to 

construct 
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Cusack,  Sir  Ralph,  D.L.,  J.P.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)—  continued. 

construct  a line  to  Lough rea  (which  would  open  up  a very  important  district),  if  Govern- 
ment  would  advance  the  money  at  three  per  cent.  ; comment  upon  the  refusal  of  Govern- 
ment to  accept  this  offer,  9266-9268.  9403-9407.  9549-  9614-9631. 

Approval  in  some  cases  of  tramways  as  feeders  to  the  railways,  though  attended  with 

some  difficulties,  9268-9274.  9408-9412 Unworkable  character  of  the  Tramways  Act, 

9269.  96,54 Aci  obtained  for  a line  from  Baltina  to  Killala  (about  nine  miles)  ; facility 

thereby  to  the  fish  traffic,  9275-9279. 

Very  little  seaweed  now  carried  over  the  Midland  line  and  very  little  kelp  manufacture 
on  the  Galway  coast,  though  every  facility  is  given  by  the  railway  company,  9280,  9281 

Conveyance  of  periwinkles  from  Oranmore,  as  much  as  ten  tons  having  been  carried 

in  one  day  for  the  London  market,  the  rate  being  very  low,  9281-9286— Use  made  of  the 

Royal  Canal  for  heavy  traffic,  the  rates  being  much  less  than  by  the  railway  ; strict  limita- 
tion as  to  the  canal  lales,  9294,  9295 Conveyance  of  marble  from  Galway  by  rail,  the 

rate  being  less  than  a penny  per  ton  per  mile;  belief  that  this  traffic  is  about  stationary, 
9296-9302.  9461,  9462.  9465. 

Steps  taken  by  the  Midland  Company  for  promoting  the  dead- meat  traffic ; construc- 
tion of  an  abattoir  at  Dromod  (Leitrim),  where  about  20,000  pigs  were  killed  in  1884 

for  conveyance  to  England  as  'fresh  pork,  9303-9316 Formation  of  a company  in 

England  for  importing  dead  meat ; objection,  however,  by  the  graziers  and  cattle  dealers 
to  the  contemplated  erection  of  abattoirs  along  the  line  for  the  slaughtering  of  the  cattle, 

9304-9307.  9416-9421 Improved  system  of  abattoirs  in  operation  in  France,  9308- 

93 l0- 

Great  importance  attached  to  technical  education  or  instruction  in  handicrafts,  93 1 7“ 

9320 Suggestion  that  lecturers  from  the  Dublin  College  of  Science  should  have 

classes  in  the  national  schools  for  technical  instruction,  9319 Illustration  in  the  case 

of  hay  of  the  great  want  of  practical  instruction;  facility  of  transport  from  the  West  to 
Dublin  at  a cheap  rate  if  the  hay  were  properly  trussed  and  pressed,  9320.  9322-9333. 
9337-9334-  9532- 

Room  fur  a large  development  of  peat  traffic  as  litter ; recent  traffic  in  peat  for  use  m 
purifying  gas,  9320,9321.  9334-9336 High  rates  from  Donegal  to  Bellast,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rates  from  Belgium  to  Belfast,  9344-9346 Statement  as  to  there 

being,  practically,  no  dead-meat  traffic  between  Ireland  and  England  ; prospect  of  de- 
velopment by  the  use  of  refrigerating  chambers  on  the  Irish  railways,  9352-9364- 

Failure  of  some  works  for  the  manufacture  of  peat  litter,  though  every  facility  was 
given  bv  the  Midland  Company  ; want  of  technical  instruction  and  of  commercial  enter- 
prise in  order  to  develop  this  traffic,  9365-9381 Exceptional  circumstances  under 

which  traders  may  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  rates  over  the  Midland  system,  9382 

Different  coal  rates  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  waggons  in  England  belonging 

largely  to  the  coal  owners,  9383-9387. 

Absence  of  preferential  rates  for  American  flour  or  other  foreign  imports  conveyed 
over  the  Midland  line,  9394,  9395 Further  statement  as  to  the  large  import  of  Ameri- 

can flour,  though  there  is  some  ground  for  expecting  a revival  of  home  milling,  9396- 

0402 Large  supplies  of  marble  not  far  from  the  Midland  line,  though  at  present 

worked  only  to  a limited  extent,  9413-94 '5- 

Better  system  of  collecting  and  stacking  hay  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  9422-9425 

Very  low  rate  at  which  the  Midland  Company  could  carry  large  quantities  of  .peat 

litter,  9426 Belief  as  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  large  areas  of  bog  land  and  rights 

of  turbary,  9427-9430-  9532. 

Considerable  number  of  Irish  railways  not  paying  dividends,  nor  having  much  prospect 

of  doing  so;  reduced  dividend  paid  by  the  Midland  Company,  9431-9430 Scheme 

proposed  some  years  ago,  which  seemed  to  find  favour  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  whereby  the 
smaller  lines  would  have  been  amalgamated  wiih  the  larger  (by  the  aid  of  Government), 
under  four  or  five  independent  companies ; approval  of  this  proposal  rather  than  of  one 

single  administration,  9436-9439.  9666,  9667 Economy  and  improved  administration 

by  getting  rid  of  divided  management,  and  by  consolidating  the  smaller  and  poorer  lines, 
9436.  944°“9444-  9666,  9667. 

Willingness  of  the  companies  generally  to  work  together  as  regards  through  booking, 

&c. ; great  public  injury  otherwise,  9445-9447 Statement  to  the  effect  that  witness 

is  not  aware  of  any  cases  in  which  higher  rates  are  charged  for  goods  from  Dublin  to 
different  towns  than  are  charged  from  England  to  the  same  towns  under  the  system  of 

through  rates,  9448-9454 Decided  objection  to  a proposal  by  Mr.  Chaloner  Smith 

for  a very  large  reduction  of  rates  and  fares  in  Ireland,  9455-9457  — - Specially  low 
rates  charged  by  witness’ company  in  order  to  develop  struggling  industries;  readiness  of 
the  company  to  carry  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  inorder  to  develop  new  industries, 

9458,  9459-  9465-9473 Frequent  instances  of  companies  charging  less  than  25  per 

cent,  of  the  authorised  rates,  9460. 

Very  exceptional  circumstances  under  which  some  marble  may  have  been  brought  to 

Dublin  from  Belgium  or  Italy  more  cheaply  than  from  Galway,  9461,  9462 Exceed- 
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Cusack , Sir  Ralph,  D.L.,  J.P.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
ingly  low  rates  charged  for  bricks  from  Kingscourl  to  Dublin,  the  proprietor  of  the 
works  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  rates,  9462-9464. 

Examination  as  to  the  relative  rates  and  fares  in  Belgium  and  in  Ireland;  grounds  for 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  reductions  are  not  feasible  in  the  latter  country  as  have 

been  made  in  the  former,  9474-9.500 Manufacture  in  Dublin  of  most  of  the  engines 

and  rolling  stock  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  and  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
panies, 9501-9503 Practice  of  witness’  company  to  take  apprentices  and  train  them 

as  mechanics,  9504 Advantage  of  technical  education  throughout  the  country  as  lead- 

ing to  an  increased  employment  of  mechanics,  9504,  9505. 

Contract  in  Ireland  for  all  the  clothing  of  the  servants  of  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany; difficulty  at  present  in  procuring  material  of  Irish  manufacture,  9506-9510 

Depressed  condition  of  the  woollen  and  flax  industries,  new  capital  being  much  required, 

9510-9513 Very  low  rate  of  witness’  company  for  salmon,  this  being  the  chief  fish 

carried;  recent  conveyance  of  eighty-nine  tons  for  England  in  one  train,  9514-9516. 
9609,-9610. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  primary  importance  of  technical  and  practical  education  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  national  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  as  to  the  best  means 

of  effecting  this  urgently  needed  improvement,  9524-9532 Expediency  of  the 

female  teachers  of  the  National  Board  being  trained  to  teach  home  or  domestic  industries 

of  different  kinds,  9524-9527 Facility  to  employment  in  Ireland  if  youths  were 

taught  the  rudiments  of  trades,  instead  of  their  education  being  confined  to  literary  and 
theoretical  acquirements,  9524-9531. 

Less  emigration  of  valuable  labour  if  there  were  a proper  system  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, 9525 Comparatively  little  good  effected  through  the  agricultural  training  of 

teachers  by  the  National  Board,  9526 Illustration  in  the  case  of  basket-making  of 

the  facilities  for  home  industry,  9528,  9529.  9532 Room  for  planting  on  a very 

extensive  scale,  9532 Concurrence  in  the  suggestion  that  an  import  duty  on  American 

flour  (but  not  upon  corn)  would  greatly  benefit  the  Irish  flour  industry,  9533,  9534. 

Evidence  as  to  the  exceeding  inconvenience  to  traders  and  others  in  Sligo,  and 
throughout  the  West  of  Ireland,  by  reason  of  the  very  inadequate  mail  service  by  the 

Midland  line,  for  which  the  company  are  in  no  way  responsible,  9535-9545 Very 

insufficient  payment  by  the  Treasury  (through  the  Post  Office)  for  the  foregoing  service  ; 
negotiation  with  the  Postmaster  Geneial  for  an  improved  service  at  a small  increase  of 
cost,  which  has  hitherto  been  refused,  9536-9545. 

Representation  by  the  Midland  system  of  about  one-fourth  the  traffic  mileage  in  Ireland  ; 
importance  of  several  extensions  and  branch  lines  for  the  completion  of  the  system, 
9546-9555 Advantage  of  a line  between  Tuam  and  Claremorris,  there  being  no- 
engineering difficulties,  9550-9555.  9664' Struggling  condition  of  the  minor  lines  in 

Ireland,  most  of  them  being  worked  by  the  larger  companies,  9556-9559.  9659-9663. 

Further  reference  to  the  coal  rates  on  the  Midland  system,  and  the  facilities  given  by 

the  company,  9560-9563 Conveyance  of  turf  chiefly  on  the  canal,  the  use  of  turf 

having  much  decreased  since  the  reduced  cost  of  coal,  9564-9568 Small  traffic  on 

the  canal,  except  in  heavy  goods,  9568 Prospect  of  reduction  of  the  rates  for  corn 

by  railway  and  canal  (though  these  rates  are  already  very  low)  if  corn  were  imported 
ir.  very  large  quantities  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  9569-9575. 

Particulars;  respecting  the  administration  of  the  Royal  Canal  by  the  Midland  Company, 
witness  positively  denying  that  traffic  is  diverted  from  the  canal  to  the  railway  so  that 

higher  rates  may  be  charged,  9576-9606 Use  of  steamers  on  the  canal;  reference 

hereon  to  the  system  of  working  the  Belgian  canals,  9576.  9587-9597 Settlement  of 

the  canal  tolls  by  the  Railway  Commission,  whilst  the  railway  company  ia  under  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  it  in  proper  working  condition,  9578-9581.  9606. 

Primary  importance  of  the  cattle  industry  on  the  Midland  system,  the  corn  and  milling 

industries  being  also  considerable,  9607 Further  statement  as  to  the  want  of  fishing 

harbours  on  the  west  coast ; accommodation  required  in  the  vicinity  of  Westport,  better 

boats  and  appliances  being  also  needed,  9632-9640 Explanation  as  to  goods  being 

conveyed  at  cheaper  rates  to  the  seaports  than  to  certain  inland  towns,  9641-9647. 

Great  boon  to  the  trading  public  by  the  extensive  reduction  of  rates  which  could  be 
made  by  the  Midland  Company  if  Government  would  take  up  the  debenture  debt  of  the 
company  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  9648-9653 — —Advantage  if  even  a narrow  gauge 
railway  from  Galway  to  Clifden  were  taken  up  as  an  Imperial  matter,  9655-9658. 

Cutlery.  Very  limited  extent  to  which  cutlery  and  tools  are  or  have  been  made  in  Ireland, 
Keating  6384-6387. 

Replies  by  Messrs.  O’Neill,  Son,  and  Thompson,  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  cutlers  and  instrument  makers’  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies 
required,  App.  817. 
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Dairy  Farming: 

1.  Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  an  Improved  Breed  of  Dairy  Cows ; Facility 

, tffl  :tfZZnCes, anther  Fee- 

3.  Im“portZce'if  Spedll  instruction  in  Vainj  Farming;  Suggestions  for  this 

i.  £p7of table  Results  of  Irish  Dairy  Farming  under  the  present  system; 

National  Disaster  unless  a Remedy  be  provided  by  Government. 

0.  Question  0/ ' Local  Factories  or  Creameries  on  the  Co-operative  System. 

7.  Question  as  to  the  Tethering  of  Dairy  Cows. 

8.  Suggestions  by  Canon  Bagot. 

9.  Suggestion,  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

10.  English  Dairy  Farming. 

1.  Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  an  Improved  Breed  of  Dairy  Cows;  Facility 

thereby  for  a large  Increase  of  Butter  Production : 

Opinion  that  with  on  improved  breed  of  dairy  cattle  and 
Dresent  value  of  the  butter  produce  might  well  be  doubled;  urgent  necesstj  or  tne.e 
improvements.  Lane  3686-3689-  3774-3778  —Spectal  of  '“gV  '"c,®“sed 

produce  witness  submitting  that  the  average  for  all  Ireland  could  be  brought  “P  >°  “ 
E Too  lbs.  per  cow  per  annum  by  the  introduction  of  an 

9714-3711 — -Very  inferior  milking  qualities  of  the  average  class  of  dairy  cattle  now 
m 11  se^  average  yield  of  only  123  Tbs.  of  butter  per  cow  per  annum,  tS.  3686-3688. 
3701-3703. 

Much  larger  produce  of  milk  per  cow  on  the  Government  farms  m Sweden  than 
thin  tig  liout  Ireland,  Lane  3703,  37»4—  Enceedingly  urge  ?“>■!■<>' Sd“  Son! 

United  Siates  in  milk  and  in  butter,  as  compared  with  the  yield  m Ireland,  ib.  3/  4 

^a'i^taportance  of 'importing  a belter  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  though  involving  some 
risk  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  ib.  3821-3824. 

Further  suggestions  on  the  important  subject  of  an  improvement  in  the  M 
cattle-  very  oeneral  deterioration  through  the  want  of  careful  crossing  of  the  bieeds, 

LaZ 025-4039 Opinion  that  a great  mistake  has  been  made  by  dairy  farmers 

looking  to5 the  fattening  qualities  of  cattle  rather  than  the  milking  quahties,  t».  40?6^4P  7 

Want  of  proper  pedigree  bulls  for  dairy  purposes ; reference  beieon  to  the  complete 

system  of  registration  of  pedigree  bulls  in  America,  ih.  4031-4035. 

Room  for  increasing  twofold,  if  not  threefold,  the  present  production  of  butter.  Zone 

4460,  4470 Fatal  obstacles  apprehended  as  regards  a system  of  co-opeiation  among 

dairy  farmers  for  providing  well-bred  hulls  to  bo  used  in  common  for  improving  the  breed 
of  dairy  cows,  ib.  4491-4497. 

Further  conclusion  that  Irish  cows  generally  require  to  be  improved  in  breed  in  order 
to  possess  greater  milking  powers,  and  that  such  improvement  can  be  |rroduced  by  the 
introduction  of  Jersey  cattle  lather  than  of  shorthorns.  Lane  4498-40IO.  4o*3-  4523  4 o25. 

Excellent  milking  qualities  of  Limerick  cows ; considerations  hereon  as  to  the  merits 
of  shorthorns.  Sir  G.  Colthurst  4582-4592. 

Statement  as  to  the  immense  value  represented  by  dairy  farming  in  America,  App. 
93 5-  - 

2.  Great  Want  oj  Improved  Dairy-houses  and  Appliances,  and  of  better  Preparation 
and  Manufacture : 

Importance  of  Irish  butter  being  better  prepared  and  of  improved  dairy-houses  being 
provided,  Sullivan  513-523 Gi  eat  deficiency  of  proper  dairy  and  cows’-house  accommo- 

dation, this  applying  to  small  and  large  farms  alike,  with  some  exceptions,  Bane 

o6qq-q6q5 Hesitation  of  witness  to  recommend  that  Government  should  grant  loans 

in  aid  of  improved  dairy  appliances,  &.C.,  ib.  3794~3796 Effect  of  want  of  shelter  for 

cows  in  leading  to  abortion  and  barrenness,  ib.  3807,  3808. 

Conclusion  that  it  is  indispensable  that  Government  loan  facilities  be  given  to  fanners 

for  improved  buildings  Lane  3816,  3817 Utter  want  of  proper  dairies  and  appliances 

in  Ireland  as  compared  with  Belgium  and  other  foreign  countries,  ib.  3891.  3»97 
Advantage  if  there  were  an  increased  demand  for  dairy  utensils  and  appliances,  and  it 

these  were  manufactured  in  Ireland,  ib.  4077-4079. 

Li  „ Sna-crestions 
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Dairy  Farming — continued. 

2.  Great  Want  of  Improved  Dairy  Houses  and  Appliances,  fyc. — continued. 

Suggestions  with  further  reference  to  the  provision  of  improved  dairy  houses  and  cow 

houses  by  means  of  State  loans.  Lane  4144-4154- Contemplated  provision  of 

improved  machinery  irrespectively  of  State  intervention,  ib.  4162-4165. 

Entirely  suitable  character  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  for  dairy  farming,  the 

chief  want  being  available  capital.  Lane  4253-4255 Necessity  of  improved  appliances 

if  first-class  butter  is  to  be  produced,  ib.  4471. 

Facilities  of  farmers  for  borrowing  from  the  Board  of  Works  for  dairy  houses,  this 

privilege  being  largely  utilised,  Sir  G.  Colthvrst  4578-4581 Urgent  want  of  better 

dairy  accommodation  by  the  farmers,  ib.  4571-4577. 

3.  Importance  of  Special  Instruction  in  Dairy  Farming;  Suggestions  for  this 

purpose : 

Illustration  of  the  difficulty  in  inducing  farmers  to  send  their  sons  to  dairy  schools, 

Sullivan  543 Reference  to  the  Cork  butter  trade  as  illustrating  the  value  of  technical 

instruction,  ib.  995,  996— — Expediency  of  an  extension  of  schools  after  the  model  of 
the  Cork  Dairy  School,  ib.  823-825. 

Want  not  only  of  a new  breed  of  cattle,  but.  of  improved  education  in  all  matters 

connected  with  dairy  farming,  Lane  3693.  3696-3698.  3774~3778 Expediency  of  a 

State  dairy  farm  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  ib.  3779.  3889.  3960.  4010 Illustration, 

in  the  case  of  Finland,  of  the  exceedingly  beneficial  results  from  Government  interven- 
tion in  dairy  matters,  ib.  3780-3785.  3792.3793-3797 Advantage  if  Government 

gave  prizes  lor  efficiency  on  different  points,  ib.  3786-3789. 

Suggestion  that  dairy  teachers  for  Ireland  be  procured  from  the  best  dairy  colleges  in 

Denmark,  Lane  4009,  401 0 Necessity  of  Government  subsidies  in  aid  of  improved 

dairy  education  ; responsibility  and  neglect  of  Government  in  this  respect,  ib  4080- 
4083.4105-4115. 

Entire  concurrence  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Lane  as  to  the  importance  of  Government  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  technical  or  dairy  instruction,  Sir  G.  Colthurst  4567. 

4.  Unprofitable  Results  of  Irish  Dairy  Farming  under  the  present  system  ; National 

Disaster  unless  a Remedy  be  provided  by  Government  : 

Urgent  necessity  of  improvement  in  the  breed  of  Irish  cattle  and  of  improved  dairy 
education,  else  the  trade  will  in  time  be  completely  extinguished,  and  wide-spread  ruin 
will  result,  Lane  3696-3698.  3774-3778. 

Doubt  as  to  any  profitable  results  from  the  costly  feeding  of  caitle  in  order  to  obtain 

increased  supplies  of  milk,  ib.  4042,4043 Annual  cost  of  cow -keeping  in  Ireland  as 

compared  with  the  butter  produce ; conclusion  that  dairy  farming  is  at  present  a com- 
plete loss,  ib.  4044-4051 Apprehended  ruin  of  the  farmers  in  another  year  or  two 

unless  an  improved  system  be  meanwhile  introduced,  ib.  4051-4054.  4084. 

Success  anticipated  from  adequate  Government  support,  even  if  landlords  generally 
neglect  their  opportunities  of  encouraging  the  dairy  interest;  conviction  that  without 
such  support  the  Irish  dairy  industry  cannot  be  maintained.  Lane  4121-4127.  4135- 

4] 44 Conclusion  that  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  dairy  trade  is  a 

matter  of  national  importance,  in  view  of  the  obstacles  to  profitable  grain  production 

4336, 4337.  & v 

5.  Winter  Dairying  : 

Importance  of  facilities  for  the  successful  conduct  of  winter  dairying  on  an  extensive 
scale,  Sullivan  513-523. 

Two-fold  return  to  farmers  if  ihey  were  enabled  to  carry  out  winter  dairying  ; facility 
• m this  respect  by  adopting  the  silo-fed  system,  Lane  3814,  3815.  3840. 

Further  approval  of  winter  dairying  as  more  profitable  to  the  farmers,  and  as  very 
desirable  on  the  score  of  labour  supply  and  of  employment,  Lane  4071-40 76. 

6.  Question  of  Local  Factories  or  Creameries  on  the  Co-operative  System  : 

Advantage,  of  local  factories  to  which  small  farmers  in  combination  might  send  their 

n^ilk  ; necessity,  for  this  system,  of  improved  facilities  of  conveyance.  Lane  3797.  3892- 

Inadequacy  of  a system  of  Government  centres  or  factories  for  the  conversion  of  milk 
sent  from  local  farms  ; difficulty  as  to  transport.  Lane  4155-4161. 

.Further  consideration  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a system  of  local  creameries  • 
witness  strongly  approving  of  co-operative  dairying,  if  the  conditions  necessary  for  its 
success  can  be  supplied.  Lane  4479-4490.  4497. 

. lT^tance  tl?e  question  of  co-operative  dairy  farming  ; success  of  a butter  factory 
at  Middleton  (Cork)  as  being  close  to  the  railway,  Sir  G.  Colthurst 46 13-46 1 6, 

7.  Question 
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Dairy  Farming— continued. 

7.  Question  as  to  the  Tethering  of  Dairy  Cows  : 

Probable  advantage  from  tethering  dairy  cows,  as  in  the  Chiinnel  Islands,  Lane  3825- 

3830. 

Further  reference  to  the  practice  of  tethering  Jersey  and  other  cattle,  Irish  cattle  not 
being  equally  fitted  for  this  treatment.  Lane  4040,  4041. 

8.  Suggestions  by  Canon  Bagot : 

Paper  by  Canon  Bagot  (Fontstovvn  Glebe,  Kildare)  on  the  subject  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  Ireland,  with  suggestions  in  detail  for  its  improvement  and  extension,  App. 
864-868. 

9.  Suggestions  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company  : 

Hints  (circulated  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company)  on  dairy  management,  for 
the  guidance  chiefly  of  small  farmers,  App.  780-783. 

1 0.  English  Dairy  Farming  : 

Reference  to  English  dairy  farming  as  applying  to  cheese  production  rather  than 
butter  manufacture.  Lane  4101-4104. 

See  also  Butter.  Model  Farms.  Munster  Dairy  School. 

Dairy  Shows.  Very  beneficial  operation  of  dairy  shows ; illustration  in  the  case  of  the 
Cork  Exhibition,  Lane  3836,  3837. 

Dead  Bleat.  Great  importance  of  facilities  for  slaughtering  at  home,  and  for  exporting  the 

dead-meat  in  vessels  specially  prepared,  Sullivan  350-356 Further  statement  in 

favour  of  a dead-meat  trade  between  Ireland  and  England,  abattoirs  being  provided  for 

slaughtering,  ib.  486-490 Prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a dead-meat  trade 

between  Ireland  and  England  in  course  of  time  ; want  of  specially  fitted  steamers  for  the 

puipose,  ib.  604-607 Difficulty  in  establishing  a dead-meat  trade  in  Ireland  on 

account  of  objections  by  salesmen,  ib.  1115,  11  [6. 

Steps  taken  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  for  promoting  the  dead-meat 
traffic;  construction  of  an  abattoir  at  Dromod  (Leitrim),  where  about  20,000  pigs  were 

killed  in  1884  for  conveyance  to  England  as  fresh  pork,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9303-9316 

Formation  of  a company  in  England  for  importing  dead  meat ; objection,  however, 

by  the  graziers  and  cattle  dealers  to  the  contemplated  erectiun  of  abattoirs  along  the  line 

for  the  slaughtering  of  the  cattle,  ib.  9304-9307.  9416-9421 -Explanation  as  to  the 

railway  rate  per  hundred-weight  to  London  or  any  other  station  in  England,  ib.  9310.  9347- 
9351- 

Statement  as  to  there  being  on  the  whole  but  a very  limited  dead-meat  traffic  between 
Ireland  and  England  ; prospect  of  development  by  the  use  of  refrigerating  chambers  on 
the  Irish  railways,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9352-9364. 

Considerable  dead-meat  traffic  between  England  and  Ireland  ; willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Company  to  give  facilities  for  carrying  on  this  trade 
by  building  cool  chambers  or  refrigerator  vans,  Findlay  10756-10760.  10895. 

Letter  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Hogan,  dated  Dublin,  8th  July  1885,  respecting  the  decline  in 
the  trade  in  the  shipment  of  dead  meat  from  Dublin  to  Glasgow,  App.  837. 

See  also  Abattoirs. 

Decline  of  Industries  : 

Retrograde  condition  of  the  industries  generally  of  the  South  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
time,  this  applying  not  only  to  Munster  but  to  Connaught  and  the  southern  part  of 

Leinster,  Sullivan  5,  6 Very  little  difference,  industrially,  between  the  various  parts 

of  Ireland,  except  as  regards  the  north-east  district,  ib.  104,  105. 

Summary  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  trades  and  industries  in  Ireland  ; extent 
to  which  attributable  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
small  farmers  are  descendants  of  the  gentry  of  the  past,  and  inherit  and  perpetuate  a dis- 
like of  manual  labour,  Sullivan  608-622.  718-722 Instances  at  Bandon,  Cork,  and 

Blarney  of  several  trades  and  industries  in  former  years  which  have  declined  from 
various  causes,  ib.  691-703. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  failure  of  numerous  industries  in  the  period 

between  1810  and  1830  was  not  due  to  a feeling  of  insecurity,  Sullivan  705-710 

Remarkable  revival  of  trades  and  industries  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  ; rapid 

decadence  at  the  end  of  this  period,  ib.  711-713 Conclusion  that  any  failure  of  the 

people  in  industrial  pursuits  is  not  due  to  want  of  intelligence,  but  rather  to  want  of 
openings  for  proper  remuneration,  ib.  739-742. 

288.  6 h 4 Gloomy 
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Decline  of  Industries — continued. 

Gloomy  view  taken  by  witness  of  the  present  condition  of  Irish  industries  generally, 
agriculture  being  the  most  important  industry  in  need  of  development,  Sullivan  888-897 

Rise  and  fall  in  the  condition  of  Irish  industries  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; 

prejudicial  effect  of  the  operation  of  guilds,  ib.  1044-1056. 

Opinion  that  Irish  industries  are  generally  in  a depressed  and  declining  condition  at 
the  present  time  as  compared  with  their  condition  forty  years  ago.  Sir  R.  Kane  2707- 

2710.  2850-2852 Numerous  industries  in  a thriving  condition  in  former  years, 

whereas  there  are  but  two  or  three  in  a prosperous  state  at  the  present  time,  ib.  3°36- 

3041. 

Unprecedented  development  of  the  industries  of  Ireland  in  the  period  from  1782  to 
1800,  whilst  since  the  Act  of  Union,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  decline  has  been  wide- 
spread and  disastrous.  Lane  4423-4428 Consideration  of  certain  statements  to  the 

effect  that  the  period  of  prosperity  was  from  1748  to  1779,  and  that  there  was  a decad- 
ence between  1782  and  1807;  ib.  4428-4433. 

Declining  state  in  which  witness  found  Irish  industries  during  a visit  of  some  months 

to  different  parts  of  the  country,  Howitz  4628,  4629 -Decline  of  trade  throughout  the 

kingdom  generally  since  1874,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  O'Hara  5637-5639. 

Exceedingly  depressed  condition  of  Ireland  industrially  and  socially,  the  chief  decline 

having  taken  place  in  agriculture,  Keating  6354-6356 Almost  total  disappearance  of 

numerous  minor  industries  which  were  flourishing  forty  years  ago,  ib.  6358-6387 

Opinion  that  until  agriculture,  as  the  main  industry,  is  improved  and  the  decline  of  the 
population  is  checked,  there  is  no  chance  of  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 

Ireland,  ib.  6513.  6681.  6684 Strong  conviction  of  witness  that  the  resuscitation  of 

agriculture  must  first  be  effected  as  the  best  means  towards  industrial  development 
generally,  ib.  6700,  6701.  6943-6949. 

Declining  state  of  the  fibrous  and  woollen  manufactures  generally,  though  the  flax 

industry  appears  to  be  holding  its  own,  Crory  8796.  8821 Depressed  condition  of  the 

woollen  and  flax  industries,  new  capital  being  much  required.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9510- 
95  >3- 

Remarkable  absence  of  industrial  life  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  the  domestic 
industries  cf  former  years  having  almost  entirely  disappeared,  M‘Donald  101 11.  10164. 

10167 Conclusions  arrived  at  (as  a result  of  witness’  inquiries),  that  crying  evils  and 

general  discontent  have  resulted  from  the  absence  of  manufacturing  industries  and  of 
remunerative  employment,  so  that  the  matter  has  become  an  Imperial  as  well  as  an 

Irish  question,  ib.  10233,  10234 Belief  as  to  the  greater  depression  in  agriculture 

than  in  general  trade,  ib.  10340-10342.  10400-10403.  10469,  10470. 

Replies  to  questions  addressed  by  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  different  trades- 
men and  mercantile  firms  throughout  Ireland  as  to  the  condition  of  the  several  trades, 
the  causes  of  their  decline,  and  whether  they  have  lately  shown  any  signs  of  improve- 
ment, App.  814-828. 

Conclusions  submitted  in  Draft  Report  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
deplorable  condition  of  Irish  industries  generally,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  linen 
trade,  App.  721,  722. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Boots  and  Shoes.  Butter.  Coach  and  Carriage 
Builders.  Coal.  Competition.  Cottage  Industries.  Dairy  Farming. 
Emigration.  Employment.  Famine.  Flour  (Milling  Industry).  Glass. 
Kelp.  Labouring  Classes.  Land  Tenure.  Leather  ( Tanning  Trade). 
Legislation.  Paper.  Planting  and  Afforestation.  Poplin  Manufacture. 
Private  Enterprise.  Protection  or  Free  Trade.  Remedial  Measures.  Ship- 
building. Technical  Education.  Woollen  Manufacture. 

Deep  Sea  Fisheries.  See  Fisheries. 

Denmark.  Illustration  in  the  case  of  Denmark  of  the  valuable  aid  given  by  foreign 

Governments  in  promoting  dairy  farming,  Lane  4125 Great  importance  of  forestry 

instruction  in  Denmark  and  other  foreign  countries ; large  aid  from  the  State  to  forestry 
schools  in  Denmark,  Hdioitz  4919-4922.  4935-4937 Explanations  in  detail  in  con- 

nection with  planting  in  Denmark  and  the  adminisi ration  of  the  forests,  ib.  5170-5177. 
5186-5197.  53 1 7-5320. See  also  Butter,  4. 

Denneliy,  Cornelius.  Special  Report  by  Mr.  Dennehv  (Town  Councillor  of  Dublin) 
relative  to  the  system  of  banking  in  operation  in  Ireland,  the  great  deficiencies  of  the 
system  as  compared  with  that  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  and  the  remedies  required ; 
conclusion  as  to  the  great  importance  of  an  industrial  bank  on  a comprehensive  scale  in 
aid  of  the  national  industries,  App.  790-795. 

Deposits 
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..  V ' Circumstance  of  there  being  about  thirty-two  millions  sterling  on  deposit 

•?Xiri*  £kfat  a ve^ y fow  rate  of  inters,  I several  reasons  why  the  owners  of  ih.s 
m the  the  improvement  of  the  land,  Sullivan  219-2-22— Pro- 

haMily  that  there  are  Bills  outstanding  against  much  of  the  money  m the  banks,  <». 

9°Lare°4amount  of  Irish  capital  on  deposit  in  banks,  which  might  be  attracted  to  Indus- 
. • . mil-suit  if  these  were  aided  bv  Government,  Parkinson  2401-2407.  -4!o  t 6. 
240  ■ P«T— Very  laloe  sum  (abbot  25,000,000  l.)  said  to  be  hold  in  banks  by  the 
small"  farmers,  which  might  be  beneficially  employed  upon  the  land  if  there  were  a snffi- 
cieni  sense  of  security.  Sir  R.  Kane  3482  3484.3502,3503.  . 

Doubt  as  to  the  immense  sums  on  deposit  in  banks  be'onging  mainly  to  the  farming 

c'asses,  S ZSTStS  ^’^o^ating  68  ^ 

eonmlaint  as  to  the  practice  of  Irish  banks  in  deporting  the  savings  and 
capital  of  the  frisk  people  for  investment  out  of  the  country,  McDonald  10276-10181. 
10492,  10493.  IO498,  10499. 

See  also  Banks. 

Depression  of  Trade.  See  Decline  of  Industries. 

^ „ G a; 

nrnnnds  for  complaint  as  to  the  excessive  rates  and  inadequate  facilities  by  the  briea. 

Nmthei^I^ilw^,  tlmt  ^^^^I’^il^^^Q^p^gd^^th^li^th'roug^rates^^iml 

mrted  noods  S6-e  et  seg  —Use  made  of  the  Tyrone  Navigation  by  witness,  though 

^Excellent  freestone  or  sandstone  in  Tyrone;  steps  taken  by  Lord 

capitaFfrom  Ireland ; loss  of  employment  also  in  the  district,  8727,  8728.  8734,  8735. 
Qu^thln°lm^Fderednwhether0the,  GFMt^Northem^onfpanyiiad  no?  an  aiiimus  agamst 
8782. 

Dillon  Lord.  Comment  upon  the  treatment  of  the  tenants  on  Lord  Dillmi’s  estate  m 
^ Mayo ; greatly  enhanced  rent  consequent  upon  their  own  improvements,  Keating  6405 
6408.6571,6572. 

Disafforestation.  Illustration  of  the  great  mischief  caused  by  disafforestation,  Sullivan 
123. .See  also  Planting  and  Afforestation. 

Distilleries.  Exceptional  prosperity  in  the  case  of  the  di sti Here 1 and  brewe re, ■ ^.Kane 

2-707  28A-2 Several  distilleries  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  though  tlie>  are  cnieny 

cLentrated  in  Dublin  ; reference  hereon  to  • distillery  established  at  Wfeel  bya  firm 
which  formerly  bought  other  whiskies  and  blended  them  for  sale,  M‘ Donald  103b  1 

10365. See  also  Whisky. 

Tnhrrfi/  William  P..  C.E.  Paper  by  Mr.  Doherty,  dated  February  1883,  containing 
details’ as  to  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  resources  of  Ireland,  with  suggestions  as 
to  The8  meiQs"  required  for  thi  development  of  different  industries ; importance  especially 
attached  to  an  extension  of  technical  education,  App.  846-850. 
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Doherty,  William  P.,  C.E.— continuer). 

Replies  by  Mr.  Doherty  in  February  1883  to  circular  of  inquiry  issued  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  App.  875-880. 

Domestic  Economy.  Ignorance  of  the  lower  class  of  Irish  women  upon  all  matters  of 
domestic  economy;  great  want  of  national  instruction  in  this  direction.  Ke.at.ina  6776. 
°737-  6749-6757. 


f national  instruction  in  this  direction,  Keating  6736, 

Domestic  Service.  Difficulty  as  to  fitting  girls  through  the  schools  for  domestic  service, 

though  much  might  be  done  in  this  direction,  O'Hara  5782-5787 Want  of  training 

or  technical  instruction,  owing  to  which  girls  in  Ireland  are  very  unfitted  for  domestic 
work,  ib.  6077-6080. 

Exceeding  efficiency  of  Irish  girls  as  domestic  servants  if  they  have  any  previous  train- 
^cooking,  &c. ; importance  of  practical  education  therein,  Keating  6736,  6737. 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Hartley  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  Seapoint,  20th 
June  1085,  submitting  sundry  particulars  and  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  domestic 
service  as  a branch  of  Irish  industry,  App.  748,  749. 


1 . Donegal  Industrial  Fund. 

2.  Details  on  Various  Points. 

1.  Donegal  Industrial  Fund : 

Excellent  work  being  done  by  the  Donegal  Industrial  Fund  in  the  encouragement  of 
cottage  industries,  Parkinson  2322,  2323.  2337. 

Explanations  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  Donegal  Industrial  Fund,  and  the  action 
of  witness  in  promoting  cottage  industries  in  the  county,  Mrs.  Hart  12192  et  seq. 

Impossibility  for  the  peasants  to  sell  their  goods  without  assistance,  on  account  of  the 
distance  from  a railway  station  ; arrangements  made  at  present  to  cart  them  across  the 

country,  Mrs.  Hart  12193-12195 Desire  to  re-introduce  as  far  as  possible  the  wool 

of  the  Donegal  sheep  into  the  native  manufactures,  ib.  12207 Superiority  of  the 

Donegal  hand-made  goods  in  every  respect  to  machine-made  goods ; belief  also  that  they 
compete  successfully  in  price  with  those  made  by  machine,  ib.  12212-12214  1227  ft- 
12280. 

Opinion  that  where  the  quality  is  the  same  the  goods  from  Donegal  can  safely  com- 
pete in  the  London  markets,  Mrs.  Hart  12226 Numerous  large  establishments  in 

Dondon  which  have  taken  up  the  work  executed  in  Donegal  in  connection  with  the 
industrial  fund,  zb.  12310. 

Material  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  articles  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  conveyance  to  England  ; facilities  for  carriage  not  given  by  any  of  the  railway  com- 
panies in  respect  of  these  goods,  Mrs.  Hart  12323-12335.  J 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  24th  July 
885,  submitting  further  explanations  and  documentary  particulars  in  elucidation  of  the 
working  of  the  Donegal  Industrial  Fund,  App.  869-874. 

Paper  showing  the  constitution  of  the  committee  of  management,  and  the  objects  of 

the  association,  App.  870— --Price  list  for  socks  and  stockings  of  different  kinds,  and  for 

homespun  friezes,  &c.,  ib.  870,  871- Knitting  directions  in  force,  showing  the  rates  of 

payment  for  different  articles,  and  the  number  of  stitches,  ib.  872-874.  & 

Report  of  an  address  given  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  on  30th  May  1885,  on  the  subject  of 
in  DTe'ent^  836-90".  S " “ 'he  8tepS  ‘ake"  l°  <level°Pe  such  ind"slries 
2.  Details  on  Various  Points  : 

Poverty  of  Donegal  in  valuable  metallic  ores,  Hull  2096— Existence  of  railwav 
facilities  m the  south  of  Donegal,  whilst  the  north  is  under  great  disadvantages  in  this 

ie.®?e?r’  Sir  R-  Kane  2995 High  railway  rates  from  Donegal  to  Belfast  as  compared 

with  the  rates  from  Belgium  to  Belfast,  Sir  E.  Cusack  9344-9346.  P d 

W-  Bdu.W  m some  parts  of  Donegal  in  the  production  of  home-made  tweed 
succf®sfull.y  cari'ed  on  by  a family  named  M‘Devitt,  Keating  6419- 
6423  <•  .^ar.tlSulai.s]VIth  further  reference  10  the  successful  tweed  manufacture,  and  the 

“ K,iiybegs  - t,w  “d  - 

Conclusion  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  distress  in  Donegal  is  the  want  of  work 
1218?  1rT;'n,er  0*°*’  wlien  Lhe  PeoPle  hav<?  no  agricultural  employment,  Mrs.  Hart 
x.  „ ? : 21 92  Statement  that  the  only  articles  of  clothing  imported  into  Donegal  are 
the  bright-coloured  shawls  from  Paisley,  ib.  12283-1 2285,  12336-12343. 

Absence 
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Donegal — continued. 

2.  Details  on  Various  Points — continued. 

Absence  of  any  ready  sale  for  frieze  cloths  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  district; 

few  travellers  who  visit  Donegal  except  for  the  fishing,  Mrs.  Hart  12228-12232 

Belief  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  Donegal  would  so  revolutionise  labour 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  people  to  subsist,  and  that  they  would  be  driven  from 
the  country,  ib.  12392,  12393. 

Sundry  details  in  address  given  by  Mrs.  Hart,  on  30th  May  1885,  respecting  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  people  of  Donegal,  and  the  remedial  measures  desirable, 
App.  896-901. 

See  also  Cottage.  Industries.  Decline  of  Industries.  Dyes.  Embroidery . 

Glass.  Kelp.  Marbles.  Sea-weed. 

Draft  Report.  Proposed  draft  of  a Preliminary  Report,  prepared  by  the  Chairman,  App. 
721,  722. 

Drainage:  . 

1.  System  hitherto  in  Force,  and  Measures  taken  on  the  subject  oj.  Arterial 

and  other  Drainage. 

2.  Conclusions  as  to  the  Importance  of  a great  Extension  of  Drainage,  with 

Suggestions  as  to  the  Amended  Arrangements  to  be  adopted. 

1.  System  hitherto  in  Force,  and  Measures  taken  on  the  subject  of  Arterial  and 
other  Drainage: 

Entire  failure  as  regards  drainage  of  the  canals  made  through  the  central  plain  of  Ire- 
land ; very  little  accomplished  in  this  direction  since  the  Act  passed  in  1715  with  regard 

to  arterial  drainage  and  inland  navigation,  Sullivan  20-23.  44 Exceedingly  small 

extent  to  which  anything  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  arterial  drainage,  ib.  454 
Lengthened  period  over  which  attempts  have  been  made  at  the  drainage  of  the  Shannon 
area,  as  well  as  of  the  central  plain,  whereas  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  ib.  761-765. 

Lamentable  want  of  drainage  by  farmers  in  some  districts,  irrespectively  of  arterial 
drainage,  Hull  2038,  2039 — -Absence  of  any  extensive  drainage  or  other  improvements 
on  Irish  estates  during  the  period  the  rentals  have  been  in  process  of  reduction,  Keating 

6986,  6987 Assistance  given  by  Government  in  the  arterial  drainage  of  the  Shannon 

and  other  rivers,  Kinalian  7536.  7668-7679.  7534“7536- 

Examination  in  regard  to  the  course  adopted  by  districts  requiring  assistance  from  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  arterial  drainage  ; two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  any  district  must  consent  to  the  drainage  scheme  before  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  is  given,  Stannell  1 1307-11335.  1 1395-1  H12-  } H45-.  1 1446— —Act  of  Parlia- 
ment necessary  in  every  case  of  the  formation  of  a drainage  district;  first  members  of  the 
District  Drainage  Board  named  in  the  Act,  ib.  11309.  1 1317-1 1321-— Statement  that 
the  engineer  of  the  district  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Board  of  Works;  belief  that 
the  appointment  by  the  Board  of  an  engineer-in-chief  to  superintend  the  works  would 
have  a good  effect  on  the  score  of  economy,  ib.  1 1323-11326,  11338.  11412. 11437-11444. 

Considerable  difficulty  in  purchasing  land  when  required  in  order  to  carry  out  some 
special  mode  of  drainage;  permissive  right  to  exchange  land  for  the  purposes  of  arterial 

drainage,  Stannell  11330,  11331 Statement  that  the  average  amount  advanced  by  the 

Board  of  Works  for  drainage  works  is  about  61.  is.  9 d.  per  statute  acre;  the  repay- 
ment of  this  advance  would  be  at  the  rate  of  6 s,  per  statute  acre,  or  10  s.  per  Irish  acre 

for  thirty-five  years, ib.  11332-11335 Explanation  that  the  land,  although  benefited 

by  the  drainage,  is  entirely  valueless  to  the  owner  for  thirty-five  years,  ib.  11335- 

Opinion  that  the  money  spent  by  the  Board  upon  drainage  in  Ireland  has  been  exces- 
sive; contention  that  all  the  enormous  work  which  has  been  done  could  have  been 
executed  for  a far  less  expenditure,  Stannell  113363  H337*  >1345>u3f6  Grounds 
for  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  the  Drainage  Act,  has 
been  to  bring  arterial  drainage  in  Ireland  to  a complete  standstill;  absolute  necessity  tor 
new  legislation  if  arterial  drainage  is  to  be  extended,  ib.  1 1347 — 1 1 35°*  1 A 3®3-  11375“ 

1 1 37  7*  1 *3933  1 '394-  11473_11475- 

Statement  that,  if  during  the  progress  of  a work  there  has  been  a judicial  rent  fixed, 
the  Public  Works  Commissioners  will  not  assess  on  the  tenant  any  portion  of  the 

instalment  rate  for  repaying  the  loan,  Stannell  11353.  11416 Enhanced  cost  of 

drainage  through  gravel,  ib.  11450. 

2.  Conclusions  as  to  the  Importance  of  a Great  Extension  of  Drainage,  with 
Suggestions  as  to  the  Amended  Arrangements  to  be  adopted : 

Pressing  want  of  a comprehensive  system  of  arterial  drainage  in  connection  with  the 

reclamation  of  waste  lands,  Sullivan  19-24- Great  advantage  if  the  central  plain  of 

Ireland,  and  the  bogs  generally,  were  drained,  trees  being  planted,  and  the  peat  being 

utilised  in  different  industries,  ib.  668-670.  1129-1133 Opinion  that  arterial  drainage 

and  inland  navigation  should  be  placed  under  a central  board , ib.  1097.  1 1 47* 

288.  6 I 2 Valuable 
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Drainage — continued. 

2.  Conclusions  as  to  the  Importance  of  a great  Extension,  fyc. — continued. 

Valuable  agricultural  effects  of  drainage  upon  an  extensive  scale,  though  witness  does 
not  anticipate  any  material  improvement  therefrom  as  regards  the  climate,  Sir  R.  Kane 

2898-2902 Special  importance  of  arterial  drainage  in  connection  with  improved 

agriculture,  ib.  3270 Consideration  of  the  system  as  regards  drainage  boards  and 

their  expenditure;  approval  of  control  in  the.  Board  of  Works  over  the  plans  and 
estimates,  ib.  3271-3282. 

Advantage  of  increased  powers  in  a central  board  for  the  removal  of  difficulties 
encountered  by  local  drainage  boards,  though  ihese  seem  to  be  doing  iheir  duty  fairly 

well,  Sir  R.  Kane  3316--3318.  3434-3438 Objection  to  a national  rate  for  drainage, 

though  there  should  be  a considerable  extension  of  the  prtsent  areas,  ib.  3319-3321.. 
3434-3439. 

Want  of  compulsion  in  the  matter  of  arterial  and  other  drainage;  expediency  of  en- 

larging  the  system  of  main  drains  started  in  1848,  O'Hara  5623-5627 Approval  of 

tenants  being  empowered  to  join  together  and  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  cany  out 
arterial  drainage  schemes  in  cases  where  the  proprietors  fail  to  join,  ib.  5929-/5933. 

Importance  attached  to  the  provision  by  Government  of  an  extended  system  of  arterial 
drainage,  the  tenants  not  having  capital  for  drainage  save  on  a very  limited  scale, 

Keating  6531-6533 Expediency  of  arterial  drainage  being  compulsory,  and  of  po wet- 

in  the  tenants  to  initiate  proceedings  and  to  obtain  the  required  drains  through  the 
Board  of  Works,  without,  the  landlords’  permission  being  necessary,  ib.  6595-6610. 

Less  arterial  drainage  required  in  the  reclamation  of  mountain  slopes  than  of  low- 
lands ; liability  of  the  latter  to  be  flooded  unless  they  are  properly  drained  simultane- 
ously with  the  improvement  of  the  former,  Kinahan  7531,  7532 Suggestions  for  an 

amended  formation  of  drainage  boards  and  districts  in  each  county,  each  district  to  be  in 
charge  of  a responsible  man ; unwillingness  of  owners,  under  the  present  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  to  form  districts,  it  being  belter  to  transfer  the  initiative  to  the  occupiers,  ib, 

7680-7699 Great  want  of  a comprehensive  system  of  arterial  drainage,  McDonald 

10120,  10121. 

Desirability  of  putting  the  arterial  drainage  upon  the  occupation  interest,  rather  than 
upon  the  actual  ownership  of  t.heland  ; explanation  that  at  present  if  the  drainage  scheme 

fails  the  whole  loss  is  thrown  on  the  landlord,  Stannell  11349-11353 Belief  that  the 

defective  state  of  tillage  in  Ireland  arises  in  a great  measure  from  the  want  of  drainage; 
beneficial  effect  of  drainage  upon  the  climate  as  well  as  upon  the  land,  ib.  11354- 
11356. 

Desirability  of  establishing  in  Ireland  a department  of  industry  with  which  should  be 

connected  the  duly  of  arterial  drainage,  Stannell  11447,  11448 Opinion  that  the 

State  alone  can  carry  out  an  effective  system  of  drainage  successfully  ; impossibility  for 

the  proprietor  to  secure  unanimity  of  action,  ib.  1 1449- Suggestion  that  the  difficulty 

of  proof  of  tide  on  succession  should  be  avoided,  by  attaching  the  amount  advanced  for 
drainage  to  the  occupation  interest,  ib.  11469-11471. 

Conclusion  submitted  in  Draft  Report  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
great  importance  of  an  extended  system  of  arterial  drainage,  App.  721,  722. 

See  also  Inny  Drainage.  Rathangan  Drainage.  Shannon  Drainage. 

Drawing  ( Technical  Schools).  Encouragement  to  be  given  to  instruction  in  drawing  at 
local  technical  schools,  Sullivan  869-871. 

Drinagh  Portland  Cement  and  Lime  Works  ( Wexford).  See  Cement. 

Drogheda.  Considerable  trade  formerly  at  Drogheda ; causes  of  its  decline,  Sullivan 

223-225 Failure  of  the  linen  trade  of  Drogheda  as  contrasted  with  its  success  in  the 

north  ; reference  hereon  to  the  unequal  operation  of  the  former  system  of  bounties, 
ib.  295-302. 

Drury,  John  G.  Replies  by  Mr.  John  G.  Drury  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  paper  manufacture,  and  the  causes  of  its 
decline,  App.  821. 

Dublin  College  of  Science.  See  College  of  Science. 

Dublin  Industrial  Exhibition.  Opinion  that  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1882  did  not  show 
any  marked  progress  in  the  matter  of  home  industries,  though  it  realised  more  than 

witness  anticipated.  Sir  R.  Kant  2855-2861 Witness  reported  upon  the  raw  materials 

and  ores  at  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1882,  some  of  the  exhibits  having  been  exceedingly 
good,  Hartley  8171-8174. See  also  Industrial  Exhibitions. 
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Dublin  Town  Council.  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  Beveridge,  town  clerk  of  Dublin,  to  the  .Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  dated  2nd  July  1885,  suggesting  the  names  of  certain  gentlemen 
for  giving  evidence  to  the  Committee  on  special  subjects,  App.  760. 

Report  of  a sub-committee  of  the  town  council  respecting  the  condition  of  the  indus- 
tries of  Ireland,  and  the  means  of  utilising  the  financial  resources  of  Ireland  for  their 
snppoit  and  development,  App.  784,  785. 

Special  report  by  Councillor  Peter  M'Donald  ; details  therein  as  to  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  different  industries  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  immense  natural  resouices 
of  Ireland  on  the  other,  with  conclusions  as  to  the  remedies  required,  App.  785-790. 

Dublin  and  Wicklow  Manure  Company.  Information  respecting  tile  variety  of  the  cbroinl 
operations  carried  on  at  the  manure  works  ; large  quantity  of  sulphur, c acd  made  euttrely 
from  the  Wicklow  sulphur  ore,  Slrype  12577  et  seq. 

Dundee.  Illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Dundee  jute  manufacture  of  the  successful  localisa- 
tion of  industiies  in  competition  with  similar  industries  in  new  localities,  Keating  6677, 
6678. 

Dwellings  of  the  Lower  Classes.  Importance  of  facilities  for  the  provision  of  ™P™™J 
homes  for  the  people,  as  a check  upon  emigration,  Sulhvan  1088,  1089  (steal  value 
of  industrial  development  as  contributing  to  unproved  homes,  >b.  1098,  1099. 

Plan  and  explanations  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Egan  for  cheap  cottages  for  labourers 
or  fishermen  ; estimated  cost  of  25  l.  each,  App.  931- 

Dues  (Donegal  Cottage  Industries ).  Pains  taken  by  witness  to  instruct  the  people  how  to 
find  native  dyes  from  the  bracken  and  lichens  ; aniline  dyes  not  permitted  to  be  used,  in 

the  manufacture  of  any  article,  Mrs.  Hart  12227.  12344-12354 - Very  great  import 

fnce  “at  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  culture  of  plants  which  lurotsh  enter 

material  for  dyes,  ib.  12348-12352 Statement  that  undyed  goods  wear  quite  as  well 

as  and  probably  better  than,  dyed  goods,  but  are  not  so  attractive  nor  so  easily  sol  , 
ib!  12353,  12354. See  also  Crap  (Dye  Production). 


Earthenware.  Good  opening  for  a large  manufacture  of  common  earthenware : good  clay 
and  fire-clay  available,  Parkinson  2218-2222. 

See  also  China  Manufacture.  Clay.  Pottery. 

Fason  Charles.  Paper  by  Mr.  C.  Eason,  of  Adelaide-road,  Dublin,  on  the  subject  of 
railways  in  Ireland!  the  rates  charged,  and  the  practice  in  the  United  States  as  to  the 
control  of  rates  by  Railway  Commissioners;  suggestions  as  to  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
in  this  direction  by  a Railway  Commission  for  Ireland,  App.  851-854. 

Eaton,  Matthew.  Letter  from  Mr.  M.  Eaton  dated  Dublin,  1 oth  Inly  >^5,  ■*!« j"/  *°  *e 
heavy  local  rates  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  the  through  rates  from  England,  App. 
839,  840. 

Education  ( National  Schools)  : 

General  want  of  practical  education  as  regards  industrial  matters,  the  national  schoc is 
having  directed  the  population  to  literary  or  clerical  pursuits  ; large  1 of  the 

emio-rants  who  have  no  knowledge  except  fur  clerkships,  Sullivan  14  7 >6-  127,  128. 

176-182 Defective  system  of  the  national  schools,  the  education  not  being  sufficiently 

practical  or  industrial,  Redmond  2537.  2539-2540.  2660-2662. 

Steady  improvement  going  on  of  late  in  the  educational  condition 
people,  though  for  many  years  there  was  great  retrogression  as  a result  of  the  buxine. 

Sir  R.  Kane  3013-3015 Advantage  of  the  national  schools  over  the  middle  schools 

as  regards  the  amount  of  practical  education,  ib.  3122,  3123 Steady  increase  in  the 

education  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  witness  objecting  to  a decrease  of  literary  mstiuctioti 
but  fully  approving  of  the  addition  of  mechanical  leaching,  ib.  3503-3509- 

Importance  of  the  girls  at  the  national  schools  being  taught  household  work,  instead 
of  their  looking  forward  to  become  teachers,  O'Hara  5534-5537-  5621.  5073.  5074 
Undue  diversion  of  children  from  the  schools  to  work  in  the  fields,  ib  6081-6083 
Entire  failure  of  the  system  of  primary  education  to  produce  any  beneficial  etlect  as 
regards  national  industries,  ib.  6084-6086. 

Groat  misfortune  under  the  national  school  system,  in  so  far  as  the  chilfiMn  are  not 
taught  the  use  of  their  hands,  Keating  6417.  6447-6449— Expedrency  of  a complete 
change  in  the  curriculum  of  the  national  schools,  together  with  a new  class  ot  teachers, 
ib.  6741-6744. 
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Edvcation  (National  Sc hools)— continued. 

Approval  of  an  Irish  Education  Department  subject  to  the  control  of  the  popular 

vote,  Keating  6745.  6748 Strong  objection  to  school  boards  ; alternative  proposed  as 

to  the  control  of  local  education,  ib.  6746,  6747.  6962-6971 . 

Further  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  a central  Education  Department,  to  be  entirely 
under  Irish  influence,  and  working  in  harmony  with  the  religious  authority,  Keating 

6959-8964 Satisfactory  working  of  the  system  of  State-aided  education  in  England 

through  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council;  modifications  necessary  in 
the  case  of  Ireland,  ib.  6965-6971. 

Facility  to  employment  in  Ireland  if  youths  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  trades 
instead  of  their  education  being  confined  to  literary  and  theoretical  acquirements.  Sir  R. 
Cusack  9524-9531  ; M‘Donald  10138-10148. 

See  also  Queen’s  Colleges.  Technical  Education. 

Egan,  John  Lloyd.  Letter  from  J.  L.  Egan,  dated  Sligo,  27  July  1885,  strongly  urging 
the  conversion  into  Crown  lands  of  the  enormous  Admiralty  shoals  in  the  embayments 
round  the  coast;  great  benefits  anticipated  on  the  score  of  climate,  &c.,  App.  928-930. 

Plan  and  explanations  submitted  by  Mr.  Egan,  for  cheap  cottages  for  labourers  or 
fishermen;  estimated  cost  of  25/.  each, App.  931. 

Egg  Traffic  (Railways).  Model  settlements  for  the  division  of  the  receipts  on  egg  traffic 
between  certain  places  in  Ireland  and  stations  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way, App.  920-927. 

Embroidery.  Remarkable  facility  with  which  the  peasants  in  Donegal  and  Galway  work 
to  sample;  patterns  of  high-class  work  procured  by  witness  and  successfully  copied  by 

the  workpeople,  Mrs.  Hart  12186-12189 Desirability  of  establishing  a system  of 

technical  education  in  embroidery  and  needlework  ; large  amount  of  skill  and  imitative 
power  possessed  by  the  people,  12189-12191.  12286-12299. 

Additional  evidence  in  regard  to  the  designs  for  embroidery  work  as  taken  by  witness  from 
illuminated  books  of theseventh  century;  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  peasant  o-irls 
imitated  the  patterns  given  to  them  from  these  books,  Mrs.  Hurt  1 2290- 1 2292. 1 2355-1 2357. 

Emigration  : 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  great  Evils  of  Emigration;  immense 

Money  Value  of  the  Labour  thus  Withdrawn  from  the  Country. 

2.  Injurious  Effect  upon  England  as  well  as  Ireland. 

3.  Effect  as  regards  the  Rate  of  Wages. 

4.  Question  of  Emigration  by  Families. 

5.  Shopkeepers. 

6.  Unfit  Training  for  Success  as  Emigrants. 

7.  Check  to  Emigration  if  there  were  Efficient  Industrial  Education. 

8.  Effect  of  Insecurity  of  Land  Tenure. 

9.  Remittances  from  the  United  States. 

10.  Means  of  inducing  the  Return  of  Emigrants  in  Possession  of  Capital. 


1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  great  Evils  of  Emigration  ; immense  Money 
Value  of  the  Labour  thus  Withdrawn  from  the  Country : 

Very  prejudicial  effect  of  the  continuous  and  extensive  emigration  upon  the  prosecution 
of  home  manufactures  and  industries,  this  evil  being  the  result,  mainly,  of  want  of  employ- 
ment, Sullivan  7-13.  126-  151.  254,  255 .The  youth,  upon  whom  the  future  of  the 

country  depends,  are  all  leaving  it,  ib.  1 1.  183, 

Calculation  that  every  emigrant  represents  a loss  of  100Z.  to  the  State;  similar  con- 
clusion arrived  at  m Germany,  Sullivan  714-717 Involuntary  character  of  much  of 

the  emigration  from  Ireland,  ib.  842,843 Necessity  of  emigration  being  checked  if 

the  land  is  to  be  properly  tilled,  ib.  846. 

Very  large  emigration  in  the  present  year,  though  witness  considers  the  temptations 

are  fallacious,  Sullivan  908-912 Twofold  mischief  from  emigration,  as  leading  to  loss 

of  wealth  as  well  as  labour,  ib.  935 


Strong  condemnation  of  emigration,  it  being  infinitely  better  to  keep  the  youth  of  the 
country  at  home,  and  to  spend  the  public  money  in  the  development  of  native  industries, 

Richmond  2650-2653.  2663-2668 Injurious  effect  through  the  families  of  emigrants 

being  often  left  as  a burden  on  the  rates,  ib,  2666 Mischief  of  emigration  as  causing 

a want  both  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  at  home,  ib.  2667,  2668. 

Entire  adherence  of  witness  .to  the  views  recorded  by  him  forty  years  ago  as  to  the  pre- 
judicial effect  of  emigration  ; immense  decrease  in  the  population  since  that  time,  Sir  R. 
Kane  3019-3021  -Evil  of  emigration  as  taking  away  the  young  and  strong;  advantage 
rather  of  an  increased  population  if  remunerative  employment  can  be  obtained,  ib.  3152- 

3'54-  3161,  3162 Concurrence  in  the  view  that  emigration  has  been  exceedingly 

detrimental 
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Emigration^-  continued. 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  great  Evils  of  Emigration , fyc. — continued, 

detrimental  to  the  development  of  Irish  industries,  Sir  R.Kane  3295 Further  discoun- 

tenance of  emigration,  it  being  preferable  to  encourage  migration  under  certain  conditions, 
ib.  3668-3670. 

Mischievous  effect  of  the  emigration  of  the  able-bodied  labourers,  the  land  greatly  dete- 
riorating through  bad  tillage,  O'Hara  5583-5588- Entire  concurrence  in  the  view  that 

Ireland  has  been  too  much  depopulated  by  emigration,  and  that  labour  is  the  main 
essential  of  industrial  prosperity  and  of  wealth,  ib.  6311-6315. 

Further  deprecation  of  the  extensive  emigration  of  the  able-bodied,  whilst  the  children 
are  left  behind,  O'Hara  6313.  6331 . 6106,  6107.  611 7-61 23.  6339-6348 — : Reference 
to  emigration  as  taking  away  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  and  the  life-blood  of 
the  land,  ib.  6313. 

Evils  from  the  continued  emigration  as  draining  the  life-blood  of  the  country,  Keating 

6404 Effect  of  the  famine  in  leading  to  emigration,  the  latter  being  a main  cause  of 

the  want  of  prosperity,  ib.  6437-6439-  6758,  6759 Calculation  that  every  able-bodied 

emigrant  entails  a loss  of  50  l.  a-year  to  the  countiy,  and  that  for  every  such  emigrant  an 

acre  of  land  goes  out  of  tillage,  ib.  6439 Insufficient  labour  supply  owing  to  excessive 

emigration,  6565,  6566. 

Necessity  of  emigration  from  over-populated  districts  unless  adjacent  waste  lands  be 
reclaimed  ; statement  hereon  as  to  the  great  national  cost  of  emigration,  and  as  to  the 
large  benefit  thereby  to  the  United  States,  Kinahan  7835,  7836.  7847-7855 — -Opinion 
that  emigrants  scattered  throughout  the  country  in  the  States  represent  a capital  value 
of  more  than  i,ooo7.  a-piece,  but  that  when  congregate  d in  the  towns  they  are  an  encum- 
brance rather  than  a benefit,  ib.  7849-7855. 

Witness  considers  that  emigration  is  the  greatest  curse  that  has  ever  happened  to 
Ireland ; that  is,  on  the  principle  that  labour  creates  wealth,  M‘ Mahon  9042. 

2.  Injurious  Effect  upon  England  as  well  as  Ireland  : 

Disastrous  effects  of  Irish  emigration  as  regards  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  Keating 
6762-6771 Calculations  as  to  the  enormous  loss  of  annual  revenue  to  English  manu- 

factures through  the  loss  of  market  represented  by  the  great  decrease  of  Irish  population 
as  compared  with  the  increase  which,  under  different  conditions,  would  have  ensued,  ib. 

6766-^771 Comment  upon  the  inaction  of  the  represen  tames  m Parliament  of 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  in  their  not  opposing  Irish  emigration,  ib.  6768.  6950- 
6958. 

Great  injury  to  England  as  well  as  to  Ireland  when  able-bodied  emigrants  leave  the 
latter  country,  as  lessening  the  power  of  production  and  of  consumption,  MeDonald 
10196-10198. 

3.  Effect  as  regards  the  Rate  of  W ages  : 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  emigration  tends  to  increase  the  wages  of  those  who  remain 
at  home  and  is  so  far  beneficial ; prejudicial  effect  as  reducing  the  labour  on  the  tillage, 
Sullivan  106-121.  254,  255. 

Probability  that  emigration  has  had  some  effect  as  regards  increase  of  wages.  Sir  R. 
Kane  3022. 

4.  Question  of  Emigration  by  Families  : 

Advantage  in  some  districts  if  the  surplus  population  were  assisted  by  the  Stale  to 

emigrate;  that  is,  in  families,  old  and  young  together,  Sullivan  666,  667;  670- Very 

limited  extent  to  which  whole  families  have  emigrated,  or  consolidation  of  holdings  lias 

resulted,  ib.  853-860 Less  objection  to  emigration  if  whole  families  were  assisted  out 

of  congested  districts,  Sir  R.  Kane  3328-3340.  3345,  3346- 

Approval  under  certain  conditions  of  emigration  by  families ; expediency,  however,  of 
Government  funds  being  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the 

country  rather  than  to  any  form  of  emigration,  O'Hara  6331-6336.  6339-6348 

Illustration  of  the  impolicy  of  large  expenditure  on  emigration  of  families  when  the 
money  might  so  much  better  be  expended  on  agricultural  development  at  home,  Keating 
6764, 6765. 

5.  Shopkeepers: 

Extensive  departures  of  shopkeepers  and  small  tradesmen  through  the  decay  of  the 
rural  population,  Sullivan  12.  844,  845. 

6.  Unfit  Training  for  Success  as  Emigrants: 

Very  little  art  teaching  or  technical  instruction  in  the  national  schools,  so  that  the 

people  are  not  well  qualified  as  emigrants,  Sullivan  847-849- Disadvantage  to  the 

emigrants  themselves  in  being  without  educational  qualifications,  Sir  R.  Kane  3022. 
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Emigration — continued. 

7.  Check  to  Emigration  if  there  icerc  Efficient  Industrial  Education : 

Less  emigration  of  valuable  labour  if  there  were  a proper  system  of  industrial  educa 
tion,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9525. 

8.  Effect  of  Insecurity  of  Land  Tenure: 

Impetus  to  emigration  by  reason  of  the  insecurity  of  tenure,  tendency  on  the  other 
hand  of  the  Land  Act  10  check  emigration.  Sir  R.  Kane  863,  864.  3028,  3029. 

9.  Remittances  from  ike  United  States : 

Belief  that  the  money  remitted  from  America  in  aid  of  emigration  comes  mainly  from 
domestic  service,  Sullivan  1079-1082. 

10.  Means  of  inducing  the  Return  of  Emigrants  in  Possession  of  Capital: 

Suggestion  that  if  the  landlords  were  induced  to  sell  in  small  lots  many  former  emi- 
grants would  probably  become  purchasers,  and  would  return  to  settle  in  Ireland,  and 
would  take  the  old  people  from  the  holdings  where  they  were  left  by  the  emigrants, 

O’  tiara  5628.  5631,  5632 Advantage  further  attached  to  the  return  of  emigrants 

with  capital  from  America,  if  land  could  be  purchased  by  them  in  lots  of  from  too  to  200 
acres,  ib.  6105-6108.  6124-6134. 

See  also  Connemara,  4.  Migration. 

Employment  (. Labour.  Supply): 

Room  for  a large  increase  of  employment  in  connection  with  improved  cultivation, 

Sullivan  17,  18 Concurrence  in  the  view  that  surplus  labour  should  be  employed  in 

producing  manufactures  at  home  rather  than  that  the  surplus  food  should  be  exchanged 
for  manufactures  from  abroad,  ib,  927-931. 

Extensive  employment  to  be  given  in  connection  with  planting  on  a large  scale,  Hull 
1989.2156;  Howitz  4630.  5014-5019.  5117-5121.  5405,  5406.  5506;  Keating  6708, 

6709.  6886 Insufficient  labour  at  times  for  tillage  purposes  through  the  excessive 

emigration,  Redmond  2667,  2668. 

Difficulty  at  times  in  obtaining  the  required  supply  of  labour  in  parts  of  Leinster,  Sir 

R.  Kane  3024 Opinion  that  notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  population  from  eight 

to  five  millions  there  is  still  sufficient  labour  available  under  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  ib.  3031-3034. 

Further  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  of  agricultural  labour  now  available  in 
Ireland  is  sufficient;  that  is,  in  conjunction  with  an  improved  system  of  cultivation  and  a 

more  extended  use  of  inachineiy.  Sir  R.  Acme  3139-3161 Doubt  as  to  children  only  ten 

years  old,  or  very  elderly  people,  being  much  employed  in  the  fields,  ib.  3148-3151. 

Much  more  employment  on  a dairy  farm  and  in  butter-making  than  on  a stock  farm 

of  similar  size,  Lane  4549-4551.  4553 Useful  employment  to  be  given  in  connection 

with  the  supplementary  industries  (such  as  toy-making  and  wood-carving)  to  be  created 

by  afforestation,  Howitz  4741-4747.  4786-4794.  4938-4943-  4952-4968 Room  for 

much  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  handles  to  axes,  &c.,  and  of  spokes,  shafts,  &c., 
ib.  4961. 

Great  difficulty  at  times  in  obtaining  labour  owing  to  the  excessive  emioration 

Keating  6565,  6566 Instance  in  the  case  of  a farm  belonging  to  Lord  Lucan°of  the 

importance  of  the  labour  supply  being  on  the  farm,  instead  of  being  hired  from  outside, 
ib.  6566. 

Mischief  through  the  want  of  employment  of  the  peasantry  during  the  winter;  advan- 
tage of  cottage  industries  on  this  score,  Donald  10164.  50167,  10168,  Mrs.  Hart 

12181.  12192 Increased  employment  if  there  were  more  tillage  and  less  grass  land, 

M’Donald  10172,  10173. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Butter.  Cottage  Industries.  Dairy  Farming . Emigration. 
Iron.  Kelp.  Labouring  Classes.  Linen.  Planting  and  Afforestation, 
12.  Population.  Technical  Education.  Waste  Lands,  fyc. 

Engineering.  Increased  attention  being  paid  by  Cambridge  University  to  engineering  and 

modern  education,  Hartley  8495,  8496 Great  advantage  of  the  importance  attached 

to  engineering  m the  Royal  Universities,  witness  approving  of  independent,  universities  in 

Dublin  as  well  as  in  Cork  and  Belfast,  ib.  8501,  8502 Several  engineering  students 

who  pass  through  the  Dublin  College  of  Science,  the  bulk  of  these  leaving  Ireland 
through  insufficient  employment  for  theni  in  the  country,  ib.  8619-8628. 

Ensilage.  Advantage  from  the  use  of  ensilage  for  cattle  feeding,  Sullivan  519-521 

Improvement  expected  as  regards  butter  production  by  adopting  the  ensilage  system. 

Lane  4060-4064 Great  value  of  ensilage  (or  the  silo  system)  in  connection  with  winter 

dairying,  ib.  4534,  4535. 

Envelopes. 
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Envelopes.  Large  manufactory  for  envelopes  in  Dublin,  the  paper  being  all  imported, 
Parkinson  2237. 

Esparto  Grass.  Failure  of  attempts  to  grow  esparto  grass  on  reclaimed  marsh  land, 
Kinahan  7624-7626. 

Estuaries  ( Reclamation  of  Waste  Lands).  Distinction  between  mud  lands  and  slob  lands, 

these  existing  more  or  less  in  all  the  estuaries,  Kinahan  7618-7620 Excellent  grazing 

land  into  which  the  slob  and  mud  lands  in  the  estuaries  may  be  converted,  ib.  7622 - 

Advantage  in  the  reclamation  lands  in  each  estuary  being  under  a board  and  of  their 
being  divided  into  lots  for  cultivation,  ib.  7623. 

Eucalyptus.  Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  introducing  the  eucalyptus  into  Ireland,  the 
climate  being  hardly  suitable,  Howitz  4693-4696. 

Evictions , Injurious  effect  as  regards  Irish  industries  through  the  laws  passed  for  facilitat- 
ing eviction,  Sullivan  758-760 Value  of  checks  upon  eviction  and  increase  of  rents 

as  restraining  emigration,  ib.  946-948. 

Efficacy  of  eviction  as  a means  of  securing  payment  of  rent  under  the  plan  for  State 
purchase  of  the  land  and  re-sale  to  the  occupiers ; advantage  on  this  score  in  public 
opinion  being  in  favour  of  the  proposed  scheme,  Keating  6878. 

See  also  Land  Tenure. 

Ewens,  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  a woollen  manufacturer  in  Glasgow;  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  question  of  banking  in  Ireland,  and  has  published  a book  on 
the  subject,  12735-12738.  13460-13464. 

Information  generally  as  to  the  working  of  Irish  banking  business;  close  restrictions 
under  which  the  system  of  banking  is  carried  on,  13465-13468.  13472-13474 — —Effect 
of  the  present  banking  law  that  no  banks  of  issue  have  been  started  since  1844  either  in 

Ireland  or  Scotland,  13465-13468 Check  upon  trade  and  industry  consequent  upon 

the  Bank  Act  of  1844;  13466. 

Decided  approval  of  establishing  banks  in  Ireland  with  an  unlimited  note  issue, 

13469-13471 Suggestions  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  a run  upon  a 

bank  in  the  event  of  a panic,  13472 Assertion  that  as  a consequence  of  the  Bank 

Act  the  supply  of  capital  and  money  to  the  several  industrial  classes  is  very  much  con- 
tracted, 13472. 

Large  amount  of  capital  which  is  withdrawn  from  Ireland  for  investment  in  London, 

1 3472- Great  importance  of  the  establishment  in  Ireland  of  banks  for  the  people, 

similar  to  those  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  13472-13474. 

F. 

Fahie,  Angelo,  c.B.  Abstract  of  evidence  supplied  to  the  Dublin  Town  Council  by  Mr. 
Fahie  as  to  the  mineral  and  other  resources  of  Ireland,  the  pottery  and  other  industries, 
and  the  remedial  measures  required  for  the  removal  of  the  present  depression,  App.  763, 
764. 

Famine.  Disastrous  effect  of  the  famine  of  1846,  the  industrial  spirit  of  the  people  having 
been  completely  shattered,  though  there  is  now  a process  of  recovery.  Sir  R.  Kane  2903- 

2907 Inability  of  the  tenants  to  meet  the  pressure  from  famines  as  they  have  no 

reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  Keating  6404-6406. 

Way  in  which  insecurity  of  tenure  was  a direct  cause  of  the  famine  of  1846  ; Keating 
6436— — Direct  effect  of  the  famine  in  leading  to  the  extensive  emigration,  ib.  6437- 

6439.  6758,  6759 Disastrous  effect  of  the  famine,  as  regards  cottage  industries, 

M‘ Mahon  8957.  gio3,  9109.  9111,  91 12- 

Farmers  ( Tenants).  See  Agriculture.  Dairy  Farming.  Emigration.  I.and 

Tenure.  Land  Purchase.  Rents. 

Fee,  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  the  holder  of  a farm  of  fifty  acres  (Irish) 
on  Lord  Annalley’s  estate  near  Longford ; holds  loo  Irish  acres  altogether,  10692- 
10696. 

Numerous  occupations  carried  on  by  witness,  who  visited  America  wiih  the  object  of 

learning  the  building  trade,  10697-10706.  10743,  10744 Statement  that  the  excessive 

freights  by  canal  have  not  encouraged  him  as  a manufacturer,  10704 Brickyard 

started  by  witness  seven  years  ago  at  a cost  2,000  l. ; consumption  of  1,500  tons  of  coal 
in  this  brickyard  in  the  year  1884,  whilst  he  paid  1,000/.  for  canal  freight  in  the  same 
year,  10705-10709. 

Impossibility  of  selling  the  bricks  at  all  if  sent  by  railway,  on  account  of  the  excessive 

rates,  10710-10713 Information  respecting  the  prohibitive  rates  charged  on  the 
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Fee,  Thomas  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Royal  Canal  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  ; bad  state  of  the  canal  as  regards  weeds  and 
insufficient  depth  of  water,  10714-10743.  10746. 

Entire  absence  of  dredging  on  the  Royal  Canal  : opinion  that  if  properly  dredged,  and 
the  weeds  cut,  ihe  time  between  Longford  and  Dublin  would  be  shortened  by  about  two 

days,  10725-10735 Statement  that  if  the  canal  was  in  proper  order  bricks  could  be 

delivered  in  Dublin  for  2 s.  6 d.  a ton,  whereas  it  now  costs  4 s. ; 10736,  10737 Com- 

plaints made  to,  and  unsatisfactorily  answered  by,  the  railway  company  owning  the 
canal,  10740-10742. 

Large  extension  of  witness’  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  bricks,  &c.,  if  there  were 
proper  railway  and  canal  facilities,  10742-10746 Impossibility  of  getting  from  Long- 
ford to  Belfast  by  railway  in  sufficient  time  to  do  a profitable  business,  10743 High 

character  of  the  men  employed  by  witness,  who  are  all  Irishmen,  10744,  10745. 

[Second  Examination.]— Further  examination  as  to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  canal 
between  Longford  and  Dublin  ; entire  absence  of  cover  under  which  goods  can  be  stowed, 
11078-11105.  11125,  11126.  11226-11242 Unsuccessful  complaints  made  to  the  rail- 
way company  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  canal,  11080-11083.  11169 The  working 

expenses  of  sending  bricks  from  Longford  to  Dublin  by  the  canal  are  about  4 s.  a ton  ; 
impossibility  of  getting  any  profit  with  such  a charge,  11089-11093.  11095.  11204- 
11211. 

Prohibitive  charges  of  8 s 4 d.  a ton  made  by  the  railway  for  the  conveyance  of  bricks 
to  Dublin  ; belief  that  with  a rate  of  3 s.  4 d.  a ton  the  railway  would  have  a considerable 

profit,  1 1094-1 1098.  11 185-1 1 192.  1 1 198-1  1203 Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the 

railway  charge  in  Scotland  for  the  conveyance  of  bricks  is  rather  less  than  three- 

farthings  per  ton  per  mile,  11098.  11194-11197 Large  trade  which  could  be  carried 

on  from  Longford,  both  to  the  north  and  sooth,  if  the  communications  were  improved; 
large  quantity  of  coal  which  might  be  taken  from  Lough  Allan,  1 1 100-1 1106.1 1127- 
11133.  11154-11157.  11213-11224. 

Inadequate  railway  accommodation  generally  in  the  county  Longford;  entire  absence 

of  communication  to  the  important  town  of  Granard,  11106,  11107.  11134-11140 

Opinion  that  the  amount  of  goods  traffic  through  the  district  would  not  jnstify  the  con- 
struction of  a railway  from  Longford  to  Roscommon,  1 1 108, 1 1 109 Complaint  that  the 

railway  system  to  the  north  of  Ireland  is  intolerable;  impossibility  of  going  to  and  from 
Longford  and  Dublin  in  the  same  day,  11110-11117.  11123.  1 1 134-1 1140. 

Schedule  prepared  by  witness  showing  the  total  cost  of  conveying  goods  from  Longford 

to  Dublin,  per  ten,  by  canal,  and  by  railway,  11118-11120 Great  falling  off  in  the 

trade  of  Longford  since  the  year  1870,  which' is  entirely  due  to  the  want  of  railway  and 
canal  facilities,  1 1 121-1 1 124.  1 1127-1  1 132. 

Difficulties  experienced  . by  witness  through  the  raising  of  the  rent  of  his  farm; 
reduction  obtained  on  application  to  the  Land  Court,  11141-11143 Loss  of  the  privi- 

lege of  turf  cutting,  not  only  by  witness,  but  many  other  tenants;  strong  complaint  on 

this  score,  11144-11153 Large  business  which  might  be  done  in  the  local  timber 

trade,  were  it  not  for  the  excessive  railway  rates  and  the  canal  tolls,  11157-1 1 168. 

Desire  on  the  part  of  the  Longford  people  to  do  business  with  Belfast  if  they  had 
railway  facilities;  twelve  hours  journey  to  Belfast  from  Longford,  although  the  distance 

is  but  1 10  miles,  1 1 170-1 1 184 Order  received  from  Dublin  by  witness  for  2,000,000 

bricks,  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  on  account  of  the  railway  rate,  11202,  11203. 
11210 Superior  character  of  the  coal  obtained  at  Lough  Allan,  1 1223. 

Conclusion  that  the  condition  of  the  Irish  railways  tends  to  strangle  local  manufac- 
tures, and  to  prevent  their  development,  11225 Statement  that  in  the  county  Cavan 

dealers  prefer  to  send  their  cattle  along  the  road,  because  of  the  high  charges  of  the 
railway  companies,  11225. 

Information  in  connection  with  the  correspondence  between  witness  and  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  respecting  the  condition  of  the  canal,  and  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  railway,  11226-11242. 

Fibrous  Plants.  Great  variety  of  fibrous  plants  (besides  flax)  which  might  be  extensively 

produced  in  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Kane  3231-3240 Facility  of  producing  a particular 

plant  or  moss,  which  can  be  used  for  brooms  and  brushes,  Howitz  4702. 

Findlay,  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Large  experience  of  witness  in  ihe  con- 
struction and  working  of  railways  ; at  present  he  is  the  general  manager  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  10747-10749. 

Investigations  made  by  witness,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Brassey,  in  regard  to 

railway  extensions  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  10747-10749 English  railways 

which  have  control  over,  or  working  arrangements  with,  Irish  railways ; two  millions 

sterling  . 
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Findlay,  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

sterling  spent  by  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Irish  traffic,  107.50,  10751. 

Adoption  in  the  year  1864,  of  a system  of  through  booking  between  England  and 
Ireland  in  regard  to  goods  ; rates  for  through  booking  fixed  by  a conference  of  goods 
managers  ol  both  countries,  10752-10756.  10808-10811.  10827-10830.  11071-11077 

Conclusion  that  the  rates  on  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway  are  fair,  and 

such  as  any  English  manager  would  make  for  the  conveyance  of  traffic,  10754, 
t°7o5* 

Statement  that  in  Ireland  the  goods  trains  are  fairly  well  loaded  ; perishable  traffic, 
such  as  poultry,  butter,'  and  eggs,  conveyed  in  Ireland  by  passenger  trains  more  fre- 
quently than  is  the  case  in  England,  10756-10760.  10812,  10813 Considerable  dead 

meat  traffic  between  England  and  Ireland;  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  to  give  facilities  for  carrying  ou  this  trade  by  building  cool 
chambers  or  refrigerator  vans,  10756-10760.  10895. 

Opinion  that  in  Ireland  the  mixing  of  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  does  not  cause 
delay,  as  the  trains  are  not  timed  so  fast  as  in  England,  10758 Considerable  develop- 

ment of  both  the  passenger  and  the  goods  traffic  between  England  and  Ireland  since  the 
year  1865;  estimate  that  of  this  traffic  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  gets 
more  than  half  of  the  passengers,  and  rather  less  of  the  goods,  10761-10768.  10814, 

10815.11050-11054 Decided  increase  in  the  price  of  Irish  commodities  delivered 

into  the  English  markets;  belief  that  a more  careful  manufacture  of  Irish  butter  wonld 
always  keep  it  near  to  the  top  of  the  market,  10767,  10768.  11004. 

Important  feature  in  the  present  s\ stem  of  through  traffic,  that  an  Irish  farmer  can 
consign  his  goods  direct  to  the  purchaser  in  England,  without  the  intervention  of  a 

middleman,  10768-10770 Shipping  notes  given  by  the  railway  companies  to  the 

producer  in  Ireland,  which  pass  as  bills  of  lading  upon  which  they  can  obtain  advances 
from  the  banks,  10770-10773.  10818-10822. 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  local  rates  in  Ireland,  and  the  comparison  they 
bear  to  those  in  England  ; conclusion  that  they  must  be  fixed  in  regard  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  control  the  fixing  of  rates  in  England,  10774,  10775,  10827-10831. 

10845-10864.  10877,  10878.  10931-10997.  11034-11042 Statement  that  railway 

companies  are  bound  in  their  own  interest  to  give  suitable  rates  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  traffic;  largest  traders  always  the  most  easily  satisfied  with  the  railway  rates, 
because  they  understand  both  sides  of  the  question,  10774,  10775.  10836. 

Information  respecting  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1.867* 
and  by  the  Royal  Commission,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  led  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Irish  railways  by  the  Government;  entire  disagreement  of  witness  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  and  by  the  Committee,  10776-10788.  11055- 
11060 Grounds  for  dissenting  from  the  proposal  to  adopt  a mileage  scheme  applic- 

able to  all  distances ; contention  that  ordinary  competition  was  much  better  than  any 
Government  solution  of  the  difficulty,  10781-10783. 

Opinion  of  the  Commission  of  1867  that  the  condition  of  the  Irish  and  the  Belgian 
railways  (a  great  part  of  the  latter  having  been  acquired  by  the  Government)  was 
analagous ; comment  on  the  reduction  of  rates  in  the  latter  case,  10784—10786 
Belief  that  if  the  rates  of  the  Irish  railways  had  been  reduced  in  the  same  way  as  those 
in  Belgium,  it  would  mean  the  absolute  loss  of  the  original  capital,  10786-10788. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  developing  the  railway  system  in  Ireland,  10789 

et  seq. Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Government  made  a mistake  in  giving  or 

providing  guarantees  for  the  construction  of  tramways,  10789  el  seq.  11061-11070. 

Opinion  that  in  Ireland  the  country  should  be  divided  into  territories  or  districts  as  in 
France,  with  facilities  given  to  certain  railway  companies  to  serve  these  districts ; power 
should  also  be  given  to  the  parent  companies  to  acquire  any  little  independent  railways 

which  might  exist,  10789,  10790.  10799-10803.  11,041.  11061-11067 Belief  that 

there  is  no  part  of  Ireland  where  it  would  pay  to  spend  money  for  the  construction  of 
new  railways,  10789. 

Contention  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  construct  branch  railways  in 
Ireland  at  the  public  expense  for  the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  10789-10792.  10804.  10823-10826.  10838,  10839.  11005,  11006 Dis- 

approval of  any  break  of  gauge,  notwithstanding  that  a levy  thousands  a mile  might  be 

saved  by  adopting  a narrow  gauge,  10791,  10792 Probable  development  of  the  traffic 

on  branch  lines,  so  that  they  would  provide  a sinking  fund,  and  eventually  repay  the 
cost  of  constiuction,  10792. 

Proposal  as  regards  the  projected  branch  lines,  that  the  parent  companies  should  work 

them  at  a rate  not  exceeding  cost  price,  10792,  10793.  11066-11070 Desirability  in 

the  event  of  Government  construction  that  there  should  be  a Government  director  on  the 

various  boards,  10798.  10801-10804 Belief  that  in  the  case  of  the  best  railways  in 
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Findlay,  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Ireland  the  interest  on  the  debenture  stock  is  not  higher  than  that  paid  in  England, 
10805-10807. 

Statement  that  there  is  active  competition  in  regard  to  service  and  accommodation  for 
goods  and  passengers  between  England  and  Ireland,  but  none  in  regard  to  rates,  10828 

Absence  of  any  special  facilities  in  the  case  of  goods  sent  to  and  from  Ireland  and 

England  several  times  during  the  process  of  manufacture;  fair  rates  fixed  in  the  first 

instance,  the  same  rates  being  charged  if  sent  back  twenty  times,  10832-10835 

Explanation  of  the  method  by  which  the  railway  companies  divide  the  rates  when  goods 
pass  over  several  lines,  10836,  10837. 

Decided  opinion  that  Lord  Spencer  was  altogether  wrong  in  promoting  the  con- 
struction of  tramways  in  Ireland,  10842-10844.  1 1005-1 1007 Belief  that  in  the  case 

of  rates  which  bear  heavily  on  the  Irish  traders,  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  go 
to  headquarters,  and  make  a representation  as  to  what  is  wanted,  in  order  to  obtain 
redress,  10848.  10977,  10978. 

Entire  independence  of  the  Irish  companies  in  their  traffic  arrangements  with  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company ; the  only  working  arrangement  with  an  Irish 
railway  company  is  with  the  Great  Northern  as  to  the  steamers  plying  between  Greenore 

and  Holyhead,  10853,  10854.  10873 Considerable  interest  in  the  capital  of  Irish 

railways  possessed  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Company;  explanation  that  the 
company  are  simply  shareholders  in  the  several  railways  to  the  extent  of  their  interest, 
10865-10876. 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  to  obtain  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  between  Holyhead  and  Kings- 
town in  the  year  1883;  eventual  withdrawal  of  the  company,  upon  which  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  got  the  contract  upon  their  own  terms,  10879-10886 

Assertion  that  all  the  through-rate  arrangements  which  have  been  made  by  the 

London  and  North  Western  Company  have  been  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  and  for  the 
people  of  Ireland  ; through  rates  do  not  in  any  way  operate  as  a discouragement  to  home 
industry,  10887-10894. 

Desirability  of  a continuous  Irish  gauge  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country;  argu- 
ment that  the  advantage  of  cheapness  in  the  construction  of  narrow-gauge  lines  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  extra  cost  that  would  be  involved  in  working  two 
separate  systems,  10898-10905. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  goods  between  England  and  Ireland  ; 
Irish  classification  higher  generally  than  in  England,  10908-10930.  10946,  10947. 

10998-11003 -Explanation  that  English  classification  applies  to  through  rates  in 

operation  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  Irish  classification  only  to  the  local  traffic 
on  Irish  railways,  10913-10915. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  Railway  Commissioners  are  not  the  fittest  tribunal  to  decide 
as  to  the  classification  between  the  three  countries,  10916 Approval  of  the  classifica- 

tion being  the  same  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  10917.  10930. 

Conclusion  that  the  absence  of  coal  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  England,  materially 

operates  against  manufactures  in  the  former  country,  10918 -Exceedingly  low  rates 

for  coals  in  England  on  account  of  the  competition  of  markets;  the  actual  cost  of  the 
conveyance  of  coal,  including  wharfage  and  all  charges,  is  about  \d.  a ton  per  mile, 
10940-10945. 

Examination  respecting  the  different  rates  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  flax  in 
Ireland  from  the  home-grower,  and  for  conveyance  from  Ghent;  suggestion  that  it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  compare  low  rates  by  a sea  route  with  the  rates  by  railway,  10953- 

10961 Lower  rates  charged  for  linen  from  France  than  for  linen  from  the  North  of 

Ireland  to  London;  opinion  that  although  every  advantage  is  not  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
linen  trade,  yet  it  is  fairly  successful,  and  likely  to  hold  its  own,  10981-10990. 

Exceptionally  favourable  rates  for  carriage  of  Irish  potatoes  from  the  districts  in 

which  they  are  grown,  10994,  ,0995 Statement  that  all  the  hay  used  in  London  is 

grown  within  a radius  of  thirty  to  forty  miles  round  the  Metropolis,  and  is  mostly  carried 
by  carls  and  not  by  railway,  10996,  10997. 

Local  rates  and  classification  fixed  by  the  Irish  railway  companies  without  any  inter- 
ference whatever  on  the  part  of  the  English  managers,  10999-11002 Benefit  to  the 

Irish  trader  which  would  undoubtedly  result  from  doing  away  with  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  the  Irish  classification,  11003. 

Opinion  that  where  lines  are  made  upon  the  guarantee  of  baronies,  the  system  is  not 

likely  to  succeed,  unless  there  is  a fair  prospect  of  profitable  working,  1 1008,  11009 

The  mileage  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  is  nearly  equal  to  that  "of  all 

the  railways  in  Ireland,  1 1010 The  capital  of  the  company  is  100,000,000/.,  and  that 

of  the  Irish  railways  is  36,000,000  l. ; the  dividend  now  earned  by  the  company  is  7 per 
cent.,  11011-11016. 

Information 
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Findlay,  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Information  respecting  the  directorate  of  witness’  company,  and  the  system  of  super- 
vision exercised  over  the  various  parts  of  the  line,  11017-11029 Strong  opinion  that 

the  divided  management  of  the  several  companies  in  Ireland  is  a great  waste  of  money; 
entire  absence  of  difficulty  in  managing  the  whole  of  them  by  one  board  of  directors, 
one  manager,  and  one  locomotive  superintendent;  11030-11033. 

Statement  that  since  witness  has  been  connected  wiih  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  he  has  never  been  a parly  to  the  raising  of  a rate;  the  invariable  tendency 

has  been  to  gradually  and  repeatedly  reduce  the  rates,  11034-11036 Instances  in 

which  considerable  concessions  have  been  made  by  the  company  upon  representations 
by  the  South  Staffordshire  Iron  Masters’  Association  ; view  that  in  everything  but  trade 
profits,  the  company  and  the  manufacturers  are  partners,  1 1037-11040. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  Government  support  of  the  Belgian  rail- 
• wavs  has  not  been  a wise  policy  ; argument  that  any  trade  which  requires  to  be  per- 
manently fostered  must  in  the  end  prove  disastrous  to  everyone  concerned,  11043-11049 

Admission  that  the  cheap  working  of  the  Belgian  railways  has  conduced  to  a certain 

extent  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  1 1048. 

[Second  Examination.]— Explanation  that,  after  the  working  expenses  of  the  Belgian 
railways  are  provided  for,  the  balance  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  more  than  part  of  the 
interest  due  to  the  Government  and  to  private  companies,  11476-1 1479. 

Further  information  respecting  the  conferences  of  railway  managers  at  which  rates 
are  settled  for  the  conveyance  of  Irish  traffic;  steamship  companies  also  represented 

at  these  conferences,  11480-11504-  11510-11521 Each  company  entitled  to  one 

vote  only  at  the  conference,  so  that  the  largest  company  has  no  more  power  than  the 
smallest,  11490-11492. 

Complete  unity  of  interest  between  the  Irish  and  the  English  managers;  strong 
desire  to  make  such  rates  as  will  be  fair,  and  also  such  as  will  secure  the  traffic,  11494, 

11495 Infrequency  of  instances  of  division  of  opinion  at  the  conference;  general 

unanimity  of  English  and  Irish  managers  in  dealing  with  any  proposal,  11499*  1 »500- 
Proportion  of  through  rates  to  be  paid  by  the  different  companies  not  settled  at  the 
conference  ; explanation  that  this  is  always  a question  of  arrangement  between  the  com- 
panies interested,  11503-11509-  H5'4 Belief  that  the  Irish  railways  are  satisfied 

oenerally  with  their  proportion  of  the  through  rate,  11522-11526.  11538-11552 

Rather  higher  proportion  of  through  rates  charged  by  the  Midland  Great  Western 

Railway  than  is  the  case  with  other  companies,  11522,  11523 Explanation  that  the 

absence  of  railway  accommodation  in  the  centre  of  Ireland  tends  to  make  the  through 
rates  to  the  west  higher  than  to  other  parts,  11524-11526. 

Strong  opinion  that  the  Government  should  assist  the  railway  companies  to  develope 
the  traffic  in  districts  where  the  people  are  poor  and  struggling ; argument  that  until 
Government  does  undertake  some  such  responsibility  it  will  be  manifestly  unfair  to  111- 
teifere  with  the  rates  of  the  railway  companies,  11527,  11528.  11569-11575— 
Doubtful  expediency  of  lowering  ihe  railway  rates  in  Ireland  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
the  traffic  ; possibility  of  success  if  there  were  a large  volume  of  traffic,  11529,  1153°- 
Considerable  reduction  made  by  the  railways  in  their  rates  for  carrying  parcels  for  the 
Post  Office  under  the  new  system ; result  of  this  that  the  railways  have  nearly  the 
same  income  as  they  had  before,  with  the  parcel  post  in  addition,  1 1531*  t> 532— — - 
Statement  that  the  Belgian  companies  have  reduced  their  rates  and  increased  their  traffic 
but  have  made  no  profit,  1 1533. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  railway  rates  are  not  prohibitive  as  regards  the  carriage 
of  traffic  generally  in  Ireland,  11534-1  >537 Contention  that  unless  in  very  excep- 

tional limes  Irish  coal  will  not  pay  for  the  working,  11534-*  »537- 

Lar<>-e  quantities  of  iron  ore  which  are  sent  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Glasgow  and 
Cumberland,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  fresh  coal  for  smelting  purposes,  l I534y11537 

Belief  that  with  the  exception  of  South  Wales,  there  is  not  a colliery  in  England 

that  is  now  doing  more  than  paying  its  expenses  ; coal  never  so  cheap  or  so  plentiful  as 
at  the  present  time,  11 535* 

Opinion  that  if  it  were  thought  feasible  to  smelt  Ulster  iron  ore  with  native  coal  it 
would  then  become  a matter  of  consideration  for  the  railway  companies  to  give  increased 

facilities,  11537 Remarkable  fact  that  iron  partly  finished  is  carried  from  Liverpool 

to  New  York  at  less  rates  than  is  charged  from  Wigan  to  Liverpool,  11 544*  1 5545- 

Desirability  that  in  Ireland  low  rates  should  prevail  for  local  traffic,  11553*  > '554 

Statement  that  some  of  the  Irish  railways  have  been  very  expensive  in  construction, 
which  makes  the  necessity  for  producing  a return  very  burdensome  on  the  traffic,  11155- 

Further  opinion  that  the  limit  of  profitable  construction  of  railways  in  Ireland  has 
a 88.  6 k 3 been 
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been  reached ; assertion  that  all  that  could  be  done  has  been  di  ne  in  connection  with  the 
existing  companies,  11557,  11558 Belief  that  with  better  harvests  and  with  in- 

creasing prosperity  the  traffic  will  increase,  1 1559. 

Pioposal  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  a model  settlement,  based  upon  the  division 
of  a thousand  pounds  of  through  traffic,  showing  the  tonnage  and  mileage  attributable 
to  each  company  ; live  stock  traffic  will  be  shown  separately  in  this  settlement,  11560- 
11568. 

Additional  suggestions  in  favour  of  a territorial  division  of  the  county  in  regard  to 

railways,  11569,  11570 Inexpediency  of  giving  the  Railway  Commission  anymore 

power  than  they  possess  at  present,  1 1574-1 1576— — Statement  that  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  increase  the  traffic  between  England  and  Ireland  will  be  obviously  to  the 
interest  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Company,  1)581-11584. 

Further  examination  respecting  the  greater  advantage  of  constructing  additional  rail- 
ways in  Ireland  than  tramways;  great  importance  of  avoiding  a break  of  gauge,  which 

would  be  necessary  if  a system  of  tramways  were  largely  adopted,  1 1591-1 161 1 

Opinion  that  the  extension  of  railways  in  India  by  the  aid  of  the  Government  forms  a 
good  precedent  for  similar  construction  of  railways  in  Ireland,  11608-1 1611. 

Fire  Clay.  See  Coal  Island. 

Fisheries  : 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Condition  and  Produce  of  the  Fisheries  ; urgent  want 

of  better  Harbour  Accommodation  and  of  improved  Boats  and  Gear  on 

the  West  Coast  more  especially. 

2.  Government  Loans  in  aid  of  Boats  and  Harbours;  want  of  further 

Assistance. 

3.  Bounties  in  former  Years. 

4.  Means  of  Transit  ( Coast  Fisheries') ; scant  of  increased  Facilities. 

5.  Want  of  a Government  Vessel  and  of  Special  Instruction. 

6.  Want  of  a Chart  of  the  Fishery  Banks. 

7.  Want  of  Telegraphic  Communication. 

8.  Question  of  a Brand,  as  in  Scotland. 

9.  Advocacy  of  Planting  by  the  sides  of  Rivers. 

10.  Want  of  Protection  against  Water  from  Lead  Mines. 

1 1 . Great  Value  attached  to  the  Deep  Sea  Fisheries,  as  in  proposed  Draft 

Report  by  the  Chairman  of  the.  Committee. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Condition  and  Produce  of  the  Fisheries;  sir  gent  want  of 

better  Harbour  Accommodation  and  improved  Boats  and  Gear  on  the  West 

Coast  more  especially ; 

Belief  that  the  Irish  fisheries  are  now  in  a very  improved  condition  ; imperfect  statistics 

Dn  the  subject,  Sullivan  650,  651 Cucumstance  of  all  the  fishery  boats  used  off  the 

south  of  Ireland  being  built  in  the  Isle  of  Man;  rapid  growth  of  this  fishery,  ib . 1170. 

11 81 Increasing  number  of  Irish  fishermen  and  boats  off  the  south  coast;  excellent 

conduct  of  the  fishermen  generally,  ib.  1181-1184. 

Decay  of  the  coast  fisheries,  there  being  a great  want  of  small  harbours  and  of  im- 
proved boats,  Redmond  2641,  26^2 Great  importance  of  the  fishing  industry  whilst 

many  other  branches  of  industry  arise  out  of  the  utilisation  of  fish  products.  Sir  R 
Kane  3246-3248. 

Failure  of  a company  started  some  years  ago  for  fishing  at  some  distance  off  the 

Galway  coast,  O'Hara  5734 Excellent  fishing  banks  outside  Arran  Island,  there 

being  plenty  offish  along  the  coast  generally;  facilities  required  for  their  development 
ib-  5737>  5738.  5811-5820 Several  bays  on  the  west  coast  admirably  suited  for  fish- 

ing, improved  boats  and  harbours  being  urgently  required,  Keating  6480-6488. 

Great  want  of  fishing  harbours  on  the  west  coast,  and  of  improved  boats  and  fishing- 
gear;  large  captures  by  French  boats,  the  fish  all  going  direct  to  France,  Sir  R.  Cusack 

9205,  9206.  9212-9218.  9608.  9632-9640 Further  statement  as  to  the  want  of  fishing- 

harbours  on  the  v/est  coast;  accommodation  required  in  the  vicinity  of  Westport,  better 
boats  and  appliances  being  also  needed,  ib.  9632-9640. 

Excellent  boatmen  who  live  in  the  Connemara  district ; the  majority  of  the  boats  are 

third  class,  and  not  suitable  for  deep-sea  fi-hing,  Flannery  12682-12707 Great  want 

of  harbours  for  the  protection  of  the  fishing  boats  on  the  Connemara  coast;  necessity  for 
large  harbours  every  seven  miles  of  coast  with  small  ones  at  intervals,  ib.  1271U- 
12730.  ' ^ 

Further  information  with  regard  to  the  fishermen  and  their  boats  on  the  Connemara 
coast;  small  quantity  of  fish  taken  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  boats  and  nets 

Flannery  12741-12745.  12751-12755.  12781-12783.  13140,  13141.  13205,13206 - 

Boats 
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Fisheries — continued. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Condition  and  Produce  of  the  Fisheries,  #c. — continued. 
Boats  of  at  least  thirty  tons  required  for  ihe  deep-sea  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Galway, 
Flannery  12751-12755.  12772-12776. 

Inability  of  the  fishermen  for  want  of  boats  to  take  advantage  of  the  immense  shoals 
of  herrings  which  come  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Galway  coast ; large  quantity  of 
fish  of  various  kinds  which  could  be  taken  off  the  coast,  Flannery  12763-12780.  12826- 

12830.  13142-13148.  13163-13176.  13181 Dangerous  character  of  the  Atlantic 

fishing  off  the  coast  of  Galway;  necessity,  for  this  reason,  of'larger  boats  than  the  fisher- 
men now  possess,  ib.  13189 Large  quantity  of  fish  taken  from  the  coast  by  foreign 

vessels,  which  are  better  provided  with  nets  and  other  gear  than  the  native  boats,  ib. 
13239- 1 3242- 

Views  of  Mr.  George  Smyth  (Liverpool)  as  to  the  great  room  for  development  of  the 
Irish  fis’nerias  round  the  coast,  App.  808. 

Extract  from  Paper  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Walsh,  of  Kinsale,  in  1882  ; suggestions  therein  as 
to  the  harbour  and  railway  accommodation,  and  other  facilities  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Irish  fisheries,  App.  844,  845. 

Memorandum  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Weldon,  of  Biekley  (Kent),  as  to  the  want  of 
harbour  and  railway  facilities  in  connection  with  fishing  off  the  west  coast  of  I eland, 
App.  854. 

Suggestions  by  Mr.  George  O’Malley  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of  the 
fisheries;  great  want  of  harbours,  piers,  and  other  facilities,  App.  883,  884. 

2.  Government  Loans  in  Aid  of  Boats  and  Harbours ; want  of  further  Assistance  : 

Grounds  for  complaint  in  the  matter  of  public  loans  for  fishing  harbours  ; much  greater 

necessity  and  stronger  claim  of  Ireland  in  this  respect  than  of  England  or  Scotland, 

Sullivan  580-589.  766-778 Difficulty  as  to  the  means  of  collecting  the  interest  and 

instalments  on  private  fishery  loans,  there  being  little  risk  if  much  larger  amounts  were 
lent  under  au  improved  administration,  ib.  653-658. 

Suggestions  for  a large  extension  of  the  system  of  public  loans  to  fishermen  for  boats  and 
gear,  and  for  better  means  of  collection  of  instalments  ; unduly  small  sum  now  at  the  disposal 

of  the  Fishery  Commissioners,  Sullivan  1185-1197 Advocacy  of  Government  aid,  in 

the  form  of  grant  or  loan,  for  the  provision  of  better  boats  and  gear,  the  establishment  of 
curing  houses,  &c.,  Redmond  2643-2653. 

Approval  of  Government  aid  to  fishing  harbours,  though  wif ness  does  not  advocate 

subsidies  to  any  particular  industries,  Sir  R.  Kane  3491-3493 Insufficiency  of  the 

loans  granted  to  the  west  coast  fishermen  for  the  purpose  of  building  suitable  boats  ; 
the  repayment  of  these  loans  is  generally  very  punctual,  Flannery  12756-12762.  13182. 
13192>  13193- 

3 . Bounties  in  former  Years  ; 

Verv  limited  benefit  from  bounties  in  the  case  of  the  Irish,  as  compared  with  the 

Scotch,  fisheries,  Sullivan  302,  303 Prejudicial  effect  of  legislative  action  for  the 

abolition  of  bounties  on  Irish  fisheries  ; grievance  in  this  case,  ib.  578,  579.  652. 

Further  statement  as  to  the.  unfair  treatment  of  the  Irish  fisheries  in  the  matter  of 
bounties  and  of  loans  as  compared  with  the  Scotch  fisheries,  Sullivan  766-778. 

4.  Means  of  Transit  ( Coast  Fisheries) ; want  of  increased  Facilities  : 

Prejudicial  effect  upon  the  fisheries  in  the  west  caused  by  the  high  rates  by  railway, 

Sullivan  49,  50.  58 Necessity  of  improved  facilities  of  conveyance  by  railway  or  tram- 

way for  fish  caught  off  the  west  and  south  coasts,  ib.  1176-1180. 

Great  importance  of  the  provision,  not  only  of  better  harbour  accommodation  for  the 
fisheries  on  the  west  coast,  but  of  railway  or  steamboat  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
fish  to  market;  responsibility  of  the  State  in  this  direction,  O'Hara  5934-5937  Enor- 

mous quantities  of  fish  around  Bnfin  Island  (west  of  Connemara) ; necessity  of  facilities 
of  transit  and  of  local  curing  stations  in  order  to  develope  this  fishery,  Keating  6475-6480. 

Particulars  respecting  the  fish  traffic  over  the  Midland  Great  Western  line,  for 
which  verv  low  rates  are  charged,  whilst  waggons  have  been  specially  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  are  run  with  the  passenger  trains,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9205-9211. 9514- 

9516.  9608-9612 Act  obtained  for  a line  from  Ballina  to  Killala  (about  nine  miles'); 

facility  thereby  to  the  fish  traffic,  ib.  9275_9279- 

Small  amount  of  fish  traffic  on  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  line;  salmon  alone 
carried  in  passenger  trains  at  a high  rale  of  speed,  as  they  cannot,  without  deterioration, 

be  conveyed  in  slow  or  goods  trains,  Murland  12012-12021  Proposal  to  make  a 

light  railway  from  Killybegs,  an  important  fishing  station,  to  join  the  Great  Northern 
line  at  Drominin,  a distance  of  eighteen  miles ; expediency  of  Government  assisting  in 
the  construction  of  this  railway,  ib.  12019-12026. 

<288.  6 k 4 Information 
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Fisheries — continued.. 

4.  Means  of  Transit  ( Coast  Fisheries);  want  of  increased  Facilities — continued. 

Information  respecting  the  fish  taken  off  the  Connemara  coast  ; sale  of  the  fish 

entirely  confined  to  the  locality,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  means  of  conveyance 
to  distant  markets,  Flannery  12669-12681.  12708-12711 Urgency  of  market  accom- 

modation in  order  to  enable  the  Connemara  people  to  sell  their  fish  ; impossibility  of 
utilising  the  steamers  to  any  extent  as  a means  of  transit,  because  the  coast  is  so 
dangerous,  ib.  12746-12750.  12787-12813.  12949-12951.  13144-13152.  13194-13207. 

5.  Want  of  a Government  Vessel  and  of  Special  Instruction  : 

Comment  upon  the  non-provision  by  Government  of  a vessel  of  any  kind  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fisheries,  Sullivan  1164,  11 65 Advantage  of  a piscatory  school  where 

the  men  should  be  taught  the  best  means  of  fishing,  and  the  women  should  be.  taught 
net-making,  ib.  1172,  1173. 

Great  advantage  to  the  people  on  the  west  coast  if  there  were  a boat  provided  by  the 
fishery  inspectors  to  teach  the  people  the  various  methods  of  fishing,  Flannery  12784- 
12786. 

6.  Want  of  a Chart  of  the  Fishery  Banks  : 

Strong  comment  upon  the  absence  of  any  chart  of  the  Irish  fishery  banks;  facility  in 
revising  a chart  if  once  provided,  Sullivan  1164.  1166-1169. 

7.  W ant  of  Telegraphic  Communication  : 

Great  importance  to  the  fishing  industry  in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  there  should  be 
a perfect  telegraphic  communication,  Murland  12563-12569 Great  want  of  tele- 

graphic communication  in  connection  with  the  fisheries  on  the  Galway  coast,  Flannery 
13231-13233. 

8.  Question  of  a Brand,  as  in  Scotland : 

Impression  as  regards  the  Irish  fisheries  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  a brand 
like  the  Scotch  Fisheries,  Me Donald  10395-10399. 

9.  Advocacy  of  Planting  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers : 

Sundry  details  as  to  the  great  importance  of  trees  by  the  side  of  rivers  in  promoting 
the  stock  of  fish,  as  supplying  them  with  shelter  as  well  as  food;  reference  hereon  to  a 
paper  read  by  witness  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  Howitz  5466-5475.  5508. 

Probability  that  trees  by  the  side  of  rivers  improve  the  fisheries,  though  in  the  west 
fish  are  abundant  in  the  absence  of  trees,  O'Hara  6329,  6330. 

Paper  by  Mr.  Howitz  (Forest  Conservator  in  Denmark)  upon  the  subject  of  forest 
protection  and  tree  culture  on  water  frontages,  with  the  view  of  providing  a constant 
and  steady  supply  of  water,  food,  shade,  and  shelter  for  fresh-water  fish,  App.  765- 

769- 

10.  Want  of  Protection  against  Water  from  Lead  Mines : 

Serious  injury  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  salmon  fisheries  in  the  county  Wicklow 
by  the  poisonous  outflows  from  the  lead  mines ; suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  for 
preventing  this  evil,  Strype  1261 1-12633. 

11.  Great  Value  attached  to  the  Beep  Sea  Fisheries,  as  in  proposed  Draft  Report 

by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee: 

Conclusion  submitted  in  Draft  Report  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  deep  sea  fisheries,  which  should  be  amongst  the  most  successful 
of  Irish  industries,  App.  722. 

See  also  Lobster  Fisheries.  Mussels.  Nets.  Oyster  Beds.  Periwinkles. 

Salmon. 

Flannel-  Statement  as  to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  Irish  flannel  trade,  though 
excellent  flannels  and  blankets  are  now  being  made  at  some  extensive  mills  established 

by  Sir  Edward  Guinness  near  Dublin,  Parkinson  2189,  2190 Exceedingly  durable 

and  superior  character  of  Irish  flannel,  made  for  the  North  Dublin  Union,  in  comparison 
with  that  previously  procured  from  England,  M‘ Mahon  8984,  8985.  9017,9018. 

Flannery,  The  Rev.  Thomas  G.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Thorough  acquaintance 
of  witness  with  the  wants  of  the  people  of  Connemara,  where  he  has  been  parish  priest 
for  eight  years,  12658-12661.  12690,  12691. 

Statement  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Connemara  live  on  the  sea  coast, 
where  they  get  their  living  by  kelp-making  and  by  fishing,  12662-12668 Informa- 

tion respecting  the  fish  taken  off  the  coast;  sale  of  the  fish  entirely  confined  to  the 
locality  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  means  of  conveyance  to  distant  markets, 

12669-12681.  12708-12711 Large  amount  of  lobsters  caught  in  the  district  and  sent 

to  the  interior  markets,  as  they  can  be  carried  alive,  12677-12680. 

Excellent 
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Flannery,  The  Rev.  Thomas  G.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Excellent  boatmen  who  live  in  the  district  ; the  majority  of  the  boats  are  third  class, 

and  are  not  suitable  lor  deep-sea  fishing,  12682-1 ‘2 707 Great  want,  of  harbours  for 

the  protection  of  the  fisbing  boats  on  the  Connemara  coast ; necessity  for  large  harbours 
every  seven  miles  of  coast,  with  small  ones  at  intervals,  12713-12730. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  information  with  regard  to  the  fishermen  and  their 
boats  on  the  Connemara  coast ; small  quantity  of  fish  taken  on  account  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  boats  and  nets,  12741-12745.  12751-12755.  12781-12783.  1314°)  'SU1- 

13205,  13206 Serious  want  of  market  accommodation  to  enable  the  Connemara 

people  to  sell  their  fish ; impossibility  of  utilising  the  steamers  to  any  extent  as  a means 
•of  transit,  because  the  coast  is  so  dangerous,  12746-12750.  12787-12813.  12949-12951. 
13144-13152.  13194-13207. 

Boats  of  at  least  thirty  tons  required  for  the  deep-sea  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Galway, 

12751-12755.  12772—12776 Insufficiency  of  the  loans  granted  to  the  fishermen  for 

the  purpose  of  building  suitable  boats  ; the  repayment  of  these  loans  is  generally  very 

punctually  made,  12756-12762.  13182.  13192,  13193 Great  service  done  on  the 

Connemara  coast  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Brady,  as  Fishery  Inspector,  in  obtaining 
loans  for  the  fishermen,  12756. 

Inability  of  the  fishermen  for  want  of  boats  to  take  advantage  of  the  immense  shoals 
of  herrings  which  come  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Galway  coast;  large  quantity  of 
fish  of  various  kinds  which  could  be  taken  off  the  coast,  12763-12780.  12826-12830. 

13142-13148.  13162-13176,  13181 Great  advantage  to  the  people  if  (here  were  a 

boat  provided  by  the  fishery  inspectors  to  teach  the  people  the  various  methods  of  fish- 
ing, 12784-12786 Considerable  decrease  in  the  oyster  fishing  off  the  Galway  coast, 

12814-12822. 

Examination  as  to  the  great  importance  of  railway  communication  to  open  up  the 
Connemara  country  and  to  develope  the  trade  and  industry  of  tbe  district;  greater  num- 
ber of  tourists  who  would  visit  the  country  if  there  were  railway  accommodation,  12823- 

12858.  12865-12890.  12895-12932.  12952-12954 Efforts  made  on  former  occasions 

to  bring  a railway  into  Connemara  ; opinion  of  the  Privy  Council  that  the  baronies  could 
not  afford  the  taxation  necessary  for  the  guarantee,  12833-12843.  12847-12852. 

Feeling  on  the  part  of  the  pcple  that  the  Government  should  open  up  the 
country  by  railways,  as  has  been  done  in  India,  12844-12852.  12857.  13209-13215 

Strong  belief  that  the  construction  of  a railway  would  totally  change  the  whole  social 

s'ate  of  Connemara,  12858.  12865. 

Statement  that  the  Government  have  already  recognised  Connemara  as  being  in  an 
exceptional  position  in  regard  to  State  aid  ; considerable  fund  given  by  the  Slate  for 

purposes  of  emigration,  12859-12864 Indifference  as  to  the  question  of  width  of 

gauge  so  long  as  the  waggons  could  carry  cattle,  12866-12869.  12923,  12924. 

Opinion  ihat  a railway  from  Galway  to  Clifden,  which  is  about  forty-nine  miles  in 
distance,  would  cost  about  180,000  k;  12880-12883.  12895 The  population  of  Con- 

nemara is  about  20,000  at  the  present  time,  12891. 

Great  importance  of  facilities  for  bringing  lime  into  Connemara  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
large  tracts  of  useless  boggy  land  in  the  district  which  only  require  a mixture  of  lime  to  bring 

them  into  cultivation,  12925-12932.  13028-13037 Decided  opinion  that  nearly  all  the 

boggy  lands  of  Connemara  are  adapted  for  foresiry  and  planting;  various  descriptions 
of  trees  which  are  now  grown  in  the  district,  12933-12948. 

Frequent  instances  in  which  difficulty  has  occurred  in  getting  food  supplies  into  Con- 
nemara, because  of  there  being  no  communication  e xcept  by  sea ; occasions  upon  which 

it  is  impossible  to  get  fishing  boats  round  Slyne  Head,  12949-12951 Industrious 

character  of  (lie  people;  almost  entire  absence  of  intemperance  among  them,  12955.  1 3 1 77~ 

13180 Desirability  of  establishing  a system  of  home  industry  among  the  women; 

facility  with  which  the  people  would  learn  any  fancy  work  which  might  be  introduced, 
12956-12969. 

Information  respecting  the  trade  carried  on  in  kelp  at  the  seashore  ; low  prices  paid 
for  this  commodity  at  the  present  time,  12970-12983.  13105.  13185-13188.  13252- 

13255 Expediency  of  Government  giving  iuformation  to  the  people  respecting  the 

chemical  value  of  the  kelp,  12975-12978 Large  amount  of  potatoes  grown  in  Conne- 

mara, owing  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  sea-weed  manure  used  in  their  cultivation, 

12984-13000 The  ordinary  size  of  the  agricultural  holdings  is  about  three  acres, 

13001-13006. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  reclaim  the  mountain  land  and  to 
induce  the  coast  population  to  migrate  inland  ; belief  that  one-half  of  the  mountain  land 

is  capable  of  reclamation,  13007-13037.  13085-13087.  13220-13225 Considerable 

mineral  resources  of  the  district ; instance  in  the  case  of  a copper  mine  at  Roundstone 
which  has  been  in  work  for  over  ten  years,  13038-13046. 

Further  examination  as  to  the  great  importance  of  introducing  railway  communication 
into  Connemara;  advantage  which  a railway  would  prove  in  regard  to  the  transport  ol 

288.  6 L seaweed, 
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Flannery,  The  Rev.  Thomas  G.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

seaweed,  13048.  13080-13084.  13209-13215.  13220.  13248-13251.  13256-13259 

Remarkable  mildness  of  the  climate  which  enables  fuchsias,  myrtles,  8tc.,  to  grow  in  the 
open  air;  objection  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  go  to  England  for  work  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate  there,  13047-13064. 

Large  numbers  of  the  people  who  go  to  and  from  America  in  search  of  work,  13066— 

13075.  13101,  13102 Rapid  improvement  as  regards  education  ; English  spoken  by 

above  half  the  population,  13076-13079.  13153—13161 Large  amount  of  water  power 

in  the  district  which  is  not  utilised  at  present,  13088-13092. 

High  prices  paid  for  food  and  clothing  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  importing  both 
into  the  district;  clothing  for  the  poor  people  only  made  at  home,  13093-13100.  13116- 

13132 Considerable  sums  of  money  sent  back  to  Connemara  by  those  who  have 

emigraled  to  America;  impossibility  for  the  people  themselves  to  put  by  any  money  from 
their  earnings,  13103,  13104. 

Infrequency  of  epidemics  in  Connemara,  which  is  a very  healthy  district  ; gradual 

increasein  the  population,  13106-13115 Absence  of  necessity  for  technical  schools 

to  teach  net  making;  simple  character  of  this  industry  which  the  young  people  learn  as 
they  grow  up,  13133-13139. 

Dangerous  character  of  the  Atlantic  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Galway;  necessity  for 
this  reason  of  larger  boats  than  the  fishermen  possess,  13189 Entire  absence  of  em- 

ployment in  Connemara  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  present  lime,  13216. 

Strong  objection  felt  in  the  district  to  emigration,  the  young  people  having  gone  away 

and  the  old  left;  prejudicial  effect  as  regards  the  land,  13217-13219 Damaging 

effect  of  emigration  on  the  system  of  loans  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
sureties,  13219. 

Small  amount  of  coal  brought  into  the  district,  as  the  people  almost  entirely  burn 
turf,  13226-13230 Considerable  disadvantages  from  the  want  of  telegraphic  com- 

munication, 13231-13233. 

Further  statement  respecting  the  benefit  experienced  by  the  people  from  the  system 
of  small  loans;  instances  in  which  the  loans  have  been  punctually  repaid,  although  they 

have  been  made  without  any  security,  13234-13238 Large  quantity  of  fish  taken 

from  the  coast  by  foreign  vessels,  which  are  better  provided  with  nets  and  other  gear  than 
the  native  boats,  13239-13242. 

Non-residence  of  the  gentry  felt  very  much  by  the  people  on  various  grounds,  13243- 

13247 Strong  opinion  that  a tramway  would  not  be  of  the  same  service  in  Connemara 

as  a railway,  13248-13251. 

Flax  .- 

1.  Diminished  Cultivation  of  Flax  in  Ulster,  owing  to  different  Causes  ; In- 

creased Use  of  Foreign  Flax. 

2.  Question  of  Cultivation  in  Munster  and  Connaught. 

3.  Want  of  Special  Instruction  in  Flax  Cultivation. 

4.  Quality  and  Price  of  Belgian  and  other  Foreign  Flax  as  compared  with 

Irish  Flax ; large  Value  of  Foreign  Imports. 

5.  Railway  Rates. 

6.  Suggestions  for  Increased  Cultivation  and  Improved  Preparation  after 

Growth. 

1.  Diminished  Cultivation  of  Flax  in  Ulster,  owing  to  different  Causes;  Increased 

Use  of  Foreign  Flax  : 

Diminution  in  the  growth  of  flax  in  Ulster  attributed  entirely  to  the  general  decrease 

of  tillage,  Sullivan  320 Reference  to  the  delay  in  realising  the  flax  crop  as  one  of 

the  reasons  for  its  partly  going  out  of  cultivation,  ib.  689,  690 Use  chiefly  of  foreign 

flax  in  Ulster,  the  cultivation  in  Ireland  having  declined  mainly  through  the  general 
decrease  of  tillage  and  through  flax  not  being  a ready-money  crop  to  the  farmer,  ib. 

959-969- 

Reduced  growth  of  flax  in  Ulster  ; reference  hereon  to  the  exhausting  character  of  the 

crop,  Parkinson  2346-2350 Doubt  as  to  the  diminished  growth  of  flax  in  Ulster 

being  due  to  the  land  going  out  of  cultivation,  though  flax  is  an  exhausting  crop  unless 

certain  conditions  be  observed,  Sir  R.  Kane  2930-2940 Great  diminution  of  flax 

cultivation,  there  being  a considerable  import  from  Russia  as  well  as  Belgium,  Kinahan 
7885,  7886. 

Data  for  the  conclusion  that  the  flax  and  linen  industry  is  holding  its  own ; witness 
is  not  aware  that  flax  cultivation  has  totally  ceased  outside  Ulster,  or  that  through 
decrease  of  cultivation  in  Ulster  the  import  has  greatly  increased,  Crory  8908-8920.  ° 
Information  generally  as  to  the  supply  of  flax  and  the  sources  from  which  the  raw 
material  is  drawn  for  the  manufacture  of  linen;  statistics  showing  that  the  principal 

amount 
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Flax — continued. 

1.  Diminished  Cultivation  of  Flax  in  Ulster,  Sfc. — continued. 

amount  is  imported  from  abroad,  Reade  '.1688-11707.  11760-11777.  11783-11803. 

11840-11862 Statement  that  only  one-sixth  of  the  total  consumption  of  flax  is  grown 

in  Ireland,  and  that  this  quantity  is  annually  diminishing,  ib.  11689-11693. 

Opinion  that  the  reduced  cultivation  has  not  arisen  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  land 

tenure,  jR«afc  11-854-11856 It  is  not  a fair  assumption  to  anticipate  that  increased 

production  would  lead  to  increased  rent  being  demanded,  ib.  11857-11861—  Difficulty 
in  specific  ill  v accounting  for  the  decline  in  the  cultivation;  explanation  that  it  was 
never  in  general  cultivation,  but  rather  a forced  growth  during  the  three  years  ot  inflated 
prosperity,  ib.  11881-11896.  11900-11908.  11920.  11930-1194°. 

2.  Question  of  Cultivation  in  Munster  and  Connaught : 

Decline  of  flax  cultivation  in  the  South  owing  to  the  want  of  a local  market,  Sullivan 

321.  aoq-411 Obstacle  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  south  and  west  or 

Ireland' through  the  absence  of  scutching  mills,  though  it  was  formerly  grown  in  the 

south,  and  the  land  is  not  unsuitable  for  it,  Parkinson  2343-2345 Equal  fitness  of  the 

soil  of  Munster  as  of  Ulster  for  the  growth  of  flax,  Sir  R.  Kane  3066. 

Evidence  on  the  question  of  flax  growing  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  which  is  better 
suited  for  the  purpose  than  the  north ; conditions  necessary  for  an  extended  cultivation 

in  the  north,  Keating  6359-6364.  6492-6503 Extensive  growth  of  flax  by  farmers  in 

the  south  of  Ireland  in  former  years  for  domestic  manufacture,  this  industry  having 

entirely  ceased,  ib.  6359-6364 Room  for  great  development,  not  only  of  Irish 

agriculture  and  of  the  woollen  and  linen  industries,  but  of  flax  cultivation  in  the  south, 
ib.  6784-6787. 

Regret  that  the  flax  industry  is  confined  to  Ulster,  witness  submitting  that  flax  could 
be  produced  iust  as  well  in  Connaught  and  Munster  if  skilled  labour  were  available,  and 
that  the  scutch  mills  could  be  worked  by  water,  Crory  8821-8823- — -Further  state- 
ment that  flax  may  be  grown  in  any  part  of  Ireland  or  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ib. 

8915-  ... 

Room  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  south  of  Ireland  if  proper  facilities 

of  carriage,  &c.,  be  provided,  Greenhill  9735,  9736-; Principal  decrease  of  growth  m 

the  southern  and  western  provinces,  notwithstanding  that  many  parts  are  peculiarly 

suitable  for  the  cultivation,  Reade  11694-11698.11798,  1 1 799 ;Object  of  the  Flax 

Supply  Association  to  extend  the  growth  in  the  south  and  west  ot  Ireland,  10.  11920, 
11929. 

3.  Want  of  Special  Instruction  in  Flax  Cultivation : 

Expediency  of  special  knowledge  for  the  cultivation  of  flax;  advantage  if  instructors 
had  been  provided  at  Glasnevin  School,  Sullivan  409-416 Incentive  to  increased  cul- 

tivation of  flax  if  there  were  more  technical  education  in  the  matter  and  a better  system 
of  scutching,  ib.  965-972. 

Beneficial  operation  of  the  special  flax  instruction  given  subsequently  to  the  famine. 

Sir  R.  Kane  3114  Opinion  that  Government  should  encourage  the  cultivation  ot 

flax  by  the  establishment  in  each  province  of  a system  of  model  instruction  as  to  its 
culture,  Reade  11760-11770.  11849-11852. 

4.  Quality  and  Price  of  Belgian  and  other  Foreign  Flax  as  compared  with  Irish 

Flax ; large  Value  of  Foreign  Imports  : 

Higher  quality  of  the  Belgian  than  the  Irish  flax,  the  former  being  largely  imported 
into  Ireland;  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  latter,  Sullivan  482—485  -Much 
higher  value  of  the  Belgian  than  of  the  Russian  or  Irish  flax,  Greenhill  9733,  9734. 

Statement  that  the  best  flax  is  grown  in  Belgium,  the  price  of  which  runs  very  nearly 
to  200  l.  a ton;  the  average  price  of  the  imports  from  Belgium  and  Holland  is  about 
70  l.  a ton,  while  the  Irish  flax  is  only  worth  about  50 1.,  Reade  11702.  1 1795-1 1797  ' 

Very  ancient  date  of  flax  growing  in  Belgium,  ib.  11771 Original  introduction  of  the 

industry  into  Ireland  from  Holland  and  France,  ib. Deterioration  of  quality  during 

the  last  twenty  years,  this  being  partly  due  to  unskilled  management  and  partly  to  its 
being  grown  so  frequently  upon  the  same  soil,  ib.  1 1900-1 1906. 

Amount  and  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1884;  total  value  of 
about  3,000,000  l.,  App.  932. 

5.  Railway  Rates : 

Exceedingly  high  and  unequal  rates  for  Irish  flax  between  different  places  and  Belfast 
as  compared  with  the  charges  upon  foreign  flax  imported  into  Ireland,  Greenhill  9711- 

9734 Great  decrease  since  1880  in  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Ireland,  owing  partly  to 

the  difficulties  of  conveyance  to  Belfast ; large  increase,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  import 
from  Belgium,  ib.  9726-9734. 
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Fla  X — continued. 

5.  Railway  Rates — continued. 

Examination  respecting  the  different  rates  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  flax  in 
Ireland  from  the  home-grower,  and  for  conveyance  from  Ghent;  suggestion  that  it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  compare  low  rates  by  a sea  route  with  the  rates  by  railway,  Findlun 
10953-10961.  J 

Instances  showing  that  the  railway  charges  are  against  ihe  Irish  growers  as  regards 
flax  brought  from  foreign  ports;  comparison  of  the  charges  for  foreign  flax  with  those 
made  for  liish  flax,  Tohall  11261-11271.  11277. 

Consideration  of  the  effect,  as  regards  import,  of  the  increased  facilities  of  transport  - 
great  importance  (in  the  interests  of  Irish  industry)  of  making  the  local  rates  as  low  as 
the  thn  ugh  rates,  Reade  11804-11818- — Doubt  as  to  any  complaint  that  the  railway 
rates  are  so  prohibitive  as  to  prevent  farmers  in  the  South  from  growing  and  sellino'  flax 
at  a profit,  ib.  1 1885,  11886.  0 

Explanation  that  the  rates  charged  on  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway  for 
conveyance  of  flax  are  rather  less  than  twopence  per  ton  per  mile,  Murland  12041- 
12047  — Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  rates  are  not  exce.-sive  for  conveyance 
of  flax  from  the  inland  towns  of  Ulster  to  Belfast;  admission  that  the  rates  are  very 
much  lower  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  ib.  12452-12470. 

Statement  that  the  rate  charged  for  flax  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  is  only  about 
ha  t the  rate  they  are  entitled  to  charge ; contention  that  the  charge  of  2 d.  per  ton  per 
mile  for  valuable  goods,  which  require  such  care  in  transit,  is  an  extremely  moderate 
rate,  Murland  1 2469. 


6.  Suggestions  for  Increased  Cultivation  and  Improved  Preparation  after  Growth  : 

Very  extensive  employment  given  by  flax  cultivation,  whilst  the  crop  should  be  fairly 
profitable;  question  heieon  whether  the  flax  seed  might  not  be  utilise d.  Sir  R Kane 
3067-3072— Injurious  effect  upon  reclaimed  and  other  land  by  the  constant  growth 
of  flax  and  the  use  of  guano,  instead  of  flax  being  grown  in  rotation  with  ordinary 

manure,  Kinahan  7881-7885 Necessity  of  skilled  labour  for  the  several  processes 

after  the  flax  is  grown,  Crory  8823 Excellent  scutching  mills  in  Ulster,  ib.  8824. 

Greater  difficulty  attendant  upon  the  growth  of  flax  than  upon  that  of  wheat  on 
account  of  the  after-manufacture ; explanation  of  the  different  processes  which ’flax 
undergoes  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  spinner,  Reade  11600.  11701-11700  117*70- 
11777.  11840-11848.  11882,  11883— Desirability  of  instituting  a series  of  experi- 
ments, with  Government  assistance,  thioughout  Ireland,  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
prepaiation  ol  flux;  particulars  of  experiments  carried  out  by  witness  with  this  view°  ib 

11700.  11708  1)719.  11736.  11760-11766- Great  advantage  of  that  process  of 

preparing  flax,  where  the  seed  is  sowed ; the  value  of  the  seed  is  about  8 /.  an  acre 
which  at  present  is  entirely  lost  in  Ii eland,  ib.  11708.  11712.  11774-11776.  ' 

introducing  the  improved  method  of  after-preparation  of  flax 
into  Ii  eland,  that  the  farmers  have  to  lemam  out  of  their  money  for  a time,  Reade 
11 113'11?1 5 . Decided  opinion  that  the  success  of  the  various  experiments  in  regard 
to  flax  culture  has  been  sufficient  to  prove  the  importance  of  Government  trying  Such 

experiments  upon  a larger  scale,  ib.  11716-11719 Expediency  of  encouraging  the 

larger  farmers  and  the  gentry  to  cultivate  flax  ; belief  that  the  small  amount  frown  is 
iT^-iTyg?  hen'  mUVll],D°ness  t0  embark  111  a special  business,  ib.  11 763- n 765! 

tb al; the  c u 1 1 i v a tio n is  fairly  profitable,  with  proper  treatment,  Reade  11788 

Decided  opmion  thar  most  of  the  import  from  Belgium  might,  with  advantage  both  to 

the  faimer  and  the  flax  spinner,  be  produced  in  Ireland,  ib.  11794.  11707 -Difficulty 

m recent  years  as  to  supply  of  labour  for  maintaining  the  cultivation,  i.  11800  Y 

Further  statement  that  flax  is  more  difficult  of  cultivation  in  Ireland  than  any  other 
KC,UJ  hafPr0^C-;  "ece®6lty  for  the  to  embark  in  an  after-species  o/manu- 

l2fflbe|re  IS  fitted  for  the  market,  Reade  11882,  11883— - Injury  to  the 
be  §'°wn  111  excess  or  not  in  proper  rotation;  no  harm  results  if  a sufficient 
numbei  ol  years  be  allowed  between  the  successive  crops,  ib.  11893,  11894 Decided 

opinion  as  to  tlie  importance  of  flax  cultivation  as  a national  industry;  conclusion  that 

there  is  still  abundant  room  for  considerable  extension,  ib.  11934-11940. 
rlo0wtle‘  fl'on‘  Mr- J>  Coming  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  containing  sundry 
1 of  flax;  room  for  iarge  and  profitab,e  2 

Views  set  forth  in  Draft  Report  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  import- 
as  10  ",e  “ity  of  proitnbie*rowth  “ the 

See  also  Linen. 
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Flour  ( Milling  Industry): 

1.  Large  Import  of  American  Flour,  to  the  injury  o f Irish  Flour  Milling. 

•2.  Question  of  the  Adoption  of  Improved  Machinery  by  Irish  Millers ; great 
Decadence  meanwhile. 

3.  Suggestions  for  an  Import  Duty  on  Foreign  Flour. 

1.  Large  Import  of  American  Flour,  to  the  injury  of  Irish  Flour  Milling  ; 

Depressed  condition  of  the  flour  manufacture  of  Ireland,  owing  to  the  import  of  com- 
petition of  American  flour,  which  is  inferior  as  regards  gluten,  Sudivan  333  342- 
400-407. 

Very  injurious  effect  of  the  large  import  of  American  flour  upon  the  Irish  milling 

Had e 2-242-2250 Some  of  the  bakers  m Dublm  are  suppled  direct  irom 

Chicago,  and  the  money  is  collected  weekly,  ib.  2250 Large  export  of  flout  to 

England  in  former  years,  ib.  2251,  2252. 

Disaster  to  the  Irish  milling  trade  by  the  growing  import  of  American  flour ; grounds 


for  annrehending  still  larger  imports,  O'Hara  5513.  5518,  551 9-  5640-5642.  5721  -57^5 

Obstacle  to  competition  with  foreign  flour,  the  freight  being  very  moderate  on 

account  of  the  “offal”  not  being  included,  ib.  5514.  5515-  0642-  5723“5725  -injury 


from  the°extensive  import  of  American  flour,  not  only  to^the  Irish  millers,  but  to  ship- 
owners, farmers  and  labourers,  ib.  5952-5955- 

Great  decline  in  the  milling  industry  of  Ireland  in  the  last  ten  years  ; belief  that  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  flour  mills  and  oatmeal  mills  have  been  stopped  owing  to  the  import 
of  foreign  flour  and  oatmeal,  Macrory  7331,  7332.  7335,  7336— —Stoppage  of  two 
flour  mills  belonging  to  witness,  though  he  still  works  a large  oatmeal  mill,  ib.  ,&i  - 
Serious  loss  to  farmers  in  being  deprived  of  the  offal  produced  in  the  home  milling  of 
oatmeal  and  flour,  ib.  7336.  7345-  7411>  7412-  . 

Rejects  in  which  the  flour  made  in  Ireland  from  different  wheats  is  superior  to  the 
American  flour;  relative  quality  of  the  latter  and  of  Austrian  flour,  Macrory  7425  7427. 

7433>  7434 Statement  as  to  the  railway  rates  on  flour,  and  the  ground  lor  complaint 

on  this  score,  $.  7464-7473.  , ......  ~ 

Laro-e  quantities  of  American  flour  conveyed  from  Dublin  oyer  the  Midland  Great- 
Western  fine  ; great  mischief  of  this  import  in  destroying  the  native  milling  industry  and 

in  restricting  employment  Sir  R.  Cusack  9237-9247.  9396 Indire^t  '°s5  of  traffic, 

on  the  wholm  through  the  carriage  of  imported  flour,  ib.9^-9^ -Further  statement 

as  to  the  large  import  of  American  flour,  though  there  is  some  ground  for  expectm0  a 
revival  of  home  milling,  ib.  9396-9402. 

Concurrence  of  testimony  as  to  the  great  depression  of  the  milling  trade  through  the 
large  import  of  American  flour,  App.  756-758.  818. 

2.  Question  of  the  Adoption  of  Improved  Machinery  by  Irish  Millers ; great 

Decadence  meanwhile : 

Good  prospect  of  recovery  of  the  milling  trade  from  the  depression  through  the  import 
of  American  flour  ; transformation  of  machinery  by  some  of  the  principal  millers,  Sullivan 

334  4100-408 Remarkable  decadence  of  flour  milling  in  Ireland  ; new  and  improved 

machineiy  being  adopied  by  Irish  millers,  so  that  there  is  good  prospect  of  revival  of  the 

home  trade,  Pafkinson  2242-2256 Ability  of  Ireland  to  compete  with  Amenca  in  the 

matter  of  flour  if  capital  be  applied  to  improved  macmnery  in  Irish  mills,  ib.  2433  2440 

Decline  of  the  milling  trade  attributed  to  free  trade  and  the  inferior  machinery  at 

home,  ib.  2485-2488.  . , 

Numerous  mills  in  former  years  upon  the  river  Dodder  (near  Dublin),  most  of  which 

are  idle  now,  Sir  R.  Kane  3040,  3041 Considerations  as  to  the  success  of  millers  in 

Belfast,  whilst  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  the  millers  cannot  compete  with  American 
flour,  ib.  3417“3420-  , . ,.  ..  , 

Necessity  of  Iiish  millers  adopting  the  roller  system  of  machinery  (in  lieu  of  mill- 
stones), in  order  to  successfully  compete  with  American  millers,  Macrory  7332  7334- 

7367-7373-  7413-74*7 Non-adulteration  of  Irish  flour;  inferiority,  however,  of  that 

made  with  mill-stones  instead  of  by  roller  mills,  ib.  7383-7385- 

Improved  quality  of  Irish  flour  by  the  use  of  certain  machinery,  the  process  being, 
however,  very  expensive.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9248.  9397j  939^- 

3.  Suggestions  for  an  Import  Duty  on  Foreign  Flour: 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  a small  duty  on  foreign  flour,  such  as  1 s.  per  sack, 
would  not  affect  the  working  classes  in  Ireland  as  regards  the  price  of  bread,  whilst  it 
would  greatly  benefit  the  milling  interests  and  the  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
Macrory  7344,  7345-  7349"7353-  74'8-7424-  7454—  Letters  received  by  witness  from 

several  Irish  millers  in  favour  of  a duty  on  imported  flour,  ib.  7349.  7353 -Benetit  to 

England  as  well  as  to  Ireland  by  a small  duty  on  imported  flour,  ib.  7492. 

Concurrence  in  the  suggestion  that  an  import  duty  on  American  flour  (but  not  upon 
corn)  would  greatly  benefit  the  Irish  flour  industry,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9533,  9534- 
288.  6 l 3 Letter 
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Flour  [Milling  Industry ) — continued. 

3.  Suggestions  for  an  Import  Duty  on  Foreign  Flour — continued. 

Letter  from  Mr.  A.  R.  Warder,  dated  Newry,  22nd  June  1885,  respecting  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  Irish  milling  trade,  owing  chiefly  to  the  enormous  imports  of 
American  flour;  suggestion  that  a small  duty  be  put  on  imported  flour,  App.  756. 

Letter  from  Mr.  C.  Scott,  dated  Omagh  Mills,  20th  June  1885,  relative  to  the  great 
decay  of  the  milling  industry,  the  evil  effects  of  the  large  imports  of  foreign  flour,  and  the 
expediency  of  a small  duty  on  imports,  App.  756.  7.57. 

Letter  from  Messrs.  A.  Wilson  & Co.,  dated  Foyle  Steam  Mills,  Londonderry, 
20th  June  1885,  as  to  the  great  injury  to  the  milling  interest  from  American  competition; 
benefits  anticipated  from  a small  tax  on  foreign  flour,  App.  757. 

Letter  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Mercier,  dated  Moyallon  Flour  Mills  (Down),  respecting  the 
great  depression  in  the  flour-milling  interest,  the  enormous  imports  of  American  flour, 
and  the  want  of  a small  protective  tariff,  App.  758. 

Replies  by  different  firms  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  flour-milling  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies 
required  ; advocacy  in  each  case  of  a protective  duty  on  foreign  flour,  App.  818. 

See  also  Bran  and  Pollard.  Oatmeal. 

Flour  Machinery.  Statement  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Pearson  & Co.,  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  flour  machinery  manufacture,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline,  App.  8i8. 

Flower  8)-  McDonald,  Messrs.  Replies  by  Messrs.  Flower  & M'Donald  to  questions  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  salt  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies 
required,  App.  822. 

Food.  Effect  of  insufficiency  of  food  in  deteriorating  the  manhood  of  the  people,  Sullivan 

1005-1007 Improvement  on  the  whole  in  the  food  of  the  people  and  the  scale  of 

living  as  compared  with  the  period  before  the  famine.  Sir  R.  Kane  3025-3027 Con- 

currence in  the  view  that  it  is  exceedingly  objectionable  that  the  food  of  the  people 

should  consist  mainly  of  the  potato.  Sir  R.  Kane  3162;  Keating  6620-6624 

Decided  improvement  if  the  food  of  the  Irish  people  were  not  dependent  upon  the  potato, 
but  were  largely  made  up  by  increased  cereal  production,  Lane  4526,  4527. 

Large  and  increasing  use  of  excellent  flour  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  potato  being 
no  longer  the  exclusive  food,  save  in  some  districts  in  the  west,  and  hardly  the  main  food 

in  the  majority  of  localities,  Keating  6611-6614.  6620,  6621.  6633-6639 Danger  in 

the  main  food  of  the  people  depending  on  the  potato  crop;  disastrous  effects  of  failure  in 

former  years,  ib.  6625-6639.  6760 Result  of  better  employment  that  the  people  will 

resort  to  better  food  than  the  potato,  ib.  6640,  6641. 
also  Oatmeal.  Potatoes. 

Forestry.  Non-adoption  of  witness’  recommendation,  made  thirty  years  since,  for  the 

establishment  of  schools  of  forestry  and  reclamation,  Sullivan  817,  818 Advantage  to 

be  derived  from  a tree-planling  and  reclamation  school,  ib.  1158-1163 Expediency 

not  only  of  teaching  forestry  in  local  schools  but  of  maintaining  one  or  more  professor- 
ships of  forestry  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  Hull  2053-2057. 

Importance  attached  10  a forest  department  in  Ireland,  as  in  America,  France  and 

other  countries,  Howitz  4669-4672 Necessity  of  local  technical  schools  throughout 

the  country  in  order  to  bring  a sufficient  knowledge  of  forestry,  grasses,  &c.,  home  to  the 

people,  ib.  4778-4782 Material  influence  exercised  in  Denmark  and  other  foreign 

countries  by  the  special  study  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  ib.  4919-4922. 

Information  respecting  the  working  of  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy,  there  bein°- 
also  schools  at  Villeroi  and  Barres ; valuable  results  obtained  thereby,  Howitz  4923- 

4935 Large  amount  of  State  aid  given  to  the  forestry  schools  in  France  and  Denmark, 

ib.  4935-4937- 

Expediency  of  a forestry  department  for  Ireland  being  entirely  independent  of  an 

agricultural  department,  Howitz  5446,  5447 Great  value  of  a public  forestry 

department  on  account  of  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  its  reports,  ib.  5497-5499. 

General  ignorance  throughout  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  forestry,  so  that  great  waste  is 
the  result,  Keating  6541,  6542. 

See  also  Planting. 

Forests  and  Afforestation.  See  Planting. 

France.  Details  as  to  the  enormous  advantages  consequent  upon  the  afforesting  of  the 

“Landes,”  Howitz  4665.  4811,  4812.  5024-5026.  5201-5204.  5329-5331 Great 

importance  attached  to  forestry  and  to  forests  in  France  in  connection  with  various 
industries,  ib.  4923-4935.  53^-537 1 . 

Free  Trade.  See  Protection  or  Free  Trade, 

Freestone 
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Freestone.  Excellent  freestone  in  Donegal,  it  being  intended  to  bring  supplies  by  sea  to 

Dublin,  Hull  2003-2007 Very  good  freestone  or  sandstone  m Tyrone;  steps  taken  by 

Lord  Banfurly  for  working  it,  facilities  of  transport  being  much  required,  Ueolm  8088- 
8691.  8723. 

Frieze.  Very  superior  friezes  made  at  different  works,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ; 
patterns  produced,  Parkinson  2175-2177.  2185-2188. 

See  also  Woollen  Manufacture. 

Fruit.  Suitable  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  for  the  cultivation  of  apples  and  pears; 
improved  knowledge  first  required  to  fruit  growing,  Hornby  4679-4682,  4/'°  — 
Exceptional  instances  of  fruit  cultivation  by  tenants  there  being  no  encouragement 

thereof  by  the  gentry,  Keating  6424-6427-  6433 Advantage  of  aid  Irom  the  State 

towards  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  there  being  at  present  a great  want  ol  orchards,  ■ b. 
6587-6594. See  also  Apples. 

Fuel.  See  Coal.  Peat.  Planting  and  Afforestation , 13. 

Furniture  and  Cabinet  Manufacture.  Loss  of  the  cabinet-making  trade  from  the  south  of 
Ireland  through  the  people  refusing  to  work  upon  piece-work,  Sullivan  434,  43o 
Declining  state  of  the  cabinet  and  furniture  trade,  there  being  a large  import  of  cheap 

articles  from  England,  Germany,  and  America,  Parkinson  2369-2381 Practical 

extinction  of  the  furniture  and  cabinet  manufacture,  Keating  0370. 

Replies  by  Messrs.  Kerr  and  by  Messrs.  Strahau  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  cabinet  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its 
decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  814,  815. 


G. 


Galloway,  Professor  Robert  Galloway.  M.R.I.A.,  F.C.S.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— 
Witness,  who  is  a Professor  of  Chemistry,  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  kelp,  and  submits  explanations  in  detail  respecting  the  qualities  of  different  kinds  of 
seaweed  used  in  the  manufacture,  6992  et  seq. 

Conclusion  generally  that  kelp  should  be  an  extensive  and  profitable  industry,  whereas 
there  is  r.ot  a single  manufactory  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time,  6996,  6997  . Explan- 

ation that  kelp  is  the  fused  ash  of  seaweed,  and  that  the  burning  of  the : weed  is 

carried  out  from  the  end  of  April  til!  the  end  of  September,  6998 Particulars  as  to 

the  quantity  of  kelp  produced  by  a given  amount  of  seaweed,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  ash 
being  soluble  in  water  and  consisting  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  potash  salts,  6998-7001. 
7013-7017. 

Depression  of  the  kelp  industry  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  Scotland  by  reason  of  recent 
discoveries  (in  Peru  and  elsewhere)  of  new  sources  of  iodine  and  bromine,  6998,  6999 

Use  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  seaweed  in  kelp  manufacture,  one  being  much  more 

valuable  than  the  other,  as  containing  more  iodine,  6998.  7000.  7005-7009.  7010-7012. 

Almost  unlimited  supply  of  seaweed  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ii eland,  7002  /O04. 

7072,  7073 Very  little  value  for  local  agricultural  purposes,  of  the  insoluble  portion 

of  the  seaweed  ash,  7050,  7051. 

Description  of  the  present  process  of  kelp  manufacture,  with  special  reference  to  the  ex- 
tract of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  the  mode  of  producing  the  iodine  and  bromine,  ,018, 

701Q.  7028-7041 Suggestions  in  detail  for  an  improved  system  of  manufacture, 

Witness  submitting  that  llTe  kelp  industry  may  be  largely  and  profitably  extended,  7018 

et  sea Large  and  increasing  demand  for  iodides  and  bromides,  it  being  pioposed  to 

manufacture  these  locally  in 'connection  with  kelp  factories,  7019-7027.  7055-7059. 
7193-7198. 

Wasteful  process  now  adopted  in  the  extraction  of  the  iodine  and  bromine  ; great 
saving  by  charring  the  weed,  instead  of  burning  it  at  a high  temperature,  7025.  7028- 

7041 . 7328 Reference  to  a paper  read  by  witness  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 

1878  as  containing  explanations  of  his  plan  for  the  extraction  of  the  valuable  substances 
so  as  to  avoid  the  waste  and  undue  expense  now  incurred;  profitable  results  anticipated, 

7025,  7026.  7028  et  seq. Different  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Stanford  for  extracting  the 

ash  without  burning  the  weed ; merits  claimed  by  him  for  the  substance  called  ‘ algine 
to  be  produced  thereby,  7051,  7052.  7064,  7065.  7165,  7166.  7310-7314. 

Production  of  saltpetre  and  common  salt  from  the  potash  salts  obtained  from  kelp, 

7060-7063.  7086,  7087 Failure  of  a kelp  factory  at  Glasgow  through  the  entire  want 

of  technical  knowledge  in  those  who  established  it,  7067-7071.  7101.  7285-7288-— Im- 
mense waste  of  seaweed  on  the  west  and  north-west  coasts,  about  one-third  only  being 

used  as  kelp  or  as  manure,  7072-7074 Small  scale  on  which  some  kelp  works  have 

been  conducted,  whereas  large  operations  are  a necessary  condition  ot  success; 
considerable  capital  required,  7°75>  7°7®-  7°9®— 7 1 0 1 • 71Sy~7192- 
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Galloway,  Professor  Robert  Galloway,  M.R.I.A.,  F.C.S.  (Analysis,  &c.) — continued. 

Use  of  much  seaweed  about  Galway  as  manure  for  potatoes;  necessity  of  its  being 

removed  inland  when  fresh,  7077-7080 Estimate  that  under  witness’  plan  twice  the 

present  quantity  of  iodine  could  be  obtained  from  the  same  amount  of  weed,  7081-7085. 

Value  of  kelp  in  former  times  for  the  production  of  carbonate  of  soda,  its  chief  value  at 
present  being  for  the  iodine  and  potash  salts,  7089-709*2.  7138-7148 Difficulty  in  ac- 

counting for  the  non-development  of  the  kelp  industry  in  Ireland,  the  manufacture  being 
successfully  carried  on  in  Scotland  and  in  France;  operation  of  seven  large  factories  in 
the  latter  country,  7093-7112.  7159-7162.  7209-7216. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  where  coal  can  be  obtained  at  a reasonable  price  peat 

cannot  be  profitably  utilised  as  fuel,  7113-7116.  7202-7205.  7260-7276 Utility  of 

peat  as  litter  for  bedding  horses,  71 17 Opinion  that  irrespectively  of  its  use  as  fuel, 

peat  cannot  be  profitably  treated  for  the  production  of  cenain  substances  now  obtained 
from  America  and  elsewhere,  7118. 

Data  for  the  calculation  that  under  the  present  fiscal  system  of  this  country  the  culti- 
vation ol  beet  in  Ireland  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  would  never  pay,  7119-7124.  7127, 
7128.  7199-7201— Opinion  of  the  late  Baron  Liebig  that,  except  under  protection, 

beet-sugar  manufacture  could  not  succeed  in  Germany,  7 1 20,  712 1 Practice  of  the 

manufacturers  in  Germany  to  grow  large  supplies  of  beet,  without  depending  on  the 
farmers,  7130,  7131. 

Furiher  information  in  connection  with  the  kelp  manufacture,  the  value  of  the  products, 
the  causes  of  failure  hitherto,  and  the  prospects  of  success  uuder  an  improved  process  of 

working,  7132-7198.  7206-7217.  7282-7328 Failure  of  a kelp  factory  established  in 

order  to  carry  out  Mr.  Stanford’s  process,  7165,  7116.  7326,  7327 Consideration  as 

to  the  amount  of  employment  to  be  given  in  the  collection  of  seaweed  for  kelp  manufacture 

7167-7178 Doubt  as  to  food  material  being  producible  to  much  extent  from  seaweed, 

7 1 79-7 184. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  as  to  the  importance  of  scientific  instruction  being  diffused 

throughout  the  country,  7218.  7242-7246 Very  numerously  attended  classes,  both 

day  and  evening,  under  witness  when  on  the  staff  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  (now 
the  College  of  Science);  excellent  work  done  and  creat  proficiency  of  some  of  the 

students,  7219-7229.  7233-7239 Want  of  practical  instruction  at  the  College  of  Science, 

instead  oflectures,  7221.  7224. 

Inaccuracy  of  certain  statements  as  to  young  men  in  Dublin  not  caring  to  attend 
evening  classes  at  the  College  of  Science  unless  the  fees  are  very  low;  result  of  witness’ 
experience  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  instruction  of  a practical  character, 

7222-7229.  7233—7241 Very  defective  management  of  the  College,  a complete  change 

being  required,  7230-7232 Special  importance  attached  to  the  teaching  in  (he  College 

of  praclical  chemistry,  practical  physics,  and  practical  mechanics,  7242-7246. 

Doubt  as  to  the  late  Professor  Ronalds  having  had  anything  to  do  with  kelp  manu- 
facture in  Galway,  7247-7255 Reference  to  an  agreement  between  the  North  British 

Chemical  Company  and  Mr.  Paterson  of  Glasgow,  whereby  the  former  have  at  present 

the  practical  monopoly  of  kelp  buying  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  7285-7298 Facility  in 

teaching  the  “ashing”  of  kelp,  in  lieu  of  burning  it;  advantage  of  the  employment  given 
under  either  process,  7297-7307. 

Galway  and  Castlebar  Railway.  Comment  upon  the  working  of  the  railway  between 
Galway  and  Castlebar,  O’Hara  6244. 

Galway  County.  Very  good  wages  in  the  county,  O'Hara  5840-5842 Objectionable 

system  of  tenants  in  the  county  as  to  the  sub-letting  of  grass  land,  ib.  6204-6209 

Character  and  extent  of  the  drainage  in  the  county,  ib.  6211-6214. 

Doubt  as  to  there  being  200,000  acres  of  land  in  Galway  county  not  paying  so  mucli 

as  1 s.  an  acre  rent,  O'Hara  6258-6262 Exceptional  instances  of  industrial  teachingin 

the  county,  ib.  6263.  6297. 

See  also  Connemara.  Fisheries.  Granite.  Kelp.  Labouring  Classes.  Lough 

Corrib  and  Mask.  Marbles.  Martin  Estate.  Planting  and  Afforestation. 

Galway  Fisheries.  Particulars  respecting  the  practice  of  trawling  off  the  Gaiway  coast  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  restrictions  required,  O'Hara  5542,  5543.  5726-5733.  5805-5810 

Prejudicial  effect  upon  the  line  fishermen  since  trawling  has  been  allowed  so  close  to 

the  shore,  ib.  5542,  5543.  5726-5733. 

Evidence  with  further  reference  to  the  practice  of  trawling  in  Galway  Bay,  and  the 
injurious  effect  thereof  as  diminishing  the  supply  for  local  wants,  O'Hara  6140-6154 

• View  of  the  fishery  inspectors  that  the  trawling  is  not  injurious  ; official  inquiry 

on  the  subject  some  years  ago,  ib.  6141,6142.  6148,  6149 Trawling  should  not  be 

allowed  within  a line  from  Black  Head  to  Costello  Bay,  ib.  6152. 

Difficulty  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  Claddagh  men  at  Galway,  on  account  of 
their  strict  adherence  to  peculiar  customs,  Keating  6488,  6489. 

Galway 
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Galway  Barbour.  Sundry  particulars  respecting  the  present  condition  of  Galway  Har- 
bour, the  expenditure  upon  its  improvement,  and  the  further  works  and  outlay  required  ; 
facilities  for  extension,  whilst  trade  would  be  greatly  promoted  and  enlarged,  O Hara 
5538-554'- 

Former  recommendation  by  witness  for  a pier  at  Galway,  to  be  made  by  convict 

labour,  Kinahan  7548.  7700-7706 Excellence  of  Galway  Harbour,  nature  having 

done  wonders  there,  Crory  8883. 


Galway  ( Local  Industries)  : 

Decline  of  the  Galway  brush  trade  since  1874,  owing  to  German  competition,  O'Hara 

^■22 Thriving  clog-making  trade  formerly  at  Galway,  this  having  entirely  gone,  10. 

two  4o24-  5764 -Former  manufacture  of  clogs  entirely  for  export,  ib.  6139  - 

Manufacture  of  baskets,  but  only  for  local  use,  ib.  5525 Exceptional  instance  of 

success  in  the  case  of  the  distillery  at  Galway,  ib.  5560,  5561 Large  importation  ot 

shoes  into  Galway,  ib.  5748- 

Origination  of  the  Galway  Jute  Spinning  Company  in  1867  or  1 868,  it  having  worked 
very  successfully  until  1874;  ownership  of  more  than  half  the  shares  by  witness,  O Hara 

i-rio Prejudicial  effect  upon  the  company  through  the  increasing  import  ot  foreign 

flour  ; o-reat  decrease  caused  thereby  in  the  supply  of  sacks  to  millers,  though  the 
number  of  looms  has  been  increased  from  thirty -five  to  sixty,  ib.  5513,  6514  Prac" 
tical  stoppage  of  export  of  sacks  by  witness’ company  to  Russia  and  America,  on  account 
of  the  import  duties  in  those  countries,  ib.  5521. 

Great  difficulty  of  witness  in  obtaining  factory  hands  (at  the  Galway  Jute  Factory.) 
prepared  to  stick  to  the  work,  and  ambitious  to  earn  higher  wages  ; necessity  of  obtain- 
ing all  his  overseers  and  skilled  hands  from  Scotland,  O'Hara  5609-5620.  5065-5077- 
5679-5704.  5716-5720.  6022-6062.  6289-6292. 

Further  information  respecting  the  working  of  witness’  jute  factory  ; advantage  in  the 
wages  being  somewhat  less  than  at  Dundee,  and  in  the  rent  being  only  nominal,  O Hara 

*700-^720- Very  small  capital  of  the  Jute  and  Spinning  Company;  great  difficulty 

in  raising  capital  or  in  keeping  the  works  going,  on  account  of  the  depression  in  trade, 

ib.  r,Q78 Depression  of  trade  and  import  of  foreign  flour,  owing  to  which  the  Jute 

Company  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  unable  to  pay  any  dividend,  ib.  boil- 

6°13-  ’ . , . . - 

Considerable  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  by  witness  in  obtaining  supplies  or  un- 
skilled labour  at  Galway;  varying  wages  paid,  O'Hara  5679-0692- — Advantage  ot 
the  technical  training  given  by  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Galway ; probable  emigration 
of  many  of  the  young  people  thus  enabled  to  earn  good  wages,  ib.  5697-67°4-  577°“ 
5780. 

Sufficient  supply  of  local  labour  generally  available,  the  wages  of  ordinary  labourers 

beino-  from  2 s.  to  2 s.  6 d.  a day,  O'Hara  6014-6021.  6026 -Explanation  that  there 

has  been  no  decline  in  the  Galway  flour  trade,  but  only  in  the  milling  trade,  though  im- 
proved machinery  has  gradually  been  adopted,  ib.  6135-6138. 

Deficiency  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  town  of  Galway  as  regards  industrial  habits 
and  technical  education,  Keating  6452-6454. 

Galwau  (Mount  Bellew  Tramway ).  Difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  Mount  Bellew  Tram- 
way the  contractor  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  capital  under  the  Tramways  Act, 

O'Hara  5562-5566 Further  statement  as  to  the  line  sanctioned  from  Mount  Bellew 

to  Woodlawn  not  being  yet  in  progress ; that  is,  through  the  defective  working  of  the 
Tramways  Act,  ib.  6165-6179. 

Geological  Survey.  Reference  to  the  geological  map  of  Ireland  as  reliable  generally,  though 
re-survey  has  been  found  necessary  of  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  Hull  2081-2086 
Extent  to  which  mineral  deposits  have  been  brought  to  light  through  the  geological 
survey  ; the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  mines  is  not  to  ascertain  the  existence  ot  mineral 
veins,  but  only  to  enforce  regulations,  ib,  2097-2102.  2155. 

Germany  ( Technical  Skill).  Instances  of  the  large  supply  of  manufacturing  skill  in 
Germany;  successful  competition  in  England  with  English  skill,  Sullivan  1240,  1247. 


1254- 

Glasnevin  Agricultural  School.  Beneficial  operation  of  the  Glasnevin  School  of  Agriculture, 
though  it  would  be  much  better  if  it  were  made  a normal  school  for  rural  teachers, 

Sullivan  161-168.  525,  526 Very  different  condition  of  agriculture  at  the  present  time 

if  the  recommendation  made  by  witness  thirty  years  ago  had  been  adopted  tor  converting 
Glasnevin  into  a normal  school  for  training  teachers  of  agriculture,^.  7$9~797  -Doubt 
whether  the  foregoing  suggestion  would  have  been  certain  of  adoption  if  it  went  before  a 
department  ruled  by  Irish  public  opinion,  ib.  796.  808,  809. 

Very  limited  extent  to  which  the  system  proposed  by  witness  thirty  years  ago  is  now 
being  carried  at  Glasnevin;  enlarged  arrangement  required,  Sullivan  798-807.  810- 
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Glasnevin  Agricultural  School — continued. 

816 Limited  operation  of  the  Glasnevin  School,  witness  further  submitting  that  it  is 

desirable  to  convert  it  into  a real  normal  school  for  teachers,  Sullivan  1 155--1 157. 

Very  little  effect,  if  any,  of  Glasnevin  School  upon  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the 
country  at  large.  Lane  3862. 

Glass  ; 

Extinction  in  former  years  of  the  glass-cutting  trade  at  Cork  through  a strike, 

Sullivan  99 It  was  well  known  that  the  wages  of  the  men  were  paid  by  glass-workers 

in  England,  ib.  99.  703 Quantity  of  glass  sand  available  in  Donegal  for  the  making 

of  glass;  increased  cost  in  Birmingham  as  compared  with  sand  from  the  Continent,  ib. 

364. 365- 

Very  good  quality  of  Dublin-made  wine  glasses;  low  price  at  which  sold,  Parkinson 

2177-2179 Existence  of  fifteen  flint  glass  factories  in  Ireland  fifty  yea'  s ago,  whereas 

there  is  now  but  one,  that  of  Messrs.  Pugh  in  Dublin,  ib.  2266-2269 Want  of  in- 

creased railway  facilities  for  bringing  sand  from  Donegal  for  glass  manufacture,  ib.  2269- 
2271.  2284,  2285. 

Samples  produced  of  glass  made  by  Messrs.  Pugh ; excellent  quality  and  design  as 
compared  with  some  Belgian  glass  imported,  Parkinson  2271-2278.  2282.2472 Con- 
siderable sale  of  table  glass  by  Messrs.  Pugh,  ib.  2275-2278 Statement  upon  the 

question  of  technical  education  not  being  applicable  in  the  flint  glass  trade,  ib.  2278- 

2281 Expected  development  of  this  manufacture  if  confined  to  the  seaports  where 

materials  and  coal  can  be  nrocured  cheaply,  ib.  2283-2285. 

Very  superior  glass  formerly  made  in  Waterford,  the  articles  produced  realising  a very 

high  price  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  their  high  merit,  Redmond  2552-2559 

Discontinuance  of  local  glass  manufacture  on  account  of  a strike,  there  being,  however, 
excellent  facilities  for  a revival  of  the  industry,  ib.  2560-2567. 

Almost  total  disappearance  of  the  glass  manufacture,  though  all  the  materials  required 
are  procurable  in  Ireland,  the  only  difficulty  being  as  to  fuel,  Sir  R.  Kane  271 1,  2712 

Facilities  for  glass  manufacture  at  profitable  rates,  cheap  articles  being  much  required, 

#.3108,3109. 

Information  as  to  the  available  supply  of  sand  at  Muckish  (Donegal),  and  as  to  its  excel- 
lence for  glass-making  ; suitable  sand  also  for  this  purpose  at  Achill,  and  at  Ballymanus 

(Wicklow),  Kinahan  8077-8098.  8106,  8107 Inexhaustible  supply  of  tremolite  rock 

at  Lough  Corrib,  available  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  glass;  use  of  some  tremolite 

rock  from  Antrim  in  making  bottle  glass,  ib.  8098-8104 Difficulty  in  accounting  for 

the  decadence  of  glass  manufacture  in  Ireland,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  exten- 
sive in  the  last  century,  ib.  8105,  8106. 

Belief  that  there  are  only  one  or  two  glass  manufactories  in  Ireland,  though  there  are 
large  deposits  of  granite  which  are  readily  available;  immense  manufacture  of  bottles  in 

Germany,  granite  being  largely  used  for  the  purpose,  Hartley  8395-8410 Large 

quantity  of  glass  sand  and  of  quartz  sand  in  Donegal,  admirably  suited  for  glass  manu- 
facturers; difficulty  through  there  being  no  means  of  transit,  Crory  8886 Opinion 

that  glass  manufacture  could  be  developed  with  great  success  if  proper  energy  were 
thrown  into  it,  ib.  8887-8889. 

Statement  in  Paper  submitted  by  Dr.  Lyons  as  to  the  excellence  of  Irish  glass  manufac- 
ture in  former  years,  App.  733. 

Replies  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gregg  and  Mr.  Thomas  Leetch  to  questions  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  flint  and  cut  glass  manufacture, 
the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  817. 

Gloves.  Very  good  glove  trade  formerly  at  Limerick  and  at  Cork,  Sullivan  599,  600. 

Replies  by  Mrs.  Supple  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  glove  manufacture,  the 
causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  827. 

Gold.  Very  limited  extent  to  which  gold  has  been  found  in  Ireland,  as  in  county  Wick- 
low ; belief  that  it  cannot  be  profitably  worked,  Sullivan  567-573 Data  for  the 

conclusion  that  gold  mining,  in  Wicklow  more  especially,  is  an  industry  well  worth 
working  up,  Hull  2026-2033. 

Probable  existence  of  gold  in  deep  placers  in  county  Wicklow  ; this  could  be  easily 

tested,  Kinahan  7725 Further  information  respecting  the  goldfields  or  “placers” 

of  YV  icklow,  the  extent  to  which  worked,  and  the  prospect  of  profitable  results  if  opera- 
tions be  carried  out  in  an  efficient  manner,  ib.  8031-8035.  8040-8050 Failure  of 

witness  to  find  any  trace  of  gold  in  one  of  the  affluents  of  Lough  Neagh  where  it  was 
reported  to  exist,#.  8036-8039. 

Existence  of  gold  in  the  county  Wicklow,  which  has  not,  however,  been  worked  up  to 
the  present  time  with  advantage,  Strype  12634,  12635. 

Notes  on  the  goldfields  of  Ireland,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Croghankinsella  district, 

Wicklow,  by  Mr.  Ryder,  Manager  of  the  Ovoca  Mineral  Company,  App.  811-813 

Suggestions 
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Gold—  continued.^ 

Suggestions  by  Mr.  Ryder  as  to  the  best  means  of  reviving  the  gold  industry  ; profitable 
results  anticipated,  App.  812,  813. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Kinaban,  dated  17U1  July  1885,  submitting  an  abstract  of  certain 
Papers  on  Irish  gold ; different  localities  in  which  it  probably  exists,  App.  891. 

Gold  and  Silver  Lace  Manufacture.  Replies  by  Messrs.  Clowes  and  Woodward  to  ques- 
tions as  to  the  condition  of  this  manufacture,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline,  App.  818. 


Goldsmiths.  Information  supplied  by  Mr.  William  Percival  to  questions  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  goldsmiths’  manufacture,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline,  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
remedies  required,  App.  819. 


Government  Aid  ( Public  Grants  and  Loans): 

Approval  conditionally,  of  public  loans  to  woollen  manufacturers,  on  the  principle  of 
loans  to  fishermen,  which  have  been  very  successful,  Sullivan  460-464— —Consideration 
of  the  question  of  State  loans  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  industrial  bank  or  a land 
bank,  Sullivan  661-665  ; Hull  2076-2080 ; Sir  R.  Kane  2911-2923.  3283.  3322-3327- 
33g-_34°6;  O'Hara  6000-6003. 

Proposition  that  Government  should  advance  loans  to  the  extent  of  one-third  or  one- 
lialf  the  capital  required  for  useful  and  promising  industries,  such  as  paper  mills  ; this 
mi°dit  be  done  through  the  Loan  Fund  Board  in  Dublin,  Parkinson  2403-2405.2415- 


52426.  2493-2499.  ...... 

Suggestions  as  to  the  form  in  which  Government  funds  might  be  applied  in  the 
development  of  Irish  industries,  and  in  aid  of  native  capital  and  enterprise,  until  such 
industries  have  been  re-established,  Redmond  2669-2674 — —Contemplated  advances  by 
Government,  together  with  the  provision  of  technical  education,  ib.  2670. 

Invidious  effect  if  Government  were  to  subsidise  some  classes  of  industries  whilst 

others  were  unaided,  Sir  R.  Kane  2970 Claim  to  Government  assistance  in  so  far  as 

in  former  times  there  was  an  effectual  amount  of  Government  intervention  tor  the 


suppression  of  Irish  industries,  ib.  2971. 

Decided  approval  of  Government  aid  towards  the  provision  of  increased  facilities  of 
transit  as  distinct  from  aid  to  depressed  manufacturing  industries,  Sir  R.  Kane  2991- 

2Qno.  2006-3002 Expediency  of  Government  care,  as  in  the  provision  of  improved 

education,  in  order  that  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  country  may  be  properly  en- 


couraged and  developed,  ib.  305*- 

Entire  concurrence  in  the  view  that  an  intelligent  projection  of  works  of  industry  is 

consistent  with  sound  Government,  Sir  R.  Kane  3242-3245 Inexpediency  of  the 

interference  of  Parliament  for  the  development  of  any  one  special  branch  ot  industry,  ib. 


Further  expression  of  the  opinion  that  as  regards  the  want  of  capital  it  is  not 
expedient  that  Government  should  directly  aid  the  revival  of  special  industries,  Sir  R. 

Kane  3331-3335-  339°-3396- 

Grounds  for  justifying  special  aid  from  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  butter 
industry  (and  other  Irish  industries),  though  witness  deprecates  any  State  interference 
with  the  trades  generally  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Lane  4121-4139.  4265-4269  - 

Dissent  fiom  the  view  that  there  is  any  want  of  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  landlords  and 
tenants  in  Ireland,  though  Government  assistance  is  essential  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  ib.  4265-4269. 

Claim  to  Government  aid  in  the  development  of  Irish  industries  in  view  of  the  pro- 
hibitive legislation  in  former  times,  Lane  4290-4292  ; M‘ Donald  10192-10196. 

Deprecation  of  the  principle  of  Government  interference,  though  in  the  matter  of  tech- 
nical education,  planting,  &c..  State  aid  is  very  essential,  Keating  6702-6714.  6988— — 
Expediency  of  the  instalments  on  public  loans  for  railways,  drainage,  & c.,  not  being 

repayable  till  the  works  begin  to  be  productive,  ib.  6842 Contemplated  loans  by 

Government  in  aid  of  reproductive  works,  rather  than  of  Government  expenditure  thereon 

in  consideration  of  the  surplus  taxation  drawn  from  the  country,  ib.  6915-6918- 

Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  State  aid  in  respect  of  arterial  drainage,  railway 
extension,  forestry,  and  technical  education,  ib.  6988. 

Explanation  that  witness  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  special  Government 
measures  for  the  development  of  the  different  industries ; he  has  not  considered  the 
question  of  advances  through  a central  industrial  bank,  Kinahan  8164-8169. 

Direct  interest  of  the  State  in  making  the  people  of  Ireland  contented,  which  they 
can  never  be  if  they  cannot  get  temunerative  employment,  M‘Donald  10194,  10195. 


10199. 

See  also  Butter,  8.  Coal,  7. 

Expenditure.  Railways,  9. 
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Government  Contracts.  Duty  of  the  Slafe  to  encourage  Irish  industries,  as  by  giving 
more  Government  contract  work  to  Ireland,  Redmond  2578-2580. 

See  also  Shipbuilding.  Slates. 

Government  of  Ireland.  See  Decline  of  Industries.  Home  Ru7e.  Legislation. 

Grain.  Reference  to  the  freight  as  a very  slight  element  in  the  competition  between  Irish 

and  American  producers  of  grain,  Keating  6554-6556 Decreased  production  of  grain 

per  acre  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent,  by  reason  of  the  insecurity  of  tenure,  ib.  6938, 

6939- 

Prospect  of  reduction  of  the  rates  for  corn  by  the  Midland  Railway  and  the  Royal 
Canal  (though  these  tates  are  already  very  low)  if  corn  were  imported  in  very  large- 
quantities  for” the  feeding  of  cattle,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9569-9575. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Barley.  Wheat. 

Grand  Canal.  Reference  to  the  Grand  Canal  as  being  fairly  utilised,  M‘ Donald  10536. 

10539- 

Granite.  Better  granite  in  Donegal  than  in  Galway,  Bull  1570,  1571 Richness  of 

colour  of  Irish  granites,  ib.  1693 Large  quantity  of  very  fine  granite  from  Ireland 

used  in  the  Thames  Embankment,  Parkinson  2387.  2399. 

Abundant  quantity  of  good  granite  in  Ireland,  whereas  there  is  a considerable  import 

of  Cumberland  and  Scotch  granite,  Kinahan  7631-7636 Existence  of  fourteen 

different  varieties  of  granite  or  marble  near  the  town  of  Galway,  far  superior  to  any 
Scotch  or  English  granite;  particulars  hereon,  ib.  7636-7640. 

Much  higher  railway  rates  for  granite  sets  from  Belfast  to  Garaghwood  or  Dundrum, 
according  to  distance,  than  from  Greenock  to  Edinburgh,  Greenhill  9753-9756.  9909, 
99io. 

Return  submitted  by  Professor  Hull  showing  the  localities  in  which  different  kinds  of 
granite  exist,  App.  830. 

Grass  Lands.  Mischief  as  regards  Irish  butter  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  grass  lands. 

Lane  3805 Grounds  for  strongly  objecting  to  the  permanent  laying  down  of  the 

country  in  grass;  great  decrease  of  value  in  wet  seasons,  Keating  6552 Illustration 

of  the  great  disadvantages  to  the  community  generally  from  an  extensive  conversion  of 

village"  lands  into  grass,  ib.  6701 Great  depression  in  the  case  of  grass  lands, 

M(  Donald  10339. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Butter.  Cattle.  Dairy  Farming.  Meath. 
Sheep. 

Grasses.  Room  for  great  improvement  as  regards  the  growth  of  grasses  in  Ireland  ; sug- 
gestions as  to  the  different  kinds  which  might  be  profitably  cultivated,  Howitz  4700- 
4702. 

Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway  Company  : 

Very  defective  administration  of  this  company  as  regards  through  x-ate  facilities;  great 
difficulty  generally  in  getting  through  rates  over  different  connecting  lines,  Greenhill 

9680  et  seq.  9847,  9848.  9868-9876 Unsatisfactory  result  of  the  amalgamations  in 

the  case  ot  the  Great  Northern  Company,  ib.  9847.  9913,  9914 Large  diversion  of 

traffic  from  the  railway  to  the  road  by  the  high  rates  charged  by  the  Great  Northern 
Company  from  Castledawson  to  Annaghmore,  ib.  9889-9893.  9949. 

Opinion  that  the  rates  on  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway  are  fair,  and  such  as 
any  English  manager  would  make  for  the  conveyance  of  traffic,  Findlay  10754, 
10755- 

Total  of  520  miles  of  railway  owned  and  worked  by  the  Great  Northern  Company, 

Murland  11942-11945 Particulars  respecting  several  small  companies  in  the  north 

of  Ireland,  eleven  having  been  amalgamated  with  the  Great  Northern  Company  in  the 
last  ten  years  ; great  benefit  conferred  on  the  country  by  this  amalgamation,  ib.  11946- 

11955-  11971-11975.  12094-12096.  12126-12139.'  12148 Material  reductions  as 

regards  rates  over  the  whole  of  the  system  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  since  the 
amalgamation,  ib.  11953, 11954. 

Dividend  of  six  per  cent,  paid  by  the  company  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamations, 
which  has  since  declined  to  four  and  a-half  per  cent. ; diminution  of  dividend  mainly 

owing  to  reduction  of  rates,  Murland  11956-11960.  12075-12080 Large  number  of 

third-class  passengers  carried  by  the  company  ; reduced  fare  charged  for  third-class 
return  tickets,  ib.  11966,  11967. 

Description  generally  of  the  goods  traffic  carried  by  the  Great  Northern  Company ; 
much  less  mineral  traffic  than  on  the  English  or  Scotch  lines,  Murland  11976-12006. 

12012-12021.  12027-12064.  12091,  12092 Considerable  traffic  in  perishable  goods, 

such  as  butter,  eggs,  and  meat;  rates  at  which  carried  to  different  towns  in  England 
and  Scotland,  ib.  12027-12032. 

Information 
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Great  Northers  of  Ireland  Railway  Company- continued. 

Information  as  to  the  arrangements  made  in  regard  to  through  rates  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  ; conferences  of  the  managers  of  *e  “'“gf-,  “oP86 

all  questions  of  variation  or  alteration  of  rates,  Midland  111065-10074.  ieo8t 
12111-12117.12142-12147-  . , , XT  tin 

Statement  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  eleven  small  companies  with  the  Great  Xsorth- 
.....  Company  although  it  led  to  great  public  advantage,  did  not  lead  to  any  economy 

of  ttii  owr^k' dn  connection  with  their  rolling  stock  done  at  Dundalk  by  the  Great 
Northern  Company,  ib.  12514-12516.  . 

Additional  explanation  with  reference  to  the  method  of  calculating  the  share  which  the 

^i n format! on °i n ‘mgard'to'the  j| 

xTSne>z^,?iS^  t* 

returned  as  being  too  late,  ib.  12570-12573. 

See  also  Belleek  Factory.  Coal  Island.  Fla*,  5.  Green  ore.  Soap. 

Greenhill  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)-Witues»  is  a member  of  the  Aral  of  Gre.m- 

conveyance  of  coal  as  regards  both  manufacturing  and  doinesuc  pui pooes,  9679 

SE&sis 

U-affic  being  exceedingly"  valuable  to  the  railway  companies,  9690-9695  Conclusion 
that  the  rates  are  anything  but  reasonable,  9696-9698.  . ' 

Came  dealings  of  witness’  firm  in  artificial  manures  which  are  manufactured  in  Cork 
and  Dublin  ; very  high  and  unequal  rates  by  railway  from  Belfast  to  different  stations, 

^Exceedingly  lfloh  and  unequal  rates  for  Irish  flax  between  different  places  and  Belfast, 

s3£r£^ 

Iris“  profitable  cni.iv&in  of  flax  in  the  south  of 

Ireland  if  proper  facilities  of  carriage.  Sec.  be  provided,  9735,  9736- 

Particulars  respecting  the  rates  charged  for  grass  seed,  as  compared  with  grain,  between 

to  Perth  or  to  Glasgow,  9737-9750-  9905,  9906- Much  higher  lates  tol  granite  set. 

from  Belfast  to  Goraghwood  or  Dundrum,  according  to  distance,  than  from  Gieenock  to 

Edinburgh,  9753-w"6'  W*  1 “”d  »«  b“"“ 

Belfast  and  certain  towns,  9757'9766. 

Effect  of  the  high  rales  for  woollen  goods  in  limiting  the  industry,  9767-9773— Keduc; 

tion  made  when  large  quantities  of  coal  are  sent  by  rail,  9774o Want  of  a special 

rate  when  artificial  manures  are  sent  in  large  quantities,  977.6-978i — ^ — Instances  of  the 
high  and  unequal  rates  for  soap,  as  from  Belfast  to  BaHma,  in  comparison  ^h  the  1 at  s 
in8 Scotland;  saving  of  2 s.  6 d.  per  ton  by  sending  manufactured  soap  fiom  Belfast  10 
Liverpool  and  re-shipping  toBallina  instead  of  sending  it  direct  to  the  latter  place,  9782 

97Yerv  hhdi  rates  for  bran,  as  from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen  and  to  Omagh,  9795-9797 

Large  Import  of  foreign  bran,  owing  partly  to  the  import  of  fl°ur;9/?«-9»oo 

Import  of  Indian  corn,  chiefly  for  cattle  feeding,  and  to  some  extent  for  food,  9801- 
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OremMU,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

beet'Ma^,s^ 

S3?£SS3£3  mi^§ 

Expediency  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  canal  system  tlmno-li  r.r.1  • • 1 

traffic9  M feenae  "^98^  ^*4"'^g?me“t  “S  ‘°  KndinS  » »“■  — * of 
r4SS-S^0^c^fe  t higt  rtV0*  oooducive  to 

loYSagllSlI^fS1  ^ 'fromclsUedSon 

Q0l2aioo°c7— ' p"doi1.e“r“  “cess  of  traders  to  the  Railway  Commissioners' Court 

mv'-aow- f.CSf  r tT™,01  any  real  competition  between  Irish  railways' 

“ E"sIand*  b“‘  with  far  more  liberal 

Ente?l?bre“%  ofiagem'eS6  ge^rally*^^ 

10  “,e  construction  of  raifwl; 

thedvyt^^ 

Greenore.  Comment  upon  tlie  arrangement  whereby  tile  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Com 

* - * -”o 

Control 
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Greenore — continued'. 

Control  exercised  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  over  the  lines  from 
Greenore  to  Dundalk  and  from  Greenore  to  Newry,  which  are  their  own  property, 
Murland  1253 1-12533. 

Gregg,  John  William.  Replies  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gregg  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chair- 
man ol  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  flint  and  cut  glass  manufacture,  the 
causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  817. 

Gregg,  Sons,  and  Phenix.  Information  supplied  by  this  firm  respecting  the  spade  and 
shovel  manufacture,  App.  822,  823. 

Grinding  Stones.  Import  of  grinding  stones  into  Ireland  and  of  stones  for  sharpening 
scythes,  Crory  8892—8895. 

Guano.  Very  impure  stuff  used  under  the  name  of  guano,  O'Hara  5588-5590 — * — Great 
injury  to  the  land  by  the  former  practice  of  burning  the  surface,  and  by  the  use  of  guano 
instead  of  other  manures,  ib.  6071,  6072. 

Guilds.  Prejudicial  effect  upon  many  industiies  in  former  years  through  their  having  been 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  and  through  Roman  Catholic  workmen  not  having 

been  admitted  into  the  guilds,  Sullivan  88-91 Mischief  through  the  connection  of 

Irish  workmen  with  the  train  guilds  and  the  effect  as  regards  the  rate  of  wages,  ib.  394- 
399-  430-437- 

Gunmakers.  Replies  by  different  firms  to  questions  as  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  gun  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the 
remedies  required,  App.  819. 


H. 

Haire,  Captain  W.  H.  Letter  from  Captain  Haire,  dated  Dunboyne  (Meath),  7th  July 
1885,  relative  to  the  existence  of  a large  quantity  of  clay,  suitable  for  tiles  and  pottery 
ware,  in  the  county  Fermanagh,  App.  840. 

Hamilton,  J.  P.  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Hamilton,  dated  Ardara,  4th  June  1885,  as  to 
the  great  need  of  railway  extension,  App.  736. 

Hannan,  B.  Replies  by  Mr.  B.  Hannan  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  flour  milling 
trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  818. 

Harbours.  See  Fisheries,  1,  2.  Galway  Harbour.  Rosslare  Harbour.  Sligo  Bay 
and  Estuary.  Wexford  Harbour. 

Hardware.  Obstacles  to  the  production  in  Ireland  of  steel  or  of  hardware  goods,  in  com- 
petition with  England,  Keating  6388-6391. 

Hart,  Mrs.  Ernest.  (Analysis  of  her  Evidence.)  — Is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  who  is 
the  editor  of  the  “British  Medical  Journal”;  has  taken  great  interest  in  fostering  and 
encouraging  cottage  industries  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  in  Galway,  Gort,  and 
Dublin,  1 2 1 76- 12178. 

Information  generally  with  regard  to  the  association  started  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a sale  in  London  for  the  productions  of  the  people  of  Donegal  and  other  places,  such|as 
tweeds  and  knitted  goods;  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  priests  and  clergy'in 
the  work  taken  up  by  witness,  12180-12189.  12192.  12196.  12244-12249.  12254-12258. 

12261-12274 Conclusion  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  distress  in  Donegal  is  the 

want  of  work  during  the  winter  time,  when  the  people  have  no  agricultural  employment, 
12181. 12192. 

Remarkable  facility  with  which  the  peasants  work  to  sample;  patterns  of  high-class 
work  procured  by  witness  and  successfully  copied  by  the  people,  12186.  12189 

Desirability  of  establishing  a system  of  technical  education  in  the  schools  in  Ireland 

in  regard  to  embroidery  and  needlework ; large  amount  of  skill  and  imitative  power 
possessed  by  the  people,  12189-12191.  12286-12299. 

Impossibility  for  the  peasants  to  sell  their  goods  without  assistance,  on  account  of  the 
distance  from  a railway  station ; arrangements  made  at  present  to  cart  them  across  the 

country,  12193-12195 Desire  to  re-introduce  as  far  as  possible  the  wool  of  the 

Donegal  sheep  into  the  native  manufactures,  12207. 

Superiority  of  the  Donegal  hand-made  goods  in  every  respect  to  machine-made  goods; 
belief  also  that  they  compete  successfully  in  price  with  these  made  by  machine,  12212- 

12214.  12275-12280 Statement  that  cash  is  paid  down  for  the  goods  at  the  lime  of 

receiving  the  work  from  the  people,  12221,  12222 Opinion  that  where  the  quaility 

is  the  same  the  goods  from  Donegal  can  safely  compete  in  the  London  markets, 
12226. 

288.  6 m 4 Pains 
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Hart,  Mrs.  Ernest.  (Analysis  of  her  Evidence) — continued. 

Pains  taken  by witness  to  instruct  the  people  how  to  find  native  dyes  from  the  bracken 
and  lichens;  aniline  dyes  not  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article, 

12227,  12344-12354 Absence  of  any  ready  sale  for  frieze  cloths  on  account  of  the 

poverty  of  the  district;  few  travellers  who  visit  Donegal  except  for  fishing,  12228- 
12232. 

Prize  medals  taken  by  witness  at  the  Health  and  other  exhibitions  for  dying  and 

knitting,  12237 Belief  that  with  proper  encouragement  those  industries  might  be 

largely  developed  in  Galway  and  Donegal;  necessity  for  a larger  capital  to  make  them 
a thorough  success,  12245-12253.  12307,  12308.  12312,  12313! 

Doubtful  advantage  in  having  any  central  place  for  the  people  to  meet  for  work  at 

night,  on  account  of  the  long  distances  between  the  villages,  12264-12266 -Varying 

wages  for  knitting  from  4 s.  to  42  s.  a dozen,  12273,  12274.  1 2374-12377. 

Decided  objection  to  the  introduction  of  knitting  machines  to  take  the  place  of  band- 

work;  grounds  for  this  objection,  12275-12282.  '12361.  12378-12396 Proper  time 

for  introducing  machinery  when  there  is  a larger  demand  for  goods  than  the  people 

of  the  district  can  supply  by  hand  labour,  12281,  12282 Statement  that  the  only 

articles  of  clothing  imported  into  Donegal  are  the  bright  coloured  shawls  from  Paisley, 
12283-12285.  12336-12343. 

Further  information  respecting  the  establishment  by  witness  of  work  in  Donegal  and 
other  parts  of  Ireland  ; possibility  for  the  peasant  girls  to  make  10  s.  to  15  s.  a week,  or 
even  more,  if  they  are  skilled  and  diligent  workers,  12286-12306.  12308-12311.  12317- 

12322.  12358-12377 Additional  evidence  in  regard  to  the  designs  for  embroidery 

work  taken  by  witness  from  Celtic  illuminated  books  of  the  seventh  century;  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  with  which  the  peasant  girls  imitated  the  patterns  given  to  them  from 
these  books,  12290-12292.  12355-12357. 

Numerous  large  establishments  in  London  which  have  taken  up  the  work  executed  in 
Donegal,  12310  Material  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  articles  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  and  expenses  of  conveyance  to  England  ; facilities  for  carriage  not  given  by 
any  of  the  railway  companies  in  respect  of  these  goods,  12323-12335. 

Great  importance  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  culture  of  plants  which  furnish 

colour  material  for  dyes,  12348-12352 Statement  that  undyed  goods  wear  quite  as 

well  as,  and  probably  better  than  dyed  goods,  but  are  not  so  attractive  nor  so  easilv  sold, 
’2353,  1 -2354- 

Importance  of  a good  scale  of  wages,  whilst  it  is  inexpedient  to  over-pay,  as  tending  to 

dislocate  the  labour  market,  12368 Facility  with  which  the  country  people  work  at 

their  knitting  while  engaged  upon  their  other  duties,  12371.  12375-12377- Belief 

that  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  Donegal  would  so  revolutionise  labour  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  people  to  subsist,  and  that  they  would  be  driven  from  the 
country,  12392,  12393. 

Hart,  Mrs.  Letter  from  Mrs.  Hart  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  24th  July 
1885,  submitting  further  explanations  and  documentary  particulars  in  elucidation  of  the 
working  of  the  Donegal  Industrial  Fund,  App.  869-874. 

Report  of  an  address  given  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  on  30th  May  1885,  on  the  subject 
of  cottage  industries  ; particulars  hereon  as  to  the  steps  taken  to  develope  such  industries 
in  Donegal,  App.  896-901 . 

Hartley,  Mrs.  May  Noel.  Letter  from  Mrs.  Hartley  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
dated  Seapoint,  20th  June  (1885),  submitting  sundry  particulars  and  suggestions  on  the 
subject  of  domestic  service  as  a branch  of  Irish  industry,  App.  748,  749. 

Hartley,  Professor  Walter  Noel,  R.R.S.,  F.R.n.E.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— -Witness  is 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin,  8170 He  reported 

upon  the  raw  materials  and  ores  at  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1882,  some  of  the  exhibits 

having  been  exceedingly  good,  8171-8174 He  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the 

cnltivation  of  salt,  pyrites,  and  lime,  8175,  8176. 

Working  of  salt  mines  and  manufacture  of  salt  now  carried  on  near  Carrickfergus  ; 
belief  that  there  are  no  other  salt  works  in  Ireland,  though  (according  to  Professor  Hull) 

salt  exists  elsewhere  in  the  north,  8177-8190 Large  import  of  salt;  prospect  of 

successful  competition  on  the  part  of  Irish  salt,  8183-8186 Extensive  use  of  salt  for 

obtaining  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  other  substances  ; facility  as  regards 
the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  by  the  application  of  the  Solway  ammonia  process, 
8195-8200.  8254,  8255. 

Excellent  quality  of  Irish  limestone,  which  is  useful  not  only  for  building  but  for 

several  chemical  purposes,  such  as  the  production  of  bleaching  powder,  8201-8212 

Belief  as  to  the  cement  manufactured  at  some  works  in  Ireland  being  equal  to  the  Port- 
land cement  made  in  England,  8213-8215. 

Information  respecting  the  supply  and  quality  of  pyrites  or  sulphur  ore  in  Ireland,  as 

compared 
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Hartley,  Professor  Walter  Noel,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.E.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 
compared  with  Spanish  pyrites;  much  larger  percentage  of  sulphur  and  of  copper  in  the 

latter,  so  that  it  has  excluded  the  former  from  the  English  markets,  821 6-8-235 

Manufacture  of  pyrites  now  being  carried  on  in  Ireland,  though  there  is  not  much  pros- 
pect of  an  extension  of  the  trade,  8220.  8231.  8236,  8237. 

Flourishing  condition  of  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manure  in  Ireland;  necessary 
import  of  the  products  required  for  this  manufacture,  8238-8251 Excellent  manage- 
ment of  chemical  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  8253 Import  of  Irish  rags  into 

England  for  paper  manufacture;  facilities  in  Dublin  for  this  manufacture,  8256-8261. 

Suggested  use  of  Irish  peat  for  making  gas  in  Siemens’  regenerative  gas  furnace,  8262, 

g26g Value  of  peat  for  conversion  into  charcoal,  and  for  several  other  purposes,  8264- 

8272 Good  quality  of  some  of  the  pottery  and  other  clays;  very  good  clays  for 

making  fire  bricks,  &c.,  8273-8277 Successful  trade  carried  on  at  Avoca  (Wicklow) 

in  the  manufacture  of  ochre,  8277-8282 Reference  to  the  paper  manufacture  as  one 

of  the  chief  industries  which  might  be  largely  developed,  8283-8286. 

Sundry  details  respecting  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin,  the  number  of  students  of 
different  classes,  the  staff  of  professors,  &c. ; progressive  character  of  the  institution  for 

some  years  past,  8287-8300.  8313-8322 Necessary  enlargement  of  the  laboratory  if 

the  students  continue  to  increase,  8292-8294 Importance  of  an  improved  system  of 

agricultural  education  in  Ireland ; facilities  for  scientific  instruction  through  the  College 
of  Science,  8301-8312 Expediency  of  university  education  in  Ireland  being  popu- 

larised, 8304. 

Comparative  statement  as  to  the  staff  and  students  in  the  Irish  College  of  Science 

and  in  similar  institutions  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  8313-8318 Smaller 

remuneration  attached  to  witness’  professorship  than  to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines;  particulars  hereon  as  to  the  duties  discharged  by  witness, 

his  time  being  fully  occupied,  8323-8344 Concurrence  in  the  view  that  evening 

instruction  at  the  College  of  Science  would  be  a great  improvement ; necessity  of  an 
increased  staff  for  the  purpose,  8343-8358. 

Explanation  on  the  subject  of  prizes  in  the  College  as  sometimes  obtained  by  students 
from  England  and  Scotland  ; denial  that  there  is  any  inferiority  on  the  part  of  Irish 

students^  8359-8366 Result  of  witness’ experience  as  to  the  attendance  at  evening 

lectures  in  Dublin,  8367-8369 Conclusion  as  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  as 

regards  industrial  pursuits  in  Ireland  from  a development  of  the  College  of  Science, 
8370-8372. 

[Second  Examination.] — Summary  of  the  chief  chemical  manufacturers  now  carried 
on  in  Ireland,  ihe  principal  being  sulphate  of  soda,  bleaching  powder,  and  artificial 
manures,  8373-8376 Particulars  respecting  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  manufac- 

tured Spanish  pyrites  being  largely  used  ; opinion  that  there  is  no  opening  for  a develop- 
ment of  this  manufacture,  8377-8386. 

Export  of  99  per  cent,  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  made  in  Ireland  ; obstacles  to  larger 

utilisation  at  home,  8379.  8387-8394 Belief  that  there  are  only  one  or  two  glass 

manufactories  in  Ireland,  though  there  are  large  deposits  of  granite  which  are  readily 
available ; immense  manufacture  of  bottles  in  Germany,  granite  being  largely  used  for 
the  purpose,  8395-8410. 

Practical  as  well  as  theoretical  character  of  the  teaching  of  chemistry  in  connection 

with  the  Dublin  College  of  Science,  8412-8415 -Very  moderate  fees  for  a course  of 

lectures  in  chemistry,  &c.,  in  Dublin  as  compared  with  the  fees  in  London,  8416-8418. 

Great  improvement  needed  in  the  system  of  middle-class  education  in  Ireland,  facili- 
ties of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  at  an  early  age  being  much  required,  8419- 

8422.  8503-8509 Efficient  laboratories  in  many  English  schools,  there  being  very  good 

opportunities  of  obtaining  instruction  in  practical  chemistry,  8419-8496 --  Advocacy 

of  the  endowment  of  a considerable  number  of  central  schools  in  which  scientific  and 

technical  instruction  should  be  given,  8423-8430 Inadequate  demand  in  Ireland  for 

the  number  of  students  who  pass  through  the  College  of  Science;  enhanced  remunera- 
tion of  these  as  compared  with  pupils  not  scientifically  trained,  8431-8436. 

Doubt  as  to  the  exact  bleaching  process  now  employed  in  Ireland  ; large  use  of  bleach- 
ing powder  in  the  works,  8437 Relative  facilities  for  supplying  from  Glasgow  and 

from  Ireland  the  substances  used  in  the  bleaching  works  in  Ulster;  greater  convenience 
of  the  former  supply  in  some  instances,  8437-8441. 

Explanation  in  reply  to  certain  statements  by  Professor  Galloway  respecting  the 
number  of  day  students  of  different  classes  at  the  Dublin  College  of  Science  in  1881-82, 

and  the  probable  number  in  subsequent  years,  8445-8454 Explanation  also  with 

reference  to  evening  lectures  in  chemistry  as  given  by  Professor  Galloway  and  witness, 
respectively,  and  as  to  the  question  of  remuneration  in  each  case,  8455-8457, 

Consideration  of  certain  statements  respecting  the  want  of  laboratory  accommodation 
and  of'  other  facilities  in  different  departments  of  the  College  of  Science,  the  result  being 

288.  6 N ' that 
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Hartley,  Professor  Walter  Noel,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.E.  (Analysis  of  Iris  Evidence) — continued. 
that  the  lectures  and  instruction  in  the  matter  of  chemistry,  engineering,  &c.,  have  been 
much  interfered  with,  8458-8482. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  neither  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  nor  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  is  the  education  of  a sufficiently  scientific  and  industrial  character;  absence  of 

special  instruction  in  chemistry,  agriculture,  &c.,  8483-8507 Undue  attention  paid 

to  medical  education  as  compared  with  engineering,  8483  -8485.  8524,  8525 Increased 

attention  being  paid  by  Cambridge  University  to  engineering  and  modern  education, 
8495,  849 6. 

Great  advantage  of  the  importance  attached  to  engineering  in  the  Royal  Universities, 
witness  approving  of  independent  universities  in  Dublin,  as  well  as  in  Cork  and  Belfast, 

8501,  8502 Expediency  of  the  establishment  of  good  middle-class  schools  throughout 

the  country  as  the  foundation  for  an  efficient  and  comprehensive  system  of  scientific  and 
industrial  education  to  be  completed  at  the  College  of  Science  and  the  Universities, 

8503-8528 Limited  attendance  of  third-year  students  at  the  lectures  in  chemistry, 

mineralogy,  &c.,  in  the  College  of  Science ; want  of  openings  for  these  students  as  an 
inducement  to  complete  their  course,  8510-8534. 

Assistance  rendered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  London  towards  the  pro- 
vision of  facilities  in  the  Dublin  College  of  Science  ; probable  advantage  if  the  latter 

were  under  a department  in  Dublin,  8535-8537 Want  of  enlarged  premises  and 

appliances,  as  well  as  of  an  assistant  lecturer,  in  order  that  evening  lectures  in  chemistry 
may  be  carried  out  under  witness’  supervision,  8538-8545. 

Reference  to  the  attendance  of  students  at  the  College  of  Science  as  not  havin»-  been 
affected  by  the  political  excitement  in  Ireland,  8546-8549 Particulars  as  to  the  rela- 

tive number  of  English  students,  including  Royal  Exhibitioners  and  Irish  students; 
explanation  hereon  as  to  the  former  being  better  qualified  than  the  latter,  so  that  the 
exhibitions  at  the  College  are  mostly  obtained  by  them,  8549-8560.  8570-8572.  8601- 
8615. 

Facilities  for  obtaining  brine  from  sea-water  and  the  beds  of  rock  salt,  8564-8567 

Statement  that  the  students  in  the  College  of  Science  are,  for  the  most 'part,  sons  of 

manufacturers  and  others  who  live  in  Dublin,  8573-8577 Circumstance  of  there 

being  no  similar  institutions  in  Ireland  for  scientific  instruction,  8578-8582 About 

half  the  professors  are  Irish,  8583. 

Considerable  number  of  the  students  who  aim  at  becoming  teachers  in  chemistry, 
many  of  them  going  from  the  College  to  the  better  class  of  Catholic  schools  in  the  country, 
8584-8592 Explanation  that  although  no  students  come  with  a direct  view  to  agri- 

cultural pursuits,  nearly  all  the  subjects  are  taught  which  are  deemed  essential  to  agricul- 
ture, 8593-8600 Instances  of  students  going  from  the  College  to  chemical  manufac- 
tories in  Dublin,  8616-8618 Several  engineering  students  who  pass  through  the 

College,  the  bulk  of  these  leaving  Ireland  through  insufficient,  employment  for  them  in 
the  country,  8616-8628. 

Great  want  of  improved  laboratories  and  other  appliances  in  the  colleges  at  Belfast 

and  Cork,  8629-8631 Importance  of  better  teaching  in  mathematics,  as  well  as 

chemistry,  in  the  schools  generally,  8632-8636 Advantage  uttiched  to  the  book 

prizes  given  in  the  College  of  Science,  8637-8641 Value  of  the  Royal  Scholarships 

attached  to  the  College;  doubt  as  to  the  period  for  which  held,  8641-8645. 

Reference  to  a paper  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Brevvis  upon  the  beetroot  sugar  industry, 
as  being  well  worthy  of  attention;  conclusion  as  to  the  facility  of  competition  with 
Germany,  8646-8650. 

Hartley,  Professor  W.N.  Letter  from  Professor  Hartley  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
dated  1st  July  1885,  submitting  explanations  respecting  the  teaching  of  chemistry  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dublin  College  of  Science,  with  reference  to  certain  evidence  of  Pro- 
fessor Galloway  on  the  subject,  App.  752. 

Harvest  Labourers.  Decrease  of  contributions  provided  by  harvest  men  towards  the  rents, 

Keating  6470,6471 Conveyance  in  April,  May,  and  June  1885  of  21,000  harvest 

labourers  oyer  the  Midland  Great  Western  to  Dublin  for  England;  special  trains  and 
other  facilities  provided  for  this  class,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9247.  9287-9293. 

Hats.  Extensive  manufacture  of  felt  and  beaver  hats  in  former  years ; causes  of  the  decline 
of  this  industry,  though  felt  hats  are  still  made,  rabbit  skins  being  used  for  the  purpose, 
Keating  6370-6377. 

Hay.  Great  waste  of  hay  in  Ireland,  Hull  1580 Different  causes  of  the  very  bad  utili- 

sation of  the  hay  crop  ; doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  railways  are  responsible,  ib. 
1869  1873. 1879-1881.  2161. 

Illustration  in  the  case  of  hay  of  the  great  want  of  practical  instruction  ; facility  of 
transport  from  the  west  to  Dublin  at  a cheap  rate  if  the  hay  were  properly  trussed  and 

pressed, 
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pressed.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9320.  9330-9333-  9337-9344-  953* Better  system  of  collect- 

ing and  slacking  hay  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  ib.  94122-9425. 

Statement  that  all  the  hay  used  in  London  is  grown  within  a radius  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  round  about  the  metropolis,  and  is  mostly  carried  by  carts  and  not  by  railway, 
Findlay  10996,  10997. 

Impossibility  of  cultivating  the  hay  traffic  in  Ireland  on  account  of  its  being  sent  by 
rail  unpressed  ; 5 d.  per  truck  per  mile  charged  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  for 
long  distances,  Murland  12512,  12513. 

Haves  W.  A.  Replies  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hayes  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  tanning  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the 
remedies  required,  App.  825. 

Hedge-row  Timber.  Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  hedge-row  timber  in  Ireland,  though 
useful  in  Holland  as  shelter,  Howitz  4673-4678. 

Hemp.  Very  inferior  quality  of  New  Zealand  hemp  as  compared  with  Irish  flax,  Sullivan 

973 Reference  to  hemp  as  an  equally  exhausting  crop  as  flax,  Parkinson  2351 

Good  quality  of  the  New  Zealand  hemp,  ib.  2351-2353. 

Facility  0f  hemp  cultivation  on  a larger  scaie,  Sir  R.  Kane  3238 Statement  as  to 

hemp  not  being  grown  in  any  part  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time,  though  it  can  be  pro- 
duced in  any  temperate  climate,  Reade  11921-11927. 

Letter  from  Mr.  A.  Carr,  submitting  letter  from  Professor  Sullivan  as  to  the  facilities 
for  the  growth  of  hemp  in  Ireland,  App.  888. 

Amount  and  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1884,  from  Russia  and 
other  countries ; total  value  of  about  2,000,000  7.,  App.  932- 
Hennessy,  Professor  Henry,  F.R.S.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  lias  devoted  a 
large  amount  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  Irish  industries;  he  considers  the  principal 
subjects  of  importance  are  technical  education,  drainage,  and  mining  industry,  12731- 

12733 He  has  also  taken  much  interest  in  the  climatology  of  Ireland  with  reference 

to  agriculture,  1 2734. 

Hennessy,  Professor.  (Documentary  Evidence.)— Paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Hennessy,  in 
October  1881,  on  the  subject  of  technical  education  in  Ireland  ; investigation  therein  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  decay  of  Irish  industries,  with  suggestions  for  an  extended  system  of 
technical  instruction,  App.  860-863. 

Henry,  Mitchell,  M.P.  Extensive  planting  at  and  about  Kylemore  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry, 
Keating  6536.  6648-6650. 


Henshaw,  Thomas  Sp  Co.  Replies  by  Messrs.  T.  Henshaw  & Co.  to  questions  addressed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  10  the  condition  of  the  spade  and  shovel  manu- 
facture, the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  823. 


Hickory.  Facility  in  growing  the  hickory  in  Ireland,  whilst  the  timber  would  be  most 
valuable,  Howitz  4709. 


Hill,  James  W.  Replies  by  Mr.  James  W.  Hill  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  826. 

Hoey,  Thomas  Sr  Co.  Statement  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Hoey  & Co.  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  pin-making  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  821. 

Hogan,  Thomas  E.  Letter  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Hogan,  dated  Dublin,  8th  July  1885,  respect- 
ing the  decline  in  the  trade  in  the  shipment  of  dead  meat  from  Dublin  to  Glasgow,  App. 

837- 

Home  Encouragement  of  Manufactures.  Great  importance  of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic 
disposition  in  the  people  to  encourage  home  manufacture  and  to  wear  Irish  goods, 

M'Makon  8958.  8988.  9005-9007.  9027-904’ Largely  increased  production  and 

commercial  prosperity  if  Irish  goods  were  used  by  the  Irish  people,  the  public  being 
gainers  on  account  of  the  better  quality  than  of  imported  goods,  ib.  89S1-H990.  9002- 
9007.  9020. 

Doubt  as  to  much  difficulty  on  the  score  of  capital  or  credit  if  the  manufacturers 
throughout  Ireland  were  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  people  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion  : tendency  of  late  to  an  increased  demand  for  home-made  goods,  M Mahon  9021- 

0041 Excellent  effect  financially  and  socially  if  the  inmates  not  only  of  the  work- 

houses  but  of  asylums,  orphanages,  and  other  institutions  were  supplied  entirely  with 
Irish  goods,  ib.  9073-9077. 

„«8  Sits  Statement 
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Home  Encouragement  of  Manufactures — continued. 

Statement  on  the  question  of  clothing  for  the  army  in  Ireland,  for  the  police,  railway 

servants,  and  others  being  obtained  from  native  sources,  M' Mahon  9078-9089 Great 

importance  further  attached  to  disposition  in  the  people  to  patronise  Irish  manufactures; 
gain  to  themselves  thereby,  ib.  9094-9096.  9121-9123. 

Disposition  of  the  people  to  make  sacrifices  in  the  direction  of  enoourao'inv  native 
manufactures,  Meagher  9133. 

See  also  North  Dublin  Union.  Workhouses. 

Home  Rule: 

Several  instances  of  the  salutary  action  of  the  Irish  Parliament  as  regards  not  only 
agriculture  but  home  manufactures  and  industries  ; very  different  result  at  the  present 
time  if  Iieland  had  continued  under  the  same  administration,  Sullivan  782-785.  788. 

Decided  preference  for  the  administration  of  a system  of  practical  instruction  by  a 
body  of  Irishmen  in  Dublin,  instead  of  by  a department  in  Dublin  directed  by  English- 
men, Sullivan  887 Approval  of  the  principle  of  local  self-government  as  an  incentive 

to  industrial  progress,  ib.  951-954. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  revival  of  public  spirit  in  Ireland,  and  of  industries  generally,  if 

there  were  a complete  system  of  local  administration,  Redmond  2656-2659 Desire 

evinced  by  the  Irish  Parliament  to  do  all  in  their  power  in  aid  of  the  national  industries, 
Sir  R.  Kane  3052. 

Benefit  anticipated  from  home  rule  as  probably  leading  to  other  changes  greatly 

required.  Lane  4252 Large  amount  of  Irish  capital  circulated  in  Ireland  durin°-  the 

time  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  likely  to  be  again  circulated  under  a system  of  central 
national  government;  prejudicial  effect  in  this  respect  of  the  Act  of  Union,  Stack  13380- 
13389. 

Report  by  Mr.  P.  McDonald  (town  councillor  of  Dublin),  containing  details  as  to  the 
depressed  condition  of  Irish  industries,  and  as  to  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  with  conclusions  strongly  in  favour  of  a system  of  national  government  as  the 
best  means  of  applying  the  remedies  required,  App.  7S5-790. 

Opinion  expressed  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Hoey  & Co.,  that  “ the  genial  influence  of 
home  rule”  would  lead  to  a marked  improvement  in  the  pin-making  trade,  App.  821. 

See  also  Decline  of  Industries.  Political  Agitation. 

Hoops  ( Butter  Casks).  Considerable  sum  represented  by  the.  hoops  imported  for  butter 
casks;  facilities  for  the  production  of  these  in  Ireland,  Lane  4460-4468. 

Horse-Breeding.  Advantage  if  prizes  were  given  for  proficiency  in  horse-breeding;  ex- 
pediency of  a system  of  Government  inspection  rather  than  of  local  shows  for  this  purpose, 

O’Hara  5602-5605 Very  good  class  of  stallions  in  Galway;  belief  that  it  would  bean 

improvement  if  Arab  stallions  were  introduced,  ib.  6195-6200 Very  suitable  climate 

of  the  west  of  Ireland  for  the  rearing  of  horses,  ib.  6200-6203. 

See  also  Connemara,  5. 

Hosiery.  Very  large  sum  represented  by  the  import  of  hosiery  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Germany,  all  of  which  might  with  great  advantage  to  Ireland  be  spent  upon  home  pro- 
ductions, M‘MaHon  9002-9005. 

Howitz,  Forest  Conservator  Daniel,  C.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Long  and  extensive 
experience  of  witness  in  connection  with  forestry  and  timber;  he  was  Tor  some  time 
superintendent  of  forests  in  Australia,  4621-4624.  4836. 

Tour  made  by  witness  through  a great  part  of  Ireland  in  1883  ; subsequent  report  by 
him  upon  the  general  question  of  planting  and  of  re-afforestation  of  the  waste  lands, 

4625-4627.  4795-4800.  4834-4836 Declining  state  in  which  witness  found  Irish 

industries,  4628,  4629 Advantage  to  the  flax  industry  and  other  industries  from  a 

system  of  afforestation,  4630 Several  bye-products  which  result  from  forests,  some  of 

these  being  of  considerable  importance  to  different  industries,  4630.  4667. 

Conclusion  that  in  former  times  Ireland  was  covered  with  forests,  there  being  traces  of 
forest  tries  even  on  the  top  of  the  Mourne  Mountains,  whilst  in  the  bogs  witness  found 

the  remains  of  oak  trees  of  large  size,  and  of  other  timber,  4631-4638.  4829,  4830 

Very  beneficial  influence  of  aflorestaiion  upon  the  climate  of  Ireland;  illustration  in 

France,  4639,  4640 Exceedingly  beneficial  effect  also  as  regards  rainfall  and  floods, 

drainage,  &c.,  4640-4642.  4653.  4805-4810. 

Considerable  extent  to  which  planting  may  be  carried  out  in  the  shallow  bogs,  4643- 
4652.  4829-4833—— Value  of  forests  in  preventing  the  soil  being  washed  away  by  heavy 
rains  into  the  rivers  and  lakes,  4653.  4767-4769 Suitable  character  of  the  soil  gene- 

rally for  planting  ; rapid  growth  in  some  localities,  46.54—4656^—— ‘Comparatively  limited 
area  covered  with  sand ; means  of  utilising  this  soil  by  planting  certain  kinds  of  trees, 
such  as  the  pine,  4657-4666. 

Profitable 
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Howitz,  Forest  Conservator  Daniel,  C.D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Profitable  character  of  the  pine  woods  in  sandy  districts  in  France  ; disadvantage  in 

taking  away  the  rosin  from  the  trees,  4060-4665 Illustration  in  the  case  of  the 

Landes  (near  the  Garonne)  of  the  enormous  benefits  conferred  by  the  extensive  planting 
of  lands  formerly  almost  valueless;  report  by  witness  on  the  subject,  4665.  4811,  481a 

Suggestions  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  trees  best  suited  for  Ireland,  such  as  the 

larch,  pine,  &c.,  4667,  4668.  4822-4828. 

Importance  attached  to  a forest  department,  as  in  America,  France,  and  other  countries, 

4669-4672 Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  hedge-row  timber  in  Ireland,  though  useful 

in  Holland  as  shelter,  4673-4678 Suitable  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  for  the  cultiva- 

tion of  apples  and  pears;  improved  knowledge  first  required  as  to  fruit-growing,  4679— 

4682.4710 Explanation  respecting  bark  production;  advantage  of  cultivating  oak- 

bark  copse,  and  of  treating  the  bark  in  the  forest,  4685,  4686.  473'. 

Usefulness  of  charcoal  not  only  for  smelting  iron  but  iu  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  ; 

value  of  the  willow  for  the  production  of  charcoal,  4688-4692.  4813-4818- Doubt  as 

to  the  expediency  of  introducing  the  eucalyptus,  the  climate  being  hardly  suitable,  4693- 

4696 Important  uses  made  of  the  leaves  of  trees  in  Germany  and  Italy,  4697- 

4700. 

Room  for  great  improvement  as  regards  the  growth  of  grasses  in  Ireland  ; suggestions 

as  to  the  different  kinds  which  might  be  profitably  cultivated,  4700-4702 Facility  of 

producing  a particular  plant  or  moss,  which  can  be  used  for  brooms  and  brushes,  4702 

Valuable  dyes  obtainable  from  a plant  called  “ crap,”  which  might  be  extensively 

grown,  4702. 

Value  of  the  beech-nut  and  acorn  for  the  fattening  of  pigs,  4703 Use  of  the  chest- 

nut in  foreign  countries  in  making  bread,  though  witness  does  not  recommend  it  for 
this  purpose  in  Ireland,  4704-4708 Facility  in  growing  the  hickory,  whilst  the  tim- 
ber would  be  most  valuable,  4709 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  pro- 

duce truffles,  4711. 

Questionable  advantage  in  burning  timber,  with  direct  reference  to  the  wood-ash  in- 
dustry, 4712-4714 Opinion  that  peat  requires  further  treatment,  though  witness  is 

not  prepared  to  go  into  this  subject,  4715-4722 Great  field  open  in  Ireland  for  the 

planting  of  osiers  and  the  development  of  a large  basket  manufacture,  4723-4726.  478). 

4819-4821 Necessity  of  pine  forests  being  planted  densely,  this  not  applying  to 

trees  generally,  4727,  4728. 

Explanations  and  suggestions  in  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  charcoal  industry,  4729 
Decided  opinion  that  the  afforestation  of  Ireland  is  of  great  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  industrial  progress,  4731.  4766 Room  for  much  improvement  in  the  direc- 

tion of  making  timber  more  durable  for  different  purposes  ; value  of  preparation  with 

chlorate  of  zinc,  4731,  4732.  4735 Several  purposes  for  which  wood  pulp  may  be 

utilised,  4733,  4734. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  preparation  of  timber  before  and  after  it  is  felled  ; also  as  to  the 

modes  of  planting  under  different  conditions,  4735 Remarkable  scarcity  of  birds  in 

Ireland  through  the  absence  of  trees,  whereas  the  presence  of  birds  is  favourable  to  agri- 
culture, 4736-4740 Large  industry  in  wood-carving  and  toy-making  which  might  be 

carried  on  if  timber  were  available;  very  valuable  industry  thus  pursued  in  the  Black 
Forest,  though  the  wages  are  excessively  low,  4741-4747.  4786-4794.  4944-4968. 

Examination  upon  the  question  of  the  financial  results  of  planting  in  Ireland;  esti- 
mated value  of  the  produce  in  subsequent  years,  as  compared  with  the  outgoings,  witness 
anticipating  profitable  results  on  the  whole,  4748-47.51.  4783-4785.  4853-4884 
Information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  in  foreign  countries  the  forests  are  Government 
property;  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  financial  results,  4752_4762-  477U  4772- 

Value  of  forests  in  Ireland  as  supplying  fuel  for  local  purposes,  but  not  for  export, 

4763 Fun  her  statement  as  to  beneficial  climatic  effects  of  afforestation,  4764,  4765 

Decided  approval  of  facilities  for  obtaining  public  loans  for  planting,  on  account  of  the 

various  benefits  to  be  conferred,  4766.  4773'4777 Illustrations  of  the  importance  of 

forests  as  a means  of  lessening  the  mischief  from  floods;  reference  especially  to  Switzer- 
land, 4767-4772. 

Check  to  be  exercised  by  a forest  department  over  the  expenditure  of  loans  for  plant- 
ing; suggestions  as  to  repayment,  4773-4775 Necessity  of  local  technical  schools 

throughout  the  country  in  order  to  bring  a sufficient  knowledge  of  forestry,  grasses,  &c., 

home  to  the  people,  4778-4782 Varying  periods  occupied  in  the  formation  of  bogs, 

according  to  their  depth,  4801-4804. 

Advantage  of  an  extension  of  planting  along  the  west  and  south-west  coasts;  valuable 
shelter  thereby,  4805-4812.  4822-4824.  4839 Grounds  for  recommending  the  plant- 
ing of  pines  (or  conifers)  near  the  coast  and  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  4824-4828 

Large  area  of  land,  not  profitably  utilised,  which  might  with  great  advantage  he 
planted,  4829-4833.  4909,  4910.  4969-4975- 
288.  6 n 3 Vital 
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Vital  importance  of  afforestation  in  Ireland,  witness  believing  that  it  would  conduce 
to  the  prosperity  of  an  immense  population,  4837 Necessity  of  Government  superin- 

tendence and  aid  in  the  creation  of  forests  on  a large  scale,  4840-4852.  4908-4910 

Several  sources  whence  returns  would  be  derived,  such  as  thinnings,  grasses,  &c. ; 

long  interval  necessary  in  the  case  of  oak-plantations  before  the  cultivator  could  obiain 
any  large  return  upon  the  outlay,  4853-4884. 

Statement  as  to  the  extent  to  which  in  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries 
forest  industry  is  promoted  by  private  individuals,  and  by  the  State,  respectively;  com- 
pulsory afforestation  under  certain  circumstances  against  the  will  of  the  proprietors, 

4885-4907 Preference,  financially,  for  oak  planting  in  Ireland  so  far  as  suitable  sod 

is  available,  491 1-4918.  4970-4979. 

Material  influence  exercised  in  Denmark  and  other  foreign  countries  by  the  special 

study  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  4919-4922 Information  respecting  the  working  of 

the  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy,  there  being  also  schools  at  Villeroi  and  Barres ; 

valuable  results  obtained  thereby,  4923-4935 Large  amount  of  State  aid  given  to 

the  forestry  schools  in  France  and  Denmark,  4935-4937. 

Usefulemployment  to  be  given  in  connection  with  the  supplementary  industries  (such 
as  toy-making  and  wood-carving)  to  be  created  by  afforestation,  4938-4943.  4952-4968 

Further  statement  as  to  the  low  wages  earned  by  unskilled  hands  in  the  Black 

Forest,  though  skilled  labour  is  doubtless  much  better  remunerated,  4944-4952 

Room  for  much  employment  in  the  manufaciure  of  handles  to  axes,  &c.,  and  of  spokes, 
shafts,  &.C.,  4961. 

Reference  to  the  mountains  in  the  west  of  Ireland  as  well  suitable  in  parts  for  the 

giowtli  of  oak,  and  other  timber,  4969-4975 Importance  of  facilities  of  transport  in 

connection  with  large  timber,  4978.  4983 Suitable  character  of  some  of  the  mountains 

for  larch  plantations,  but  not  on  the  western  slopes,  4980-4982 Very  limited  opera- 

tion of  the  bobbin  factories  in  the  west  ;•  extension  if  there  were  abundant  supplies  of 
wood,  4984,  4985. 

Large  import  of  planks  and  other  made  timber  into  Ireland,  whilst  there  is  a consider- 
able export  of  rough  timber ; want  of  local  factories  for  manufacture  at  home,  4986- 

4991 Immense  import  of  pine  which  might  be  obviated  if  the  proposed  afforestation 

of  Ireland  were  carried  out,  4992,  4993. 

[Second  Examination.]  Reiteration  of  the  view  that  a large  extension  of  forests  in 
Ireland  would  confer  great  advantages  upon  that  country,  witness  submitting  further 
details  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  4994.  5002  et  seq. 

Limited  extent  to  which  in  different  countries  of  Europe  (with  the  exception  of 
Russia)  the  extension  of  forests  has  bad  special  reference  to  the  provision  of  fuel 

instead  of  to  climatic  purposes,  4995-5001 Advocacy  of  a belt  of  forest  along  the 

western  and  northern  coasts  as  a protection  to  the  land  inside  against  the  high  winds 
and  heavy  rains  from  the  Atlantic ; beneficial  effect  of  similar  belts  in  Denmark,  5002— 

5010.  5062-50S0 Operation  of  the  proposed  afforestation  along  the  coast  in  equalising 

and  improving  the  climate  ; excellent  effect  ;dso  as  regards  the  rainfall  and  the  soil, 
5006.  5010.  5069-50S0. 

Different  kinds  of  trees  to  be  planted  on  marshy  land  according  to  the  local  conditions  ; 

drainage  of  the  land  thereby,  to  the  improvement  of  health,  5011,  5012 Numerous 

instances  of  deterioration  of  climate,  and  of  health,  and  of  failing  away  of  population,  in 

consecpience  of  dis-afforestation  in  former  years,  5012 Operation  of  forests  in 

Ireland  in  creating  employment,  and  in  developing  industries,  so  that  the  population 

would  be  increased  and  benefited  thereby,  5014-5019.  5117-5121 Great  importance 

attached  by  the  German  Government  to  afforestation,  5020-5023. 

Further  details  as  to  the  enormous  advantages  consequent  upon  the  afforesting  of  the 

“ Landes,’’  5024-5026.  5201-5204.  5329-5331 Compulsory  acquisition  of  private 

lands  in  several  European  countiies  for  the  purpose  of  planting ; approval  of  compulsion 

being  applied  in  Ireland,  if  necessary,  5027-5034.  5085-5088 Nakedness  of  Ireland 

in  the  matter  of  forests,  whereas  in  former  times  it  was  nearly  all  forest,  5035—5037. 

Rapid  exhaustion  of  forests  in  foreign  countries  generally,  so  that  there  is  every 

prospect  of  timber  becoming  much  scarcer  and  dearer,  5038-5046 Excellent  results 

expected  from  the  planting  of  pine,  larch,  and  beech  in  Ireland,  5047-5049 Very 

short  time  required  in  order  to  impart  sufficient  technical  knowledge  for  planting,  5050- 

5052. 

Data  upon  which  witness  has  estimated  in  his  report  that  there  are  from  3,000,000  to 
5,000,000  acres  of  waste  land  in  Ireland  suitable  for  planting,  5053-5061.  5076-5080 

Expediency  of  a check  in  the  Forest  Department  upon  the  wholesale  cutting  down 

of  trees  where  these  have  been  planted  for  the  improvement  of  the  climate,  soil,  &c., 

5064-5068 Proposed  administrai ion  of  the  Government  funds  in  aid  of  planting  by  a 

central  department  in  Dublin,  aided  by  local  or  county  boards,  5081-5084. 

Decided 
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Decided  benefit  as  regard^  stock  from  an  extension  of  planting,  5089.  51 20 Ad' 

vantage  of  cultivating  flax  for  a few  years  on  the  ground  intended  to  be  planted,  5090- 

5092.  5101-5103 Apprehended  injury  to  the  forests,  when  young,  from  game  if  riot 

well  kept  under,  5093,  5094 - Less  co>t  estimated  than  lias  been  calculated  by  Mr; 

Hartlaud  for  planting  per  acre  under  different  conditions,  5095-5099 Moderate 

returns  estimated  for  some  years;  expediency  of  repayment  of  Government  loans  to 
private  planters  being  deferred  tiil  the  forests  are  remunerative,  5100-5107.  5114- 
5116. 

Return  to  be  derived  from  osiers  after  about  three  years;  further  statement  hereon  as 
to  the  importance  of  osier  cultivation  on  account  of  the  room  for  an  extensive  basket 
industry,  5105-5107.  5124-5139 Comparatively  small  area  suitable  for  oak  planta- 

tions ; long  interval  before  returns  would  accrue,  5108-5114. 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  toy  making  and  other  occupations  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  in  the  Tyrol,  and  to  the  small  wages  paid,  save  for  skilled  labour;  con- 
clusion that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  introduce  toy  manufacture  into  Ireland,  5140- 

5156 Relative  ownership  of  forest  areas  by  the  Governments  of  different  European 

countries  and  by  private  individuals  ; check  by  foreign  Governments  upon  forest  devas- 
tation by  private  owners,  5157-5164. 

Operation  of  the  Forestry  Department  in  Denmark  for  about  200  years  ; particulars 
as  to  its  constitution,  its  powers,  and  its  detailed  working,  5170-5177.  5186,  5187. 
5317-5320 Establishment  of  a society  or  company  for  cultivating  the  heath  in  Jut- 

land with  forests;  small  financial  returns  as  compared  with  other  advantages,  5177- 

5184 Conclusion  that  with  a view  to  extensive  planting  in  Ireland  the  land  should 

first  be  acquired  by  Government,  5186. 

System  in  Denmark  as  to  acquisition  from  private  owners,  the  bulk  of  the  forest  lands 

beinu,  however,  still  in  private  hands,  5186-5194 Very  insufficient  area  under  forest  in 

Denmark,  5195-5197 Opinion  that  about  one-fifth  of  Ireland  might  be  advantageously 

planted,  5197-5200. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  a system  of  peasant  ownership  in  Ireland  would  give  a 

great  impetus  to  planting,  5205-5209 Estimate  of  from  3 l.  to  6 l.,  or  from  4 /.  to  8 l., 

per  acre,  as  the  cost  of  preparing  the  land,  of  planting,  and  of  fencing;  examination  as 
to  the  data  for  this  estimate,  and  as  to  the  cost  of  fencing  more  especially,  5210—5221. 

5267-5300 Further  consideration  of  the  returns  to  be  derived  in  course  of  years  (save 

from  the  shelter  belts)  as  in  the  case  of  pit  props,  telegraph  poles,  &c. ; belief  that  on  the 
whole  the  outlay  would  be  remunerative,  5222-5244. 

Stunted  character  of  the  trees  on  the  outer  side  of  the  proposed  shelter  belt,  whilst 
they  gradually  improve  in  size  as  they  extend  further  inland  and  are  better  sheltered  from 

the  Atlantic  winds,  5245-5253 Examination  with  further  reference  to  the  extent  to 

which  flax  might  be  grown  on  different  parts  of  the  land  to  be  taken  up  for  afforestation, 
5254-5266. 

Rough  estimate  of  4,000,000  acres  of  waste  land  which  might  be  advantageously 
planted,  about  3,000,000  acres  being  takpn  as  mountain  or  unproductive  bog  land,  5301- 

5311 Doubt  whether  bog-planting  would  be  successful  in  places  where  there  are 

more  than  two  feet  of  peat,  5310 Belief  that  even  if  20,000,000  l.  were  required  for  the 

planting  or  sowing  of  some  40,000,000  acres  the  result  would  in  the  end  be  profitable, 
531 1 -53 1 6. 

Better  condition  of  Loid  Sligo’s  woods  at  Westport  if  there  had  been  a protecting  belt 

nearer  the  coast,  5321-5324- Necessity  of  the  shelter  belts  being  provided  by  the 

State,  53-25 Stringent  law  of  trespass  in  Denmark;  strict  regulations  also  requisite 

in  Ireland  for  the  protection  of  the  plantations,  5326-5328. 

Views  of  the  best  authorities  as  to  the  expediency  of  retaining  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

of  the  land  under  forest,  5335-5339 Extensive  diminution  offorests  in  Prince  Edward 

Island  and  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  so  that  the  Government  has  found  it 

necessary  to  take  special  steps  for  extensive  planting,  5340,  5341.  5358-5362 Special 

measures  taken  in  Nebraska  and  other  States  of  the  Union  for  the  spread  of  forests  on 
account  of  the  evils  of  former  clearances  of  timber;  very  large  area  planted  in  Nebraska, 
an  “arbor  day  ” having  been  established  for  the  purpose,  5342-5354.  5362. 

Very  beneficial  effect  of  the  shelter  from  trees  in  the  case  of  Australian  cities  ; valu- 
able protection  against  dust  storms,  5355-5357 Statistics  as  to  the  great  value  of 

forests  and  forest  products  in  the  United  States;  numerous  industries  maintained  thereby, 

5363-5367 Great  importance  now  attached  to  forests  in  France  in  connection 

with  various  industries,  5368—5371. 

General  diminution  for  several  years  past  in  the  acreage  in  Ireland  under  timber,  whilst 
there  has  been  very  little  attempt  to  re-plant,  5372-5374 Great  waste  and  denuda- 
tion of  the  soil  through  floods  and  the  absence  of  forests,  5375-5384 Importance  of 

expensive  planting  in  conjunction  with  arterial  drainage,  5385-5388. 
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Data  for  the  calculation  that  if  the  forests  of  Ireland  had  been  properly  protected  and 
fostered  in  former  times,  instead  of  having  been  wastefully  destroyed  under  Government 
'sanction,  they  would  now  represent  a value  of  about  100,000,000  I.,  5389-5395 Re- 

afforestation going  on  in  various  foreign  countries,  a similar  course  being  expedient  in 
Ireland,  5395-5397.  5410-5413.  5438-5441. 

Enormous  value  of  the  import  of  timber  into  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; corre- 
sponding advantage  if  this  supply  were  produced  at  home,  5398-5413 Great  benefit 

likely  to  result  as  regards  trade  and  employment  from  extensive  afforestation  in  the 

United  Kingdom,  5405,  5406.  5506 Profitable  operation  of  the  forests  of  India, 

5414-5420 Very  valuable  trade  of  Canada  in  the  export  of  timber,  5421-5423. 

Very  favourable  and  profitable  results  from  forests  in  the  case  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and 

Sweden  and  Norway,  5424-5441 Result  of  witness’  experience  that  he  considers 

planting  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Ii eland  would  not  only  be  profitable  in  itself,  but  would 

be  most  valuable  in  the  development  of  industries,  5442-5445 Expediency  of  a 

forestry  department  for  Ireland  being  entirely  independent  of  an  agricultural  department, 
5446,  5447- 

Valuable  produce  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  shelter  belt,  though  not  fully  remu- 
nerative of  the  outlay  ; various  industries  to  be  served  by  the  timber,  bark,  &c.,  from  the 

inner  portion  of  the  belt,  5448-5465 Suggestion  that  the  belt  might  extend  inland  from 

50  to  300  yards,  as  a minimum  ; expediency  of  a much  greater  depth  under  certain  con- 
ditions, 5449-5465- 

Sundry  details  as  to  the  great  importance  of  trees  by  the  side  of  rivers  in  promoting 
the  stock  of  fish,  as  supplying  them  with  shelter  as  well  as  food  ; reference  hereon  to  a 
Paper  read  by  witness  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  5466-5475.  5508. 

Strong  advocacy  of  extensive  planting  in  the  basins  of  the  River  Bann  and  of  several 
other  Irish  rivers  as  an  effectual  means  of  arresting  the  downfall  of  water  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  denudation  of  the  soil  through  floods  ; experience  in  France  to  this  effect,  5476- 

5496 Great  value  of  a public  forestry  department  on  account  of  the  weight  to  be 

attached  to  its  reports,  5497-5499. 

Further  reference  to  the  question  of  game  in  forests,  some  kinds  of  game  doing  much 

harm  ; expediency  of  excluding  rabbits,  5500-5503 Approval  of  compulsory  purchase 

of  tracts  ot  land  in  Ireland  by  Government  for  planting  purposes,  5504-5506 Doubt 

as  to  the  advantage  of  planting  along  the  road  sides,  5507. 

Howitz,  D.  Paper  by  Mr.  Howifz  upon  the  subject  of  forest  protection  and  tree 
culture  on  water  frontages,  with  the  view  of  providing  a constant  and  steady  supply  of 
w ater,  food,  shade,  and  shelter  for  freshwater  fish,  App.  765-769. 

Hull,  Professor  Edward,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  a 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  Dean  of  Faculty  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  in  Dublin,  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  minerals  in  Ireland, 
1255-1258. 

Seven  different  coal  districts,  one  in  Leinster,  two  in  Munster,  three  in  Ulster,  and  one 
in  Connaught,  all  the  coalfields  (except  that  at  Ballycastle)  having  been  examined,  and 

mapped  by  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  1259-1261 Bituminous  character  of 

the  coal  in  the  north,  that  in  the  south  and  west  being  anthracite,  1262,  1263 Details 

respecting  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Leinster  or  Castle  Coiner  coalfields  (in  the 
counties  of  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  King’s  County);  estimate  of  118,000,000  tons  as  the 
total  quantity  that  can  be  worked,  1264-1279.  1594,  1595. 

Comparatively  small  area  of  the  Tipperary  coalfield,  whilst  only  the  lower  seams  are 

available  for  future  use,  1280-1284 Several  collieries,  all  of  which  are  anthracite,  now 

at  work  in  the  Leinster  coalfield,  the  out-put  in  1883  having  been  83,711  tons,  1285- 
1291 Urgent  need  of  facilities  for  the  transport  of  the  Leinster  coal,  either  by  rail- 

way or  canal,  1290. 

Misapprehension  under  which  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Munster  coalfield  was  the 

most  extensive  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1292.  1294 Belief  that  there  is  not  a single 

colliery  now  at  work  in  the  Munster  district;  discontinued  working  of  the  Duhallow 
Colliery,  in  the  county  of  Coik,  1293.  1295-1300. 

Practical  exhaustion  of  the  Annahone  coalfield,  in  Tyrone,  the  old  workings  being  full 
of  water,  so  that  it  is  very  unlikely  to  be  re-opened,  1301.  1306,  1307. '"1309-1313. 

1593 Information  in  detail  respecting  the  Coal  Island  coalfield  (Tyrone),  this  being 

the  most  important  in  Ireland  as  regards  future  development;  very  large  supply,  of 
fair  quality,  which  may  be  obtained  from  this  district  by  improved  working,  1302-1305. 
1308.  1314-1339.  1350-1352.  1500.  1526-1529.  1630. 

Return  showing  for  each  of  the  years  1874-83  the  number  of  coal  mines  worked,  the 

number  of  men  employed,  and  the  out-put,  1308 Facility  of  the  Coal  Island  district 

as  regards  railway  and  canal  communication,  1320.  1332 Relative  quality  of  the 

Tyrone  coal  and  Scotch  coal,  1324-1327 Particulars  relative  to  the  Antrim  coalfields 

at 
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at  Ballyoastle  and  Murlogh  Bay ; difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  working,  1 340- 1 350. 

1522-1525.1591 Small  extent  and  unimportant  character  of  the  Monaghan  coalfield 

or  basin,  1 353" 1 355- 

Small  and  isolated  character  of  the  coal  seams  in  the  Arigna  and  other  districts  in 
Connaught;  belief  that  there  are  no  important  coalfields  concealed,  and  that  borings  in 

the  province  would  be  a useless  outlay,  1356-1381 Official  investigations  into  the 

coal  resources  in  Connaught;  examination  and  report  by  the  Geological  Society,  1365" 

Conclusion  that  in  some  districts  in  Ireland  coal  can  be  worked  at  a profit; 

reference  especially  to  the  Tyrone  coalfields  and  their  value  as  regards  the  smelting  of 

iron,  1382-1388.  1439-1443.  1591-1619 Failure  of  a former  attempt  to  develope  the 

Tyrone  coalfield;  prospect  of  successful  re-opening  of  the  Drumgiass  Mine,  1383- 
1388. 

Dissent  from  Dr.  Sullivan’s  opinion  that  there  is  hardly  any  ironstone  in  Ireland  worth 

working,  1389.  1480,  1481.  1670,  1671 Records  of  the  former  export,  of  iron  from 

Ireland0,  and  of  smelting  at  home,  lSgp-^S Sundry  details  respecting  the  iron  ore 

to  be  found  in  Antrim  and  elsewhere  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  witness^  submitting  that 

smelting  may  be  profitably  carried  on  with  native  coal,  1394-1445 Very  £°°d  quality 

of  the  o°e  of  the  Arigna  district;  discontinued  working  of  this  ore,  1398-1407.  1443— — 
Difficulty  as  to  smelting  by  means  of  peat  or  peat  charcoal,  1414-1417.  1556,  1557. 

Calculations  as  to  the  very  extensive  area  in  Antrim  containing  pisolitic  ore,  of  different 
qualities,  and  as  to  the  out-put  of  ore  in  the  county  in  each  of  the  years  1879-83,  all 
of  which  is  exported,  1424-1438 Prospect  of  the  import  of  coal  for  smelting  pur- 
poses, 1445,  1446- Belief  that  in  the  centre  or  south  of  Ireland  there  is  no  iron  which 

could  be  worked  profitably,  1447,  144^* 

Several  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  lead  mines  and  silver  lead  ores  exist;  prospect  of 

development,  1450-1454 Production  of  slates  at  the  Killaloe  Works  and  at  Valencia, 

though  not  able  to  compete  in  Dublin  with  the  imports  from  North  Wales,  _l455->458 

Particulars  respecting  the  several  kinds  of  marbles  in  different  districts  in  Ireland  ; 

large  quantities  being  worked,  though  there  is  room  for  extensive  development,  1459- 
1474. 

Abundant  quantity  of  limestone  in  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  1475 Very  inade- 

quate railway  facilities  for  the  transport  of  limestone,  pottery,  and  various  other  local 

products,  the  high  rates  being  exceedingly  detrimental,  1476-1479 Excellent  pottery 

produced  for  a time  at  some  works,  in  Coal  Island:  obstacle  to  export  on  account  of 
the  excessive  railway  rates,  1477,  1478. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  prospect  of  profitable  production  of  coal  in  the  Castle 
Comer  and  other  districts;  want,  however,  of  increased  communications  and  of  technical 

education  in  order  to  attract  capital,  1480-1509 Probability  of  diminished  supplies  of 

coal  and  iron  in  England,  and  of  a consequent  rise  in  the  price ; stimulus  thereby  to 
increased  production  in  Ireland,  1488.  1494 Great  want  of  more  intelligent  manage- 

ment, 1490,  1491.  1503>  •5°4i 

Suggestion  that  borings  for  coal  in  the  north  of  Ireland  might  well  be  undertaken  at 

the  Government  expense,  1495.  1496-  >5«6.  1663-1668.  1680-1684 Estimate  of  the 

total  quantity  of  workable  coal  in  each  district;  aggregate  of  209,000,000  tons,  1500. 

,5gi Advocacy  of  planting  on  an  extensive  scale,  1507 — -Ample  capital  in  Ulster 

for  mineral  development;  inducements  required  for  its  application,  1508,  1509. 

Increased  public  attention  now  being  given  to  the  question  of  industrial  improvement, 

1510,  1511 Doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  artizans  in  the  coach-building  and  other 

trades  in  Dublin  are  not  out  of  employment,  1512-1514. 

Question  farther  considered  as  to  the  prospect  of  coal  (from  Tyrone)  being  used  for 
the  smelting  of  iron  (in  Antrim)  ; difficulties  at  present  through  the  great  depression  in 

prices,  1515-1521 Considerable  area  comprised  in  the  coal  formation  which  is 

unlikely  to  supply  coal,  1522-1529.  1548,  1549 Explanations  with  furlher  reference 

to  the  Ari»na  coal  mines  and  the  difficulties  which  led  to  their  being  closed,  1530- 
1547- 

Temporary  working  of  some  iron  in  County  Longford  which  was  found  not  to  pay, 

1550-1554 Very  Tittle  clay  ironstone  in  the  Kilkenny-  coalfields,  1558,  1559 

Excellent  china-clay  works  produced  at  Belleek,  1560.  1563-1565 Belief  that  but 

for  the  want  of  coal  the  china-clay  industry  might  be  developed  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 

Staffordshire,  1561,  1562 Limited  extent  to  which  lead  is  being  worked,  chiefly  in 

County  Wicklow,  1566,  1567.  1620. 

Facility  to  the  increased  use  of  Valencia  slates  in  Ireland  if  there  were  better  means  of 

transport  by  sea,  1568-1570 Better  granite  in  Donegal  than  in  Galway,  1570,  l571 

_ Abundance  of  beautiful  porphyry  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  1572-1574 

Belief  that  marble  for  old  mantelpieces  in  Dublin  came  from  Italy,  1 576,  1577- 

Special  value  of  canal  carriage  for  limestone,  1578,  1579 Great  waste  of  hay  in 

Ireland.  1580 Very  good  quality  of  the  Coal  Island  pottery,  1582-1584 Urgent 
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need  of  improved  railway  facilities,  fur  which  purpose  State  administration  may  be  desir- 
able, 1585-1590. 

Furlher  statement  as  to  the  prospect  of  the  Tyrone  coalfields  being  largely  developed, 
and  being  made  available  for  smelting  the  iron  of  Country  Antrim  ; consideration  of 

objections  to  this  view,  1596,  1597.  t6oo-i6-25.  1645-1652.  1661,  1662 Particulars 

respecting  the  colliery  works  at  Drumglass  and  the  obstacles  to  profitable  woiking, 

1602-1606 Grounds  for  concluding  that  in  the  near  future  the  price  of  coal  in 

England  must  advance,  1609,  1610. 

Large  export  of  chalk  from  County  Antrim  ; explanation  hereon  as  to  the  difference 

between  chalk  and  limestone,  1626,  1627.  1637-1644 Want  of  technical  education  of 

managers  of  coal  mines,  this  not  applying  to  the  colliers,  1628,  1629 Expediency  of 

reduced  railway  rates  in  the  case  of  limestone  and  other  minerals,  1634-1636. 

Opinion  that  in  Antrim  there  is  a good  opening  for  Portland  cement  works,  1654, 

*655 Import  into  Ireland  of  Belgian  manufactured  marble,  though  this  manufacture 

might  be  conducted  athome,  1659,  1660 Much  greater  mineral  wealth  of  Ulster  than 

of  other  parts  of  Ireland,  1 668-1 67 1 . 

Several  districts  in  which  slate  quarrying  might  be  successfully  developed,  1672-1678 

Facility  of  working  flagstones  on  the  coast  of  Clare  ; uselessness  of  borings  for  coal 

in  the  county,  1677-1684 Several  purposes  for  which  limestone  is  useful ; its  value 

as  regards  agriculture,  increased  railway  communication  being  much  required  for  this 

purpose,  1685,  1686 Reference  to  a line  formerly  suggested  by  witness  over  the 

Castlecomer  and  Tipperary  coalfields,  1685. 

[Second  Examination.] — Concurrence  in  the  views  expressed  in  a certain  letter  from 

Mr.  T,  N.  Deane  as  to  the  excellent  quality  of  Irish  marbles,  1687-1691.  1697 

Disadvantage  in  Ireland  not  possessing  any  building  stones  like  the  Bath  freestone,  1692- 

1696 Different  districts  in  which  brick  clay  is  obtainable,  1698 Furlher  reference 

to  the  facilities  for  home  manufacture  of  cement,  1699,  1700. 

Concurrence  with  Mr.  Deane  as  to  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  heavy  railway  rales  in 

impeding  industrial  progress,  1701-1703 Mistaken  policy  of  the  railway  directors  in 

charging  high  rates,  as  preventing  business  ; cases  in  point,  1704.  1735-1739.  1882-1  893 

Difficulty  not  only  in  the  matter  of  rates  but  through  want  of  sidings,  &e.,  1705, 

1706.  1745-1747 Advantage  of  improved  canal  facilities,  as  in  connection  with  the 

coalfields,  1707-1709. 

Diffusion  of  coloured  and  beautiful  marble  throughout  Ireland,  there  being  great  room 
for  a large  industry  in  working  the  quarries  and  polishing  the  marble,  easy  transport- 

being  much  required,  1710-1739.1751.  1763-1779 Absence  of  any  white  or  statuary 

marble  which  could  successfully  compete  with  Carrara  or  Sienna  marble,  1728.  1763- 
1767. 1782-1787.  2009-2011. 

Importance  of  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  railways  and  of  a large  reduction  in  the 
number  of  boards  of  directors,  1740-1744.  1894-1898. 

Obstacles  hitherto  to  the  profitable  development,  of  the  iron  industry  in  Antrim,  though 

witness  anticipates  a large  market  for  the  Antrim  ore  in  course  of  time,  1748-1750 

Conclusion  that  industrial  progress  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  amalgamation  and 

central  administration  of  the  railways  under  the  State,  1751-1762.  1882-1898 Great 

opening  for  instruction  in  sculpture,  in  its  various  branches,  in  technical  schools,  1780, 
1781. 

Further  consid-  ration  of  the  question  of  utilisation  of  peat  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore, 
as  well  as  for  fuel  purposes  generally  ; reference  to  Mr.  Kinahan  and  Professor  Sullivan 

as  competent  aulhoiities  on  this  question,  1791-1.798.  1808-1814 Necessity  of  other 

fuel  in  addition  to  native  coal  for  smelting  the  large  quantity  of  iron  ore  in  Ireland;  in- 
sufficiency of  the  whole  coal  supply  for  this  purpose,  1799-1807.  1846. 

Estimate  of  about  3,500,000  English  acres  as  the  area  in  Ireland  suitable  for  plan- 
tation ; total  acreage  suitable  in  each  county,  1815,  1816 Use  of  the  forests  in  former 

times  for  smelting  purposes  ; extensive  destruction  of  timber  on  this  and  other  grounds, 
1818-1822. 

Facilities  for  the  development  of  a large  mauufacture  of  iron  wire,  if  the  country  be 

planted,  so  that  timber  charcoal  may  be  available,  1823-1831 Sufficiency  of  less 

than  ten  years  after  planting  for  obtaining  timber  of  sufficient  size  for  charcoal,  1832- 

1 838 Belief  that  at  present  there  is  no  smelting  of  iron  ore  nor  any  manufacture  from 

the  taw  material,  1839-1844. 

Lamentable  deficiency  of  canal  communication,  which  is  the  most  economical  for 

heavy  goods  and  raw  materials,  1845 Concurrence  to  a certain  extent  in  the  opinion 

of  the  late  Professor  Jevons  as  to  agriculture  being  the  main  resource  for  the  people 
over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  1846-1850.  1867,  1868. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  prospect  of  successful  coal  mining  in  Ireland  on  account 
of  the  probable  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  in  England ; increasing  depth  at  which  the  mines 

are 
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are  being  worked,  1851-1853.  1967-1976 Greatly  increased  consumption  of  coal  in 

England,  the  export  also  being  enormously  on  the  increase  ; recommended  duty  on  ex- 
port 1853-1855 Obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  English  coal  into  Ireland  at  lates 

sufficiently  low  for  the  development  of  a large  iron  industry,  1856-1862. 

Special  need  of  improved  technical  instruction  as  indispensable  for  industrial  progress, 

1862-1866 Different  causes  of  the  very  had  utilisation  of  the  hay  crop ; doubt  as  to 

the  extent  to  which  the  railway,  are  responsible,  1869-1875.  l879-'88‘-  »»«»• 
of  agricultural  training  in  the  national  schools  ; reference  hereon  to  the  abolition  of  the 
chans  of  agriculture  ill  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin  and  ill  Queens  College,  Cork, 
I873-I878. 

Belief  that  there  is  room  for  a large  development  of  salt  manufacture  in  connection 
with  the  salt  beds  near  Carrickfergus  1 demand  for  this  salt  rn  Ireland,  1899-1905  -—- 
Very  oood  work  being  done  by  the  schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

lqoq  10,0 Suogeslitms  lor  a complete  syslem  of  industrial  teaching  111  town  and 

country  schools,  respectively;  concurrence  In  Professor  Sullivan  s news  on  this  subject, 
19I I-I9I6. 

Further  dissent  from  Professor  Sullivan’s  opinion  as  to  the  limited  mineral  resources 
of  Ireland;  especially  large  resources  of  the  Castleeomer  and  Tyrone  distncts,  19^ 

1Q20 Want  of  experienced  mining  managers  from  England  or  Scotland  ; inci eased 

facilities  desirable  for  providing  managers  at  home  with  the  required  technical  knowledge, 
1921-1931. 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  a railway  extension  advocated  some  years  ago 
by  witness'  through  the  Castleeomer  and  Kilkenny  coalfield  ; grea  usefulness  of  thmlrne 

jf  made,  1991-1087 Comment  upon  the  rejection  of  a scheme  lately  before  the  Privy 

Council  for  railway  extension  in  a certain  district;  question  hereon  as  to  the  expediency 

of  baronial  guarantees,  1938-1947 Want  of  much  better  facilities  of  common, cation 

between  the  Tyrone  coalfield  and  the  Antrim  iron  district  before  the  iron  industry  can 
be  developed,  1948-1953. 

Statement  in  further  explanation  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  opening  of 
tire  Drnmslass  Colliery,  and  its  abandonment  for  want  of  further  capital,  1954-1964— 
Considerable  quantity  of  coal  likely  to  be  obtained  Irom  the  ooalfie.d  between  Coal 
Island  and  Lough  Neagh,  if  it  could  be  worked,  1965-1967.  ■977-19So  ~ “ Lxpedieucy 
of  bore  holes  further  adverted  to  ; readiness  ot  ihe  Geological  Survey  Department  to 
render  -assistance  in  the  matter,  1981-1985. 

Advantage  of  making  a beginning  in  iron-smelting  in  Ireland,  though  the  supply  of 

fuel  is  at  present  very  limited,  19S6-1988- Importance  of  extensive  planting  as 

affording  much  employment,  as  well  as  in  improving  the  soil,  1989.  2156- Approval  of 

a system  of  moveable  schools  for  the  establishment  of  local  plantations  in  the  most 
eligible  parts  of  the  country,  1990-1994. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  large  supplies  of  slates  of  good  quality  to  be  obtained  from 
Killaloe,  Valencia,  and  other  places,  and  as  to  the  need  ot  better  railway  facilities  it  these 
are  to  compete  in  Dublin  with  slates  from  North  Wales,  1995-2002- Excellent  free- 
stone in  Donegal,  ii  being  intended  to  bring  supplies  by  sea  to  Dublin,  2003-2007  - 

AmpE  quantify  of  limestone  and  flagstones  in  the  country,  if  there  were  only  facilities  ot 
transport,  2008. 

Importance  of  such  technical  instruction  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  marble  manu- 
facture as  may  develope  home  manufacture  to  the  exclusion  of  import  from  Belgmm, 

2012-0014 Numerous  houses  in  Dublin  with  beautifully  carved  mantel-pieces,  by 

Italian  artists,  many  of  these  houses  being  now  let  as  weekly  tenements  20.5-2022— 
Doubt  whether  thepvrites  and  other  minerals  in  the  Ovoca  district  could  now  be  profit- 
ably worked  in  competition  with  the  import  from  Spain,  2023-2025. 

Da'a  for  the  conclusion  that  gold-mining,  in  Wicklow  more  especially,  is  an  industry 

well  worth  working  up,  2026-2033 Estimate  of  about  1,500,000  acres  of  waste  land 

which  might  be  utilised  for  agriculture,  over  and  above  the  area  to  be  planted,  2034- 

2037 Lamentable  want  of  drainage  by  farmers  in  some  districts,  irrespectively  of 

arterial  drainage,  2038,  2039. 

Very  beneficial  effect  of  afforestation,  not  only  in  lessening  floods  but  in  making  the 
climate  more  healthy,  2040-2046.  2156,  2157— Failing  supply  of  large  timber  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  other  countries  being  far  ahe  .d  of  Ireland  in  providing  against 

future  deficiencies,  2047-2052 Expediency  not.  only  <-f  teaching  forestry  m local 

schools  but  of  maintaining  one  or  more  professorships  of  forestry  in  Dublin  and  else- 
where, 2053-2057. 

Beneficial  system  of  technical  insiruction  of  girls  in  the  convent  schools  as  compared 

with  the  national  schools,  2058-2061 Satisfactory  teaching  of  trades  in  the  Artane 

schools,  and  in  the  Protestant  Industrial  School  near  Blackrock,  2062 Conclusion  as 

to  its  being  imperative  to  impart  technical  instruction  in  view  of  German  competition, 
2063-2065. 
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Hull,  Professor  Edward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Very  few  industries  in  Ireland  which  have  not  been  neglected,  and  are  flourishing; 

witness  does  not  charge  neglect  lo  Government  in  the  matter,  2066-2075- -Approval 

of  advances  from  national  banks  in  aid  of  industries,  though  private  enterprise  is  prefer- 
able, 2076-2080 Reference  to  the  geological  map  of  Ireland  as  reliable  generally, 

though  re-survey  has  been  found  necessary  of  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  2081-2086 

Inspection  of  mines  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  inspector  also  for  the  Manchester 
district ; outline  of  his  duties,  2087—2090.  2098-2102. 

Several  excellent  lodes  of  copper  ore  in  Ireland ; different  causes  why  these  are  no 

longer  worked,  save  to  a very  small  extent,  2091-2095 Doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 

large  deposits  of  cupreous  pyrites,  2095,  2096 Extent  to  which  mineral  deports  have 

been  brought  to  light  through  the  geological  survey;  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  mines 
is  not  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  mineral  veins  but  only  to  enforce  regulations,  2097- 
2102.  2155. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  i-elative  supplies  of  coal  and  of  iron  ore,  and  as  to  the 
means  of  smelting  the  Antrim  ore  in  Ireland  ; facility  by  the  erection  of  proper  furnaces, 

2104-2135 Considerable  quantity  of  black  band  at  Ballycastle ; difficulty  as  to  its 

shipment,  2136,  2137 Very  small  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  as  compared  with 

former  years,  2138,  2139 Limited  number  of  skilled  artisans  in  Dublin  available  for 

the  carving  of  marble,  2140-2142. 

Superior  advantages  of  the  North  Wales  slate  as  compared  with  the  Irish  slate; 

inferior  cleavage  in  t he  latter  case,  2143-9153 Want  of  full  information  and  statistics 

as  to  mines  and  mineral  products,  2158 Approval  also  of  a mining  school  for  Ireland, 

2159,  2160 Enormous  amount  of  water-power  going  to  waste,  some  of  which  might 

be  utilised  for  the  development  of  native  industry  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  2162, 
2163. 

Hull,  Professor.  Letter  from  Professor  Hull  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated 
3rd  July  1885,  commenting  upon  some  disparaging  remarks  by  Professor  Galloway  upon 
the  Royal  Collegeo  f Science,  App.  759. 

Return  submitted  by  Piofessor  Hull  showing  the  different  minerals  which  exist,  their 
localities  and  uses,  App.  829-833. 

Hulton,  Lucius  0.  Replies  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Hulton  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
coach-building  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  816. 

Hyndman,  Hugh.  Letter  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ilyndman  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
dated  National  Liberal  Club,  24th  July  1885,  submitting  suggestions  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  small  local  industries,  as  in  the  ornamental  carving  of  bog  oak,  App.  895. 


I. 

Import  Duties.  See  Flour.  Protection  or  Free  Trade.  Woollen  Manufacture. 

Indian  Corn.  Simple  method  by  which  Indian  corn  might  be  ground  into  meal  by  the 

Irish  mills,  Macrory  7482 Import  of  Indian  corn,  chiefly  for  cattle  feeding,  and,  to 

some  exient,  for  food,  Grecnhill  9801-9806. 

Industrial  Banks.  See  Banks,  6. 

Industrial  Exhibitions.  Successful  management  of  the  industrial  exhibitions  held  in 
Dublin  and  Cork,  though  witness  does  not  anticipate  much  benefit  from  a local  extension 

of  such  exhibitions  at  short  intervals,  Sullivan  1248-1251 Useful  incentive  by  means 

of  the  prizes  given  at  industrial  exhibitions;  preference,  however,  for  technical  museums, 

ib.  1252-1254 Excellent  effect  of  the  industrial  exhibitions  hitherto  held  in  Ireland, 

Redmond  2589. 

Prominent  part  taken  by  witness  in  the  movement  which  led  to  the  industrial  exhibi- 
tions in  Dublin  and  Cork,  Lane  4385,  4386 Conclusion  drawn  from  these  exhibitions, 

that  there  would  be  a great  future  for  several  Irish  industries,  as  in  export  to  America,  if 
they  were  once  properly  started,  ib.  4388-4395.  4410. 

•See  also  Dublin  Industrial  Exhibition. 

Industrial  Schools  Act.  Excellent  results  from  the  Industrial  Schools  Act;  particulars  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  male  industrial  school  at  Galway,  O'Hara  5778-5780.  5905-5916. 

Industrial  Training.  See  Technical  Education. 

Inny  Drainage.  Excess  of  expenditure  over  estimate  in  the  case  of  the  diainage  on  the 
Inny,  on  account  of  want  of  supervision,  Stanuell  11459-11462. 

Insecurity  of  Tenure.  See  Land  Tenure. 

Insurance 
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Insurance  Officer.  Reference  to  loans  by  insurance  offices  as  very  different  from  ordinary 
banking-  advances,  M‘ Donald  10324-103*2(5. 

Irish  Parliament.  See  Decline  of  Industries.  Home  Rule.  Legislation. 

I lion : 

1.  As  to  the  Supply  and  Quality  of  Iron  Ore. 

2.  As  to  the  Question  of  Smelting. 

1 . A s to  the  Supply  and  Quality  of  Iron  Ore : 

Great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  conveyance  and  export  of  ironstone  from  Leitrim  ; 
large  export  of  very  good  ironstone  from  Antrim  to  Scotland  and  the  north-west  of 

England,  Sullivan  61-63- Very  poor  mineral  resources  of  Ireland  as  regards  metallic 

ores,  ib.  184,  185 Difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  creation  and  development  of  an  iron 

industry  in  Ireland;  causes  of  failure  of  experiments  in  former  years  in  Arigna  and 
Creevelea,  ib.  2 1 4-2 1 8. 

Dissent  from  Dr.  Sullivan’s  opinion  that  there  is  hardly  any  ironstone  in  Ireland  worth 

working,  Hull  1389.  1480,  1481.1670,1671.  1917-1920 Records  of  the.  former 

expoit  of  iron  from  Ireland  and  of  smelting  at  home,  ib.  1 390- 1393* 

Sundry  details  respecting  the  iron  ore  to  be  found  in  Antrim  and  elsewhere  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  witness  submitting  that  smelting  may  be  profitably  carried  on  with 

native  coal,  Hull  1356-1364.  1394-1445 Very  good  quality  of  the  ore  of  the  Arigna 

district;  discontinued  working  of  this  ore,  ib.  1356-1364,  1398-1407.  1443.  1530_,547- 
Calculations  as  to  the  very  extensive  area  in  Antrim  containing  pisolilic  ore,  of  different 
qualities,  and  as  to  the  out-put  of  ore  in  the  county  in  each  of  the  years  1879-83,  all  of 

which  is  ex-ported,  JETwZZ  1424— 143S Belief  that  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Ireland 

there  is  no  iron  which  could  be  worked  profitably,  ib.  1447,  1448 Temporary  working 

of  some  iron  in  county  Longford,  which  was  found  not  to  pay,  ib.  15£°_I554 Very 

little  clay  ironstone  in  the  Kilkenny  coalfields,  ib.  1558,  1559. 

Obstacles  hitherto  to  the  profitable  development  of  the  iron  industry  in  Antrim,  though 
witness  anticipates  a large  market  for  the  Antrim  ore  in  course  of  time,  Hull  1748-1750. 
Combination  in  the  Tyrone  and  adjacent  districts  of  all  the  materials  for  an  effective 

smelting  industry,  Sir  R.  Kane  2788 Very  good  quality  of  the  Antrim  iron  ore  ; 

comparison  with  foreign  ore,  ib.  3572,  3573. 

Conclusion  that  the  iron  industry  cannot  be  pursued  with  success,  Keating  6390.  6523 

Statement  that  200  years  ago  Ireland  was  the  largest  iron  producer  in  Europe  ; 

excellence  of  the  production,  Kiiiahan  7585. 

Special  facilities  given  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  for  the  transport  of 
iron  ore  from  a mine  opened  and  worked  successfully  fur  a time  by  Dr.  Ritchie  in  the 

Cuunty  Cavan,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9202-9204 Good  quality  of  the  ore  from  this  mine, 

which  was,  however,  abandoned,  ib.  9202-9204. 

Construction  of  the  line  to  Ballyroney  (north  of  Ireland)  in  the  expectation  of  iron  ore 
traffic  ; complete  absence  of  any  mineral  whatever,  notwithstanding  a traffic  of  goo  tons 
a week  had  been  estimated,  Murland  12002,  12003. 

2.  As  to  the  Question  of  Smelling  : 

Obstacle  to  the  smelting  of  iron  in  Ireland  through  want  of  fuel,  though  peat  might 
be  made  available  for  the  purpose  but  for  the  want  of  capital  and  skill,  Sullivan  64-69 

Value  of  the  Tyrone  coal  for  smelting  purposes,  ib.  214-2’ 7. 

Examination  as  to  the  prospect  of  the  Tyrone  coalfields  being  largely  developed  and 
being  made  available  for  smelting  the  iron  ore  of  County  Antrim  ; consideration  of  objec- 
tions to  this  view,  Hull  1382-1388.  1439-1443.  1515-1521.  1596,  1597.  1600-1625.  1645- 

1652,  1661, 1662 Difficulty  as  to  smelting  by  means  of  peat  or  peat  charcoal,  ib.  1414- 

1417.  1556,  1557.  1791-1798.  1808-1814 Prospect  of  the  import  of  coal  for  smelting 

purposes,  ib.  1445, 1446. 

Necessity  of  other  fuel  in  addition  to  native  coal  for  smelting  the  large  quantity  of 
iron  ore  in  Ireland  ; insufficiency  of  the  whole  coal  supply  for  this  purpose,  Hull 

1799-1S07.  1846 Belief  that  at  present  there  is  no  smelting  of  iron  ore  nor  any 

manufacture  from  the  raw  material,  ib.  1839-1844 Obstacles  to  the  introduction  of 

English  coal  into  Ireland  at  rates  sufficiently  low  for  the  development  of  a large  iron 
industry,  ib.  1856-1862. 

Want  of  much  better  facilities  of  communication  between  the  Tyrone  coalfield  and  the 

Antrim  iron  district  before  the  iron  industry  can  be  developed,  Hull  1948-1953 

Advantage  of  making  a beginning  in  iron  smelting  in  Ireland,  though  the  supply  of 
fuel  is  at  present  very  limited,  ib.  1986-1988. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  relative  supplies  of  coal  and  of  iron  ore,  and  as  to  the  means 
of  smelting  the  Antrim  ore  in  Ireland  ; facility  by  the  erection  of  proper  furnaces, 

Hull  2104-2135 Very  small  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  as  compared  with  former 

yeats,  ib.  2138,  2139. 
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Iron — continued. 

2.  As  to  the  Question  of  Smelting — continued. 

Calculation  that  condensed  peat  in  Ireland  cannot  compete  successfully  with  coal  in 

England  m the  smelting  of  iron,  Sir  R.  Kane  2940-2945 Conclusion,  however,  that 

peat  can  be  successfully^  converted  into  fuel  fit  for  smelting  purposes,  ib.  3171.  3173- 
3 \ 7 7 * 3'93  Probability  that  the  iron  ore  in  the  noilh  of  Ireland  could  not  be  smelted 

without  an  admixture  of  other  ores,  ib.  3286-3290. 

Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  which  are  sent  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Glasgow  and 
Cumberland,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Irish  coal  for  smelting  purposes,  Findlay 
H634-‘ 1537- 

See  also  Arigna  Coal  and  Iron  Mines.  Charcoal.  Pyrites. 

Ironfounders.  Replies  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Stephens  and  Messrs.  Ross  and  Walpole  to  questions 
addressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ironfounders’ 
trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  820. 

ironwork.  Successful  competition  of  Irish  with  English  firms  as  regards  the  lighter  class 
of  ironwork  ; instances  to  this  effect,  Parkinson  2382-2386. 


J. 

Joint  Stock,  Companies.  Doubt  as  to  the  beneficial  operation  of  industrial  joint  stock 
companies,  Sullivan  1232-  1233.  J 

Jute  Works.  See.  Dundee.  Galway  (Local  Industries'). 


Kane,  Sir  Robert,  LL.D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Lengthened  period  over  which 
wilnesslias  devoted  much  study  to  the  question  of  Irish  industries  and  resources,  2700- 

2704.2850,2851 Official  connection  formerly  of  witness  with  the.  Museum  of  Irish 

Industry  and  the  College  of  Science,  whilst  in  1844  he  published  his  work  on  the 
lndustual  Resources  of  Ireland,”  2701-2706. 

Opinion  that  Irish  industries  are  generally  in  a depressed  and  declining  condition  at 
the  present  time  as  compared  with  their  condition  forty  years  ago,  2707-2710.  2850-2852 
Exceptional  prosperity  in  the  case  of  the  brewing  and  distilling  trades,  2707.  2852 

' Impression  that  the  flax  and  linen  industry  is  about  stationary,  2708. 

Almost  total  disappearance  of  the  glass  manufacture,  though  all  the  materials  required 

are  procurable  in  Ireland,  the  only  difficulty  being  as  to  fuel,  2711,  2712 Very 

good  deposits  of  clay  for  pottery  manufacture,  2713,2714 Less  land  under  tillage 

than  in  former  years,  2715,  2716— —Displacement  of  Irish  manufactures  by  reason  of 

the  increased  competition  and  the  greater  cheapness  of  English  goods,  though  in  some 
instances  the  former  are  superior  in  quality,  2717-2721.  3 

Bar  to  industrial  progress  in  some  districts  through  the  absence  of  railway  communica- 
tions and  through  the  circuitous  routes  necessary  between  places  not  far  distant  from 

each  other  2722.  2728-2735.  2865-2867 Instances  of  cheaper  rates  for  goods 

sent  by  sea,  by  long  and  roundabout  routes,  as  compared  with  the  railway  rates  between 

the  same  places,  2723-2726 Mischief  through  Government  not  having  taken  up  the 

organisation  of . the  railway  system  in  the  fiist  instance;  difficulty  in  now  applying 

Government  administration,  2728.  2736,  2737.  1 r J 0 

Comparatively  little  traffic  by  the  canals,  increased  industrial  development  being 

necessary  before  the  canals  are  more  largely  utilised,  2738-2741 Valuable  operation 

ot  the  Ulster  Canal,  witness  strongly  objecting  to  its  being  converted  to  other  uses, 
2742-2749. 

Great  w ant  of  a comprehensive  system  of  industrial  education,  very  little  being  done 

by  the  national  schools  to  supply  this  want,  2750,  2751 Disposition  of  the  people  to 

make  l he  most  of  any  opportunities  of  learning  industrial  occupations,  2752,  2753 

Less  want  of  agricultural  employment  than  in  former  years,  though  there  is  no  longer 
any  appreciable  amount  of  cottage  or  domestic  industry  which  formerly  existed  on  a 
iaige  scale,  2754-2756  - Cheap  import  of  clothing  from  England,  so  that  the  peasantry 

do  not  spin  and  weave  at  home,  2756-2758.  1 j 

Large  em payment  in  the  collection  and' drying  of  peat  as  a domestic  fuel  ; frequent 
difficulty  thi  ough  lhe  want  of  sufficient  intervals  of  dry  weather,  a system  of  artificial 

drying  being  much  needed,  2759-2761.  2803-2805 Difficulties  in  the  way  of  peat 

manufacture  on  a large  scale  as  a fuel  for  the  smelting  of  iron  or  for  use  on  railways ; 
want  of  capital  and  other  requirements,  2759-2768.  2773 R-00m  for  a large  utilisa- 

tion 
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Kane,  Sir  Robert,  LL.D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)—  continued. 

tion  of  peat  as  litter  for  horses  and  cattle  ; doubt  as  to  much  peat  litter  being  imported, 

2769-2773 Facility  of  manufacture  from  compressed  peat,  though  the  articles  are 

easily  broken,  2774-2777. 

Result  of  a former  inquiry  conducted  by  witness  that  Irish  beet  was  perfectly  suitable 
for  sufrar  production,  and  was  in  fact  superior  to  some  foreign  beet;  conclusion  that  this 
industry  might  be  successfully  developed  in  Ireland,  2778-2784.  2791,  2792  - 

Difficulty  unless  the  sugar  producers  were  also  the  growers  of  the  beetroot;  success  of 
this  system  on  the  continent,  2784-2786. 

Entire  concurrence  in  Professor  Hull’s  views  as  to  the  extensive  coal  resources  of 

Ireland  2787,  2788.  28.10,  2801 Combination  in  the  Lyrone  and  adjacent  districts  ot 

all  the  materials  for  an  effective  smelting  industry,  2788 Probability  that  the  Irish 

coal  may  not  be  suitable  for  use  on  railways,  2789. 

Belief  that  there  lias  been  a large  development  of  the  ship-bmlding  trade  in  Belfast, 

27QO Statement  to  the  effect  that  witness  was  not  aware  that  there  has  been  an 

immense  increase  in  the  flax  and  linen  industry,  2793-2799.  2852-28,54 Decided 

improvement  if  the  railway  system  could  be  administered  on  a more  uniform  method, 
2806,  2807. 

Excellent  quality  of  the  Coal  Island  fire-cay  for  pottery  purposes,  it  being  quite 

equal  to  the  best  Stourbridge  clay,  2808-28x4 Expediency  of  experiments  in  order 

to  properly  test  the  fitness  of  peat  for  use  on  railways,  as  on  the  Continent,  2815-2818. 

Advantage  of  the  diffusion  of  an  industrial  spirit  among  the  people,  rather  than  of 

State  aid  in  the  revival  of  any  particular  industries,  2819 Approval  of  borings  at 

the  Government  expense  (as  suggested  by  Professor  Hull)  in  order  to  test  the  coal  and 
other  mineral  strata,  as  an  incentive  to  private  enterpnze,  2820-2823.  2863, 

Little  if  anv,  advantage  of  Irish  over  English  manufacture  as  regards  the  cost  of  skilled 
labour,  though  wages  generally  are  lower  in  Ireland  than  England,  2824— —Great  risk 
in  establishing  branches  of  trade  unless  there  are  special  local  advantages  tor  carrying- 
them  out  with  success,  2825. 

Abundant  supply  of  seaweed  on  the  west  and  north-west  coasts  of  Ireland,  which  is 
laro-ely  used  for  manure  ; its  usefulness  for  this  purpose,  though  deficient  in  phosphates, 

2826/2827.  2832.  2957-2966 Considerable  waste  in  the  conversion  of  seaweed  into 

kelp;  obstacles  to  any  successful  revival  of  the  kelp  manufacture,  2828-2831.  2JH£P" 


0;  ODSiacies  any  ......  ...  - r - ”Q’  , 

2042 Great  want  of  facilities  Tor  the  transport  of  seaweed  into  the  interior,  2832, 

X, Obstacle  to  tie  working  of  lead  mines  in  Donegal  as  the  ore  could  not  be 

removed,  2833-0835 Ample  supply  of  water  power  in  Ireland  for  nuu’uurag 

purposes,  2836.  284: 


Practical  extinction  of  the  woollen  industry,  there  being  however  some  notable 
exceptions  of  the  successful  manufacture  of  tweeds  and  friezes  2838-2841.  a844-*&49. 
‘>903-2909.  2924-2929— -Superior  quality  of  the  Irish  woo  , there  being  a considerable 

exuort  2841-2843 Large  diminution  in  the  number  of  sheep,  2849 Opinion  that 

the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1882  did  not  show  any  marked  progress  m the  matter  of  home 
industries,  though  it  realised  more  than  witness  anticipated,  2855-2861. 

Reluctance  of  local  landowners  and  farmers  to  be  made  liable  under  baronial  guaran- 
tees for  new  railways  or  tramways  under  the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies  Act  ot 

1 88-5  • 2868-287 1 . 2880-2883 Expediency  of  the  liability  or  guarantee  being  extended 

over  a much  wider  area  than  the  barony,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  . u e 2872- 

288o Exceptional  circumstances  of  the  Connemara  district,  so  that  the  State  may 

well  aid  in  the  provision  of  a local  railway,  2873-2879. 

Comment  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Royal  Canal  by  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Company  without  proper  restriction  as  to  the  canal  rates  to  be  levied  ; c.ifhculty  in  pro- 
viding for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  canal,  2884-2887 -Considerable  improvement 

effected  some  thirty  years  ago  in  the  drainage  of  the  Upper  Shannon  districts,  but  with 
very  .injurious  results  as  regards  the  navigation,  2893-2897— —Valuable  a°iicultuial 
effects  of  drainage  upon  an  extensive  scale,  though  witness  does  not  anticipate  any 
material  improvement  therefrom  as  regards  the  climate,  2898-2002. 

Disastrous  effect  of  the  famine  of  ,846,  the  industrial  spirit  of  the  people  ha,  lug  been 
completely  shattered,  though  there  is  now  a process  of  recovery,  2903-2907  facility 
of  re- development  of  the  woollen  industry  if  the  produce  of  the  factory  were  more 

generally  used  by  the  Irish  people,  in  preference  to  oheaper  imports,  2903.  2908  .910. 

fq!4-29S9 Statement  in  string  approval  of  a more  liberal  sysum  of  banking,  and  of 

loans  by  tire  banks  in  aid  of  industn.s,  though  Slate  assistance  or  interference  in  this 
direction  is  hardly  desirable,  291 1-2923. 

Doubt  as  to  the  diminished  growth  of  flax  in  Ulster  being  due  10  the  land  going  out 
of  cultivation,  though- flax  is  an  exhausting  crop  c 


inless  certain  conditions  be  observed. 


2030-2840—  Calculation  that  condensed  peat  in  Ireland  cannot  compete  successfully 
w¥h  coal  in  England  in  the  smelt,, >g_ of  iron,  ^29+0-2945 —U, , satisfactory  result  of 

Expediency 


with  coal  in  Engh...^  v—  .... » -•  - ,a  a » 

some  experiments  in  the  production  of  candles  from  peat,  2946-2948, 
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Expediency  of  an  extended  system  of  technical  education,  even  though  many  of  those 
thus  trained  were  afterwards  to’leave  the  country  through  want  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment at  home,  2967-2970 Excellent  operation  of  the  industrial  school  at  Ariane, 

near  Dublin,  2970 Invidious  effect  if  Government  were  to  subsidise  some  classes  of 

industries,  whilst  others  were  unaided,  2970. 

Claim  to  Government  assistance  in  so  far  as  in  former  times  there  was  an  effectual 

amount  of  Government  intervention  for  the  suppression  of  Irish  industries,  2971 

Reluctance  of  witness  to  assume  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  apply  protective  duties  to 
Ireland  or  to  introduce  a system  of  differential  duties  as  between  Ireland  and  England  ; 
that  is,  so  long  as  the  former  country  continues  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

2972-2984 Disadvantageous  operation  of  free  trade  as  regards  Ireland,  protection 

being  doubtless  expedient  from  an  Irish  point  of  view,  2972-2984. 

Prejudicial  effect  as  regards  skilled  labourers  in  Ireland,  and  the  condition  of  Irish 
manufactures,  through  the  system  of  trades  unions  and  the  influence  exercised  thereby 
in  England  over  labour  and  wages  in  Ireland,  2985-2990 Instance  of  the  abandon- 

ment of  the  casting  of  metal  pots  at  a foundry  in  Dublin  through  the  influence  exercised 
over  the  workmen  by  an  English  organisation,  2986. 

[Second  Examination.-] — Decided  approval  of  Government  aid  towards  the  provi- 
sion of  increased  facilities  of  transit,  as  distinct  from  aid  to  depressed  manufacturing 

industries,  2991-2993.  2996-3002 Extensive  districts  still  without  any  improved 

means  of  communication,  2994 Existence  of  railway  facilities  in  the  south  of  Donegal, 

whilst  the  north  is  under  great  disadvantages  in  this  respect,  2995. 

Result  of  certain  investigations  that  the  Irish  people  are,  on  the  average,  taller,  stronger, 
and  heavier  than  the  English,  Scotch,  or  Belgians,  3003-3005- — Superiority  of  the 
Irish  to  the  English  or  Scotches  regards  quickness  of  appreciation  and  intelligence, 
though  this  superiority  does  not  hold  good  in  respect  of  the  severe  reasoning  and  judg- 
ment required  in  the  management  of  industrial  concerns,  3006-3012. 

Steady  improvement  going  on  of  late  in  the  educational  condition  and  the  habits  of 
the  people,  though  for  many  years  there  was  great  retrogression  as  a result  of  the  famine, 

3013-3015 Limited  operation  and  effect  of  strikes  in  Ireland  as  compared  with 

Eno-l.-md,  3016,  3017 Belief  that  the  people  generally  are  most  favourably  disposed 

for  industrial  pursuits,  as  much  so  as  any  other  people  in  Europe,  3018. 

Entire  adherence  of  witness  to  the  views  recorded  by  him  forty  years  ago  as  to  the  pre- 
judicial effect  of  emigration  ; immense  decrease  in  the  population  since  that  time, 

301 9—302 1 Disadvantage  to  the  emigrants  themselves  in  being  without  educational 

qualifications,  3022 Probability  that  emigration  has  had  some  effect  as  regards 

increase  of  wages,  3023 Difficulty  at  times  in  obtaining  the  required  supply  of  labour 

in  parts  of  Leinster,  3024. 

Improvement  on  the  whole  in  the  food  of  the  people  and  the  scale  of  living  as  com- 
pared with  the  period  before  the  famine,  3025-3027— — Impetus  to  emigration  by  reason 

of  the  insecurity  of  tenure,  3028,3029 Opinion  that  notwithstanding  the  decrease  of 

population  from  eight  to  five  millions  there  is  still  sufficient  labour  available  under  an 
improved  system  of  agriculture,  3031-3034 — -Great  national  evil  if  there  be  any  further 
decay  of  the  population,  3035. 

Numerous  industries  in  a thriving  condition  in  former  years,  whereas  there  are  but  two 

or  three  in  a prosperous  state  at  the  present  time,  3036-3041 Exceedingly  injurious 

influence  of  English  legislation  upon  Irish  industries  at  different  periods,  either  by  direct 
liostilitv  or  by  consistent  neglect;  doubt  as  to  its  being  feasible  now  to  compensate  by 
further  legislation  for  the  injuries  formerly  inflicted,  3042-3048. 

Abundance  of  natural  resources  in  Ireland  for  the  supply  of  employment  and  comfort 

to  its  own  people,  3049 Value  of  industrial  prosperity  in  its  influence  upon  agriculture 

and  vice  versa-,  importance  of  this  being  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  3050. 

3053,  3054 Expediency  of  Government  care,  as  in  the  provision  of  improved  education, 

in  order  that  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  country  may  be  properly  encouraged  and 

developed, 3051 Desire  evinced  by  the  Irish  Parliament  to  do  all  in  their  power  in 

aid  of  thenational  industries,  3052. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  under  a proper  system  of  cultivation  the  average  produce 

of  the  land  might  be  trebled,  3055-3065 Improvement  in  some  districts  if  cattle  were 

stall-fed  instead  of  giazed;  means  of  producing  three  times  the  present  quantity  of  cattle, 

3062-3065 Equal  fitness  of  the  soil  of  Munster  as  of  Ulster  for  the  growth  of  flax, 

3066 Very  extensive  employment  given  by  flax  cultivation,  whilst  the  crop  should  be 

fairly  profitable;  question  hereon  whether  the  flax  seed  might  not  be  utilised,  3067-3072 

Necessity  of  absolute  security  of  tenure  as  an  incentive  to  application  of  skilled  labour 
to  the  land,  3073-3075- Importance  of  increasing  banking  facilities  and  loans  to  occu- 

piers; valuable  system  in  Prussia  whereby  loans  are  made  by  land  banks  in  aid  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  3076-3084. 

Concurrence 
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Concurrence  further  expressed  in  Professor  Hull’s  evidence  as  to  the  mineral  resources 

of  Ireland,  <1085,  2086 Mismanagement  and  jobbery  owing  to  which  the  opeiations 

at  the  Arigna  mine  came  to  an  untimely  end,  3087-3091 Exceptional  instances  o 

landowners  imposing  prohibitive  royalties  or  otherwise  stopping  mining  enterpuse, 
3092,3093.3098.  ...  , 

Obstacle  10  profitable  mining  in  Ireland  since  the  great  depression  in  the  value  ol 
metals,  3093,  3094 Approval  of  facilities  to  private  enterprise  in  the  event  of  pro- 

hibitory action  on  the  part  of  landowners  ; practice  in  countries  where  the  mineial  rijitb 

are  reserved  by  the  State,  3095-3101 Expediency  of  borings  at  the  public  expense  . 

in  order  to  test  the  extent  of  the  Tyrone  coalfield,  3102-3106. 

Sufficiency  of  water-power  and  fuel  in  Ireland  for  a very  extensive  system  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  3107 Facilities  for  glass  manufacture  at  profitable  rates,  cheap 

articles  being  much  required,  3108,  3109. 

Advanlage  if  certain  domestic  or  cottage  industries  could  be  taught  throughout  the 

countr v,  3110 Special  importance  of  increased  ineans  for  the  diffusion  of  mcieased 

agricultural  knowledge,  the  system  at  Qlasnevin  not  sufficing  for  this  purpose ; great 
value  attached,  however,  to  this  system,  which  requires  extension,  3111  3»19 
Beneficial  operation  of  the  special  flax  instruction  given  subsequently  to  the  famine,  31 14 

Causes  of  the  non-extension  of  model  farms,  3117,  31 1 8. 

Conclusion  as  to  considerable  attention  being  devoted  to  needlework  and  sewing  m 

the  primary  schools,  3>20,  3121 Advantage  of  the  national  schools  over  the  middle- 

class  schools  as  regards  the  amount  of  practical  education,  3122,  3123  Summaiy  o 
the  amendments  desirable  in  the  railway  system  so  that  industries  may  be  no  longer 
impeded  by  inadequate  facilities  of  transit,  3124-3127. 

Opposite  conditions  of  England  and  Ireland  by  reason  of  the  great  prepo^m^e  of 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  one  case,  and  of  agricultural  interests  in  the  othei,  31*8, 

o,on Question  considered  whether  the  different  conditions  or  the  two  countnes  00  not 

justify  the  conclusion  that  whilst  free  trade  is  desirable  for  England  protect, ve  daues  ^e 
required  for  Ireland;  difficulty  of  any  different  treatment  of  the  two  countnes  m this 
respect,  3130-3138. 

Further  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  of  agricultural  labour  now  available  1 
Ireland  is  sufficient;  that  is,  in  conjunction  with  an  improved  system  of 
more  extended  use  of  machinery,  3.39-3i6f  — Doubtasto  children  only  ten 

very  elderly  people,  being  much  employed  in  the  fields,  3148-31 0\ Lv'1  of  enn  ratio 

Sting  away  li  young  and  strong;  advantage  rather  of  an .increased  population  if 
remunerative  employment  can  be  obtained,  3152_3154*  3lb'>  3'b2. 

Small  quantity  of  available  coal  in  Ireland  in  comparison  will,  the  enoimous  quantity 
in  England;  facility  of  import  of  English  coal  for  Industrial  purposes,  31/13-3172 
Conclusion  that  pel  can  ie  snccessfifily  converted  into  fuel 

o1?o_ qi77.  3193 Prospect  of  supplies  of  wood  charcoal  adapted  to  the  smelt 

ino-  of  iron ; necessity  meanwhile  of  afforestation  on  a large  scale,  317^“3192, 

Consideration  of  certain  statements  by  Nimmo  as  to  timber  having  formerly  flourished 
extensively  and  as  to  ihe  expediency  of  replanting  011  a large  scale,  3197  3 
Advantage  of  planting  on  mountain  slopes,  as  at  Glendalough  ; check  by  extensive 
planting  to  the  action  of  heavy  rains  in  wasting  the  soil  away,  3207-3215. 

Opinion  as  regards  the  question  of  protective  duties  that  it  would  be  milch  better  if  an 
industrial  spirit  were  revived  and  stimulated  amongst  the  people,  33 19-3233 
wavs  in  which  water-power  might  bo  utilised  in  connection  with  manufae luring ; industries, 

3334-3306 Further  reference  to  the  woollen  industry  as  especially  admitting  ot 

development,  3227-  ..  , 

Responsibility  of  the  English  Parliament,  but  hardly  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  tor 
former  repressive  legislation  as  regards  Irish  industries,  3228-3231,  3237.  3257. 

Great  variety  of  fibrous  plants,  (besides  flax),  which  might  he  extensively  produced, 

3331-3340 -Practicability  of  introducing  the  mulberry,  though  it  will  ripen  only  m 

exceptional  seasons,  3341 Entire  concurrence  in  the  view  that  an  intelligent  projec- 

tion of  worts  of  industry  is  consistent  with  sound  government,  3342-3345. 

Great  importance  of  the  fishing  industry,  whilst  many  other  branches  of  industry  arise 

out  of  the  utilisation  of  fish  products,  3246-3348 Variety  of  deposits  of  clay  tor  t lie 

manufacture  of  stoneware,  k,  3=49 Ov*  material  available  for  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  porcelain,  3349,  3250.  3358 Belief  that  the  Belleek  factory  is  now  doing 

well,  3350-3255.  , . . 

Conclusion  generally  that  a very  extensive  and  remunerative  system  ot  industries 
might  be  developed,  nil  the  necessary  materials  being  in  the  country,  3257.  3=50  ln- 
expediency  of  the  interference  of  Parliament  for  the  development  ot  any  one  spec  .1 

Sinci,  of  industry,  3259 Primary  importance  of  a larger  technical  element  being 

introduced  into  the  system  of  the  national  schools,  3200,  3201. 
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Want  not  only  of  a better  organisation  of  the  railway  system,  but  of  an  extension  of 

branch  lines  and  better  facilities  for  a revision  of  rates,  3262-3269 Belief  that  the 

Tramways  Act  of  1884  lias  not  hitherto  answered  expectations,  3263-3265. 

Special  importance  of  arterial  drainage  in  conneciion  with  improved  agriculture,  3270 
Consideration  of  the  system  as  regard  drainage  boards  and  their  expenditure  ; 

appioval  of  control  in  the  Board  of  Works  over  the  plans  and  estimates,  3271-3282 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  Government  lending  money  directly  to  borrowers,  instead 
of  through  an  industrial  bank,  3283. 

Diminished  importance  of  the  trade  of  charcoal  iron,  3284,  3285 Probability  that 

the  iron  ore  in  the  north  of  Ireland  could  not  be  smelted  without  an  admixture  of  other 

ores,  3286-3290' Difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  decay  of  the  tanning  or  leather  trade ; 

use  formerly  of  imported  hides  as  well  as  raw  hides,  3291-3294 Concurrence  in  the 

view  that  emigration  has  been  exceedingly  detrimenial  to  the  development  of  Irish 
industries,  3295. 

[Third  Examination.]  Summary  of  witness’  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  of  Irish  industries  generally  ; precedence  of  the  land  question,  the  first 
essential  bt  ing  that,  the  greatest  possible  security  be  given  to  capital  invested  in  land, 

3296-3302.  3381-3383 Enhanced  difficulty  in  working  minerals  ata  profit  on  account 

of  the  depression  in  values,  3300 Want  of  improved  agricultural  education  for  all 

classes  of  the  community,  3303.  3382. 

Opinion  that  under  present  conditions  improved  cultivation  of  existing  farms  is  more 

expedient  than  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  3304,  3305 Doubt  as  to  there  being  much 

land  capable  of  piofitable  reclamation  or  planting  in  view  of  the  present  low  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  3306-3310. 

Hesitation  of  witness  to  recommend  Government  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways,  though 
Government  control  over  their  administration  is  very  desirable,  3309-3316.  3430-3433 
Approval  of  increased  powers  in  a central  board;  for  the  removal  of  difficulties  en- 
countered by  local  drainage  boards,  though  these  seem  to  be  doing  .their  duty  fairly  well, 

3434~3438 Objection  to  a national  rate  for  drainage,  though  there  should 

be  a considerable  extension  of  the  present  areas,  3319-3321.  3434.  3439. 

Consideration  of  the  exient  to  which  a land  bank,  with  Government  credit  or  guarantee, 
might  operate  beneficially  in  lending  on  valid  security;  difficulty  as  to  such  security  in 

the  case  of  agriculturists,  3322-3327.  3397-3406 Readiness  of  banks  generally  to  act 

more  liberally  if  they  could  get  good  security  ; importance  on  this  score  of  an  improved 

land  tenure,  3324,  3325.  3397-3406.  3421,  3422 Great  evil  in  large  numbers  of  people 

being  virtually  insolvent,  whilst  many  of  them  keep  up  good  social  positions  ; expediency 
of  increased  bankruptcy  facilities  for  the  removal  of  this  evil,  especially  as  regards  small 
tenants,  3326-3330-  3443-3446- 

Further  expression  of  the  opinion  that,  as  regards  the  want  of  capital,  it  is  not  expedient 
that  Government  should  directly  aid  the  revival  of  special  industries,  3331-3335.3390— 
3396 Decided  approval,  however,  of  Government  interference  in  the  spread  of  tech- 

nical education,  this  being  at  the  basis  of  all  improvement,  3336,  3337.  3389.  3423. 

Less  objection  to  emigration  if  whole  families  were  assisted  out  of  congested  districts, 

3336-334°-  3345j  3346 -Advantage  of  migration  as  compared  with  emigration  ; great 

difficulty,  however,  in  providing  land  in  the  less  populous  districts  on  which  the  people 
removed  from  congested  districts  might  be  located,  3341-3344.  3449-3463. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  the  operation  of  free  trade  as  regards  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  ; conclusion  that  on  the  whole  the  imposition  of  protective  duties  either 
on  agricultural  produce  or  on  manufactories  would  not  be  beneficial,  though  in  the  latter 

case  they  might  l ad  to  a temporary  revival  of  industries,  3347-3380.  3464-3466 

Special  want  as  regards  agriculture  of  the  tenure  of  land  being  put  upon  a solid  and 
satisfactory  basis,  the  conditions  until  lately  having  been  most  unfavourable  to  good 

cultivation,  338|_3386 Beneficial  results  expected  from  recent  legislation  on  the  land 

question,  and  from  the  greater  security  given  to  cultivators,  3387,  3388. 

Facility  in  obtaining  bank  advances  when  the  cultivator  becomes  the  proprietor  of 

the  soil,  3404-341  6 Vast  amount  of  capital  in  Ireland  which  would  probably  be 

devoted  to  profitable  employment  if  valid  security  could  be  obtained,  3405. 

Consideration  of  the  thriving  condition  not  only  of  the  linen  trade  but  of  various 
minor  industries  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  more  especially  in  Belfast,  whereas  similar 
industiies  have  not  been  successfully  developed  in  other  parts  of  Ireland;  extent  to 
which  the  former  success  is  probably  due  to  local  and  individual  enterprise  and  energy, 
34°7'34'20~ — Effect  of  the  linen  industry  in  generating  around  Belfast  a salutary  snirit 

of  commercial  enterprise,  3420 Belief  as  to  the' banks  having  unduly  restricted 

advances,  though  witness  has  no  experience  on  this  subject,  3421,  3422.  3440-3442. 
3660. 

Illustration 
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Illustration  of  the  neglect  of  opportunities  in  the  omission  to  cultivate  osiers  for 

basket-making,  34-24-3426 Importance  of  preventing  prohibitive  railway  rates,  as 

in  the  case  of  bricks  from  Kingscourt,  near  Navan,  3427-3433. 

Very  heavy  duty  in  France  upon  imported  poplins,  whilst  there  is  no  duty  on  French 

silk  coming  into  England  or  Ireland,  3.167-3470.  35^7-35^9 Considerable  decline  of 

the  poplin  trade  owing  chiefly  'o  change  of  fashion  ; objection  also  to  poplin  as  a mate- 
rial easily  injured  by  rain,  3470-3476.  3589. 

Considerable  quantity  of  land  in  Ireland  held  by  Cromwellian  settlers  and  others  at  a 
very  low  head-rent,  ihe" occupiers  in  such  cases  not  necessarily  being  more  prosperous 
than  those  who  pay  higher  rents;  expected  stimulus  to  exertion  if  the  occupier  had  no 

rent  to  pay,  3477-3481.  3590,  3591.  3663-3666 Very  large  sum  (about  25,000,000  l.) 

said  to  be' held  in  banks  by  the  small  farmers,  which  might  be  beneficially  employed 

upon  the  land  if  there  were  a sufficient  sense  of  security,  3482-3484.  3502,  3503 

Prejudicial  effect  of  the  practice  of  farmers  in  the  West  of  Ireland  in  giving  large  mar- 
riage portions  to  their  daughters;  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  money  being  permanently 
abstracted  from  the  land,  3485-3490.  3667. 

Further  approval  of  Government  aid  to  fishing  harbours,  though  witness  does  not 
advocate  subsidies  to  any  particular  industries,  3491-3493 Approval  also  of  Govern- 

ment aid  towards  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep;  local  facilities  which 
might  be  given  to  farmers  ia  this  matter,  3494-3501. 

Further  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  Irish  industries  may  have  been  injured 

by  the  operation  of  trades  unions,  3504-3516 Prejudicial  effect  of  protective  duties  as 

tending  to  lessen  the  exertions  of  manufacturers  to  produce  cheaply,  351 6,  3517 

Conclusion  that  neither  the  agricultural  nor  manufacturing  interests  would  be  perma- 
nently benefited,  but  rather  the  reverse,  by  a system  of  protection,  3516-3525.  3610- 
3612.' 

Probable  1 easons  for  the  very  limited  pottery  manufacture  in  Ireland  as  compared 
with  Staffordshire,  there  being  abundance  of  raw  material  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
whilst  it  is  brought  from  a considerable  distance  to  Staffordshire,  3526-3537- Fre- 

quent instances  of  industries  in  Ireland  flourishing  under  individual  energy,  whilst  they 
go  to  the  bad  when  such  energy  is  withdrawn  ; different  conditions  of  England  and 

Ireland  in  this  respect,  3536,3537.  3601-3605 Salutary  combination  in  England 

but  not  in  Ireland  of  the  qualities  required  in  manufacturers  as  a basis  of  success,  3538- 
3542.  3601. 

Result  of  witness’  experience  in  connection  with  coal  mining  enterprise  that  he 
considers  this  industry  can  be  profitably  worked  only  to  a very  limited  extent  at 

the  present  time,  3541-3549 Exceptional  instances  of  Irishmen  in  Lancashire 

<>r  elsewhere  in  England  rising  tu  important  positions  ir.  factories  or  becoming  em- 
ployers of  labour;  different  reasons  assignable,  355°-356t.  3606-3609. 

Concurrence  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and 
Fares  that,  there  should  be  an  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways,  at  the  instance  of 

Parliament  if  necessary,  3562 Sieady  increase  in  the  education  of  the  people  of 

Ireland,  witness  objecting  to  a decrease  of  literary  instruction,  but  fully  approving  of  the 

addition  of  technical  teaching,  3563-3569 Decided  approval  of  the  recommendations 

of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education,  3570,  3571. 

Very  good  quality  of  the  Antrim  iron  ore;  comparison  with  foreign  ore,  3572,  3573 
Obstacles  to  profitable  working  of  the  Arigna  ore  in  competition  with  English  manu- 
facture at  present  low  prices,  3574-3583- -Higher  price  of  oats  and  barley  at  present 

than  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  3584.  3626,  3627 Limited  growth  of  barley  in  Ireland, 

though  it  is  usually  a profitable  crop,  3584-3586 -Want  of  further  time  for  the  spread 

of  a sense  of  security  of  tenure  before  the  large  sum  in  banks  is  likely  to  be  applied  to 
agriculture,  or  before  capitalists  have  sufficient  confidence  to  lend,  3592_3595*  3613- 
3616. 

Room  for  a large  development  of  the  woollen  industry  more  especially,  3596 

Extension  also  hoped  for  in  the  linen  industry  beyond  its  present  local  limits,  3597,  3598 

Degree  of  ad  vantage  of  the  humid  air  of  Ireland  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 

3599? 36oo. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  the  former  and  present  condition  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  as  affected  by  the  question  of  free  trade  or  of  protection  ; reluctance  of  witness 
to  admit  that  peimanent  benetit  would  result  from  an  import  duty  on  manufactures,  3617- 

3627.  3671-3674 Iuctease  of  wages  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the  great  decrease 

of  population  and  the  large  number  of  people  formerly  employed  on  the  land  without 
receipt  of  wages,  3617-3622. 

Opinion  that  capital  cannot  be  profitably  applied  to  bog  reclamation,  and  that  it  is  much 
more  advisable  to  apply  it  to  the  improvement  of  land  already  under  cultivation,  3628, 

3629 Difficulty  of  successful  planting  on  bogs,  though  the  edges  of  bogs  might  be 

thus  utilised  to  a large  extent,  3630-3635. 
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Use  of  marble  in  the  construction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Dunlewy 
(Donegal),  whilst  there  is  also  a small  church  there  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  3636- 

3642 Suitable  character  of  the  marble  from  a quarry  at  Dunlewy  for  statuary 

purposes,  except  that  it  will  not  take  a uniform  polish,  3642-3649. 

Consideration  of  the  contrast  between  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  former  having  made  land  and  its  produce  more  valuable 

than  in  Virginia  which  is  purely  an  agricultural.  State,  3650-3657 Enhanced  value . 

generally  of  land  and  its  produce  when  in  vicinity  to  good  markets  and  to  localities  of 
manufacturing  industry,  3657-3659. 

Tendency  of  the  prior  claim  of  Irish  landlords  in  respect  of  arrears  of  rent  to  discourage 

bank  loans  to  farmers,  3661,3662 Further  discountenance  of  emigration,  it  being 

preferable  to  apply  a system  of  migration  under  certain  conditions  as  to  employment, 
3668-3670. 

Kavanaffk,  William,  Sf  Sons.  Replies  by  this  firm  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  gun-making  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline, 
and  the  remedies  required,  App.  819. 

Keatinq,  William  H.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a small  proprietor  of  land 
in  Ireland,  and  is  an  ageut  in  Ireland  for  an  English  manufacturing  and  wharehousing 
company;  he  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Irish  industries,  6351- 
6353. 

Exceedingly  depressed  condition  of  Ireland,  industrially  and  socially,  the  chief  decline 

having  taken  place  in  agriculture,  6354-6356 Decay  of  agriculture  attributed  mainly 

to  former  insecurity  of  tenure,  to  evictions,  and  to  emigration,  6357 Almost  total  dis- 

appearance of  numerous  minor  industries  which  were  flourishing  forty  years  ago,  6358- 

6387 Extensive  growth  of  flax  by  farmers  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  former  years  for 

domestic  manufacture,  this  industry  having  entirely  ceased,  6359-6364. 

Flourishing  trade  formerly  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  this  industry  having 

succumbed  to  foreign  competition,  6364-6367.  6369 Extensive  manufacture  of  felt 

and  heaver  hats  in  former  years  ; cau^s  of  the  decline  of  this  industry,  though  felt  hats 
are  still  made,  rabbit  skins  being  used  for  the  purpose,  6370-6377 Practical  extinc- 

tion of  the  furniture  and  cabinet  manufacture,  6378. 

Excellent  reputation  of  Dublin  carriage  manufacturers,  this  industry  having  much  de- 
clined, 6379-6383 Very  limited  extent  to  which  cutlery  and  tools  are  or  have  been 

made  in  Ireland,  6384.-6387 Obstacles  to  the  production  of  steel  or  of  hardware 

goods,  in  competition  with  England,  6388-6391 Conclusion  that  the  iron  industry 

cannot  be  pursued  with  success,  6390,  6523 Inability  of  Ireland  to  compete  with 

England  in  cotton  manufacture ; failure  of  cotton  factories  at  Portlaw  and  Dublin,  6390. 

6527 Exceptional  instances  of  home  manufactures  of  clocks  or  watches,  6391- 

6393. 

Very  extensive woolen  industry  in  former  years,  this  having  almost  died  out,  though 
several  new  factories  have  been  successfully  established,  6394,  6395 Excellent  cha- 

racter of  the  Irish  wool,  there  being  good  hope  for  a revival  of  woolen  manufacture,  as 

second  only  in  importance  to  improved  agriculture,  6395-6399 Firm  establishment 

of  the  linen  industry  in  Belfast ; excellence  of  the  manufacture,  6400 Very  small 

extent  to  which  umbrellas  are  now  made  in  Ireland,  6401-6403. 

Opinion  that  the  insecurity  of  land  tenure  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  decadence  of 
Ireland,  there  being  no  encouragement  to  the  tenant  to  make  improvements,  but  rather 
every  discouragement  to  spend  money  on  his  holding,  lest  his  rent  should  be  increased, 

6404-6415.  6426 Inability  of  the  tenants  to  meet  the  pressure  from  famines  as  they 

have  no  reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  6404-6406— — Comment  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
tenants  on  Lord  Dillon’s  estate  in  Mayo;  greatly  enhanced  rent  consequent  upon  their, 
own  improvements,  6405-6408.  6571,  6572. 

Almost  invariable  practice  in  Ireland  that  the  tenants  have  to  do  all  the  improvements ; 
very  different  action  of  Scotch  and  English  landlords,  6409-6412 Slight  improve- 

ment within  the  last  ten  years  in  the  condition  of  the  tenant;  rents  fixed  as  fair  a few 
years  ago  are  now  excessive  through  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of  produce,  6413. 

Utter  absence  of  home  industrial  occupation  for  the  peasantry,  6416-6419 Great 

misfortune  under  the  National  School  system,  in  so  far  as  the  children  are  not  taught 

the  use  of  their  hands,  6417.  6447-6449 Local  industry  in  some  parts  of  Donegal  in 

the  production  of  home-made  tweed,  knitting  being  also  successfully  carried  on  by  a 
family  named  M'Devitt,  6419-6423. 

Exceptional  instances  of  fruit  cultivation  by  tenants,  there  being  no  encouragement 

thereof  by  the  gentry,  6424-6427.  6433 Bad  example  set  generally  by  the  resident 

gentry  and  landlords,  morally  as  well  as  socially,  6426-6430 Comment  upon  the 

action  of  Lord  Rosse  in  promoting  the  local  use  of  goods  from  the  co-operative  stores  in 

London,  6427,  6428 Very  little  bee-keeping  in  Ireland,  thougli  witness  knows  no 

reason 
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reason  why  this  industry  should  not  be  successfully  cultivated,  6431-6433 Very  litt 

planting  of  nut-trees,  6434,  6435.  _ r 

Wav  in  which  insecurity  of  tenure  was  a direct  cause  of  the  .amine,  6436  Effect  ° 
the  famine  in  leading  to  emigration,  the  latter  being  a mam  cause  ot  the  want  of  pros- 
perity 6437-6439— Calculation  that  every  able-bodied  emigrant  entails  a loss  of  5°*- 
rgg  to  ?he  country,  and  that  for  every  such  emigrants  an  acreof  land  goes  oat  of  Ullage, 

*42L.  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  grains. consequent  upon  the  removal  of 

protective  "price  ^40^6446-^  of  Technical  hi'dustrial 

the  successful  development  of  woollen  manufacture 
at  AthSe,  chiefly  through  the  technical  ltnow ledge  of  a gentleman  named  Smith, 

extensive  use  of  turf  as  fuel,  6454-6466.  6459,  6460. 

Obstacle  to  industrial  progress  on  account  of  the  very  insufficient  facili ties  given  by 
the  Irish  banks  - contrast  with  the  much  more  liberal  system  in  Scotland,  6461-6463 
Exceedingly  in/ urio us  effect  of  the  high  and  unequal  railway  rates,  as  ,n  the  case  of  the 

“olllulr^to^teiessues.  of  any  attempt  to  establish  bj 

the  money  was  provided,  6466-6474. 

Distinction  between  wheat  and  other  crops,  the  forme,-  being 
barelv  and  oats  10  the  climate  and  sod  of  Ireland  6468.  6515,  both  Increasen 
j 1 . ,0  shonkeeDers  as  a result  of  payment  of  rent  not  earned,  6469 Limited 

used  to  go  to  England  in  large  numbers,  6470,  6471. 

Enormous  quantities  of  fish  around  Bofin  Island  (west  of  Connemum^neces^;  of 
•facilities  of  transit  and  of  local  curing  stations  m order  to  develope  this  fioheiy,  64,5 
«»>«  west  c^st  admirably  suited  for  fishing,  unproved  boats 

customs,  6488,  6489 Very  exceptional  instances  of  the  fisheimen  making 

"'Vuftlfer'evidence  on  the  question  of  fa  growing  in  the  sonth  of  Ireland,  which  is 

Hnen0maliufaotiire  i’n^Lerfck,  throogh  difflculties  as  to  technical  knowledge,  6498,  6499 
^E*“pSrin”t7nces  of’  Irish  “manufacture  of  clothing  on  any  extensive  scale, 

^Oninfon  that  until  agriculture,  as  the  main  industry,  is  improved,  and  thedeclmeof 
' 1 ^hfeked  there  is  no  chance  of  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 

«■*  present  population  if  the  land 

tenure  were  radically  reformed,  6514-6517.  6525  6527. 

Verv  limited  extent  to  which  oaten  bread  is  now  used,  6517 Import  of  oatmea 

from  Scotland  for  porridge  there  being  at  the  same  time  an  export  to  America,  ib. 

Good  prospect  of  Inland  producing  her  own  supplies  of  woollen  yarn,  6|2° -652^2 
Explanation  that  witness  does  not  advocate  a system  ot  protection  foi  lush  m.lustues, 

65p3r’  osition  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  land  question  by  the  State  purchase  of  the 
lanSs^P^lyand  the  sale  thereof  to  the  tenants,  6525-6531  — h^pediency .of 
arve  f.m'J well  as  small  farms,  an  exclusively  peasant  proprietory  not  being  demia  e 

Simole  process  by  which  witness  proposes  to  change  the  landlord*  title  into  t e 

tenants’  tit”  tWinterest  Jf  each  landlord  in  the  land  being  first  ascertained  andrtmmg 
3d? by  means  of  land  debenture  boards  guaranteed  by  Government, 

Great  decrease  within  the  last  ten  years  in  the  value  of  the  “"“r^P0oy'’&dJ 

•-*  - - 

abolition  of  landlordism  and  of  rent,  6527,  6528.  6560. 

Prnnnsal  that  the  landlords  being  settled  with.  Government  should  offer  the  land.  0 
the  Zn«  afahe  price  paid  to  the  former  (plus  expenses,,  under  a system  of  ,e=ahU 
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annuities,  repaying  capital  and  interest,  6528 Large  saving  by  the  tenant  between 

the  amount  now  paid  for  rent  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a terminable 
annuity  ; considerable  sums  to  be  accumulated  thereby  for  improved  cultivation,  6528 
——Good  prospect  of  the  Government  claim  upon  the  tenant,  with  interest,  being  paid 
off  in  about  fifteen  years,  6528. 

Valuable  stimulus  to  better  agriculture  bv  transferring  the  ownership  to  the  tenant, 

6528- Ability  of  the  Irish  occupier,  if  freed  from  rent,  to  hold  his  own  against 

American  competitors,  6528-6530 Very  fine  climate  of  Ireland  for  the  production 

of  different  kinds  of  grain  except  wheat,  6528,  6529. 

Importance  attached  to  the  provision  by  Government  of  an  extended  system  of 
artei ia!  drainage,  the  tenants  not  having  capital  for  drainage  Save  on  a very  limited  scale, 

653V-6533 Expediency  also  of  Government  aid  in  the  extension  of  railways,  as  in 

districts  too  poor  to  provide  the  required  capital,  6532,  6533.  6537-6538 Advocacy 

of  a line  from  Galway  to  Clifden,  through  the  great  Martin  estate,  this  property  com- 
prising nearly  forty  miles  of  coast  with  several  "harbours  and  most  valuable  fisheries, 
6o33_6535 — —Excellent  quarries  on  the  Martin  estate  for  which  facilities  of  transit  are 
urgently  required;  illustration  on  this  point,  6535. 

Reference  to  the  west  of  Ireland  as  admirably  adapted  for  planting,  whilst  timber  is 

much  wanted,  6535,  6536 Very  exceptional  instances  of  planting  by  landlords, 

cutting  being  the  rule,  6536.  6543-6545.  6547-6549 Strong  representations  as  to 

the  great  benefits  from  planting  on  an  extensive  scale,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
State;  profit able  results  to  be  derived  from  planting  large  tracts  now  almost  unoccu- 
pied and  useless,  6536-6551. 

Ample  security  for  Government  expenditure  in  planting,  6537.  6545 General 

ignorance  in  the  matter  of  forestry,  so  that  great  waste  is  the  result,  6541,  6542 

Extensive  area  from  Killery  Bay  northwards  well  adapted  for  planting,  this  land  having 
been  offered  to  Mr.  Parnell  for  his  migration  scheme,  for  which  it  was  very  suitable 

6548-6551. 

Grounds  for  strongly  objecting  to  the  permanent  laving  down  of  the  country  in  grass  ; 

great  decrease  of  value  in  wet  seasons,  6552 Effect  of  extensive  afforestation  in 

lessening  floods  and  improving  the  climate,  as  well  as  in  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 

soil,  6553- Reference  to  the  freight  as  a very  slight  element  in  the  competition 

between  Irish  and  American  producers  of  grain.  6554-6556. 

Very  large  export  of  food  supplies  from  Ireland  in  former  years,  when  protective 

duties  were  in  operation,  6556,  6557 Deprecation  of  the  notion  that  protection  should 

be  restored  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Irish  agriculture  ; strong  feeling  in  England  adverse 

10  protection,  6557-6560 General  readiness  of  the  landlords  to  sell  in  view  of  the 

continuous  depreciation  which  has  been  going  on,  6560,  6561. 

Equal  willingness  of  Irish  labourers  to  work  hard  in  Ireland  as  in  America,  if  the 

inducement  and  the  necessity  were  the  same,  6562-6568 Great  difficulty  at  times  in 

obtaining  labour  owing  to  the  excessive  emigration,  6565,  6566 Instance  in  the  case 

of  a farm  belonging  to  Lord  Lucan  of  the  importance  of  the  labour  supply  being  on  the 

farm  instead  of  being  hired  from  outside,  6566 Increase  of  wages  without  as  much 

work  being  done  as  in  former  years,  there  being  a great  want  of  skilled  agricultural 
labour,  6567-6569. 

Estimate  of  5,000,000  /.  as  the  difference  belween  the  taxaiion  raised  annually  in  Ire- 
land and  the  amount  thereof  spent  in  Ireland,  6570 Reference  to  the  absentee  rents 

as  being  computed  at  a further  sum  of  5,000,000  l.  spent  out  of  the  country,  6570 

Further  sum  of  about  1,500,000  /.  a year  as  the  interest  on  English  and  Scotch  loans  to 

Irish  landlords,  6570 Immense  sum  represented  by  the  foregoing  expenditure  raised 

in  Ireland  and  spent  out  of  it,  6570. 

Very  exceptional  instances  of  accumulation  of  capital  by  tenants,  this  being  feasible 

only  by  the  greatest  self-denial,  6573,  6574 Reference  to  the  Labourers’  Dwellings 

Act  as  the  most  beneficial  measure  ever  passed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature  for  Ireland, 

6574 Effect  of  the  sale  of  the  landlords’  interests  to  the  tenants  in  creating  grades  of 

society  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  6575 Discontinuance  of  the  former  system  of 

sub-division  of  land,  6575,  6576. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  districts  of  Galway  best  adapted  for  planting  ; extensive  tracts 
of  mountain  bog,  practically  worthless,  which  might  be  profitably  planted,  6577-6581 

Decided  approval  of  the  development  of  small  nianufae lures,  as  well  as  of  industries 

generally  likely  to  succeed  without  protective  duties,  6582-6585 Effect  of  a sound 

condition  of  land  tenure  in  creating  home  manufactures,  6584. 

Additional  railways  much  .wanted  through  certain  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland 

6586 Advantage  of  aid  from  the  State  towards  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  there  bein<^ 

at  present  a great  want  of  orchards,  6587-6594- Expediency  of  arterial  drainage  being 

compulsory,  and  of  power  in  the  tenants  to  initiate  proceedings  and  to  obtain  the 

leqnired 
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required  drains  through  the  Board  of  Works,  without  the  landlords’  permission  being 
necessary,  6.595-6610. 

[Second  Examination.] — Large  and  increasing  use  of  excellent  flour  by  the  people  of 
Ireland,  the  potato  being  no  longer  the  exclusive  food  save  in  some  districts  in  the  West, 
and  hardly  the  main  (ood  in  the  majority  of  localities,  661 1-6614.  6620,  6621.  6633- 

6639 Expensive  tea  also  used,  though  only  in  very  limited  quantities,  661 2,  6613 

Decreasing  use  of  oatmeal  and  increasing  u^e  of  wheal  by  the  people  of  Scotland  ; 

opinion  that  they  are  losers  thereby,66 15-66 19 Great  importance  as  regards  the  value 

of  Irish  labour  in  substituting  beuer  food  for  the  potato;  tllustiations  to  this  effect, 
6620-6624. 

Very  disastrous  effects  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  in  different  years  and  in  particular 

localities,  6625-6639 Great  distress  in  Clare  Island  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato 

crop,  followed  up  by  evictions,  6635-6638 Result  of  better  employment  that  the 

people  will  resort  to  better  food  than  the  potato,  6640,  6641 Further  statement  as  to 

the  facilities  for  planting  in  many  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ; reference  hereon  to  the 
extensive  planting  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  6642-6650. 

Particulars  with  further  refeience  to  the  successful  tweed  manufacture  and  the 
successful  knitting  industry  in  parts  of  Donegal,  at  Killybegs  in  the  former  case,  and  at 
G-len ties  in  the  latter,  6651-6661 Further  evidence  as  to  the  special  facilities  in  Ire- 

land for  a great  development  of  the  woollen  industry,  there  being  an  abundance  of 
material,  of  cheap  labour,  and  of  water-power,  6661-6669.  6676.  6701. 

Inexpediency  at  present  of  any  attempt  to  establish  a sailcloth  manufacture,  though 
hemp  and  other  fibrous  plants  maybe  readily  cultivated ; bad  prospect  of  successful 
competition  with  Scotch  sailcloth,  6670-6685— — Illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Dundee 
jute  manufacture  of  the  successful  localisation  of  industries  in  competition  with  similar 
industries  in  new  localities,  6677,  6678. 

Disapproval  of  any  attempts  to  set  up  industries  which  are  likely  to  fail  under  existing 

conditions,  6680-6684 Reiteration  of  the  view  that  agriculture  is  the  first  and  most 

important  industry  to  be  developed,  this  naturally  leading  to  the  development  of  other 

industries,  6681.  6684.  6700,  6701 Facilities  for  an  extensive  development  of  the 

peat  industry,  in  the  forms,  respectively,  of  peat  litter,  peat  charcoal,  and  ordinary  fuel, 

6681,  6682.  6691-6699 Facilities  also  for  successful  rope  manufacture,  the  process 

being  simple,  6686-6690. 

Illustration  of  the  great  disadvantages  to  the  community  generally  from  an  extensive 

conversion  of  tillage  lands  into  grass,  6701 Deprecation  of  the  principle  ol  Government 

interference,  though  in  the  matter  of  technical  education,  planting,  8cc.,  State  aid  is  very 

essential,  6702-6714.  6988 Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  Government  supervision  in 

the  matter  of  seeds,  6702-6704. 

Special  importance  attached  to  a Department  of  Forestry  and  to  extensive  planting  on 
an  improved  system,  6704-6709 Value  of  afforestation  not  only  as  giving  much  em- 
ployment but  as  yielding  profitable  results,  6708,  6709 Satisfactory  experience  of 

witness  in  Lancashire  and  in  Scotland  as  to  the  steadiness  and  efficiency  of  Irish  opera- 
tives in  factories,  6715,  6716 Numerous  instances  of  Irish  working  men  accumulating 

money,  the  misfortune  being  that  they  do  not  make  the  same  good  use  of  accumulations 
as  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  do;  difficuliy  in  the  former  case  through  there  not  being 
the  same  industrial  openings  as  in  England  or  Scotland,  6717-6730. 

Vulgar  contempt  among  the  higher  clas.-es  in  Ireland  for  work,  whilst  the  upper  middle 
classes  shun  business  pursuits  as  much  as  possible,  6723 Frequent  evidences  of  agri- 

cultural industry  and  bard  work  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  whereas  all  tenants’ improvements 
have  been  liable  to  an  increase  of  rent,  6731-6735. 

Ignorance  of  the  lower  class  of  Irishwomen  upon  all  matters  of  domestic  economy  ; 

great  want  of  national  instruction  in  this  direction,  6736,  6737.6749-6757 Exceeding 

"efficiency  of  Irish  girls  as  domestic  servants  if  they  have  had  any  previous  training  in 
cooking,  &c;  importance  of  practical  education  therein,  6736,  6737.  6749-6757. 

Advantage  of  a small  garden  being  attached  to  every  national  school,  so  that  instruc- 
tion might  be  given  in  agriculture  and  planting,  6738-6744 Expediency  of  a com- 

plete change  in  the  curriculum  of  the  national  schools,  together  with  a new  class  of 

teachers,  6741-6744 Approval  of  an  Irish  Education  Department  subject  to  the 

control  of  the  popular  vote,  6745.  6748 Strong  objection  to  school  boards;  alter- 

native proposed  as  to  the  control  of  local  education,  6746,  6747.  6962-6971. 

Direct  effect  of  the  famine  in  leading  to  the  extension  of  emigration,  6758,  6759 

Danger  in  the  main  (bod  of  the  people  depending  on  the  potato  crop,  6760 Consider- 

able labour  entailed  by  potato  cultivation,  though  less  skill  is  required  than  lor  grain  culti- 
vation, 6760,  6761. 

Disastrous  effects  of  Irish  emigration  as  regards  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  6762- 

6771 Illustration  of  the  impolicy  of  large  expenditure  on  emigration  of  families  when 

the  money  might  so  much  better  be  expended  on  agricultural  development  at  home,  6764, 
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6765 Calculations  as  to  the  enormous  loss  of  annual  revenue  to  English  manufacturers 

through  the  loss  of  market  represented  by  the  great  decrease  of  Irish  population  as  com- 
pared with  the  increase  which  under  different  conditions  would  have  ensued,  6766-6771 

Comment  upon  the  inaction  of  the  representatives  in  Parliament  of  Lancashire  and 

Yorkshire  in  their  not  opposing  Irish  emigration,  6768.  6950-6958. 

Inseparable  interests  of  England  and  Ireland  in  so  far  as  each  supplies  the  other  with 

a maiket  for  food  and  manufactures,  respectively,  6771-6774.  6791 Absolute 

rejection  of  the  theory  of  protection  as  applicable  to  English  manufactures  or  foreign 
grain  on  import  to  Ireland  ; much  greater  benefit  to  Ireland  by  developing  Iter  own 

food  productions,  6776-6793.  6990 Positive  feeling  in  England  adverse  to  any 

return  to  protection  ; insuperable  obstacles  to  its  adoption  as  between  Ireland  and 
England,  whilst  any  political  separation  of  the  two  countries  is  (to  witness’  mind)  incon- 
ceivable, 6776.  6779-6781.  678s.  6790-6793. 

Room  for  great  development,  not  only  of  Irish  agriculture  and  of  the  woollen  and  linen 

industries,  but  of  flax  cultivation  in  the  south,  6784-6787 Prejudicial  effect  of  free 

trade  as  regards  agriculture,  inasmuch  as  the  rents  were  based  on  the  system  of  protec- 
tion, 6789.  6794,  6795 Increased  price  of  cattle  and  of  butter  after  the  removal  of 

protection,  though  in  many  instances  produce  was  greatly  reduced  in  value,  6794-6797 

Heavy  decline  of  late  in  the  price  of  butter  owing  to  defective  manufacture  and  to 

foreign  Competition;  less  demand  since  the  increased  use  of  jams  and  marmalade,  6797- 
6800. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that,  save  the  tenant,  no  other  purchaser  can  be  found  for  the 
interest  of  the  Irish  landlord,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  being  in  purchase  by  the 

State  and  re-sale  to  the  tenant,  6801-6806 Probability  that  the  present  owners 

over  all  Ireland  do  not  get  nearly  half  the  aggregate  rents,  estimating  these  at  about 
15,000,000 1. ; that  is,  after  deducting  mortgages  and  other  encumbrances,  6807- 
6811. 

Operation  of  the  Land  Court  and  of  the  system  of  judicial  rents  in  tending  to  extin- 
guish the  margin  of  subsistence  left  to  the  landlord  after  satisfaction  of  encumbrances, 

6812-6815 Conclusion  that  the  rents  of  Ireland  last  year  were  not  produced  by  the 

soil  of  Ireland,  6815.  6871. 

Entire  dissent  from  the  view  that  the  landlords  should  give  up  the  land  altogether, 
receiving  no  compensation  at  all,  or  only  a few  years’  purchase  ; injustice  and  hardship 

involved  in  this  proposition,  6816,  6817 Enormous  benefit  to  the  whole  community 

by  the  interposition  of  the  State  before  the  landlords’  interest  is  further  diminished,  and 
by  purchase  at  a fair  price  for  re-sale  to  the  tenants;  the  crisis  is,  in  fact,  extremely  grave, 
and  prompt  action  is  essential,  6817-6819.  6870. 

Estimate  of  about  2,000,000  l.  a year  withdrawn  from  Ireland  to  pay  mortgages  held 

in  England  on  Irish  properly,  6820 Calculation  that  about  5,500,000  l.  are  drawn 

from  Ireland  as  surplus  of  taxation  over  expenditure  in  Ireland  ; want  of  more  explicit 
accounts  on  this  subject,  6822-6834 Just  claim  of  Ireland,  in  respect  of  her  taxa- 

tion, to  a large  expenditure  on  public  works  and  on  Government  establishments,  such  as 
a great  dockyard  at  Cork  and  an  arsenal  near  Dublin,  6S35-6839.  6900-6915. 

Suggestion  that  5,000,000  l might  be  devoted  by  the  State  to  planting,  forest  deben- 
tures being  issued,  repayable  by  instalments,  6839-6842 Necessity  of  the  State 

acquiring  the  fee  of  the  lands  to  he  planted  ; handsome  profit  anticipated,  6839-6841 

Expediency  of  the  instalments  on  public  loans  for  railways,  drainage,  &c.,  not 

being  repayable  till  the  works  begin  to  be  productive,  6842. 

Estimate  of  from  5,000,000  l.  to  6,000,000  /.  withdrawn  in  the  form  of  absentee  rents, 

6843-6845 Very  large  amount  on  deposit  in  the  Irish  banks  and  utilised  out  of  the 

country,  6846-6852 More  liberal  action  of  the  banks  since  a certain  inquiry  which 

showed  that  the  right  of  issue  and  the  circulation  were  unduly  kept  down,  6853-6855 

Explanations  respecting  the  less  liberal  action  of  the  Irish  than  of  the  Scotch  and 

English  banks  in  the  matter  of  discounts,  6856-6866. 

Great  benefit  from  a system  of  local  or  people’s  banks,  by  means  of  which  local  indus- 
tries might  be  aided  ; difficulty  in  the  present  decaying  condition  of  the  country,  6867- 
6870 Insufficiency  of  the  present  tenure  of  the  occupier  as  security  for  improved  cul- 
tivation ; uncertainty  through  the  re-valuation  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  6870 

Witness,  in  fact,  looks  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  land  law  as  utterly  untenable, 
6870. 

Estimate  of  about  250,000  Z.  a year  as  the  additional  cost  of  the  required  technical 
instruction  in  the  rural  schools,  68y2--6874. 

Preference  for  a State  guarantee  as  compared  with  a local  guarantee  in  carrying  out 

a land  purchase  scheme,  6875-6877 Much  more  satisfactory  relations  between  the 

tenants  and  the  State  than  between  the  tenants  and  the  landlords,  so  that  witness  does 
not  apprehend  either  fraud  or  loss  in  the  repayment  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  former, 

6878,  6879 Efficacy  of  eviction  as  a means  of  securing  payment;  advantage  on  this 

score  in  public  opinion  being  in  favour  of  the  proposed  scheme,  6878. 

Inability 
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Inability  of  Ireland  to  have  supported  a large  increase  of  population  through  the  bad 
times  since  the  famine  year  under  the  then  existing  land  tenure;  with  absolute  fixity 

of  tenure  a very  considerable  population  may  be  supported,  6880-6886 Immediate 

relief  to  be  given  in  some  districts  by  planting,  6886. 

Congested  state  of  certain  districts,  as  in  Mayo  ; efficiency  of  migration  in  such  cases, 

6887-6890 Expediency  of  a system  of  migration  being  carried  out  by  the  State  rather 

than  by  the  Migration  Company,  6889,  6890 Success  anticipated  from  purchase  of 

the  waste  lands  by  Government  with  a view  to  their  cultivation  ; illustration  in  the  case 
of  improvements  carried  out  under  Sir  James  Matheson  in  Ross-shire,  6891-6899. 

Contemplated  loans  by  Government  in  aid  of  reproductive  works,  rather  than  of 
Government  expenditure  thereon  in  consideration  of  the  surplus  taxation  drawn  from  the 

country,  6915-6918 Inability  of  the  Land  Commission  to  fix  fair  rents  throughout 

Ireland,  though  with  further  experience  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  assess  the  price  at 
which  the  latnllords  should  be  bought  out,  6919-6928 First-class  security  to  be  repre- 

sented by  the  proposed  land  debenture  bonds  in  satisfaction  of  the  landlords’  interest  in 
the  land,  6927. 

Evidence  in  further  support  of  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  free  trade  has  been 

exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  Irish  tenant,  6929-6942 Decreased  production  of 

grain  per  acre,  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent,  by  reason  of  the  insecurity  of  tenure,  6938, 

6939 Strong  conviction  of  witness  that  the  resuscitation  of  agriculture,  as  being  the 

main  industry  of  Ireland,  must  first  be  effected  as  the  best  means  towards  industrial 
development  generally,  6943-6949. 

Further  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  a Central  Education  Department,  to  be  entirely 
under  Irish  influence,  and  working  in  harmony  with  the  religious  authority,  6959-6964 

Satisfactory  working  of  the  system  of  State-aided  education  in  England,  through  the 

action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council;  modifications  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  6965-6971. 

Statement  on  the  question  of  English  manufacturers  entering  upon  the  development 
of  Irish  industries;  reasons  assigned  for  their  declining  to  do  so,  though  as  regards 
woollens  there  is  every  prospect  of  a great  success,  6972-6982.  6989 Special  advan- 

tages of  Belfast  by  reason  of  the  localisation  of  the  linen  trade,  so  that  it  is  in  a better 
position  than  other  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  that  and  other 

industries,  6983-6985 Recent  date  of  the  establishment  of  any  sailcloth  manufacture 

at  Belfast,  6985.  6991. 

Absence  of  any  extensive  drainage  or  other  improvements  on  Irish  estates  during  the 

period  the  rentals  have  been  in  process  of  reduction,  6986,6987 Conclusion  as  to  the 

expediency  of  State  aid  in  respect  of  arterial  drainage,  railway  extension,  forestry,  and 
technical  education,  6988. 

Kelly,  Dunne,  fy  Co.  Replies  by  this  firm  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  parch- 
ment and  vellum  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App. 
826. 

Kelp: 

1.  As  to  the  Depressed  Condition  of  the  Kelp  Trade  and  the  Prospect  of  its 

Revival. 

2.  As  to  the  Process  of  Manufacture,  the  Results  produced,  and  the  Improve- 

ments feasible. 

1.  As  to  the  Depressed  Condition  of  the  Kelp  Trade  and  the  Prospect  of  its 

Revival : 

Difficulties  of  the  kelp  trade  considered  in  connection  with  the  present  low  price  of 
iodine;  belief  that  the  price  of  kelp  will  rise  again,  there  being  a great  increase  in  the 
demand  for  iodine,  Sullivan  373-387 Considrrable  waste  in  the  conversion  of  sea- 

weed into  kelp  ; obstacles  to  any  successful  revival  of  the  kelp  manufacture.  Sir  R.Kane 
2828-2831.  2949-2952. 

Great  distress  on  the  west  coast  through  the  collapse  of  the  kelp  industry,  though  there 
is  now  some  prospect  of  a revival  of  kelp-burning,  O’Hara  5575-5578.  55^2*  5739* 

5793 Room  for  a large  extension  of  the  kelp  industry  on  the  west  coast:  ample 

supplies  of  seaweed  for  the  purpose,  ib.  5793-5796.  5893,5894 Advantage  as  re- 

gards the  kelp  trade  if  Government  circulated  information  as  to  prices  or  value,  ib. 

5895-5904 Doubt  as  to  the  burning  of  seaweed  for  kelp  paying  better  than  using  it 

for  manure ; difficulty  in  the  latter  case  as  to  carriage,  ib.  6183-6194. 

Conclusion  generally  that  kelp  should  be  an  extensive  and  profitable  industry,  whereas 
there  is  not  a single  manufactory  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time,  Galloway  6996,  6997 
Depression  of  the  kelp  industry  not  only  in  Ireland  but  Scotland,  by  reason  of 
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1.  As  to  the  Depressed  Condition  of  the  Kelp  Trade,  Sfc. — continued. 

recent  discoveries  (in  Peru  and  elsewhere)  of  new  sources  ofiodineand  bromine,  Galloway 
6998,  6999. 

Difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  non-development  of  the  kelp  industry  in  Ireland,  the 
manufacture  being  successfully  carried  on  in  Scotland  and  in  France;  operation  of  seven 

large  factories  in  the  latter  country,  Galloway  7093-7112.  7159-7162.  7209-7216 

Further  information  in  connection  with  the  kelp  manufacture,  the  value  of  the  products, 
the  causes  of  failure  hitherto,  and  the  prospects  of  success  under  an  improved  process  of 
working,  ib.  7132-7198.  7206-7217.  7282-7328. 

Considerations  as  to  the  amount  of  employment  to  be  given  in  the  collection  of  sea- 
weed for  kelp  manufacture,  Galloway  7167-7178 Doubt  as  to  the  late  Professor 

Ronalds  having  had  anything  to  do  with  kelp  manufacture  in  Galway,  ib.  7247-7255. 

Reference  to  an  agreement  between  the  North  British  Chemical  Company  and  Mr. 
Patterson,  of  Glasgow,  whereby  the  former  have  at  present  the  practical  monopoly  of 
kelp-buying  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  Galloxoay  7285-7298. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  the  kelp  industry,  and  the  production  of  iodine  and 
bromine,  as  affected  by  the  price  in  each  case,  Kinahan  8059-8076. 

Very  little  seaweed  now  carried  over  the  Midland  Great  Western  Line,  and  very 
little  kelp  manufacture  on  the  Galway  coast,  though  every  facility  is  given  by  the 
railway  company,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9280,  9281. 

Information  respecting  the  trade  carried  on  in  kelp  at  the  seashore  in  Connemara ; 
low  prices  paid  for  this  commodity  at  the  present  time,  Flannery  12970-12983.  13105. 

13185-13188.  13252-13255 Expediency  of  Government  giving  information  to  the 

people  respecting  the  chemical  value  of  the  kelp,  ib.  12975-12978. 

2.  As  to  the  Process  of  Manufacture,  the  Results  produced,  and  the  Improvements 

feasible : 

Explanations  in  detail  respecting  the  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  seaweed  used  in 

the  manufacture,  Galloway  6992  et  seq. Explanalion  that  kelp  is  the  fused  ash  of 

seaweed,  and  that  the  burning  of  the  weed  is  usually  carried  out  from  the  end  of  April 
till  the  end  of  September,  ib.  6998. 

Particulars  as  to  the  quantity  of  kelp  produced  by  a given  amount  of  seaweed,  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  ash  being  soluble  in  water,  and  consisting  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  potash 

salts,  Galloway  6998-7001.  7013-7017- Use  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  seaweed  in  kelp 

manufacture,  one  being  much  more  valuable  than  the  other,  as  containing  more  iodine,  ib. 

6998.  7000.  7005-7009 Very  little  value,  for  local  agricultural  purposes,  of  the 

insoluble  portion  of  the  seaweed  ash,  ib.  7010-7012.  7050,  7051. 

Description  of  ihe  present  process  of  kelp  manufacture,  with  special  reference  to  the 
extract  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  the  mode  of  producing  the  iodine  and  bromine, 

Galloway  7018,  7019.  7028-7041 Suggestions  in  detail  for  an  improved  system  of 

manufacture,  witness  submitting  that  kelp  industry  may  thereby  be  largely  and  profit- 
ably extended,  ib.  7018  et  seq. 

Large  and  increasing  demand  for  iodides  and  bromides,  it  being  proposed  to  manu- 
facture these  locally  in  connection  with  kelp  factories,  Galloioay  7019-7027.  7055-7059. 

71 93—7 1 98.  7256-7259 Wasteful  process  now  adopted  in  the  extraction  of  the  iodine 

and  bromine ; great  saving  by  charring  the  weed,  instead  of  burning  it  at  a high 
temperature,  ib.  7025.  7028-7041.  7328. 

Different  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Stanford  for  extracting  the  ash  without  burning  the 
weed  ; merits  claimed  by  him  for  the  substance  called  “ algine  ” to  be  produced  thereby, 

Galloway  7051,  7052.  7064,  7065.  7165,  7166.  7310-7314 Failure  of  a kelp  factory 

established  in  order  to  carry  out  Mr.  Stanford’s  process,  ib.  7165,  7166.  7326,  7327. 

Reference  to  a paper  read  by  witness  before  the  Royal  Iiish  Academy  in  1878,  as 
containing  explanations  of  his  plan  for  the  extraction  of  the  valuable  substances  so  as  to 
avoid  the  waste,  and  undue  expense  now  incurred  ; profitable  results  anticipated,  Galloway 

7025,  7026.  7028  etseq. -Production  of  saltpetre  and  common  salt  from  the  potash  salts 

obtained  from  kelp,  ib.  ,7060-7063.  7086,  7087. 

Failure  of  a kelp  factory  at  Glasgow  through  the  entire  want  of  technical  knowledge  in 

those  who  established  it,  Galloway  7067-7071.  7101.7285-7288 Small  scale  on  which 

some  kelp  works  have  been  conducted,  whereas  large  operations  area  necessary  condition 
of  success  ; considerable  capital  required,  ib.  7075,  7076.  7098-7101.  7189-7192. 

Estimate  that  under  witness’  plan  twice  the  present  quantity  of  iodine  could  be 
obtained  from  the  same  amount  of  weed,  Galloxoay  7081-7085 — Value  of  kelp  in 
former  times  for  the  production  of  carbonate  of  soda,  its  chief  value  at  present  being  for 

the  iodine  and  potash  salts,  ib.  7089-7092.  7138-7148 Facility  in  teaching  the 

“ ashing  ” 
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Kelp — continued. 

2.  As  to  the  Process  of  Manufacture,  the  Results  produced,  &fc. — continued. 

“ ashing”  of  kelp,  in  lieu  of  burning  it;  advantage  of  the  employment  given  under  either 
process,  Galloway  7297-7307. 

Details  in  papers  by  Mr.  Kinuhan  on  the  subject  of  the  kelp  manufacture,  App.  892- 

%4. 

See  also  Seaweed. 

Kennan  and  Sons.  Replies  by  Messrs.  Kennan  and  Sons  to  questions  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  implements  manu- 
facture, the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  814, 

Kerr,  Messrs.  Information  supplied  by  Messrs.  Kerr  in  reply  to  questions  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  cabinet  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required, 
App.  814. 

Kerry.  Letter  from  Mr.  P.  Mahony  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  Listowel, 
23rd  June  1885,  submitting  sundry  particulars  respecting  the  Kerry  breed  of  cattle,  and 
their  excellence  as  milk  producers,  with  suggestions  for  further  improvement,  App.  753- 
755- 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  David  Watson,  dated  Ballysheen,  Tralee,  July  1885,  on  the 

production  of  butter  in  county  Kerry,  App.  800,801 Proposal  in  March  1885  for 

the  establishment  of  a butter  factory  and  creamery  in  Kerry,  ib.  801. 

See  also  Butter.  Dairy  Farming. 

Kidd,  James.  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  Kidd,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sligo  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners, dated  4th  July  1885,  urging  the  expediency  of  State  aid  in  the  reclamation  of  the 
estuary  lands,  especially  as  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  App.  759. 

Kilkenny.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  Kilkenny  had  about  a thousand  weavers, 
Keating  6669. 

Kinahan,  G.  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  and  has  published  a book  on  the  subject  of  the 
reclamation  of  the  waste  lands,  this  being  a subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  special 
attention,  7498-7501. 

Several  divisions  under  which  waste  lands  are  dealt  with  in  witness’  book,  all  of  them 

being  more  or  less  susceptible  of  reclamation  and  improvement,  7502-7504.  7508 

Room  for  great  development  of  the  peat  industry ; illustration  in  the  case  of  Holland, 
7505,  75f-6. 

Advantage  of  immunity  of  reclaimed  land  from  taxation  for  a number  of  years,  as 

in  Holland  and  Belgium,  7507 Expediency  of  Government  aid  in  the  reclamation  of 

Irish  waste  lands,  as  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1847  > partial  borrowing  from 
the  Board  of  Works  for  this  purpose,  7509-7513. 

[Second  Examination.] — Data  for  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a great  quantity  of 
waste  land  in  Ireland  capable  of  profitable  reclamation  ; limited  extent  to  which,  in  the 
case  of  twelve  unions,  such  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  means  of  State  loans,  7514-7530 
Less  arterial  drainage  required  in  the  reclamation  of  mountain  slopes  than  of  low- 
lands ; liability  of  the  latter  to  be  flooded  unless  they  are  properly  drained  simultaneously 

with  the  improvement  of  the  former,  7531,  7532 Insufficiency  of  reclamation  by 

individual  landlords,  concerted  action  being  necessary,  7533. 

Approval  of  waste  land  being  acquired  and  reclaimed  by  the  State  and  re-sold  to 

small  proprietors,  as  in  Holland,  7534-7536 Exceptional  instance  in  the  case  of  Sunk 

Island  (York)  of  reclamation  and  ownership  by  the  State,  followed  by  subsequent  letting 

of  the  land,  7536—7538 Assistance  given  by  Government  in  the  arterial  drainage  of 

the  Shannon  and  other  rivers,  7536.  7668--7679 Considerable  excess  of  estimate  in 

the  reclamation  of  the  Ballyteague  Flat  (Wexford),  the  surplus  cost  having  eventually 
been  remilted  by  the  Board  of  Works,  7537-7541- 

Information  as  to  the  extensive  reclamation  and  improvement  already  carried  out  of 
mud  land  or  salt  marsh,  as  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  at  Lough  Foyle,  Lough 

Swilly,  and  elsewhere,  7542,  7543.  7547 Considerable  reclamation  along  the  south 

coast  of  England  inside  the  railway  embankments,  7544-7546 Special  facility  for 

very  extensive  reclamation  in  the  case  of  the  Sligo  estuary ; lengthened  period  over 

which  the  works  might  be  carried  on,  7548.  7564-7566 Former  recommendation  by 

witness  for  a pier  at  Galway,  to  be  made  by  convict  labour,  7548.  7700-7706. 

Large  reclamation  which  might  be  effected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Ballyshannon, 

7548 Suggestions  for  the  planting  of  sandhills  on  the  Donegal  coast  with  a view  to 

oyster  cultivation,  the  Sligo  estuary  being  also  suitable  for  this  purpose  ; information 
hereon  as  to  the  conditions  required  in  the  matter  of  climate,  soil,  spat,  &c.,  7548-7559 
Steps  taken  by  Major  Hayes  (Fishery  Inspector)  in  order  to  prove  that  oysters  can 
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Kinahan,  G.  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

be  successfully  cultivated,  7554.  7759-7806 Very  little  trade  in  mussels  in  Ireland, 

whereas  (here  are  some  very  successful  “ mussel  farms  ” in  France,  where  the  cultivation 
was  introduced  by  an  Irishman,  7.560-7563. 

Exceptional  cases  in  which  the  planting  of  waste  land  might  be  carried  out  by  the 

owneis.  State  assistance  being  necessary  as  a rule,  7567-7570 Instance  of  the 

beneficial  effect  of  the  planting  of  some  mountain  land  in  county  Carlow,  7568 

Great  decline  in  basket-making  in  Ireland,  witness  urging  that  the  growth  of  willows  or 
osiers  should  be  extensively  cultivated,  and  submitting  suggestions  on  the  subject,  757 1 — 

7579- 

Great  variety  of  peat  throughout  Ireland,  there  being,  as  a rule,  three  kinds  of  turf  in 
every  bog,  the  hardest  and  best  being  the  black  turf,  which  is  the  deepest  down,  7580- 

7563- Further  experiments  desirable  in  the  compression  of  peat  and  the  extraction  of 

the  water;  suggested  use  of  stamps,  7582-7584 Belief  that  peat  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  manufacturing  purposes,  7585-7587 Statement  that  200  years  ago  Ireland 

was  the  largest  iron  producer  in  Europe;  excellence  of  the  production,  7585 Facili- 

ties for  a large  trade  in  Irish  peat  litter;  large  import  of  litter  from  the  Continent, 
7586. 

Necessity  of  careful  maintenance  of  some  reclaimed  lands,  whilst  others  if  properly 

reclaimed  in  the  first  instance  will  continue  so,  7588,  7589 Tendency  of  reclaimed 

land  if  neglected  to  run  into  rushes,  7588 Means  of  reclaiming  iEolian  drifts  and 

sandhills  round  the  coast,  either  by  planting  with  trees  or  by  means  of  bent  grass; 
several  instances  of  successful  reclamation  of  sandhills,  the  drifts  of  sand  being  stopped, 

7590-7617 Calculation  that  there  are  about  300,000  acres  of  sandhills  round  the 

coast,  7610. 

Distinction  between  mud  lands  and  slob  lands,  these  existing  more  or  less  in  all  the 

estuaries,  7618-7620 Reclamation  of  a considerable  quantity  of  callows  or  riverside 

land,  as  well  as  of  bogs,  7621 Excellent  grazing  land  into  which  the  slob  and  mud 

lands  in  the  estuaries  may  be  converted,  7622 Advantage  in  the  reclaimed  lands  in 

each  estuary  being  under  a board,  and  of  their  being  divided  into  lots  for  cultivation, 

7623 Failure  of  attempts  to  grow  esparto  grass  on  reclaimed  marsh  land,  7624-7626 

Suggestions  as  to  the  trees  best  suited  for  the  planting  of  sandhills  and  coast  lands, 

and  as  to  the  best  means  of  producing  profitable  results,  7627-7630. 

Abundant  quantity  of  good  granite  in  Ireland,  whereas  there  is  a considerable  import 
of  Cumberland  and  Scotch  granite,  7631-7636 Existence  of  fourteen  different  varie- 

ties of  granite  or  marble  near  the.  town  of  Galway,  far  superior  to  any  Scotch  or  English 

granite;  particulars  hereon,  7636-7640 Failure  cf  different  attempts  to  develope 

different  marble  quarries  near  Galway,  and  in  Connemara;  number  of  quarries  now 
worked,  7636.  7640.  7707. 

Extensive  slate  quarries  of  excellent  quality  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  there  being 
room  for  a considerable  development  of  this  industry,  instead  of  there  being  such  a large 

import  of  Welsh  slates,  7641-7667 Comment  on  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Works 

to  stipulate  in  public  contracts  for  the  use  of  Welsh  slates  ; statement  hereon  as  to  the 
relative  quality  of  Welsh  and  Irish  slates,  7644-7663. 

Summary  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  works  for  the  drainage  and  better 
navigation  of  the  Shannon;  conclusion  that  no  money  was  directly  given  by  Govern- 
ment for  drainage,  7668-7679 Suggestions  for  an  amended  formation  of  drainage 

boards  and  districts  in  each  county,  each  district  to  be  in  charge  of  a responsible  man  ; 
unwillingness  of  owners,  under  the  present  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  to  form  districts, 
it  being  better  to  transfer  the  initiative  to  the  occupiers,  7680-7699. 

Information  respecting  certain  copper  and  lead  mines,  and  the  causes  of  their  unsuc- 
cessful working ; reference  especially  to  the  Glengoola  and  other  mines  in  Connemara, 

7708-7719 Efficient  survey  of  Connemara,  the  locality  of  the  mines  being  well 

known,  7720-7722 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  experimental  borings  should  be 

made  at  the  Government  expense  for  testing  the  local  supplies  of  coal  and  other  mine- 
rals; incentive  thereby  to  private,  enterprise,  7722-7736.  7814-7816. 

Facility  in  the  preparation  of  peat  litter;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  want  of  a regular 

and  improved  system  of  turl-cutting,  7737- .774  > “7743 Belief  that  the  process  of  peat- 

compression  has  not  been  properly  tried  ; expediency  of  Government  encouragement  in 

the  matter,  7738-7744: Suggestion  that  Government  should  give  a premium  for  the 

development  of  turt-cutting  and  the  production  of  curf  litter  on  an  improved  system; 
advantage  also  of  branch  canals  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Canal,  7743,  7744-  781 7— 
7822. 

Information  as  to  the  constituents  of  the  sandhills  ; sevenly-five  per  cent,  of  calcareous. 

matter  in  the  sand  north  of  Galway  Bay,  7745,  7746 Belief  that  bent  grass  seed  is 

not  sold  in  Ireland  ; as  a general  rule  bent  grass  is  planted  rather  than  sown,  7747- 
7749- 

Examination 
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Kinahm,  G.  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

Examination  in  detail,  with  farther  refeience  to  the  question  of  oyster  cultivation  on 
different  parts  of  the  Irish  coast,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  supply  of  seed  "y"' 
Government,  the  selection  of  suitable  beds,  the  restriction  of  dredging,  fcc.,  776°  ’7 , ‘3- 

7856-7880 Importance  of  Government  encouragement  of  oyster  culture  by  the  estab 

fish, cent  of  oyster  farms,  or  schools,  in  different  centres  ■ expediency  of  extended  powers 
in  the  fishery  inspectors  in  this  direction,  7806-7813. 786-2-7864.  7876  ,880. 

Consideration  of  objections  on  several  grounds  to  the  proposition  that  Government 
should  take  the  initiative,  and  should  give  financial  aid,  in  the , reclamation  of  was  te  land, 
conclusion  that  the  owners  or  occupiers  will  not  reclaim,  7823-7848  --Long distances 
for  which  seaweed  has  been  carried  from  the  Galway  coast  into  the  interim  to, 
manure,  7828,  7829— Necessity  of  emigration  trom  over-populated  districts  unless 
adjacent  waste  lands  be  reclaimed;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  great  national  evil  of 
emigration,  and  ns  to  the  large  benefit  thereby  to  the  Dinted  States,  ,835,  7836.  7847 

^Injurious  effect  upon  reclaimed  and  other  land  by  the  constant  growth  of  flax  and l the 
use  of  guano,  instead  of  flax  being  grown  in  rotation  with  ordinary  manure,  7881-7885 
——Great  diminution  of  flax  cultivation,  there  being  a considerable  import  from  Russia 
as  well  as  Belgium,  7885,  7886.  _ 

Very  productive  and  valuable  character  of  the  reclaimed  lands  in  Afferent  parts  of 

Trelmd  7880 Belief  that  further  reclamations  might  be  carried  out  with  piotitable 

results  ■ difficulty  as  to  private  enterprise  in  the  matter,  7890-7895— 
respecting  the  Clare  reclamations  and  the  loss  of  public  money  m connection  tier  , 

^Evidence  in  strongappioval  of  fixity  of  tenure  at  a low  rent  as  an  inducenient  to  the 
reclamation  of  waste  lands  by  small  occupiers,  789975917—- f “ 
between  oSerard  and  Clilden  which  might  be  reclatmed  .1  parcelled  ° “V, 
amongst  the  needy  occupiers  along  the  Galway  coast;  great  benefit  anticipated,  7902, 

,9Bar  to  reclamation  and  improvement  under  the  former  relations  bawe^wdtetd  and 
tenant-  valuable  seenrity  and  incentive  under  the  protection  given  to  occupiers  by  the 
. Land  Ac? 7004-7914— Expediency  of  Government  a. d .0  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  but  not  m the  form  of  large  loans  for  extensive  works,  7915-7917  . Very  un- 
acHon  ofthe  Boat!  of  Works  as  regard,  the  Shannon  drainage,  79.8, 

7919. 

fThird  Examination.]— Tendency  of  the  use  of  artificial  manure  to  cause  neglect  in 
clearing  out  the  ditches  for  manure,  and  to  promote  thereby  the  growth  ol  rushes,  7920 

too,  7040-7942 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  artificial  manures  Might,  with 

advantage,  be  dispensed  with  altogether  in  the  ease  of  small  holdmgs  and  of  large 
tillage  farms,  792-2-7939. 

Impression  that  certain  waste  lands  in  Wexford  county  aresl.il  m the  hands  of  be 

Crown  ' 7943-7951 Statement  respecting  the  change  made  in  the  original  site  of  the 

3Tm.ih  Mask  into  Lough  Corrib ; doubt  as  to  the  authormes  vespon- 

sible  in  the  matter  7952-7958 Increasing  super-session  of  canals  by  railways  m 

England  ^nd  wffher  countries,0  though  witness  full,  approves  of  the  matntenanoe  mri 
extension  of  canals  in  Ireland  in  effectual  competition  with  the  railways  fm  heavy  traffic, 

79Mp7olicy  as  regards  rates  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Royal  Canal  by  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  ; explanation  that  yttness  was  not  awate  U.e^anal 
were  fixed  independently  of  the  company,  7965.  8107,  blob  i_,xpediency  0 

can-  I tension  from  Ballinasloe  to  Galway,  7987,  7968 Great  wan.  of  unproved 

can.il  extension  distances  where  there  is  a break  between  existing 

railways,  °or  ‘where  Se  1^1  step  short  of  the  destination  of  the  goods,  7978- 

ffiirther  statement  as  to  the  existence  of  good  while  marble  in  Connemara ; difficulty 
hitherto  1 1SET £1  Co?r- 

te  nDandeS’scourt  bricks  being  considered  as  good  as  the  Bridgwater  bricks  now 

. , , -n  Duhlin  700^-8005 Much  lower  price  of  the  Kingscourt  than  the 

!ir?dely  T? u eS  nLoert  of  successful  competition  of  the  latter,  7995.8005-8015 
a.  Courtowif through  the  want  of  railway  fachttes, 

^Belief  teat  there  were  some  terra-cotta  works  at  Coal  Island  (Tyrone),  there  being 

Enumeration  of  places  where  the  best  vetns  of  slate  are  to  be  found,  8030. 
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Kinahan,  G.  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

wl!?herrfn"af!i  respecting  the  gold-fields  or  “placers”  of  Wicklow,  the  extent  to 
which  worked,  and  the  prospect  of  profitable  results,  if  operations  be  carried  out  in  an 

efficient  manner,  8031-8035  8040-8050 Failure  of  witness  .0  find  any  trace  of 

8039  °ne  °f  16  effluen'S  °f  Lou-h  NeaSb>  wheie  il  was  reported  to  exist,  8036- 

Particulars  respecting  three  classes  of  seaweeds  on  the  western  coast,  the  first  in  im- 

formenrlv  in'JE  K?  "f  vvee,ds5  or  iodine-producing  plants,  8051-8053 Extensive  tiade 

( black  weeds,  on  account  of  the  soda  produced  therefrom  ; cause  of  the 
nnH  th  *5"  ! ade>  8053-8058  — Explanations  in  connection  with  the  kelp  industry, 
8076  P‘°d  °n  of  lodine  and  bromine’  as  affected  by  the  price  in  each  case,  8059- 

fnformation  as  to  the  available  supply  of  sand  at  Muckish  (Donegal-),  and  as  to  its 
excellence  for  glass-making  ; suitable  sand  also  for  this  purpose  at  Achili;  and  at  Bally- 

manus  (Wicklow),  8077-8098.  8106,  8107 Inexhaustible  supply  of  tremolite  rock  at 

Eou0h  Corrib,  available  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  glass;  use  of  some  tremolite  rock 

from  Antrim  in  making  bottle  glass,  8098-8104 Difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  de- 

" -Web  appear  >»  have  been  very  extensive  in 

Better  character  of  some  foreshores,  as  where  there  is  clay  and  lime,  than  of  others  for 
? ofredamauon,8iia  — Extensive  foreshores  in  Sligo  Bay,  there  being  about 
tua,'3'Qwh,cbm,§bt  be  profitably  reclaimed,  most  of  which  would  be 

ZIT  '/°T  agS’  81 1 3_ 8 1 2 1 * 8126-8138.  8.58-8163 Great  importance  of  the 

° l\0mu  ieclama!lon  as  a means  c>f  effect.ng  a much-needed  improvement  of  the  port 

and  harbour  of  Sligo,  8122-8124.  8131.  8139.  F 

Difficulty  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  Sligo  reclamation  ; rough  estimate  of  from  12  L 
ts,!5  « aCre,T?e,  land  being  worth  a rent  of  2 1 an  acre  in  course  of  time,  8125-8138. 

59  , *i!“77- • ,of  the  reclamation,  and  of  the  improved  harbour  accommodation,  as 
regards  the  fishing  industry  on  the  coast;  beneficial  effect  also  upon  the  climate,  8139- 
, Advantage  m Government  undertaking  this  reclamation  by  means  of  a convict 

depot;  good  return  obtainable  from  the  land,  8142-8145. 

Ediance plac'd  upon  a report  many  years  ago  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  and  other  engi- 
neeis  to  the  effect  that  there  were  6,000,000  acres  of  waste  land  in  Ireland,  of  which  one- 
haH^coold  he  improved  by  tillage,  and  the  other  half  could  be  profitably  planted,  8146- 

Explanation  that  witness  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  special  Government  mea- 
sures for  the  development  oflhe  dijferent  indusmes  ; he  has  not  considered  the  question 
of  advances  through  a central  industrial  bank,  8164-8169.  H 

Xmahan,  G.H.  Letter  from  Mr.  Kinahan,  dated  17  th  July  1 885,  submitting  an  abstract  of 
certain  papeis  on  Irish  gold  ; different  localities  in  which  it  probably  exists,  App.  891. 

MrEpraH  the  “ S?i‘rle'ly  Jj0uraal  °f  Science  ” »f  July  1869,  being  a paper  bv 
Ml  . G.  H Kinahan  on  the  seaweeds  of  Tar-Coimaught,  and  their  uses ; details  espi. 

SS  Ie  IS  ma"“  ac'u"'..  AtP-  892-894 Fuither  notes  by  Mr.  KinahLn, 

dated  17th  July  1885,  the  subject  ol  kelp  and  seaweed,  ib.  894. 

King-Harman,  Colonel  Edward  R.  (Member  of  the  House).  (Analvsis  of  his  Evidence  )- 
Exceptions  taken  to  certain  portions  of  the  evidence  of  Sir  Ralph  Cusack  with  reference 
to  the  rates  on  the  Royal  Canal  and  ns  management  by  the  Midland  Great  Western 

Railway  Company,  10084-10092- Great  complaints  by  traders  in  1871  that  the  canal 

was  get-ing  into  a very  unworkable  condition  through  want  of  repair;  subsequent 
a^T  n°  ,he  Board,,f  Con|roI  for  checking  the  admimstra- 

I f GreatWestern  Company,  10085 Result  of  investigations  by  wit- 

ness  that  he  found  the  depth  of  the  canal  was  not  more  than  three  and  a-half  feet  at 
many  of  the  lock  sills  and  elsewhere,  though  the  company  are  under  obligation  to  main- 
tain a minimum  depth  of  four  and  a-half  feet  over  the  lock  sills,  10084,  10085. 

Route  of  the  canal  ; particularly  neglected  condition  in  1871  and  subsequently  where 

it  d'verges  to  a distance  from  the  railway,  .0086 Pressure  put  upon  the  company  by 

, !os  d o Control  to  deepen  and  repair  the  canal  : great  difficulty  experienced,  10086- 
10088— -Steps  taken  by  the  Board  of  Contrbl  for  an  adjustment  of  the  canal  rates; 
complaint  as  to  these  having  been  afterwards  revised  by  the  English  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, so  that  witness  resigned  his  seat  at  the  board,  10688-10094. 

J^e/lhat  the  railTy  C01"PanV  tried  ‘0  destroy  the  canal  traffic  by  making  the  rates 
prohibitory,  so  as  to  show  there  was  no  necessity  for  maintaining  it,  10091,  10092, 
10097,  10098  Great  value  of  the  canal  for  the  conveyance  of  peat,  manure,  lime,  &c. ; 
also  as  a means  of  water  supply  for  Dublin,  10095,  10096.  10099-10105. 

Inaccuracy  of  a statement  that  the  railway  rates  are  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  the 

Kingscourt  brickfield,  10103 Difficulty  in  the  work  ing  of  certain  gypsum  and  cement 

works 
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King -Harman,  Colonel  (Member  of  the  House).  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 
works  owing  to  the  railway  rates,  and  the  requirement  as  to  full  loads,  10103,  10104 

Great  defect  in  there  not  being  an  uniform  lock  system  on  the  Royal  Canal,  10105, 

10106. 

Knitting.  Difficulty  through  the  want  of  design  in  the  case  of  stocking-knitting,  Sullivan 
173- 

Varying  wages  for  knitting  in  Donegal,  from  4 s.  to  42  s.  a dozen,  Mrs.  Hart  12273 

12274.  12374-12377 Decided  objection  to  the  introduction  of  knitting  machines  to 

take  the  place  of  handwork  ; grounds  for  this  objection,  ib.  12275-12282.  12361.  12378- 

12396 Facility  with  which  the  country  people  work  at  their  knitting  while  engaged 

upon  their  other  duties,  ib.  12371.  12375-12377. 

See  also  Cottage  Industries.  Donegal. 

L. 

Laboratories.  Efficient  laboratories  in  many  English  schools,  there  being  very  good  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  instruction  in  practical  chemistry,  Hartley  8419.  8496 Great 

want  of  improved  laboratories  and  other  appliances  in  the  colleges  at  Belfast  and  Cork, 
ib.  8629-8631. See  also  College  of  Science. 

Labourers'  Cottages.  See  Cottages.  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act. 

Labourers’  Dwellings  Act.  Reference  to  the  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act  as  the  most  bene- 
ficent measure  ever  passed  by  the  Imperial  Legislaiure  for  Ireland,  Keating  Q 574. 

Labouring  Classes : 

Explanatory  statement  as  to  Irishmen  in  America  having  frequently  risen  to  be  large 
employers,  as  well  as  successful  inventors,  though  this  has  not  resulted  in  Lancashire, 
Sullivan  233-235.  682-686.  743-749 Conclusion  as  to  Irishmen  being  as  well  quali- 

fied as  other  people  for  industrial  pursuits,  skilled  labour  being  alone  wanted  in  Ireland, 
ib.  1102-1 L05. 

Superiority  of  the  Irish  to  the  English  or  Scotch  as  regards  quickness  of  appreciation 
and  intelligence,  though  this  superiority  does  not  hold  good  in  respect  of  the  severe 
reasoning  and  judgment  required  in  the  management  of  industrial  concerns,  Sir  R.  Kane 
3006-3012 Belief  that  the  people  generally  are  most  favourably  disposed  for  indus- 

trial pursuits,  as  much  so  as  any  other  people  in  Europe,  ib.  3018. 

Exceptional  instances  of  Irishmen  in  Lancashire,  or  elsewhere  in  England,  rising  to 
important  positions  in  factories,  or  becoming  employers  of  labour;  different  reasons 
assignable,  Sir  R.  Kane  3550-3561.  3606-3609. 

Examination  in  detail  with  reference  to  the  qualifications  and  earnings  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Irish  employes  under  witness  in  the  Galway  Jute  Factory ; decided  apti- 
tude at  learning,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  wanting  in  steadiness  and  ambition, 
witness  finding  it  necessary  to  employ  about  half-a-dozen  Scotch  overlookers  at  higher 
wages,  O’Hara  5609-5620.  5665-5677.  5679-5704.  5716-5720.  6022-6062. 

Difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  reluctance  of  Irishmen  to  work  hard  in  their  own 
country,  though  in  England  and  in  the  United  Slates  the  hardest  work  is  done  by  them; 
defective  system  of  education  and  bad  surroundings  at  home,  O’Hara  5664-5678.  5742, 
6049-6069 Further  statement  as  to  the  disinclination  of  Irishmen  to  work  hard  con- 

tinuously in  Ireland,  though  whilst  they  actually  are  at  work  in  factories,  &c.,  they  do 
very  well,  ib.  5821-5827. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  labouring  men  in  Galway  county  do  not  work  hard 
except  when  they  work  on  their  own  account,  O'Hara  5828-5844 Natural  intelli- 

gence and  apiitude  of  the  young  people  employed  in  witness’  jute  factory,  though  he 
repeats  that  they  are  not  steady  workers,  and  thereby  fail  to  qualify  themselves  for  good 
wages,  ib.  6289-6292. 

Equal  willingness  of  Irish  labourers  to  work  hard  in  Ireland  as  in  America,  if  the 
inducement  and  the  necessity  were  the  same,  Keating  6562-6568 Satisfactory  ex- 

perience of  witness  in  Lancashire  and  in  Scotland  as  to  the  steadiness  and  efficiency  of 
Irish  operatives  in  factories,  ib.  6715,  6716. 

Numerous  instances  of  Irish  working  men  accumulating  money,  the  misfortune  being 
that  they  do  not  make  the  same  good  use  of  accumulations  as  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men do ; difficulty  in  the  former  case  through  there  not  being  the  same  industrial  open- 
ings as  in  England  or  Scotland,  Keating  6717-6730. 

Industrious  character  of  the  people  in  the  village  districts , M‘ Donald  rot  12 

Desire  evinced  for  factory  employment  wherever  it  can  be  obtained,  ib.  lot  13. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Condition  of  the  People.  Emigration.  Employment. 
Food.  Migration.  Strikes.  Technical  Education.  Wages.  Woollen 
Manufacture. 

288.  6 q 4 Lace. 
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Lace.  Exceedingly  beautiful  lace  made  by  hand  in  the  homes  of  the  people  in  Limerick 
and  several  other  towns  ; organisation  suggested  for  the  development  of  this  industry, 

Parkinson  2317-2337,  2458-24G0 Want  of  technical  education  and  art  knowledge, 

as  regards -lace  and  embroidery;  very  beneficial  operation  of  the  convent  schools  in  this 

direction,  ib.  2324.  2458-2461 Great  superiority  of  hand-made  lace  to  that  made  by 

machinery,  ib.  2331. 

Large  field  in  America  for  Irish  lace,  Lane  4390 Doubt  as  to  the  Irish  lace  in- 

dustry being  in  a more  declining  stale  than  the  Honiton  industry;  equal  quality  of  Irish 
and  Honiton  lace,  the  competition  being  with  a much  cheaper  article,  Crory  8814- 

Keplies  by  Mr.  B.  Lindsey  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Cleary  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lace-making  trade,  the  causes  of  its 
decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  820. 

Lamboy  Island.  Supply  of  beautiful  porphyry  in  Lambay  Island,  Hull  1573.  1716. 

Lancashire.  Reason  assigned  for  there  being  no  Irish  employers  in  the  Lancashire 
cotton  trade,  this  not  applying  to  Irishmen  in  the  United  States,  Sullivan  233-235.  682- 

686.743-749- 

Land  Act.  Tendency  of  the  Land  Act  to  check  emigration,  Sullivan  863,  864 In- 

creased benefit  from  the  Act  if  there  were  better  facilities  for  the  sale  of  the  landlord’s 

interest  in  the  land,  ib.  865,  866 Beneficial  results  expected  from  recent  legislation 

on  the  land  question,  and  from  the  greater  security  given  to  cultivators,  Sullivan  914- 

926;  Sir  R.  Kane  3387,  3388  ; liinahan  7904-7914 Good  anticipated  from  the  Land 

Act,  and  from  a system  of  peasant  proprietors,  Crory  8946. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Land  Tenure.  Rents. 

Land  Purchase  ( Ownership  by  Occupiers): 

Decided  approval  of  legislation  for  promoting  the  ownership  by  the  cultivator  of  his 

holding,  Sullivan  949,  950;  Redmond  2654,  2655 Advantage  of  a Governmeni  land 

purchase  scheme  by  which  the  occupier  might  become  the  proprietor,  O'Hara  5958. 

Proposition  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  land  question  by  the  State  purchase  of  the 

landlords’  property,  and  the  sale  thereof  to  the  tenants,  Keating  6525-6528 Simple 

process  by  which  witness  proposes  to  change  the  landlord’s  title  into  the  tenant’s  title, 
the  interest  of  each  landlord  in  the  land  being  first  ascertained,  and  being  provided  for  by 

means  of  land  debenture  bonds  guaranteed 'by  Government,  ib.  6527,  6528 Great 

decrease  within  the  last  ten  years  in  the  value  of  the  ownership  of  the  land,  whilst  the 
value  of  the  occupancy  has  greatly  increased,  ib.  6527,  6528.  6560,  6561. 

Proposal  that,  the  .landlords  being  settled  with,  Government  should  offer  the  land  to 
the  tenants  at  the  price  paid  to  the  former  (plus  expenses)  under  a system  of  terminable 

annuities,  repaying  capital  and  interest,  Keating  6528 Large  saving  by  the  tenant 

between  the  amount  now  paid  for  rent  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a ter- 
minable annuity  ; considerable  sums  to  be  accumulated  thereby  for  improved  cultivation 

ib. Good  prospect  of  the  Government  claim  upon  the  tenant,  with  interest,  beino-  paid* 

off  in  about  fifteen  years,  ib.  ’ 0 ^ 

Valuable  stimulus  to  better  agriculture  by  transferring  the  ownership  to  the  tenant 

Keating  6528 General  readiness  of  the  landlords  to  sell  in  view  of  the  continuous 

depreciation  which  has  been  going  on,  ib.  6560,  6561 Effect  of  the  sale  of  the  land- 

lords’ interests  to  the  tenants  in  creating  grades  of  society  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 

ib.  6575-  ’ 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that,  save  the  tenant,  no  other  purchaser  can  be  found  for 
the  interest  of  the  Irish  landlord,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  being  in  purchase  by  the 

State  and  re-sale  to  the  tenant,  Keating  6801-6806 Entire  dissent  from  the  view  that 

the  landlords  should  give  up  the  land  altogether,  receiving  no  compensation  at  all,  or 
only  a few  years’  purchase  ; injustice  and  hardship  involved  in  this  proposition,  ib.  68’i6', 

Enormous  benefit  to  the  whole  community  by  the  interposition  of  the  State  before  the 
landlords’  interest  is  further  diminished,  and  by  purchase  at  a fair  price  for  re-sale  to  the 
tenants ; the  crisis  is,  in  fact,  extremely  grave,  and  prompt  action  is  essential,  Keating 

6817-6819.  6870, Preference  (ora  State  guarantee. as  compared  with  a local  guarantee 

in  carrying  out  a land  purchase  scheme,  ib.  6875-6877 Much  more  satisfactory 

relations  between  the  tenants  and  the  landlords,  so  that  witness  does  not  apprehend 
either  fraud  or  loss  in  the  repayment  of  the  purchase-money  to  the  former,  ib.  6878, 
6879. 

Inability  of  the  Land  Commission  to  fix  fair  rents  throughout  Ireland,  thouo-h  with 
further  experience  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  assess  the  price  at  which  the  landlords 

should  be  bought  out,  Keating  6919-6928 First-class  security  to  be  represented  by 

the  proposed  land  debenture  bonds  in  satisfaction  of  the  landlords’  interest  in  the  land^ 
ib.  69-27. 

Great 
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Land  Purchase  (Ownership  by  Occupier)— continued. 

Great  advantage  as  regards  industrial  development  if  the  ownership  of  the  soil  were 

in  the  cultivators,  Meagher  9133,  9134;  M‘ Donald  10474,  10475 -Very  exceptional 

instances  of  land  selling  at  twenty  years’ purchase,  M1  Donald  10428-10432,  10477 
10483. 

See  also  Coercion.  Land  Tax.  Land  Tenure.  Landlords.  Peasant 
Proprietors.  Rents. 

Land  Tenure  (Insecurity  of  Tenure): 

Special  importance  of  the  feeling  of  insecurity  in  connection  with  outlay  upon  the  land 
being  removed:  tendency  of  recent  legislation  in  this  direction  Sullivan  914-9^0  ; Sir 

R.  Kane  3387, 3388;  Kinuhan  7904-7914 Bad  condition  of  the  land  through  defective 

tillage,  this  being  largely  owing  10  insecurity  of  tenure,  Redmond  2621,  2622. 

Necessity  of  absolute  security  of  tenure  as  an  incentive  to  application  of  skilled  labour 

and  of  capital  to  the  land,  Sir  R.  Kane  3073-3076-  329«“33o2.  33*1-3383 Incentive 

to  improved  cultivation  where  the  tenant  has  a right  of  occupancy  at  a statutory  term, 
O'Hara  6073-6076. 

Opinion  that  the  insecurity  of  land  tenure  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  decadence  of 
Ireland  there  beino-  no  encouragement  to  the  tenant  to  make  improvements,  but  rather 
every  discouragement  to  spend  money  on  his  holding  lest  his  rent  should  be  increased, 

Keating  6404-6415.  6426 Effect  of  a sound  condition  of  land  tenure  m creating 

home  manufactures,  ib.  6584. 

Insufficiency  of  the  present  tenure  of  the  occupier  as  security  for  improved  cultivation; 
uncertainty  through  the  re-valuation  at  the  end  ot  fifteen  years,  Keating  6870  — 
Witness,  in  fact,  looks  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  landlord  as  utterly  untenable, 
ib.  6870. 

Bar  to  reclamation  and  improvement  under  the  former  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant;  valuable  security  and  incentive  under  the  protection  given  to  occupiers  by  the 
Land  Act  and  by  fixity  of  tenure,  Kinahan  7904-7914- 

Effect  of  the  insecurity  of  tenure,  and  the  relations  generally  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  in  deprivin'*  the  people  of  all  incentives  to  industry,  Meagher  9l33-  9’43>  9*44- 

0147_! Prosperity  of  the  tenants  in  ihe  north  owing  entirely  to  fixity  of  tenure,  ib. 

0144.  0146  qi  47 Statement  on  the  question  of  the  transferable  interest  of  the  tenant; 

limited  extent  or  value  thereof  as  compared  with  former  years,  M‘ Donald  10307-10317. 
10428-10432.  10477-10483. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Capital.  Emigration,  8.  Land  Act.  Land 

Purchase.  Population.  Rent.  Waste  Lands,  &;c. 

Landlords : 

Active  interest  taken  by  resident  landlords  in  Cork  county  in  the  improvements  of 
dairy  farmin'*  • general  disadvantage  on  the  other  hand  through  so  many  Irish  land- 
lords being  absentees,  Lane  4112-4116.  4’2> Benefits  m England  and  on  the 

Continent  as  compared  with  Ireland  from  the  action  of  landlords  generally  in  promoting 
improved  agriculture  and  dairy  farming,  ib.  4116-4121. 

Conclusion  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  existing  system  of  landlordism  and  the 
establishment  of  a peasant  proprietary  are  the  great  remedies  for  the  improvement  not 
only  of  dairy  farming  but  of  the  agricultural  industry  generally,  Lane  4239-4 252—— 

I ittle  if  anv,  improvement  to  be  expected  from  the  landlord  class  ; that  is,  judging  the 

future  by  the  past,  ib.  4543,  4244-  4293-4297 Aa  a ™'.V  general  rule  the  landlords 

have  not  improved  anything  except  the  rents,  iS.  4294-4296. 

Bad  examples  set  generally  by  the  resident  gentry  and  landlords,  morally  as  well  as 
socially  Keating  6426-6430 Conclusion  as  to  the  uselessness  of  any  attempt  to  esta- 

blish beneficent  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland,  the  antagonism 
between  the  two  classes  having  gone  too  far,  ib.  6466,  6467—  Land  revolution  now  ,» 
progress  which  cannot  be  stopped,  and  which  must  end  in  the  abolition  of  landlordism 
and  of  rent,  ib.  6527,  6528.  6560. 

See  also  Absentees.  Agriculture.  Land  Purchase.  Land  Tenure. 

Mortgages.  Rents.  Rosse , Earl  of. 

Lane  William  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  a butter  merchant  at  Cork; 
he ’proposes  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  butler  industry  as  a national  one,  on  account 
of  its  great  importance,  3675-3680. 

Estimate  of  about  6,000,000  l.  starling  as  representing  the  average  annual  output  of 

Xiisli  butter,  3681-3685.  3777 Opinion  that  with  an  improved  breed  of  dairy  cattle, 

and  improved** manufacture,  the  present  value  of  the  butter  produce  might  well  be  doubled, 

2686-3680 Very  inferior  milking  qualities  of  the  average  class  ol  dairy cattle  now  in 

Sse;  average  yield  of  only  123  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow  per  annum,  3680-3688.  370l-37°3- 
Special  instances  of  largely  increased  produce,  witness  submitting  that  the  average 
for  all  Ireland  could  be  brought  up  to  at  least  200  lbs.  per  cow  per  annum  by  the  imro- 
288.  6 K duction 
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doction  of  an  improved  breed,  3689.  3714-3719 Excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate 

for  butter  production,  3690 Facilities  of  communication  with  England-  so  that  Irish 

butter  should  successfully  compete  with  foreign  butter  in  English  markets,  3690- 

3692.  0 13  y 

Want  not  only  of  a new  breed  of  cattle  but  of  improved  education  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  dairy  farming,  3693.  3696-3698 Great  deficiency  of  proper  dairy  and 

cow-house  accommodation,  this  applying  to  small  and  large  farms  alike  with' some 

exceptions,  3693-3695 Absence  of  any  satisfactory  statistics  of  the  Irish  butter 

trade;  excellent  statistical  information  in  the  United  States,  3699,  3700. 

Much  larger  produce  of  milk,  per  cow,  on  the  Government  farms  in  Sweden  than 

throughout  Ireland,  3703,  3704 Exceedingly  large  yields  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  United 

States  m muk  and  in  butter,  as  compared  with  the  yield  in  Ireland,  3704-3713. 

Very  low  standard  of  Iris!)  butter  in  the  English  market  at  the  present  time,  it  having 
been  displaced  by  the  competition  of  Danish,  French,  and  other  foreign  butters,  3720- 
3725*  3762  Higher  price  fetched  by  the  Danish  butter  than  by  any  other,  it  being 

the  first  111  quality,  3726-3729.  3732 Relative  prices  of  different  butters,  the  Irish 

being  the  lowest  in  the  list,  3729,  3730 -Almost  total  displacement  of  the  higher 

grades  of  Irish  butter  from  Dublin  bv  Danish  butter;  price  and  quality  in  each  case 
373 1-3748-  ' . ’ 


Exclusion  by  Dutch  butterine  of  the  lower  class  Irish  butters  from  the  Dublin  market- 

large  import  of  the  former  during  the  last  year  or  so,  3731.  3749-3751 Cu>tom  of 

putting  salt  into  Irish  butter,  this  militating  against  the  demand,  3737-3744 

Composition  of  butterine  from  fats,  other  than  butter-fats;  belief  that  in' some  butterine 
there  is  much  refuse  fat  from  hotels  and  slaughter-houses,  3752.  3756.  3761.  3843- 
^^——Lar^e  profit  on  butterine  as  compared  with  butter;  instances  of  continued  sale 

of  the  former  m spite  of  penalties,  3752-3760 Opinion  that  the  word  « butterine  ” is 

adopted  for  the  purpose  of  deception  and  should  be  disallowed,  and  that  the  article  in 
question  should  be  sold  under  its  proper  name,  3754,  3755.  3764-3769.  3848. 

Statement  showing  the  gradual  displacement  of  Irish  butter  from  the  London  market 

since  1848,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  foreign  import,  3762,3763.  3922,3923 

Want  of  public  officers  for  the  inspection  of  articles  sold  as  butter,  and  for  the  prevention 

of  adulteration  and  fraud,  3762-3769 Extensive  export  of  Irish  butter  to  foreign 

countries  111  former  years,  whereas  now  Portugal  is  the  only  country  to  which  it  is  sent 

in  any  quantity,  3770.  3858,  3859. 


Advantage  of  the  system  of  packing  in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  as  adopted  in  France 

ann  Germany,  3770 Large  duty  in  Portugal  and  other  foreign  countries  on  butter 

imports,  3771.  3860,  3861 Much  higher  price  abroad  of  Normandy  butter  than  of 

lush  butter;  very  inferior  quality  of  the  latter  under  present  conditions,  3772,3773 
3908-3914- Urgent  necessity  of  improvement  in  the  breed  of  Irish  cattle,  and  of  im- 

proved dairy  education,  else  the  trade  will  in  in  time  be  complelelv  extino-uished  and 

wide-spread  ruin  will  result,  3774-3778 Illustration  of  the  advantage  of  makino- up 

Irish  butter  in  tins  ; successful  results  in  Cork,  3774,  3775.  3953.  ° “ 

Responsibility  attached  directly  to  Government  for  the  decay  of  the  Irish  butter  trade  • 
that,  is,  in  having  neglected  the  question  of  dairy  education,  and  improved  breed  whilst 

Continental  Governments  have  taken  the  matter  up,  3778-3785 Expediency  of  a 

fetate  dairy  farm  in  eveiy  county  m Ireland,. 3779.  3839.  3y©0.  4010 Illustration  in 

the  case  of  Finland  of  the  exceedingly  beneficial  results  from  Government  intervention 

dairy  matters,  3780-3785.  3792,  3793.  3797 Advantage  if  Government  gave 

prizes  for  efficiency  on  different  points,  3786-3789 Explanation  as  regards  cheese. 

that  none  is  made  in  Ireland  ; nor  is  it  an  article  of  ordinary  diet,  as  in  England,  3789- 


Hesitation  of  witness  to  recommend  that  Government  should  grant  loans  in  aid  of  im- 
proved dairy  appliances,  &c.,  3794-3796 Advantage  of  local  factories  to  which  small 

fanners  in  combination  might  send  their  milk;  necessity  for  this  system  of  improved 

facilities  of  conveyance,  3797-  3892-3896 Explanation  as  to  the  different  prices  and 

qualifies  of  Cork  butter,  these  being  fairly  typical  of  Irish  butter  generally;  small  pro- 
poition  ot  first-class  butter  as  compared  with  the  proportion  on  the  Continent,  whilst  ihe 
average  price  is  much  lower  in  the  former  case,  3798-3804. 

Very  inferior  standard  of  “strictly  fine”  Irish  butter  in  comparison  with  strictly  fine 

buttei  on  the  Continent,  3801 Mischief  as  regards  Irish  butter  owing  to  the  neglect 

of  the  grass  lands,  3805 — -Gieat  abuse  in  the  matter  of  grass  and  other  seeds,  these 
being  of  a very  inferior  character;  urgent  want  of  an  agricultural  seed -testing  depart- 

Sift  £™t%8i78?”^Effect  of  want  or  “*  * - *4 i 

Excessive  rail. ay  rates  in  Ireland  for  baiter,  whilst  there  is  a Breat  want  of  careful 

and  cleaniy  conveyance,  3809-3813.  agto.  3913,  3914 Twofold  return  to  farmers  if 

they  weie  enabled  to  carry  out  winter  dairying;  facility  in  this  respect  by  adopting  the 

silo-fed 
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silo-fed  system,  3814,  3815.  3840 Conclusion  that  it  is  indispensable  that  Government 

loan  facilities  be  given  to  farmers  for  improved  buildings,  3816,  3817. 

Limited  extent  to  which  Irish  cattle  have  been  improved  in  breed,  this  referring  chiefly 

to  beef  production,  3818,  3819 Importance  of  importing  a better  breed  of  dairy  cattle, 

though  involving  some  risk  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  3821-3824 Probable  advantage 

from  tethering  dairy  cows,  as  in  the  Channel  Islands,  3825-3830. 

Injurious  effect  through  butter  being  kept  too  long  before  it  is  sent  to  market;  that  is 

through  deficient  facilities  of  transit,  3831,  3832 Mischief  through  the  presence  of 

too  much  water  in  the  butter,  this  being  sometimes  intentional  in  order  to  add  to  the 
weight;  prejudice  thereby  in  England  against  dealing  in  Irish  butter,  3833-3835.  3989- 

4001 Very  beneficial  operation  of  dairy  shows;  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Cork 

Exhibition,  3836,  3837 Excellent  results  from  the  Cork  Dairy  Farm,  though  its 

operations  were  on  a very  limited  scale,  3838,  3^39 Instance  of  successful  com- 

petition of  some  very  fine  Irish  butter  with  Danish  butter  in  Dublin,  3841,  3842. 

Effectual  steps  taken  in  many  of  the  American  States  for  prohibiting  the  use  o f 

butterine  and  similar  compounds,  3845-3851 Suggestion  that  not  only  should 

butterine  be  suppressed  in  this  country  but  that  all  imported  substitutes  for  butter  should 
be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  article,  and  be  subject  to  inspection,  3848.  3853. Pro- 

posal that  retailers  should,  without  being  asked,  tell  purchasers  the  names  of  articles  sold 

as  substitutes,  3852 Belief  that  “ bosh  ” butter  is  made  up  of  various  inferior  butters, 

though  it  may  also  be  adulierated,  3854-3857. 

Very  little  effect,  if  any,  of  Glasnevin  School  upon  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the 

country  at  large,  3862 Absence  in  Ireland  of  any  system  of  taking  pupils  on  farms, 

2863 Comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  instruction  at  colleges  in  the  States; 

value  of  a similar  system  in  Ireland,  3864-3867 .Utter  want  of  proper  dairies  and 

appliances  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  Belgium  and  other  foreign  countries,  3891  - 

3897- 

Primary  importance  attached  to  a wide-spread  system  of  technical  (agricultural)  edu- 
cation throughout  Ireland,  beginning  with  the  national  schools,  3897-3907 Value  of 

the  technical  instruction  given  in  the  convent  schools,  as  in  lace  making,  &c.,  3904, 

ggo^ Equally  good  inherent  qualities  of  Irish,  as  of  Normandy,  butter,  the  inferiority 

arising  from  want  of  proper  manufacture,  from  bad  packing.  See.,  3908-3914. 

Considerable  demand  for  Irish  butter  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  this  being  much 
fostered  by  the  operations  of  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  of  England,  which  buys 

largely  in  the  Cork  and  other  Irish  markets,  3915-3920-  3925 Great  injury  to  the 

Cork  trade  if  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  diverted  its  purchases  to  French  or 

Danish  butter,  3918-3920 Apprehension  of  increasing  competition  on  the  part  of 

America,  3921 Large  decrease  in  the  supply  of  Irish  butter  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

and  the  Stockton  district,  3924~39'27- 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  deception  practised  upon  the  public  in  the  sale  of  butterine, 

the  law  being  practically  evaded  in  the  matter,  3928-3636 Claim  on  the  part  of  the 

butter  trade  to  legislative  interference  ; expediency  of  similar  restrictions  as  in  France 
upon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spurious  butters,  3937~3947- 

Exceptional  instances  of  butter,  from  small  private  dairies,  being  sent  out  in  the  form 

of  rolls;  enhanced  price  obtained  in  these  cases,  3948-3952 Loss  of  the  foreign 

trade  by  Ireland  through  the  superior  quality  of  Continental  butler  and  the  use  of  her- 
metically sealed  tins  ; success  of  two  Cork  firms  in  the  use  of  tins,  3953-3959- 

Grounds  for  complaint  against  different  carrying  companies  as  to  the  dirty  condition 
in  which  Irish  butter  casks  and  packages  are  delivered  in  England,  3960-3968.  3978-3980 
Numerous  instances  of  the  excessive  freights  and  railway  rates  on  Irish  butter  as  com- 
pared with  the  rates  on  foreign  butter  and  on  butterine  in  competition,  3968-3975 

Great  care  taken  of  Continental  butter  during  railway  transit ; special  butter  trains  pro- 
vided, 3978_3978- 

Important  benefit  to  the  butter  trade  of  the  south  of  Ireland  by  Lord  Fitzgerald’s  Act 
of  1884  ; stimulus  through  the  Act  to  an  improved  system  of  dairying,  3981 Improve- 

ment under  the  Act  of  last  year  in  the  system  of  classification  in  the  Cork  market,  though 
further  improvement  is  much  required,  3982-3984 Want  especially  of  a more  strin- 

gent and  efficient  inspection,  with  a view  to  maintaining  a higher  standard  as  to  brands 
and  prices  ; neglect  of  their  duties  in  this  matter  by  the  new  trustees,  3983-3987.  3990. 

ggg2 Comment  upon  the  refusal  of  the  magistrates  to  fine  in  a case  of  adulteration 

with  water,  3995-4001 Income  of  about  7,000  l.  a year  at  the  disposal  of  the  market 

trustees;  very  objectionable  distribution  thereof,  4002-4008. 

Suggestion  that  dairy  teachers  for  Ireland  be  procured  from  the  best  dairy  colleges  in 

Denmark,  4009,  4010 Objectionable  and  costly  practice  maintained  by  the  trustees  of 

the  Cork  Butter  Market  of  requiring  all  butter  to  be  packed  in  oak  casks  ; great  saving 
of  expense,  and  salutary  stimulus  to  planting,  if  beech  were  substituted,  4011-4022 

388.  6 R 2 Expediency 
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Expediency  of  altering  the  shape  of  the  casks  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  rolled  ; 
improved  arrangements  on  the  Continent  in  this  respect,  4023,  4024. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  suggestions  on  the  important  subject  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  of  dairy  cattle;  very  general  deterioration  through  the  want  of  careful 
crossing  of  the  breeds,  4025-4039 — -Opinion  that  a great  mistake  has  been  made  by 
dairy  farmers  in  looking  to  the  fattening  qualities  of  cattle  rather  than  the  milking  quali- 
ties, 4026,  4027 Want  of  proper  pedigree  bulls  for  dairy  purposes;  leference  hereon 

to  the  complete  system  of  registration  of  pedigree  bulls  in  America,  4031-4035. 

Further  reference  to  the  practice  of  tethering  Jersey  and  other  cattle,  Irish  cattle  not 

being  equally  fitted  for  this  treatment,  4040,  4041 Doubt  as  to  any  profitable  results 

from  the  costly  feeding  of  cattle  in  order  to  obtain  increased  supplies  of  milk,  4042, 

4043 Annual  cost  of  cow-keeping  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  the  butter  produce  ; 

conclusion  that  dairy  farming  is  at  present  a complete  loss,  4044-4051  Apprehended 

ruin  of  the  farmers  in  another  year  or  two  unless  an  improved  system  be  meanwhile  intro- 
duced, 4051-4054.  4084. 

Conclusion  that  the  insecurity  of  land  tenure  is  the  main  cause  of  the  decay  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  the  butter  industry;  prejudicial  effect  also  of  the  absence  of  agricultural 
education,  4055_4059-  4105-4'  *6 Improvement  expected  as  regards  butter  produc- 
tion by  adopting  the  ensilage  system,  4060-4064 Great  disadvantage  and  direct  loss 

to  Irish  butter  merchants  in  not  being  able  to  do  business  for  cash  ; bad  debts  frequently 
incurred,  4065-4070.  J 

Further  approval  of  winter  dairying  as  more  profitable  to  the  farmers,  and  as  very 

desirable  on  the  score  of  labour  supply  and  of  employment,  4071-4076 Advantage  if 

there  were  an  increased  demand  for  dairy  utensils  and  appliances,  and  if  these  were 

manufactured  in  Ireland,  4077-4079 Necessity  of  Government  subsidies  in  aid  of 

improved  dairy  education  ; responsibility  and  neglect  of  Government  in  this  respect, 

4080-4083.  4105-4116 Room  for  further  improvement  under  the  Act  of  last  year  as 

regards  regulations  affecting  the  Cork  Butter  Market,  4085,  4086. 

Summary  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  rapidly  declining  condition  of 
the  Irish  butter  trade,  4087-41 1 6 Strenuous  efforts  required  on  the  part  of  Govern- 

ment, as  by  the  establishment  of  dairy  farms,  the  promotion  of  improved  dairy  buildings 
&c.,  in  order  that  Irish  butter  may  successfully  compete  with  Continental  butter;  details’ 
hereon  as  to  the  efforts  of  Continental  governments  in  promoting  home  production,  4095- 
4100.  4105-4147 Reference  to  English  daiiy  farming  as  applying  to  cheese  produc- 

tion rather  than  butter  manufacture,  4101-4104.. 

Active  interest  taken  by  resident  landlords  in  Cork  county  in  the  improvement  of 
dairy  farming;  general  disadvantage  on  the  other  hand  through  so  many  Irish  landlords 
being  absentees,  4112-4116.  4121 Benefits  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  as  com- 

pared with  Ireland,  from  the  action  of  landlords  generally  in  promoting  improved  agri- 
culture and  dairy  farming,  41 16-4121 Grounds  for  justifying  special  aid  from  Govern- 

ment. in  the  case  of  the  Irish  butter  industry  (and  other  Irish  industries),  though  witness 
deprecates  any  State  interference  with  the  trades  generally  of  the  United  Kingdom  4121- 
4139.4265-4269. 

Success  anticipated  from  adequate  Government  support,  even  if  landlords  generally 
neglect  their  opportunities  of  encouraging  the  dairy  interest;  conviction  that^without 

such  support  the  Irish  dairy  industry  cannot  be  maintained,  4121-4127.  4135-4144 

Suggestions  with  further  reference  to  the  provision  of  improved  dairy  houses  and  cow- 
houses by  means  of  State  loans,  4144-4154. 


Inadequacy  of  a system  of  Government  centres  or  factories  for  the  conversion  of  milk- 

sent  from  local  farms ; difficulty  as  to  transport,  4155-4161 Contemplated  provision 

of  improved  machinery  irrespectively  of  State  intervention,  4162-4165 Sirong  advo- 

cacy of  very  severe  penalties  for  the  sale  of  butterine,  or  other  spurious  compounds,  as 
butter  ; expediency  of  power  to  imprison,  4166-4182. 


Want  of  much  greater  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  tramways  and  light  railways  • im- 
provement if  proposed  lines  were  left  to  the  decision  of  local  or  county  bodies,  4183- 
4195- 43°4“43H~— Instance  in  the  case  of  a tramway  promoted  locally  between  Cork 
and  Coach  lord  of  the  mischievous  effect  of  railway  opposition,  the  scheme  having  just 
been  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  4183-4189.  4304-4312.  & J 


Pressing  necessity  for  an  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railway  under  a central  board; 
belief  that  the  State  would  be  well  repaid  if  they  bought  all  the  railways  at  a fair  market 

price  and  if  the  administration  were  improved,  4196-4214 Monstrous  cost  for 

establishments  under  the  present  system  of  so  many  separate  lines,  4196 General  and 

constant  complaint  by  traders  as  to  the  present  working  of  the  railways  and  the  rates 

charged,  4199,  4200.  4205,  4206 Value  of  improved  canal  facilities,  whilst  canal 

extension  would  be  very  useful  for  drainage  purposes,  4215-4217. 


Explanation 
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Explanation  and  approval  of  the  present  mode  of  election  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cork 

butter  market,  4218-4221 Statement  with  further  reference  to  the  failure  of  the 

trustees  to  adopt  proper  means  for  keeping  up  the  standard  of  Cork  butter;  expediency 

of  better  judges  being  appointed,  4222-4229. Reasons  for  the  maintenance  by  the 

trustees  of  the  old  oak  firkin,  though  there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  this  respect, 


4230-4233.  . 

Obstacle  to  any  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  the  best  class  of  butter  in  Ireland, 
the  best  hope  in  this  direction  being  in  security  of  land  tenure. and  in  a peasant  proprie- 
tary, 4233,  4234.  4239-4252.  4293-4297 Difficulty  of  raising  the  butter  standard 

further  adverted  to  in  connecuon  with  the  action  of  the  Cork  magistrates  in  refusing  to 
punish  in  a case  of  excessive  water  adulteration,  4235-4238. 

Conclusion  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  existing  system  of  landlordism  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a peasant  proprietary  are  the  great  remedies  for  the  improvement  not  only 

of  dairy  farming  but  of  the  agricultural  industry  generally,  4239-4252 Little,  if  any, 

improvement  lo  be  expected  from  the  landlord  class;  that  is,  judging  the  future  by  the 


pasl,  4240-4244.  4293-4297. 

Entirely  suitable  characier  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  for  dairy  farming,  the 
chief  want  being  available  capital,  4253-4255 Doubt  as  to  the  immense  sums  on  de- 

posit in  banks  belonging  mainly  to  the  farming  classes,  as  they  have  not  been  able  to 

accumulate  savings,  4255-4260 Explanation  that  witness  does  not  propose  to  prevent 

the  sale  of  butterine  under  its  proper  name,  but  that  when  sold  fraudulently  as  butter 

severe  penalties  should  be  inflicted,  4261-4264 Excessive  adulteration  of  Dutch 

butter,  4264. 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  there  is  any  want  of  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  landlords 
and  tenants  in  Ireland,  though  Government  assistance  is  essential  in  the  present  condition 

of  the  country,  4265-4269 Justification  of  State  purchase  of  unremunerative  railways 

in  Ireland,  at  a fair  value,  though  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  the  finan- 
cial result  may  not  have  been  satisfactory,  4270-4277. 

Effect  of  an  improved  butter  standard  in  weeding  out  inferior  butter,  without  weeding 

out  the  farmer,  4278-4281 Influence  of  public  opinion  upon  the  Cork  butter  board  ; 

improvement  if  there  were  some  direct  representation  of  farmers,  4282-4289- — Special 
claim  of  Ireland  to  State  fosterage  in  view  of  her  treatment  by  the  Imperial  Legislature 


in  the  past,  4290-4292. 

Further  comment  upon  the  action  of  the  railway  companies  in  charging  differential 
rates  in  favour  of  through  traffic  as  compared  with  local  rates,  greatly  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Irish  producers  in  competition  with  others,  4298-4303.  4398-4409— —Immense 
decline  in  the  butter  export  to  London  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  development  ot 
manufacture  in  foreign  countries  by  and  from  the  State,  4301-4303. 

Expediency  of  some  effectual  control  of  the  railway  companies  in  the  matter  of  rates, 
pending  the  carrying  out  of  amalgamation  or  State  purchase,  4310-4315  Importance 
of  (he  enforcement  of  regulations  for  ensuring  care  and  cleanliness  in  the  transit  of  Irish 

butter  to  England  ; recent  instance  of  abuse  in  this  respect,  4316-4319 -Reference  to 

the  adulteration  of  Irish  butter  will)  water  and  salt  as  the  work  mainly  of  the  dealers 
who  collect  lrom  the  farmers,  4320-4324.  4472-4478. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  impossibility  of  Ireland  ever  again  being  a wheat- pro- 
ducing country  in  successful  competition  with  other  countries;  that  is,  under  the 

system  of  free  trade,  4325-4327 Profitable  growth  of  oats  and  barley  under  certain 

conditions,  the  continuance  of  which  is  threatened,  4328-4332- 

Enormous  facilities  for  the  cheap  production  of  cattle  and  dead  meat  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  witness  is  exceedingly  apprehensive  for  the  immediate  future  of  the  Irish 
cattle  trade,  4333-4335- 4536-4539 Conclusion  that  the  maintenance  and  improve- 

ment of  the  dairy  trade  is  a matter  of  national  importance,  in  view  of  the  obstacles  to 
profitable  grain  production,  4336,  4337. 

Evidence  as  to  the  exceedingly  objectionable  operation  of  the  Irish  banks,  not  only  as 
reo-ards  advances  to  traders  and  agriculturalists  but  with  respect  to  the  investment  of 
Irish  capital  and  deposits  out  of  Ireland,  4338-4359-  444°“4450-  4540-4547“~y®ry 
large  amount  withdrawn  from  useful  circulation  by  the  system  upon  which  the  Dank  of 
Ireland  is  conducted  ; discouragement  of  small  accounts  by  the  bank,  4340-4344.  4348- 

4o50 Comment  upon  the  practice  of  the  banks  in  restricting  their  advances  to  farmers 

to  three  months,  on  promissory  notes ; heavy  additional  charges  on  renewal,  4350- 


4359- 

Much  less  unsatisfactory  condition  of  many  Irish  industries  if  the  banking  system  were 
conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Scotch  system,  4358,  4359;  ;ery  beneficial 
operation  of  the  numerous  National  banks  in  the  United  States,  the  depositors  and  share- 
holders being  guaranteed  against  loss,  4360-4365 Great  advantage  if  a system  ot 

people’s  banks  were  established  in  Ireland,  as  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  other  countries;  value 
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of  administration  by  persons  with  local  knowledge,  4367,  4368.  437 1 , 4372.  4377-4380. 
4544~4547- 

Mischievous  and  unjust  operation  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  in  Ireland  as 
decoying  the  savings  of.  the  people  out  of  the  country  into  the  Imperial  Treasury,  4368- 
4370  Benefits  anticipated  from  a liberal  system  of  loans  by  local  banks  at  low  rates 

of  interest,  4371,  4372.  4377-4380 Expediency  of  locally  constituted  bodies  or 

county  hoards  for  directing  a system  ofloans,  4381-4384. 

Prominent  part  taken  by  witness  in  the  movement  which  led  to  the  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tions in  Dublin  and  Cork,  4385-4386 Conclusion,  drawn  from  these  exhibitions  that 

there  would  be  a great  future  for  several  Irish  industries,  as  in  export  to  America  if 

they  were  once  properly  started,  4388-4395.  4410 Several  cottage  industries  which 

might  be  largely  developed  in  view  of  the  demand  in  the  United  States,  4390-4394. 

Success  of  Mr.  Denny  Lane  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  at  Cork  in  competition  with 

English  starch,  4396 Successful  competition  also  of  Irish-made  matches  with  English 

matches,  4396 Great  difficulty,  through  want  of  capital,  of  meeting  unfair  competi- 

tion at  unprofitable  prices;  expediency  of  a protective  tariff  in  such  cases,  4397. 

Particulars  as  to  the  very  injurious  effect  upon  Irish  imports  from  and  exports  to 
America,  by  reason  of  the  ocean-carrying  companies  not  discharging  nor  receiving 

cargo  at  Irish  ports,  4398-44 10- Great  advantage  if  there  were  special  steamers  devoted 

exclusively  to  Irish  and  American  trade ; difficulty  in  this  respect  unless  Ireland  be 
empowered  to  protect  herself,  4410,  4411. 

Opinion  that  up  to  the  present  time  free  trade  has  admirably  suited  the  circumstances 
ot  England,  but  that  her  future  prosperity  will  depend  upon  the  adoption  of  some  mea- 
sure of  protection,  4412-4416 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  as  regards  Ireland  free 

trade  has  operated  most  disastrously,  4417-4422 Entire  dissent  from  certain  evidence 

ot  Sir  Kobert  Kane  as  to  the  disadvantages  likely  to  result  from  protection,  if  substituted 
for  lree  trade,  4418-4422. 

Unprecedented  development  of  the  industries  of  Ireland  in  the  period  from  1782  to 
1800,  whilst  since  the  Act  of  Union,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  decline  has  been  wide- 
spread and  disastrous,  4423-4428 Consideration  of  ceriain  statements  to  the  effect 

that  the  period  of  prosperity  was  from  1748  to  1779,  and  that  there  was  a decadence 
between  1782  and  1800;  4428-4433. 

Explanation  that  in  advocating  protective  duties  for  Ireland  witness  does  not  apprehend 
that  England  would  as  a consequence  impose  duties  on  imports  from  Ireland,  4404- 
4439 — -Statement  m regard  to  the  great  hardship  upon  Irish  traders  by  reason  of  the 
banks  charging  one  per  cent,  more  upon  bills  drawn  in  Ireland  by  Irishmen  upon  Irish- 
men  than  when  they  are  drawn  by  Irishmen  upon  other  firms  in  England  ; expediency 
of  the  discount  rate  in  Ireland  being  more  assimilated  to  the  English  rate,  4440-44*0 
4540-4544.  ° w • 

Very  limited  demand  for  Irish  butter  in  casks,  these  necessitating  the  use  of  much 

sait  beech  casks  being  preferable  to  oak,  4451-4459 Considerable  sum  represented 

by  the  hoops  imported  for  the  butler  casks  ; facilities  for  the  production  of  these  in 
Ireland,  4460-4468 Boom  for  increasing  twofold,  if  not  threefold,  the  present  pro- 
duction of  butter,  4469,  4470 Necessity  of  improved  appliances  if  first-class  butter 

is  to  be  produced,  4471. 

Further  consideration  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a system  of  local  creameries 
witness  strongly  approving  of  co-operaiive  dairying  if  the  conditions  necessary  for  its’ 

success  can  be  supplied,  4479-4490.  4497 Fatal  obstacles  apprehended  as  regards  a 

system  of  co-operation  among  dairy  farmers  for  providing  well-bred  bulls  to  be  used  in 

common  for  improving  the  breed  of  dairy  cows,  4491-4497 Further  conclusion  that 

Irish  cows  generally  require  to  be  improved  in  breed  in  order  to  possess  greater  milking 
powers  and  that  such  improvement  can  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  Jersey  cattli 
rather  than  of  shorthorns,  4498-4510.  4513.  4523-4525. 

Great  importance  of  a special  agricultural  department  for  Ireland,  together  with  an 
agricultural  school  m each  county;  valuable  information  to  be  disseminated  thereby 

throughout  the  country,  4510-4512.  4518,4519 Existence  of  an  agricultural  colleo-e 

m each  01  the  American  States  largely  supported  by  Government;  exceedingly  useful 
operation  of  these  institutions,  and  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Department,  4514- 
4522. 

Decided  improvement  if  the  food  of  the  Irish  people  were  not  dependent  upon  the 

potato,  but  were  largely  made  up  by  increased  cereal  production,  4526,  4527 

More  profitable  market  for  the  consumption  of  cereal  produce  if  industries  were  thriving 
4528,  4529— —Enhanced  prices  of  produce  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  American  States 
453oe  manU  aCtUreS  are  In  operation,  in  comparison  with  the  agricultural  States, 

Several  uses  for  straw,  industrially;  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  chopped  straw  for  cattle 

food 
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food,  4531-4533 Great  value  of  ensilage  (or  the  silo  system)  in  connection  with 

winter  dairying,  4534,  4535 Much  more  employment  on  a dairy  farm  and  in  butter- 

making,  than  on  a stock  farm  of  similar  size,  4549-4551-  4553 -Opinion  that  the 

cultivation  of  beetroot  would  greatly  aid  the  development  of  the  dairy  interest,  4551, 
4552- 

Lane,  W.  J.  Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Lane  setting  forth  in  detail  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  Irish  butler  trade,  and  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  revived,  App.  727- 
731? 

Le  Bas,  Samuel.  Replies  by  Mr.  Samuel  Le  Bas  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  silversmith’s  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline, 
and  the  remedies  required,  App.  822. 

Lead  Mines.  Several  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  lead  mines  and  silver  lead  ores  exist  ; pros- 
pect of  development,  Hull  1450-1454 Limited  extent  to  which  lead  is  being  worked, 

chiefly  in  County  Wicklow,  ib.  1566,  1567.  1620 Obstacle  to  the  working  of  lead 

mines  in  Donegal,  as  the  ore  could  not  be  removed.  Sir  R.  Kane  2833-2835. 

Numerous  indications  of  silver  lead  ores  in  the  vicinity  of  Wexford,  Cooper  10607- 

1 0609 Information  with  respect  to  the  state  of  lead  mining  in  the  County  Wicklow; 

large  expenditure  of  capital  necessary  to  determine  the  value  of  a lead  district,  Strype 
13260-13272.  13321-13340. 

Leather  {Tanning  Trade).  Explanation  that  the  leather  trade  has  not  been  affected  by 

the  export  of  cattle  alive,  Sullivan  352.  354.  438-442 Difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 

decay  of  the  tanning  or  leather  trade  ; use  formerly  of  imported  hides  as  well  as  raw 
hides,  Sir  R.  Kane  3291-3294. 

Rapid  decline  in  the  tanning  trade  in  Ireland,  whereas  formerly  almost  every  town 
had  a tannery;  successful  competition  of  west  of  England  tanners  as  regards  finish  and 

price,  though  the  leather  is  inferior  to  Irish  leather,  Parkinson  2257-2265 Belief  as 

to  the  use  of  chemicals  by  English  tanners,  ib.  2259-2261  - — The  Irish  leather  is  far 
superior  to  the  English,  ib.  2341. 

Statement  in  Paper  submitted  by  Dr.  Lyons  as  to  the  excellence  of  Irish  leather 
manufacture  in  former  years,  App.  733. 

Replies  by  Messrs.  W.  R.  Box  & Co.  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  leather  and  saddlery  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline, 
and  the  remedies  required,  App.  82c. 

Information  submitted  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Parker  and  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hayes,  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  tanning  trade,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline,  with  suggestions  on  the 
subject,  App.  825. 

Leetch,  Thomas.  Replies  by  Mr.  Thomas  Leetch  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairma 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  pottery  manufacture,  App.  822. 

Leetch,  William.  Statement  by  Mr.  William  Leetch  as  to  the  condition  of  the  flint  and  cut- 
glass  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  817. 

Legislation  {Imperial  Government): 

Considerable  extent  to  which  Irish  industries  have  been  prejudiced  by  the  action  of 
the  English  Legislature,  or  by  omission  on  its  part,  Sullivan  577-591-  677-681. 711-713 

Further  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  present  condition  of  Irish  industries 

is  due  to  former  Imperial  legislation,  ib.  750-760.  786,  787 Quotation  of  the  views 

of  Lord  Dufferin  as  to  the  ruinous  effect  of  former  Imperial  legislation  upon  the  trades 
and  industries  of  Ireland,  ib.  786,  787. 

Very  few  industries  in  Ireland  which  have  not  been  neglected,  and  are  flourishing; 
witness  does  not  charge  neglect  to  Government  in  the  matter,  Hull  2066-2075. 

Exceedingly  injurious  influence  of  English  legislation  upon  Irish  industries  at  different 
peiiods,  either  by  direct  hostility  or  by  consistent  neglect;  doubt  as  to  its  being  feasible 
now  to  compensate  by  further  legislation  for  the  injuries  formerly  inflicted,  Sir  R.  Kane 
3042-3048 Responsibility  of  the  English  Parliament,  but  hardly  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 

ment for  former,  repressive  legislation  as  regards  Irish  industries,  ib.  3228-3231.  3237. 
3257> 

Special  claim  of  Ireland  to  State  fosterage  in  view  of  her  treatment  by  the  Imperial 
Legislature  in  the  past.  Lane  4290-4292  ; McDonald  10192-10196. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  further  special  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  indus- 
tries, Crory  8944-8946. 

Industrial  prosperity  generally,  if,  in  addition  to  State  aid,  there  were  the  fostering  care 
of  a paternal  Government,  Mi Donald  10350. 

See  also  Decline  of  Industries.  Government  Aid.  Home  Rule.  Land  Act. 

Land  Tenure.  Protection,  or  Free  Trade. 
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Libraries  (Dublin).  Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  scientific  libraries  in  Dublin  are  not 
open  to  the  working  classes  as  freely  as  is  desirable,  Sullivan  551-559.  687,688. 

Lime.  Instance  of  some  limeworks  near  Ringsend  (Dublin)  having  been  abandoned 

through  want  of  moderate  railway  rates,  Parkinson  2214,  2215 Usefulness  of  the 

canals  for  the  conveyance  of  lime;  great  value  attached  to  an  increased  use  of  lime  upon 
the  land,  Redmond  2637-2640. 

Limerick.  Failure  of  an  attempt  by  Messrs.  Russell  to  establish  linen  manufacture  in 
Limerick  through  difficulties  as  to  technical  knowledge,  Keating  6498,  6499. 

Limestone.  Abundant  quantity  of  limestone  in  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  Hull  1475— — ■ 
Expediency  of  reduced  railway  rates  in  the  case  of  limestone  and  other  minerals,  ib. 

1476-1479.  1634-1636 Special  value  of  canal  carriage  for  limestone,  ib.  1578,  1579 

Several  purposes  for  which  limestone  is  useful ; its  value  as  regards  agriculture,  in- 
creased railway  communication  being  much  required  for  this  purpose,  ib.  1685,  1686 

Ample  quantity  of  limestone  and  flagstones  in  the  country  if  there  were  only  facilities  of 
transport,  ib,  2008. 

Admirable  character  of  the  Irish  limestone  for  building  purposes;  comment  on  the 
use  in  Dublin  as  well  as  in  London  of  soft  and  inferior  Caen  stone,  Parkinson  2387.  2389, 
2390.  ”394-  244^»  2449- — Excellent  quality  of  Irish  limestone,  .which  is  useful  not  only 
for  building  but  for  several  chemical  purposes,  such  as  the  production  of  bleaching 
powder.  Hartley  8201-8212. 

Limited  Liability  Companies.  Advantage  from  the  establishment  of  limited  liability  com- 
panies as  facilitating  home  manufacture,  M‘Donald  10189-10191. 

Great  importance,  attached  by  Mr.  James  Canning  to  the  formation  of  limited  com- 
panies for  the  development  of  Irish  resources,  App.  934. 

Lindsey,  Ben.  Replies  by  Mr.  B.  Liudsey  to  questions  addressed  bv  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lace-making  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and 
the  remedies  required,  App.  820. 

Linen : 

Conclusion  ihat  legislation  is  not  required  for  the  protection  of  the  Irish  linen  industry, 

Sullivan  955-958 Statement  to  the  effect  that  witness  was  not  aware  that  there  has 

been  an  immense  increase  in  the  flax  and  linen  industry.  Sir  R.  Kane  2708.  2793-2799. 

2852-2854 Extension  hoped  for  in  the  linen  manufacture  beyond  its  present  local 

limits,  ib,  3597,  3598. 

Firm  establishment  of  the  linen  industry  in  Belfast;  excellence  of  the  manufacture, 
Keating  6400 Illustration  of  the  effect  of  import  duties  in  America  on  linen  manu- 

factures and  in  diverting  trade  and  employment  from  Ireland,  Macrory  7408,  7409. 

Lower  rates  charged  for  linen  from  France  than  for  linen  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
London  ; opinion  that  although  every  advantage  is  not  in  favour  of  the  Irish  linen  trade 
yet  it  is  fairly  successful  and  likely  to  hold  its  own,  Findlay  10981-10990. 

Information  generally  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  Irish  Imen  trade,  with 
explanations  as  to  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  the  trade  in  handloom  weaving  of  late 

years,  Reade  11616-11635.  11655-11659.  11665-11684 Large  number  of  the  hand- 

loom  weavers  who  are  small  farmers  and  labourers,  working  occasionally  at  both  occupa- 
tions; decreasing  number  of  these,  partly  on  account  of  emigration  and  partly  from  the 

increase  of  power  looms,  ib.  11621-11628.  11665-11674 Districts  in  Ireland  in 

which  the  haudloom  weavers  are  principally  found,  ib.  11631. 

Good  condition  of  the  workpeople  in  the  north  of  Ireland  engaged  in  the  linen  trade  ; 
rate  of  wages  varying  from  7 s.  6 d.  to  20  s.  per  week,  Reade  11636-11641.  11646, 

11647.  11660-11664 Superior  house  accommodation  enjoyed  by  the  workpeople; 

the  rents  of  the  houses  vary  from  3 s.  to  3 s.  6 d.  a week,  ib.  1 1642- 1 1646 Statement 

that  since  the  year  1873,  although  the  wages  have  decreased  by  ten  per  cent.,  their 
purchasing  power  has  increased  by  twenty-five  per  cent.;  the  hours  of  labour  in  the 
linen  trade  have  moreover  been  reduced  six  per  cent,  since  the  year  1872,  ib.  11646- 

11652 Great  improvements  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  factories  of  late 

years  ; efficient  system  of  factory  inspection,  ib.  11653,  11654. 

Information  with  reference  to  the  experts  of  the  linen  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
the  total  volume  of  the  trade  including  home  consumption  is  about  twelve  millions 

sterling,  Reade  11655-11657.  11677-11684 Total  number  of  spindles  in  Ireland, 

far  in  excess  of  those  in  England  and  Scotland  logether  ; decrease  of  the  number  in 

Ireland  since  1876  by  about  five  per  cent.,  ib.  11657-11659.  11671-11674 Great 

increase  in  the  linen  trade  during  the  American  War,  between  1861  and  1876,  on  account 

of  the  scarcity  of  cotton,  ib.  11671-11675 'Statement  that  the  linen  trade  has  been 

of  late  gravitating  towards  Ireland  from  England  and  Scotland,  ib.  11676-11680. 

Further  details  with  respect  to  the  Irish  linen  trade,  the  export  having  decreased 

between 
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between  1872  and  1884  by  about  30  per  cent.;  statement  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  this  falling  off,  Reade  11686,  11687.  11721.  11748-11750.  11778- 
11782.  11819-11836.  11909-11919 Belief  that  the  only  reason  that foreign  competi- 

tion has  been  injurious  to  the  linen  trade  is  not  because  of  greater  skill,  but  that  the 
hours  of  labour  are  longer  and  the  wages  cheaper,  ib.  11720-11730.  11831-11836. 

Information  generally  as  to  the  foreign  tariffs  upon  linen  and  yarns  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  ; fivefold  increase  of  imports  from  Belgium,  it  being  the  only  Con- 
tinental country  which  admits  bur  linen  products  free,  Reade  11721-11723. 

Examination  respecting  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  profits  upon  capital  in  the 
linen  trade  of  late  years ; striking  fact  in  support  of  this  view  that  there  are  twelve 
companies  in  Belfast  which  pay  an  average  of  only  about  3tv  Per  cenL3  Reade  1 1 73 1 

1 1 747.  11863-11880 Statement  that  the  most  profitable  years  for  the  linen  trade 

were  durino-  the  American  War,  when  cotton  could  not  be  obtained  ; reserve  fund  of 
300,000  /.  created  by  the  York-street  Spinning  Company  as  the  result  of  this  prosperity, 

1 1 737-*  1745- 

Explanation  that  the  Irish  linen  industry  has  not  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as  tile 
total  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Reade.  11748. 

Inaccurate  statement  made  in  an  article  in  the  “ Nineteenth  Century  ’’  for  June  1883  to 
the  effect  that  while  Germany  gives  employment  to  200,000  in  ihe  linen  trade.  Great 
Britain  only  employs  150,000;  in  the  north  of  Ireland  alone  at  the  present  time  there 

are  70,000  persons  so  employed,  Reade  11753-H758 Very  small  import  of  linen  yarns 

as  compared  with  the  export,  ib.  1 1819-1  1827 Impossibility  of  competing  in  the 

American  market  with  the  Belgian  or  the  German  manufacturers,  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  production  being  greater  in  Ireland,  ib.  11828-11835. 

Supply  of  machinery  from  Belfast  for  foreign  linen  manufacture,  Reade  11837-11839 
Vd mission  that  the  absence  of  profit  in  the  trade  may  be  due  to  the  over-accumula- 
tion of  capital  and  to  the  expansion  of  productive  power  in  years  of  inflation,  ib.  11869 

Protection  not  necessary  in  Germany  inasmuc  h as  the  manufacturers  can  successfully 

compete  with  Irish  or  English  linens  in  their  own  markets,  ib.  11871-11880.  11897- 
11899. 

Beplies  by  Messrs.  Pirn  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  linen  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies 
required,  App.  828. 

Model  settlements  for  the  division  of  the  receipts  on  railway  traffic  (linen)  between 
certain  places  in  Ii eland  and  stations  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  App. 
906-911. 

Conclusion  submitted  in  Draft  Report  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that  the 
linen  trade,  though  in  a fairly  flourishing  condition,  is  capable  of  considerable  extension, 
App.  722. 

See  also  Drogheda.  Flax.  Ulster. 

Loans.  See  Banks.  Government  Aid.  Public  Works  Board. 

Lobster  Fisheries . Very  large  lobster  fishery  on  the  Galway  coast  near  Clifden,  for  which 

transport  facilities  are  much  required,  O'Hara  5571,  5572 Way  111  which  the  Galway 

lobster  fishery  is  conducted,  ib.  6155-6160 Large  amount  of  lobsters  caught  oft  the 

Connemara  coast  and  sent  to  the  interior  markets,  as  they  can  be  carried  alive,  Flannery 
12677-12680. 

Local  Aid  (Development  of  Industries).  Great  value  attached  generally  to  local  aid  as 
well  as  State  assistance,  Sullivan  1040-1043. 


Local  Self-Government.  See  Home  Rule. 

London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company.  See  Mail  Service.  Railways,  2-4. 


Lonaford  Impossibility  of  getting  from  Longford  to  Belfast  by  railway  ; insufficient  time 

to  do  a profitable  business,  Fee  10743 Considerable  trade  which  could  be  carried  on 

from  Longford  both  to  the  North  and  South  if  the  communications  were  improved  ; 
laroe  quantity  of  coal  which  might  be  taken  from  Lough  Allan,  tb.  11100-11106. 

1 1 12~ -1 1 1 33-  11154-11 157.  11213-11224 Inadequate  railway  accommodation 

generally  in  the  county  Longford;  entire  absence  of  communication  with  the  important 
town  of  Granard,  ib.  1 1 106,  1 1 107.  1 1134-1 1 140, 


t of  goods  traffic  through  the  district  would  not  justify  the 

“ 08,11109 Gom- 

ble ; imposs 

the  same  day,  ib.  11110-11117.  11123. 

Schedule 


Opinion  that  the  ahroun-  c--  . 

construction, of  a railway  from  Longford  to  Roscommon,  Fee  t _ 

plaint  that  the  railway  system  to  the  north  of  Ireland  is  intolerable  ; impossibility  of 
going  to  and  from  Longford  and  Dublin  in  tb 

11134-11 14°- 

288.  6 S 
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Longford — continu  ed . 

Schedule  proposed  by  witness  showing  the  total  cost  of  conveying  goods  from 

Longford  to7  Dublin  per  ton  by  canal  and  by  railway.  Fee  11118-11120 Great  falling 

off  in  the  trade  of  Longford  since  the  year  1870,  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  want  of 

railway  and  canal  facilities,  ib.  11121-11124.  11127-11132 Large  business  which 

might  be  done  in  the  local  timber  trade  were  it  not  for  the  excessive  railway  rates  and 
the  canal  lates,  ib.  1 1 157-1 1 168. 

Desire  on  the  part  of  the  Longford  people  to  do  business  with  Belfast  if  they  had 
railway  facilities;  twelve  hours’  journey  to  Belfast  from  Longford,  although  the  distance 
is  but  1 10  miles,  .Fee  11170-11184. 

See  also  Bricks. 

Loughs  Corrib  and  Mask.  Paitial  extent  to  which  Mr.  Nimmo’s  scheme  for  connecting 
the  loughs  in  the  west  with  each  other  and  the  sea  has  been  carried  out;  engineering 
obstacles  in  the  way,  though  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  entire  scheme  could 
be  completed,  O’Hara  6238-6257. 

Statement  respecting  the  change  made  in  the  original  site  of  the  canal  from  Lough 
Mask  into  Lough  Corrib;  doubt  as  to  the  authorities  responsible  in  the  matter,  Kinalian 
7952-7958- 

Loughrea  ( West  of  Ireland).  Offer  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  to  construct 
a line  to  Lough rea  (which  would  open  up  a very  important  district)  if  Government 
would  advance  the  money  at  three  per  cent.  ; comment  upon  the  refusal  of  Government 
to  accept  this  offer.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9266-9268.  9403-9407.  9549.  9614-9631. 

Lyons,  Dr.  (Member  of  the  Committee).  Paper  submitted  by  Dr.  Lyons  containing,  with 
other  information,  a schedule  to  the  Act  of  Union,  1st  August  1800,  of  the  articles  to 
be  charged  with  coutervailmg  duties  on  import  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  or  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  App.  732,  733. 

Extract  from  the  “Leinster  Star”  of  29th  November  1S84,  showing  the  views  of 
Dr.  L)ons  upon  the  co-relation  of  industries  with  agriculture  and  commerce;  contrast  on 
this  subject  between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  App.  734-736. 


M. 

M‘ Donald,  Peter.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Business  of  witness’  firm  as  rectifying 
distillers  and  wine  merchants  in  Dublin  ; he  knows  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  is  well 
conversant  with  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people,  10107  10110.  10229. 

Remarkable  absence  of  industrial  life  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  the  domestic 

industries  of  former  years  having  almost  entirely  disappeared,  101 1 1 . 10164-10167 

Industrious  character  of  the  people  in  the  tillage  districts,  10112 Desire  evinced  for 

factory  employment  wherever  it  can  be  obtained,  10113 Very  few  strikes  in  Ireland 

as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  101 14. 

Primary  importance  of  the  agrarian  interest  as  the  foundation  of  all  other  industries, 

101 15 Imperfect  tillage  of  the  poorer  lands,  the  smaller  occupiers  not  having  capital 

at  their  disposal,  and  there  being  no  proper  rotation  of  crops,  10116-10118 Disad- 

vantage in  some  districts  through  the  land  not  being  turned  over  sufficiently  ofien,  101 18, 
10119 Gieat  want  of  a comprehensive  system  of  arterial  drainage,  10120,  10121. 

Great  difficulties  with  which  the  Irish  farmer  has  to  contend,  so  that  it.  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  pay  his  way  ; reference  especially  to  the  import  of  corn,  flour,  and 

dead  meat,  10122-10125.  10129 Opinion  that  a modified  protective  tariff  should  be 

adopted,  a duty  being  put  on  all  manufactured  goods  and  on  dead  meat,  8tc.,  whilst  all 

raw  materials  should  be  admitted  free,  10126-10129 Fraud  in  the  introduction  of 

butterine  in  competition  with  native  butter,  10130. 

Great  importance  attached  to  technical  education  combined  with  practical  instruction 

and  working  in  local  factories,  10131-10163 Very  large  business  of  Messrs.  Mahony 

of  Blarney,  some  thousands  of  hands  being  now  employed,  10132.  103^3-10346 — - 
Suggestions  as  to  the  staff  for  technical  schools,  it  being  necessary  to  have  one  school  in 

each  county,  10135-10137 Improvements  required  in  the  system  of  instruction  in 

the  national  schools,  industrial  training  being  greatly  needed;  suggested  use  of  a book 

termed  “Handicraft  for  Handy  People,”  10138-10148 -Particulars  respecting  the 

working  of  reformatory  schools  in  Ireland  ; exceedingly  valuable  character  of  the  indus- 
trial teaching  the  ein,  10149-10163. 

Several  kinds  of  cottage  industry  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  former  years;  moral  as 
well  as  material  injury  through  the  people  no  longer  being  thus  employed,  10164.  10167, 

10168 Import  of  cheap  English  manufactures  in  displacement  of  home  manufactures, 

the  latter  however  wearing  much  better  than  the  former,  10165,  10166 Very 

large  import  of  straw  envelopes  for  the  wine  and  spirit  trade;  want  of  the  raw  material 

and 
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M‘ Donald,  Peter.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

and  of  industrial  training  in  Ireland  in  order  to  dispense  with  this  imfwit, ,1016 9-'°'74 

Expediency  of  more  tillage  and  less  grazing  land;  increased  employment  thereby, 

10172,  10173.  _ . „ 

Special  facilities  in  Ireland  for  woollen  manufacture  on  a large  scale  ; ; superfluity  ot 

water  power  and  of  idle  hands,  10175-1  0177 Import  of  seven-eighths  of Rhe 

tunmtion  of  woollens  ; extensive  employment  10  be  given  il  this  were  all  made  at  home, 
1017P7 Numerous  artieles  now  largely  imported  which  might  be  cheaply  and  success- 

fully  manufactured  at  home,  10178,  10179. 

Want  of  technical  skill  in  order  that  capital  may  be  forthcoming  for  home  industries, 
lOrte  10181— — Disadvantages  of  small  Irish  manufacturers  on  the  score  of  want  of 
credit’-  difficulty  also  t'.rongh  not  being  able  to  employ  ‘raYf' 

Facilities  under’  the  English  factory  system,  as  at  Sheffield,  whereby  the  small  manu- 
facturer supplies  the  wholesale  firm  for  cash,  10187-10189-7— Advantage  also  from 
the  establishment  of  limited  liability  companies  as  facilitating  home  manufacture, 

Claim  to9  Government  aid  In  the  development  of  Irish  industries ; that  is,  in  view  of 

the  prohibitive  legislation  in  former  times,  1019-2-10198 Direct  interest  of  the  State 

in  making  the  peSple  of  Ireland  contented,  which  they  can  never  be  it  they  Bf* 

remunerative  employment,  ,0.94, 10195-  10.99  —Great  injury  to  England  as  well  as  to 
Ireland  when  able-bodied  emigrants  leave  the  latter  country,  as  lessening  tile  power  of 
production  and  of  consumption,  10196-10198. 

Very  little  value  of  lilt  Irian  canals,  in  their  present  condition,  in  relation  to  commerce, 

1 0200— Great  bar  to  industrial  progress  on  account  of  the  high  and  unequal  rates  on 

he  hash  railways  ; illustrations  to  this  effect,  10200-10205.  .02.6-10227.  0443, 

. ..  Ul-01 ’instances  of  the  unfair  incidence  of  local  rates  as  compaied  with 

hrauJb  rates;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  Dublin  and  other  seaports,  10201,  10205  10443, 

1QAJ  ,0co2 Increased  evil  where  the  lines  are  small  and  poor  and  have  not  suffi- 

dent  rolling  nook,  .0202,  10203.  10224 Reduced  rates  where  there  .s  steamboat 

competition,  and  vice  versa,  10204.  10225.  .. 

Decided  opinion  that  there  should  be  a complete  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways 

under  the  State,  .0206 Comparatively  small  capUal  of  all  the  railways .great 

variation  in  the  value  of  different  lines,  10207-10215 Comparison  between  the  rates 

in  Ireland  and  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway ; excess  in  the  foimei  case, 

10216-10223 Want  of  an  equitable  adjustment  of  through  rates;  great  hardship  to 

Irish  traders  in  tins  respect,  10224 Enhanced  rates  when  good,  pass  over  two  inde- 
pendent lines  10226 Instances  of  the  great  inconvenience  at  junctions,  1022,. 

Pari  taken  by  witness  as  member  of  a sub-committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  m 
circulating  inquiries  upon  the  quest, on  of  Irish  industries,  and  of  the  measures  to  betaken 
tor  their  development  ; report  prepared  by  him  on  the  subject,  10226-10234 
S umma  v of  the  replies  receive^  from  local  authorities  as  to  the  most  effectual  measures 

to  he  adopted  10232 Conclusions  arrived  at,  as  a remit  of  witness  mquir.es  that 

ervit-  evSs  ami  lerieral  discontent  have  resulted  from  the  absence  of  manufacturing 
industries  and  of  remunerative  employment  so  that  the  matter  has  become  an  Imperial 

as  well  as  an  Irish  question,  10233,  10234. 

Statement  strongly  in  favour  of  devoting  a portion  of  the  bog-lands  to  the  cultivation 

of  beet  10235  lo^;-10!68 Advocacy  of  the  planting  of  bog  and  moor  districts, 

includii'o-  the  mountain  peat-bearing  lands ; grounds  for  the  conclusion  that,  besides  giving 
eilensii°e  employment,  planting  could  be  carried  out  on  a large  scale  with  p, -citable 
results,  10235-10245.  10293-10306. 

Further  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  technical  instruction,  and  the  provision  ot  small 
factories  or  elreiiimental  workshops  ; aid  to  be  given  by  the  State,  10246-10255.  .0467, 
10^gg Inexpediency  of  confining  technical  education  to  liandiciafts,  10250. 

Evidence  in  detail  on  the  subject  of  hanks  and  banking  accommodation  in  Ireland, 
witness  submitting  that,  generally,  the  facilities  given  to  traders  and  farmers  are  very 
inadequate,  and  that  an  amended  system  of  advances  is  greatly  needed,  10256-10392. 

10018-109-6.  10433-10442.  10454,  10456-  10486-10501 Liberal  action  of  the 

Belfast  banks  and  of  banks  in  Scotland  in  granting  lacilit.es  to  industries,  10256,  10257. 

10347  10348.  10491,  10492.  10495-10497 Less  interest  of  farmers  m their  holdings, 

and  toss  power  of  borrowing  from  banks,  since  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce, 
10269,  10270.  10307-10317.  10476-10485. 

stromr  complaint  as  to  tile  practice  of  Irish  banks  in  deporting  tile  savings  and  capital 
of  the  Irish  people  for  investment  out  of  the  country,  10276-10281.  10492,  ' “493- 10498, 

1 04QQ Advocacy  of  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  bank,  with  a light  of  issue, 

subject  to  the  condition  that  the  capital  must  be  utilised  within  the  country;  illustrations 
hereon  in  the  case  of  the  Oldham  Bank  and  certain  Colonial  banks,  10279-10292—— 
Statement  on  the  question  of  the  transferable  interest  oi  the  tenant ; limited  extent 

thereof,  10307-10317.  10428-10432.  10477710483.  ...... 

Worthlessness  of  the  land  to  the  farmers  if  they  can  no  longer  make  a profit  out  of  it , 
288.  6 s a llUle 
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M‘ Donald,  Peter.  ( Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 
liltlejf  any,  value  of  the  tenant’s  interest,  through  the  fall  in  prices,' 103 16.  10476-10485 
Want  ol  a large  extension  of  temporary  advances  by  banks,  loans  for  the  erection  of 

factories  not  being  legitimate  banking  business,  10318-10323 Reference  to  loans  bv 

insurance  offices  as  very  different  from  ordinary  banking  advances,  10324-10326. 

- Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a great  depreciation  in  agricultural 
values;  reference  hereon  to  the  present  price  of  calves,  as  compared  with  former  years  • 
10327-10339.  10400-10427  Belief  as  to  the  greater  depression  in  agriculture  than  in 
general  tiade,  10340-10342.  10400-10403. 

Instances  of  individual  success  in  the  development  of  industries,  notably  that  of 

Mr.  Denny  Lane  in  the  starch  manufacture,  10350-10353 Industrialprosperity 

generally  if  in  addition  to  State  aid  there  were  the  fostering  care  of  a paternal  Govern- 
ment, 10350.  1 

Considerable  economy  of  staff,  and  in  payments  to  directors  and  others,  if  there  were 

an  amalgamation .of  the  railways  under  the  Stale,  10354-10358 Several  important 

gaps  between  different  lines,  which  would  be  more  likely  to  be  filled  up  under  Stale 
administration,  10359.  10392-10394. 

Several  distilleries  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  though  they  are  chiefly  concentrated  in 
Dublin;  reference  hereon  10  a distillery  established  at  Belfast  by  a firm  which  formerly 

bought  other  whiskies  and  blended  them  for  sale,  10361-10365 Information  as  to  the 

Irish  whisky  manufacture  generally,  the  different  qualities  made,  and  the  question  of 

legislation  on  certain  points,  10366-10391 Inferior  quality  of  patent  still  whisky,  whilst 

any  whisky  under  two  years  old  is  very  injurious  ; approval  of  legislative  restrictions  on 


3 years  old  is  very  injui.„uo  , 
these  points,  10367.  10373-10383.  10387,  10388. 


, “ >-‘11-  auuuuou  01  me  matt  tax  in  improving  the  quality  of  Irish 

whiskies  genera!  y 10371,  10370 Great  evil  of  an  increase  of  the  spirit  duti  ; injury 

thereby  to  the  whole  community  1,1  Ireland,  10384-10386 Increased  export  trade  if 

the  q.ialny  were  assured  by  legislation;  advantage  also  if  the  import  duty  in  America 

were  reduced,  10387-10391.  J 

impress'011  as  regards  the  Irish  fisheries  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  a brand, 

like  the  Scotch  fisheries,  10395-10399 Increased  depression  of  Irish  aorirulture 

through  the  effects  of  ideuro- pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  10408-10017 

Entire  absence  of  profit  at  lire  present  prices  of  cattle,  10418-10420 Extra  tax 

upon  the  farmer  through  the  enhanced  price  of  labour,  10423-10427 Very  exceDtiooal 

instances  of  land  selling  at  twenty  year's’  purchase,  lo4,8-,043?.  i 0477-1^.83.  P 

Midh'Tn  °r,gwl  ,hard^,iP  10  passengers  of  the  poorer  class  through  the  action  of  the 
of  heb  W ™ Company  in  charging  very  unequal  fares  over  certain  portions 

ot  then  line,  on  account  ol  steamboat  competition  from  Bullion  to  Liverpool ; remedy 

required  in  1 Ins  case,  10445-10453 Very  low  fares  where  there  is  competition  by 

■ sea,  whilst  the  [ugliest  possible  lares  are  put  on  where  there  is  no  competition,  104,8.  ’ 

Indebtedness  of  the  small  tenants  to  the  shopkeepers;  doubt  as  10  this  being  the 

reason  why  the  banks  do  not  make  advances  to  the  former,  10454-10456 Great 

grievance  under  the  extsting  system  of  bankruptcy,  especially  to  wholesale  traders;  endue 

acht'e  to  debtors  to  go  through  themport,  10457-10463 Exceptional  instances  of 

1046°  enallts  becoming  bankrupts;  other  means  of  evading  payment,  10460- 

Porther  statement  as  to  agriculture  being  in  a more  depressed  condition  than  the 

commei cial  interest,  though  the  former  directly  affects  the  latter,  10469,  10470 

Extremely  precarious  position  of  the  Irish  farmer  in  view  of  the  great  facilities  lor  sne- 
“!!:A.A”e"'i‘:TC"m?'!,t!t.,on:  10470-10472— Wretched  prospect  of  farmers  generally 
:ounf.  of  the  many  advantages  of  competitors  in 


throughout  the  United  Kingdom  on  a 

Seta^sy5)^^Sa]",a'7Biimui'is  b}' vesiin® in  «*  sow** 

n’T??11  advantages  under  the  Scotch  banking  system,  as  in  the  case  of  the  National 

Bank  of  Scotland,  10489.  ,049.  , ,0492.  10495-10497 Great  abuse  on  ,he  part  of 

dishonest  deb  ors  1,1  connection  with  bills  of  sale,  10490 Suggestions  with  further 

reference  to  the  increased,  facihites  to  lie  given  by  the  banks,  not  only  as  in  Scotland 
but  on  t lie  Continent  and  in  the  Colonies,  10491-10501.  10503. 

Strong  comment  upon  the  action  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  in  charging 
in  P nfM  OI-nSOaF>  frT°rm  Publlan ‘°  Westport  as  from  Liverpool  to  Westport;  gdev“ 

ance  of  Messrs.  Dixon  Hughes,  & Co.  in  this  matter,  10504,  .0505 Further  review 

ofthecontiol  exeicised  by  the  English  lines  over  the  Irish  lines,  with  explanations 
especially  as  to  the  enhanced  local  rates  in  Ireland  in  comparison  with  the  throuo’h  rates 
ancUs  .0  the  great  ...justice  .hereby  to  traders  at  Dublin  and  other  ports,  10506-10528 

tance  i05ity,052t%0532.a  S ratCS  be"’g  re'adjusted  in  P^portion  to  the  dis- 

shId7SSffwU5li?ali"n  t°f 4the  ,canals>  ;t  being  imperative  that  the  Government 
should  secuie  their  being  put  into  a better  condition  with  a view  to  effective  competition 

with 
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M‘ Donald,  Peter.  (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence)— continued. 

with  the  railways,  10533-10545.  10.548 Unduly  high  rates  upon  the  canals,  10535 

Reference  to  the  Grand  Canal  as  being  fairly  utilised,  10536.  l °539  Special 

facilities  for  canal  construction  in  Ireland  ; numerous  rivers  available  for  the  purpose, 

10536.  10545.  10548 Advantage  of  canals  for  the  conveyance  of  bricks,  minerals,  and 

other  heavy  traffic,  10540. 

Decided  approval  of  the  proposal  that  the  Railway  Commissioners  should  have  power 
to  sit  in  Ii-eland,  10546,  10547 Further  explanation  of  witness’  views  as  to  the  sys- 

tem of  local  schools  desirable  for  the  effective  dissemination  of  technical  knowledge, 

10549- 10551. 

Statement  with  further  reference  to  witness’  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  through 
the  great  depression  in  agriculture  farmers  are  not  in  a position  to  obtain  advances  from 

banks  ; very  exceptional  cases  to  the  contrary,  10551-10559 Belief  that  the  American 

competition  will  go  on  increasing,  and  that  only  in  the  distant  future  will  the  population 
have  become  so  large  as  to  check  cheap  export  to  this  country,  10560-10570. 

M‘ Donald,  Mr.  Report  by  Mr.  P.  M.  M'Donald  (Town  Councillor  of  Dublin),  contain- 
ing details  as  to  the  depressed  condition  of  Irish  industries  and  as  to  the  great  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  with  conclusions  strongly  in  favour  of  a system  of  National 
Government  as  the  best  means  of  applying  the  remedies  required,  App.  785-790. 

better  from  Mr.  M‘Donald  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  Dublin,  18th  July 
1885,  submitting  numerous  illustrations  of  the  unequal  and  anomalous  railway  rates 
between  different  towns,  App.  843. 

M‘ Fadden,  The  Rev.  James.  Letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  M'Fadden,  dated  Gweedore, 
5th  June  1855,  submitting  particulars  respecting  different  kinds  of  marble,  App.  737. 

A 1‘Mahon,  Edward  (Member  of  the  House).  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness,  who 
represents  Limerick  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a member  of  the  North  Dublin  Boaid 
of  Guardians,  8947,  8948. 

Decision  of  the  Board  in  1881  to  clothe  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  with  goods  of 
Irish  manufacture,  instead  of  with  Scotch  and  English  goods,  the  result  being  a reduction 
of  cost  from  1 l.  10  s.  4 d.  per  head  per  annum  to  1 l.  3 s.  10  d.,  or  a saving  <>f  65.  6 d. 

per  head,  8949 Explanation  that  this  saving  is  due  entirely  to  the  superiority  of  the 

Irish  goods,  the  prices  not  being  lower,  8950,  8951. 

Difficulty  at  first  of  the  North  Dublin  guardians  in  procuring  home-made  blankets; 
supply  eventually  obtained  from  a manufacturer  at  Dripsey  (Cork),  the  quality  being  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  English  blankets  and  the  durability  twice  as  great,  8951,  8952. 

9018.  9052-9054 Inferior  quality  of  the  calico  obtained  from  England  as  compared 

with  that  now  procured  from  Messrs.  Pirn  and  other  Irish  manufacturers,  whereas  in  1881 
there  was  not  a yard  of  grey  calico  made  in  Ireland,  8951.  8991-8996. 

Unanimity  of  the  guardians  (Conservatives  and  Nationalists)  in  favour  of  the  use  of 

Irish-made  goods  exclusively,  895'..  9008-9011 Total  of  thirty-three  different 

articles  required,  of  which  only  eight  were  in  1881  made  in  Ireland;  they  are  all  now 

obtained  at  home,  except  trimmings,  8951.  8983,  8984 Adoption  by  .most  of  the 

Irish  unions  of  the  .system  introduced  by  the  North  Dublin  Union  ; great  stimulus  there- 
by to  the  home  wooilen  manufacture,  8952-8956. 

Special  importance  attached  to  a comprehensive  system  of  technical  instruction  in  the 
national  schools,  together  with  industrial  training  in  the  unions,  8957-8973.  90C7 
Disastrous  effect  of  the  famine  of  1846,  as  regards  cottage  industries,  8957.  9108,  9109. 

9111,  9112 Great  importance  of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  disposition  in  the  people 

to  encourage  home  manufacture  and  to  wear  Irish  goods,  8958.  89S8.  9005-9007.  9027- 
9041. -Large  expenditure  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  on  improved  industrial  educa- 

tion ; expediency  of  similar  efforts  by  the  unions  generally,  8959-8973.  9130,  9131. 

Absence  of  any  great  delay,  after  orders  are  given,  in  obtaining  the  blankets  and 
other  goods  manufactured  in  Ireland,  8974-8980 — -Largely  increased  pi  eduction  and 
commercial  prosperity  if  Irish  goods  were  used  by  Irish  people,  the  public  being  gainers 
on  account  of  the  better  quality  than  of  imported  goods,  8981-8990.  9002-9007.  9020 

Exceedingly  durable  and  superior  character  of  Irish  flannel,  as^  made  for  the  North 

Dublin  Union” in  comparison  with  that  previously  procured  from  England,  89S4,  8985. 
9017,9018. 

Preference  still  to  be  given  by  the  guardians  to  Irish  goods  if  only  equal  to 

English  and  Scotch  goods  in  quality  and  price,  8996-8998 Conclusion  that  goods 

generally  maybe  made  as  cheaply  in  Ireland  as  in  .England,  8998  fallacy  ol  the 
notion  that  the  cost  of  coal  is  a deterrent  to  Irish  manufacture,  8999,  9000.  9092.  9094 

Larger  factories  required  for  an  extensive  production  of  calico;  expected  increase  of 

this  manufacture,  9001,  9002 Very  fine  quality  of  Irish  cloth  and  tweeds,  9002. 

9041. 

Very  large  sum  represented  by  the  import  of  hosiery  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Germany,  all  of  which  might  with  great  advantage  to  Ireland  be  spent  upon  home  pro- 
ductions, 9002-9005 Further  statement  as  to  the  excellent  results  ol  the  action  of 
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M‘ Mahon,  Edward  (Member  of  the  House).  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)  -continued. 

S®  7 ,,tb  DubIln  Guai'di.ans  in  contracting  for  Irish  manufactures ; saving  of  about 

>z  e gica,er  durab,Iity  of  the  goods  ii,an 

T ch  on,  “°«  °f  capital  or  credit  if  the  manufacturers 

S>n  "ei«  h 1 nrd,  "er,e  s“fflc,ently  encourfeed  by  the  people  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion , tendency  of  late  to  an  increased  demand  for  home  goods,  9021-0041 Stimulus 

in  Choldin“J'ogo«dU5trl<’S  Wl'™  tl,e  laad  9“esti™  is  settled  and  the  occupier  is  secure 
curse  ,£  #’  9 38’  ?°39'  90.43“90f7-,  91,0 °ijini"n  emigration  is  the  greatest 

wealth, * 904 e!  'S  ever  1,aM,e“d  *»  Maad  i that  is,  on  the  principle  that  labour  creates 

Dublin' Cntet  Tit?  u“' ' 'If?99  ta  th.e  diff«™'  kinds  of  goods  used  in  the  North 
ublin  Union,  and  now  obtained  ill  Ireland  ; precautions  taken  that  they  are  of  Irish 

manufacture,  9048-9097 Large  savings  (on  the  score  of  quality  anil  durability)  if  all 

whether°the  ^ the  example  of  the  North  Dublin  Board  ; question  hereon 

wliethei  the  Local  Government  should  not  take  action  to  bring  about  this  result,  9058- 

Excellent  sffect,  financially  and  socially,  if  the  inmates  not  only  of  the  workhouses  but 
coelom?’  0,'E''“arest  and  »ther  institutions  were  supplied  entirely  with  Irish  goods, 
9073-9077  Statement  on  the  question  of  clothing  for  the  army  in  Ireland  for  the 
police,  railway  servanis,  and  others,  being  obtained  from  native  sources,  9078-9089, 

Boom  for  an  immense  expansion  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  facilities  being  great 

»a?,m,f9U9ra7 fcf'Ml  importance  further  attached  to  disposition  in  the  people  to 

patronise  lush  manufacture  ; gain  to  themselves  thereby,  9094-9096.  9121-9120 

ihe'uoP  adl'cc"c3r  of.tec 'mca!  edeoatmn,  with  suggestions  os  to  the  use  to  be9made  of 
the  national  schools  in  the  matter,  9097.  91  24-9131 . 

Facilities  for  an  extension  of  basket  manufacture  in  Ireland ; osiers  and  willows  for 

the  purpose  might  be  largely  grown,  9098.  9,04-9, , 2 Man, .feature  of  clothes  Z in 

Richmond  Prison  (Dublin),  9099-9101- Superiority  of  the  Irish  to  the  Yoikshire 

yains,  ihere  being  no  shoddy  11,  the  former,  9101-9103 Probable  facilities  for  a large 

Sslfj;'iPr"fi,ClUr'  Ire'and;  '"1”'SS’  ll0"ever-  la  conversant  with  this 

- T-  f-dtter  from  Dr.  M-Nab,  Professor  of  Botany,  &.C.,  to  the  Chabman 

of  the  Committee,  dated  13th  July  1885,  urgingthe  importance  of  instruction  in  biological 
science  and  chemistry  in  reference  to  agriculture,  A/p.  836.  ° 

Macrory,  S.  M (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness,  who  is  a small  landowner  in  the 
oatmeal  mtllmg"  7a3’ 733  . 7 I™**1  » fl°“  «* 

two  thiH! of'rt,  "fl the  m i,nduatry  “f  Ireland  in  the  last  ten  years ; belief  that,  full, 
two- hods  of  the  flom  mills  and  oatmeal  mills  have  been  stopped,  owing  to  the  import 

of  foreign  flour  and  oatmeal,  7331,  7332.  7335,  733,3 Smppage  of  two  flour  mills 

belonging  to  witness,  though  he  still  works  a large  oatmeal  mill,  7331 Necessity  of 

loZri 1 wrs  adoP,!'’S  '?'?  roller  system  of  machinery  (in  lieu  of  mdl-stones)  in  order  to 
successfully  compete  with  American  millers,  7332-7334.  7367-7373.  74 1 3-74 1 7 

Grounds  for  apprehending  a still  more  severe  competition  from  American  oatmeal  than 
fiom  flour  whereas  oats  are  at  present  the  staple  crop  in  Ireland,  7335-7338  — 
Serious  loss  to  farmers,,,  being  deprived  of  the  offal  produced  in  the  bonfe  milling  of 

? aoo't  and  Xf’  7^36'  7346',.  741  '■  74'  = Export  by  witness  to  England  ol  about 

1,400  tons  out  of  1,600  tons  of  oatmeal  produced  by  him,  7338. 

Advocacy  of  asm  a|l  duty  on  all  manufactured  articles  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  whilst  raw  materials  should  still  te  admitted  free,  7339-7345.  7378  7474- 
74l  "7  m i r the  that  a small  duty  on  foreign  flour,  tSch  as  1 

woid’d  grertirb'eSti  e 'Vjr  ” • t “““ ?rla,’,d  as  reSardi  tde  P™«  »f  tread,  whilstit 
\ oulcl  gi eatly  benefit  tile  nulling  interests  and  the  farmers  throughout  the  country  7244 
7345- 7349  7353-  7418-7424.  7454.  * ' 7’  7344. 

Statement  as  to  the  reduced  supply  and  the  increased  price  of  bran  in  Ireland  owing 

to  the  diminished  flour  manufacture,  whilst  bran  cannot  be  profiiabl,  imported  from 
America;  great  loss  thereby  to  farmers,  7344-7348  72-9-7277  7418-7400  T.'.™ 

u^mwlmilnl  Irish  millers  in  favour' of  a duty  on  imported  flour, 

Unduly  high  railway  rates  for  short  distances  iu  Ireland,  though  on  the  whole  the 

rates  charged  admit  of  only  very  moderate  div, deeds,  7354-7357.  7473 -Good  ret 

salts  from  the  mstructron  given  iu  an  agricultural  school  at  TemplemoGe,  7358,  7359 
--Expediency  of  an , extended  system  of  piactical  education  in  farming  suggiS 
fotohe  establishment  of  a Slate  farm  or  Soho  ol  0 f agriculture  in  each  coumf , 73X7396- 

Conclusio:) 
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Macrory,  S.  M.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence")— continued. 

Conclusion  that  the  peat  industry  cannot  be  profitably  worked  on  account  of  the 

difficulty  as  to  drying,  save  at  considerable  expense,  7360-7367 -Failure  ot  some 

negotiations  for  utilising  in  paper  manufacture  large  supplies  of  peat  from  a mountain 
befonaine  to  witness,  7360.  7362-736.5-  7483-7466— Decided  approval  of  a duty  on  all 

manufactured  food  imported,  but  not  on  corn,  7378.  7410.  7453 Heavy  duty  in 

America  on  potatoes  sent  from  Ireland,  7378. 

Great  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  •oatmeal  in  Ireland,  owing  partly  to  the  diminished 
supply  of  milk ; statement  hereon  as  10  Indian  meal  being  used  without  milk,  7379- 

7382/7386-7395 Ncn-adulieration  of  Irish  flour;  inferiority,  however,  of  that  made 

by  mill-stones  instead  of  by  roller  mills,  7383-7385- 

Explanation  that  witness  does  not  propose  a tax  on  imports  from  England,  7402- 
74.07_ — Illustration  of  the  effect  of  import  duties  m America  on  linen  manufactures  in 

diverting  trade  and  employment  from  Ireland,  7408,  7409 -Respects  in  which  the 

flour  made  in  Ireland  from  different  wheats  is  superior  to  the  American  flour;  relative 
quality  of  the  latter  and  of  Austrian  flour,  7425-7427.  7433,  7434- 

Stimulus  to  increased  production  in  Ireland  if  the  cultivators  had  no  rent  to  pay, 

7430-7432 Decreased  area  under  oats  cultivation,  the  price  of  oatmeal  not  having 

varied  much,  but  tending  downwards,  7435~744  1 • 

Diminishing  cultivation  of  wheat  as  not  being  profitable  at  present  prices,  7442-7448 

Probable  advantage  if  an  increased  quantity  of  oats  were  devoted  to  cattle  feeding, 

7440-7452 Effect  of  competition  between  bakers  as  regards  the  price  of  bread  ; re- 

ference hereon  to  the  bakeries  established  by  Sir  John  Arnott  in  Cork  and  Limerick, 
7455-7463. 

Statement  as  to  the  railway  rates  on  flour,  and  the  ground  for  complaint  on  this  score, 

,,(3,-7474 Great  advantage  if  the  railways  were  acquired  by  Government,  and  it 

the  administration  were  centralised  ; facility  thereby  for  a large  reduction  ol  rates,  7473 
Simple  method  by  which  Indian  corn  m'ght  be  giound  into  meal  by  the  lush  mills, 

Difficulty  as  to  planting  upon  the  mountains  on  account  of  the  tenants  and  landlords 
having  separate  interests  in  them,  7487-7491  — Benefit  to  England  as  well  as  to - Ire- 
land by  a small  duty  on  imported  flour,  7492 Decreased  cur.ng  of  bacon  in  Ireland 

owing  to  the  increasing  import  from  America,  where  the  process  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved,  7495~7497- 

Mahony,  Pierce.  Letter  from  Mr.  P.  Mahony  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  dated 
Listowel,  23rd  June  1885,  submitting  sundry  particulars  respecting  the  Keiry  bieed  of 
cattle  and  their  excellence  as  milk  producers,  with  suggestions  for  further  unpiovement, 
App.  753-755- 

Mail  Service  (TJob/head  and  Kingstoion).  Examination  with  reference  to  the  efforts  made 
bv  the  London^ and  North  Western  Company  to  obtain  the  contract  for  carrying  the 
mails  between  Holyhead  and  Kingstown  in  the  year  1883;  eventual  withdrawal  of  the 
company,  upon  which  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  got  the  contract  upon 
their  own  terms,  Findlay  10879-10886 

Manufactures.  See  Bonis.  Capital  Coal.  Citioi 

industries  Glass.  Kelp.  Labouring  Classes.  Linen.  rapei . rear. 
Pov/ins  Prices.  Private  Enterprise.  Remedial  Measures.  Steam  Power. 
Technical  Education.  WaterPower.  Woollen  Manufacture. 

Manures.  Tendency  of  the  use  of  artificial  manure  to  cause  neglect  in  cleaning  out  the 
ditches  for  manure,  and  to  promote  thereby  the  growth  of  rushes,  Kviahan  7920,  7921- 

7040-704" Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  artificial  manure  might  with  advantage 

heviispenssed  with  altogether  in  the  case  of  small  holdings  and  of  large  ttllage  farms,  ti. 

^FloudehinE  condition  of  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manure  in  Ireland;  necessary 
in, porH'f  the  products  required  for  this  manufacture,  Hartley  8e38-8e5,  — Expo,.  of 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  manures,  ib.  8387. 

Laro-o  dealings  of  witness’  firm  in  artificial  manures,  which  are  manufactured  111  Cork 
anMbfe  ^ lugh,  and  unequal  rates  by  railway  from  Belfast  to  different  stations 
gL'MI  9699-57io8990p-9904L-Want  of  a special  rate  when  artificial  manures  are 
sent  in  large  quantities,  9776-9781- 

Comparison  of  the  railway  rales  for  chemical  manure  conveyed  from  Belfast . and  from 

Tlnblii/ Murland  12447-12451 Statement  that  the  principal  mateiial  u.ed  in  the 

manufacture  of  artificial  manure  is  sulphuric  acid  united  with  phosphate  of b™e>  larg 
amount  of  blood  imported  from  the  River  Plate  for  the  same  manulacture,  Srype 12594- 

10rQ8 Increase  in  Ireland  of  the  manulacture  of  chemical  manures , the  total  eon 

sumption  of  these  manures  is  100,000  tons,  of  which  40,000  tons  are  iropoited,  this  be  g 
considered  a great  hardship  by  the  manufacturers,  ib.  1 3289-13303.  g 
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Manures — continued. 

Replies  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Strype  and  Mr.  M.  Mooney  to  questions  addressed  by  the 
Chan-man  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  manure  manufacture,  the  causes  of 
its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  815. 

See  also  Guano.  Seaweed. 

Marbles: 

Admirable  descriptions  of  marbles  in  Ireland : obstacle  to  their  utilisation  throuo-h 

want  of  skilled  workmen,  Sidlivan  186-198 Statement  in  further  explanation  of  the 

want  of  skilled  workmen  as  regards  marble  ornamentation,  it).  36G-372. 

Particulars  respecting  the  several  kinds  of  marbles  in  different  districts  in  Ireland,  lar^e 
quantities  being  worked,  though  there  is  room  for  extensive  development,  Hull  1459- 

1474 Belief  that  marble  for  old  mantelpieces  in  Dublin  came  from  Italy,  ib.  1576, 

1577 import  into  Ireland  of  Belgian  manufactured  marble,  though  this  manufacture 

might  be  conducted  at  home,  ib.  1659,  1660. 

Concurrence  in  the  views  expressed  in  a certain  letter  from  Mr.  T.  N.  Deane  as  to  the 

excellent  quality  of  Irish  marbles,  Hull  1687-1691.  1697 Diffusion  of  coloured  and 

beautiful  marble  throughout  Ireland,  there  being  great  room  for  a large  industry  in 
working  the  quarries  and  polishing  the  marble,  easy  transport  being  much  required,  ib. 

1710-1739.  1751.  1763-1779 Successful  marble  works  of  Messrs.  Richardson  & Co., 

at  Besi-brook  ; export  by  the  firm  to  America  and  elsewhere,  ib.  1713.  1775.  1779 

Great  want  of  facilities  of  transport  for  the  Galway  serpentine,  ib.  1719-17-23 -Absence 

of  any  white  or  statuary  marble  which  could  successfully  compete  with  Carrara  or  Sienna 
marble,  ib.  1728.  1763-1767.  1782-1787.  2009—2011. 

Importance  of  such  technical  instruction  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  marble  manu- 
facture as  may  develope  home  manufacture  to  the  exclusion  of  import  from  Belgium, 

Hull  2012-2014 Numerous  houses  in  Dublin  with  beautifully  carved  mantelpieces 

by  Italian  artists,  many  of  these  houses  being  now  let  as  weekly  tenements,  ib.  201 5- 

2022 Limited  number  of  skilled  artisans  in  Dublin  available  for  the  carving  of  marble, 

ib.  2 140-2142., 

Room  for  very  large  development  in  the  trade  in  marbles  and  stone,  these  beino-  excel- 
lent in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity,  Parkinson  2387-2393 Use  of  marble  in  the 

construction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Dunlewy  (Donegal),  whilst  there  is  also  a 
small  church  there  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  Sir  R.  Kane  3636-3642 — - — Suitable 
character  of  the  marble  from  a quarry  at  Dunlewy  for  statuary  purposes,  except  that  it 
will  not  give,  a uniform  polish,  ib.  3642-3649. 

Operation  of  some  marble  woiks  at  Galway,  water-power  being  used;  particulars  here- 
on as  to  the  different  kinds  of  excellent  marbles  and  granite  in  several  parts  of  the  county, 

for  which  facilities  of  transport  are  much  needed,  O’Hara  5551-5559.  5572-5574 - 

Failure  of  different  attempts  to  develope  different  marble  quarries  near  Galway  and  in 

Connemara;  number  of  quarries  now  worked,  Kinahan  7636.7640.7707 Further 

statement  as  to  the  existence  of  good  white  marble  in  Connemara;  difficulty  hitherto  in 
getting  blocks  large  enough  for  statuary  purposes  from  the  quarries  at  Craigs  and 
Dunlewy,  ib.  7986-7994. 

Conveyance  of  marble  from  Galway  by  rail,  the  rate  being  less  than  a penny  per  ton  per 
mile;  belief  that  this  traffic  is  about  stationary.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9296-9302.  9461,  9462. 

9465 Large  supplies  of  marble  not  far  from  the  Midland  Great  Western  line,  thouo-h 

at  present  worked  only  to  a limited  extent,  ib.  9413-9415 -Very  exceptional  circum- 

stances under  which  some  marble  may  have  been  brought  to  Dublin  from  Bel»-iuin  or 

Italy  more  cheaply  than  from  Galway,  ib.  9461,  9462 The  trader  in  Dublin  for  whom 

the  marble  is  carried  from  Galway  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  rate  charged,  ib.  9461 . 

Letter  from  the  Reverend  J.  McFadden  ; dated  Gweedore,  5th  June  1885,  submittino- 
particulars  respecting  different  kinds  of  marble,  App.  73 7. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Angelo  Fahie  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  Galway  and  other  marbles 
and  the  facilities  required  for  the  development  of  this  industry,  App.  763. 

Replies  by  different  firms  to  questions  addressed  bv  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  stone  and  marble  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the 
remedies  required,  App.  824,  825. 

Return  submitted  by  Professor  Hull  relative  to  the  different  kinds  of  marbles,  the 
localities  in  which  they  exist,  8cc.,App.  829. 

Marriage.  Portions.  _ Prejudicial  effect  of  the  practice  of  farmers  in  the  west  of  Ireland  in 
giving  large  marriage  portions  to  their  daughters  ; doubt,  however,  as  to  the  money  beino- 
permanently  abstracted  from  the  land,  Sir  R.  Kane  3485-3490.  3667. 

Martin 
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Martin  Estate  (Galway).  Advocacy  of  a line  from  Galway  to  Clifden,  through  the  Great 
Martin  estate,  this  property  comprising  nearly  forty  miles  of  coast  with  several  harbours 

and  most  valuable  fisheries,  Keating  6533-6535 Excellent  quarries  on  the  Martin 

estate  for  which  facilities  of  transit  are  urgently  required;  illustration  on  this  point,  ib. 
6535 Very  large  mortgage  upon  the  property,  ib.  68-20. 

Matches.  Successful  competition  of  Irish-made  matches  with  English  matches,  Lane 

439*3- 

Mathematics.  Importance  of  better  teaching  in  mathematics,  as  well  as  chemistry,  in  the 
schools  generally  throughout  Ireland,  Hartley  8632-8636. 

Mayo.  Congested  state  of  part  of  the  county  of  Mayo  as  regards  population  ; poor  condi- 
tion of  the  land,  Sullivan  122-125. See  also  Migration. 

Meagher,  William  (Member  of  the  House).  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  concurs  generally  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  M‘Mahon, 
9132> 9133- 

Effect  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  uncertainty 
of  tenure,  in  depriving  the  people  of  all  incentives  to  industry,  9133.  9143,  91.44-  9 1 47 

Disposition  of  the  people  to  make  sacrifices  in  the  direction  of  encouraginghome 

manufactures  ; great  advantage  on  this  score  if  the  ownership  of  the  soil  were  in  the 
cultivators,  9133,  9134. 

Expediency  of  the  example  of  the  North  Dublin  Union  in  stimulating  Irish  manufae 
tures  being  followed  by  other  unions;  publicity  desirable  in  the  matter,  9135.  9179, 

gl8o Advocacy  of  a system  of  technical  schools  throughout  the  country  in  which 

handicrafts  and  the  use  of  tools  should  be  taught,  whilst  the  national  schools  should  be 

largely  utilised  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  industries,  9135-91 Necessity  of  State 

support  of  technical  schools,  9135 Exceptions  taken  to  the  system  of  instruction  in 

the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  in  Dublin  as  not  being  sufficiently  practical,  ib. 

Approval,  conditionally,  of  facilities  of  bankruptcy  as  a means  of  relieving  farmers  of 

their  indebtedness  to  local  shopkeepers,  9143-9145.  9148-9151 Prosperity  of  the 

tenants  in  the  north  of  Ireland  owing  entirely  to  fixity  of  tenure,  9144.  9146,  9147. 

Belief  that  the  railway  rates  are  in  many  instances  excessive  and  prohibitive  of  trade, 
though  witness  has  had  no  experience  to  this  effect,  9152-9157.  9169-9171  -Import- 
ance of  the  canals  being  independent  of  the  railways,  witness  however  not  having  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  mal-administration  by  railway  companies  in  the  matter  of  canal 
rales,  9158-9161.  9169-9175. 

Opinion  that  the  railways  should  be  purchased  and  administered  by  the  State;  great 
difficulty  otherwise  in  obtaining  the  facilities  and  extensions  necessary  for  industrial 

development,  9162-9168.  9176-9178 Approval  of.  the  canals  being  vested  in  local 

authorities,  and  being  maintained  by  them  in  effective  competition  with  the  railways, 

9169-9174- 

Meath.  Admirable  character  of  the  Meath  grass  lands,  which  have  not  been  broken  foi 
generations,  Kinahan  7589. 

Mechanical  Skill.  Great  want  of  mechanical  skill  in  Ireland,  Sullivan  176-182. 

See  also  Technical  Education. 

Medical  Education.  Undue  attention  paid  to  medical  education  in  Ireland,  as  compared 
with  engineering,  Hartley  8483-8485.  8524j  8525. 

Mercer,  William.  Letter  from  Mr.  W.  Mercer,  dated  6th  June  1885,  complaining  of  the 
preference  given  to  Welsh  over  Irish  slates  in  the  roofing  of  public  buildings,  App. 
725- 

Mercier,  William  T.  Letter  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Mercier,  dated  Moyallon  Flour  Mills 
(Down),  respecting  the  great  depression  in  the  flour  milling  interest,  the  enormous  im- 
ports of  American  flour,  and  the  want  of  a small  protective  tariff,  App.  758. 

Middle  Class  Education.  Great  improvement  needed  in  the  system  of  middle-class  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  facilities  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  at  an  early  age  being  much 

required.  Hartley  8419-8422.  8503-8509 Expediency  of  the  establishment  of  good 

middle-class  schools  throughout  the  country  as  the  foundation  for  an  efficient  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  scientific  and  industrial  education  to  be  completed  at  the  College 
of  Science  and  the  universities,  ib.  8503-8528. 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway  : 

Comment  upon  the  high  and  uneven  rates  over  parts  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 

Railway,  O'Hara  5547-5549 Small  dividend  now  paid  by  the  Midland  Great 

Western  Company,  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to  reduce  their  rates,  ib.  6246. 

Total  of  425  miles  comprised  in  the  system  of  the  railway  ; several  important  towns 
288.  6 T and 
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Midland  Great  Western  Railway— continued. 

and  harbours  served  by  it,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9182-9187 Financial  obstacle  to  further 

extensions  of  the  system,  the  company  now  paying  only  three  per  cent.  ; limited  pas- 
senger traffic  over  the  line,  ib,.  9,219-9223.  9249^-9266. 

Exceptional  circumstances  under  which  traders  may  have  cause  to  complain  of  the 

rates  over  the  Midland  system.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9382 Absence  of  preferential  rates 

for  American  flour  or  other  foreign  imports  conveyed  over  the  Midland  line,  ib.  9394, 
9395 Specially  low  rates  charged  by  witness’  company  in  order,  to  develope  strug- 

gling industries;  readiness  of  the  company  to  carry  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  in  order 
to  develope  new  industries,  ib.  9458,  9459.  9465-9473. 

Manufacture  of  engines  and  rolling  stock  by  the  company.  Sir  Ji.  Cusack  9501-9563 

Practice  of  the  company  to  take  apprentices  and  to  train  them  as  mechanics,  ib.  9504 

Contract  in  Ireland  for  all  the  clothing  of  the  servants  of  the  Midland  Railway 

Company  ; difficulty  at  present  in  procuring  material  of  Irish  manufactures,  ib.  9506- 
95 1 °.  ' 

Evidence  as  to  the  exceeding  inconvenience  to  traders  and  others  in  Sligo  and  through- 
out the  west  of  Ireland  by  reason  of  tlie,  very  inadequate  mail  service  by  the  Midland 

line,  for  which  the  company  are  in  no  way  responsible,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9535-9545 

Very  insufficient  payment  by  the  Treasury  (through  the  Post  Office)  for  the  foregoing 
service;  negotiation  with  the  Postmaster  General  for  an  improved  service  at  a small 
increase  of  cost,  which  has  hitherto  been  refused,  ib.  9536-9545. 

Representation  by  the  Midland  system  of  about,  one-fourth  the  traffic  mileage  in 
Ireland;  importance  of  several  extensions  and  branch  lines  for  the  completion  of  the 

system.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9546-9555 Primary  importance  of  the  cattle  industry  on  the 

Midland  system,  the  corn  and  milling  industries  being  also  considerable,  ib.  9607 

Explanation  as  to  goods  being  conveyed  at  cheaper  rates  to  the  seaports  than  to  certain 
inland  towns,  ib.  9641-9647. 

Gieat  boon  to  the  trading  public  by  the  extensive  reduction  of  rates  which  could  be 
made  by  the  Midland  Company  if  Government  would  take  up  the  debenture  debt  of 
the  company  at  three  per  cent.,  interest.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9648  9653. 

Instances  of  great  hardship  to  passengers  of  the  poorer  class  through  the  action  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Company  in  charging  very  unequal  fares  over  certain  por.tions- 
of  their  lipe,  on  account  of  steamboat  competition  from  Ballina  to  Liverpool ; remedy 
required  in  this  case,  Mc Donald  10445-10453. 

Rather  higher  proportion  of  through  rates  charged  by  the  Midland  Great  Western 

Railway  than  is  the  case  with  other  companies,  Findlay  11522,  11523- Explanation 

that  the  absence  of  railway  accommodation  in  the  centre  of  Iieland  tends  to  make  the 
through  rates  to  the  west  higher  than  to  other  points,  ib.  11 524-1 1526. 

Letter  from  Messrs.  W,  J.  Smith  and  Company,  dated  Waterford,  loth  July  1885,  sub~ 
mitting  strong  complaints  respecting  the  rates  charged  by  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  App.  838,  839. 

Communication  from  the  Company  to  Messrs.  Cantwell  and  M‘ Donald  (Dublin),  in 
June  and  July  1885,  respecting  the  charges  or  rates  on  whisky  between  different  places, 
App.  855. 

See  also  Arigna  Coal  and  Iron  Mines.  Connemara.  Marbles.  Royal  Canal, 
Soap. 

Migration.  Considerable  importance  attached  to  migration  of  labour  in  Ireland  as  distinct 
from  emigration,  Sullivan  1106-1112. 

Advantage  of  migration  as  compared  with  emigration  ; great  difficulty  however  in  pro- 
viding land  in  the  less  popular  districts  on  which  the  people  removed  from  congested  dis- 
tricts might  be  located,  Sir  R.  Kane  3.34 > -3344-  3449-3463.  3668-3670——  Conditions 
desirable  as  to  local  employment  in  .cases  Of  migration,  ib ■ 3668-3670. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  migration  is  ,not  feasible,  .there  being  considerable 

difficulty  in  the  matter,  O’Hara  5606,  5607.  5797,  5798 Further  statement  as  to  the 

obr-tacles  to  a system  of  migration ; reluctance  of  the  peasantry  to  leave  their  own  part 
of  the  country,  there  being  the  further  difficulty  of  want,  of  capital  for  improved  cultiva- 
tion or  tillage,  ib.  6092-6116.  6332-6335. 

Congested  state  of  certain  districts,  as  in  Mayo  : efficiency  of  migration  in  such  cases, 

Keating  6887-6890 Expediency  of  a system  of  migration  being  carried  out  by  the 

State  rather  than  by  the  Migration  Company,  ib.  6889,  6890. 

Miller,  Daniel,  Sf  Co.  Replies  by  Messrs.  Daniel  Miller  & Co.  to  questions  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  coppersmiths  and  brass  founders’ trade,  and  the  causes  of  its  ..decline, 
App.  817. 

Mills  and  Milling  Industry.  See  Bran  and  Pollard.  Flour.  Flour  Machinery. 

Mineral 
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Mineral  Resources ; 

Very  poor  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  this  not  applying;  to  marbles,  Sullivan 
,84.  185 -Failure  of  the  Berehaven  and  other  mines,  on  account  ot  the  immense  pro- 

duction of  cheaper  ores  (copper  and  lead)  in  America  . and  Spain,  ib.  3-22-325  vi- 
dence  in  further  support  of  the  conclusion  th.at  the  mineral  resources  of  Ireland  are  very 
poor, ib.  561-576-  73i>  732.  ■ ■■  , , 

Dissent  from  Professor  Sullivan’s  opinion  as  to  the  limited  mineral  resources  of  Ireland  ; 
especially  large  resources  of  the  Castlecomer  and  Tyrone  districts  Hull  1389  i4«o, 

1481.  1670,  1671.  1917-1920 Much  greater  mineral  wealth  of  Ulster  than  01.  other 

parts  of  Ireland,  ib.  1668-1671. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that- experimental  borings  should  be  made  at  the  Govern- 
ment expense  for  testing  the  local  supplies  of  coat  and  other  minerals  ; incentive  thereby 
to  private  enterprise,  Hull  1495,  >496-  1663-1668.  1680-1684.  1 980- 1 98g ; 

2820-2823.  2863,  2864.  3102-3106  ; Kinahan  7722-7736.  7814-7816—  Sufficiency  of 
1 000  l.  to  make  a commencement  with  experimental  borings,  Kinahan  7728, 

5 Wont  of  experienced  mining  manager,  from  England  or  Scotland;  increased  facilities 
desirable  for  providing  managers  at  home  with  the  required  technical  knowledge,  Hull' 1921 
1031— Inspection  of  mines  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  inspector  also  for  the 

Manchester  District;  outline  of  his  duties,  ib.  2087-2090.  2098-2102 -Want 0 full 

information  and  statistics  as  to  mines  and  mineral  products,  ib.  2158  Appioval  of  a 
mining  school  for  Ireland,  ib.  2159,  21 60. 

Opinion  as.  to  the  excessive  royalties  charged  in  respect  of  mining  operations,  Parkinson 
2441. 

Concurrence  in  Professor  Hull’s  evidence  as  to  the  mineral  resources  of  Ireland  Sir 

R.  Kane  3085,  3086 Exceptional  instances  of  landowners  imposing  prohi ibi tive 

royalties  or  otherwise  stopping  mining  enterprise,  ib.  309.2,  3093-  3°98— pb)Jac^s  to 
profitable  mining  in  Ireland  since  the  great  depression  m the  value  of  metals,  ib.  3<>9o, 

3094.  • 1 

Approval  of  facilities  to  private  enterprise,  in  the  event  of  prohibitory  action  on  the 
part  of  landowners  ; practice  in  countries  where  the  mineral  rights  are  reserved  by  the 

Late,  Sir  R.  Kane  3095-3101 Enhanced  difficulty  in  working  minerals  at.  a profit 

on  account  of  the  depression  in  values,  ib.  3300. 

Inferior  character  of  the  Wicklow  sulphur  ore  to  the  Spanish  ore,  which  is  largely 
imported,  Strype  12588-12593. 

Svuopsis  of  evidence  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  b,  Mr.  Ryder,  nrnsn rot 
the  Avoca  Mineral  Company,  respecting  the  mineral  resources  of  the  county  Wicklow, 
“pp  740-746—  List  of. minerals,  gems,  &0.,  found  in  the  Ball,,, valley  stream  (Week- 
low),  ib.  813. 

Return  of  the  mineral  products  in  different  localities  throughout  the  country,  together 
with  their  nature  or  quality  and  the  purposes  for  which  used,  App.  829-833. 

Great  importance  attached  by  Mr.  O’Malley  to  legislative  ihterftrence  with awiew  to 
the  .successful  working  of  mines  and  quarries  of  slate,  stone,  marble,  to. , copy  ol  Draft 
Bill  prepared  by  him  on  the  subject,  App.  884-888. 

See  also  Aluminium.  Arigna  Coal  and  Iron  Mines.  Black  Band.  Coal 
Copper  Mines.  Gold.  Iron.  Lead  Maes.  Limestone.  Marbles. 
Pyrites.  Slates,  Tin. 

Model  Farms.  Cause  of  the  non-extensio.n  of  model  farms,  Sir  R.  Kane  3117,  3U°  ~ 

ExpedieTcy  of  the  establishment  of  model  farms  as  improving  the  system  of  agncultu.e, 

Hea.de  11862. See  also  Glasnevin  Agricultural  School.  School  Gardens. 

Mooney  Morgan.  Replies  by  Mr.  Morgan  Mooney  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chair- 
manof  the^Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  chemical  and  manure  trades,  the  causes 
of  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  815. 

Mortgages.  Estimate  of  from  ,,500,000  l.  to  0,000,000  i.  a year  withdrawn  from  Ireland 
to  pav  moitga°es  held  in  England  and  Scotland  on  Irish  property,  Keating  6570.  6820 

L Instance  of  a nobleman  with  a nominal  rental  of  12,000  l.  a year,  whose  net  income 

is  less  than  500 1.  a year,  ib.  6810.  6812. 

Motive  Bower.  Suggestions  by  Mr  P.  V.  O'Callagban  on  the  subject  of^ovidm^  cheap 

motive  power  for  arlizans  in  Dublin,  App.  761. See  also  Coal.  Water  1 ow.  . 

Mulberry  Trees.  Practicability  of  introducing  the  mulberry  into  Ireland,  though  it  will 
ripen  only  in  exceptional  seasons,  Sir  R.  Kane  3241- 

Munster  Dairy  School  .-  ...  * 

Beneficial  influence  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  as  regards  the  quality 
butter  and  the  condition  of  the  Cork  butter  trade,  Sullivan  1 54- >6.0.  lb5-  70 
— Advantage  of  the  school,  as  providing  a supply  of  dauy.maids  able  to  obtam 

good  wages,  I.  270 Admirable  result  as  regards  the  girls  who  have  attended,  iS-oie 

Entire  absence  of  sectarian  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  schcol,  ib.  1038, 

,0on Improvements  suggested  in  connection  with  the  school,  tb.  U53- 

„Q8  6 t 2 Excellent 
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Munster  Dairy  School — continued. 

Excellent  results  from  the  Cork  Dairy  Farm,  though  its  operations  are  on  a very 

limited  scale,  Lane  3689.  3838,  3839 Large  produce  in  milk  and  butter  from  the 

cows  on  the  farm,  ib.  3689.  4039. 

Particulars  respecting  the  establishment  and  working  of  the  dairy  school,  the  results 
being  most  satisfactory ; about  80  dairy-girls  are  passed  through  the  school  yearly,  there 
being  a great  demand  for  them  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Sir  G.  Colthurst 

4557-4565 Reference  to  the  immense  improvement  in  Danish  butter,  througli  the 

system  of  technical  instruction  in  dairying,  aided  by  the  State,  as  having  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  ib.  4557 About  200  girls  have  already  been 

turned  out,  ib.  4559 The  girls  usually  stay  for  only  two  months,  and  are  required  to 

pay  3 l.  for  board  and  expenses,  ib.  4560. 

Remarkable  success  of  the  girls  who  have  been  trained  at  the  school  in  taking  prizes 

at  dairy  competitions  in  Dublin,  London,  and  Birmingham,  ib.  .4564 Instance  of  the 

great  improvement  in  local  butter  through  the  employment  of  a girl  from  the  dairy  school,. 
ib.  4568.  4570 Great  aptitude  of  the  girls  in  learning  the  improved  process  of  manu- 

facture, ib.  4569. 

See  also  Butter.  Dairy  Farming. 

Murlavd,  James  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Chairman  of  the  Great  Northern 
of  Ireland  Railway  Company  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company,  11941.  12109.  >2124. 

Total  of  520  miles  of  railway  owned  and  worked  by  the  Great  Northern  Company, 

11942-11945 Particulars  respecting  several  small  companies  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 

eleven  having  been  amalgamated  with  the  Great  Northern  Company  in  the  last  ten  years;, 
great  benefit  conferred  on  the  country  by  this  amalgamation,  11946-11955.  11971-11975. 

12094-12096.  12126-12139.  12148 Material  reductions  as  regards  rates  over  the 

whole  of  the  system  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  since  the  amalgamation,  X 1 953, 
11054- 

Dividend  of  six  per  cent,  paid  by  the  company  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamations, 
which  has  since  declined  to  4^  per  cent. ; diminution  of  dividend,  mainly  owing  to  reduc- 
tion of  rates,  11956-11960.  12075-12080 Large  number  of  third-class  passengers 

carried  by  the  company;  reduced  fares  charged  for  third-class  return  tickets,  11966, 
11967 Cheaper  construction  of  railways  in  Ireland  than  in  England;  the  traffic,  how- 

ever, is  less  in  Ireland  in  proportion  to  cost  of  construction,  1 1968-11975. 

Description  generally  of  the  goods  iraffic  carried  by  the  Great  Northern  Company; 
much  less  mineral  traffic  than  on  ihe  English  or  Scotch  lines,  11976-12006.  12012- 

12021.  12027-12064.  12091,  12092 Clay  for  the  Belleek  Pottery  carried  by  the  Great 

Northern  Company  at  a very  low  rate ; this  pottery  not  in  a very  flourishing  condition 
at  the  present  time,  11985-11988. 

Considerable  coal  traffic  carried  chiefly  from  the  ports  into  the  interior  of  Ireland  ; 
different  conditions  under  which  coal  is  carried  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  England, 
which  accounts  for  the  higher  rate  in  the  former  country,  11989-12001.  12091,  12092 
Small  amount  of  coal  raised  at  Coal  Island,  which  is  entirely  used  locally  for  burn- 
ing bricks  ; large  sum  of  money  spent  in  sinking  a shaft  and  endeavouring,  unsuccessfully, 
to  work  the  colliery,  11994.  11998-12001. 

Construction  of  a line  to  Ballyroney  in  the  expectation  of  iron  ore  traffic ; complete 
absence  of  any  mineral  whatever,  notwithstanding  a traffic  of  900  tons  a week  had  been 

estimated,  12002,  12003 Correction  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Devlin  in  regard 

to  the  rates  charged  for  fireclay  goods,  12007-12011. 

Small  amount  of  fish  traffic  on  the  Great  Northern  line  ; salmon  alone  carried  in 
passenger  trains  at  a high  rate  of  speed,  as  they  cannot  be  conveyed  in  slow  or  woods 

trains,  12012-12021 Proposal  to  make  a light  railway  from  Killybegs,  an  important 

fishing  station,  to  join  the  Great  Northern  line  at  Droiuinin,  a distance  of  eighteen 
miles;  expediency  of  the  Goverment  assisting  in  the  construction  of  this  railway, 
12019-12026.  1 

Considerable  traffic  in  perishable  goods,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  and  meat;  rates 

at  which  carried  to  different  towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  12027-12032 Statement 

that  in  the  south  of  Ireland  cattle  and  pigs  are  usually  carried  alive,  but  that  in  the 
north  the  greater  proportion  is  slaughtered  before  conveyance  by  railway,  12033- 

12039 Explanation  that  the  rates  charged  for  conveyance  of  flax  are  rather  less 

than  2 d.  per  ton  per  mile,  12041-12047. 

_ Information  as  to  the  arrangements  made  in  regard  to  through  rates  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  ; conferences  of  the  managers  of  the  different  companies  held  upon 
all  questions  of  variation  or  alteration  of  rates,  12065-12074.  12081-12086.12111- 

12117.  12142-12147 Different  classification  in  Ireland  for  goods  from  that  in 

England;  it  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  companies  if  the  classifications  corre- 
sponded, 12087-12090. 

Opinion 
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Murland,  James  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Opinion  that  if  the  State  were  to  purchase  the  Irish  railways  they  could  not  be 
managed  so  cheaply  as  they  are  at  present  ; if  the  State  were  to  forego  any  profit  on 
them  such  purchase  would  doubtless  be  beneficial  to  the  country,  12007-12110.  12119- 

12121 Approval  of  the  system  suggested  by  Mr.  Findlay  that  the  four  large  systems 

should  absorb  all  the  minor  systems,  12118-12122. 

Doubtful  expediency  of  a unification  of  all  the  railways  in  Ireland;  grounds  for  this 

view,  12123-12125.  12140,  12141.  12148-12159 Statement  that  the  amalgamation 

of  the  eleven  small  companies  with  the  Great  Northern  Company,  although  it  led 
to  areat  public  advantage,  did  not  lead  to  any  economy  of  management ; continuation 
of  the  staff  of  the  several  companies  in  almost  every  case,  12126-12139. 

Argument  that  if  the  traffic  over  one  of  the  extension  lines  proposed  by  Mr.  Findlay 
should  be  considerable,  the  line  should  be  on  the  uniform  gauge;  expediency,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  traffic  be  light,  of  constructing  only  a light  railway  or  a tramway, 
12159-12163.  12168-12171— — Instances  in  which  steam  tramways  have  been  con- 
structed through  very  poor  districts  at  very  cheap  cost;  advantage  of  such  a tramway 
that  the  Boaid  of  Trade  will  probably  not  insist  upon  all  the  conditions  which  would  be 

imposed  upon  a railway,  12160-12162 Conclusion  that  if  expense  be  notan  object 

it  would  be  obviously  better  to  have  railways  on  the  uniform  gauge  instead  of  tramways, 
12171. 

Canals  which  compete  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  from  Belfast  to.  Coal  Island 
-and  Lough  Neagh  in  the  carriage  of  coals  ; entire  absence  of  arrangement  with  the  canals 
in  regard  to  rates,  12172-12175. 

[Second  Examination.] — Belief  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a complete 

system  of  through  traffic  on  the  Continental  railways,  1 2397-1 2405 Statement  that 

none  of  the  traffic  in  flax  from  Belgium  into  the  north  of  Ireland  comes  upon  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  12406,  12407. 

Contention  that  railways  should  carry  goods  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates,  but  not  so 

low  as  to  deprive  the  shareholders  of  dividend,  12408 Explanation  in  regard  to  the 

through  rates  for  goods  charged  from  New  York  to  Belfast,  12409-12413. 

Doubtful  advantage  of  any  further  amalgamation  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  with 
the  Northern  Counties  system  than  has  been  already  carried  out;  opinion  that  a general 
amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways  would  not  be  any  considerable  gain  to  the  public, 

12414-12427 Further  grounds  for  adopting  an  uniform  classification  for  local  goods 

in  Ireland,  12428-12433. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  rates  charged  for  conveyance  of  coal  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  12434-12446 Comparison  of  the  railway  rates  for  chemical  manure  con- 

veyed from  Belfast  and  from  Dublin,  12447-12451. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  rates  are  not  excessive  for  conveyance  of  flax  from 
the  inland  towns  of  Ulster  to  Belfast  ; admission  that  the  rales  for  flax  are  very  much 

lower  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  12452-12470 Numerous  conferences,  as  regards 

railway  rates,  for  both  England  and  Ireland  ; non-interference  of  Irish  managers  in 
conferences  which  affect  goods  not  passing  over  their  lines,  12464-12469 — —General 
Irish  conference  to  consult  about  rates,  which  meets  at  the  Irish  railway  clearing-house 
once  every  month,  12468,  12469. 

Statement  that  the  rate  charged  for  flax  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  is  only  about 
half  the  rate  they  are  entitled  to  charge  ; contention  that  the  charge  of  2 d.  per  ton  per 
mile  for  valuable  goods,  which  require  such  care  in  transit,  is  an  extremely  moderate 

rate,  12469 Explanation  as  to  the  apparent  preference  given  to  articles  of  foreign 

produce  over  local  produce  passing  over  Irish  lines,  12471-12477 The  through  rate 

for  tea  from  London  to  Glasslough  is  60s.  a ton,  and  not  45s.,  as  has  been  stated, 
12478-12482. 

Further  information  respecting  the  decrease  of  income  from  goods  traffic  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  ; large  increase  of  income  when  there  has  been  a failure  of  crops,  in 

consequence  of  foreign  grain  being  brought  into  the  country,  12483-12488 Difficulty 

in  facilitating  traffic  for  short  distances,  for  the  reason  that  the  locomotive  expenses  are 

much  the  same  whether  goods  go  ten  or  fifty  miles,  12489 Decided  opinion  that  a 

reduction  in  rates  would  not,  as  regards  agriculture,  lead  to  any  considerable  increase  in 
traffic;  belief  that  the  agricultural  produce  which  wants  to  move  does  move  now,  12490- 
12494- 

Additional  examination  respecting  the  low  rate  of  fares,  especially  third  class,  which 
are  charged  on  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway  ; comparison  of  these  rates  with 

the  fares  charged  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Company,  12495-1251 1 Return 

tickets  given  on  the  Great  Northern  line  to  third-class  passengers  for  exactly  five-sixths 
of  a penny  per  mile,  12499. 

Impossibility  of  cultivating  the  hay  traffic  in  Ireland  on  account  of  its  being  sent  by 
rail  unpressed  ; 5 d.  per  truck  per  mile  charged  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  for  long 
288.  6 t 3 distances 
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Mvrland,  James  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued,. 

distances,  1-2512,  12513 Large  amount  of  their  own  work  in  connection  with  their 

rolling  stock  done  at  Dundalk  by  the  Great  Northern  Company,  12514-125161 State- 

ment" (hat  the  scheme  for  the  proposed  railway  between  Armagh  and  Ready  has  fallen 
through  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  raising  the  capital  on  an  insufficient  guarantee 
by  the  county;  local  facilities  given  by  the  Great. Northern  Company  in  the  meantime, 
12517-12527. 

Additional  explanation  with  reference  to  the- method  of  calculating  the  share  which  the 
Great  Northern  Company  receive  of  the  through  rales  for  traffic  passing  over  its  lines, 

12528-12530 Control  exercised  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  over 

the  lines  from  Greenore  to  Dundalk  and  from  Greenore  to  Newry,  which. are  their  own 
property,  12531-1.2533. 

Slow  increase  in  the  quantity  of  goods  traffic,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the. railway 

. clearing-house  of  Ireland,  12534-12537 English  classification  of  goods,  much  more 

comprehensive  than  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  12541. 

Belief  that  there  is  not  much  room  in  Ireland  for  the  extension  of  railways  of  the 

regular  gauge  which  would  be  likely  to  pay,  12542-12547 Opinion  that  the  Board 

of  Trade  regulations  respecting  sidings  are  too  stringent  for  some  of  the  poorer  parts  of 
Ireland,  12548-12554. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the  local  rates  for  goods  conveyed  by  the  Great 

Northern  Company,  12555-12562 Great  importance- to  the  fishing  industry  in  the 

North  of  Ireland  that  there  should  be  a perfect  telegraphic  communication,  12563-12569 

Circumstances  under  which  goods  sent  after  a certain  hour  to  the  Great  Northern 

terminus  in  Dublin  for  despatch:  would  be  returned  asibeing  too  late,  12570-12573. 

Murphy,  Michael.  Letter  from  Mr.  Murphy,  dated  Castle  Island,  9th  J uly  1885,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  a reclamation  of  waste  lands  and  as  to  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  industries  and  natural  resources  of  the  country,  App.  809,  810. 

Murphy  Sf  Sons.  Replies  by  Messrs.  Murphy  & Sons  to  questions  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  copper  and  brass-founders’  trade, 
the  cause?  of  its  decline  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  817. 

Museum  of  Irish.  Industry  {Dublin).  See  College  of  Science . 

Mussels.  Very  little  trade  in  mussels  in  Ireland,  whereas  there  are  some  very  successful 
“ mussel  farms  ” in  France,  where  the  cultivation  was  introduced  by  an  Irishman, 
Kinahan  7560-7563. 

Myers,  James.  Replies  by  Mr.  James  Myers  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  boot 
and  shoe  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  827. 


N. 

National  Bank.  Comment  upon  the  diversion  of  this  bank  from  its  original  purposes. 
M‘ Donald  10280. 

National  Government.  See  Home  Rule. 

National  Schools.  See  Education.  Technical  Education. 

Natural  Resources  of  the  Country.  Abundance  of  natural  resources  in  Ireland  for  the 
supply  of  employment  and  comfort  toils  own  people.  Sir  R.  Kane  3049. 

Nebraska  {United  States).  Special  measures  taken  in  Nebraska  and  other  States  of  the 
Union  for  the  spread  of  forests,  on  account  of  the  evils  of  former  clearances  of  timber ; 
very  large  area  planted  in  Nebraska,  an  “arbor  day”  having  been  established  for  the 
purpose,  Howitz  5342-5354.  536-2. 

Needlework.  Conclusion  as  to  considerable  attention  being  devoted  to  needlework  and 

k sewing  in  the  primary  schools,  Sir  R.  Kane  3120,  3121- See  also  Cottage  Industries. 

Nets  {Coast  Fisheries).  Statement  as  to  the  nets  used  in  the  Irish  fisheries  coming  from 
England,  though  they  might  readily  be  made  in  Ireland  if  there  were  a piscatory  school, 

SuTlivan  1171-1175 Very  exceptional  instances  of  the  fishermen  making  their  own 

nets,  Keating  6490,  6491 Absence  of  necessity  for  technical  schools  in  Connemara  to 

teach  net-making  ;. simple  character  of  this  industry,  which  the  young  people  learn  as  they 
grow  up,  Flannery  13133_13139- 

New  Industries.  Disapproval  of  any  attempts  to  set  up  industries  which  are  likely  to  fail 
under  existing  conditions,  Keating  6680-6684. 

Newton , 
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Newton,  Robert  W.  Replies  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Newton  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  flour  milling  trade,  the  eauses  of  its 
decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  818. 

North  Dublin  Union: 

Decision  of  the  board  of  guardians  in  1881  to  clothe  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
with  goods  of  Irish  manufacture  instead  of  with  Scotch  and  English  goods,  theresult  being 
a reduction  of  cost  from  1 l.  10  s.  4 d.  per  head  per  annum  to  1 l.  3s.  10  d,  or  a saving 

of  6 s.  6 d.  per  head,  M‘ Mahon  8949 Explanation  that  this  saving  is  due  entirely  to 

the  superiority  of  the  Irish  goods,  the  prices  not  being  lower,  ib.  8950,  8951. 

Details  respecting  the  blankets,  calico,  &c.,  procured  by  the  guardians  in  Ireland,  and 
the  excellent  quality  thereof,  M Mahon  8951,  895*2.  8991-8996.  9052-9054— ~ 
Unanimity  of  the  guardians  (Conservatives  and  Nationalists)  in  favour  ol  the  use  ot  Irish- 

made  goods  exclusively,  ih.  8951.  9008-9011 Total  of  thirty-three  different  articles 

required  of  which  only  eight  were  in  1881  made  in  Ireland  ; they  are  all  now  obtained 
at  home,  except  trimmings,  ih.  8951.  8983,  8984. 

Large  expenditure  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  on  improved  industrial  education; 
■expediency  of  similar  efforts  by  the  unions  generally,  MMahon  8959-8973.  9130,  91 3* 

Absence  of  any  wreat  delay  alter  orders  are  given  in  obtaining  the  blankets  and 

other  goods  manufactured  in  Ireland,  ih.  8974-8980 Preference  still  to  be  given  by 

the  guardians  to  Irish  goods  if  only  equal  to  English  and  Scotch  goods.in  quality  and 
price,  ib.  8996-8998. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  excellent  results  of  the  action  of: the  North  Dublin 
guardians  in  contracting  for  Irish  manufactures;  saving  of  about  800 1.  a year  on 
account  of  the  superior  quality  and  greater  durability  of  the  goods  than  those  from 
England  and  Scotland,  M‘ Mahon  9008-9020. 

Particulars  with  further  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  goods  used  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union  and  now  obtained  in  Ireland ; precautions  taken  that  they  are  ot  Irish 

manufacture,  M‘ Mahon  9048-9057. 

Nut  Trees.  Very  little  .planting  of  nut-trees  in  Ireland,  Keating  6434,  6435. 


0. 

Oaten  Bread.  Very. limited  extent  to  which  oaten  bread  is  now  used,  Keating  6517. 

Oatmeal.  Import  of  oatmeal  from  Scotland  for  porridge,  there  being  at  the  same  time  an 

export  to  America,  Keating  651 7 Decreasing  use  of  oatmeal  and  increasing  use  of 

wheat  by  the  people  of  Scotland  ; opinion  that  they  are  losers  thereby,  ib-  6615-6619. 

Grounds  for  apprehending  a still  more  severe  competition  from  American  oatmeal 
than  from  flour,  whereas  oats  are  at  .present  the  staple  crop  in  Ireland,  Macrory  7335- 

Export  by  witness  to  England  of  about  1,400  tons  out  of  1,600  tons  of  oatmeal 

produced  by  him,  26.7338. 

Great  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  oatmeal  in  Ireland,  owing  panly  to  the 
diminished  supply  of  milk  ; statement  hereon  as  to  Indian  meal  being  used  without 

milk,  Macrory  7379-7382.  7386-7395 Decreased  area  under  oats  cultivation,  the 

price  of  oatmeal  not  having  varied  much,  but  tending  downwards,  ib.  7435-7441. 

Oats.  Higher  price  of  oats  and  barley  at  present  than  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 

Sir  R.  ’Kane  3584.  3626,  3627 Profitable  growth  of  oats  and  barley  under  certain 

conditions,  the  continuance  of  which  is  threatened,  Lane  4328-4332 Probable 

advantage  if  an  increased  quantity  of  oats  were  devoted  to  cattle  feeding,  Macrory  7449- 
7452. 

Unequal  railway  rates  for  oats  from  Trew  and  Moy  to  Glasgow  and  to  Liverpool, 
Tohall  11272,  11273. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Oatmeal. 

O'Callaghan,  F.  V.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  P.  V.  O’Callaghan,  dated  Merrion  (Dublin), 
9U1  May  1885,  on  the  subject  of  straw-plaiting,  straw  envelopes  for  bottles,  and  the 
great  need  of  a cheap  motive  power  (steam,  water,  or  gas),  App.  760-762. 

Ochre.  Export  from  Ireland  of  a limited  quantity  of  ochre,  Sullivan  329,  330 

Successful  trade  carried  on  at  Oyoca  (Wicklow)  in  the  manufacture  of  ochre,  Hartley 
8277-8.282. 

Offals.  Various  trades  lost  to  Ireland  through  the  offals  of  animals  not  being  available, 
011  account  of  the  system  of  live  export,  Sullivan  352-354. See  also  Dead  Meat. 
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O’Hara,  Lieutenant- Colonel  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  Chairman 
of  the  Town  Harbour  Commissioners  of  Galway,  and  is  Poor  Law  Auditor  for  the 
district  comprising  Mayo,  Galway,  and  the  greater  part  of  Clare;  he  is  also  Chairman 
of  the  Jute  Spinning  Company  at  Galway,  5509-5512. 

Origination  of  the  Jute  Spinning  Company  in  1867  or  1868,  it  having  worked  very 
successfully  till  1874;  ownership  of  more  than  half  the  shares  by  witness,  5513 Pre- 

judicial effect  upon  the  Company  through  the  increasing  import  of  foreign  flour;  great 
decrease  caused  thereby  in  the  supply  of  sacks  to  millers,  though  the  number  of  looms 

has  been  increased  from  thirty-five  to  sixty,  5513,  5514 Disaster  to  the  Irish  milling- 

trade  by  the  growing  import  of  American  flour;  grounds  for  apprehending  still  larger 
imports,  5513.  5518,  5519.  5640-5642.  5721-5725. 

Obstacle  to  competition  with  foreign  flour,  the  freight  being  very  moderate  on  account 

of  the  “ offal”  not  being  included,  551 4,  5515.  5642.  5723-5725- Large  increase  in 

the  price  of  bran  and  pollard  since  the  increasing  import  of  foreign  flour  ; serious 
injury  thereby  as  regards  the  feeding  of  pigs,  cattle,  and  poultry,  5516, 5517.  5642, 
5^43-  5725 Regulation  of  the  price  of  the  loaf  by  the  local  price  of  wheat,  5520. 

Practical  stoppage  of  export  of  sacks  by  witness’  company  to  Russia  and  America  on 

account  of  the  import  duties  in  those  countries,  5521 Decline  of  the  Galway  brush 

trade  since  1874,  owing  to  German  competition,  5522 Thriving  clog-making  trade 

formerly  at  Galway,  this  having  entirely  gone,  5523,  5524.  5764 Manufacture  of 

baskets,  but  only  lor  local  use,  5525. 

Great  want  ol  technical  education,  so  that  the  people  may  be  more  competent  to  earn 

higher  wages,  5526-5529.  5536.  5609,  5610 Necessity  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 

the  tillage  being  at  present  very  defective,  5530-5533.  5536 Importance  also  of  the 

girls  at  the  national  schools  being  taught  household  work,  instead  of  their  looking 
forward  to  become  teachers,  5534~5537-  5621.  5673,  5674. 

Sundry  particulars  respecting  the  present  condition  of  Galway  Harbour  (witness 
being  Chairman  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners),  the  expenditure  upon  its  improvement, 
and  the  further  works  and  outlay  required  ; facilities  for  extension,  whilst  trade  would  be 

greatly  promoted  and  enlarged,  5538-554* Prejudicial  efFect  upon  the  line  fishermen 

since  trawling  has  been  allowed  so  close  to  the  shore,  5542,  5543.  5726-5733. 

Yery  insufficient  railway  facilities  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  an  extension  to  Clifden  and 

the  Connemara  district  being  much  required,  5544-5546.  5554 -5550.  5566-5574 

Particulars  respecting  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  provide  a railway  to  Clifden,  under  the 

Tramways  Act;  heavy  local  tax  involved,  5345,  5546.  5566-5570.' 5608.  5655-5658 

Conclusion  that  Government  aid  is  essential  for  lines  in  this  and  other  poor  districts,  5545, 

5546-  5566-5570.  5608,5609 Comment  upon  the  high  and  uneven  rates  over  parts  of 

the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  5547-5549. 

Operation  of  some  marble  works  of  Galway,  water  power  being  used ; particulars 
hereon  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  excellent  marbles  and  granite  in  several  parts  of  the 

county,  for  which  facilities  of  transport  are  much  needed,  5551-5559.  5572-5574 

Exceptional  instance  of  success  in  the  case  of  the  distillery  at  Galway,  5560,  5561. 

Difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  Mount  Bellew  Tramway,  the  contractor  not  being  able 

to  obtain  the  capital  under  the  Tramways  Act,  5562-5566 Local  tax  of  2 s.  8d.  in 

the  £.  involved  in  the  case  of  the  Clifden  project,  whereas  the  baronies  interested  could 
not  pay  more  than  6 d.  in  the  £.,  5566-5568.  5655. 

Very  large  lobster  fishery  on  the  Galway  coast,  near  Clifden,  for  which  transport 

facilities  are  much  required,  5571,  5572 Great  distress  on  the  west  coast  through  the 

collapse  of  the  kelp  industry,  though  there  is  now  some  prospect  of  a revival  of  kelp 

burning,  5575-5582.  5739.  5793 -Value  of  seaweed  as  manure  for  potatoes;  difficulty 

as  to  transport,  5569-5582. 

Mischievous  effects  of  the  emigration  of  the  able-bodied  labourers,  the  land  greatly 

deteriorating  through  bad  tillage,  5583-5588 -Very  impure  stuff  used  under  the  name 

of  guano,  5588-5590 Want  of  Government  inspection  for  securing  supplies  of  good 

seed,  5591-5593 Advantage  of  agricultural  schools  for  teaching  children  the  rudiments 

of  agriculture,  5593,  5594. 

Obstacles  to  the  successful  establishment  of  factories  in  the  interior  of  the  country  on 

account  of  the  enhanced  price  of  coal,  5595-5600 Degeneracy  of  Connemara  ponies 

through  the  want  of  sires  ; disappearance  also  of  the  best  brood  mares,  5601- Advan- 

tage if  prizes  were  given  for  proficiency  in  horse-breeding ; expediency  of  a system  of 
Government  inspection  rather  than  of  local  shows  for  this  purpose,  5602-5605. 

Giounds  for  the  conclusion  that  migration  is  not  feasible,  5606,  5607.  5797,  5798- — 
Importance  of  thecountry  being  opened  up  by  railways  and  of  employment  being  facilitated 

in  different  ways,  as  a means  of  checking  emigration,  5608,  5609 Suggestion  that 

loans  to  special  industrial  enterprises  might  be  made  through  the  Board  of  Works,  5600. 

5883. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  technical  instruction,  instead  of  boys  being 
so  taught  that  they  seek  to  become  shop  boys  or  0^8,5609.5664.5672-5675.5693- 

5696. 
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O’Hara , Lieutenant- Colonel  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

5696,  5919 Great  difficulty  of  witness  in  obtaining  factory  hands  prepared  to  stick  to 

the  work,  and  ambitious  to  earn  higher  wages;  necessity  of  obtaining  all  his  overseers 
and  skilled  bands  from  Scotland,  5609-5620.  5665-5677.  5679-5704  57 '6-5720. 

Decided  approval  of  planting,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  timber,  but  as  a means  of 

shelter  in  the  open  mountain  districts,  5621-5623 Want  of  compulsion  in  the  matter 

of  arterial  and  other  drainage;  expediency  of  enlarging  the  system  of  main  drains 

started  in  1848;  5623-5627 Suggestion  that  if  the  landlords  were  induced  to  sell 

in  small  lots  many  former  emigrants  would  probably  become  purchasers,  and  would 
return  to  settle  in  Ireland,  and  would  take  the  old  people  from  the  holdings  where  they 
were  left  by  the  emigrants,  5628.  5631,  5632. 

Room  for  an  extensive  reclamation  of  waste  land,  but  not  of  bog,  5629 -Require- 

ment of  a minimum  of  twenty  acres  for  the  support  of  a man  and  his  family ; utter 

insufficiency  of  six  acres,  5633-5636 Decline  of  trade  throughout  the  kingdom 

generally  since  1874  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  5637-5639. 

Explanations  respecting  the  causes  of  failure  of  the  Tramways  Act,  and  the  changes 
required  to  make  it  workable ; advantage  if,  with  other  changes,  there  were  a better 
guarantee,  and  if  the  Treasury  contribution  were  paid  direct  to  the  company  in  each  case, 

5644-5663.  5845-5858 Suggestion  that  the  expense  of  preparing  plans  and  serving 

notices  should  not  be  necessary  a second  time  when  a scheme  is  rejected  by  the  Privy 

Council,  or  in  the  final  stage,  5658,  5659.  5927>  59*8 Proposal  that  any  earnings  in 

excess  of  the  five  per  cent,  guarantee  should  partly  go  towards  relief  of  the  ratepayers, 
5660-5663. 

Difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  reluctance  of  Irishmen  to  work  hard  in  their  own 
country,  though  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  the  hardest  work  is  done  by 
them;  defective  system  of  education  and  bad  surroundings  at  home,  5664-5678.  5742 

Higher  wages  and  better  food  than  twenty  years  ago,  5668-5670— — Considerable 

difficulty  sometimes  experienced  by  witness  in  obtaining  supplies  of  unskilled  labour  at 

Galway  ; varying  wages  paid,  5679-5692 Advantage  of  the  technical  training  given 

by  the  Christian^Brothers  at  Galway  ; probable  emigration  of  many  of  the  young  people 
thus  enabled  to  earn  good  wages,  5697“57°4-  5778-578°- 

Further  information  respecting  the  working  of  witness’ jute  factory  ; advantage  in  the 
wages  beino-  somewhat  less  than  at  Dundee,  and  in  the  rent  being  only  nominal,  5709~ 

r720 Particulars  respecting  the  practice  of  trawling  off  the  Galway  coast,  with 

suggestions  as  to  the  restrictions  required,  5726~5733-  58o5_58l°  Excellent  fishing- 
banks  outside  Arran  Island,  there  being  plenty  of  fish  along  the  coast  generally  ; facilities 

required  for  their  development,  5730.  5737,  5738.  5811-5820 Failure  of  a company 

started  some  years  ago  for  fishing  at  some  distance  outside,  5734. 

Considerable  traffic  of  different  kinds  to  be  conveyed  over  the  proposed  line  to  Clifden, 
5735  5"36.  5859-5871 Emigration  and  other  causes  to  which  the  imperfect  cultiva- 

tion of  the  land  is  owing,  though  there  are  many  instances  of  industrious  men  doing 

well,  5740-5745 Large  importation  of  shoes  into  Galway,  5746. 

Further  consideration  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tramway  construction  in  the 
west-  doubt  as  to  horse  tramways  answering  the  required  purpose,  5747“5763«.  58l9> 

,820 Advantages  to  be  derived  from  Government  aid  in  the  construction  of  lines  in 

poor  districts  where  the  money  or  a guarantee  cannot  be  provided  locally ; the  poorer 
baronies  could  not  pay  more  than  6 d.  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation,  5760-5763.  5»45- 

,860 Sufficient  supply  of  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  bobbins  and  spools  as  well  as 

of  clogs;  factory  at  Tuam  for  the  former  purpose,  5764-5772-  5889-5892. 

Considerable  extent  of  land  in  the  west  suitable  for  planting,  as  with  the  alder  and 

the  birch  ; heavy  expense  necessary  for  fencing,  577'2— 5777-  5788-5792*  Doubt  as 
to  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  possession  of  occupied  laud  in  order  to  plant  if,  5775“ 

5777-  5788“5792<  5799-58o4-  . 

Excellent  results  from  the  Industrial  Schools  Act ; particulars  as  to  the  operation  ot 

the  male  industrial  school  at  Galway,  5778-578°*  5905-5916 Deeded  advantage 

from  the  extension  of  technical  instruction,  as  distinct  from  reading,  writing,  and 

arithmetic,  5781 Difficulty  as  to  fitting  girls  through  the  schools  for  domestic  service, 

though  much  might  be  done  in  this  direction,  57S2-5787. 

Room  for  a large  extension  of  the  kelp  industry  on  the  west  coast;  ample  supplies  of 
seaweed  for  the  purpose,  5793-5796.  5893,  5894— -Further  statement  as  to  the  dis- 
inclination of  Irishmen  to  work  hard,  continuously,  in  Ireland,  though  whilst  they 

actually  are  at  work  in  factories,  &c.,  they  do  very  well,  5821-5827- Grounds  tor  the 

conclusion  that  labouring  men  in  Galway  county  do  not  work  hard  except  when  they 

work  on  their  own  account,  5828-5844 Very  good  wages  in  the  county,  5»4°- 

5842, 

Importance  of  the  proposed  Clifden  line  as  opening  up  a large  tourist  traffic,  &c.,  and 
as  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  lime  for  the  improvement  ot  the  soil  in  Connemara, 
*850-5871 Want  of  much  better  banking  accommodation  in  the  west  in  the  way  ot 
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O'Hara,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — . continued . 
loans  and  advances ; much  more  liberal  system  in  Ulster,  and  in  Scotland,  5872-5888 
— Advantage  as  regards  the  kelp  trade  if  Government  circulated  information  as  to 
prices  or  value,  5895-5904. 

Further  statement,  as  to  the  advantage  of  some  technical  instruction  in  the  national 
schools,  and  as  to  the  effect,  of  the  present  literary  education  in  causing  a disinclination 

for  manual  labour,  59]9“5926 Approval  of  tenants  being  empowered  to  join  together, 

and  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  carry  out  an  arterial  drainage  scheme  in  cases  where 
the  proprietors  fail  to  join,  5929-5933. 

[Second  Examination.']— Great  importance  of  the  provision  not  only  of  better  harbour 
accommodation  for  the  fisheries  on  the  west  coast  but  of  railway  nr  steamboat  facilities 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  fish  to  market ; responsibility  of  the  State  in  this  direction, 
5934-5937- 

Further  reference  to  the  rejection  of  the  Clifden  railway  scheme,  and  to  the  unduly 

heavy  taxation  which  it  imposed  upon  the  local  baronies,  5938-5943 Good  policy  for 

the  State  to  aid  poor  localities  in  raising  the  required  funds  for  railway  or  tramway  ex- 
tension, 5944,  5945y Probable  advantage  if  ti>e  jurisdiction  as  to  schemes  rested  with 

county  boards,  as  being  elected  bodies,  instead  of  the  grand  juries,  5946-5951. 

Injury  from  the  extensive  import  of  American  flour  not  only  to  the  Irish  millers 

but  to  shipowners,  farmers  and  labourers,  5952-5955 Obstacles  to  the  successful 

competition  of  the  Irish  with  the  American  farmer  in  view  of  the  rent  and  taxation  in 

the  former  case,  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  climate,  5956-5963 Advantage  of  a 

Government  land  purchase  scheme  by  which  the  occupier  might  become  the  proprietor, 
5958 Bar  to  competition  under  the  present  one-sided  free  trade  ; advocacy  of  a pro- 

tective duty  on  flour  and  other  manufactured  goods,  5964-5967. 

Want  of  Government  control  of  the  railways,  rather  than  of  State  management,  5968 
■ — —Prohibitive  rates  on  the  Midland,  Great  Western,  and  other  lines, °it  being  very 
desirable  to  empower  some  public  body  to  revise  the  rates  within  certain  limits,  5969-5977 

* Cheaper  carriage  from  London  to  Galway  by  sea  than  from  Dublin  (0  Galway  by 

railway,  5970. 

Very  small  capital  of  the  Galway  Jute  Spinning  Company;  great  difficulty  in  raising 

capital  or  in  keeping  the  works  going,  on  account  of  the  depression  in  trade,  5978 - 

Check  to  commercial  transactions  through  the  banks  not  lending  upon  bills  of  ladino-  or 

goods  in  stock,  5978-5990 Disadvantage  to  farmers  and  other  borrowers  from  banks 

under  the  system  of  three  months’  bills,  5991-5994. 

Great  improvement  if  there  were  small  local  banks,  under  local  management  and  with 
local  capital,  for  making  ad  vances  lo  farmeis,  in  lieu  of  the  system  of"  borrowing  from 

the  “gombeen”  man  at  usurious  rates  of  interest,  5998,  5999-6004 Beneficial  and 

successful  results  anticipated  from  the  establishment  of  a State  industrial  bank  for  the 
promotion  and  help  of  Irish  industries  generally,  6000-6003. 

Difficulty  as  to  carriage  even  if  the  coal  of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  suitable  for  the 

Galway  Jute  Factory,  6005-6010 Depression  of  trade  and  import  of  foreign  flour,  owing 

to  which  the  Jute  Company  lias  for  the  last  few  yearn  been  unable  to  pay' any  dividend, 

6011-6013 Sufficient  supply  of  local  labour  generally  avadable,  the' wages  of  ordinary 

labourers  In  ing  from  2 s.  to  2 s.  6 d.  a day,  6014-6021.  6026. 

Examination  in  detail  with  further  reference  lo  the  qualifications  and  earnings  of  the 
different  classes  of  Irish  employes  under  witness;  decided  aptitude  at  learning,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  wanting  steadiness  and  ambition,  witness  finding  it  necessary  to 

employ  about  half-a-dozen  Scotch  overlookers  at  higher  wages,  6o22-6u62 Difficulty 

in  accounting  for  the  greater  industry  and  hard  work  of  the  Irish  lower  classes  out  of 
their  own  couulry  than  in  it,  6049-6069. 

Great  injury  to  the  land  by  the  former  practice  of  burning  the  surface,  and  by  the  use 

of  guano  instead  of  other  manures,  6071,  6072 Incentive  to  improved  cultivation 

where  the  tenant  has  a right  of  occupancy  ora  statutory  term,  6073-6076 Want  of 

training  or  technical  instruction  owing  to  which  girls  in  Ireland  are  very  unfitted  for 
domestic  work,  6077-6080. 

Undue  diversion  of  children  from  the  schools  to  work  in  the  fields,  6081-6083 • 

Entire  failure  of  the  system  of  primary  education  to  produce  any  beneficial  effects  as 
regards  national  industries,  6084-6086 — -Great  want  of  school  farms  and  other  facilities 
for  agricultural  instruction,  6087-6091. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  obstacles  to  a system  of  migration ; reluctance  of  the 
peasamry  to  leave  their  own  part  of  the  country,  there  being  the  further  difficulty  of 

want  of  capital  for  improved  cultivation  or  tillage,  6092-6116.  6332-6335 Very  bad 

prospects  of  grass  farms,  whilst  tillage  farms  are  in  a still  worse  state,  6097-6104 

Advantage  further  attached  to  the  return  of  emigrants  with  capital  from  America  if  land 
could  be  purchased  by  them  in  lots  of  from  too  to  200  acres,  6105-6108.  6124-6134. 

Further  deprecation  of  the  extensive  emigration  of  the  able-bodied,  whilst  the  children 

and 
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and  old  people  are  left  behind,  6106,  6107:  6117-6123.  6313.  6331-  6339-634?— 
Explanaiion  that  there  has  been  no  decline  in  the  Galway  flour  trade,  but  only  in  the 
milling  trade,  though  improved  machinery  has  gradually  been  adopted,  6135-0130 
Former  manufacture  of  clogs  entirely  for  export,  6139* 

Evidence  with  further  reference  to  the  practice  of  trawling  in  Galway  Bay,  and  the 
injurious  effect  thereof  as  diminishing  the  supply  for  local  wants,  6140-6154  Way  in 
which  the  Galway  lobster  fishery  is  conducted,  6155-6160. 

Further  explanations  in  connection  with  the  proposed  line  from  Galway  to  Clifden, 
and  the  difficulties  under  the  Tramways  Act  as  to  baronial  guarantees  and  the  provision 
of  capital  for  this  and  similar  undertakings,  6161-6182— Statement  as  to  the  line 
sanctioned  from  Mount  Bellew  to  Woodlawn  not  being  yet  m progress ; that  is,  through 
the  defective  working  of  the  Tramways  Act,  6165-6179. 

Doubt  as  to  the  burning  of  seaweed  for  kelp  paying  better  than  using  it  for  manure ; 

difficulty  in  the  latter  case  as  to  carriage,  6183-6194- Very  good  class  of  stallions  in 

Gal  wav  • belief  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  Arab  stallions  were  introduced, 

6195-6200 Very  suitable  climate  of  the  west  of  Ireland  for  the  rearing  of  horses, 

6200-6203. 

Objectionable  system  of  tenants  in  Galway  county  as  to  the  sub-letting  of  grass 

land,  6204-6200 Character  and  extent  of  the  drainage  m the  county,  621 1-6214 

Further  statement  respecting  the  want  of  better  banking  facilities,  and  the  extra  charge 
of  one  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Irish  as  compared  with  English  bills,  6215-6222. 

Difficulties  as  to  coal  supplies  and  transit  further  considered  ; obstacles  on  this  score 

to  the  development  of  industries  inland,  6223-6237 Pressing  want  of  cheap  facilities 

of  transit  not  only  for  coal  inwards  but  for  goods  outwards,  6234-6237  Partial 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Nimmo’s  scheme  for  connecting  the  loughs  m the  west  with  each  other 
and  with  the  «ea  has  been  carried  out ; engineering  obstacles  m the  way,  though  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  if  the  entire  scheme  could  be  completed,  6238-6257. 

Comment  upon  the  working  of  the  railway  between  Galway  and  Castlebar,  6244- 
Failure  of  the  railway  system  in  the  west  of  Ireland  generally  as  regards  cheap  facilities  ; 
special  requirement  of  water  competition,  6244-6257— -Difficulties  in  carrying  out  a 
short  junction  line  much  wanted  between  Tuam  and  Claremorns,  6245  Small  divi- 
dend now  paid  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company,  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
reduce  their  rates-,  6246. 

Great  importance  of  canal  competition  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  a reduc- 
tion of  railway  rates,  6247-6257 Value  of  a railway  through  the  Clifden  district  as 

causing  increased  employment  and  as  checking  periodical  famines,  6255  -uouot  as  to 
there  being  200,000  acres  of  land  in  Galway  county  not  paying  so  much  as  1 s.  an 
acre  rent,  6258-6262. 

Exceptional  instances  of  industrial  teaching  in  the  county  Galway,  6263.  6297  — 
Decided  approval  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  schools  throughout  the  county;  refer- 
ence hereon  to  the  complete  system  under  the  Agricultural  Department  in  the  United 
States,  6264-6268.  6306-6309: Consideration  of  the  practice  in  Ireland  as  to  pro- 

curing agricultural  seeds,  these  being  frequently  mixed  and  of  inferior  quality;  great 
importance  of  some  prompt  remedy,  6269-6284. 

Absence  of  any  dairy  school  in  the  Connemara  district;  advantage  if  one  could  be 

established,  6285-6288 Natural  intelligence  and  aptitude  of  the  young  people 

employed  in  witness’ jute  factory,  though  he  repeats  that  they  are  not  steady  workers, 
and  thereby  fail  to  qualify  themselves  for  good  w ages,  6289-6292. 

Success  of  Irish  youths  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  Civil 
Service  ; improvement  if  these  qualified  instead  at  agricultural  colleges  and  training 

school®  6203-6309 Entire  concurrence  in  the  view  that  Ireland  has  been  too  much 

depopulated  by  emigration,  and  that  labour  is  the  main  essential  of  industrial  prosperity 
and  of  wealth,  63111-6315. 

Extensive  scale  on  which  re-afforestation  should  be  carried  out,  so  that  Government 

alone  could  accomplish  it,  6316 Proposals  in  former  times  under  Act  of  Parliament 

for  an  extension  of  planting ; reference  especially  to  an  Act  of  1765,  though  it  was.  not 

acted  upon,  6317-6320 Great  want  of  trees  in  the  west  of  Ireland  as  a shelter  against 

the  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  and  as  a means  of  protecting  the  soil  and  of  aiding  arterial 

drainage,  6321-6328 Probability  that  trees  by  the  side  of  rivers  improve  the  fisheries, 

though  in  the  west  fish  are  abundant  in  the  absence  of  trees,  6329,  6330. 

Approval,  under  certain  conditions,  of  emigration  by  families  ; expediency,  however,  of 
Government  funds  being  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country  rather  than  to  anv  form  of  emigration,  6331-6336.  6339-6348—— Importance 
of  Government  control  of  the  railways,  with  a view  to  greatly  increased  facilities  tor 
the  tan.t  of  goods.  6349.  6350.  ^ O'Malley, 
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O'Malley,  George,  Q.c.  Statement  by  Mr.  George  O’Malley  submitting  information  and 
suggestions  in  detail  on  the  subject  of  planting,  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  fishing. 
App.  881-884. 

Great  importance  attached  by  Mr.  O’Malley  to  legislative  interference  with  a view  to 
the  successful  working  of  mines  and  quarries  of  slate,  stone,  marble,  &,c. ; copy  of  draf 
Bill  prepared  by  him  on  ihe  subject,  App.  884-888. 

O'Neill,  Anthony.  Replies  by  Mr.  Anthony  O’Neill  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  coach-building  trade,  the  causes  of  its 
decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  815. 

O'Neill,  Son,  and  Thompson.  Statements  by  this  firm  in  reply  to  questions  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  cutlers’  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App. 

Osiers.  Osiers  might  be  planted  round  the  fringes  of  the  bogs,  but  not  in  the  bogs,  Sir 

11.  Kane  3080,  3061 Illustration  of  the  neglect  of  opportunities  in  the  omission  to 

cultivate  osiers  for  basket-making,  ib.  3424-3426. 

Great  field  open  in  Ireland  for  the  planting  of  osiers  and  the  development  of  a large 

basket  manufacture,  Ilowitz  4723-4726.  4784.  4819-4821 Return  to  be  derived 

from  osiers  after  about  three  years ; further  statement  hereon  as  to  the  importance  of 
osier  cultivation  on  account  of  the  room  for  an  extensive  basket  industry,  ib  5105-5107 

5124-5139- 

Great  decline  in  basket-making  in  Ireland,  witness  urging  that  the  growth  of  willows 
or  osiers  should  be  extensively  cultivated,  and  submtting  suggestions  on  the  subject 
Kinahan  7571-7579.  J ’ 

Oyster  Cultivation.  Suggestions  for  the  planting  of  sandhills  on  the  Donegal  coast  with 
a view  to  oyster  cultivation,  the  Sligo  estuary  being  also  suitable  for  this  purpose; 
information  hereon  as  to  the  conditions  required  in  the  matter  of  climate,  soil,  spat,  See., 

Kinahan  7548-7559 Difficulty  through  oysters  not  spatting  under  a temperature  of 

sixty-five  degrees,  ib.  7551_7553-  7^72 Sieps  taken  by  Major  Hayes  (fishery  in- 

spect or)  in  order  to  prove  that  oysters  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  ib.  7554.  7799-7806. 
,.^xamination  in  elail  with  further  reference  to  the  question  of  oyster  cultivation  on 
different  parts  of  the  Irish  coast,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  supply  of  seed  oysters  by 
Government,  the  selection  of  suitable  beds,  the  restriction  of  dredging,  &c.,  Kinahan 

7750-7813.  7856-7880 Excessive  dredging  of  the  beds  at  Clifden  and  elsewhere  • 

neglect  of  the  fishery  inspectors  in  the  matter,  fA  7756-7764.  7867-7870 Importance 

of  Government  encouragement  of  oyster  culture  b v the  establishment  of  oyster  farms  or 
schools  111  different  centres  ; expediency  of  extended  powers  in  the  fishery  inspectors  in 
this  direction,  ib.  7806-7813.  7862-7864.  7876-7880. 

I2^2°2nsiderab!e  decrease  in  the  oyster  fishing  off  the  Galway  coast,  Flannery  12814- 

Views  of  Mr.  George  Smyth,  now  of  Liverpool,  as  to  ihe  facilities  in  Ireland  for  a 
great  development  of  oyster  cultivation,  App.  808. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Vernon  Cochrane,  dated  Sligo,  18th  July  1885,  on  the  subject  of  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  a license  for  the  Tanrigo  West  oyster  bed,  App.  889,  890. 


P. 

Paper  .- 

Insufficient  home  capital  or  skill  for  maintaining  the  paper  trade  in  the  face  of  foreign 
or  English  competition;  special  reasons  for  inability  to  compete  with  the  English  manu- 
facturer, Sullivan  92-97.  100,  101.  239 Facility  of  successful  competition  in  the 

paper  trade  if  adequate  capital  and  skill  be  introduced,  ib.  239,  240. 

Ear  I her  statement  as  to  the  causes  of  falling  oft’  in  the  paper  trade,  and  as  to  the 
facilities  for  its  restoration  and  for  obtaining  the  raw  material,  Sullivan  357-363.  592- 
596  -Large  export  of  rags  from  Ireland,  though  useful  for  paper  manufacture  at 
home,  Sullivan  1113;  Redmond  2522  ; Hartley  8256. 

Equal  facilities  in  Ireland  as  in  England  for  successful  paper  manufacture,  whereas 

there  are  now  very  few  mills  in  the  former  country,  Parkinson  2224-2230 Great 

inconvenience  to  newspaper  proprietors  and  others  in  Dublin  through  the  stoppage  of 
the  Old  Bawn  Paper  Mills  at  Tallagh,  which  were  for  a time  in  charge  of  witness  ; 
difficulties  through  the  action  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  on  the  ground  that  the  mills 

caused  pollution  of  one  of  the  confluents  of  ihe  Dodder,  ib.  2230-2234 Import  of  the 

paper  now  used  for  the  Irish  newspapers,  though  some  is  made  at  the  Ballyclare  Mills, 
near  Belfast,  ib.  2235,  2236. 

Supply  of  excellent  paper  formerly  obtained  by  witness  from  Dublin  for  the  “Water- 
ford News;”  inconvenience  and  increased  cost  since  he  has  been  compelled  to  procure 

paper 
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paper  from  England  through  the  closing  of  the  Dublin  paper  mill  aometwenty^ears  ago 

Redmond  0515,  2516.  2519-2524 Very  good  paper  also  obtained  in  foimer  year. 

from  Cork,  but  not  for  newspaper  purposes,  ib.  2517,  251b. 

Facilities  for  the  re-eslablishment  of  paper  manufacture  in  Ireland,  capital  and  com- 
bination being  alone  required,  Redmond  0522.  2525-2527 Import  1,110  Ireland  of  all 

the  paper  used  in  tile  papering  of  houses,  technical  instruction  being  much  wanted  on  this 
score  as  well  as  generally,  ib.  2687-2691.  . 

Reference  to  the  paper  manufacture  as  one  of  the  chief  industries  winch  might  be 

largely  developed.  Hartley  8283-8286 Probable  faciht.es  for  a large  extension  of 

paper^manufacture  in  Ireland  ; witness  however  is  not  conversant  with  this  industry, 
M‘Mahon  91 18-9121.  . 

Replies  by  Mr.  John  G.  Drury  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  paper  manufacture,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline, 

App.  821. 

See  also  Peat,  5.  Rags. 

Paper  Bags.  Very  extensive  paper  hog  trade  carried  on  in  Dublin,  the  material  being 
mostly  obtained  from  England,  Parkinson,  2238  2241. 

Replies  by  Messrs.  Cherry  and  Smalldridge  and  Messrs.  Coster,  Johnston  & Co.  to 
questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  paper  bag  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and 
the  remedies  required,  App.  821.  828. 

Parcel  Post  Considerable  reduction  made  by  the  railways  in  their  rales  for  carrying 
parcels  for  the  Post.  Office  tinder  the  new  system  ; result  of  tins  that  the  railways  have 
Sly  the  same  income  as  they  had  before  with  the  parcel  post  m addition,  Findlay 

Parto-'  s £32  Replies  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Parker  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  tanning 
trade’  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  825. 

,,  ..  (-Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  was  Secretary  to  the  Dublin 

Parkinson , He n y.  ( T and  to  the  Irish  Committee  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
T«  has  ffmany  special  interest  in  the  question  of  Irish  industries, 

Large  export  irade  in  Irish  woollens  previously  101699;  decline  of  the  trade  owing  to 
nrohibftmy  legislation  in  the  reign  of  William  II!.,  2167-2169-- Extensive  flannel 
manufacture  in  former  times  in  the  count,  of  Wicklow  and  elsewhere,  there  bemg  now  only 

im^  manufactory  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  2170-2173 Considerable  revival  of  woollen 

°ne  manutac  y reference  especially  to  the  excellent  goods  made  at  the 

industrial  mills  started  by  the  late  M arquess  of  Waterford,  and  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Mahony  at  Blarney,  and  of  Mr.  Leaehman  near  Clonmel,  2 1 74"2 ‘77- 

Very  cood  quality  of  Dublin-made  wine  glasses  ; low  price  at  which  sold  2 
Relative  quality  of  the  Irish  china  made  at  Belleek  and  of  Minton  s china, 

glaze  of  the  former,  2179,  2180. 

f Second  Examination.!— Disadvantage  of  Irish  woollen  millers  in  not  getting  then- 
spring  and  winter  goodsJ  sufficiently  forward  in  time  for  competition  with  Enghsh  and 
sping  . \\tant  of  more  careful  supervision  in  the  weaving  Hade  m 

freilnd ' ’ t also  of  an  additiona" number  of  good  paltern  weavers  or  designers  2.84 
Ireland  , want  al  o o . ^ Insh  twMtls  „ Scotch,  whereas  now  hey  have  a 

^tat“n  of  their  own  ; specimens  produced,  it  being  explained  that  no  shoddy  ,s  used, 

as  in  English  goods,  2185-2188.  . . , . , 

r-i  1 t lmwnt  00  10  the  oradual  disanpearence  of  the  flannel  trade,  though 

for  the  woollen  manufacture ; large  amount  of  skilled  labour  available,  2191.  _ 

Particulars  respecting  the  Belleek  china  manufactory,  and  the  difficulties  expeuenced 
Paiticuiai  ,&  „0_OI)eration,  and  of  trained  hands,  railway  facilities,  cheap 

V'"iQ2-22i4 Successor  some  artistic  pottery  works  established  in  Dublin  by 

M \fodrev  0102  2^17 Excellence  of  the  Belleek  pottery  and  china,  not  only  as 

Ml.  V odiey,  -192.  ^ / 2,q6.  2208-22  tq Formation  of  a local  company 

for ^ak!^ over  the  Belleek  works  successful  results  being  achieved,  2199.  2206-2208. 

24f\imnlidnt  by  Irish  manufacturers  generally  respecting  the  railway  rates,  2214—— 
In^tance^of*  schne  limey  °'kS  ^TargC^iifarm^ 

technical  education  as ’regards  the  Belleek  and  other  manufactories,  2223. 

Pm.il  facilities  in  Ireland  as  in  England  for  successful  paper  mamifacluie,  wheieas 
there  are  Tow  very  few  mills  in  the  former  country,  22-24-2230—  Great  mconve, hence 
288.  6X73 
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Parkinson,  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
to  newspaper  proprietors  and  others  in  Dublin  through  the  stoppage  of  the  Old  Bawn 
I aper  Mills  at  Tallagh,  which  were  for  a time  in  charge  of  witness;  difficulties  through 
the  action  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  on  the  ground  that  the  mills  caused  pollution  of 

°i?e  1 • l 6 con“uents  ol  ^le  Dodder,  2230-2234 Import  of  the  paper  now  used  for 

the  Irish  newspapers,  though  some  is  made  at  the  Ballyclare  Mills,  near  Belfast,  2235,  2236 

~ — Lai'S'e  manufactory  for  envelopes  in  Dublin,  the  paper  being  all  imported,  2237 

Very  extensive  paper  bag  trade  also  carried  on  in  Dublin,,  the  material  being  mostly 
obtained  from  England,  2.238-2241.  J 

Remarkable  decadence  of  flour  milling  in  Ireland,  owing  to-  the  import  of  American 
flour;  new  and  improved  machinery  being  adopted  by  Irish  millers,  so  that  there  is  good 

prospect  of  revival  of  the  home  trade,  2242-2256 Large  exportof  flour  to  England  in 

former  years,  225L  2252 Rapid  decline  in  the  tanning  trade  in  Ireland,  whereas 

formerly  almost  every  town  had  a tannery;  successful  competition  of  west  of  England 
tanners  as  regards  finish  and  price,  though  the  leather  is  inferior  to  Irish  leather,  2°2£7- 
2265.  " 

Existence  of  fifteen  flint  glass  factories  in  Ireland  fifty  years  ago,  whereas  there  is  now 

but  one,  that  of  Messrs.  Pugh  in  Dublin,  2266-2269 Want  of  increased  railway 

facilities  for  bringing  sand  from  Donegal  for  glass  manufacture,  2269-2271.  2284,  2285 

Samples  produced  of  glass  made  by  Messrs.  Pugh  ; excellent  quality  and  design  as 

compared  with  some  Belgian  gla*s  imported,  2271-2278.  2282 Considerable  sale  of 

table  glass  by  Messrs.  Pugh,  2275-2278 Statement  upon  the  question  of  technical 

education  not  being  applicable  in  the  flint  glass  trade,  2278-2281 Expected  develop- 

ment of  this  manufacture  if  confined  to  the  seaports  where  materials  and  coal  can  be  pro- 
cured cheaply,  2283-2285.  1 

Very  flourishing  condition  of  the  Dublin  poplin  trade,  in  which  about  400  hands  are 
employed  ; excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  material,  it  being  three  times  as  durable  as 

the  oidmary  sdk  used  in  ladies’  dresses,  2286-2302.  2473-2475 Discouragement  by 

silk  mercers  of  the  sarn  of  poplins  on  account  of  their  durability,  2293,  2294.  2302. 

Entirely  suitable  character  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  for  the  growth  of  beet 

(lor  sugar  manufacture),  2303-2306 Opinion  that  beet  is  not  half  so  exhausting  a 

crop  as  flax,  2307 Room  lor  a very  large  industry  in  Ireland  in  the  canning  of  pro- 

visions and  fish;  successful  business  in  this  line  established  by  Mr.  Hector  in  Dublin 
and  Achill,  2308-2316. 

Exceedingly  beautiful  lace  made  by  hand  in  the  homes  of  the  people  in  Limerick  and 
several  other  towns  ; organisation  sugsested  for  the  development  of  tin's  industry  2317- 
'-337-  2458-2460-  Excellent  work  being  done  by  the  Donegal  Industrial  Fund  in  the 

encouragement  of  cottage  industries,  2322,  2323.  2337 Want  of  technical  education 

and  art  knowledge  as  regards  lace  and  embroidery  ; very  beneficial  operation  of  the 
Uonvent  schools  111  (his  direction,  2324,  2458-2461. 

Facilities  for  the  successful  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Ireland  on  a large 

scale;  suggested  conversion  of  disused  flour  nulls  to  (his  industry,  2338-2042 Very 

good  trade  being  done  by  a company  in  Clonmel  who  have  converted  a flour  mill  into  a 

boot  and  shoe  factory,  2339,  2340 Superior  leather  available  in  Ireland  for  home 

manufacture,  2341,  2342.  2414. 

Obstacle  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  through 
the  absence  of  scutching  mills,  though  it  was  formerly  grown  in  the  south  and  the  land 

is  not  unsuitable  for  rr,  2343-2345.  2411-2413.  2492,  2493 Reduced  growth  of 

flax  in  Ulster;  reference  hereon  to  the  exhausting  character  of  the  crop,  2346-2350 

Reference  also  to  hemp  as  an  equally  exhausting  crop,  2351 Good  quality  of  the 

J>ew  Zealand  hemp,  2351-2353. 

Excellent  sailcloth  formerly  made  in  Ireland,  2354 Great  decline  in  the  manufac- 

ure  of  ropes  and  cordao-e.  2qs^ Diffifnlro  a...  j...  . . , 


f ; * j ^04 ureat  cieciine  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ropes  and  cordage,  2355 Difficulty  111  accounting  for  the  decadence  of  the  trade 

Icloth,  etc. ; prejudicial  effect  of  the  competition  of  cheap  and  inferior 


in  flax,  hemp,  sailcloth 
imports,  2356-2358. 

Thriving  carnage  trade  formerly  in  Dublin  and  oilier  towns ; great  falling  off  in  this 
trade,  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  timber,  2359,  2360.  2368.  2430-2432—— Import  of 

most  of  he  tramcarB  used,  m Dublin,  236,-2363.  2489-249, Numerous  agricultural 

implements  imported  from  America,  2364-2366 Correction  of  a statement  by  Professor 

ouilivan  that  spades  and  shovels  are  all  imported,  2367. 

Declining  state  of  the  cabinet  and  furniture  trade,  there  being  a large  import  of  cheap 

aiticles  from  England,  Germany,  and  America,  2369-2381 Diminished  spending 

„ the  wealthier  classes,  this  partly  accounting  for  the  decline  in  certain  trades, 

2373,  2374.  2430-2432 -Successful  competition  of  Irish  with  English  firms  as  regards 

lhe  fighter  class  of  ironwork ; instances  to  this  effect,  2382-2386. 

Room  for  very  large  development  in  the  trade  in  marbles  and  stone,  these  being  excel- 

yran,d  *bund?n*  inquantity,  2387-2393 Large  quantity  of  very  fine 

granite  from  Iieland  used  in  the  Thames  Embankment,  2387.  2399 Admirable 

character 
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Parkinson,  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

character  of  the  Irish  limestone  for  building  purposes;  comment  on  the  use  in  Dublin  as 
well  as  in  London  of  soft  and  inferior  Caen  stone,  -2387.  2389,  2390.  2394.  2448,  2449 
Prohibitory  effect  of  the  railway  rates  as  regards  the  use  of  stone  and  slate  in  Dub- 
lin, 2395-2398. 

Great  want  of  technical  and  practical  education,  it  being  expedient  to  supply  this 

want  through  the  national  schools,  2400.  2445.  2461-2466.  2476-2484 Expediency 

of  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machines,  as  in  Japan,  2400.  2445. 

2461-2464 Large  amount  of  Irish  capital  on  deposit  in  banks  which  might  be 

attracted  to  industrial  pursuits  if  these  were  aided  by  Government,  2401-2407. 

2415-2426.  2495—2501 Suggestion  that  Government  should  advance  loans  to  the 

extent  of  one-third  or  one-haif  the  capital  required  for  useful  and  promising  industries, 
such  as  paper  mills;  this  might  be  done  through  the  Loan  Fund  Board  in  Dublin, 

2403-2405.  2415-2426.  2493-2499 Advantage  if  boards  of  guardians  insisted  on  the 

use  of  Irish  goods  in  the  workhouses,  2403.  2446,  2447. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  excessive  railway  rates,  it  being  desirable  to  give  greater 

powers  of  control  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  2408-2410.  2450-2452 Ability 

of  Ireland  to  compete  with  America  in  the  matter  of  flour  if  capital  be  applied  to 

improved  machinery  in  Irish  mills,  2433-2440 Opinion  as  to  the  excessive  royalties 

charged  in  respect  of  mining  operations,  2441. 

Advocacy  of  protection  for  Irish  industries,  as  opposed  to  the  one-sided  system  of  free 
trade  now  in  force,  2442-2444.  2495 Good  results  expected  from  the  Artizans’  Exhi- 
bition about  to  be  held  in  Dublin,  2453-2457 Room  for  considerable  extension  of 

the  poplin  trade;  warn  of  skilled  hands  at  the  present  time,  2467-2469.  2473-2475 

Necessity  of  greater  proficiency  in  art  and  design,  2470,  2471 Superior  quality  of 

Irish  flint  glass  further  adverted  to,  2472. 

Decline  of  the  milling  trade  attributed  to  free  trade  and  the  inferior  machinery  at 

home  2485-2488 Prejudicial  effect  of  emigration  as  regards  cottage  industries,  2502 

Injurious  effect  also  of  the  import  of  cheap  and  showy  goods  from  Scotland  and 

England.  2503-2505 Comment  upon  the  want  of  proper  disposition  in  country  shop- 

keepers to  encourage  the  sale  of  Irish  goods,  instead  of  dealing  with  commercial  travel- 
lers from  England  and  Scotland,  2506—251'-). 


Pearson,  Thomas,  Sf  Co.  Statement  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Pearson  & Co.  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  flour  machinery  manufacture,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline,  App.  818. 

Peasant  Proprietary.  Avoidance  of  the  necessity  for  a Land  Act  if  the  project  advocated 
by  witness  in  1851  for  a peasant  proprietorship  had  been  taken  up  officially,  Sullivan 

85 1,  862 Conclusion  as  to  the  great  importance  of  a peasant  proprietary,  m lieu  of 

the  present  system  of  landlordism,  Lane  4239-4252. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  a system  of  peasant  ownership  would  give  a great  impetus 

to  planting,  Howitz  5205-5209 Expediency  of  large  farms  as  well  as  small  farms,  an 

exclusively  peasant  proprietary  not  being  desirable,  Keating  6527-  Advantage  of  a 
system  of  peasant  proprietors,  Crory  8946. 

See  also  Land  Purchase. 


Peat  : 

1 . Different  kinds  of  Peat. 

2 Experiments  with  a View  to  better  Utilisation. 

3.  Question  of  Utilisation  in  different  Forms,  as  Fuel,  or  as  Gas,  Oil,  8?c. 

4.  Litter. 

5.  Paper  Manufacture. 

6.  Household  Articles. 

7.  Facilities  generally  for  an  Extensive  Peat  Industry. 


1 . Different  hinds  of  Peat ; 

Various  characteristics  of  peat,  according  to  the  depth  at  which  taken,  the  lower  strata 
being  best  adapted  for  fuel  and  the  top  for  litter  and  manure,  Sullivan  35,  Sb— brent 
variety  of  peat  throughout  Ireland,  there  being,  as  a rule,  three  kinds  of  turf  in  every 
boo-  the  hardest  and  best  being  ilie  black  turf,  which  is  the  deepest  down,  KMahan 

7580-7583 Excellent  quality  of  the  peat  111  some  districts  ; exceptional  instances  in 

which/ weight  for  weight,  It  is  equal  to  coal  fuel,  Crory  8836-8838.  8840-8845. 

Explanations  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  October  187c  as  to  the  relative  constituents  and 
qualities  of  German  peat  and  Irish  peat,  App.  834,  835. 

2.  Experiments  with  a View  to  better  Utilisation: 

Special  consideration  given  by  witness  to  the  question  of  tire  utilisation  of  peat; 
numerous  experiments  on  the  subject,  Sullivan  32-34 Doubt  as  to  any  successful  ex- 

periments hitherto  as  regards  the  processes  applied  to  peat ; obstacles  to  success,  A.  071, 

27c.  306-308 Reference  to  Fox’s  patent  for  drying  by  maceration  as  very  nearly  a 

success,  ib.  306-308. 
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Pea  t — continued. 

2.  Experiments  with  a View  to  better  Utilisation — continued. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  peat  manufacture  on  a large  scale  as  a fuel  for  the  smelting 
of  iron  or  for  use  on  railways ; want  of  capital  and  other  requirements,  Sir  R.  Kane 

2759-2768.  2773 Expediency  of  experiments  in  order  to  properly  test  the  fiiness  of 

peat  for  use  on  railways,  as  on  the  Continent,  ib.  2815-2818 Unsatisfactory  result  of 

some  experiments  in  the  production  of  candles  from  peat,  ib.  2946-2948. 

Opinion  that  peat  requires  further  treatment,  though  witness  is  not  prepared 
to  go  into  this  subject,  Howitz  4715-4722 Further  experiments  desirable  in  the  com- 

pression of  peat  and  the  extraction  of  the  water ; suggested  use  of  stamps,  Kinahan 

7 562.  7584 Belief  that  the  process  of  peat  compression  has  not  been  properly  tried; 

expediency  of  Government  encouragement  in  the  matter,  ib.  7738-7744. 

3.  Question  of  Utilisation  in  different  Forms,  as  Fuel,  or  as  Gas,  Oil,  Sj’c. : 

Small  heating  power,  when  dried,  as  compared  with  coal,  whilst  the  bulk  is  very 

large,  Sullivan  307 Consideiable  value  of  peat  when  used  locally  for  fuel,  and  when 

carriage  to  any  distance  is  not  involved,  ib.  313 Opinion  that  there  is  a good  pros- 

pect of  the  successful  application  of  peat  to  the  smelting  of  iron,  it  being  thus  used  in 
Sweden,  and  for  very  similar  purposes  in  Austria,  ib.  314-316. 

Consideration  of  the  question  of  utilisation  of  peat  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  as  well 
as  for  fuel  purposes  generally  ; reference  to  Mr.  Kinahan  and  Professor  Sullivan  as 
competent  authorities  on  this  question,  Hull  1414-1417.  1556,  1557.  1791-1798.  1808- 

1814 Large  employment  in  the  collection  and  drying  of  peat  as  a domestic  fuel ; 

frequent  difficulty  through  the  want  of  sufficient  intervals  of  dry  weather,  a system  of 
artificial  drying  being  much  needed.  Sir  R.  Kane  2759-2761.  2803-2805. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  where  coal  can  be  obtained  at  a reasonable  price  peat 
cannot  be  profitably  utilised  as  fuel,  Galloioay  7054.  7113-7116.  7202-7205.  7260-7276 

Witness  does  not  believe  in  peat,  if  coal  cun  be  got  at  a reasonable  price,  ib. 

7054- 

Conclusion  that  the  peat  industry  cannot  be  profitably  worked  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty as  to  drying,  save  at  considerable  expense,  Macrory  7360-7367 Belief  that 

peat  can  be  made  available  for  manufacturing  purposes,  Kinahan  7505,  7506.  7585- 
7587- 

Suggested  use  of  Irish  peat  for  making  gas  in  Siemens’  regenerative  gas  furnace. 

Hartley  8262,  8263- Value  of  peat  for  conversion  info  charcoal,  and  for  several  other 

purposes,  ib.  8264-8272. 

Evidence  in  detail  respecting  the  utilisation  of  peat  as  fuel  or  as  litter,  &c. ; conclu- 
sion that  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  applied  as  a national 

industry  is  in  the  form  of  fuel,  Crory  8825-8876 Excellent  charcoal  obtainable  from 

peat,  ib.  8863-8865 Statement  as  to  oil  being  produced  from  peat ; prospect  of  other 

products  being  obtained,  ib.  8866-8872. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Emerson  Reynolds  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  Dublin, 
15th  June  1885,  with  reference  to  the  successful  use  of  peat  as  fuel  in  manufacturing 
operations,  App.  834. 

4.  Litter: 

Obstacles  to  the  competition  of  Irish  peat  litter  with  German  peat  litter  in  London, 
more  especially  on  account  of  the  rates  of  carriage  in  the  former  case,  Sullivan  466-468 

Room  for  a large  utilisation  of  peat  as  litier  for  horses  and  cattle;  doubt  as  to 

much  peat  litter  being  imported,  Sir  R.  Kane  2769-2773 Utility  of  peat  as  litter  for 

bedding  horses,  Galloway  7117. 

Room  for  a large  trade  in  Irish  peat  litter;  large  import  of  litter  from  the  Continent, 

Kinahan  7586 Facility  in  the  preparation  of  peat  litter ; statement  hereon  as 

to  the  want  of  a regular  improved  system  of  turf  cutting,  ib.  7737.  7741-7743 Sug- 

gestion that  Government  should  give  a premium  for  the  development  of  turf  cutting  and 
the  production  of  turf  litter  on  an  improved  system  ; advantage  also  of  branch  canals  in 
connection  with  the  Grand  Canal,  ib.  7743,  7744-  7817-7822. 

Usefulness  of  peat  as  litter;  value  of  the  manure  thus  obtained,  Crory  8829-8834. 

Room  for  a large  development  of  peat  traffic  as  litter ; recent  traffic  in  peat  for  use  in 

purifying  gas,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9320,  9321.  9334-9336 Failure  of  some  works  for  the 

manufaciure  of  peat  litter,  though  every  facility  was  given  by  the  Midland  Company; 
want  of  technical  instruction  and  of  commercial  enterprise  in  order  to  develop  this  traffic, 

ib.  93.65_938i Very  low  rate  at  which  the  Midland  Company  could  carry  large 

quantities  of  peat  litter,  ib.  9426. 

Failure 
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5.  Paper  Manufacture  : 

Failure  of  some  negotiations  for  utilising  in  paper  manufacture  large  supplies  of  peat 
from  a mountain  belonging  to  witness,  Macrory  7360.  73(02-7365.  7483-7486. 

6.  Household  Articles : 

Facility  of  manufacture  from  compressed  peat,  though  the  articles  are  easily  broken, 

Sir  R.  Kane  2774-2777. 

?.  Facilities  generally  for  an  Extensive  Peat  Industry  > 

Facilities  for  an  extensive  development  of  the  peat  industry,  in  the  forms,  respectively, 
of  peat  litter,  peat  charcoal,  and  ordinary  fuel,  Keating  668 1,  6682.  6691-6699-— 
Room  for  great  development  of  the  peat  industry;  illustration  in  the  case  of  Holland, 
Kinahan  7505,  7506.  7565-7587- 

Special  need  of  increased  and  cheap  facilities  of  transport  of  peat,  in  competition  with 
imported  coal;  want  of  energy  and  organisation,  and  of  capital,  in  order  to  make  such 
competition  successful,  Crory  8835-8859. 

Facilities  given  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  for  the  conveyance  of  turf 
on  the  Royal  Canal,  the  use  of  turf  having  much  decreased  since  the  reduced  cost  ot 
coal ; further  facilities,  other  than  means  of  transit,  required  for  the  development  of  the 
peat  industry,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9365-9381.  9426.  9564-9568— -Belief  as  to  the  facdity 
of  acquiring  large  areas  of  bog  land  and  rights  of  turbary,  with  a view  to  peat  utilisation, 

- ib.  9427-9430.  9532. 

See  also  Bogs.  Waste  Land. 

Percival,  William.  Replies  by  Mr.  William  Pereira!  to  questions  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  goldsmiths  manufactuie,  the 
causes  of  its  decline,  and.  the  remedies  required,  App.  819. 

Periwinkle s.  Conveyance  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  of  periwinkles  from 
Oranmore,  as  much  as  ten  tons  having  been  carried  in  one  day  for  the  London  maiket, 
the  rate  being  very  low.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9281-9266. 

Perry.  Georqe.  Abstract  of  evidence  supplied  to  the  Dublin  Town  Council  by  Mr.  G. 
Perry  steam-saw  mill  owner  and  packrng-case  manufacturer,  summarising  the  different 
remedies  required  for  the  revival  of  Irish  industries,  App.  762. 

Physical  Qualities  of  the  Irish  Race.  Result  of  certain  investigations  that  the  Irish  people 
are,  on  the  average,  taller,  stronger,  and  heavier  than  the  English,  Scotch,  or  Belgians,  Sir 
R.  Kane  3003-3005. 

Piece-work.  Great  disadvantage  through  piece-work  not  being  accepted  by  workmen  in 
factories  in  Ireland,  Sullivan  432-437. 

Piqs.  Information  respecting  the  large  trade  in  pigs  between  Waterford  and  England, 

Redmond  2679-2681.  2695-2699 Value  of  the  beechnut  and  acorn  for  the  fattening 

of  pigs,  Houiits  4703. See  also  Bran  and  Pollard. 

Pint,  Messrs.  Replies  by  Messrs.  Pim  to  questions  as  to  the  condemn  of  the  linen 
industry,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  828. 

See  also  Calico. 

Pins  Views  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Hoey  & Co.  respecting  the  condition  of  the  pin-making 
trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  821. 

Pine  Forests  Profitable  character  of  the  pine 'woods  in  sandy  districts  in  France  ; dis- 
advantage in  fakrng  away  the  rosin  from" the  trees,  Bowitz  4660-4665— Necessity  ot 
pine  forests  being  planted  densely,  this  not  applying  to  trees  generally,  ti.  4727,  47*8 

? immense  import  of  pine  into  the  United  Kingdom  which  might  be  obviated  il  the 

proposed  afforestation  of  Ireland  were  carried  oul,  tb.  4824-4828.  4992,  4993. 

See  also  Planting. 

Pit  Props  and  Telegraph  Poles.  Value  of  afforestation  as  providing  a large  supply  of  pit 
props?  and  telegraph  poles,  for  which  there  is  a great  demand;  return  to  be  derived, 
Howitz  4732.  5227-5244.  „ 
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Planting  and  Afforestation  ; 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  strongly  in  Favour  of  Planting  on  an  Extensive 

Scale  as  exceedingly  Beneficial  on  the  score  of  Climate,  Soil,  Drainage, 
8fc. 

2.  Importance  of  Government  Intervention  and  Administration. 

3.  Extent  and  Character  of  the.  Land  proposed  to  be  Afforested. 

4.  Proposed  Shelter  Belts  along  the  Western  Coast,  and  to  the  North  and 

South. 

5.  Different  kinds  of  Trees  proposed  to  be  Planted. 

6.  Technical  Instruction. 

7.  Protective  Measures  required  against  Trespass  and  Injury. 

8.  Cost  and  Financial  Results. 

9.  Effect  as  regurds  the  Development  of  Industries. 

1 0.  Effect  as  regards  the  Fish  Supply  in  Rivers. 

1 1 . Effect  as  regards  Stock. 

12.  Employment. 

13.  Fuel. 

14.  Experience  derived  from  Foreign  Countries. 

15.  Disafforestation  in  Ireland  in  Former  Times ; very  Little  Planting  in 

recent  Pears. 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  strongly  in  Favour  of  Planting  on  an  Extensive  Scale 

as  exceedingly  beneficial  on  the  score  of  Climate,  Soil,  Drainage,  Sfc.  : 

Evidence  in  strong  approval  of  a comprehensive  system  of  planting  throughout 
Ireland  ; effect  thereof  not  only  in  improving  the  climate  but  in  preventing  the  denuda- 
tion of  the  soil  when  theie  are  heavy  rains,  Sullivan  145-153. 

Importance  of  extensive  planting  as  affording  much  employment  as  well  as  in  improving 

the  soil,  JETz/ZZ  1507.  1989.  215(1 Very  beneficial  effect  of  afforestation,  not  only  in 

lessening  floods,  but  in  making  the  climate  more  healthy,  ib.  2040-2046.  2156,  2157 

Check  by  extensive  planting  to  the  injurious  action  of  heavy  rains.  Sir  R.  Kane  3207- 
32  >5- 

Very  beneficial  influence  of  afforestation  upon  the  climate  of  Ireland  ; illustration  in 

France,  Howitz  4639,  4640.  4764,  4765 Exceedingly  beneficial  effect  also  as  regards 

rainfall  and  floods,  drainage,  &c.,  ib.  4640-4642.  4653.  4805-4810 Value  of  forests  in 

preventing  the  soil  being  wasted  away  by  heavy  rains  into  the  rivers  anti  lakes,  ib.  4653. 

4767-4769 Illustration  of  the  importance  of  forests  as  a means  of  lessening  the 

mischief  from  floods;  reference  especially  to  Switzerland,  ib.  4767-4772. 

Reiteration  of  the  view  lh«t  a larae  extension  of  forests  in  Ireland  would  confer  great 
advantages  upon  that  country,  witness  submitting  further  details  in  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, Howitz  4837.  4994.  5002  et  seq. Vital  importance  of  afforestation,  witness 

believing  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  an  immense  population,  ib.  4837. 

Great  waste  and  denudation  of  the  soil  through  floods  and  the  absence  of  forests, 

Howitz  5375-5384 Importance  of  extensive  planting  in  conjunction  with  arterial 

drainage,  ib.  5385-5388 Strong  advocacy  of  extensive  planting  in  the  basins  of  the 

River  Rann  and  of  seveial  other  Irish  livers  as  an  effectual  means  of  arresting  the  down- 
fall of  water  and  of  preventing  the  denudation  of  the  suil  through  floods;  experience 
in  France  to  this  effect,  ib.  5476-5496. 

Decided  approval  of  planting,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  timber,  but  as  a means 

of  shelter  in  the  open  mountain  disrricts,  O’Hara  5621-5623 Effect  of  extensive 

afforestation  in  lessening  flooding  and  improving  the  climate,  as  well  as  in  increasing  the 

fertility  of  the  soil,  Keating  6553 Instance  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  planting  of 

some  mountain  land  in  coumy  Carlow,  Kinahan  7568 Room  for  planting  on  a very 

extensive  scale.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9532  ; McDonald  10235-10245.  10293-10306. 

Suggestions  by  Geoi'ge  Mr.  O’Malley  for  the  encouragement  of  planting  on  an  extensive 
scale,  App.  881,  882, 

Conclusions  submitted  in  Draft  Report  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
special  importance  of  planting  on  an  extensive  scale,  App.  722. 

2.  Importance  of  Government  Intervention  and  Administration  : 

Inadequacy  of  private  enterprise  for  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  a system  of  afforesta- 
tion, Sullivan  149-152 Decided  approval  of  facilities  for  obtaining  public  loans  for 

planting,  on  account  of  the  various  benefits  to  be  conferred,  Howitz  4766.  4773-4775 

Check  to  be  exercised  by  a Forest  Department  over  the  expenditure  of  loans  for  planting; 
suggestions  as  to  repayment,  ib.  4773-4775. 

Necessity  of  Government  superintendence  and  aid  in  the  creation  of  forests  on  a large 
scale,  Howitz  4840-4852.  4908-4910 Expediency  of  a check  in  the  Forest  Depart- 

ment upon  the  wholesale  cutting  down  of  trees  where  these  have  been  planted  for  the 
improvemem  of  the  climate,  soil.  Sec.,  ib.  5064-5068. 

Prepared 
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Planting  and  Afforestation— continued. 

2.  Importance  of  Government  Intervention  and  Administration— continued. 

Proposed  administration  of  the  Government  funds  in  aid  of  planting  by  a central 
department  in  Dublin  aided  by  local  or  county  boards,  Ilowitz  5°8l-5084-  Conclusion 
that  with  a view  to  extensive  planting  in  Ireland  the  land  should  first  be  acquired  by 
Government,  ib.  5186 Approval  of  compulsory  purchase  of  tracts  of  land  by  Govern- 

ment for  planting  purposes,  ib.  5504_55°6- 

Extensive  scale  on  which  reafforestation  should  be  carried  out,  so  that  Government 

alone  could  accomplish  it,  O’Hara  6316 Proposals  in  former  fames  under  Act  ot 

Parliament  for  an  extension  of  planting;  reference  especially  to  an  Act  of  1765,  though 
it  was  not  acted  upon,  ib.  6317-6320. 

Special  importance  attached  to  a Department  of  Forestry  and  to  extensive  planting  on 

an  improved  system,  K'ating  6704-6709 Exceptional  cases  m which  the  planting  of 

waste  land  might  be  carried  out  by  the  owners,  State  assistance  being  necessary  as  a rule, 
Kinakan  "/5^1-lbl0' 

3.  Extent  and  Character  of  the  Land  proposed  to  be  Afforested  : 

Consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  bogs  might  be  successfully  planted,  Sullivan 
37-41;  Sir  R.  Kane  3630-3635  ; Ilowitz  4743~4752.  4829-4833.  53 10  Fitness  ot 
many  parts  of  Ireland  for  planting  which  are  unfit  for  grazing,  Sullivan  257-259 
Fitness  of  wet  districts  for  successful  planting,  ib.  647. 

Estimate  of  about  3,500,000  English  acres  as  the  area  in  Ireland  suitable  for  plantation ; 

total  acreage  suitable  in  each  county,  IIvll  1815,1816 Advantage  of  planting 

mountain  slopes,  as  at  Glendalougb,  Sir  R.  Kane  3207— 3215‘ 

Suitable  character  of  the  soil  generally  for  planting  ; rapid  growth  in  some  bpcahties, 

Hoivitz  4654-4656 Large  area  ofland  not  profitably  utilised  which  might  with  great 

advantage  be  planted,  ib.  4829-4833.  4909,  4910.  4969-4975  -Data  upon  which  wx- 
ness  has  estimated  that  there  are  from  300,000  to  500,000  acres  of  waste  land  in  Ireland 
suitable  for  planting,  ib.  5053-5061.  5076-5080.  _ 

Opinion  that  about  one-fifth  of  Ireland  might  be  advantageously  planted  Howitz 
c , 07—5200 Rough  estimate  of  4,000,000  acres  of  waste  land  which  might  be  advan- 

tageously planted,  about  3,000,000  acres  being  taken  as  mountain  or  unproductive  bog 

land  ii.  530 1-531 1 Views  of  the  best  authorities  as  to  the  expediency  of  retaining 

from’ 20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  land  under  forest,  ib.  5335-5339 Doubt  as  to  the  ad- 

vantage of  planting  along  the  roadsides,  ib.  5507. 

Considerable  extent  of  land  in  the  West  suitable  for  planting;  heavy  expense  necessary 
for  fencing,  O’Hara  5772-5777-  5788-5792-- -Boubt  ns 

possession  of  occupied  land  in  order  to  plant  it,  ib.  5,70  bill'  51  579  • 5799 

^Reference  to  tire  West  of  Ireland  as  admirably  adapted  for  planting,  whilst  timber  is 

much  wanted  Keatinq  6535,  6536 Extensive  area  from  Killery  Bay  northwards  well 

r^med^rpiaming^thuland  having  been  offered  .0  Mr.  Parnell,  for  bis  migrat.ou 

scheme  for  ihich  it  was  very  suitable,  ib.  6548-6551 Suggestions  as  to  the  districts 

of  Galwav  best  adapted  for  planting!  extensive  tracts  ot  mountain  bog  practically 
worthless,'  which  might  be  profitably  planted,  i6  6577-6s8.--Fur  her  statement  as  to 
the  facilities  for  planting  in  many  districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland  ; reference  hereon  to  the 
extensive  planting  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  ib.  6642-6650. 

Difficulty  as  to  planting  upon  the  mountains  on  account  of  the  tenants  and  landlords 
having  separate  interests  in  them,  Macrcnj  7487-749'— -Advocacy  of  ■ the  p anting  of 
hog  and  moor  districts,  including  the  mountain  peat-bearing  lands,  M Donald  10235 
10245.  3 02(J3-10306. 

4 Proposed  Shelter  Belts  along  the  Western  Coast,  and  to  the  North  and  South  : 

Advantage  of  an  extension  of  planting  along  the  west  and  south-west  coasts  ; valuable 

shelter  thereby,  Hooiilz  4805-4812.  4822-4824.  4838 Advocacy  of  a belteof  forest 

along  the  western  and  northern  coasts  as  a protection  to  the  land  mside  against  the  high 
windSs  and  heavy  rains  from  the  Atlantic;  beneficial  effect .of  similar  belts  in  Denmark, 

ib  4002-5010.  5062-5080 Operation  of  the  proposed  afforestation  along  the  coast  in 

equalising  imd  improving  the  climate;  excellent  effect  also  as  regards  the  ra.nf.il  and 
the  soil,  ib.  5006.  5010.  5069-5080. 

Stunted  character  of  the  trees  on  the  outer  side  of  tie  pposrf 
they  gradually  improve  in  sice  as  they  extend  further  inland  and  are .better  sM|gg| 
from  the  Atlantic  winds,  Ilowitz  5245-5253— -Better  condition  of  Lord Sligo ■»  woods 
at  Westport  if  there  had  been  a protecting  belt  nearer  the  coast,  ib.  5321-5324 
Necessity  of  the  shelter  bells  being  provided  by  the  State,  ib.  5?*6— Very  benrfci^ 
effect  of  the  shelter  from  trees  in  the  case  of  Australian  cities  ; useful  piotection 
against  dust-storms,  ib.  5355~5351’  ,r  , ... 
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Planting  and  Afforestation — continued. 

4.  Proposed  Shelter  Belts  along  the  Western  Coast,  Sfc. — continued. 

Valuable  produce  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  shelter  belt,  though  not  fully 
remunerative  of  the  outlay;  various  industries  to  be  served  by  the  limber,  bark,  &t\, 

from  the  inner  portion  of  the  belt,  Howitz  5448-54(15 Suggestion  that  the  belt  might 

extend  inland  from  50  to  300  yards,  as  a minimum;  expediency  of  a much  greater  depth 
under  certain  conditions,  ib.  5449-5465. 

Great  want  of  trees  in  the  West  of  Ireland  as  a shelter  against  the  winds  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  as  a means  of  protecting  the  soil  and  of  aiding  arterial  drainage,  O'Hara 
6321-6328. 

5.  Different  hinds  of  Trees  proposed  to  he  Planted : 

Suggestions  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  trees  best  suited  for  Ireland,  such  as  the  larch, 

pine,  Sic.,  Howitz  4667,  4668.  48-22-4828 Grounds  for  recommending  the  planting  of 

pines  or  conifers  near  the  coast,  and  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  ib.  4824-4828.  4992, 
4993 Preference,  financially,  for  oak  planting  in  Ireland  so  far  as  suitable  soil  is  avail- 
able, ib.  491 1-4918.4976-4979 Heference  to  the  mountains  in  the  West  of  Ireland  as 

well  suitable  in  parts  for  the  growth  of  oak  and  other  timber,  ib.  4969-4975. 

Suitable  character  of  some  of  the  mountains  for  larch  plantations,  but  not  on  the 

western  slopes,  Howitz  4980-498-2 Different  kinds  of  trees  to  be  planted  on  marshy 

land  according  to  the  local  conditions;  drainage  of  the  land  thereby  to  the  improvement 

of  health,  ib.  501  1,  5012 Excellent  results  expected  from  the  planting  of  pine,  larch, 

and  beech,  ib.  5047-5049 Comparatively  small  area  suitable  for  oak  plantations  • 

long  interval  before  returns  would  accrue,  ib.  5108-5114. 

Suitable  land  in  theWest  for  the  growth  of  the  alder  and  the  birch,  O'Hara  5772-5777 

Suggestions  as  to  the  trees  best  suited  for  the  planting  of  sandhills  and  coast-lands, 

and  as  to  the  best  means  of  providing  profitable  results,  Kinahan  7627-7630. 

6.  Technical  Instruction  : 

Suggestions  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken  before  planting  along  the  west  coast  of 

Ireland  ; want  of  technical  instruction  in  the  matter,  Sullivan  io67*-i072 Approval 

of  a system  of  moveable  schools  for  the  establishment  of  local  plantations  in  the  most 
eligible  parts  of  the  country,  Hull  1990—1994. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  preparation  of  timber  before  and  after  it  is  felled  ; also  as  to  the 

modes  of  planting  under  different  conditions,  Howilz  4735 Very  short  time  required 

in  order  to  impart  sufficient  technical  knowledge  for  planting,  ib.  5050-5052. 

7.  Protective  Measures  required  against  Trespass  and  Injury  : 

Legal  protection  required  in  connection  with  planting  on  an  extensive  scale,  Sullivan 

648,  649 Appreliended-injury  to  the  forests  when  young  from  game,  if  not  well  kept 

under,  Howitz  5093,  5094. 

Stringent  law  of  trespass  in  Denmark;  strict  regulations  also  requisite  in  Ireland  for 
the  protection  of  the  plantations,  Howitz  5326-5328 Further  reference  to  the  ques- 

tion of  game  in  forests,  some  kinds  of  game  doing  much  harm  ; expediency  of  excluding 
rabbits,  ib.  5500-5503. 

8.  Cost  and  Financial  Results : 

Belief  that  afforestation  would  be  producti  ve  before  many  years,  and  would  be  a very 

latge  source  of  wealth  tothecountr  ultimately,  Hull  1832,  2052 Sufficiency  of  less 

than  ten  years  after  planting  for  obtaining  timber  of  sufficient  size  for  charcoal,  ib.  1832- 

1838. 

Doubt  as  to  there  being  much  scope  for  profitable  planting  in  view  of  the  present  low 
prices  of  produce.  Sir  R.  Kane  3309,  3310. 

Examination  upon  the  question  of  the  financial  results  of  planting  in  Ireland;  esti- 
mated value  of  the  produce  in  subsequent  years,  as  compared  with  the  outgoings, 
witness  anticipating  profitable  results  on  the  whole,  Howitz  4748-4751.  4783-4785 
4853-4884 — — Several  sources  whence  returns  would  be  derived,  such  as  thinnings, 
grasses,  &c.  ; long  inteival  necessary  in  the  case  of  oak  plantations  before  the  cultivator 

would  obtain  any  large  return  upon  the  outlay,  ib.  4853-4884 Less  cost  estimated 

than  has  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Hartland  lor  planting  per  acre  under  different  condi- 
tions, ib.  5095-5099- 

Moderate  returns  estimated  for  some  years  ; expediency  of  repayment  of  Government 
loans  to  private  planters  being  deferred  till  the  forests  are  remunerative,  Howitz  5100- 

5107.  5114-51)6 Estimate  of  from  3 l.  to  61.,  or  from  4 l.  to  8 /.,  per  acre,  as  the 

cost  ol  pieparing  the  land,  of  planting,  and  of  fencing;  examination  as  to  the  data  for 
this  estimate,  and  as  to  the  cost  of  fencing  more  especially,  ib.  5210-5221.  5267- 
53oo. 

Further  consideration  of  the  returns  to  be  derived  in  course  of  years,  as  in  the  case  of 
pit  props,  telegraph  poles,  &c. ; belief  that  on  the  whole  the  outlay  would  be  remu- 
nerative. 
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Planting  and  Afforestation— continued. 

H,  Cost  and  Financial  Results — continued. 

iterative,  Howitz  5222-5244 Belief  that  even  if  80,000,000 1 were  required  for  the 

planting  or  sowing  of  some  4,000,000  acres,  the  result  would  in  the  end  be  profitable,  ib. 

°3Data  for' the  calculation  that  if  the  forest,  of  Ireland  had  been  properly  protected  and 
fostered  in  former  times,  instead  of  haying  been  waetefully  destroyed  under  &o,emment 
sanction,  they  would  now  represent  a value  of  about  1 00,000,000 1. ; Howitz  5389 

^Strong  representations  as  to  the  great  benefits  from  planting  on  an  extensive  scale 
throuoh'the  instrumentality  of  the  State  ; profitable  results  to  be  derived  from  planting 

large  tract*  now  almost  unoccupied  and  useless,  Keatmg  8536-8551 Ample  security 

forGovernment  expenditure  in  planting,  ib.  6537.  ('545. 

Value  of  afforestation  not  only  as  giving  much  employment,  but  as  yielding  profitable 

results  Keatinq  6708,  67091  M‘Dmald  10235-10245.  10293-10306 Suggestion  that 

5,000,000/.  might  be  devoted  by  the  State  to  planting,  torest  debentures,  being  issued 
repayable  by  instalments,  Keating  6839-6842. 

9.  Effect  as  regards  the  Development  of  Industries  : 

Result  of  witness’  experience  that  he  considers  planting  on  an  extensive  scale  m Ire- 
land would  not  only  be  profitable  in  itself,  but  would  be  most  valuable  in  the  develop- 
ment of  industries,  Howitz  4630.  4731-4766.  5442-5445  Several  bye-products  which 

result  from  forests,  some  of  these  being  of  considerable  importance  10  J1® jffi 

ib  4630.  4667 Advantage  of  cultivating  ttax  for  a lew  years  on  the  ground  intended 

to  be  ptotedJiS.  4630.  509075092.  5.01-5103—  Important  uses  made  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  in  Germany  and  Italy,  ib.  4697-4700. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  afforestation  of  Ireland  is  of  great  importance  in  connection 

with  industrial  progress,  M 473.-  4766 Operation  o forests  to  creating  employ- 

ment  and  in  developing  industries,  so  that  the  population  would  be  increased  and  benefited 
thereby,  i&.  ,5014-5019.  5117-5121.  . 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  flax  might  be  grown  in  dit- 
fereut  parts  of  the  land  to  be  taken  up  for  afforestation  Howitz  ° bleat 

benefit  likely  to  result  as  regards  trade  and  employment  from  extensive  affoicstation 
the  United  Kingdom,  ib.  5405,  5406.  5506. 

10.  Effect  as  regards  the  Fish  Supply  in  Rivers  : 

Details  of  to  the  great  importance  of  trees  by  the  side  of  rivers,  as  promoting  the 
stock  of  this  fish,  Howitz  5466-5475.  55°8- 

Paper  by  Mr.  Howitz  upon  the  subject  of  forest  protection  and  tree  culture  on 
water  frontages,  with  the  view  of  providing  a constant  and  steady  supply  of  watei,  food, 
shade,  and  shelter  for  freshwater  fish,  App.  765-769. 

11.  Effect  as  regards  Stock : 

Decided  benefit  as  regards  cattle  and  stock  generally  from  an  extension  of  planting 
Howitz  5089.  5120. 

12.  Employment: 

Advocacy  of  planting  on  an  extensive  scale  as  affording  much  employment  in  addition 
to  other  advantages,  Hull  Kjdp.  2156;  Howitz  4630.  48,37- . 6°!4-5° ‘ 9-  £ ' 7-512D 

' 5405,  5408.  5506 Immediate  rebel  to  be  given  in  some  districts  by  planting,  Keahog 

6708,  6709.  6886. 

13.  Fuel: 

Value  of  forests  in  Ireland  as  supplying  fuel  for  local  purposes,  but  not  for  export, 
Howitz  4763. 

14.  Experience  derived  from  Foreign  Countries: 

Destruction  of  forests  in  former  times  in  numerous  other  countries  besides  Ireland  ; 
difficulty  in  now  replacing  them,  Sir  R.  Kane  3044-3047. 

Illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Landes  (near  the  Garonne)  of  the  enormous  benefits 
conferred  by  the  extensive  planting  of  lands  formerly  almost  valueless  ; report  by 
ness  on  the  subject,  Howitz  4665.  481b  4812.  5024-5026.  5201-5204-  53*9r533i- 

Information  as  to  the  extent  to  which,  in  foreign  countries,  the  forests  are  Government 
Drone rt v • difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  financial  results,  Howitz  4752-4762.  4771*  477-* 
Statement  as  to  the  exten t to  which,  in  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries 
forest  industry  is  promoted  by  private  individuals  and  by  the 

pulsory  afforestation,  under  certain  circumstances,  against  the  will  of  the  proprietors,  . 
4885-4907.  . . 

Limited  extent  to  which  indifferent  countries  of  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  Russia) 
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Planting  and  Afforestation— continued. 

14.  Experience  derived  from  Foreign  Countries—  continued. 

f"vStS  ba'1  SpeC'al  rtfel'enoe  10  lhe  Pr0™'°i'  of  fuel  Mislead  of  to  clima- 
of 4995-5001-— -Numorous  instances  (out  of  Ireland)  ol  deterioration 
a ioLTn  fo™l  1,6,1  and  °f  fall?E  0f  population,  in  consequence  of  dwJRmt- 

rni  s&sfe  ,mponan“ at!ached  by  ,he  Gen”“  a°™ra- 

cfoZti?r.,’InnqUi1ti?  0f  P'T‘te  1fds  in  several  EuroPe™  countries  for  the  purpose 
roq!  inS?’3r°Val^f  cPjnPulsion.being  applied  in  Ireland  if  necessary,  Hoxoitz  5027- 

fi'-5  S,r5  88 Ra|,ld  exhaustion  ol  forests  in  foreign  countries  generally,  so  that 

theie  is  eveiy  piospect  of  timber  becoming  much  scarcer  and  dearer,  ib.  5038 -5046. 

anJhfnHvJA  ^-,p/f0reSt|  arfSuby  rthe£overnments  of  different  European  countries 
n iv-uV  ,di8,SJ  Cbeckr  by  f°,eiZ"  governments  upon  forest  devastation  by 

private.  owners,  Howitz  5157-5164.  J 

Operation  of  the  Forestry  Department  in  Denmark  for  about  coo  years;  particulars 
! ! '*»  powers,  and  its  detailed  working,  Mtnju  .5.86, 

fn  Ju'tland^witii"  fora  E'tablisbnrent  of  a society  or  company  for  cultivating  lhe  heaths 
n Jutland  ",th  fore-ts;  small  financial  returns  as  compared  with  other  advantages,  ib. 
fmlit  ffl.wl  i „•  Syf 6m  1,1  Dt“maik  as  t0  acquisition  from  private  owners,  the  bulk  of  the 

taSiSXCSwiW  la°d8'  Very  insufficient  urea 

Ee-affofestation  going  on  in  various  foreign  countries,  a similar  course  being  expe- 
rt,,fo  esurcrf  6395“6397-  54'P-5413.  6438-5441 Profitable  operation  of 

mi  Vr-  ’ ,S-  64  4-64S0  —Very  favourable  and  profitable  resulls  from  forests 

in  the  case  of  Enssia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway,  ib.  5424-544,. 

I5,  Disf°faiionin  Inland  in  Former  Times;  very  Little  Planting  in  recent 

Use  of  lhe  Irish  forests  in  former  times  for  smelting  purposes;  extensive  destruction 

u£ ’eSn"Tth0f‘  'tgTn<!S4,‘Bl8,i8alS22— Pertain  staLent. 
2,,  £“  ° hn  ber  havl!’S  formerly  flourished  extensively,  and  as  to  the  expedi- 

encj  or  replanting  on  a large  scale,  Sir  R.  Kane  3197-3202.  P 

Conclusion  that  in  former  limes  Ireland  was  covered  wilh  forests,  there  beinw  traces  of 
finest  tiees  even  onthe  top  of  lhe  Mourns  Mountains,  whilst  in  the  bogs  witness  found 
the  ramams  of  oak  trees  of  large  size,  and  of  other  timber,  Howitz  46^*638.48^ 

alitor c.  Pl'a^and  in  lhe  "ratter  of  forests,  whereas  in  former  times  it  was  nearly 

forest,  Howitz  5035-5037. General  drminulipn  for  several  rears  past  in  the  acreage 

unde,  timber,  wlnlst  .here  has  been  very  little  attempt  to  re-plant  J '^-6374 
Very  exceptional  instances  of  planting  by  landlords,  cutting  being  tile  rule  • there  has 
b;' Lord  Ardi,aun  “d  m-  ^ 

See  also  Boys.  Canada.  Eucalyptus.  Forestry.  Nebraska  Pine 
Foiests.  Timber.  Toys  and  Wood  Carving.  Waite  Lands. 

Political  Agitation.  Habit  of  agitation  adverted  to  in  connection  with  tile  question  of 

State  ofl  iS°fnd?,’t  Tn  6l’3'  723“7q5  —Reasons  for  not  attributing  the’baekw.rd 
state  oflrish  mdnstnes  to  prolonged  political  agitation,  ib.  998-1001—— Readiness  of 
men  of  different  political  opinions  in  Ireland  to  work  together  in  promotion  of  mZ  rial 
enterprise,  ib.  1083-10S6. See -A,o  Home  Rule.  P ot  mdustiial 

Poflhi  Manufacture  Very  flourishing  condition  of  the  Dublin  poplin  trade,  which  about 
400  hands  are  employed  ; excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  material,  it  being  three  times  as 
dural  le  as  the  ordinary  silk  used  in  ladies’  dresses,  Parkinson  2286-2300.  2473-2475 
— Discouragement  by  silk  mercers  of  lhe  sale  of  poplins  on  account  of  Their  durability 

skiSh’and94afih2 Hoorn  for  considerable  extension  of  the  poplin  trade;  want  of 

skilled  bands  at  the  present  time,  ib.  2467—2469.  2473-2475. 

-.7^7  beavy(du*y  lrl  F,ance  uP0,n  imported  poplins,  whilst  there  is  no  duty  on  French 

silk  coming  into  England  or  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Kane  3467-3470.  3587-3580 -Cons 

deiaWe  decline  of  the  Irish  poplin  trade  owing  chiefly  to  change  of  fashion  ; objection 
also  to  poplin  as  a material  easily  injured  by  rain,  ib.  3470-3476.  3589.  J 

Cwry  88tLl5So"d  ^ Ir“b  P°pl‘n  m acc0unt  of  the  competition  0 flower-priced  goods, 

*AS  hy  ^eSS1S'  R-  Atkinson  and  Company  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman 

nf  i 1 d2rm' JT  the.cond,tlon  tbe  poplin  and  tabinet  manufacture,  the  causes 
of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  821. 

Population. 
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Population.  - Great  national  evil  if  there  be  any  further  decay  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 

Sir  R-  Kane  3035 Room  fora  threefold  increase  of  the  present  population  if  the 

land  tenure  were  radically  reformed,  Keating  6514-6517.  6525-6527 — —Inability  of 
Ireland  to  have  supported  a large  increase  of  population  through  the  bad  times  since  the 
famine  year  under  the  then  existing  land  tenure ; with  absolute  fixity  of  tenure  a very 
consideiable  population  may  be  supported,  ib.  6880-6886. See  also  Emigration. 

Porcelain.  Good  material  available  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  porcelain,  Sir  R. 
Kane  3249,  3250.  3256- 

Porphyry.  Abundance  of  beautiful  porphyry  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  Hull  1572- 
1574- 

Portlaw  Factory.  Great  decrease  of  manufacture  and  of  employment  at  the  Portlaw 
Works,  though  the  factory  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom;  tendency  to  im- 
provement of  late,  Redmond  2581-2588 About  400  or  500  hands  are  now  employed, 

whereas  there  used  to  be  about  3,000,  ib.  2581-2583. 

Post  Office  Savings  Banks.  Mischievous  and  unjust  operation  of  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  in  Ireland  as  decoying  the  savings  of  the  people  out  of  the  country  into  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  Lane  4368-4370. 

Gradual  increase  of  the  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks ; opinion  neverthe- 
less that  this  increase  is  not  indicative  of  prosperity  as  the  deposits  have  been  found  to 
decrease  in  prosperous  times.  Stock  13360-13363.  13408,  13409-  13450-1 3452- 

Potatoes.  Inexpediency  of  the  population  being  again  dependent  on  the  potato,  Sir  R. 

Kane  3162  ; Lane  4526,  4527 Great  importance  as  regards  the  value  of  Irish  labour 

in  substituting  better  food  for  the  potato;  illustrations  to  this  effect,  Keating  6620-6624 

Very  disastrous  effects  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  in  different  years  and  in  particular 

localities',  ib.  C625-6639.  6760 Considerable  labour  entailed  by  potato  cultivation, 

though  less  skill  is  required  than  for  grain  cultivation,  ib.  6760,  6761. 

Heavy  duty  in  America  on  potatoes  sent  from  Ireland,  Macrory  7378 -Excep- 

tionally favourable  railway  rates  for  carriage  of  Irish  potatoes  from  the  districts  in  which 

they  are  grown,  Findlay  10994,  10995 Statement  that  foreign  potatoes  are  reaching 

the  large' towns  at  rates  so  low  as  to  put  the  local  growers  out  of  the  market,  Tohall 
11255-11260. 

Pottery.  Limited  extent  to  which  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  suited  for  the  pottery  work, 
Sullivan  474.  478. 

Excellent  pottery  produced  for  a time  at  some  works  in  Coal  Island  ; obstacle  to  export 

on  account  of  the  excessive  railway  rates,  Hull  1477,  1476 Very  Hood  Tuallty  of  the 

Coal  Island  pottery,  ib.  1582-1584. 

Success  of  some  artistic  pottery  works  established  in  Dublin  by  Mr.  Vodrey,  Parkinson 

2102  2217 Very  good  deposits  of  clay  for  pottery  manufacture,  Sir  R.  Kane  2713, 

27,4! Excellent  quality  of  the  Coal  Island  fire-clay  for  pottery  purposes,  it  being 

quite  equal  to  best  Stourbridge  clay,  ib.  2808-2814. 

Probable  reasons  for  the  very  limited  pottery  manufacture  in  Ireland  as  compared  with 
Staffordshire,  there  being  abundance  of  raw  material  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  whilst  it 
is  brought  from  a considerable  distance  to  Staffordshire  Sir  R.  Kane  3526-3537. 

Facilities  suggested  by  Mr.  Angelo  Fahie  for  the  revival  and  development  of  the 
pottery  industry,  App.  763,  764. 

Replies  by  Mr.  T.  Vodrey  and  by  Mr.  T.  Leetch  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  pottery  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its 
decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  821,  822. 

See  also  Belleek  Factory.  Clay. 


Preliminary  Report.  Proposed  draft  of  a Preliminary  Report  prepared  by  the  Chairman, 
App.  721,  722. 

Preston,  Owen.  Replies  by  Mr.  Preston  Owen  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
basket  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  814. 

Prices.  Enhanced  value  of  land  and  its  products  when  in  vicinity  to  good  markets  and 
to  localities  of  manufacturing  industry,  Sir  R.  Kane  3650-3659— Great  decline  in  the 
price  of  wheat  and  other  grains  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  protective  duties, 
whereas  rents  were  increased  ; explanation  hereon  as  to  cattle  and  wool  having  much 
advanced  in  price,  Keating  6440-6446. 

Superior  quality  and  higher  price  of  Irish  than  of  imported  goods  ; I demand  hr  the 
latter  on  the  score  of  cheapness,  or  rather  of  lower  price,  Crory  8803.  8808-8810.  S818- 
8820. 


Less  interest  of  farmers  in  their  holdings  and  less  power  of  borrowing  from  banks  since 
the  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce,  M: Donald  10269,  10270.  10307-10317.  10475- 

! 04.84- Worthlessness  of  the  land  to  the  farmers  if  they  can  no  longer  make  a profit 
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Prices — continued. 

,al“e  °f  ‘he  len“M’B  intereSt  f *he  faU  in  ',rices-  ^Donald 
v,w’"nJff0rthe1COnClTl;,hat  ,here  has  been  a E'aa‘  depreciation  in  agricultural 

mW,T;:it7  price  °r  caIv“ as  corapared  with  ftrmer  ^ars- 

1 0767^681  *ePril  ”f  'ari0US  IriSl'  comm“‘1'ties  in  lhe  English  market,  Findlay 
See  *T°airCUltw™mt  Bu“‘r-  Flour-  Protection  or  Free 

Private  Enterprise.  Value  of  unrestricted  individual  energy  rather  than  of  protective  duties 

Salhnan  .low-loo*  1008-1010 Advantage  of  the  diffusion  of  an  industrial  “nirff 

and  of  pr'vate  enterprise  among  the  people,  rather  than  of  State  aid  in  the  revival  ofLv 
particular  industries,  Hull  2078-2080  ; Sir  R.  Kane  2819.  3219-3229 Great  risk  in 

“°leSS  ‘hel'e  are  SPeCia‘  ‘°Cal  alivan,aSes  for  aa"'J'"S  ‘hem 

Condu^on  generally  that  a very  extensive  and  remunerative  .system  of  industries  might 
be  developed,  all  the  necessary  materials  being  in  the  country,  SirR.  Kane  3257,  3258— 
0f,mdUSlr  eS  in  Ir£land  Ashing  under  inclividual^S’gy/lhilst 

I eland  in  ihU  ^ W?e,-1  such, energy  ^ withdrawn ; different  conditions  of  En|hmd  and 
li  eland  in  this  respect,  ib.  3536,  3537.  3601-3605. 

TrUlfSfc^  0'1  the  <luestio,\  of  English  manufacturers  entering  upon  the  development  of 
rliavi  d tlies  ’ masons  assigned  for  their  declining  to  do  so,  though  as  regards  woollens 

theie  is  eveiy  prospect  o(  a great  success,  Keating  6972-6982.  6989 Instances  of  in 

dividua!  success  in  the  development  of  industries,  notably  that  of' Mr.  Denny  Lane  in 
the  starch  manufacture,  M‘ Donald  10350-10353.  y 6 m 

See  also  Capital.  Land  Tenure.  Linen.  Mineral  Resources.  Starch. 
Protection  or  Free  Trade: 

I . Evidence  adverse  to  Protective  Duties  as  regards  Irish  Industries  : 

-■  Advocacy  of  Protection. 

3.  Operation  of  Free  Trade. 

1.  Evidence  adverse  to  Protective  Duties  as  regards  Irish  Industries  : 

Explanation  that  witness  is  adverse  to  any  system  of  protection  or  of  bounties  as  a 
means  towaids  the recovery  of  Irish  industries,  Sullivan  623-626.  726-730 Better 

tro0nS,rn7fCted  rT  U'!ieStnCljd  individual  energy,  c-ombined  with  technical  educa- 
tion, than  fiom  special  protective  duties,  ib.  1002-1004.  I008-1010. 

indnot  Mol"  rfS'ards  tI,e  <lne?tion1of  protective  duties  that  it  would  he  much  better  if  an 
“ Were  revived  and  stimulated  amongst  the  people,  Sir  R.  Kane  2819. 

Reluctance  of  witness  to  assume  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  apply  protective  duties  to 
Iieland,  or  to  introduce  a system  of  differential  duties  as  between  Ireland  and  England  • 
C0Unt,y  continues  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom’ 

Opposite  conditions  of  England  and  Ireland  by  reason  of  the  great  preponderance  of 
manufacturing  interests  in  one  case  and  of  agricultural  interests  in  the  other,  Sir  R. 
Kane  3128,3129  Question  considered  whether  the  different  conditions  of  the  two 
countries  do  not  justify  the  conclusion  that,  whilst  free  trade  is  desirable  for  England 
protective  dunes  ere  required  for  Ireland  ; difficulty  of  any  different  treatment  of  the  two 
countries  in  this  respect,  ib.  3130-3138. 

Examination  wah  fu.  ther  reference  to  the  operation  of  free  trade  as  regards  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  ; conclusion  that  on  the  whole  the  imposition  of  protective  duties  either 
on  agricultural  produce  or  on  manufactures  would  not  be  beneficial,  though  in  the  latter 
case  they  might  lead  to  a temporary  revival  of  industries,  Sir  R.  Kane  3347-3380.  3464- 

Condusion  that  neither  the  agricultural  nor  manufacturing  interests  would  he  perrna- 

™?yX v le^\herrzse’ byasystem  of  pro,ection’ 

3525-  3610  3612  Piejudicial  effect  of  protective  duties  as  tending  to  lessen  ihe 
exertions  of  manufacturers  to  produce  cheaply,  ib.  3516,  3517. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  ihe  former  and  present  condition  of  the  people 

of  Iieland  as  affected  by  the  question  of  free  trade  or  of  protection ; reluctance  of  witness 
reSUlt  fr°m  “ imp”rt  -T  » mar|ufactures, 

ExphmattDll  that  witness  does  not  advocate  a system  of  protection  for  Irish  industries, 
Keating  6523,  6524. — Very  large  export  of  food  supplies  from  Ireland  in  former  years, 

when 
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Protection  or  Free  Trade — continued. 

j.  Evidence  adverse  to  Protective  Duties , fyc. — continued. 

when  protective  duties  were  in  operation,  Keating  6556,  6557- Deprecation  of  the  notion 

that  protection  should  be  restored  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Irish  agriculture ; strong  feel- 
ing in  Engjand  adverse  to  protection,  ib.  6557-6560. 

Positive  feeling  in  England  adverse  to  any  return  to  protection  ; insuperable  obstacles 
io  its  adoption  as  between  Ireland  and  England,  whilst  any  political  separation  ot  the  two 
countries  is  (to  witness’  mind)  inconceivable,  Keating  6583.  6776.  6779-6781.  6788. 

6790-6793 Witness  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  England  permitting  any 

protective  duties  on  its  manufactures  going  into  Ireland,  ib.  6583. 

Inseparable  interests  of  England  and  Ireland  in  so  far  as  each  supplies  the  other  with 

a market  for  food  and  manufactures,  respectively,  Keating  6771-6774.  6791 Absolute 

rejection  of  the  theory  of  protection,  as  applicable  to  English  manufactures  or  foreign 
grain  on  import  to  Ireland;  much  greater  benefit  to  Ireland  by  developing  her  own  food 
productions,  ib.  6776-6793.  6990. 

2.  Advocacy  of  Protection  : 

Decided  approval  of  protection  for  industries  as  opposed  to  the  one-sided  system  of 
free-trade  now  in  force,  Parkinson  2442-2444.  2495. 

Entire  dissent  from  certain  evidence  of  Sir  Robert  Kane  as  to  the  disadvantages  likely 

to  result  from  protection  if  substituted  for  free  trade,  Lane  4418-4422 Explanation 

that  in  advocating  protective  duties  for  Ireland  witness  does  not  apprehend  that  England 
would  as  a consequence  impose  duties  on  imports  from  Ireland,  ib.  4434-4439. 

Bar  to  competition  under  the  present  one-sided  free  trade  ; expediency  of  a protective 
duty  on  flour  and  other  manufactured  goods,  O'Hara  5964-5967. 

Advocacy  of  a small  duty  on  all  manufactured  articles  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom, whilst  raw  materials  should  still  be  admitted  free,  Macnmj  7339~7345-  7378- 

7474-^48 1 Decided  approval  of  a duty  on  all  manufactured  goods  imported,  but  not 

on  corn,  ib.  7344,  7345-  7378-  74>o.  74l8-74'24-  7453 Explanation  that  witness  does 

not  propose  a tax  on  imports  from  England,  ib.  7402-7407. 

Opinion  that  a modified  protective  tarriff  should  be  adopted,  a duty  being  put  on  all 
manufactured  goods  and  on  dead  meat,  &c.,  whilst  all  raw  materials  should  be  admitted 
free,  M‘ Donald  10126-10129. 

Approval  of  a system  of  protection  so  as  to  assist  Irish  industries  at  starting,  Strype 

13303,  13304- Belief  that  the  Irish  people  would  not  resent  the  increase  in  price  which 

the  necessary  amount  of  protection  would  cause,  ib.  13304. 

Suo-creslions  by  different  firms,  to  whom  circulars  have  been  sent  by  the  Chairman  of 
of  the  Committee,  that  a protective  duty  be  imposed  on  imported  manufactures,  App. 
814  et  seq. 

3.  Operation  of  Free  Trade  : 

Disadvantageous  operation  of  free  trade  as  regards  Ireland,  protection  being  doubtless 
expedient  from  an  Irish  point  of  view.  Sir  R.  Kane  2972-2984. 

Opinion  that  up  to  the  present  time,  free  trade  lias  admirably  suited  the  circumstances 
of  England,  but  that  her  future  prosperity  will  depend  upon  the  adoption  of  some  mea- 
sure of  protection,  Lane  4412-4416 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  as  regards  Ire- 

land free  trade  has  operated  most  disastrously,  ib.  4417-4422. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  Iree  trade  has  been  exceed- 
inoly  detrimental  to  the  Irish  tenant,  Keating  6789.  6794-6797.  6929-6942 Preju- 

dicial effect  of  free  trade  as  regards  agriculture  in  as  much  as  the  rents  were  based  on 

the  system  of  protection,  ib.  6789.  6794,  6795 Increased  price  of  cattle  and  of  butter 

after  the  removal  of  protection,  though  in  many  instances  produce  was  greatly  reduced  in 
value,  ib.  6794-6797. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Flour.  Prices. 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland.  Comment  upon  the  management  out  of  Ireland  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank,  Lane  4347. 

Public  Expenditure  {Public  Works,  £c.).  Estimate  of  5,000,000  /.  as  the  difference  between 
the  taxation  raised  annually  in  Ireland  and  the  amount  thereof  spent  m Ireland,  Keating 
6570.  6822-6834 Just  claim  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  her  taxation  to  a large  expendi- 

ture on  public  works  and  Government  establishments,  such  as  a great  dockyard  at  Cork, 
and  an  arsenal  near  Dublin,  ib.  6835—6839.  6900-6915. 

Public  Grants  or  Loans.  See  Government  Aid.  Public  W irks  Board. 
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Public  Opinion.  Increased  public  attention  now  being  given  to  the  question  of  industrial 
improvement  in  Ireland,  Hull  1510,  151  i. 

Public  Works  Board  {Dublin).  Suggestion  that  loans  to  special  industrial  enterprises 
might  be  made  through  the  Board  of  Works,  O'Hara  5609.  5883. 

Information  generally  with  reference  to  the  system  of  advancing  public  money  for  all 
Irish  purposes  through  the  medium  of  the  Public  Works  Board;  impossibility  for  the 
Board  to  give  satisfaction,  on  account  of  their  being  so  overloaded  with  duties  that  they 
cannot  properly  carry  them  out,  Stanuell  11305,  11306.  11357-11362.  1 1378-11390. 

Absence  of  complaint  as  regards  the  Board  beyond  that  of  delay  resulting  from  over- 
work; invariable  courtesy  and  civility  experienced  by  witness  from  "the  officials, 

Stanuell  11386-11390 Strong  opinion  that  at  this  office  the  tenants’  works  should  be 

made  into  a separate  department;  suggestion  that,  as  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  there 
should  be  secretaries  for  different  depa'tments,  ib.  11391,  11392.  11463-11468. 

Pyrites.  Enormous  quantity  of  cupreous  pyrites  contained  in  the  Rio  Tinto  and  Huelva 

mines  in  Spain  as  compared  with  similar  ores  in  Ireland,  Sullivan  331,  332 Grounds 

for  the  statement  that  the  supply  of  pyrites  is  comparatively  small,  ib.  561-566.  574-576 

Import  of  Spanish  pyrites  at  the  present  time,  as  being  cheaper  than  the  native 

ore,  ib.  575,  576. 

Doubt  whether  the  pyrites  and  other  minerals  in  the  Avoca  district  could  now  be 

profitably  worked  in  competition  with  the  import  fiom  Spain,  Hull  2023-2025 

Doubt  also  as  to  the  existence  of  large  deposits  of  cupreous  pyrites,  ib.  2095,  2096. 

Information  respecting  the  supply  and  quality  of  pyrites,  or  sulphur  ore,  in  Ireland> 
as  compared  witli  Spanish  pyrites;  much  larger  percentage  of  sulphur  and  of  copper  in 
the  latter,  so  that  it  has  excluded  the  former  from  the  English  markets,  Hartley  8216— 

8235 Manufacture  of  pyrites  now  being  carried  on  in  Ireland,  though  there  is  not 

much  prospect  of  an  extension  of  the  trade,  ib.  8220,  8221.  8236,  8237 Rich  quality 

of  the  Spanish  ore,  the  cinder  also  being  valuable,  ib.  8384,  8385. 


Q. 


Quarries.  Great  importance  attached  by  Mr.  O’Malley  to  legislative  interference  with  a 
view  to  the  successful  working  of  quarries  of  slate,  stone,  marble,  &c.  ; copy  of  draft  Bill 
prepared  by  him  on  the  subject,  App.  884-888. 

See  also  Limestone.  Marbles.  Slates. 

Queen’s  Colleges.  Expediency  of  a much  larger  development  of  technical  instruction 
through  the  agency  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges;  explanation  hereon  as  to  the  very  little 
practical  instruction  in  chemistry,  &c.,  at  the  college  at  Cork,  Sullivan  500,  501.  532- 

542 Illustration  of  the  excellent  practical  results  from  technical  instruction  at  Queen’s 

College,  Cork,  ib.  659,  660 Excellent  training  in  the  Queen’s  College  at  Cork; 

reference  especially  to  the  engineering  department  and  the  chemical  department,  ib. 
1032-1037. 

Obstacles  encountered  by  witness  in  former  efforts  to  increase  the  staff  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork;  aid  secured  from  the  State  up  to  a certain  point,  concurrently  with  local 
aid,  Sullivan  1090-1096. 


R. 


Bags.  Large  export  of  rags  to  England  and  thence  to  America,  Sullivan  1113 Value 

of  rags  for  paper  manufacture;  large  supply  (unfortunately)  in  Ireland,  Redmond  2522 
— - — Import  of  Irish  rags  into  England  for  paper  manufacture  ; facilities  in  Dublin  for 
this  manufacture,  Hartley,  8256-8261. 


Railways  ; 
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Railways: 

1.  Complaints  and  Explanations  on  the  Subject  of  Railway  Rates  and 

Facilities  generally  in  Ireland. 

2.  Complaints  respecting  Local  Rates  as  compared  with  Through  Rates. 

3.  Explanations  on  the  part  of  different  Companies  in  the  Matter  of  Through 

Rates,  as  settled  at  a Conference  of  English  and  Irish  Railway 
Managers. 

4.  Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Com- 

pany more  especially. 

5.  'Traffic,  as  affected  by  the  Rates. 

6.  Classification  of  Goods. 

7.  Question  of  Equal  Mileage  Rates. 

8.  Cost  of  Construction  and  Financial  Condition. 

9.  Question  of  Amalgamation  and  of  Purchase  and  Administration  by  the  State. 

10.  Suggestions  for  Amalgamation  and  Working  under  a small  Number  of  In- 

dependent Companies. 

11.  Raihoay  Commission. 

12.  Question  of  Extensions  and  Branch  Lines ; Difficulty  as  to  Capital. 

13.  Suggestions  for  Extension  at  the  Cost  or  Guarantee  of  Government. 

14.  Gauge  of  New  Lines. 

15.  Manufacture  of  Plant  in  Ireland. 

16.  Belgian  Railways. 

17.  France. 

18.  Non-adoption  by  the  Committee  of  any  Resolution  on  the  Subject  of  extended 

Accommodation  and  Facilities ; Conclusions  submitted  in  proposed  Draft 
Report  by  the  Chairman. 


1.  Complaints  and  Explanations  on  the  Subject  of  Railway  Rates  and  Facilities 
generally  in  Ireland  : 

Deficiency  of  railways,  and  increased  rates,  when  cheap  facilities  are  needed,  Sullivan 
4g,  58 — r Great  importance  of  increased  railway  facilities,  as  regards  sidings,  &c.,  ib. 
1021-1025. 

Very  inadequate  railway  facilities  for  the  transport  of  limestone  pottery,  and  various 
other  local  products,  the  high  rates  being  exceedingly  detrimental,  Hull  1476-1479. 

1634-1636 Concurrence  with  a certain  statement  by  Mr.  Deane  as  to  the  prejudicial 

effect  of  the  heavy  railway  rates  in  impeding  industrial  progress,  ib.  1701-1703 
Difficulty  not  only  in  the  matter  of  rates,  but  through  want  of  sidings,  kc.,ib.  1705,  1706 
1745-1747- 

Complaint  of  Irish  manufacturers  generally  respecting  the  railway  rates  ; excessive 

charges  made,  Parkinson  2214.  2408-2410 General  and  constant  complaint  by  traders 

as  to  the  present  working  of  the  railways  and  the  rates  charged,  Lane  4191b  4200-  4205; 
4206. 

Summary  of  the  amendments  desirable  in  the  railway  system  so  that  industries  may  be 
no  longer  suspended  by  inadequate  facilities  of  transit,  Sir  R.  Kane  3124-3i27“~  Want 
not  only  of  a better  organisation  of  the  railway  system,  but  of  an  extension  of  branch 
lines  and  better  facilities  for  a revision  of  rates,  ib.  3262-3269. 

Prohibition  rates  in  the  Midland  Great  Western  and  other  lines,  it  being  very  desirable 
to  empower  some  public  body  to  revise  the  rates  within  certain  limits,.  O Hara  5969- 

ggyy .Pressing  warn  of  cheap  facilities  of  transit  not  only  for  coal  inwards  but  for 

goods  outwards,  ib.  6234-6237. 

Exceedingly  injurious  effect  of  the  high  and  unequal  railway  rates,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

milling  interest,  Keating  6464,  6465 Unduly  high  railway  rates  for  short  distances  in 

Ireland,  though  on  the  whole  the  rates  charged  admit  of  only  very  moderate  dividends, 


Macrory  7354-7357-  7473- 

Impediment  to  industrial  development  in  Ireland  by  reason  of  the  unduly  high  railway 
and  canal  rates,  Crony  8806,  8807 Belief  that  the  rates  are  in  many  instances  ex- 

cessive and  prohibitive  of  trade,  though  witness  has  had  no  experience  to  this  ettect, 
Mea<//ier  9152-9157.  9169-9171. 

Decided  objection  to  a proposal  by  Mr.  Chaloner  Smith  for  a very  large  reduction  of 

rates  and  fares  in  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9455-9457 ; Frequent  instances  of  companies 

charging  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  authorised  rates,  ib.  9460- 

Special  instances  of  excessive  and  of  unequal  rates  for  different  articles  carried  over 

the  railways  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Greenhill  g68o  el  seq. Exceptional  ,ns  ances  ot 

any  real  competition  between  Irish  railways,  ib.  9935-9937-7—C1omb.in^tlo.n  betweenthe 
companies  in  England,  but  with  far  more  liberal  results  to  trades  than  in  Ireland,  ib.  993°, 
0030 — —Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  rates  and  fares  are  ess  liberal  in  Ireland 
than  in  England  ; illiberality  of  management  generally  of  the  Irish  lines,  ib.  9943  995°. 
10007—10010.  10031-10041.  10082,  10083. 

Great  bar  to  industrial  progress  on  account  of  the  high  and  unequal  rates  on  the  Irish 
railways;  illustrations  to  this  effect,  M‘ Donald  10200-10205.  10216-10227.  10443, 
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1.  Complaints  and  Explanations  on  the  Subject  of  Railway  Rates,  Sfc. — continued. 

10444.  10502 Very  low  fares  where  there  is  competition  by  sea,  whilst  the  highest 

possible  fares  are  put  on  where  there  is  no  competition,  26.10204,  10205.  10448° 

Comparison  between  the  lates  in  Ireland  and  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way ; excess  in  the  foimer  case,  ib.  10216-10213 Enhanced  rates  when  goods  pass 

over  two  independent  lines,  ib.  10226. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  excessive  railway  rates  arc  the  greatest  impediment  to 
any  industry  being  carried  on  in  Ireland;  difference  of  33  per  cent,  between  the  goods 

rates  on  Irish  and  upon  English  lines,  Cooper  10613-10685 Strong  complaint  that 

no  efforts  are  made  by  the  different  lines  to  work  in  connection  with  each  otheiv  ib. 
10652,  10653. 

Statement- that  in  Ireland  the  goods  trains  are  fairly:  well  loaded;  perishable  traffic, 

such  as  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs,  conveyed  in  Ireland  by  passenger  trains  more  fre- 
quently than  in  England,  Findlay  10756-10760.  10812,  10813 Opinion  that  in  Ire- 

land the  mixing  of  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  does  not  cause  delay,  as  the  trains 
are  not  timed  so  fast  as  in  England,  ib.  10758. 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  local  rates  in  Ireland  and  the  comparison  they 
bear  to  those  in  England  ; conclusion  that  they  must  be  fixed  in  regard  to  the  same 
circumstances  as  control  the  fixing  of  rates  in  England,  Findlay  10774,  10775.  10S27- 
10831.  10845-10864.  10877,  10878.  10931-10997.  11034-11042. 

. Considerable  difficulties  experienced  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  want  of  railway 
sidings  for  goods  traffic  ; excessive  lequiremenls  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  reference 
to  the  construction  of  sidings,  Stanuell  1 1364-11374. 

Contention  that  railways  should  carry  goods  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates,  but  not  so 

low  as  to  deprive  the  shareholders  of  divioend,  Murland  12408 Difficulty  in  facilitating 

traffic  lor  short  distances,  for  the  reason  that  the  locomotive  expenses  are  much  the  same 
whether  goods  go  ten  or  fifty  miles,  ib.  12489 Opinion  that  the  Board  of  Trade  regu- 

lations respecting  sidings  are  too  stringent  for  some  of  the  poorer  parts  of  Ireland,  ib. 
12548-12554. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  development  of  Irish  industries  depends  largely  upon  a very 
substantial  diminution  in  the  cost  of  railway  charges;  successful  employment  of  water 
power  in  carrying  heavy  goods  which  would  follow  upon  reduction  of  rates,  Strype  13284- 

132S7 Admission  that  the  railways  cannot  well  teduce  1 heir  tariffs  without  some 

extraneous  aid,  ib.  13287. 

Letter  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Simms,  daled  Ballymena,  10th  July  1885,  submitting  strong 
complaints  lespecting  the  railway  rates,  App.  837,  $38. 

Letter  from  Mr.  M ‘Donald  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  Dublin,  18th 
July  1885,  submitting  numerous  illustrations  of  the  unequal  and  anomalous  railway  rates 
between  different  towns,  App.  843. 

2.  Complaints  respecting  Local  Rates  as  compared  with  through  Rates  : 

Instances  of  the  lower  through  rates  from  London  to  towns  in  Ireland,  that  of  the 

rales  from  Dublin,  Sullivan  101 Unequal  and  excessive  railway  rates  in  England  as 

well  as  in  Ireland,  ib.  241,  242. 

Instances  of  cheaper  rates  for  goods  sent  by  sea,  by  long  and  roundabout  routes,  as 
compaied  with  the  railway  rates  between  the  same  places.  Sir  R.  Kane  2723-2726. 

Comment  upon  the  action  of  the  railway  companies  in  charging  differential  rates  in 
favour  o(  through  traffic  as  compared  with  local  rates,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Irish 
producers  in  competition  with  others.  Lane  4298-4303.  4398-4409. 

Particulars  as  to  the  through  rates  for  drapery,  cottons,  and  silks  from  Manchester 
to  Purtadown  or  Omagh,  as  compared  with  the  separate  rates  from  Manchester  to 
Belfast,  and  thence  to  the  latter  places  ; excess  of  the  local  rates  chiefly  as  regards  silks 
to  Armagh,  Greenhill  9814—9833. 

Particulars  as  to  the  control  exercised  by  the  London  and  North  Western  and  other 
English  companies  over  the  Irish  lailways  in  the  matier  not  only  of  through  rates  but 
local  rates  ; conclusion  as  to  the  injurious  effect  upon  traders  at  Belfast  and  other  ports  as 
well  as  upon  lr-sh  trade  generally,  Greenhill  9871-9887.  9917-9026.9971,9972.  10010- 
10022.  10059-10081. 

Examination  in  further  support  of  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  undue  preference 
given  to  .through  rales  from  England  and  Scotland  as  compared  with  local  rates,  which 
is  very  injurious  to  merchants  at  the  seaport  towns,  Greenhill  9971  et  sea. Circum- 

stance of  witness’  firm  having  been  driven  to  do  much  of  their  business  from  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  through  rate  facilities;  illustration  in  the 
case  of  flour  from  America,  ib.  9988-9992.  10011-10022. 

Further  objections  to  the  action  of  the  English  and  Irish  companies,  in  Conference, 
witness  approving  of  absolute  power  in  the  Railway  Commissioners  to  vary  rates  and  to 

make 
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2.  Complaints  respecting  Local  Rates,  §’c.  'continued, 
make  them  equitable,  Greenhill  10044-10081  — • Nature  of  the  remedy  suggest^  as 
regards  lire  heavy  incidence  of  the  local  rates  in  reference  to  the  throogn  isles,  il.  101 

10Re*.’iew  of  the  control  exercised  hy  the  English  -lines  over  the  Irish  lines,  with  ex- 
planations especially  as  to  the  enhanced  local  rates  in  Ireland  m “ml;“''f0” {£? 
through  rates,  and  as  to  the  great  injustice  thereby  to  traders  at  Dublin  and  othar  port 
McDonald  10200  et  seg. , , 0500-10508--- Want  of  an  equitable  a ljustme.it  of  through 
rates;  great  hardship  to  Irish  traders  m this  respect,  ib.  10224. 

Letter  from  Mr,  M.  Eaton,  dated  Dublin  loth  July  .885,  relative  to  the  heavy  local 
rates  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  the  through  rates  from  England,  Jpp.  839,  840. 

3 Explanation,  on  the  vart  of  different  Companies  in  the  Matter  of  Through 
Rates,  as  settled  at  a Conference  of  English  and  Irish  Railway  Managers  . 
Willingness  of  the  companies  generally  to  work  together  as  regards  ‘^..gh  book- 
iinr  &c  ■ great  public  injury  otherwise,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9445  94+7  , , , 

e#ea  thatihneL  is  noAware  of  any  eases  in  which  higher  rates  are  ch«ed  for  goods 
from  England  to  the  same  towns  under  the  system  of  through  rates,  ill.  9448  9454. 

Different  English  railways  which  have  control  over,  or  working  of 

Irish  railways,  Findlay  10750,  1 075. —Adoption  m the 

through  booking  between  England  and  Ireland  111  regard  to  goods  r.ites  fo.  ‘h i^u  U 
hooking  fixed  by  a conference  of  goods  managers  of  bot  1 counti lea,  r6.  1 075  75  ^ 

,0808-108,1.  10827-10830.  .107.-1.077- — Considerable  de»el»pm, ™ of  be >th  the 
uasseno-er  and  the  foods  traffic  between  England  and  Iieland  since  t o. 

ST  Iba,  of  tilisSe  the  London  and  North  Western  Ba, toy  gets  more  than  half 
of  the  passengers  and  ruber  less  of  the  goods,  ,J.  loyfil-.ojSS.  108.4,  >M>5-  "°5° 

"important  feature  in  the  present  system  of  thrarf.  tr ^TtS^eUtoTa 
„,.nqion  lii«  o-oods  direct  to  the  purchaser  in  England  witnout  tne  liue.  c 

no«ji«» 

the  producers  in  Ireland,  which  pass  as  bills  of  * “P  .|ifc  con, peti tion  in  regard 
advances  for  the  banks.  10770-10773.  10818-108--  Fnol  ind  and  Ireland, 

to  service  and  accommodation  lor  goods  and  passengeis,  = 

but  not  in  regard  to  rates,  ib.  10828.  . „ 

Absence  of  any  special  facilities  in  respect  of  goods 

land  several  times  during  the  process  of  manufactuie  , < 1 n8‘*2-lo83'i 

the  same  rates  being  charged  if  sen,  back  twenty  times,  Ftndhy  , L0831 ,1083 5 
Explanation  of  the  method  by  which  the  railway  eoinpanies  divide  the  raws 
pass  over  several  lines,  ib.  10836,  10837  Belief  that  in  , j auarters  and 

heavily  on  the  Irish  traders  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  g, m head  q, ‘ 
make  a representation  as  to  what  is  wanted  in  order  to  have  ,t  granted,  4 

10977,  1 0978.  ...  . 

Further  information  respecting  the  conference  of  railways  manager * 'd’“uhree 

gers ; strong  desire  to  make  such  rates  as  will  be  tan,  and  also  sum 

^Infrequency  of  ‘instances  of  division  of  opinion  at  the  conference; 
of  English  and  Irish  managers  in  dealing  with  any  proposal , 1^’ at  the  con- 

Proportion  of  through  rate/to  be  paid  by  the  different  companies  not 
ference ; explanation  that  this  is  always  a q'^stron  ^ u are  satisfied 

panies  interested,  ib.  11503-M6P9.  1.1514 — -Behef  that  the  , ,-2> 

generally  with  their  proportion  of  the  through  rates,  ib.  1 5 5 • > . 

Proposal  .0  lit,  nisi,  the  Committee  with  a haodel  setto^taefetj*;^ 

of  a thousand  pounds  of  through  traffic  showing  the  onn  g this  -eulement  Findlay 

each  company  ; live  stock  (raffle  will  be  shown  separately  tins  leillement,  y 

belief 'that'  effo  i ts  are  being  made  to  establish 

the  Continental  railways,  Murlaml  ‘-397  ,24°o  p lj,  12409-I2413- 

through  rates  for  goods  charged  from  New  fork  to  Belfcs , , 

JSb^^tnfflrenee  ,0  eousult  about  rate, 

Clearing  Rouse  once  every  month,  Min  land  124)  .,  4 J r apparent 
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RAILWA  YS — continued. 

3.  Explanations  0 

apparent  preference  given  to  articles  of  foreign  produce  c 
Irish  lines,  Murland  72471-12477. 

Model  settlements  between  the  London  and  North  Western  and  Irish  railway  com- 
panies for  the  division  of  the  receipts  from  through  rates  on  linen  goods  traffic,  butter 
traffic,  and  egg  tiaffic  between  certain  places  in  Ireland  and  England,  App.  906-927. 

4.  Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company 

more  especially : 1 J 

Expenditure  by  the  company  of  some  two  millions  sterling  in  the  development  of 
Irish  traffic,  l-zndlay  .10750,  10751. 

Entire  independence  of  the  Irish  companies  in  their  traffic  arrangements  with  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company;  the  only  working  arrangement  with  an  Irish 
railway  company  is  with  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  as  to  the  steamers  plyina  between 
Greenore  and  Holyhead,  Findlay  10853,  10854.  10873.  - 0 

Considerable  interest  in  the  capital  of  Irish  railways  preserved  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company;  explanation  that  the  company  are  simply  shareholders  in  the 
several  railways  to  (he  extent  of  their  interest,  Findlay  10865-10876. 

Assertion  that  all  the  through  rate  arrangements  which  have  been  made  by  the  com- 
pany have  been  for  the  good  of  I relaud  and  of  the  people  of  Ireland;  through  rates  do 
nut  m any  way  opeiate  as. a discouragement  to  home  industry,  Findlay  10887-10894. 

The  mileage  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all 

,VrWB?S.,n  -Findlay  1 1010 The  capital  of  the  company  is  100,000,000  l. 

and  til  a 1 uf  the  Irish  railways  36,000,000  l.;  the  dividend  now  earned  by  the  company  is 
seven  per  cent.,  zb.  11011-10016 Information  respecting  the  directorate  of  the  com- 

pany and  the  system  of  supervision  exercised  over  the  various  parts  of  the  line,  ib.  11017- 
11029.  > / 

Statement  that  since  witness  has  been  connected  with  the  Loudon  and  North  Western 
Lompany  he  has  never  been  a party  to  the  raising  of  a rate;  the  invariable  tendency  has 

been  to  gradually  and  repeatedly  reduce  the  rates,  Findlay  11034-11036 Instances 

hlV'  Q C°,Iif1c!flflblei  c°l!ce®SJOns  hav.e  been  made  by  the  company  upon  representations 
by  the  South  Staffordshire  lion  Masters  Association;  view  that  in  everythino-  but  trade 
piofits  the  company  and  the  manufacturers  are  partners,  ib.  11037-11040.  ° 

Statement  that  anything  that  can  be  done  to  increase  the  traffic  between  England  and 
Ireland  will  be  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Company 
lindlay  1 1581-1 1584.  v 

Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Finlay  showing  specimens  of  London  and  North  Western 
aseiage  local  rates  from  station  to  station  ; also  rates  per  mile,  and  average  rate  per  mile 
for  each  article,  App.  902-905.  0 ^ 

COnt£Tnp  Particulars  of  rates  for  certain  traffic  with  Ireland  by  London  and 
906-927  Stern  Ra'lway’  anc  dlvlsion  °f  receipts  among  the  companies  concerned,  App. 

5.  Traffic,  as  affected  by  the  Rates  ; 

Mistaken  policy  of  Irish  railway  directors  in  charging  high  rates  as  preventing  business  ; 

735-1739;  1882-1893- Prohibitory  effect  of  the  railway 


rates  as  regards  the  use  of  stone  and  slate  in  Dublin,  Parkinson  2395-2398. 

increase  of  traffie  and  development  of  industries  if  the  rates  and  fares  were  lower, 

Creenhzll  9889.  9894-9896.  9949-  10031-10042 Strong  approval  of  a large  reduction 

ot  lates  in  Ireland  as  leading  to  an. extension  of  pleasure  traffic  as  well  as  of  o-oods  traffic 
zb.  10036-10042.  0 ’> 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  rates  are  not  prohibitive  as  regards  the  carriage  of 

traffic  generally  in  irelano,  Findlay  10756-10760,  10812,  10813.  11534-11537 

Statement  that  railway  companies  are  hound  in  their  own  interest  to  give  suitable 7 rates 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  traffic  ; largest  traders  always  the  most  easily  satisfied  with 
1 083?  11^8 rn8^^1186  tll6y  Understand  both  sides  of  the  question,  ib.  10774,  10775. 

Doubtful  expediency  of  lowering  the  railway  rates  in  Ireland  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
thetiaffic;  possibility  of  success  it  tbe.e  were  a large  volume  of  traffic,  Findlay  11520, 
’’SSo—  Les.mbjhty  that  low  rates  should  prevail  for  local  traffic,  ib.  11543, 

Denef  that  with  better  harvests  and  with  increasing  prosperity  the  traffic  will  in- 
ci ease,  zb.  11559-  Decided  opinion  that  a reduction  in  rates  would  not,  as  regards 
agi  1 culture,  lead  to  any  considerable  increase  in  traffic;  belief  that  the  aoricultural  pro- 
duce which  wants  to  move  does  move  now,  Murland  12490-12404 Slow  increase  in 
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(5.  Classification  of  Goods : 

Very  complicated  and  objectionable  classification  upon  the  Irish  railways,  Sullivan  51. 
Information  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  goods  between  England  and  Ireland; 
Irish  classification  higher  generally  than  in  England , Findlay  10908-10930. 10946,  10947. 

10998—11003 Explanation  that  English  classification  applies  to  through  rates  in 

operation  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  Irish  classification  only  to  the  local  traffic 
on  Irish  railways,  ib.  10913-10915. 

Approval  of  the  classification  being  the  same  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  Find- 
lay 10917.  10930 Local  rates  and  classification  fixed  by  the  Irish  railway  companies, 

without  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  English  managers,  ib.  10999-11002 

Benefit  to  the  Irish  trader  which  would  undoubtedly  result  from  doing  away  with  the 

difference  between  the  English  and  the  Irish  classification,  ib.  1 1002 Different  classi- 

fication in  Ireland  for  goods  from  that  in  England  ; it  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
companies  if  the  classifications  corresponded,  Murland  12087-12090  --English  classifi- 
cation cf  goods  much  more  comprehensive  than  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  ib.  12541. 

7.  Question  of  Equal  Mileage  Rates  : 

Approval  of  legislation  in  the  direction  of  equal  mileage  rates  as  a remedy  against  the 
injurious  monopoly  exercised  by  the  railway  companies,  acting  in  concert,  Green/all  9990- 

10006.  10044-10081 Necessity  of  the  local  and  through  rates  being  readjusted  m 

proportion  to  the  distance,  M‘Donald  10510.  10528-10532. 

Grounds  fot  dissenting  from  the  proposal  to  adopt  a mileage  scheme  applicable  to  all 
distances  ; contention  that  ordinary  competition  is  much  better  than  any  Government 
selection  of  the  difficulty,  Findlay  10781-10783. 

8.  Cost  of  Construction  and  Financial  Condition  : 

Haphazard  way  in  which  the  railways  have  been  laid  down,  so  that  small  branches 
■ have  been  unproductive,  Sullivan  779-781. 

Considerable  number  of  Irish  railway s not  paying  dividends,  nor  haviug  much  pros- 
pect of  doing  so  ; reduced  dividend  paid  by  the  Midland  Company,  Sir  R.  Cusack  943J 

g435: Struggling  condition  of  the  minor  lines,  most  of  them  being  worked  by  the 

larger  companies,  ib.  9556-9559-  9659-9663- 

Data  for  the  calculation  that  the  capital  cost  per  mile  of  the  Irish  railways  is  only 
one-third  of  that  of  the  Scotch  and  English  railways,  Greenkill  9834-9842.  9851.  9911. 

9916.  10023-1 0030 Inference  from  the  foregoing  fact  that  the  rates  should  be  lower 

in  Ireland  than  in  England  or  Scotland,  whereas  they  are  higher  ; small  traffic,  however, 

in  the  former  country,  ib.  9840.  10025-10031 Small  dividendsjwirl  by  the  lush  lail 

wavs,  the  high  rates  rot  being  conducive  to  prosperity,  ib.  9888-9893.  10025-10033 
The  gauge  is  ten  inches  wider  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  ib.  9911-  99*6- 

Increased  evil  where  the  lines  are  small  and  poor  and  have  not  sufficient  rolling  stock, 

M‘Dnnald  102, .2,  10203.  10224 Comparatively  small  capital  of  all  the  railways; 

great  vaiiation  in  the  value  of  different  lines,  ib.  10207-10215. 

Belief  that  in  the  case  of  the  best  railways  in  Ireland  the  interest  on  the  debenture 

stock  is  not  hiu her  than  that  paid  in  England,  Findlay  10805-. 0807 -Statement  that 

some  of  the  Irish  railways  have  been  very  expensive  m construction,  which  makes  the 
necessity  for  producing  a return  very  burdensome  on  the  traffic,  ib.  1 1555,  11550. 

Conclusion  that  the  condition  of  the  Irish  railways  tends  to  strangle  local  manufac- 
tures, and  10  prevent  their  development,  Fee  11225. 

Cheaper  construction  of  railways  in  Ireland  than  in  England;  the  traffic,  however,  is 
less  in  Ireland  in  proportion  to  cost  of  construction,  Murland  1 1968-11975. 

9.  Question  of  Amalgamation  and  of  Purchase  and  Administration  by  the  State: 
Strono-  advocacy  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  railways  under  the  administration  of  the 
State  through  the  Post  Office,  Sullivan  52-58.  10.-103. Importance  of  a re-arrange- 

ment of  railway  rates  generally  as  under  an  amalgamated  system,  ib.  102,  103. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  great  importance  of  an  amalgamation  of  Irish  railways 
under  State  management  as  a means  of  effecting  much  economy  in  working  and  ot 

largely  reducing  the  rates  and  fares,  Sullivan  631-638 Importance  ot  an  improved 

and  central  administration  of  the  railways  as  the  most  pressing  want  next  to  technical 

education, ib.  1148-1150. 

Urgent  need  of  improved  railway  facilities,  for  which  purpose  State  admrn.strat.on  may 

be  desirable,  Hull  1585-1590 Importance  of  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  tadways 

and  of  a laige  reduction  in  the  number  of  boards  of  directors,  ib.  ^-I0’1  /44-  l894  1898 

Conclusion  that  industrial  progress  would-be  greatly  facilitated  by  amalgamate 

and  central  administration  of  the  railways  under  the  State,  ib.  1751-1762.  1882-1898. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  railways,  though  improved 
facilities  are  greatly  needed,  Redmond  2632-2636. 
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9.  Question  of  Amalgamation  and  of  Purchase,  Sfc. — continued. 

Mischief  through  Government  not  having  taken  up  the  organisation  of  the  railway 
sPte"1  ™ tlle  fi0rsL  ^stance;  difficulty  in  now  applying  Government  administration, 

R.  Kane  2728.  2736,  2737 Decided  improvement,  if  the  railway  system  could  be 

administered  on  a more  uniform  system,  ib.  2806,2807 Hesitation  of  witness  to 

recommend  Government  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways,  though  Government  control  over 

then-  administration  is  very  desirable,  ib.  3:509-3316.  3430-3433 Concurrence  in  the 

recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and  Fares  that  there  should 
be  an  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways,  at  the  instance  of  Parliament  if  necessary,  ib. 
3562. 

Pressing  necessity  for  an  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways  under  a central  board  ; 
belief  that  the  State  would  be  well  repaid  if  they  bought  all  'the  railways  at  a fair  mar- 
ket price,  and  if  the  administration  were  improved.  Lane  4196-4214— Monstrous  cost 

for  establishments  under  the  present  system  of  so  many  separate  lines  ib.  4106 

Justification  of  State  purchase  of  unremunerative  railways  in  Ireland  at  a fair  value 
though  m the  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  the 'financial  result  mav  not  have 

been  satisfactory,  ib.  4270-4277 Expediency  of  some  effectual  control  of  “the  railway 

companies  m the  matter  of  rates  pending  the  carrying  out  of  amalgamation  or  State 
■ purchase,  ib.  4310-4315. 

Want,  of  Government  control  of  the  railways,  rather  than  of  State  management,  O'Hara 

5968 Importance  of  Government  control  of  the  railways  with  a view  to  <n-eatly 

increased  facilities  for  the  transit  of  goods,  ib.  6349,  63.50.  ° J 


Great  advantage  if  the  railways  were  acquired  by  Government  and  if  the  administra- 
tion were  centralised ; facility  thereby  for  a large  reduction  of  rates,  Macron  7473 

Expediency  ol  an  amalgamation  and  extension  of  the  railways  under  State  administration, 
JDtvhn  8703  8705  Opinion  that  the  railways  should  be  purchased  and  administered 
by  the  State;  great  difficuliy  otherwise  in  obtaining  the  facilities  and  extensions  neces- 
sary lor  industrial  development,  Meagher  9162-9168.  9176-9178. 


, GLeot  imPor,ance  of  a more  liberal  administration  of  the  railway  system,  which  can  best 
be  effected  by  complete  amalgamation  under  Government,  Greenhill  9846-0852  0868 
etsey.— improvement  by  largely  reducing  the  number  of  directors  and  managers,  ib 

9847.  9852 Numerous  amalgamations  since  1879,  but  without  conferring  tlm  advan- 

tages  that  were  expected,  $.  10043,  ‘0044 Belief  that  under  State  administration  the 

rates  and  tares  would  be  much  cheapened,  ib.  10058. 


Decided  opinion  that  there  should  be  a complete  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways 

under  the  State,  M‘Donald  10206 Considerable  economy  of  staff  and  in  payments  to 

directors  and  others  if  there  were  an  amalgamation  of  the  railways  under  the ‘State,  ib 
10354- '0358. 


Strong  opinion  that  the  thirty-nine  different  railways  in  Ireland,  managed  by  289 
directors,  should  be  amalgamated  and  placed  under  one  single  boa.d  ; importance  of  this 
board  being  under  Government  control  or  under  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  present 
boards.  Cooper  10642.  10647-10651 D<  suability  of  converting  the  stock  of  the  rail- 

way companies  into  a debenture  stock  bearing  a guaranteed  interest  of  si  or  4 per  cent 
ib.  10642.  ^ 1 ’’ 


Information  respecting  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1867 
and  by  the  Royal  Commission,  which  if  carried  out  would  have  led  to  the  purchase  of 
tlie  Irish  railways  by  the  Government ; entii-e  disagreement  of  witness  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  and  by  the  Committee,  Findlay  10776-10788 
11055-11060.  an  / ■ 

Strong  opinion  that  the  divided  management  of  the  seveial  companies  in  Ireland  is  a 
great  waste  of  money;  entire  absence  of  difficulty  in  managing  the  whole  of  them  by  one 
1 1*033  °'  d"eCt0‘S’  0116  n,ana§er>  and  one  locomotive  superintendent,  Findlay  1 1030- 


Opimon  that  if  the  State  were  to  purchase  the  Irish  railways  they  could  not  be 
managed  so  cheaply  as  they  are  at  present;  if  the  State  were  to  forego  any  profit  on 
Inem  such  purchase  would  doubtless  be  beneficial  to  the  country,  Murland  12097-121 10. 
J 2 it  9—1 2 ! 2 1 -Doubtful  expediency  of  a system  of  unification  of  all  the  railways  in 
Ireland;  grounds  for  this  view,  ib.  12123-12125.  12140,  12141.  12148-12159. 

Questionable  advantage  of  any  further  amalgamation  in  (lie  north  of  Ireland  than  has 
been  already  carried  out;  opinion  that  a general  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways 
would  not  be  any  considerable  gain  to  the  public,  Murland  12414-12427. 

Suggestion  that  the  different  railways  should  be  amalgamated  and  placed  under  one 
single  management,  Strype  13288. 


10.  Suggesfio7is 
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10.  Suggestions  for  Amalgamation  and  Working  under  a small  Number  of  Indepen- 
dent Companies ; 

Scheme  proposed  some  years  ago,  which  seemed  to  find  favour  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whereby  the  smaller  lines  would  have  been  amalgamated  with  the  larger  (by  r lie  aid  of 
Government)  under  four  or  five  independent  companies  ; approval  of  this  proposal  rather 

than  of  one  single  administration.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9436-9439.  9666,  9667 Economy 

and  improved  administration  by  getting  rid  of  divided  management  or  by  consolidating 
the  smaller  and  poorer  lines,  ib.  9436.  9440-9444.  9666,  9667. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  in  Ireland  the  country  should  be  divided  into  territories  or 
districts  (which  might  be  four  in  number)  as  in  France,  with  facilities  given  to  certain 
railway  companies  to  serve  such  districts;  power  should  also  be  given  to  the  parent  com- 
panies to  acquire  any  little  independent  railways  which  might  exist,  Findlay  10789, 
10790.  10799-10803.  11041.  11061-11067 Additional  suggestions  in  favour  of  terri- 

torial division  of  the  country  in  regard  to  railways,  ib.  11569,  1 1570. 

Approval  of  the  system  suggested  by  Mr.  Findlay  that  the  four  large  systems  should 
absorb  all  the  minor  systems,  Murland  12118-12122. 

ri.  Railway  Commission : 

Failure  of  the  Railway  Commission  to  prevent  prohibitory  rates,  Sullivan  779 

Expediency  of  giving  greater  powers  of  control  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  Parkinson 
2214.  2408-2410.  2450-2452. 

Advantage,  if  Government  do  not  acquire  the  railways,  of  increased  amalgamation  and 

•of  control  by  the  Railway  Commissioners,  Greenhill  9847.  9876.  9912-9915 Want  of 

easier  and  cheaper  access  of  traders  to  the  Commissioners’  court,  ib.  9912.  10057 

Decided  approval  of  the  proposal  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  power  to  sit  in  Ire- 
land, M‘ Donald  10546,  10547. 

Conclusion  that  the  Railway  Commissioners  are  not  the  fittest  tribunal  to  decide  as  to 

the  classification  between  the  three  countries,  Findlay  10916 Inexpediency  of  giving 

the  Commissioners  any  more  power  than  they  possess  at  present,  ib.  1 1574-11576. 

Paper  by  Mr.  C.  Eason,  of  Adelaide-road,  Dublin,  on  the  subject  of  railways  in  Ireland, 
the  rates  charged,  the  practice  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  control  of  rates  by  Railway 
Commissioners;  suggestions  as  to  the  powers  to  be  exercised  in  this  direction  by  a Rail- 
way Commission  for  Ireland,  App.  851-854. 

12.  Question  of  Extensions  and  Branch  Lines  ; Difficulty  as  to  Capital : 

Expediency  of  the  extension  of  railways  and  tramways  by  the  aid  of  baronial  and 

county  guarantees,  Sullivan  1087 Reference  to  a line  formerly  suggested  by  witness 

over  the  Castlecomer  aad  Tipperary  coal-fields ; great  benefit  if  this  line  were  carried 

out,  Hull  1685.  1931-1937 Great  want  of  extension  in  the  Castlecomer  and  other 

districts,  ib.  1760,1761 Comment  upon  the  rejection  of  a scheme  lately  before  the 

Privy  Council  lor  railway  extension  in  a certain  district ; question  hereon  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  baronial  guarantees,  ib.  1938-1947. 

Bar  to  industrial  progress  in  some  districts  through  the  absence  of  railway  communi- 
cations, and  through  the  circuitous  routes  necessary  between  places  not  far  distant  front 

each  other,  Sir  R.  Kane  2722.  2728-2735.  2865-2867 Want  of  more  direct  railway 

communication  between  Waterford  and  Wexford,  ib.  2731-2735— Extensive  districts 
still  without  any  improved  means  of  communication,  increased  facilities  of  transit  being 
greatly  needed,  ib.  2994.  3262-3269. 

Additional  railways  much  wanted  through  certain  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 

O'Hara  5545,5546.  5566-5570;  Keating  6586 Importance  of  the  country  being- 

opened  up  by  railways  and  of  employment  being  facilitated  in  different  ways,  as  a means 

of  checking  emigration,  O'Hara  5608,5609 Failure  of  the  railway  system  in  the 

west  of  Ireland  generally  as  regards  cheap  facilities  ; special  requirement  of  water  com- 
petition, ib.  6244-6257. 

Great  want  of  improved  facilities  of  transit  over  short  distances,  where  there  is  a break 
between  existing  railways,  or  where  the  latter  stop  short  of  the  destination  of  the  goods, 

Kinahan  7978-7983 Increase  from  time  to  time  in  the  railway  communications,  though 

trade  has  not  been  so  active  for  the  last  year  or  two,  Greenhill  9866-9868.  10042- 

The  west  of  Ireland  is  at  present  completely  cut  off  from  the  north  and  north-east, 

through  the  absence  of  railway  communication,  ib.  10037 Importance  of  filling  up 

the  gap  between  Tuam  and  Claremorris;  belief  that  this  line  would  pay,  McDonald 
10359.  10392-1 0394. 

Investigations  made  by  witness  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Brassey  in  regard  to 

railway  extensions  in  different  parts,  of  Ireland,  Findlay  10747-10749 Belief  that 

there  is  ho  part  of  Ireland  where  it  would  pay  to  spend  money  for  the  construction  of 

new  railways,  ib.  10789 Opinion  that  where  lines  are  made  upon  the  guarantee  of 

baronies,  the  system  is  not  likely  to  succeed  unless  there  is  a fair  prospect  of  profitable 
working,  ib.  11008,  11009. 
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12.  Question  of  Extensions  and  Branch  Lines,  fyc.  —continued. 

Further  opinion  that  the  limit  of  profitable  construction  of  railways  in  Ireland  has 
been  leached;  assertion  that  all  that  could  be  done  has  been  done  in  connection  with 
the  existing  companies,  Findlay  1 1557,  1 1558. 

Opinion  that  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  future  interests  of  Ireland  that  gaps 
should  be  filled  up  by  extensions  from  the  existing  railways,  Strype  13341-13345. 

Letter  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Hamilton,  dated  Ardara,  4 June  1885,  as  to  the  great  need  of 
railway  extension,  App.  736. 

Paper  by  Mr.  Hugh  Blackwood  on  the  subject  of  Irish  railways,  with  suggestions  in 
detail  as  to  the  further  extensions  and  facilities  required,  App.  856-859. 

18.  Suggestions  for  Extension  at  the  Cost  or  Guarantee  of  Government  : 

Expediency  of  a Government  guarantee  of  interest  in  the  cost  of  railways  or  tramways 
in  places  where  a baronial  guarantee  cannot  be  provided,  as  in  Connemara,  Sullivan  639, 

640. 

Conclusion  that  Government  aid  is  essential  for  lines  in  Connemara  and  other  poor  dis- 

tiicts,  O'Hara  5545,  5546.  5566-5570.  5608,  5609 Good  policy  for  the  State  to  aid 

poor  localities  in  raising  the  required  funds  for  railway  or  tramway  extension,  ih.  5944, 
5945- 

Expediency  of  Government  aid  in  the  extension  of  railways,  as  in  districts  too  poor  to 

provide  the  required  capital,  Keating  6532,  6533.  6537,6538 Several  important  gaps 

between  different  lines,  which  would  be  more  likely  to  be  filled  up  under  State  administra- 
tion, M‘ Donald  10359.  10392-10394. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  developing  the  railway  system  in  Ireland,  Findlay 
10789  et  seq. Contention  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  construct  the  re- 

quired branch  railways  at  the  public  expense  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country,  ih.  10789-10792.  10804.  10823-10826.  10838,  10839.  11005, 

11006 Probable  development  of  the  traffic  on  branch  lines,  so  that  they  would  provide 

a sinking  fund,  and  eventually  repay  the  cost  of  construction,  ih.  10792. 

Proposal  as  regards  the  projected  branch  lines,  that  the  parent  companies  should  work 
them  at  a rate  not  exceeding  cost  price,  Findlay  10792,  10703,  11066-11070 Desira- 

bility in  the  event  of  Government  construction  that  there  should  be  a Government  director 
on  the  various  boards,  ih.  10798.  10801-10804. 

Conclusion  that  the  Government  should  assist  the  railway  companies  to  develop  the 
traffic  in  districts  where  the  people  are  poor  and  struggling ; argument  that  until  Govern- 
ment does  undertake  some  such  responsibility  it  will  be  manifestly  unfair  to  interfere 

with  the  rates  of  the  existing  companies,  Findlay  11527,  11528.  11569-11575 Opinion 

that  the  extension  of  railways  in  India  by  the  aid  of  the  Government  forms  a good  pre- 
cedent for  similar  construction  of  railways  in  Ireland,  ih.  1 1608-]  I 61 1. 

1 4.  Gauge  of  New  Lines : 

Disapproval  of  any  break  of  gauge,  notwithsianding  that  a few  thousands  a mile 

might  be  saved  by  adopting  a narrow  gauge,  Findlay  10791,  10792 Desirability  of  a 

continuous  Irish  gauge  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country;  the  advantage  of  cheapness 
in  the  construction  of  narrow  gauge  lines  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  extra  cost  that  would  be  involved  in  working  two  separate  systems,  ih.  10898- 
10905. 

Argument  lhat  if  the  traffic  over  one  of  the  extension  lines  (as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Findlay)  should  be  considerable  the  line  should  be  on  the  uniform  gauge;  expediency 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  traffic  be  very  limited,  of  restricting  the  expense  to  a light  rail- 
way or  a tramway,  Murland  12159-12163.  12168-12171. Belief  that  there  is  not  much 

room  in  Ireland  for  the  extension  of  railways  of  the  regular  gauge,  which  would  be  likely 
to  pay,  ih.  12542-12547. 

Great  importance  of  the  construction  of  branch  lines  on  the  same  gauge  as  the  existing 
lines  ; suggestion  that  the  Government  should  advance  money  for  this  purpose,  Strype 
13341-13345- 

15.  Manufacture  of  Plant  in  Ireland  : 

Manufacture  in  Dublin  of  most  of  the  engines  aad  rolling  stock  of  the  Midland  Great 

Western  and  Great  Southern  and  Western  Companies,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9501-9503 

Belief  as  to  the  increasing  construction  of  railway  engines  and  rolling  stock  in  Ireland, 

Greenhill  9957-9960- Large  amount  of  rolling  stock  work  done  at  Dundalk  by  the 

Great  Northern  Company,  Murland  12514-12510. 

16.  Belgium 
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1 6.  Belgian  Railways  : 

Examination  as  to  the  relative  rates  and  fares  in  Belgium  and  in  Ireland  ^grounds  for 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  reductions  are  not  feasible  in  the  latter  count' y as  have  been 
made  in  the  former,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9474_9500-  . 

Statement  that  the  Belgian  Companies  have  reduced  their  rates  an d *eir 

traffic  hot  hare  made  no  profit,  Findlay  t lfj©--Op.rnon  of  th. a 3om„  ss ‘ ™ °f 
that  the  condition  of  the  Irish  and  the  Belgian  railways  (a  great  part  of  the  lattet  haying 
been  acquired  by  the  Government)  was  analogous ; comment  on  the  reduction  ot  rates  in 
the  larter  case  l ,0,84-10786— Belief  that  if  the  rates  ol  the  Irish  railways  had 
been  reduced  in  the  same  way  as  those  in  Belgium  it  would  mean  the  absolnte  loss  of 
the  original  capital,  ib.  10786-10788.  .. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  Government  support  of  the  Belgian  rail- 
ways has  not  been  a wise  policy ; argument  that  any  trade  which 

fostered  must  in  the  end  prove  disastrous  to  every  one  concerned  Findlay  11043  »*®49 
— Adnrjon  that  the  iheap  working  of  the  Belgian  railways  has  condnced  to  a eer- 
tain  extent  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  countiy,  ib.  1 1 04b.  _ 

Fxnlanation  that  after  the  working  expenses  of  the  Belgian  railways  are  provided  for, 
thebalanc^is1  no  *sufficLnt  to  pay  more  Sian  part  of  the  interest  due  to  the  Government 
and  to  private  companies,  Findlay  11476-11479. 

17.  France:  . , 

Panel-  submitted  bv  Mr.  Findlay  containing  statistics  and  explanations  respecting  the 
and  the  pit  taken  b, “Government  in  aiding  the  construction  of 

lines,  App.  841,  842. 

18.  Non-adoption  by  the  Committee  of  any  Resolution  on  the  subject  of  extended 
Accommodation  and  Facilities  Conclusion,  submitted  in  proposed  Draft 
Report  by  the  Chairman  : 

Non-adoption  by  the  Committee  of  a proposal  by  Colonel  Nolam  that 
should  not  separate  without  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  the  development 
of  railway  communication  in  Ireland,  Rep.  xm,  xiv.  _ 

Conclusions  submitted  in  Draft  Report  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
increased  facilities  desirable  and  as  to  the  want  of  further  railway  accommodation,  App.  jtl. 

cittd  (« s; 

T i-  1 ■ n It' In  r <s  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway.  Linen. 

SS.  L& tea  M^les.  MiLid  Great  Western  Railway. 

Royal  Canal  Sea  Routes.  Tramways, 

t,  w 7 7 Biatement  in  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Chapman,  dated  Dungannon,  3rd  June 

taken  by  Lord  Ralriy  in  the  development  of  local 

industiies  and  mineral  resources,  App.  726. 

5 ,45! -The  cost  of  the  drainage  is  13  s.  per  acre  per  annum,  lb.  1M55-H45»- 

=fel 

increase  ot  power-looms,  1 1 02 1 1 1 020.  1 1 uuo  /a 
ta^ri^ofZ3^^1el  the  nLi  of 

7,660O-iT6air— SrpIrfmhoLt  acc-ommodatio'::  enjoyed  by  the  workpeople;  the  rents 
of  the  houses  vary  from  3s.  to  3 *■  6 d-  a week"  11642  ll64°’  t 

the^lir^t- 

* feA** 1 W r-r 
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Reade,  R.  H.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— contimed. 

Ps'v m,B,  “Siudirg  ll0?e  eonaumpliou,  is  about  10,000,000  sterling, 

in  EifnknrPniu  ^ ?' ,te*  ni,l”b'er  °r  spindles  in  Ireland  far  in  excess  of  those 

» J Scotland  together;  decrease  of  the  number  in  Ireland  since  1876  by 

d„ri„l'1hK  C“‘-’  1 1 67.>-l  lS74 Great  increase  in  the  linen  trade 

mfi„g  bet,Ween  lS6‘  “nd  l8;6>  on  acconnt  of  ll>=  scarcity  of  cotton, 

lanHfrnm^-R5  ! ktalement  that  the  trade  lias  been  of  late  gravitating  towards  Ire- 
land from  England  and  Scotland,  1 1 676.  1 1680. 

7“  "7d8-n75o! 

sooerally  as  to  the  supply  of  flax  and  the  sources  from  which  the  raw 
rnateii.i  is  drawn  for  the  manufacture  of  linen ; statistics  showing  that  the  principal 
amount  is  imported  from  abroad,  11688-1 1 7o7.  1 1 76o-i  1 777.  n 783-11 803,  1 1 848-1 1 862 
and  8 a''  loent  that  only  one-sixth  of  the  total  consumption  of  flax  is  grown  in  Ireland’ 

Sowth  i„)he\Tih  J 15  T l3  diminishing,  1,689-11603 Principal  decrease  of 

See  d art  -f  II  ?' S.  and,  "es,em  P''0''mces,  notwithstanding  that  many  parts  are 
peculiarly  suitable  for  the  cultivation,  11694-11698.  11798,  11799.  ^ ^ 

Greater  difficulty  attendant  upon  the  growth  of  flax  [han  upon  that  of  wheat  on 
acconnt  of  the  alter  manufacture;  explanation  of  the  different  processes  which  ’flax 
undergoes  m order  to  prepare  it  for  the  spinner,  nflao.  11701-11700  ,,-,0-  ,,,, 
11840  11848.  11882,11883 Desirability  of  instituting  a series  of  experiments  art 

S“flax  “nortrTta,’Cef  l,lrou6.hout  Irela"d  "’”1'  ‘he  otjec'E  of  improving  rile  preparation 

n7o“n^r.i7T6.  n76o!TiT6r  C*n"d  °"1  by  wi“ess  U llis  A “700. 

,o=ooTTL,7lhe  beSt  gr?T  BelSium’  lhe  P™e  of  Which  runs  very  nearly 

1 t0n  ihi  fthe  Iri  J flgC  ***  ?ftbe  “!««•  «™»  Bdgimn  and  Holland  is  about  7o  l. 
t I,  while  the  Irish  flax  is  only  worth  about  50/.,  11702.  1170^-11707 rj,.pnt 

Prooess  of  preparing  flax  where  the  seed  is  saved;  the  value  of  the 
777  8' • “ acre’  Wbidl  at  i«  entirely  lost  in  Ireland  „”„8!  n7,2. 

' IreU^ttaMwi!7 °f  i"trod,,,cinB  ll>a  improved  method  (if  after-preparation  of  flax  into 
±1  eland,  that  the  fanners  have  to  remain  out  of  their  money  for  a time,  1171Q-1  i7k 

W?dfflPraiMthat  the  ®uccess  of  tlie  various  experiments  in  regard  to  flax  culture  has 
““port“'’ce  of  Gotern'"“t 

11,6  h0Ure  0f  U»”  “ '“8-  a"d  the  wages  cheaper^ 

in  Belfast  which  pay  an  average  of  only  about  3^  per  cent.,  11731-11747  1 .86s-u88o 

the  Ymk  Sheet  Spmnmg  Company  as  the  result  of  this  prosperity,  11737-11745?  ' 

tomltaT777  ,7  '7  '°dnslry  bas  not  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 

m °pl“0”  lat  ‘fi  Government  should  encourage  the  growth  of  flax  by  the  establish 
“760?:  17™  'mTo06,  7 S3'S%m  rf™*!  ihdtuction  pn  the  trentmenTls outre 

gentry  to  cultivak  flax  ■ 8briierriwfPridleDCyii°f  encoaroS'nS  the  larger  farmers  and  the 
unwillingness  to  emtrh  n 

■r 

itnso? ■ “ recmt  ye”s’  *hi°h  baa  Hr w toTe  decreaSf 

Information  regarding  the  effect  upon  the  imports  of  flax  into  Ireland  of  the  increased 

facilities 
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Recede,  It.  H.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

facilities  in  the  way  of  transport;  great  importance  of  the  railway  companies  making 
the  local  rates  as  low  as  tlie  through  rates,  in  the  interest  of  Irish  industry,  11004-110 

Very  small  import  of  linen  yarns  in  comparison  with  the  exports,  11819-11827. 

Impossibility  of. competing  in  the  American  market  with  the  Belgian  or  the  German 

manufacturers,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  production  being  greater  in  Ireland,  il82» 

1 1835 Machinery  for  linen  manufacture  supplied  to  the  Continent  from  Bellas  , 

11837-11839. 

Opinion  that  the  reduced  production  of  flax  has  not  arisen  from  the  disturbea  state 

of  the  land  te.rave  in  Ireland,  11854-11856 It  is  not  a fair  assumption  10  anticipate 

that  increased  production  by  the  tenant  would  lead  to  increased  rent  being  d'"“nd^ 

by  the  landlord,  11857-11861 Advantage  of  the  establishment  of  model  farms  in 

improving  the  system  of  Irish  agriculture,  1 1862. 

Admission  that  the  absence  of  profit  in  the  Irish  linen  trade  may  |e l owing  to  the 
over-accumulation  of  capital  and  lo  the  expansion  of  productive  power  myeais  of  inflation 

1,800 Steam-power  machinery  replacing  in  Germany  the  old  hand  looms  and  hand 

spinning  machinery  , better  financial  position  of  the  manufacturers  in  that  country  from 

■ these  causes  11870 Protection  not  necessary  m Germany,  inasmuch  as  the  manu 

fauturers  can  successfully  compel*  with  Irish  or  English  linens  111  their  own  markets, 
11871-11880.  11897-11899. 

Additional  evidence  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  specifically  accounting  for 
in  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Ireland:  explanation  drat  ,t  was  never  m general  cultovat.on, 

- hut  rather  a forced  growth  during  the  three  years  ol  special  prosperity 

11806.  11000-11908,  11920.  11930-11940 Further  statement  that  flax  is  much  more 

troublesome  to  cultivate  than  any  other  kind  of  agricultural  proJH;  necessity 
farmer  to  embark  in  an  after-species  of  manufacture  before  it  is  fitted  fo  the  market, 

11882  11883 Absence  of  any  complaint,  within  the  knowledge  of  witness,  that  the 

railway  rates  are  so  prohibitive  as  to  prevent  farmers  in  the  south  from  growing  nax 
and  selling  it  at  a profit,  11885,  11886. 

Injury  to  the  land  if  flax  be  grown  in  excess  or  not  in  proper  rotation;  if  a sufhcient 
number  of  years  be  allowed  between  ihe  successive  crops  no  harm results,  11893,  11894 

Deterioration  of  the  quantity  of  flax  grown  in  Ireland  during  the  last  twenty  years  ; 

explanation  that  this  is  partly  due  to  unskilled  management,  and  partly  to  its  being  grown 

so  frequently  upon  the  same  soil,  11900-11906. 

Statement  there  is  no  hemp  grown  in  any  part  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time  ; there  is 
no  special  reason  for  this  omission,  as  hemp  can  be  produced  in  anv  temperate  climate, 

1 ] 021—11027 Object  cf  the  Flax  Supply  Association  to  extend  the  cultivation  in  the 

south  and  west,  11928,  11929 Decided  opinion  of  witness  as  to  the  importance  of 

flax  cultivation  as  a national  industry ; conclusion  that  there  is  still  abundant  room  for  a 
considerable  extension,  1 1934-1 194O.. 

Re-appointment  of  Committee.  Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that,  not  having  been 
abhf since  their  appointment  to  take  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  them  to  agree  upon 
specific  recommendations,  a Committee  be  appointed  in  the  next  Session  of  Pailiamentto 
continue  the  inquiry,  Rep.  iii. 

Reclamation  of  Waste  Lands.  See  Waste  Lands,  fyc. 

lledmond,  Alderman  Cornelia (Analysis  of  his  Evid*nce.)-Long  experience  of  witness 
as  an  Alderman  of  Ihe  City  of  Waterford,  and  as  a member  of  the  hoard  of  guaidians  ; 
he  haB  been  proprietor  of  ihe  “Waterford  News”  for  tlie  last  thirty-five  years,  251 1-2514. 

Suonlv  of  excellent  paper  formerly  obtained  by  witness  for  Ins  newspaper  from  Dublin  ; 
inconvenience  and  increased  cost  since  lie  has  been  compelled  to  procure  paper  from 
England,  through  the  closing  ol  the  Dublin  paper  mill  some  twenty  years  ago,  2515, 

2516  2410-2424 Very  good  paper  also  obtained  in  former  years  from  Cork,  but  not 

for  newspaper  purposes,  2517,  25,8 Value  of  rags  for  paper  manufacture;  large 

supply  unfortunately  in  Ireland,  2522 Facilities  for  the  re-establishment  of  papei 

manufacture  in  Ireland,  capital  and  combination  being  alone  required,  2525-252;. 

Steps  taken  by  tlie  Waterford  Board  of  Guardians  in  encouraging  the  use  of  Irish 
products  in  ihe  workhouse  as  being  more  durable  and  economical  than  imported  goods ; 
stimulus  to  home  manufacture  if  the  unions  generally  did  likewise,  2528-2533-  259°- 

2406 Excellent  operation  of  the  Convent  schools  and  industrial  schools  in  Waterford 

as  providing  boys  and  girls  with  technical  inst.uction,  enabling  them  thereby  to  earn 

increased  wages,  2534-2539 Defective  system  of  the  national  schools,  the  education 

not  being  sufficiently  practical  or  industrial,  2537.  2539,2.540.  2660-2662 Advantage 

of  some  Government  encouragement  of  Convent  schools,  2541,  2542. 

Prosperous  condition  of  Waterford  as  compared  with  other  Irish  towns;  reference 
especially  to  the  large  bacon-curing  industry  of  the  port,  2543-2551— —Very _ supeuor 
class  formerly  made  in  Waterford,  the  articles  produced  realising  a very  high  price  at  the 

present  time  on  account  of  their  high  merit,  2552-2559 Discountenance  of  local 

288.  6 z 3 §lass 
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Redmond,  Alderman  Cornelius.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

glass  manufacture  on  account  of  a strike,  these  being  however  excellent  facilities  for  a 
revival  of  the  industry,  2560-2567. 


Conclusion  that  strikes  need  not  be  much  feared  in  future,  the  men  being  much  more 

careful  than  formerly  before  going  on  strike,  2563-2565 Great  want  of  art  knowledge 

all  over  the  country,  2567— —Prosperous  shipbuilding  industry  in  former  years  at 
Waterford,  this  having  entirely  ceased  ; particulars  hereon,  2569-2577 Very  com- 

petent mechanics  employed  in  shipbuilding,  these  having  for  the  most  part  emigrated 
2573~2577-  2663-2666.  r 5 * 


Duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  Irish  industries,  as  by  giving  more.  Government  contract 

work  to  Ireland,  2578-2530 Great  decrease  of  manufacture  and  of  employment  at  the 

Portia"  works,  though  the  faetory  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; tendency 

to  improvement  of  late,  2581-2588 Excellent  effect  of  industrial  exhibitions  in 

Ireland  2589 Benefit  anticipated  also  from  the  labours  of  the  present  Committee, 

2A8q.  26 KF,.  1 ’ 


Successful  operation  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  mill  at  Kilmedden,  about  500.  hands  beina 

employed  ; excellent  woollen  goods  produced,  2590-2596 Thriving  manufacture  0” 

tweeds  and  friezes  at  Lord  Waterford’s  factory  at  Kilmactliomas ; local  benefit  thereby, 
2597  26°4~  Great  advantage  of  technical  instruction  at  Waterford  in  connection  with 

the  factories  at  Portlaw  &c.,  2605-2608 Consideration  and  approval  of  certain 

suggestions  by  Professor  Sullivan  on  the  subject  of  an  extended  system  of  instruction  in 
art  and  science  in  connection  with  experimental  workshops,  2609-2620. 

Bad  condition  of  the  land  through  defective  tillage,  this  being  largely  owing  to  inse- 
curity of  tenure,  2621,  2622 Expediency  of  improved  agricultural  knowlecM;  and  of 

utilising  not  only  Glasnevm  farm  but  the  national  schools  in  this  direction,  2623-2627 
Statement  as  to  the  want  of  a railway  near  the  Castlecomer  coalfield,  2628- 
2631, 


Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  railways,  thouo-h  improved 

facilities  are  greatly  needed,  2632-2636 Usefulness  of  the  canals  for  the  conveyance 

of  lime;  great  value  attached  to  an  increased  use  of  lime  upon  the  land,  2637-2640. 

Decay  of  the  coast  fisheries,  there  being  a great  want  of  small  harbours  and  of  improved 

boats,  2641,  2642 Advocacy  of  Government  aid,  in  the  form  of  grant  or  loan,  for  the 

provision  of  better  boats  and  gear,  the  establishment  of  curing  houses,  &c.,  2643-2653 
r Strong  condemnation  of  emigration,  it  being  infinitely  better  to  keep  the  youth  of 
the  country  at  home,  and  to  spend  the  public  money  in  the  development  of  native  indus- 
tries, 2650-2653.  2663-2668. 

Conviction  that  if  the  people  owned  the  hind,  and  if  native  industries  were  encouraged 
by  the  State,  half  the  money  now  spent  on  the  police  and  the  army  in  Ireland  mio-htbe 
saved,  2654,  ^55 Conclusion  as  to  the  revival  of  public  spirit  in  Ireland  and  of  in- 

dustries generally  if  there  were  a complete  system  of  local  administration,  26*6- 
2659.  0 

Injurious  effect  through  the  families  of  emigrants  being  often  left  as  a burden  on  the 

rates,  2666 Mischief  of  emigration  as  causing  a want  both  of  skilled  and  unskilled 

labour  at  home,  2667  2668  --Suggestions  as  to  the  form  in  which  Government  funds 
might  be  applied  in  the  development  of  industries  and  in  aid  of  native  capital  and  enter- 
prise, 2669-2674 Advantage  of  a system  of  local  advances  through  industrial  banks, 

2673,  2674, 


Large  trade  m pigs  and  cattle  between  Waterford  and  England  ; doubt  as  to  there 

being  any  cruel  treatment  on  the  passage,  2679-2681.  2695-2699 Claim  of  Water- 

fordtoashare  of  shipbuilding  for  Government;  excellent  clock  and  other  resources 

available  for  the  purpose,  2682-2686.  2692-2694 Import  into  Ireland  of  all  the  paper 

used  in  the  papering  of  houses,  technical  instruction  being  much  wanted  on  this  score 
as  well  as  generally,  2687-2691. 


Reformatory  Schools.  Particulars  respecting  the  working  of  reformatory  schools  in  Ireland  • 
exceedingly  valuable  character  of  the  industrial  teaching  therein  ' M‘ Donald  1014a- 
10163. 


Remedial  Measures.  Summary  of  the  improvements  and  remedies  suggested  by  witness  • 
foremost  place  given  to  a great  system  of  technical  educaiion  in  all  its  branches  this 
being  a matter  of  primary  importance,  Sullivan  14-16.  495  et  seq. ; 629,  630.  641/  650. 
93^  939-  1251-1254  Further  summary  of  the  main  heads  of  improvement  contem- 
plated by  witness,  such  as  arterial  drainage,  planting  and  reclamation  of  bog  lands  tech- 
nical education  on  an  extensive  scale,  better  railway  and  canal  facilities,  &c  ib  *122*2 
1224.  ’ ' 


Summary  of  witness’  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  of 
Irish  industries  generally ; precedence  of  the  land  question,  the  first  'essential  being  that 
the  greatest  possible  security  be  given  to  capital  invested  in  land.  Sir  R.  Kane  *2206- 
3302.  3381-3386.  d y 

Part 
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Remedial  Measures — continued.  ...  . 

Part  taken  by  witness  as  member  of  a sub-committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  in 
circuhitii^g  inquiries  upon  the  question  of  Irish  industries 

taken  for  their  development ; report  prepared  by  him  on  the  subject,  M Donald  IM® 

10Q34 Summary  of  the  replies  received  front  local  authorities  as  to  the  most  effectual 

measures  to  be  adopted,  ib.  10232.  _ . . 

The  principal  subjects  of  importance  are  technical  education,  drainage,  and  mining 
industry,  Hennessey  12731-12733. 

Remedial  measures  suggested  by  different  firms  throughout  Ireland,  to  whom  certain 
queries  have  been  sent  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  App.  814  sec,. 

o „ nlc,  Cavital.  Government  Aid.  Home  Encouragement  of  Manu- 

r^ref  M & Land  Tenure.  Million  of  Labour  Plant- 
ins.  and  Afforestation.  Private  Enterprise,  Protection  or  Free  Trade. 

Railways.  * Royal  Residence.  Technical  Education.  Waste  Lands,  <Sfc. 
Water  Power.  Woollen  Manufacture. 

^^Considerable  quantity  of  land  in  Ireland  held  by  Cromwellian  settlers  and  others  at 
a verv  low  head  rent,  the  occupiers  in  such  cases  not  necessarily  being  more  prosperous 
ZilllH  «gher  rents-,  ejected  stimulus  ,0  exertion  if  the  occupier  had  no 

renttopay.KrR. /fane  3477-3481- 359°.  3591- 3663-3666. 

A DDrebension  of  tenants  as  to  outlay  upon  their  holdings  lest  their  rents  should  be 

j Kentina  64.04.-64 1 5 . 6426 Slight  improvement  within  the  last  ten  yeais  m 

KKSttwO  - to  • few  years  ago  are  now  excess, ve 

through  the  oreat  fall  in  the  value  of  produce,  ib.  6413 Witness  has  known  rtspect- 

able  farmers'3 afraid  to  put  on  their  best  clothes  when  they  went  to  meet  the  landlord  01 
agent  for  fear  of  an  increase  of  rent,  ib.  6415. 

Entire  inability  of  rented  cultivators  in  Ireland  to  compete  with  rentless  growers  m 
foreign  countries^ the  inevitable  result  being  that  Irish  agriculturists  cannot  contmue  o 

° rent  Keating  6466 Belief  that  the  rents  pa.d  to  the  landlords  m 1884  were  not 

EbLined  from  life  soil  or  its  produce;  several  indirect  ways  in  winch  the  money  was  pro- 
vided,  ib.  6466-6474.  . ~ ...  ~ _ 

Limited  contributions  oflate  from  America  towards  payment  of  rents,  Keating  b4/0. 

64.72-6474 Considerable  decrease  also  an  the  amount  provided  towards  the  lent  by 

harvest  men,  who  used  to  go  to  England  in  large  numbers,  ib.  6470,  6471 . 

Conclusion  that  the  present  agitation  on  the  land  question  must  end  in  the  abolition 

of  rents  Keating  6527,  6528.  6560 Ability  of  the  Irish  occupier,  if  freed  from  rent, 

to  bold  his  own  against  American  competitors,  ib.  6528-0530. 

Probability  that  the  present  owners  over  all  Ireland  do  not  get  nearly  half  the  aggre- 
gate rents,  estimating  these  at  about  15,000,000 1. ; that  is,  after  deducting  moi  t- 
e-ages  and  other  encumbrances,  Keating  6807-681 1— —Operation  of  the  Land  Cour 
If  the  system  of  judicial  rents  in  tending  to  extinguish  the  margin  of  subsistence  left  to 
the  landlord  rftel  satisfaction  of  encumbrances,  ib.  B81  276815-— .CS4fSp,.tta 
rents  of  Ireland  last  year  were  not  produceo  by  the  soil  of  Ireland,  lb.  6815.  6871. 

Stimulus  to  increased  production  in  Ireland  if  the  cultivators  had  no  rent  to  pay, 

Macrory  7430-7432 inadequacy  of  a readjustment  of  rent,  in  Ireland,  though  a 

step  iu  the  right  direction,  M'Donali  10472,  10473. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Land  Purchase.  Land  Tenure.  Landlords.  Prtces. 

Reynolds  J Emerson,  M.D.,  F.tt.S.  Letter  from  Dr.  Emerson  Reynolds  to  the  Chairman 
If  lire  Committee,  dated  Dobiin,  15th  June  1885,  with  reference  to  the  successful  use  of 

peat  as  fuel  in  manufacturing  operations,  App.  834 -Explanation  by  Dl.  Reynolds  in 

October  1872  as  to  the  relative  constituents  and  qualities  of  German  peat  and  lush 
peat,  ib.  834,  835. 

Richmond  Prison  {Dublin').  Manufacture  of  clothes,  &c„  in  Richmond  Prison,  WMahrn 
9099-9101. 

Riabu  and  Company.  Replies  by  Messrs.  Rigby  and  Company  to  questions  circulated  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  gun-making  trade,  the  causes 
of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  819. 

Robinson,  John,  and  Son.  Information  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  Robinson  and  Son  * the 
condition  of  the  stone  and  marble  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies 
required,  App.  824. 

Roe  S Replies  by  Mr.  S.  Roe  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  flour-milling  trade, 
the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  818. 
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ST‘°nd  fGleal  deelj"e  lI>e  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cordage,  Parkinson 

*SdSe  J *•  - ~ - 

nn!iS!!r/10^!LfriRo&Se  t0  lhe  C!|airman  of  the  Committee,  dated  1st  Julv  188s  in 
positive  denial  of  the  accuracy  of  certain  statements  by  Mr.  W.  Ii.  Keating  App  755 

“t  °/ZZ,e  1"° national 

tbe  cultivation  of  a larger  number  of  crops/,?.  465  3°4.  305 Great  want  of 

B°M‘Donali{^^md'  lierm'“°e  “ :tlii“  ^ »>  “‘-K  very  liberally  to  its  customers, 

Royal  Canal.- 

*•  E’Pres‘n‘atp’’:‘  <*d  Complaints  as  to  the  Rates,  and  as  to  the  Condition  of 
7L^^-**W***¥.**‘  'fBOrnd  Great  Western  Railw/y 

' ^^otof  Rates, 

' *=r  «ssr ;■  sara  *sr«s 

policy  as  regatds  rates  in  th?^f  ofLTo^l  tant *%-*<»*-*5 
explanation  that  witness  vas  not  aware  the  canalrates V™  7 ft  J“h"7  “mpany: 
company,  Kinahan  7965.  8107,  8108.  rates  neie  fixed  independently  of  the 

reS^?he*Ll  S/£:fSa  °f  «;e  evidence  of  Sir  Ealph  C„5ack  with 
Western  Company,  b-T,‘ht  Midl“d  Great 

1871  that  the  canal  was  getting. into  a verv  unwortabl  Gleat  complaints  by  traders  in 
subsequent  appointment  of  witness  as  a member  ,!f rth!  c?ndll,0“  11 '“Mg 1'  want  of  repair; 
the  adminislraiion  by  tbe  Midland  Great  Western  CoX^VloX  **  f*'*"* 

than'^rSilSS ^^t'iSand  T 

are  under  obligation  to  maintain  /minimum  rlpnth  Iff  C sew[lere.  *h°.ugh  the  company 

sills,  King-Harman  10084,  10085 Route  ^ of  tl  °ui'and'a‘ha,f  !ee*  °ver  the  lock 

condl_lion  %l87'>  ai>d  subsequently,  where  it  divemes  to  a di"  I Partwidarly  neglected 

10086 Pressure  put  upon  the  comnanV  1?,,  h!!  P a a dlolance  from  the  railway,  id. 

the  canal ; great  difficult/ experience/  id.  ) <m86-io°o88  °"  t0  deePen  and  ^pair 

- >»■*  ''ates ; eomplamt 

»as  ,0  show  there  was  no 

means  of  water  suppl/fo/D^M/'x&g^nrmL^  Pea*’  m"n«'re'  llme,  &e.;  also  as  a 

defect  in  there  not  being  an  unifo’rm  lofk  system 

teffifstr:  » *•  Eo/al  **  * -- 

water,  Fee  10714-1 0740.  10746 Entiw* • and  msufficient  depth  of 

that  if  property  dredged,  ithd  the  weeds  out,  tEi%  §£S  ^ 

would 
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Royal  Canal— continued. 

1.  Representations  and  Complaints  as  to  the  Rates,  Sfc. — continued. 

would  be  shortened  by  about  two  days,  Fee  10725-10735- Statement  that  if  the  Canal 

were  in  proper  order  bricks  could  be  delivered  in  Dublin  for  2 s.  6 d.  a ton,  whereas  it 
now  costs  4 s.,  ib.  10736,  10737. 

Unsuccessful  complaints  made  to  the  Railway  Company  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
Canal,  Fee  10740-10742.  11080-11083.  11  169 Further  information  as  to  the  dilapi- 

dated state  of  tlie  Canal  between  Longford  and  Dublin ; entire  absence  of  cover  under 
which  goods  can  bestowed,  ib-  11078-11105.  11125,  11126.  11226-11242. 

Information  in  connection  with  certain  eonespondence  between  witness  and  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Canal,  and 
the  special  facilities  offered  by  railway,  Fee  1 1226-11242. 

•2.  Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Company  on  the  subject  of  Rates , 
Facilities , and  Maintenance  : 

Acquisition  of  the  Royal  Canal  by  the  Railway  Company  when  the  line  was  being 
formed,  ihe  Canal  being  ninety-one  miles  long  and  being  under  the  same  direction  as  the 

railway,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9188-9192 Use  made  of  the  Canal  for  heavy  traffic,  the  rates 

being  much  less  than  by  the  railway;  strict  limitation  as  to  the  Canal  rates,  ib.  9294, 
gog5 Small  traffic  on  the  Canal,  except  in  heavy  goods,  ib.  9568. 

Particulars  respecting  the  administration  of  the  Canal  by  the  Midland  Company, 
witness  positively  denying  that  traffic  is  diverted  from  the  Canal  to  the  railway  so  that 

higher  rales  may  be  charged,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9576-9606 -Use  of  steamers  on  the 

Canal ; rel'eience  hereon  to  the  system  of  working  the  Belgian  Canal,  ib.  9576.  95^7- 
9597- 

Settlement  of  the  Canal  tolls  by  the  Railway  Commission,  whilst  the  railway  company 
is  under  obligation  to  maintain  it  in  proper  working  condition,  Sir  li.  Cusack  9578-9581. 
9606. 

Royal  College  of  Science.  {Dublin).  See  College  of  Science. 

Royal  Residence.  Importance  attached  by  several  commercial  firms  to  the  establishment 
of  a Royal  residence  in  Ireland,  as  one  of  several  means  towards  a revival  of  trade  and 
home  industries,  App.  814-821. 

Ruder,  Arthur  G.  Synopsis  of  evidence  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  Mr. 
'Ryder,  manager  of  the  Ovoca  Mineral  Company,  respecting  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
county  Wicklow,  App.  742-746. 

Notes  by  Mr.  Ryder  on  the  subject  of  tin  in  Ireland,  App.  746,  747. 

Notes  by  Mr.  Ryder  on  the  gold  fields  of  Ireland,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Croghankinsella  District,  Wicklow,  App.  81 1-813. 


S. 

Sail  Cloth.  Excellent  sail-cloth  formerly  made  in  Ireland,  Parkinson  2354 Inexpedi- 

ency at  present  of  any  attempt  to  establish  a sail-cloth  manufacture,  though  hemp  and 
other  fibrous  plants  may  be  readily  cultivated;  bad  prospect  of  successful  competition 

with  Scotch  sail-cloth,  'Keating  6670-6685 Recent  date  of  the  establishment  of  any 

sail-cloth  manufacture  at  Belfast,  ib.  6985.  6991. 

Salmon.  Very  low  rate  of  the  Midland  Great.  Western  Company  for  salmon,  this  being 
the  chief  fish  carried;  recent  conveyance  of  eigh'y-nine  tons  for  England  in  one  tram, 
Sir  R.  Cusack  95 14-95 '6.  9609,  9610. See  also  Fisheries. 

Salt.  Belief  that  there  is  room  for  a large  development  of  salt  manufacture  in  connection 
with  the  salt-beds  near  Carrickfergus ; demand  for  this  salt  in  Ireland,  Hull  1899- 19°5 

Working  of  salt  mines  and  manufacture  of  salt  now  carried  on  near  Carrickfergus  ; 

belief  that  there  are  no  other  salt  works  in  Ireland,  though  (according  to  Prolessor  Hull) 
salt  exists  elsewhere  in  the  north,  Hartley  8177-8190. 

Laroe  import  of  salt ; prospect  of  successful  competition  on  the  part  of  Irish  salt. 

Hartley  8183-8186 Extensive  use  of  salt  for  obtaining  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate 

of  soda,  and' other  substances;  facility  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda 
by  the  application  of  the  Solway  ammonia  process,  ib.  8195-8200.  8254,  8255. 

Replies  by  Messrs.  Flower  and  M'Donald  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commitiee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  salt  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and 
the  remedies  required,  App.  822. 

Sand-hills.  Comparatively  limited  area  covered  with  sand  ; means  of  utilising  this  soil  by 
planting  certain  kinds  of  trees  such  as  the  pine,  Howitz  4657-4666. 

Means  of  reclaiming  the  CEolian  drifts  and  sand-hills  round  the  coast,  either  by  planting 
288.  7 A Wltl‘ 
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Report;  1885; — continued. 


Sand-hills — con  ti  n u ed . 

with  frees  or.  by  means  of  bent  grass  ; several  instances  of  successful  reclamation  of  sand- 
hills, the  drifts  of  sand  being  stopped,  Kinahan  7590-7617. 

Calculation  that  there  are  about  300,000  acres  of  sand-hills  round  the  coast,  Kinahan 
7610 Information  as  to  the  constituents  of  the  sand-hills;  75  per  cent,  of  calcare- 

ous matter  in  the  sand  north  of  Galway  Bay,  ib.  7745,  7746. 

Savings.  See  Capital.  Deposits  in  Banks.  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

School  Gardens.  Advantage  if  in  rural  districts  there  were  school  gardens,  but  not  school 

farms,  attached  to  the  national  schools,  Sullivan  169,  170.  260-263 Expediency  of 

school  gardens  of  sufficient  sizes  to  illustrate  the  value  of  rotation  of  crops,  ib.  304,  305 

Advantage  of  small  plots  of  ground  being,  atlached  to  the  primary  schools. 

Sir  R.  Kane  3119  ; Hull  1911. 

Great  want  of  school  farms  and  other  facilities  for  agricultural  instruction,  O'Hara 
6087-6091— — Advantage  of  a small  garden  being  attached  to  every  national  school  so 
that  instruction  might  be  given  in  agriculture  and  planting,  Keating  6736,  6737.  6749- 
Gl  51- 

Science  and  Art  Department.  Very  good  work  being  done  by  the  schools  under  the 

Science  and  Art  Department,  Hull  1909,  1910 Excellent  instruction  given  through 

the  schools  and  classes  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Crory  8929.  8933— 8939. 

Scientific  Instruction.  Concurrence  in  tbe  view  as  to  the  importance  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion being  diffused  throughout  the  country,  Galloway  7218.  7242-7246. 

Advocacy  of  the  endowment  of  a considerable  number  of  central  schools  in  which 

scientific  and  technical  instruction  should  be  given.  Hartley  8423—8430 Inadequate 

demand  in  Ireland  for  the.  number  of  students  who  pass  through  the  College  of  Science  ; 
enhanced  remuneration  of  these,  as  compared  with  pupils  not  scientifically  trained  ib. 

8431-8436. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  neither  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  nor  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  is  the  education  of  a sufficiently  scientific  and  industrial  character;  absence  of 

special  instruction  in  chemistry,  agriculture,  &c.,  Hartley  8483-8507 Circumstance 

of  there  being  no  institutions  in  Ireland  fi  r scientific  instruction  similar,  to  the  Dublin 
College  of  Science,  ib.  8578-8582. 

See  also  College  of  Science.  Technical  Education. 

Scott,  Charles.  Letter  from  Mr.  C.  Scott,  dated  Omagh  Mills,  20th  June  1885,  relative  to 
the  great  decay  of  the  milling  industry,  ihe  evil  effects  of  the  large  imports  offoremn 
flour,  and  the  expediency  of  a small  duty  on  imports,  App.  756,  757. 

Scott,  Robert  Sr  Co.  Replies  by  this  firm  to  questions  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  condition  of  the  spade  and  shovel  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its 
decline,  &c.,  App.  828. 

Sculpture.  Great  opening  for  instruction  in  sculpture,  in  its  various  branches,  in  technical 

schools,  Hull  1780,  1781. See  also  Marbles. 

Seaweed  : 

More  profitable  application  of  seaweed  if  it  could  be  utilised  as  manure  instead  of 

being  burnt  for  kelp,  Sullivan  469-473 Abundant  supply  of  seaweed  on  the  west 

and  north-west  coasts  of  Ireland,  which  is  largely  used  lor  manure ; its  usefulness  for  this 

purpose,  though  deficient  in  phosphates.  Sir  R.  Kane  2826,  2827.  2882.  2957-2966 

Great  want  of  facilities  for  the  transport  of  seaweed  into  the  interior,  ib.  2832,  28331 

Value  of  seaweed  as  manure  for  potatoes;  difficulty  as  to  transport,  O'Hara  5579-5582, 
Almost  unlimited  supply  of  seaweed  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  Galloway 
7002-7004.  7072,  7073  — Immense  waste  of  seaweed  on  the  coasts,  about  one-third 

only  being  used  as  kelp  or  as  manure,  ib.  7072-7074 Use  of  much  seaweed  about 

Galway  as  manure  for  potatoes ; necessity  of  its  being  removed  inland  when  fresh,  ib. 
7077-7080  Doubt  as  to  food  material  being  producible,  to  much  extent  from  sea- 
weed, ib.  7179-7184. 

. Long  distances  (or  which  seaweed  has  been  carried  from  the.  Galway  coast  into  the 

interior  for  use  as  manure,  Kinahan  7828,  7829 Particulars  respecting  three  classes 

of  seaweeds  on  the  western  coast,  the  first  in  importance  being  the  red  weeds,  or  iodine- 

producing  plants,  ib.  8051-8053 Extensive  trade  formerly  in  the  black  weeds,  on 

account  of  the  soda  produced  therefrom;,  cause  of  the  decline  in  this  trade,  ib.  8053- 

Extract  from  the  “Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  ” of  July  1 869,  being  a paper  by 
Mr.  Lr.  II.  Kinahan  on  the  seaweeds  of  Yar-Connaught  and  their  uses;  details  especially 

as  to  the  kelp  manufacture,  App.  892-894 Further  notes. by  Mr.  Kinahan,  dated 

17th  July  1085,  on  the  subject  of  kelp  and  seaweed,  zA  894. 

See  also  Kelp. 

Sea 
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Report,  1885 — continued. 

Sea  Route,-  'Cheaper  carriage  from  ion, Ion  to  Galway  by 

Galway  hy  railway,  O’Hara  5970 Rednced  railway  rate,  wheie  the  e a,s  etc, in 

con, petition,  and  vice  vers’d,  M’Dcnali  10004  i(W  '°44« ^ an  charged 

partly  finished  being  carried  from  Liverpool  to  New  Xork  at  less  rale,  than  ,»  charged 
from  Wigan  to  Liverpool,  Findlay  11544,  1 1"545* 

Seeds.  Importance  of  facilities  for  the  testing  of  agricultural 

Great  abase  tn  the  matter  ol  grass  and  other  seed.,  these  bet  J 

character;  urgent  want  of  an  agr, cultural  seed-testmg  department,  La »« 

^Extensive  and  beneficial  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Dreartment  m dm  UmldS 
States  in  t he  matter  of  seeds,  Sir  G.  Colthurst  4695,  «g6.  .4698-460°-  ° 

vision  in  Denmark  through  means  of  Government  seed  stations,  ib.  4597- 

Want  of  Government  inspection  for  securing  supplies  of  good  seed, 

5503  — Consideration  of  the  practice  m Ireland  as  to  procuiyng^rmiiltoral  se^ls, 
these  being  frequently  mixed,  and  of  inferior  quality;  great  importance  of  sonepompt 

remedy^  if.  6269-6284 Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  Government  superv, sum  m the 

matter  of  seeds,  Keating  6702-6704.  . 

Edinburgh  to  Perth  or  Glasgow,  Greenhill  9737t975-j?  99°o>  99°°- 
Select  Coremittee  on  Irish  Industries.  Benefit  anticipated  from  the  labours  of  rhe  present 
Committee,  Redmond  2589.  2P55. 

Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  App.  721,  722. 

Recommended  re-appointment,  Rep.  iii. 

Shavdon  Chemical  Works  {Cork).  Information  respecting  the  establishment  and  conduct 
of  these  works,  Sullivan  659,  660.  997,  1020-1031. 

ShannonVrainage.  Considerable improveme^cted home 

of  the  Upper  Shannon  districts,  but  with  very  injurious  results  as  regards  navl= 

^Summary6 oMhe^rcumstances  connected  with  the  ^ ^ 

as  regards  the  Shannon  drainage,  ib.  7918,  7919. 

Sheep.  ’ Diminution  of  sheep,  owing  B^^oGfeS^o^  mat- 

pastme  lands,  Sullivan  26,  451 . 452  rilf.l,ciion  of  sheep  due  largely  to  the  prevalence 

Kane  2849. 

meat,  ih.  0682-2686.  2692-2694.  . , • r,.lr„,. 

jt  m “ *•**’ 

whilst  it' has  failed  in  Dublin,  ib.  3409  34 *4* 

Ship  Canal  (MS.  * Galmay)  or^tSntw 

lZ8?Z&2tS*&  EngTaudas  well  as  Ireland,  whilst  extensive  employment  would 

I.  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  dated  ^Il'J^ne 

1885  submitting  sundry  explanations  and  suggestions  on  tne  subjec  * 1 P 

between  Galway  Bay. and  Dublin  Bay,  App.  741. 

Shirt-mahing.  Room  for  considerable  development  toT. shirt  manufacture,  Sulhean  a65- 
267. 

Shoddy.  Shoddy  is  not  used  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  MMuhon  9075.  9tot-9'o3. 

S;}, np  Manufacture.  See  Roots  and  Shoes. 

Shopkeepers  (Country  Toums}i'f  Opinion 

5071250(1-2510.  Increased 

7:288.  7 a 2 
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Shopkeepers  ( Country  Towns) — continued. 

Increased  indebtedness  to  shopkeepers  ns  a result  of  payment  of  rent  not  earned,  Keat- 

646g Indebtedness  of  tile  small  tenants  to  shopkeeper*;  doubt  as  to  this 

being  the  reason  why  the  banks  do  not  make  advances  to  the  former,  M‘ Donald  104*4- 
10456. 

Sihtkorpe,  Thomas  S.  Replies  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Sibtliorpe  to  questions  addressed  bv  the 
Uianman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  stone  and  marble  industry  the 
causes  o(  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  824,  825.  ' ’ 

Silversmiths.  Statement  by  Mr.  S.  Le  Bus  and  by  Messrs.  Smyth  & Sons  to  questions  M 
to  the  condition  of  the  silversmiths’  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies 
required,  App.  822. 

Simms,  R.  A.  Letter  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Simms,  dated  Ballymena,  loth  July  1885, submitting 
strong  complaints  respecting  the  railway  rates,  App.  837,  838. 

Slates.  Production  of  slates  at  the  Kjllaloe  works  and  at  Valentiu,  though  not  able  to 
compete  in  Dublin  with  the  imports  from  North  Wales,  Hull  1455-1458-^— Facility  to 
the  increased  use  cl  Valentia  slates  in  Ireland  if  there  were  better  means  of  transport  bv 
>ea,zb.  1568-1570— -Several  districts  in  which  slate  quarrying  might  be  successfully 
developed,  ib.  1672-1 67S.  00  j 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  large  supplies  of  slates  of  good  quality  to  be  obtained  from 
K.llaloe,  Valencia,  and  other  places,  and  as  to  the  need  of  better  railway  facilities  if 

these  are  to  compete  in  Dublin  with  the  slates  from  North  Wales,  Hull  1005-2002 

Superior  advantages  of  the  North  Wales  slate  as  compared  with  Irish  slate-  inferior 
cleavage  in  the  latter  case,  ib.  2143-2153.  ’ 

Extensive  slate  quarries  of  excellent  quality  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  there  heino- 
room  for  a coneideiuble  development  of  this  industry  instead  of  there  heino  s,,rh  a laro-e 
import  of  Welsh  slates,  Kfni tkm  764  1-7667.  g arge 

Comment  0,1  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Works  to  stipulate  in  public  contracts  fin- 
tie  use  01  U elsh  slates ; statement  hereon  as  to  the  relative  quality  of  Welsh  and  Irish 

to  6eS’lcmi!'d“,7  S03o'7663 E°UI"e"“i”n  °f  |jl“eS  'vllere  *•  l«W  win.  of  state  are 

Letter  from  Mr.  W Mercer  dated  6th  June  1885,  complaining  of  the  preference 
given  to  Welsh  over  Irish  slates  in  the  roofing  of  public  buildings,  App.  727.  eIeleilce 

Return  submitted  by  Professor  Hull  showing  the  localities  in  which  different  kinds  of 
sintes  exist,  App.  831. 

Slaughter-houses  ( Dead  Meat  Trade).  See  Abattoirs. 

Sligo  Bay  and  Estuary  (Reclamation  Scheme).  Reference  to  the  slob  lands  of  Sliffo  is 

capable  of  reclamation,  Kwahan  7502 Special  facility  for  very  extensive  reclamation  i,v  ■ 

the  case  of  the  Sligo  estuary  ; lengthened  period  over  which  the  works  mi<>ht  be  carried 
on.  w.  754^-  7564— 7566. 

Extcnsi.e  foreshores  in  Sligo  Bay,  there  being  about  4,086  aces  in  the  estuar,  which 

81 0 ST,  Wr  be  ?“abla  tillage,  Lall 

8113  81-1.81-6  8138.  8158-8163— - Great  importance  of  the  foregoing  reclamation 
81 22—84*24”.  SigAgi"^  m“Ch  needed  iraP  ‘P'ement  of  the  port  and  harbour  of  Sligo,  ib. 

Difficulty  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  Sligo  reclamation  ; rough  estimate  of  from  12  l 

?i«^  8i?8aC8l%Q  S.fil  V 7 f T °f  V-  a!’.aCle  in  ^urse  of  time,  ICinahan 
81.5  6138.  8i0g-8i6i  — -Value  of  the  reclamation  and  of  improved  harbour 
accommodation  as  regards  th*  fishing  industry  on  the  coast ; beneficial 'effect  also  upon 

he  dimate,  ib.  8139-8141- Advantage  in  Government  undertaking  this  reclamation 

by  means  of  a convict  depdi ; good  return  obtainable  from  the  land,  zA  8142-8145 

athlnlv  IxT  5idd*  aS,Chai'Tc  °f  tl,e  Slig°  Harb°111'  Commissioners, 'dated 
f i , n b8°’  u,^n8  the  expediency  of  State  aid  in  the  reclamation  of  the  estuary  lands 
especially  as  tensing  to  the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  App.  753. 

Letter  (torn  Mr  John  L.  Egan  dated  27th  July  1885,  strongly  urging  the  reclamation 
ol  the  Cutnmeeii  Strand,  comprising  an  area  of  about  5,300  acres  j great  benefit  thereby 
as  regards  Sligo  Harbour  and  the  fisheries  off  the  coast,  App.  929.  theteby 

See  also  Fisheries.  Midland  Great  Western  Railway. 

Small  Manufactures.  Decided  approval  of  the  development  of  small  manufactures,  as  well 
6585'  lnd"51"'s  genelal,y  llkely  to  succed  without  protective  duties,  Keating  6582- 

Disadvantages  of  small  Irish  manufacturers  on  the  score  of  want  of  credit:  difficulty 
also  Juough  not  being  able  to  employ  travellers,  M‘ Donald  10182-10186 Facilities 

rte'  wdi^M^e^fl^^for^ashf  ih^To  l87-tlo*i!kpe,(^  wbereb^ tlle  ama^  manufacturer  supplies 

Smelting 
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Smelting  ( Iron  Industry).  See  Iron.  Peat. 

Smith  W.  J.,6  Co.  Letter  from  Messrs.  W.  J.  Smith  & Co.,  dated  Waterford 

4 1885,  submitting  strong  complaints  respecting  the  rates  charged  by  tile  Midland  Gieat 
Western  Railway  Company,  App-  838,  839. 

Smyth  S Co.  Replies  bv  Messrs.  Smyth  k Co.  to  questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  stocking-weaving  trade,  the  causes  of 
decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  823. 

Sm„th  Ge-roe  (Liverpool).  Communication  from  Mr.  Smyth  to  the  Chairman  of  tile  Com- 
mittee submitted  suo.i'estious  in  detail  for  tile  development  ot  the  industries  and  nalmal 
resources  of  Ireland  great  importance  attached  to  a system  ol  co-operative  societies 
throughout  the  country,  App.  806-809. 

Smyth  Is  Son,.  Statement  h,  Messrs.  Smy  th  k Sons  as  to  tile  condition  of  the  silver- 
smiths’  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  822. 

Soap.  Instance  in  the  case  of  the  Cork  soap  trade  of  the  injurious  effect  of  the  legislative 
action  of  England  in  former  years,  Sullivan .577.  „ lf  in  r„m- 

lnstances  of  the  high  and  unequal  rates  for  soap,  as  from  Belfast  to  Balhna,  m com 
,,ariTon  Wh  the  rate!  in  Scotland  ; saving  of  2 , 6 d . per  ton  by 

Lap  from  Belfasi.  10  Liverpool,  and  re-shippmg  to  ballina,  instead  ot  .endm0  duect 
the  latier  place,  Greenhill  9782-9791.  ... 

Stron-  comment  upon  the  action  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  in  charging 
the  1 Site  li.r  soap  from  Dublin  to  Wes, port  os  from  Liverpool  to  Weslpon; 
grievance  of  Messrs.  Dijon,  Hughes  & Co.  in  this  matter,  M‘Donali  10504,  10505. 

Spades  and  Shovels.  Belief  that  all  the  spades  and  shovels  used  by  labourers  are  imported, 

^ Hull  1843,  1844 Correction  ot  the  foregoing  statement,  Pgikinson  230 /. 

Replies  bv  different  firms  tb  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  spade  and  shovel 
manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  822,  823.  8-S. 

Stack  Neville  (Analysis  of  his  Evidenee.)-Is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  “Irish 
^Insurance  and  Banking  Journal is  a Mow  of  the  Slat, st, eal  Society,  ,2739,  1 2740. 
Larne  acquaintance  of  witness  with  banking  business  in  Ireland,  13346,  !»>»} 

lg447” Explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  a panic  and  run  upon  banks 

generally,  13348-1335°-  * , . c 

Inlcirmalion  with  reference  to  the  system  of  obtaining  loans  and  adiimees  frog  Jhe 
IrKh  banks;  opinion  that  industries  generally  are  sufficiently  assisted  hs  esp.  , 

f^c,-toq«8  iw«.  13373- 1 3379 Belief  that  with  eligible  security  no  reasonable 

demand  nf  ever  defused  bv  the  Irish  banks  ; explanation  that  loans  lor  periods  beyond 
three  months  would  be  too  long,  and  would  nci  be  banking  but  money-lending  business, 

’3Absen6ce6M  any  precedent  for  Government  assistance  to  a bank  in 

calami, V ■ Stale  hanks  nnlv  assisted  under  such  circumstances,  13359 

increase  of  the  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  savings  banks;  opinion,  nyvenheless  that  tins 

increase  is  not  indicative  of  prosperity,  as  Pie  deposits  have  been  toned  to  decrease  in 

prosperous  times,  13360-13363.  13408,  13409.  1345°'  '3452- 

^utmestion  that  a bank  should  be  established  with  power  to  issue  vested  m the 
CoriihSsiiSners  of  Slumps  and  Taxes;  tile  notes  of  such  bank  should  be  a legal  lendei, 

and  payable  at  any  bank  in  Ireland,  13364,  1 3365-  1337°- Explm'ations  respecting  the 

banking  system  in  practice  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time ; lull  aeditms  g en  to  the 
, *?  ' c .].»  /.nmiiptitiiin  which  exists  among  I lie  leading  banks,  13.366 

people  for.  the  opinion  that  the  Act  ot  Union 

w,?ltroely9deL:m,entai  to  ?he  bif.mes,  of  Irish  banks;  decided  view  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a ’legislative  centre  of  national  life  produces  and  stimulus  toe  circulation  of 
capital,  13380-13389-  t rf  , .... 

Examination  as  to  the  large  employment  of  Irish  cainlal  out  of  I reland  ; hel.ef  .ha t he 
licimp  demand  for  monev  is  not  sufficient  10  prevent  it  being  sent  mit  of  the  countiy, 

13306-1341 1 Decided  opinion  that  the  Irish  farmer  has  at  present  iar  foo_  many 

faculties  tt  get  money  from  the  banks;  conclusion  that  the- ; money  b^wed  by  «l  e 
farmers -roes  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords,  13412-13438— —Beltel  that  banks 
Ireland  would  be  unwilling  to  advance  money  to  farmers  upon  the  security  only  the 
land,  as  they  do  not  possess  the  lee-simple,  13434- '343  • 

Stfinoell  Charles  A (Analysis  of  ilis  Evidence.)— Is  a solicitor,  and  is  a land  agent  in 
^telf  d "e  an  extelfo?  ’about  40,000  acres ; has  had  laige  experience  m connect, 
with  arterial  drainage,  11,98-1 1304 — - Has  published  a small  pamphlet  ot  instruction 
upon  various  matters  in  connection  with  agriculture,  1 >304- 

Information  generally  will,  reference  to  the  system  of  advancing  public  money  in 
Irle'md  through  the  medium  of  the  Public  Works  Board;  impossibility  for  the  Bond 
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Stanuell,  Charles  A . (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
to  give  satisfaction  on  account  of  their  being  so  over-loaded  with  duties  that  they  cannot 
properly  carry  them  out,  11305,  11306.  11357-11362.  11378-11390.  7 

Examination  m regard  to  the  course  adopted  by  districts  requiring  assistance  from  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  arterial  drainage  ; two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  any  district  must  consent  to  the  drainage  scheme  before  the  sanction  of  the 

Board  is  given,  11307-1133,5.  11395-1,4,2.  ,.,445.  , , 446 Act  of  Parliament 

mcessaiy  in  every  case  of  the  formation  of  a drainage  district;  first  members  of  the 
.District  Drainage  Board  named  in  the  Act,  1 1309.  11317-11321. 

Statement  that  the  engineer  of  the  district  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Board  of 

Id  f byc‘he  Board  o'  engineer-in-chief  to  superintend 

the  "oiks  would  have  a good  effect  on  the  score  of  economy,  11323-1 1326.  1 > 338. 11412. 
J'i37’'1?44  Considerable  difficulty  in  purchasing  land  when  required  in  order  to 
cany  out  some  special  mode  of  drainage;  permissive  right  to  exchange  land  for  the 
puiposes  of  arterial  drainage,  11330,  1 1331. 

Statement  that  the  average  amount  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Works  for  drainage 
orksis  about  6 /.  1 s.  gd.  per  statute  acre  : the  repayment  of  this  advance  would  be  at 
the  rate  o!  6 s.  per  statute  acre,  or  los.  per  Irish  acre  for  thirty-five  years,  11332-,  139s 
--Expiana turn 1 that  the  land,  alihougl,  benefited  by  the  draige,  is  entirely  valueless 
to  the  owner  for  thirty -five  years,  11335.  J 

Opinion  that  the  money  spent  by  the  Board  upon  drainage  in  Ireland  lias  been 
excessive;  contention  that  all  the  enormous  work  which  has  been  done  could  have  been 

“the  nece'iitv  of  f S “Te"d'‘urt’  •*«*  '.,337-  » 345,  1 13+0 Prominent  example 

wl.ev.  !h  ty  J?,  1 slon  Jy  a"  “Pert  111  drainage  matters  in  the  case  of  Hathanoin, 

‘ M 0'-8i°a'  e*‘imnlB  only  «'000'-i 

fr‘l,e  ^Pinion  that  the  effect  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  and  the  Drainage  Act 
for  bne“  ° t?dfti™  f dial“aSe  !n  Ireland  to  a complete  siandstill ; absolute  necessity 
I01  new  I.  gislatton  if  arterial  drainage  is  to  be  extended,  11340-11350  11360  . 

' '375-1 1377.  "393.  "393-  "473-114.75 Desirability  of  pitting  the'  arterial 

diainage  upon  the  occupation  interest  rather  than  upon  the  actual  ownership  of  the 

3S^riSent’ if  ,lle  a*"**  *4* 

Slatemem  that 'Cduring  the  progress  of  a work  there  has  been  a judicial  rent  fixed 

the  Public  Woiks  Comnil-sioners  will  not  assess  on  the  tenant  any  portion  of  the  instal’ 

mentrate  for  re-pa, ,ng  the  loan,  , ,353.  , ,4,6 Belief  that  the  £ SZ lie  of  S lage 

in  Ii  eland  arises  in  a great  measure  Irom  the  want  of  drainage;  beneficial  effect  of  drain 
age  upon  the  climate  as  well  as  upon  the  land,  11 354- 1 1356.  0 “rim 

forC™odd,°frabffi  d'fficulli<!?  experienced  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  want  of  railway  sidiogs 
1 goods  trafitc,  excessive  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to  the 

construction  of  sidings  11364-11374 Entire  absence  of  complaint  as  rewards  the 

Boaid  of  Works  beyond  that  of  delay  resulting  from  overwork  ; invariable  courtesy  and 

«;!?  ssats  °pS  r‘ 

there 

Desirability  of  establishing  in  Ireland  a department  of  industry  with  which  should  be 
connected  the  duty  of  arterial  drainage,  11447,  11448 Beheftbat  the  Siqio  1 

fIp2  S 3S2t  SnTmdy  of  ST.  “lly ; impossil'lli^  ,b': 

angan  drainage  is  ,£  per  acre  per  **  *e  B«b- 

case  of  the  drainage  on  the  Inn,  on  account 

, Q?'St!i0“  « t0  h rela,ive  •*<*■  of  the  introduction  of  steam  power  upon 
English  and  Irish  industries  ; delay  i„  its  adoption  iu  Ireland,  Sullivan  ,057^,067.  P 

StZ'2S\  tectjTZieP'  Mr’A  A'  S‘a?h“S  « 10  'he  condition  of  the  ironfounders' 
nane,  me  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required, ^App.  820. 

bj  *hiS  ’”eSti“S  ™P=o"ng'«.e  spade  and  shovel 

Stocking 
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Report,  1 885 —continued. 


stocking  Weaciog.  Interne  submitted  by  Messrs,  Smyth  & Co.,  as  to  the-  condition 
of  the  stocking  weaving  trade,  App.  023. 

of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  824,  H25. 

Steal, an,  Messrs.  Statement  by  Messrs.  Straiau  respeoting  the.  cabinet  manufacture, 
App.  815. 

SSSSrSf 

ISSS 

35^ 

motive  power  (steam,  waier,  or  gas),  App.  760-762. 

eftCt  frvS»b™6oX-Co"cSn^ 

r^df^dt\« 

V«T.  f-  *”  M““*  “ 

compared  with  oilier  parts  of  the  kingdom,  M Donald  10114. 

See  also  Trades  Unions. 

Strgfe,  »»»  George  c , (Anaiysis  .*»  rfST^S 

llub’in  and  Wicklow  Manure  Company  ; is  also  connected  min 

tbe  County  Wicklow,  11.685.  h beell  connected  as 

mam^ge^&i’^evmutyears^^li'tbe^ublin^mVwickiow  Manure  Company,  ^yl74* 

Information  respeoting  the  Willow  “sulpbuTore, 

***  ore,  wbiclr  is  largely 

acid  united  with  phosphate  of  li  , .ft  Opinion  that  any  extension  of  tram- 

on  tire  full  gauge  ; grounds  for  tins  conclusion, 

1 ^erious^injury  « hicb  lias 

by  ;heP°2““r“e6?w»%3— ^ Istimata-ttatiraoost  of  6,000  l.  «****• 

ever  been  worked  up  to  the  present  time  with  advantage,  12634,  3o- 

6V  Construe, tion  of  a breakwater  and  other  na^ 

system  of  monolithic  works 

about  5,000  tons  each,  0636-1  "-638  .1*848  ■ ®&o4  J4  J , ■ lhe  Uocks  upon 

SS^£&£~  of  control  by  the  local  barbon,  authority  over  these  works, 

the  coal  deposit  in  the  county  , ! “''ab  , y g ^Unsuccessful  efforts  made  to 

pot.ds  in  He  immediate  neighbourhood,  i3-75>  -,0080 

establish  a manufacture  of  fire-clay  goods  in  the  county 

IMW  feM—*  f 

substantial  diminution  m the  course  o ^ ^ ’reduction,  of  railway  rates,  13284- 

power  in-carrying  heavy  goods,,  which  their  tariffs  without’ 

““  be  a,“,ga- 

muted  and  placed  under  one  single  management,  3 • . ..al  manures  • 

Further  statement  asm  the  increase  in  00n^“mS^S; 

the  total  consumption  of  these  manuies  ul  0,  0 ’ 14280-13303 Approval 

■288.  7 A 4 
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Report,  1885 — continued. 


Strype,  William  George,  C.E.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

Belief  that  the  Irish  people  would  not  resent  the  increase  in  price  which'  the  necessary 
amount  of  protection  would  cause,  13304.  J 

Insufficient  railway  intercommunication  between  Wicklow  ami  the  rest  of  Ireland  • 
necessity  for  the  manure  company  to  send  to  all  the  outlying  districts  by  sea,  1 3305-1 3320 
Entiie  absence  of  canal  communication  in  the  County  Wicklow,  13320. 

Great  importance  of  the  construction  of  branch  lines  on  the  same  gauge  as  the  existing 
lines;  suggestion  that  Government  should  advance  money  for  this  put  pose,  13341-13345 
— It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  future  interests  of  Ireland  that  gaps  shoud 
be  filled  up  by  extensions  from  the  existing  railways,  13344,  13345. 

Strype,  W.  G.  Replies  by  Mr.  G.  Strype  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  chemical 
and  manure  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  815. 

Sub-d/vwon  of  Land.  Less  tendency  to  extreme  sub-division  of  land  than  in  former  years, 

Sullivan  944,  945 Discontinuance  of  the  former  system  of  sub-division  of  land 

heating  OQJfr,  657b’. See  also  Peasant  Proprietary. 

Sugar  Production.  See  Beet. 

Sullivan,  William  Kirby,  pli.  D.,D.Sc.,  m.r.i.a.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness 
is  President  of  the  Queen’s  College  at  Cork,  and  is  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Dublin  ; he  has  for  many  years  devoted  special  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Irish  industiies,  1-4.  J 

Retrograde  condition  of  the  industries  generally  of  the  south  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
time,  this  applying  not  only  to  Munster  but  to  Connaught  and  the  southern  part  of 

.Leinster,  5,  6 Very  prejudicial  effect  of  the  continuous  and  extensive  emioraiion  upon 

the  pi osecution  of  home  manufactures  and  industries,  this  evil  being  the  result  mainly 

of  want  of  employment,  7.  13.  126-151.  254,  255 General' want  of  practical  education 

as  regards  industrial  matters,  the  national  schools  having  directed  the  population  to  literary 
or  clerical  pursuits ; large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  who  have  no  knowledge  excent 

for  clerkships,  14-16.  127,  128.  176-182.  “ ' 1 

Room  for  increased  employment  in  the  south  of  Ireland  chiefly  in  Connection  with 
agriculture,  the  land  not  being  half  tilled  at  present,  17,  18 Givat  want  of  an  exten- 

sive reclamation  of  wastle  lands,  a comprehensive  system  of  arterial  drainage  beino- 
greatly  needed  lor  tins  purpose,  19-24  — Entire  failure  as  regards  diainage  of  the 
canals  made  through  the  central  plain  of  Ireland;  very  little  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion since  the  Act  passed  in  1715  with  regard  to  arterial  drainage  and  inland  navigation 
•20-23. 44-  "or 

General  decrease  of  tillage  land  throughout  Ireland,  whereas  the  number  of  sheep  has 

also  diminished,  25-27 Very  similar  quality  of  Irish  and  English  wool,  28 Use  in 

Irish  manufactures  of  a considerable  quantity  of  Australian  wool,  29-31. 

Special  consideration  given  by  witness  to  the  question  of  the  utilisation  of  peat-  nu- 
merous experiments  on  the  subject,  32-34 Different  characteristics  of  peat,  according 

to  the  depth  at  which  taken,  the  lower  strata  being  best  adapted  fer  fuel  and  the  tup  for 

litter  and  for  manure,  35,  36 Statement  as  to  trees  being  frequently  imbedded  in  the 

peat;  failure  however  of  attempts  to  plant  trees  on  the  surface  of  the  bo->s,  37-41 

Depth  of  shell  marl  and  of  marly  clay  and  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the  peat,  42 Very 

exceptional  instances  of  any  attempts  to  reclaim  the  bogs,  43.  J 

Bad  condition  ol  the  canals  generally,  though  useful  for  the  conveyance  of  agricultural 
pi od uce,  44-48  Prejudicial  effect  upon  the  fisheries  in  the  west  caused  by  the  bi°di 

rates  by  railw  ay,  49,  50.  58 Deficiency  of  railways,  and  increased  rates,  where  cheap 

facilities  are  most  needed,  s8 Very  complicated  and  objectionable  classification 

upon  the  Irish  railways,  51 Strong  advocacy  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  railways 

under  the  administration  of  the  State,  through  the  Post  Office,  52-58.  101-103. 

Great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  conveyance  and  export  of  ironstone  from  Leitrim  • 
large  export  of  very  good  ironstone  from  Antrim  to  Scotland  and  tht  north  west  of 
England,  t>i  63-  -Obstacles  to  the  smelting  of  iron  in  Ireland,  through  want  of  fuel 
though  peat  might  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  but  for  the  want  of  capital  and’ 
■skill,  64-09.  r 

Sufficient  capital  in  Ireland  for  the  development  of  industries,  the  difficulty  beim*  as  to 
its  application  through  the  absence  of  technical  skill,  70-74.  82,  83 Primary  impor- 

tance attached  to  technical  instruction,  as  essential  for  the  creation  and  development  of 
Irish  industries;  several  illustrations  to  this  effect,  witness  strongly  recommending  that 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  technical  education  be  carded  out,  74-83^  127- 

13l-  !54“2t3-  268-275 Great  advantage  of  the  system  of  cotta°e  industries  as 

successfully  carried  out  under  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  in  Galway  arid  Donegal,  77-83.  ’ 

Effect  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  British  manufactures  in  excluding  Irish  productions 

from  the  markets,  84,  85 Great  expense  nec<  ssary  in  utilising  the  water  power,  so  that 

it  cannot  be  made  available  for  want  of  capital,  86,  87.  294 Prejudicial  effect  upon 

many 
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many  industries  in  former  years  through  their  having  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants,  and  through  Roman  Catholic  workmen  not  having  been  admitted  into  the 
guilds,  88-91. 

Insufficient  home  capital  or  skill  for  maintaining  the  paper  trade  in  the  face  of  foreign 
or  English  competition  ; special  reasons  hitherto  for  inability  tq  compete  with  the  English 
manufacture,  92-97.  100,  101.  299 Belief  that  the  absence  of  capital  for  Irish  indus- 

tries is  not  due  to  any  feeling  as  to  want  of  security,  97. 

Very  injurious  effect  of  combinations  of  workmen  in  Ireland,  these  having  been  some- 
times fostered  by  English  manufacturers,  98,  99.  143,  144 Instance,  many  years  ago, 

of  a strike  of  glass  cutters  in  Cork,  which  was  supported  by  a body  of  English  manufac- 
turers; extinction  thereby  of  this  industry  in  Cork,  99. 

Instances  of  the  lower  through  rates  from  London  to  towns  in  Ireland  than  of  the  tates 

from  Dublin,  101 Importance  of  a re-arrangement  of  railway  rates  generally,  as  under 

an  amalgamated  system,  10-2,  103 Very  little  difference,  industrially,  between  the 

various  parts  of  Ireland,  except  as  regards  the  north-east  district,  10  , 105. 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  emigration  tends  to  increase  the  wages  of  those  who 
remain  at  home,  and  is  so  far  beneficial  ; prejudicial  effect  as  reducing  the  labour  on  the 

tillage,  106-1  ei.  254,  255^ Improved  condition  of  the  people,  and  better  wages,  since 

1848,  iliuugh  witness  does  not  admit  any  improvement  on  the  score  of  food,  1 11-122. 

■243_253 Congested  state  of  part  of  the  couniy  of  Mayo  as  regards  population ; poor 

condition  of  the  land,  122-125 Illustration  of  the  great  mischief  caused  by  disaffores- 

tation, 123. 

Importance  attached  to  an  extendon  of  tramways,  in  connection  with  the  railways, 

132.  134 Expediency  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  canal  system,  132,  133— — 

Verv  little  prospect  of  competition  between  Irish  and  English  industries  unless  capital 
and  technical  skill  be  attracted  to  Ireland,  135-140 Equal  means  of  successful  manu- 

facture in  other  parts  of  Ireland  as  in  Ulster  if  capital  and  skill  were  available,  139- 
142. 

Evidence  in  strong  approval  of  a comprehensive  system  of  planting  throughout  Ire- 
land ; effect  thereof  not  only  in  improving  the  climate,  but  in  preventing  the  denudation 

of  the  soil  when  there  are  heavy  rains, ‘145-153 inadequacy  of  private  enterprise 

for  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  a system  of  afforestation,  149-152. 

Benefieal  influence  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  as  regards  the  quality  of  butter  and 

the  condition  of  the  Cork  butter  trade,  154-160.  165.  270 Beneficial  operation  of  the 

Glasnevin  School  of  Agriculture,  though  it  would  he  much  better  if  it  were  made  a 

normal  school  for  rural  teachers,  161-168 Advantage,  if  in  rural  districts  there  were 

school-gardens,  but  not  school-farms,  attached  to  the  national  schools,  169,  170.  260. 
1263. 

Room  for  increased  employment  by  an  extension  of  straw-plaiting,  171,  172 Diffi- 
culty through  the  want  of  design  in  the  case  ol  stocking,  knitting,  173 Absence  of 

any  means'of  cultivating  art,  with  a view  to  artistic  trades  generally,  174 Illustration 

of  the  value  of  art  schools  in  the  Tyrol  and  the  Black  Forest,  175 Great  want  ot 

mechanical  skill  in  Ireland,  176-182. 

Very  poor  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  this  not  applying  to  marbles,  184,  185 

Admirable  descriptions  of  marbles  in  Ireland  ; obstacle  to  their  utilisation  through 

want  of  skilled  workmen,  186-196 Large  weaving  trade  formerly  at  Bandon  ; cause 

of  its  decadence,  197,  198.  200-204 Several  flourishing  manufactures  io  former  times 

at  Blarney  ; very  successful  manufacture  still  carried  011,198,  199.  205-210 Special 

importance  of  cheap  supplies  of  coal  in  connection  with  important  manufactures  ; advan- 
tages of  Cork  in  this  respect,  210,  211. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  creation  and  development  of  an  iron  industry  in  Ireland; 

causes  of  failure  of  experiments  in  former  years  at  Arigna  and  Creevelea,  214-218 

Suitable  character  of  the  Tyrone  coal  for  smelting  purposes,  214.  216,  217. 

Circumstance  of  there  being  about  thirty-two  millions  sterling  on  deposit  in  the  Irish 
banks  at  a very  low  rate  of  interest;  several  reasons  why  the  owners  of  this  large  amount 

do  not  invest  in  the  improvement  of  the  land,  219222 Considerable  linen  trade 

formerly  at  Drogheda;  causes  of  its  decline,  223-225. 

Very  large  Irish  population  employed  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Lancashire;  difficulty  as 

regards  coal,  &c.,  which  has  prevented  any  similar  employment  in  Ireland,  226-231 

Reasons  assigned  for  there  being  no  Irish  employers  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade,  this 
not  applying  to  Irishmen  in  the  United  States,  233-235. 

Room  for  development,  more  especially,  in  the  linen  and  flax  trade  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  in  the  woollen  and  paper  trades  in  the  south,  236.  238-240  Obstacle  to 
successful  competition  of  Ireland  with  England  or  Bengal  in  cotton  manufacture;  diffi- 
culty as  to  capital  in  the  former  case,  237,  238 Facility  o(  successful  competition  in 

the  paper  trade  if  adequate  capital  and  skill  he  introduced,  239,  240. 

288.  7 B Unequal 
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Unequal  and  excessive  railway  rates  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  241,  242 

Fitness  of  many  parts  of  Ireland  for  planting  which  are  unfit  for  grazing,  257-259 

Room  for  considerable  development  of  shirt  manufacture,  265-267- — —Opinion  that 

shoemaking  is  another  industry  which  might  be  developed  in  Ireland,  267 Advantage 

of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  as  providing  a supply  of  dairymaids,  able  to  obtain  good 
wages,  270. 

Doubt  as  to  any  successful  experiments  hitherto  as  regards  the  processes  applied  to 

peat;  obstacles  to  success,  27 1 , 272.  306-308 Instances  at  Belfast  of  successful 

prosecution  of  industries,  there  being  no  want  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  people, 

273-275 Effect  of  the  beet  cultivation  in  France  in  leading  to  the  home  manufacture 

of  machines,  276  — Details  respecting  the  attempt  made  at  Mountmellick  to  produce 

beet  sugar;  different  causes  of  the  failure  which  resulted, 277-28 1 Special  instruction 

required  as  to  the  cultivation  of  beet,  279-281. 

Very  insufficient  facilities  under  the  Act  of  last  Session  for  the  carrying  out  of  tramways; 
difficulty  as  to  baronial  guarantees  where  tramways  are  most  required,  as  at  Clifden  in  Galway, 

282-285 Extent  to  which  successful  industries  in  Belfast  and  the  north  are  due  to 

local  facilities  in  the  matter  of  raw  materials,  287-289 Almost  total  disappearance  of 

the  shipbuilding  industry  from  Cork  and  the  south,  290-293. 

Failure  of  the  linen  trade  of  Drogheda  as  contrasted  with  its  success  in  the  north  ; 

reference  hereon  to  the  unequal  operation  of  the  former  system  of  bounties,  295-302 

Very  limited  benefit  from  bounties  in  the  case  of  the  Irish,  as  compared  with  the  Scotch 

fisheries,  302,  303 Expediency  of  school  gardens  of  sufficient  size  to  illustrate  the 

value  of  rotation  of  crops,  304,  305. 

Undue  expense  in  the  manufacture  of  naphtha  or  candies  from  peat,  309-312 

Considerable  value  of  peat  where  used  locally  for  fuel,  and  when  carriage  to  any  distance 
is  not  involved,  313 .Opinion  that  there  is  a good  prospect  of  the  successful  applica- 

tion of  peat  to  the  smelting  of  iron,  it  being  thus  used  in  Sweden  and  for  very  similar  pur- 
poses in  Austria,  314-316. 

Reference  to  beet  as  not  being  a more  exhaustive  crop  than  potatoes  or  turnips, ,317— 

3 1 9 Dimimished  cultivation  of  flax  in  Ulster  attributed  entirely  to  the  general  decrease 

of  tillage,  320 Decline  of  flax  cultivation  in  the  south  owing  to  the  want  of  a local 

mai  ket,  32 1 . 409-41 1 . 

Failure  of  the  Berehaven  and  other  mines  on  account  of  the  immense  production  of 

cheaper  ores  (copper  and  lead)  in  America  and  Spain,  322-325 Successful  export  of 

barytes  from  Cork,  the  market  being  however  limited,  326-328 Export  also  of  a 

limited  quantity  of  ochre,  329,  330 Enormous  quantity  of  cupreous  pyrites  contained 

in  the  Rio  Tinto  and  Huelva  mines  as  compared  with  similar  ones  in  Ireland,  331,  332. 

Depressed  condition  of  the  flour  manufacture  of  Ireland  owing  to  the  import  and 
competition  of  American  flour,  which  is  inferior  as  regards  gluten  ; question  also  as  to 

the  latter  being  adulterated,  333~342-  4°°-  4°7 Cnange  of  their  machinery  by  the 

millers  in  order  to  meet  American  competition,  334. 

Reference  to  the  cattle  trade  as  the  largest  export  trade  of  Ireland,  whereas  an 
immense  loss  issaid  to  be  incurred  on  account  of  the  animals  being  exported  alive,  343-350 

Great  importance  of  facilities  for  slaughtering  at  home  and  for  exporiing  the  dead 

meat  in  vessels  specially  prepared,  356-356 Various  trades  lost  to  Ireland  through 

the  offals  of  animals  not  being  available,  on  account  of  the  system  of  live  export,  352— 

364 Explanation  that  the  leather  trade  has  not  been  affected  by  the  export  of  cattle 

alive,  352.  354.  438-442. 

Further  consideration  of  the  obstacles  to  paper  manufacture  in  Ireland,  witness 

submitting  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  raw  material,  357-363 Quantity  of 

glass  sand  available  in  Donegal  for  the  making  of  glass  ; increased  cost  in  Birmingham 

as  c ompared  with  sand  from  the  Continent,  364,  365 Statement  in  further  explanation 

of  the  want  of  skilled  workmen  as  regards  marble  ornamentation,  366—372. 

Difficulties  of  the  kelp  trade  considered  in  connection  with  the  present  low  price  of 
iodine:  belief  that  the  price  of  kelp  will  rise  again,  there  being  a great  increase  in  the 

demand  for  iodine,  373-387 Natural  facilities  for  the  establishment  and  success  of 

wool  factories  in  the  west  of  Ireland ; difficulty  as  to  capital  and  technical  skill,  and  as 

to  dyeing,  388-39* Room  for  a considerable  extension  of  bag  manufacture,  392, 

393- 

Mischief  through  the  connection  of  Irish  workmen  with  the  train  guilds,  and  the  effect 

thereof  as  regards  the  rate  of  wages,  .394-399.  430-437 Good  prospect  of  recovery 

of  the  milling  trade  from  the  depression  through  the  import  of  American  flour ; trans- 
formation of  machinery  by  some  of  the  principal  millers,  400-408 Want  of  special 

knowledge  for  the  cultivation  of  flax,  as  in  the  south  ; advantage  if  instructors  had  been 
provided  at  Gimme vin  School,  409-416. 

Statement  as  to  English  woollens  being  sold  by  shopkeepers  in  Ireland,  whilst  t.1  ere 
is  on  the  other  hand  a large  and  increasing  export  of  Irish  woollens,  417-429 De- 

cided 
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cided  improvement  in  the  Irish  woollen  trade,  not  only  as  regards  quantity  but  quality, 

425-^427 Great  disadvantage  through  piece-work  not  being  accepted  by  workmen  in 

factories,  432-437. 

[Second  Examination.] — Decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  Ireland  adverted  to  in 
connection  with  the  improved  quality  of  the  wool  and  the  room  for  development  of  the 
wool  industry,  443-453 Diminution  of  sheep  owing  to  disease  caused  by  the  un- 

drained state  of  the  pasture  lands,  451,  452. 

Exceedingly  small  extent  to  which  anything  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  arterial 
drainage,  454 Great  improvement  as  regards  temperature  if  the  central  plain  of  Ire- 

land were  extensively  drained  and  partially  planted,  455,  456. 

Very  successful  operation  of  a considerable  number  of  small  woollen  manufactories  ; 

restriction  through  want  of  capital,  457-459 Approval,  conditionally,  of  public  loans 

to  woollen  manufacturers,  on  the  principle  of  loans  to  fishermen,  which  have  been  vevy 
successful,  460-464. 

Great  want  of  the  cultivation  of  a larger  number  of  crops,  465 Obstacles  to  the 

competition  of  Irish  peat  litter  with  German  peat  litter  in  London,  more  especially  on 
account  of  the  rates  of  carriage  in  the  former  case,  466-468 More  profitable  applica- 

tion of  seaweed  if  it  could  be  utilised  as  manure  instead  of  being  burnt  for  kelp,  469- 

473- 

Limited  extent  to  which  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  suited  for  pottery  work,  474.  478 

Explanation  that  the  Belleek  Pottery  Factory  has  not  been  a failure,  though  it  was 

stopped  for  a time,  475-477 Decided  approval  of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  though 

experiments  should  first  be  made  on  Government  farms  both  as  regards  growth  and  pre- 
paration, 479-481. 

Higher  quality  of  the  Belgian  than  the  Irish  flax,  the  former  being  largely  imported 
into  Ireland;  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  latter,  482-485 Further  state- 

ment in  favour  of  a dead  meat  trade  between  Ireland  and  England,  abattoirs  being  pro- 
vided for  slaughtering,  486-490 Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  difficulty 

and  expense  in  providing  water-power;  instances  in  which  it  would  be  cheaper  than 
steam-power,  491-494. 

Primary  importance  further  attached  to  a system  of  technical  education ; entire  in- 
adequacy of  tlie  efforts  hitherto  in  this  direction,  495  et  seq. Information  as  to  the 

very  limited  use  made  of  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin  ; good  attendance,  however, 
at  some  voluntary  lectures  given  by  Professor  Jukes  and  witness.  4.96-499.  504,  505. 

547-550 Expediency  of  a much  larger  development  of  technical  instruction  through 

the  agency  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges;  explanation  hereon  as  to  the  very  little  practical  in- 
struction in  chemistry,  &c.,  at  the  college  at  Cork,  500,  501.  532-542. 

Want  of  a better  class  of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  as  regards  agriculture,  502, 

£03 Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  conferences,  as  between  farmers, 

wives  and  daughters,  506.  508-51  2 Advantage  from  the  extension  of  local  agricul- 
tural shows,  507 Importance  of  Irish  butter  being  better  prepared,  and  of  improved 

dairy-houses  being  provided,  winter  dairying  being  very  desirable,  5 13-523 Advan- 

tage from  the  use  of  ensilage  for  cattle  feeding,  519-521. 

Benefit  if  there  were  more  co-operation  among  the  smaller  farmers;  belief  that  small 

farms  are  destined  to  increase,  523,  524 Expediency  of  Glasnevin  Farm  being  used 

mainly  as  a normal  school  for  teachers,  525,  526 Difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 

agricultural  college  in  Ireland  for  the  teaching  of  gentlemen  farmers,  527-529 Com- 

ment upon  the  non-provision  of  a veterinary  college  in  Ireland,  530,  531. 

Illustration  of  the  difficulty  in  inducing  farmers  to  send  their  sons  to  dairy  schools, 

543 Question  considered  as  to  the  expediency  of  introducing  agricultural  schools  like 

those  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  544-546 Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  scientific 

libraries  in  Dublin  are  not  open  to  the  working  classes  as  freely  as  is  desirable,  551-559. 
687,  688. 

Evidence  in  further  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  mineral  resources  of  Ireland  art 

very  poor,  561-576.  731,  732 Ground  for  the  statement  that  the  supply  of  pyrites  is 

comparatively  small,  561-566.  574-576 Very  limited  extent  to  which  gold  has  been 

found,  as  in  County  Wicklow;  belief  that  it  cannot  be  profitably  worked,  567-573. 

Considerable  extent  lo  which  Irish  industries  have  been  prejudiced  by  the  action  of 
the  English  Legislature,  or  by  omission  on  its  part,  577-591.  677-681  - Instance  in 

the  case  of  the  Cork  soap  trade  of  the  injurious  effect  of  the  legislative  action  of  England 

in  former  years,  577 Very  prejudicial  effect  of  legislative  aciion  for  the  abolition  of 

bounties  on  Irish  fisheries;  grievance  in  this  case,  578*  579.  652 Grounds  for  com- 

plaint also  in  the  matter  of  public  loans  for  fishing  harbours  ; much  greater  necessity  and 
stronger  claim  of  Ireland  in  this  respect  than  of  England  or  Scotland,  580-589.  777, 
778V 

Further  statement  as  to  the  causes  of  falling  off  in  the  paper  trade,  and  as  to  the 
288.  7 b 2 ' facilities 
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facilities  for  its  restoration,  592-596 Great  diminution  in  the  home  manufacture  of 

shoes,  owing  mainly  to  the  earlier  adoption  of  the  shoemaking  machine  in  England, 

59 7 j 59.8— — Very  good  glove  trade  formerly  at  Limerick  and  at  Cork,  599,  600 

Moie  injurious  effect  ol  strikes  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  whilst  some  are  promoted 
from  the  latter  country,  600-603. 

Prospect  of  tiie  establishment  of  a dead  meat  trade  between  Ireland  and  England  in 
course  of  time;  want  of  specially  fitted  steamers  for  the  purpose,  604-607. 

Summary  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  trades  and  industries  in  Ireland  ; extent 
to  which  attributable  to  the  character  of  the  people  and  to  the  tact  that  marly  all  the 
small  farmers  are  descendants  of  the  gentry  of  the  past,  and  inherit  and  perpetua’te  a dis- 
like of.  manual  labour,  608-622.  718-722 Habit  of  agitation  adverted  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  industrial  progress,  613.  723-725 Relative  condition  of  the 

peasantry  ol  Ireland  and  Lombardy;  better  system  of  land  tenure  in  the  latter  country 
618-622.672-676. 

Explanation  that  witness  is  adverse  to  any  system  of  protection  or  of  bounties  as  a. 

means  towards  the  recovery  of  Irish  industries,  623-626.  726-730 Importance  of  the 

utilisation  of  water  power  under  certain  local  conditions,  though  not  relia  >le  extensively, 
627,  628 Summary  of  the  improvements  and  remedies  suggested  by  witness;  fore- 

most place  given  to  a great  system  of  technical  education  in  all  its  branches,  629,  630. 
641.659. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  great  importance  of  an  amalgamation  of  Irish  railways, 
under  State  management,  as  a means  of  effecting  much  economy  in  working  and  of 

largely  reducing  the  rates  and  fares,  631-638 Expediency  ol  a Government  guarantee 

of  interest  on  the  cost  of  railways  or  tramways  in  places  where  a baronial  guarantee 

cannot  be  provided,  as  in  Connemara,  639,  640 Very  ineffective  tillage  owing  to 

want  of  capital  and  to  scarcity  of  labour  through  emigration,  642,  643.  = 

Advocacy  of  a system  of  arterial  drainage  and  of  reclamation  on  a large  scale,  the 

expense  being  partly  charged  to  Imperial  sources,  644-646 Fitness  of  wet  districts  for 

successful  planting,  647 Legal'  protection  required  in  connection  with  planting  on  an 

extensive  scale,  648,  649. 

Belief  that  the  Irish  fisheries  are  now  in  a very  improved  condition;  imperfect 

statistics  on  the  subject,  650,  651 Difficulty  as  to  the  means  of  collecting  the  interest 

and  instalments  on  private  fishery  loans,  there  being  little  risk  if  much  larger  amounts 

were  lent  under  an  improved  administration,  653-658 Illustration  of  the  excellent 

practical  results  from  technical  instruction  at  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  659,  660 

Suggestion  as  to  the  State  lending  its  credit  for  the  establishment  ’of  a system  of 
industrial  hanks  for  the  advancement  of  capital,  661-665. 

Advantage  in  some  districts  if  the  surplus  population  were  assisted  by  the  State  to 

emigrate:  that  is,  in  families,  old  and  young  together,  666,  667.  670 Lur»e  area 

represented  by  the  central  plain,  which,  if  properly  drained,  would  require  a mi«-ration  of 
labour  for  c ultivation,  668-670. 

Explanatory  statement  as  to  Irishmen  in  Ameiica  having  frequently  risen  to  be  lar<re 
employers,  as  well  as  successful  inventors,  though  this  lias  not.  resulted  in  Lancashire 

682-686.  743-749 Reference  to  the  delay  in  realising  the  flax  crop  as  one  of  the 

reasons  for  us  partly  going  out  of  cultivation,  689,  690 Instances  at  Bandon,  Cork 

and  Blarney,  of  several  ira  es  and  industries  in  former  years  which  have  declined  from 

various  causes,  691-703- Very  partial  extent  to  which  tobacco  used  to  be  -rown 

704- 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  failure  of  numerous  industries  iu  the  period 

between  1810  and  1830  was  not  due  to  a feeling  of  insecurity,  705-710 Remarkable 

revival  of  trades  and  industries  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  ; rapid  decadence  at 
the  end  of  this  period,  71 1-713. 


Calculation  that  every  emigrant  represents  a loss  of  about  too  l.  to  the  Slate:  similar 

conclusion  arrived  at  in  Germany,  714-717 Reference  to  the  condition  of  the  Tyrone 

coalfield  as  a disgrace  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  732 Large  scope  lor  an  extension  of 

industries  generally,  though  agriculture  is  the  main  industry  and  resource,  73-?— 736 

Reference  to  the  climate  as  fairly  adapted  for  agriculture,  737,  738.  ° 

Conclusion  that  any  failure  of  the  people  in  industrial  pursuits' is  not  due  to  want  of 

intelligence,  but  rather  to  want  of'openings  for  proper  remuneration,  739-742 Further 

consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  present  condition  ol  Irish  industries  is  due.  to 
former  Imperial  legislation  and  to  the  restrictions  under  the  guild  laws,  750-760.  786 

787 Great  advantage,  as  regards  successful  competition,- of  the  mineral  resources  of 

England  in  comparison  with  Ireland,  751,  752. 

Prejudicial  effect  m former  years  of  the  great  difficulty  of  small  manufacturers  in 

obtaining  banking  accommodation,  757 Injurious  effect  also  as  regards  industry 

through  the  laws  passed  for  facilitating  eviction,  758-760 Lengthened  period  over 

which  attempts  have  been  made  at  the  drainage  of  the  Shannon  area,  as  well  as  of  the 
central  plain,  whereas  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  761-765. 

Further 
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Further  statement  as  to  the  unfair  treatment  of  the  Irish  fisheries  in  the  matter  of 
bounties  and  of  loans  as  compared  with  the  Scotch  fisheries,  766-778— — Haphazard 
way  in  which  the  railways  have  been  laid  down,  so  that  the  small  branches  have  been 
unproductive,  779-781— — Failure  of  the  Railway  Commission  to  prevent  prohibitive 
rates,  779. 

Several  instances  of  the  salutary  action  of  the  Irish  Parliament  as  regards  not  only 
agriculture  but  home  manufactures  and  industries  ; very  different  result  at  the  present 

time  if  Ireland  had  continued  under  the  same  administration,  782-785.  788 Quotation 

of  the  views  of  Lord  Dufferin  as  to  the  ruinous  effect  of  former  Imperial  legislation  upon 
the  trades  and  industries  of  Ireland,  786,  787. 

Very  different  condition  of  agriculture  at  the  present  time  if  the  recommendation 
made  "by  witness  thirty  years  ago  had  been  adopted  for  converting  Glasnevin  into  a 
normal  school  for  training  teachers  of  agriculture,  789—797- Doubt  whether  the  fore- 

going suggestion  would  have  been  certain  of  adoption  if  it  went  before  a department 

ruled  by ‘Irish  public  opinion,  796.  808,  809 Very  limited  extent  to  which  the  system 

proposed  by  witness  thirty  years  ago  is  now  being  carried  out  at  Glasnevin  ; enlarged 
arrangements  required,  798-807.  810-816. 

Non-adoption  of  witness’  recommendation,  made  thirty  years  since,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  of  forestry  and  reclamation,  817,  818  — Failure  through  several  causes 
of  the  agricultural  schools  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country  several  years  ago, 

819-822 Expediency  of  an  extension  of  schools  after  the  model  of.  the  Cork  Dairy 

School,  823-825. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  good  results  from  the  evening  classes  held  by  witness  and 
Professor  Jukes  at  the  Dublin  College  of  Science;  active  interest  formerly  taken  by 
witness  in  this  institution,  which  has  not  been  properly  maintained  by  Government,  826- 

836 Success  of  the  Cork  Industrial  Exhibition,  owing  mainly  to  the  local  interest 

taken  in  it,  836-841. 

Involuntary  character  of  much  of  the  emigration  from  Ireland,  842, 843 Extensive 

departures  of  small  tradesmen  through  the  decay  of  the  rural  population,  844,  845 

Necessity  of  emigration  being  checked  if  the  land  is  to  be  properly  tilled,  846  Very 
little  art  teaching  or  technical  instruction  in  the  national  schools,  so  that  the  people 

are  not  well  qualified  as  emigrants,  847-849 Dissent  from  the  view  that  wages  have 

risen  as  a consequence  of  emigration,  850-852 Very  limited  extent  to  which  whole 

families  have  emigrated,  or  consolidation  of  holdings  has  resulted,  853-860. 

Avoidance  of  the  necessity  for  a Land  Act  if  the  project  advocated  bv  witness  in  1851 

for  a peasant  proprietorship  had  been  taken  up  officially,  861,  862 Tendency  of  the 

Land  Act  to  check  emigration,  863,  864  — Incieased  benefit  from  the  Act  if  there  were 
belter  facilities  for  the  sale  of  the  landlord’s  interest  in  the  land,  865,  866. . 

Summary  of  witness’ proposals  fora  comprehensive  system  of  technical  instruction 
'throughout  the  country,  the  expense  to  be  borne  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  the 
localities  where  sell. mis  are  establi-hed  ; extremely  beneficial  results  anticipated,  867- 

386 Decided  preference  for  the  administration  of  a system  of  practical  instruction 

- by  a body  of  Irishmen  in  Dublin,  instead  of  by  a department  in  Dublin  directed  by 
Englishmen,  887. 

[Third  Examination.] — Gloomy  view  taken  by  witness  of  the  present  condition  of 
Irish  industries  generally,  agriculture  being  the  most  important  industry  in  need  of 
development,  888-897 — — Decreasing  area  under  tillage,  whilst  it  is  doubtful  whether 

the  grazing  lands  maintain  any  increase  of  cattle  or  sheep,  898-902 Hindrance  of 

improved  agriculture  through  want  of  capital,  as  well  as  of  labour  and  knowledge,  902— 

g0y Reluctance  of  the  people,  through  want  of  knowledge,  to  embark  tin  ir  capital 

in  other  industries  than  land,  907.  913. 

Very  large  emigration  in  the  present  year,  though  witness  considers  the  temptations 

are  fallacious,  908-912 Special  importance  of  the  feeling  of  insecurity  in  connection 

with  outlay  upon  the  land  being  removed  ; tendency  of.  recent  legislation  in  this  direc- 
tion, 914-926 Concurrence  in  the  view  that  surplus  labour  should  be  employed  in 

producing  manufactures  at  home  rather  than  that  the  surplus  food  should  be  exchanged 

for  manufactures  from  abroad,  927-931  Evil  through  the  expenditure  out  of  Ireland 

of  a very  large  portion  of  the  rent  derived  from  the  land,  932-934 —'I'wofold  mischief 
from  emigration  as  leading  to  loss  of  wealth  as  well  as  labour,  935. 

Primary  importance  further  attached  to  technical  education  as  the  chief  remedy  for 

the  mitigation  of  existing  evils,  938,  939 Less  tendency  to  extreme  subdivision  of 

land  than  in  former  years,  944,  945 Value  of  checks  upon  eviction  and  increase  of 

rents  as  restraining  emigration,  946-948- Decided  approval  of  legislation  for  pro- 
moting the  ownership  by  the  cultivator  of  his  holding,  949,  950 Approval  also  of  the 

principle  of  local  self-government  as  an  incentive  to  industrial  progress,  951-954- 

Conclusion  that  legislation  is  not  required  for  the  protection  of  the  Irish  linen  industry, 

955-958 Use  chiefly  of  foreign  flax  in  Ulster,  the  cultivation  in  Ireland  having 

declined  mainly  through  the  general  decrease  of  tillage,  and  through  flax  not  being  aready- 

288.  7 B 3 mohey 
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money  crop  to  the  farmer,  959-969 Incentive  to  increased  cultivation  of  flax  if  there 

were  more  technical  education  in  the  matter,  and  a better  system  of  scutching,  965-972 
Very  inferior  quality  of  New  Zealand  hemp  as  compared  with  Irish  flax,  973. 

Promising  condition  of  the  Irish  woollen  manufacture,  whereas  there  is  a diminished 

production  of  sheep,  due  largely  to  the  prevalence  of  fluke,  974-988 Reasons  for 

advocacy  of enlarged  banking  facilities  in  Ireland  for  the  application  and  advance  of 
capital  in  aid  of  factories  and  industrial  enterprise;  special  organisation  contemplated  by 

witness  for  this  purpose,  9^9-994.  1 224-1230 Reference  to  the  Cork  butter  trade  as 

illustrating  the  value  of  technical  instruction,  995,  996 Further  statement  respecting 

the  establishment  and  working  of  the  Shandon  Chemical  Works,  the  founders  having 
been  students  under  witness,  997.  1026-1031. 

Reasons  for  not  attributing  the  backward  state  of  Irish  industries  to  prolonged  political 

agitation,  998-1001 Better  progress  expected  from  unrestricted  individual  energy, 

combined  with  technical  education,  than  from  special  protective  duties,  1002-1004.  1008- 

1010 Effect  of  insufficiency  of  food  in  deteriorating  the  manhood  of  the  people,ioo5- 

1007. 

Very  backward  state  of  Ireland  as  compared  witli  England,  Belgium,  or  Germany,  in 

the  matter  of  technical  education,  ion-1020 Great  importance  of  increased  railway 

facilities,  as  regards  sidings,  & c.,  1021-1025 Excellent  training  in  the  Queen’s  College 

at  Cork;  reference  especially  to  the  engineetiug  department  and  the  chemical  depart- 
ment, 1032-1037. 

Entire  absence  of  sectarian  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School, 

1.038,  1039 Great  value  attached  generally  to  local  aid  as  well  as  State  assistance, 

1040-1043. 

Rise  and  fall  in  the  condition  of  Irish  industries  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century; 

prejudicial  effect  of  the  operation  of  guilds,  1044-1056 Question  as  to  the  relative 

effect  of  the  introduction  of  steam  power  upon  English  and  Irish  industries;  delay  in  its 
adoption  in  Ireland,  1057  1067- 

Suggestions  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken  before  planting  along  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  ; want  of  technical  instruction  in  the  matter,  io67*-io72— — Doubt  as  to  there 
beinu  the  same  amount  of  absenteeism  from  Wales  or  Scotland  as  from  Ireland  ;,  want  of 

statistics  on  the  subject,  1073-1076 'Belief  that  a former  Act  against  absenteeism  did 

no  good;  evil,  however,  of  the  system,  1077,  1078.  1100,  1101.. 

Impression  that  the  money  remitted  from  America  in  aid  of  emigration  comes  mainly 

from  domestic  service,  1079-1082 Readiness  of  men  of  different  political  opinions  in 

Ireland  to  work  together  in  promotion  of  industrial  enterprise,  1083-1086 Expediency 

of  the  extension  of  railways  and  tramways  by  the  aid  of  baronial  and  county  guarantees, 

1087 Importance  of  facilities  for  the  provision  of  improved  homes  for  the  people,  as  a 

check  upon  emigration,  1088,  1089. 

Obstacles  encountered  by  witness  in  former  efforts  to  increase  the  staff  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork;  aid  received  from  the  State,  up  to  a certain  point,  concurrently  will)  local 

aid,  1090-1096 Opinion  that  arterial  drainage  and  inland  navigation  should  be  placed 

under  a central  board,  1097.  1 147 Great  value  of  industrial  development  as  contri- 

buting to  improved  homes,  1098,  1099. 

Conclusion  as  to  Irishmen  being  as  well  qualified  as  other  people  for  industrial  pur- 
suits, skilled  labour  being  alone  wanted,  1102-1 105 Considerable  importance  attached 

to  migration  of  labour  in  Ireland,  as  distinct  from  emigration,  1 106-u  12 'Large  export 

of  rags  to  England  and  thence  to  America,  1113 Difficulty  in  establishing  a dead- 

meat  trade  in  Ireland  on  account  of  objections  by  salesmen,  1 1 14.  11 16 Great  advan- 

tage of  large  manufacturers  as  being  able  to  give  credit,  which  small  local  men  cannot 
give,  1117,  1118. 

Decreased  production  of  both  tillage  and  grass  land,  the  increased  area  thrown  into 

grass  not  being  desirable,  1119-1124 Large  decrease  of  barley  tnough  the  laud  is 

well  adapted  for  its  growth,  1125-1127 Great  advantage  if  the  central  plain  of  Ire- 

land and  the  bogs  generally  were  drained,  trees  being  planted  and  the  peat  being  utilised 

in  different  indusiries,  1129-1133 Approval  of  the  project  for  working  the  Arigna 

mines,  though  iron-smelting  on  a large  scale  is  hardly  feasible,  1138,  1 139. 

Very  defective  system  of  inland  navigation,  as  illustrated  by  the  different  sizes  of  the 

locks  on  different  canals,  1140-1142 Want  of  much  more  than  10,000 1.  for  the 

required  improvement  of  the  Ulster  Canal,  1 1 43-  1 147 Importance  of  an  improved  and 

central  administration  of  the  railways,  as  the  most  pressing  want  next  to  technical  edu- 
cation, 1148-1150 Expediency  of  a development  of  the  Tipperary  coalfield,  1151, 

1.152. 

Improvements  suggested  in  connection  with  1 he  dairy  school  at  Cork,  1153 Im- 
portance of  facilities  for  the  testing  of  agricultural  seeds,  1153,  1154 Limited  operation 

of  the  Glasnevin  school,  it  being  desirable  to  convert  it  into  a real  normal  school  for 

teachers,  1155-1157 Advantage  to  be  derived  from  a tree-planting  and  reclamation 

school,  1158-1163. 

Strong 
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Strong  comment  upon  the  absence  of  any  chart  of  the  Irish  fishery  banks;  facility 
in  revising  a chart  if  once  provided,  11 64.  1166-1169 Comment  also  upon,  the  non- 

provision 'by  Government  of  a vessel  of  any  kind  for  the  purpose  of  the  fisheries,  1164, 

n65 Circumstance  of  all  the  fishing  boats  used  off  the  south  of  Ireland  being  built 

in  the  Isle  of  Man;  rapid  growth  of  this  fishery,  1170.  1181 Statement  also  as  to 

the  nets  coming  from  England,  though  they  might  readily  be  made  in  Ireland  if  there 
were  a piscaiory  school,  1171-1175. 

Necessity  of  improved  facilities  of  conveyance  by  railway  or  tramway  for  fish  caught 

off  the  west  and  south  coasts,  1176-1180 Increasing  number  of  Irish  fishermen  ana 

boats  off  the  south  coast ; excellent  conduct  of  the  fishermen  generally,  1181-1 184 

Su<ro-estions  for  a large  extension  of  the  system  of  public  loans  to  fishermen  for  boats  and 
gear* and  for  better  means  of  collection  of  instalments;  unduly,  small  sum  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners,  1185-1197. 

JFurther  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  tobacco  cultivation  : experimental  scale  to  be 

adopted  in  the” first  instance,  1198-1-205 Information  as  to  ihe  excellent  operation  of 

the  systems  of  technical  teaching  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
introduction  of  parts  of  these  systems  into  Ireland,  1206-1209.  1246,  1247 — - Contem- 
plated technical  teaching  in  workhouses  rather  than  in  reformatories,  1209-1212— — 
Entire  dissent  from  the  view  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  well  fitted  for  learning 
handicrafts  and  becoming  skilled  labourers,  1213-1221. 

Primary  importance  of  agriculture  and  the  fisheries,  as  the  industries  to  be  encouraged, 

1222,1223 Summary  of  the  main  heads  of  improvement  contemplated  by  witness, 

such ’as  arterial  drainage,  planting  and  reclamation  of  bog  lands,  technical  education  on 
an  extensive  scale,  better  lailway  and  canal  facilities,  &c.,  1223,  1224. 

Opinion  that  there  is  ample  Irish  capital  for  the  required  development  of  industries,  and 
that  with  a small  Government  guarantee  it  might  be  usefully  and  profitably  lent  for  this 
purpose,  will)  sufficient  security  against  loss;  difficulty  as  to  the  machinery  for  distri- 
bution ’1231-1246 Doubt  as  to  1 he  beneficial  operation  of  industrial  joint  stock 

companies,  1232, 1233 Instances  of  the  large  supply  of  manufacturing  skill. in  Germany; 

successful  competition  in  England  with  Englisn  skill,  1246,  1247.  1254- 

Successful  management  of  the  industrial  exhibitions  held  in  Dublin  and  Cork,  though 
witness  does  not  anticipate  much  benefit  from  a local  extension  of  such  exhibitions  at 

short  intervals,  1248-1251 Primary  importance  further  attached  to  technical  education 

as  the  first  want  to  be  supplied,  1251-1254 Useful  incentive  by  means  of  the  prizes 

given  at  industrial  exhibitions ; preference  however  for  technical  museums,  1252-1254. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Export  of  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  made  in  Ireland  ; 
obstacles  to  larger  utilisation  at  home.  Hartley  8379.  8387-8394. 

Sulphuric  Acid.  Particulars  respecting  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  in 
Ireland,  Spanish  pyrites  being  largely  used  ; opinion  that  there  is  no  opening  tor  a 
development  of  this  manufacture,  Hartley  8377-8386. 

Supple,  Mrs.  .Statement  by  Mrs.  Supple  respecting  the  glove  manufacture,  App.  827. 

Syenite.  Very  good  syenite  in  the  county  Down,  this  being  the  hardest  kind  of-  granite, 
Crory  8895. 

Synnot,  Thomas.  Replies  by  Mr.  Thomas  Synnot  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
flour  milling  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  818. 


Tanning  Trade.  See  Leather. 

Taxation.  Calculation  that  a sum  of  about  5,500,000!.  is  drawn  from  Ireland  as  surplus 
of  taxation  over  expenditure  in  Ireland;  want  of  more  explicit  accounts  on  this  subject, 
Keating  6570.  6822-6834. 

Tea.  Expensive  tea  used  by  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland,  though  only  in  very  limited 
quantities,  Keating  6612,  6613. 

Instance  of  inequality  between  the  through  rate. and  the  local  rate  in  the  case  of  tea 
from  London  to  Ballymena  and  to  Bel  last,  respectively,  Greenhill  9811-9813. 

Explanation  that  the  through  rate  for  tea  from  London  to  Glasslough  is  60  s.  a ton 
and  not  45  s.  as  has  been  stated,  Murland  12479-12482. 
ogg.  7 b 4 Technical 
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Technical  Education  : 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  great  Want  and  Importance  of  a 

System  of  Technical  Education. 

2.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Means  of  supplying  this  Want. 

'A.  Aptitude  of  the  People  for  Technical  Training. 

4.  Improvement  within  the  last  Twenty-Jive  Years. 

5.  England. 

6.  Germany  and  Belgium. 

7.  Result  of  the  Consideration  given  to  the  Subject  by  the  Committee. 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  great  Want  and  Importance  of  a System  of 

Technical  Education  : 

Primary  importance  attached  to  a system  of  technical  education  in  all  its  branches; 
entire  inadequacy  of  the  efforts  hitherto  in  this  direction,  Sidlivan  14-16.  127,  128.  176- 

182.495  et  sec/.;  629,630.  641.  659.  938,  939 -Further  evidence  as  to  technical 

instruction  being  essential  for  the  creation  and  development  of  Irish  industries  ; several 
illustrations  to  this  effect,  witness  strongly  recommending  that  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Education  be  carried  out,  ib.  74-83.  127-131.  154-213.  258- 

275 Special  importance,  further  attaclnd  to  technical  education,  as  the  first  want  to 

be  supplied,  1251-1254. 

Urgent  need  of  improved  technical  instruction  as  indispensable  for  industrial  progress, 

Hull  1862-1866 Great  want  of  a comprehensive  system  of  industrial  education,  v<  ry 

little  being  done  by  the  national  schools  to  supply  ibis  want,  Parkinson  2400.  2445. 
2461-2466  ; Sir  R.  Kane  2750,  2751. 

Expediency  of  an  extended  system  of  technical  education,  even  though  many  of  those 
thus  trained  were  afterwards  to  leave  the  country  through  want  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment at  home,  Sir  R.  Kune  29117-2970 Decided  approval  of  Government  inter- 

ference in  the  spr<  ad  of  technical  education,  this  being  at  the  ba«isof  all  improvement,  ib. 
3336,  3337.  33§9-  3423 Decided  approval  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 

mission on  Technical  Education,  ib.  3570,  3571. 

Great  want  of  technical  education  so  that  the  people  mav  be  more  competent  to  earn 

higher  wages,  O’Hara  5526-5529.  5539.  5609,  5610 Further  statement  as  to  the 

expediency  of  technical  instruction,  instead  of  boys  being  so  taught  that  they  seek  to 

become  shop  boys  or  clerks,  ib.  5609.  5664.  5672^5675.  5693^5696.  5919“ 

Decided  advantage  from  the  extension  of  technical  iustruclion,  as  distinct  from  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  ib.  5781. 

Effect  of  the  present  literary  education  in  causing  a disinclination  for  manual  labour, 
*&•  5917-5926.  ; 

Importance  of  technical  and  industrial  training  in  the  schools  throughout  the  country, 

Keating  6447-6453' Advantage  of  technical  education  thioughout  the  country  as 

leading  to  tin  increased  employment  of  mechanics.  Sir  R.  Cusack  9504,  9505. 

Importance  attached  by  Mr.  George  Perry  to  an  extension  of  technical  education, 
App.  762. 

Views  of  numerous  firms  (to  whom  questions  as  to  the  conditions  of  different  trades 
have  been  sent  by  1 he  Chairman  of  the  C'ommiitee),  as  to  the  importance  of  an  exten- 
sion of  technical  education,  App.  814-828. 

Replies  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Doherty  in  February  1883  to  circular  of  inquiry  issued  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  App.  875-880. 

2.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Means  of  supplying  this  Want : 

Summaiy  of  witness’  proposals  for  a comprehensive  system  of  technical  instruction 
throughout  the  country,  the  expense  to  be  borne  partly  bv  the  State  and  partly 
by  the  localities  where  schools  are  established ; extremely  beneficial  results  anticipated, 

Sullivan  867-886 Proposals  for  a complete  system  of  industrial  teaching  in  town  and 

country  schools,  respectively;  concurrence  in  Professor  Sullivan’s  views  on  this  subject, 
Hull  191 1-1916. 

Primary  importance  of  a larger  technical  element  being  introduced  into  the  system  of 
the  national  schools,  Parkinson  2400.  2445.  2461-2466.  2476-2484;  Sir  R.  Kane 

3260,  3261  ; O'Hara  59,7~5926 Expediency  of  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  use 

•of  tools  and  machines,  as  in  Japan,  Parkinson  2400.  2445.  2461-2464 Existence  of 

■technical  schools  in  Japan  1,000  yeais  ago,  ib.  2400. 

Consideration  and  approval  of  certain  suggestions  by  Professor  Sullivan  on  the  subject 
. of  an  extended  system  of  instruction  in  art  and  science  in  connection  with  experimental 

workshops,  Redmond  2609-2620 Opinion  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  teach 

■actual  trades  in  the  common  schools,  but  the  principles  of  trades  and  the  use  of  tools 
should  be  taught.  Sir  R.  Kane  3568,  3569. 

Success  of  Irish  youths  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  Civil 
Service ; improvement  if  these  qualified  instead  at  agricultural  colleges  and  training 

schools, 
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Technical  Ed  ucatio  n — con  tinned. 

2.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Means  of  Supplying  this  Want — continued. 

schools,  O’ Hara  6293-6309 Estimate  of  about  250,000  7.  a year  as  the  additional 

cost  of  the  required  technical  instruction  in  the  rural  schools,  Keating  6872-6874. 

Special  importance  attached  to  a comprehensive  system  of  technical  instruction  in  the 
national  schools,  together  with  industrial  training  in  the  unions,  M‘Mahon  8957-8973. 

9007 Further  advocacy  of  technical  education,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  use  to  be 

made  of  the  national  schools  in  the  matter,  ib.  9097.  9124-9131. 

Want  of  a system  of  technical  schools  throughout  the  country  in  which  handicrafts  and 
the  use  of  tools  should  be  taught,  whilst  the  national  schools  should  be  largely  utilised 
for  the  teaching  of  domestic  industries,  Meagher  Necessity  of  State  sup- 

port of  technical  schools,  ib.  9135. 

Great  importance  attached  to  technical  education  or  instruction  in  handicrafts,  Sir  R. 

Cusack  931 7-9320 Suggestion  that  lecturers  from  the  Dublin  College  of  Science 

should  have  classes  in  the  national  schools  for  technical  instruction,  ib,  9319. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  primary  importance  of  technical  and  practical  education  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  national  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  as  to  the  best  means 
of  effecting  this  urgently-needed  improvement,  Sir  JR.  Cusack  9524-9532. 

Great  importance  attached  to  technical  education,  combined  with  practical  instruction 

and  working  in  local  factories,  M‘ Donald  10131-10163 Suggestions  as  to  the  staff 

for  technical  schools,  it  being  necessary  to  have  one  school  in  each  county,  ib.  10135- 

loi 37 Improvements  required  in  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  national  schools, 

industrial  training  being  greatly  needed;  suggested  use  of  a book  termed  “Handicraft 
for  Handy  People,”  ib.  10138-10148. 

Further  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  technical  instruction,  and  the  provision  of  small 
factories  or  experimental  workshops ; aid  to  be  given  by  the  State,  Ml  Donald  10246- 

10255.  10467,  10468.  10549-10551 Inexpediency  of  confining  technical  education  to 

handicrafts,  ib.  10250. 

Suggestions  in  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Doherty,  c.E.,  in  February  1883,  for  the  extension 
of  technical  education,  App.  846-850.  875-880. 

Paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Hennessy,  in  October  1881,  on  the  subject  of  technical  education 
in  Ireland  ; investigation  therein  as  to  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  Irish  industries,  with 
suggestions  for  an  extended  system  of  technical  instruction,  App.  860-863. 

3.  Aptitude  of  the  People  for  Technical  Training: 

Entire  dissent  from  the  view  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  well  fitted  for  learning 

handicrafts  and  becoming  skilled  labourers,  Sullivan  1213—1221- Disposition  of  the 

people  to  make  the  most  of  any  opportunities  of  learning  industrial  occupations, 
Sir  R.  Kane  2752,  2753. 

4.  Improvement  within  the  last  Twenty-Jive  Years : 

Considerable  improvement  in  the  matter  of  technical  education  within  the  last  twenty-five 

years,  Crory  8811 Further  statement  as  to  the  improved  technical  education,  as 

regards  chemistry,  &c.,  given  in  Ireland  for  several  years  past ; explanation  hereon  that 
witness  has  not  had  opportunity  to  prepare  details  on  this  point,  ib.  8929-8941. 

5.  England : 

Depression  in  English  trade  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  England  is  behind  all 
other  countries  in  Europe  in  the  matter  of  technical  education,  Sir  G.  Colthurst  4567- 
4597- 


6.  Germany  and  Belgium: 

Very  backward  state  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  Belgium  or  Germany,  in  the  matter 

of  technical  education,  Sullivan  1011-1020 Information  as  to  the  excellent  operation 

of  the  systems  of  technical  teaching  in  Belgium  and  Germany;  suggestions  as  to  the 
introduction  of  parts  of  these  systems  into  Ireland,  ib.  1206-1209.  1246,  1247. 

Conclusion  as  to  its  being  imperative  to  impart  technical  instruction  in  view  of  German 

competition,  Hull  2063-2065 Illustration  in  Germany  of  the  great  value  of  technical 

schools,  Keating  6712. 

7.  Result  of  the  Consideration  given  to  the  Subject  by  the  Committee : 

Adoption  bv  the  Committee  of  Motion  made  by  Mr.  Rathbone  that  as  the  Committee 

have  not  had  sufficient  time  at  their  disposal  to  consider  the  Report  on  Technical  Training 
prepared  by  Mr.  Woodall,  and  Draft  Reports  prepared  by  the  Chairman  and  other 
Members  of  the  Committee,  those  Papers  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence, 
the  Committee  not  committing  itself  to  any  opinion  thereon,  Rep.  xv. 

288.  7 C Conclusions 
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Technical  Education — continued. 

7.  Result  of  the  Consideration  given  to  the  Subject  by  the  Committee ■ — continued. 

Conclusions  submitted  in  Draft  Report  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
urgent  need  of  improved  technical  education,  App.  721. 

See  also  Agriculture , 7.  Artane  Schools.  College  of  Science.  Convent 

■ Schools.  Dairy  Farming,  3.  Education  ( National ' Schools).  Flax,  3. 
Germany.  Mineral  Resources.  Munster  Dairy  School.  Planting , Sfc.,  6. 

School  Gardens.  Scientific  Instruction. 

Templemoyle  Agricultural  School.  Good  results  from  the  instruction  given  in  an  agri- 
cultural school  at  Templemoyle,  Macrory  7358,  7359. 

Tenants.  Almost  invariable  practice  in  Ireland  that  the  tenants  have  to  do  all  the  im- 
provements; very  different  action  of  Scotch  and  English  landlords,  Keating  6409-6412 
— — Frequent  evidences  of  agricultural  industry  and'  hard  work  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
whereas  all  tenants' improvements  have  been  liable  to  an  increase  of  rent,  ih.  6731-6735. 

See  also  Agriculture.  Dillon,  Lord.  Emigration.  Land  Purchase.  Land 
Tenure.  Landlords.  Prices. 

Terra-cotta.  Belief  that  there  were,  some  terra-cotta  works  at  Coal  Island  (Tyrone), 
there  being  ample  material  there  for  the  purpose,  Kinahan  8016-8024. 

See  also  Coal  Island. 

Through  Rates.  See  Railways,  1-5. 

Tillage  Lands.  See  Agriculture. 

Timber.  Failing  supply  of  large  timber  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  other  countries  being- 
far  ahead  of  Ireland  in  providing  against  future  deficiencies,  Hull  2047-2052. 

Room  for  much  improvement  in  the  direction  of  making  timber  more  durable  for 
different  purposes;  value  of  preparation  with  chlorate  of  zinc,  Eowitz  4731,  4732.  4735 

Importance  of  facilities  of  transport  in  connection  with  large  timber,  ib.  4978. 

4983- 

Large  import  of  planks  and  other  made  timber  into  Ireland,  whilst  there  is  a consider- 
able export  of  rough  timber;  want  of  local  factories  for  manufacture  at  home,  Howitz 
4986-4991 Enoimous  value  of  the  import  of  timber  into  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 

land ; corresponding  advantage  if  this  supply  were  produced  at  home,  ib.  5398-5413. 

See  also  Planting  and  Afforestation. 

Tin.  Notes  by  Mr.  Ryder  of  the  Avoca  Mineral  Company  on  the  subject  of  tin  in  Ire- 
land, App.  746,  747. 

Tipperary  Coal-field.  See  Coal,  4. 

Tobacco.  Decided  approval  of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  though  experiments  should  first 
be  made  on  Government  farms  both  as  regards  growth  and  preparation,  Sullivan  479- 
481— — -Very  partial  extent  to  which  tobacco  used  to  be  grown  in  Ireland,  ib.  704. 

Further  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  tobacco  cultivation;  experimental  scale  to  be 
•adopted  in  the  first  instance,  Sullivan  U98-1205. 

Suggestions  by  Canon  Bagot  on  the  subject  of  tobacco  cultivation,  and  the  expediency 
of  facilities  being  given  thereto,  App.  868,  869. 

Tohall,  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Isa  shopkeeper  at  Moy,  1 1243,  T?  244 

Submits  particulars  respecting  the  excessive  railway  charges  upon  apples  from  the  apple- 
growing district  of  Loughall,  which  is  four  miles  north  of  Armagh;  complaints  by 
farmers  that  they  are  injured  by  the  low  rates  charged  for  foreign  apples,  1 1245-11254. 

11278-11286 Determination  of  the  farmers  to  cart  their  apples  to  Belfast  in  the 

coming  season,  on  account  of  the  high  rates  by  railway,  11252,  11253 Statement 

that  foreign  potatoes  also  are  reaching  the  large  towns  at  rates  so  low  as  to  put  thelocal 
growers  out  of  the  market,  11255—1 1 260. 

Instances  showing  that  the  railway  charges  are  against  the  Irish  growers  as  regards 
flax  brought  from  foreign  ports;  comparison  of  the  charges  for  foreign  flax  with  those 

made  fer  Irish  flax,  11261-11271.  1 1277 Remarkable  difference  between  the  railway 

rates  for  coals  to  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ulster  Canal  and  to  towns  away 
from  the  canal,  11271. 

Unequal  rates  for  oats  from  Trew  and  Moy  to  Glasgow  and  to  Liverpool,  1 1272,  1 1273 

Rate  of  7 s.  6 d.  per  ton  for  wheat  and  maize  from  New  York  to  London,  while  that 

from  Moy  to  Liverpool  is  14  s.  a ton  ; this  inequality  of  freight  tells  seriously  against  the 
Irish  producers,  11274-11276. 

Decided  opinion  that  if  the  Ulster  Canal  were  put  into  proper  workign  order,  com- 
merce would  be  very  much  improved  and  extended  in  its  neighbourhood  ; the  present 
lowest  summer  level  of  Lough  Neagh  would  not  in  any  way  impede  the  navigation  of  the 
canal,  11287-11297 Suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of  improving  the  canal  navi- 

gation, 11294-11297. 

Toys 
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Toys  and  Wood-carving.  Large  industry  in  wood-carving  and  toy-making  which  might 
be  carried  on  if  timber  were  available;  very  valuable  industry  thus  pursued  in  the  Black 
Forest,  though  the  wages  are  excessively  low,  Howitz  4741-4747.  4786-4794.  4944- 


Explanations  with  reference  to  toy-making  and  other  occupations  in  the  Black  Forest 
and  in  the  Tyrol,  and  to  the  small  wages  paid,  save  for  skilled  labour;  conclusion  that 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  introduce  toy  manufacture  into  Ireland,  Howitz  joaa-dCi^ 
5 '40-51 56.  . * 


Trades  Unions.  Very  injurious  effect  of  combinations  of  workmen  in  Ireland,  these  hav- 
ing been  sometimes  fostered  by  English  manufacturers ; mischievous  operation  also  of 
guilds,  Sullivan  88-91.  98,  99.  143,  144.  394-399.  430-437. 

Prejudicial  effect  as  regards  skilled  labourers  in  Ireland  and. the  condition  of  Irish 
manufactures,  through  the  system  of  trades  unions  and  the  influence  exercised  thereby 

in  England  over  labour  and  wages  in  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Kane  2985-2990 Instance  of 

the  abandonment  of  the  casting  of  meial  pots  at  a foundry  in  Dublin  through  the  influ- 
ence exercised  over  the  workmen  by  an  English  organisation,  ib.  2986. 

Further  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  Irish  industries  may  have  been  injured 
by  the  operation  of  trades  unions,  Sir  R.  Kane  3504-3516. 

Tram-cars.  Import  of  most  of  the  tram-cars  used  in  Dublin,  Parkinson  2361-2363. 


Tramways  (Tramway  Act): 

Importance  attached  to  an  extension  of  tramways  in  connection  with  the  railways, 

Sullivan  132.  134 Very  insufficient  facilities  under  the  Act  of  last  Session  for  the 

carrying  out  of  tramways;  difficulty  as  to  baronial  guarantees  where  tramways  are  most 
required,  as  at  Clifden  in  Galway,  ib.  282-286. 

Reluctance  of  local  landowners  and  farmers  to  be  made  liable  under  baronial  guaran- 
tees for  new  railways  or  tramways  under  the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies  Act, 

Sir  R.  Kane  2868-2871.  2880-2883 Expediency  of  the  liability  or  guarantee  being 

extended  over  a much  wider  area  than  the  barony,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this 

rule,  ib.  2872-2880 Belief  that  the  Tramways  Act  of  1884  has  not  hitherto  answered 

expectations,  ib.  3263-3265. 

Want  of  much  greater  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  tramways  and  light,  railways;  im- 
provement if  proposed  lines  were  left  to  the  decision  of  local  or  county  bodies.  Lane 
4 *83-41 95.  4304-4314 Very  little  prospect  of  further  proceedings  under  the  Tram- 
ways Act  on  account  of  the  expense  that  may  be  involved.  Sir  G.  Colthurst  4619 

Suggestions  that  schemes  under  the  Act  need  not  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  if  any 
have  been  approved  by  the  Privy  Council,  ib.  4620. 

Explanations  respecting  the  causes  of  failure  of  the  Tramways  Act,  and  the  changes 
required  to  make  it  workable  ; advantage  if  with  oilier  changes  there  were  a better 
guarantee,  and  if  the  Treasury  contribut  on  were  paid  direct  to  the  company  in  each  case, 
O'Hara  5545,  5546.  5644-5663.  5845-5858 -The  Act  is  almost  unworkable ; in- 
stances to  this  effect,  ib.  5545,  5546.  5565-5568.  5608,  5609 Suggestion  that  the 

expense  of  preparing  plans  and  serving  notices  should  not  be  necessary'  a second  time 
when  a scheme  is  rejected  by  the  Privy  Council,  or  in  the  final  stage,  ib.  5658,  5659. 
5927>  59'28_ — Proposal  that  any  earnings  in  excess  of  the  5 per  cent,  guarantee  should 
partly  go  towards  relief  of  the  ratepayers,  ib.  5660-5663. 

Further  consideration  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tramway  construction  in  the 
West;  doubt  as  to  horse  tramways  answering  the  purpose,  O'Hara  5747-5763.  5819, 

5820 Advantages  to  be  derived  from  Government  aid  in  the  construction  oflines  in 

poor  districts  where  the  money  or  a guarantee  cannot  be  provided  locally;  the  poorer 
baronies  could  not  pay  more  than  6 d.  in  the  £.  on  the  valuation,  ib.  5760-5763.  5845- 

5863- Probable  advantage  if  the  jurisdiction  as  to  schemes  rested  with  county  boards, 

as  being  elected  bodies,  instead  of  with  the  grand  juries,  ib.  5946-5951. 

Approval  in  some  instances  of  tramways  as  feeders  to  railways,  though  attended  with 

some  difficulties,  Sir  R.  Cusack  9268-9274.  9408-9412 Unwoikable  character  of  the 

Tramways  Act,  #.9269.9654 Expediency  of  an  extension  of  tramways  in  view  of 

the  deficiency  of  railways,  as  in  the  West,  Greenhill  9843-9846.  9927-9929. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Government  made  a mistake  in  giving  or  providing 
guarantees  for  the  construction  of  tramways,  Findlay  10789  et  seq.,  10842-10844.  1 1005- 

11007 Greater  advantage  of  constructing  additional  railways  than  tramways;  great 

importance  of  avoiding  a break  of  gauge,  which  would  be  necessary  if  a system  of  tram- 
ways were  largely  adopted,  ib.  1 1590  -11611. 

Instances  in  which  steam  tramways  have  been  constructed  through  very  poor  districts 
at  very  cheap  cost ; advantage  in  so  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  will  probably  not  insist 
upon  all  the  conditions  which  would  be  imposed  upon  a railway,  Murland  12160-12162 

Conclusion  that  if  expense  be  not  an  object  it  would  be  obviously  better  to  have 

railways  on  a uniform  gauge  instead  of  tramways,  ib.  12171 Opinion  that  an 

228.  7 D extension 
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Tramways  ( Tramway  Act) — continued, 
extension  of  tramways  in  the  County  Wicklow  should  be  on  full  gauge  lines;  grounds 
for  this  conclusion,  Strype  12599-12610. 

See  also  Connemara , 1.  Cork  and  Coacliford  Tramway.  Galway  ( Mount 
Bellew  Tramway).  Railways, 

Truffles.  Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  produce  truffles  in  Ireland,  Howitz 
4711* 

Trulock,  Thomas.  Replies  by  Mr.  Thomas  Trulock  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
gun-making  trade,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  tbe  remedies  required,  App.  819. 

Turf  and  Turf-cutting.  Very  heavy  rent  paid  in  some  cases  for  the  right  of  turbary,  Crory 

8854,  8855 Loss  of  the  privilege  of  turf-cutting  by  witness  and  many  other 

tenants  ; strong  complaint  on  this  score,  Fee  11 144-11153. See  also  Bogs.  Peat. 

Tweeds ■ Necessity  at  one  time  of  selling  Irish  tweeds  as  Scotch,  whereas  now  they  have 
a reputation  of  their  own ; specimens  produced,  it  being  explained  that  no  shoddy  is 
used,  as  in  English  goods,  Parkinson  2185-2188 — -Very  fine  quality  of  Irish  cloth  and 
tweeds,  M‘ Mahon  9002.  9041. See  also  Woollen  Manufacture. 

Tyrone  County.  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  Chapman,  dated  Dungannon,  3rd  June  1885,  sub- 
mitiing  sundry  particulars  respecting  fire-clay  works,  collieries,  8tc.,  in  Tyrone,  App.  725, 
726. See  also  Coal,  3.  Coal  Island.  Iron. 

Tyrone  Navigation.  See  Ulster  Canal  and  Tyrone  Navigation. 


U. 

Ulster.  Instances  at  Belfast  of  successful  prosecution  of  industries,  there  being  no  want 
of  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  Sullivan  273-275; — —Extent  to  which  successful 
industries  in  Belfast  and  the  north  are  due  to  local  facilities  in  the  matter  of  raw  mate- 
rials, ib.  287-289. 

Ample  capital  in  Ulster  for  mineral  development;  inducements  required  for  its  applica- 
tion, Hull  1508,  1509. 

Consideration  of  the  thriving  condition,  not  only  of  the  linen  trade  but  of  various 
minor  industries  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  more  especially  in  Belfast,  whereas  similar 
industries  have  not  been  succesfully  developed  in  other  parts  of  Ireland ; extent  to  which 
the  former  success  is  probably  due  to  local  and  individual  enterprise  and  energy. 

Sir  R.  Kane  3407  -3420 Effect  of  the  linen  industry  in  generating  around  Belfast  a 

salutary  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  ib.  3420. 

Special  advantages  of  Belfast  by  reason  of  the  localisation  of  the  linen  trade,  so  that 
it  is  in  a better  position  than  other  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  that 
and  other  industries,  Keating  6983-6985. 

See  also  Banks,  2.  Coal,  3.  Flax.  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway. 

Linen. 

Ulster  Canal  and  Tyrone  Navigation.  Necessity  of  the  locks  on  the  canal  being  enlarged, 

Sullivan  1140.  1146,  1147 Want  of  much  more  than  io,oooZ.  for  the  required 

improvement  of  the  canal,  ib.  1143-1  147 • 

Valuable  operation  of  the  Ulster  Canal,  witness  strongly  objecting  to  its  being  con- 
verted to  other  uses,  Sir  R.  Kane  2742-2749 Use  made  of  the  Tyrone  navigation  by 

witness  when  at  Coal  Island,  though  the  canal  rates  were  high,  Devlin  8676-8679 

Reference  to  the  Ulster  Canal  as  greatly  in  need  of  improvement,  and  as  affording  some 
competition  with  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Railway,  Greenhill  9859-9865.  9930- 
9934- 

Decided  opinion  that  if  the  Ulster  Canal  were  put  into  proper  working  order,  com- 
merce would  be  very  much  improved  and  extended  in  its  neighbourhood  ; the  present 
lowest  summer  level  of  Lough  Neagh  would  not  in  any  way  impede  the  navigation  of  the 

canal,  Tohall  11287-11297 Suggestion  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  canal 

navigation,  ib.  11294-11297. 

Umbrellas.  Very  small  extent  to  which  umbrellas  are  now  made  in  Ireland,  Keating  6401- 
6403. 

United  States.  Consideration  of  the  contrast  between  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  former  having  made  land  and  its  produce 
more  valuable  than  in  Virginia,  which  is  purely  an  agricultural  State,  Sir  R.  Kane  3650- 
3657- 

Existence  of  an  agricultural  college  in  each  of  the  American  States,  largely  supported 
by  Government ; exceedingly  useful  operation  of  these  institutions  and  of  the  central 
agricultural  department.  Lane  3864-3867.  4514-4522. 

° Particulars 
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United  States — continued. 

Particulars  as  to  the  very  injurious  effect  upon  Irish  imports  from  and  exports  to 
America,  by  reason  of  the  ocean-can-yins*  companies  not  discharging  nor  receiving 

caigo  at  Irish  ports.  Lane  4398-4410 Great  advantage  if  there  were  special  steamers 

devoted  exclusively  to  Irish  and  American  trade;  difficulty  in  this  respect  unless 
Ireland  be  empowered  to  protect  herself,  ib.  4410,  4411. 

Enhanced  prices  of  produce  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  American  States  where  manu- 
factures are  111  full  operation,  as  in  comparison  with  agricultural  States,  Lane  4530 The 

increased  produce  ot  the  States  will  for  many  years  to  come  exceed  the  increased  demand, 
*#•  4536,  4537- 

Statistics  as  to  the  great  value  of  [forests  and  forest  products  in  the  United  States ; 
numerous  industries  maintained  thereby,  Howitz  3363-5367. 

Belief  that  the  American  competition  will  go  on  increasing  and  that  only  in  the 
distant  future  will  the  population  have  become  so  large  as  to  check  cheap  export  to  this 
country,  Donald  10560-10570. 

Statements  in  paper  by  Dr.  Lyons  as  to  the  forcible  illustration  in  the  United  States 
of  the  inter-dependence  of  the  agricultural  and  the  industrial  arts,  App.  734-736. 

See  also  Flour.  Nebraska. 

Diversities.  Expediency  of  university  education  in  Ireland  being  popularised.  Hartley 


l ipper  Classes.  Diminished  spending  power  of  the  wealthier  classes,  this  partly  accounting 
tor  the  decline  in  certain  trades,  Parkinson  2373,  2374.  2430-2432. 

Vulgar  contempt  among  the  higher  classes  in  Ireland  for  work,  whilst  the  upper 
middle  classes  shun  business  pursuits  as  much  as  possible,  Keating  6723. 

See  also  Landlords. 


Vellum  and  Parchment  Manufacture.  Replies  by  Messrs.  Kelly,  Dunne  & Co.  to 
questions  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  vellum 
and  parchment  manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  826 . 

Veterinary  College,  fe.  Comment  upon  the  non-provision  of  a veterinary  college  in 
Ireland,  Sullivan  530,  531 Decided  approval  of  an  independent  veterinary  establish- 

ment for  Ireland  ; facilities  available  at  Cork,  Sir  G.  Colthurst  4601-4604— Advan- 
tage  from  an  increased  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  rural  districts,  ib.  4605- 

Vodreg.F  Statement  by  Mr.  F.  Vodrey  respecting  the  condition  of  the  pottery  manu- 
facture, the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  821. 


W. 

Wages.  Dissent  from  the  view  that  wages  have  risen  as  a consequence  of  emigration, 
Sulhvan 1850-852 Increase  of  wages  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the  griat  de- 

crease of  population  and  the  large  number  of  people  formerly  employed  on  the  find  with- 
out receipt  of  wages,  Sir  R.  Kane  3617-3622 Little,  if  any,  advantage  of  Irish  over 

English  manufacture  as  regards  the  cost  of  skilled  labour,  though  wages  generally  are 

lower  in  Ireland  than  England,  >5.  2824.  ° 6 J are 

Lower  wages  for  almost  everything  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  Keating  6507-6500 

much  work  being  done  as  in  former  years,  there  being  a 

great  want  of  skilled  agricultural  labour,  ib.  6567-6569 Extra  tax  upon  the  farmer 

through  the  enhanced  price  of  labour,  M‘Donald  10423-10427.  H 

See  oho  Agriculture.  Condition  of  the  People.  Emigration,  3.  Employment. 

Labouring  Classes.  Strikes.  Technical  Education. 

Walsh  R F Extract  from  paper  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Walsh  of  Kinsale,  read  at  a Conference 
of  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  in  18821  suggestions 

nd  otherf'icii,‘ies  re9',ired,br  *he  dere*p™"‘ 

A'  K'a  lea‘!-  rro“Mr.  A.  R.  Warder,  dated  Newly,  22nd  lone  1885,  respecting 
of 8 d'l’r?ssed  C0ndltl0“  °f  the  Irak  milling  trade,  owing  chiefly  to  the  enormous  imports 
of  Amenoan  flour  1 suggestion  that  a small  duty  be  put  on  imported  flour,  App.  756. 

7 -P  2 Waste 
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Waste  Lands  {Reclamation  AND  Cultivation)  : 

Advocacy  of  a system  of  arterial  drainage  and  of  reclamation  on  a large  scale,  the  ex- 
pense being  partly  charged  to  Imperial  sources,  Sullivan  .19-24;  644-646 Estimate 

of.  about  1, ?oo,ooo  acres  of  waste  land  which  might  be  utilised  for  agriculture,  over  and 
above  the  area  to  be  planted.  Hull  2034-2037. 

Opinion  that  under  present  conditions  improved  cultivation  of  existing  farms  is  more 
expedient  than  reclamation  of  waste  lands.  Sir  R.  Kane  33°4>  33°5-  3628,  3629  — 
Doubt  as  to  there  being  much  land  capable  of  profitable  reclamation  or  planting  in 
view  of  the  present  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  ib.  3306-331°? 

Calculation  that  there  are  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  acres  of  waste  land  suitable 

lor  planting,  iYownfe  5053-506 1 . 5076-5080 Rough  estimate  of  4,000,000  acres  of 

waste  land  which  might  be  advantageously  planted,  about  3,000,000  acres  being  moun- 
tain or  unproductive  bog  land,  ib.  5301-5311 Room  for  an  extensive  reclamation  ot 

waste  land  but  not  of  bog,  O'Hara  5629. 

Success  anticipated  from  purchase  of  the  waste  lands  by  Government  with  a view  to 
their  cultivation  ; illustration  in  the  case  of  improvements  carried  out  under  Sir  James 
Matheson  in  Ross-shire,  Keating  6891-6899. 

Several  divisions  under  which  waste  lands  are  dealt  with  in  witness’  book,  all  of  them 
being  more  or  less  susceptible  of  reclamation  and  improvement,  Kinahan  7502-7504. 

yr08~ Advantage  of  immunity  of  reclaimed  land  from  taxation  for  a number  of  years, 

as  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  ib.  7507 Expediency  of  Government  aid  in  che  reclama- 

tion of  Irish  waste  lands  as  proposed  bv  Lord  John  Russell  in  1847  ; partial  borrowing 
from  the  Board  of  Works  for  tins  purpose,  ib.  75°9:-7513- 

Data  for  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a great  quantity  of  waste  land  in  Ireland  capable 
of  profitable  reclamation;  limited  extent  to  which  in  the  case  of  twelve  unions  such  land 
has  been  reclaimed  by  means  of  State  loans,  Kinalian  751 4-753° Insufficiency  of  re- 
clamation by  individual  landlords,  concerted  action  being  necessary,  ib.  7533 Approval 

of  waste  land  being  acquired  and  reclaimed  by  the  State  dud  re-sold  to  small  proprietors 
as  in  Holland,  ib.  7534_7536- 

Exceptional  instance  in  the  case  of  Sunk  Island  (York)  of  reclamation  and  ownership 
by  the  State,  followed  by  subsequent  letting  of  the  land,  Kinahan  7536-753- 
Information  as  to  the  extensive  reclamation  and  improvement  already  carried  out  of  mud 
land  or  salt  marsh,  as  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  and  at  Lough  Foyle,  Lough  Swilly 

and  elsewhere,  ib.  7542,  7543-  7547 Considerable  reclamation  along  the  south  coast 

of  England  inside  the  railway  embankments,  ib.  7544-7546- 

Necessity  of  careful  maintenance  of  some  reclaimed  lands,  whilst  others^ if  properly 

reclaimed  in  the  first  instance  will  continue  so,  Kinahan  7588,  7589 Tendency  of 

reclaimed  land  if  neglected  to  run  into  rushes,  ib.  7588 Reclamation  of  a considerable 

quantity  of  callows  or  riverside  land,  as  well  as  of  bogs,  ib.  7621. 

Consideration  of  objections  on  several  grounds  to  the  proposition  that  Government 
should  take  the  initiative  and  should  give  financial  aid,  in  tin-  reclamation  of  waste  land; 
conclusion  that  the  owners  or  occupiers  will  not  reclaim,  Kinahan  7823-7848— — Very 
productive  and  valuable  character  of  the  reclaimed  lands  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  ib. 

Belief  that  further  reclamations  might  be  carried  out  with  profitable  result; 

difficulty  as  to  private  enterprise  in  the  matter,  ib.  7890-7895. 

Evidence  in  strong  approval  of  fixity  of  tenure  at  a low  rent  as  an  inducement  to  the 
reclamation  of  waste  lauds  by  small  occupiers,  Kinahan  7899-7917 — -Expediency  of 
Government  aid  ir.  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  but  not  in  the  form  of  large  loans  tor 

extensive  works,  ib.  7915-7917 Better  character  of  some  foreshores,  as  where  there  is 

clay  and  lime,  than  of  others  for  purposes  of  reclamation,  ib.  8112. 

Reliance  placed  upon  a report  many  years  ago  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  and  other 
engineers  to  the  effect  that  there  were  6,000,000  acres  of  waste  land  in  Ireland,  of 
which  one-half  could  be  improved  by  tillage  and  the  other  half  could  be  profitably 
planted,  Kinahan  8146-8157. 

Suggestions  by  Mr.  George  O'Malley  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  on  an 
extensive  scale,  App.  882,  883. 

Letter  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Egan,  dated  Sligo,  27th  July  1885,  strongly  urging  the 
conversion  into  Crown  lands  of  the  enormous  Admiralty  Shoals  in  the  embayments 
round  the  coast ; great  benefits  anticipated  on  the  score  of  climate,  &c.,  App.  928-930. 
See  also  Balhjteague  Reclamation.  Ballyshannon.  Bogs.  Damage. 

Estuaries.  Land  Tenure.  Peat.  Planting  and  Afforestation.  Sand- 
hills. Sligo  Bag  and  Estuary. 

Waterford.  Successful  operation  of  the  system  of  stipulating  for  the  use  of  Irish-made 
°-oods  in  the  Waterford  workhouse,  Redmond  2528-2533.  2590-2596  -Excellent 
opeiation  of  the  Convent  schools  and  indusivial  schools  in  Waterford  as  providing  boys 
and  girls  with  technical  instruction,  and  enabling  them  thereby  to  earn  increased  wages, 
ib.  2534-2539 Prosperous  condition  of  Waterford  as  compared  with  other  Irish 
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Waterford — continued. 

towns ; reference  especially  to  the  large  bacon-curing  industry  of  the  port,  Redmond 
2543-255 >• 

Great  advantage  of  technical  instruction  at  Waterford  in  connection  with  the  factories 
at  Portlaw,  kc.,  Redmond  2605-2608 Large  trade  in  pigs  and  cattle  between  Water- 

ford and  England;  doubt  as  to  there  being  any  cruel  treatment  on  the  passage,  ib.  2679- 
2681.  2695-2699. 

Prosperous  shipbuilding  trade  formerly  at  Waterford  ; causes  of  its  decline,  Redmond 
2569-2577.  2663-2666 Claim  of  Waterford  to  a share  of  shipbuilding  for  Govern- 

ment; excellent  dock  and  other  resources  available  for  the  purpose,  ib.  2682-2686.  2692- 
2694. 

Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway.  Reference  to  this  line  as  a very  excellent  one,  though 
additional  communications  are  much  required,  Sir  R.  Kune  2730-  2734.  2867. 

Water  Power.  Great  expense  necessary  in  utilising  the  water  power,  so  that  it  cannot  be 

made  available  for  want  of  capital,  Sullivan  86,  87.  294 Explanation  with  further 

reference  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  in  providing  water  power ; instances  in  which  it 

would  be  cheaper  than  steam  power,  ib.  491-494 Importance  of  the  utilisation  of 

water  power  under  certain  local  conditions  though  not  reliable  extensively,  ib.  627,  628. 

Enormous  amount  of  water  power  going  to  waste,  some  of  which  might  be  utilised  for 

the  development  of  native  industry  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Hull  2162,  2163 

Sufficiency  of  water  power  and  fuel  in  Ireland  for  a very  extensive  system  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  Sir  R.  Kane  2836.  2841.  3107 Several  ways  in  which  water  power 

might  be  utilised  in  connection  with  manufacturing  industries,  ib.  3224-3226. 

Watkin,  Sir  E.  W.  (Member  of  the  House.) — Letter  from  Sir  Edward  Watk in  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated  25th  June  1885,  submitting  sundry  explanations  and 
suggestions  on  the  subject  of  a ship  canal  between  Galway  Bay  and  Dublin  Bay,  App. 
751- 

Watson,  David.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  David  Watson,  dated  Ballysheen,  Tralee,  July 
1885,  on  the  production  of  butter  in  county  Kerry,  App.  800,  801. 

Weaving  Trade.  Want  of  more  careful  supervision  in  the  weaving  trade  in  Ireland  ; want 
also  of  an  additional  number  of  good  pattern  weavers  or  designers,  Parkinson  2184- — 
Great  decline  in  the  weaving  trade  of  Dublin,  which  was  in  former  years  very  extensive, 
Keating  6626-6631. See  also  Bandon. 

Weeds.  Great  loss  from  carelesness  in  the  matter  of  weeds,  O 'Hara  5533. 

Weldon,  Rev.  G.  W.  Memorandum  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Weldon  of  Bickley  (Kent),  as  to 
the  want  of  harbour  and  railway  facilities  in  connection  with  fishing  off  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  App.  854. 

West  of  Ireland.  See  Connemara.  Cottage  Industries.  Donegal.  Fisheries. 
Galway  County.  Kelp.  Loughs  Corrib  and  Mash.  Marriage  Portions. 
Mayo.  Midland  Great  Western  Railway.  Planting  and  Afforestation.  Rail- 
ways. Seaweed.  Tramways. 

Wexford  County.  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  certain  waste  lands  in  Wexford  county 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  Kinahan  7943“795!- 

See  also  Ballyteague  Reclamation.  Cement. 

Wexford  Harbour.  Higher  sea  freights  at  Wexford  than  at  any  other  port  in  Ireland,  on 
account  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  harbour;  large  amount  of  time  wasted  by  the  fisher- 
men in  getting  into  and  out  of  the  harbour,  Cooper  10592-10598. 

See  also  Rosslare  Harbour. 

Wheat.  Insuperable  obstacles,  under  free  trade,  to  the  successful  production  of  wheat  in 
competition  with  America  and  other  countries.  Lane  4325_4327-  4536,  4537  Distinc- 
tion between  wheat  and  other  crops,  the  former  being  much  less  suited  than  barley  and 
oats  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Ireland,  Keating  6468.  6515,  6516— —Great  diminution 
in  the  production  and  price  of  wheat,  whereas  this  was  formerly  the  great  rent-paying 
crop,  ib.  6932,  6933.  6938,  6939. 

Diminishing  cultivation  of  wheat  as  not  being  profitable  at  present  prices,  Macrory 
7442-7448- — —Rate  of  7 s.  6 d.  per  ton  for  wheat  and  maize  from  Ne.v  York  to  London, 
while  that  from  Moy  to  Liverpool  is  14s.  a ton;  conclusion  that  this  inequality  ot 
freight  tells  seriously  against  the  Irish  producers,  Tohall  11274-11276. 

See  also  Agriculture. 

288.  7 D 3 Whisky. 
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Whisky.  Information  as  to  the  Irish  whisky  manufacture  generally,  the  different  qualities 

made,  and  the  question  of  legislation  on  certain  points,  WWonald  10366-10391 

Inferior  quality  of  patent  still  whisky,  whilst  any  whisky  under  two  years  old  is  very 
injurious;  approval  of  legislative  restrictions  on  these  points,  ib.  10367.  10373-10383. 
10387,  10388. 

Very  beneficial  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  malt  tax  in  improving  the  quality  of  Irish 

whiskies  generally,  M‘ Donald  10371,  10372 Great  evil  of  an  increase  of  the  spirit 

duty;  injury  thereby  to  the  whole  community  in  Ireland,  ib.  10384-10386 Increased 

export  trade  if  the  quality  were  assured  by  legislation;  advantage  also  if  the  import 
duty  in  America  were  reduced,  ib.  10387-10391. 

See  also  Distilleries. 

Wicklow.  Construction  of  a breakwater  and  other  harbour  works  at  Wicklow  by  witness 
on  a new  system  of  monolithic  blocks  of  concrete ; enormous  size  of  these  blocks,  which 
weigh  about  5,000  tons  each,  Strype  126,56-12638.  12648-12654. 

Insufficient  railway  inter-communication  between  Wicklow  and  the  rest  of  Ireland ; 
necessity  for  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Manure  Company  to  send  to  all  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts by  sea,  Strype  13320. 

Synopsis  of  evidence  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Ryder,  manager  of  the 
Ovoca  Mineral  Company,  respecting  the  mineral  resources  of  the  county  Wicklow, 
App.  742-746. 

See  also  Avoca  River.  Gold  Mines. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  8f  Co.  Letter  from  Messrs.  A.  Wilson  &,  Co.,  dated  Foyle  Steam  Mills, 
Londonderry, 201I1  June  1885, as  to  the  great  injury  to  the  milling  interest  from  American 
competition;  benefits  anticipated  from  a small  tax  on  foreign  flour,  App.  757. 

Winstanley,  James.  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  Winstanley,  dated  Dublin,  13th  June  1885,  sub- 
mitting particulars  respecting  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  Ireland,  the  causes  of  its 
decline,  and  the  remedies  required  ; also  replies  to  questions  on  the  subject,  App.  740, 
741.814. 

Wire.  Facilities  for  the  development  of  a large,  manufacture  of  iron  wire,  if  the  country  be 
planted,  so  that  timber  charcoal  may  be  available,  Hull  1823-1831. 

Witnesses’  Expenses.  Particulars  thereof;  total  of  41 1 l.  4 s.  6 d.,  Rep.  xvii. 

Wood  Ash.  Questionable  advantage  in  burning  timber  with  direct  reference  to  the  wood- 
ash  industry,  Ilowitz  4712—4714. 

Wood  Pulp.  Several  purposes  for  which  wood  pulp  may  be  utilised,  Hoioitz  4733,  4734. 
Woollen  Manufacture  : 

1 . Condition  of  the  Woollen  Industry  ; Export  and  Import,  respectively. 

2.  Facilities  for  successful  Manufacture  on  a largely  extended  Scale. 

1.  Condition  of  the  Woollen  Industry  ; Export  and  Import,  respectively  : 

Statement  as  to  English  woollens  being  sold  by  shopkeepers  in  Ireland,  whilst  there 
is  on  the  other  hand  a large  and  increasing  export  of  Irish  woollens,  Sullivan  41 7-429 

Decided  improvement  in  the  Irish  woollen  trade  not  only  as  regards  quantity  but 

quality,  ib.  425-4.27 Very  successful  operation  of  a considerable  number  of  small 

woollen  manufactories  ; restriction  through  want  of  capital,  ib.  457—459 Large 

export  trade  in  Irish  woollens  previously  to  1699;  decline  of  the  trade  owing  to  prohibi- 
tory legislation  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  Parkinson  2167-2169 Extensive 

manufacture  in  former  times,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  elsewhere,  there  being 
now  only  one  manufactory  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  ib.  2170-2173. 

Considerable  revival  of  woollen  manufacture  in  recent  years  ; reference  especially  to 
the  excellent  goods  made  at  the  industrial  mills  started  by  the  late  Marquess  of  Water- 
ford, and  at  ihe  works  of  Messrs.  Mahony  at  Blarney  and  of  Mr.  Leachman  near 
Clonmel,  Parkinson  2174-2177. 

Successful  operation  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  mill  at  Kilmedden,  about  500  hands  bein'* 
employed;  excellent  woollen  goods  produced,  Redmond  2590-2596 Thriving  manu- 

facture of  tweeds  and  friezes  at  Lord  Waterford’s  factory  at  Kilmacthomas ; local 
benefit  thereby,  ib.  2597-2604. 

Practical  extinction  of  the  woollen  industry,  there  being  however  some  notable  excep- 
tions of  the  successful  manufacture  of  tweeds  and  friezes.  Sir  R.  Kane  2838-2841. 

2844-2849.  2903-2909.  2924-2929 Very  extensive  woollen  industry  in  former  years, 

this  having  almost  died  out,  though  several  new  factories  have  been  successfully 
established,  Keating  6394,  6395. 

Opinion  that  the  decline  in  the  woollen  and  other  textile  manufactures  is  mainly  due 
to  the  goods  being  made  too  much  for  Ireland,  and  to  the  business  not  being  conducted  on 

strictly  commercial  principles,  Crory  8797-8810.  8921-8926 Large  export  of  Irish 

■wools  to  England  ; high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  in  Yorkshire,  ib.  8803-8805. 

Effect 
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Woollen  Manufactures — continued. 

1.  Condition  of  the  Woollen  Industry,  Export  and  Import,  respectively — continued. 

Effect  of  the  high  rates  for  wollen  goods  in  limiting  the  industry,  Greenhill  9767— 

9773 Import  of  seven-eighths  of  the  home  consumption  of  woollens;  employment  to  be 

given  of  this  were  all  made  at  home,  M'  Donald  10177. 

Replies  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hill  and  Messrs.  Alexander  Comyns  & Son  to  questions, 
addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  remedies  required,  App.  826. 

2.  Facilities  for  successful  Manufacture  on  a largely  extended  Scale : 

Very  similar  quality  of  Irish  and  English  wool,  Sullivan  28.  980 Use  in  Irish 

manufactures  of  a considerable  quantity  of  Australian  wool,  ib.  29-31 Natural 

facilities  for  the  establishment  and  success  of  wool  factories  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ; 

difficulty  as  to  capital  and  technical  skill  and  as  to  dyeing,  ib.  388-391 Decrease  in 

the  number  of  sheep  in  Ireland  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the  improved  quality  of  the 
wool  and  the  room  for  development  of  the  wool  industry,  ib.  443-453. 

Excellent  facilities  in  Ireland  for  the  woollen  manufacture;  large  amount  of  skilled 

labour  available,  Farkinson  2191 Disadvantage  of  Irish  woollen  millers  in  not  getting 

their  spring  and  winter  goods  sufficiently  forward  in  time  for  competition  with  English 
and  Scotch  makers,  ib.  2181-2183. 

Superior  quality  of  the  Irish  wool,  there  being  a considerable  export,  Sir  R.  Kane 

2841-2843 Facility  of  re-development  of  the  woollen  industry,  if  the  produce  of  the 

factories  were  more  generally  used  by  the  Irish  people,  in  preference  to  cheaper  imports, 

ib.  2903.  2908-2910.  2924-2929 Further  reference  to  the  woollen  industry  as 

especially  admitting  of  development,  ib.  3227.  3596. 

Immense  field  in  America  for  Irish  woollen  manufactures,  Lome  4390 Excellent 

character  of  the  Irish  wool,  there  being  good  hope  for  a revival  of  woollen  manufacture, 
as  second  only  in  importance  to  improved  agriculture,  Keating  6395-6399. 

Good  prospect  of  Ireland  producing  her  own  supplies  of  woollen  yarn,  Keating  6520- 

6522 Further  evidence  as  to  the  special  facilities  in  Ireland  for  a good  development 

of  the  woollen  industry  there  being  an  abundance  of  material,  of  cheap  labour,  and  of 
water  power,  ib.  6661-6669.  6676.  6701, 

Importance  attached  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  woollen  trade  on  commercial  as  dis- 
tinct from  patriotic  principles,  Crory  8797-8810.  8921-8926 Room  for  an  immense 

expansion  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  facilities  being  great,  M‘ Mahon  9090-9092. 

9°97 Superiority  of  the  Irish  to  the  Yorkshire  yarns,  there  being  no  shoddy  in  the 

former,  ib.  9101-9103 Special  facilities  in  Ireland  for  woollen  manufacture  on  a large 

scale ; superfluity  of  water  power  and  of  idle  hands,  M‘Donald  10175-10177. 

See  also  Athlone  Woollen  Mills  Company.  Blarney.  Capital.  Government 
Aid.  Portlaw  Factory.  Technical  Education.  Tweeds. 

Workhouses.  Contemplated  technical  teaching  in  workhouses  rather  than  in  reformatories, 
Sullivan  1 20^-1212. 

Steps  taken  by  the  Waterford  Board  of  Guardians  in  encouraging  the  use  of  Irish 
products  in  the  workhouse,  as  being  more  durable  and  economical  than  imported  goods  ; 
stimulus  to  home  manufacture  if  the  unions  generally  did  likewise,  Redmond  2528-2533. 
259°-2596- 

Explanations  in  detail  respecting  the  system  adopted  by  the  guardians  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union  in  contracting  for  Irish-made  goods  ; excellent  results  from  this  system, 

M‘ Mahon  8949  et  seq. Adoption  by  most  of  the  Irish  unions  of  the  system  introduced 

by  the  North  Dublin  Union  in  contracting  for  Irish-made  goods  &c. ; great  stimulus 
thereby  to  the  home  woollen  manufacture,  ib.  8952-8956. 

Large  saving  (on  the  score  of  quality  and  durability)  if  all  the  unions  in  Ireland 
followed  the  example  of  the  North  Dublin  Board;  question  hereon  whether  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  not  take  action  to  bring  about  this  result,  M Mahon  9058- 
9°77’ 

Expediency  of  the  example  of  the  North  Dublin  Union  being  followed  by  other  unions, 
publicity  desirable  in  the  matter,  Meagher  9135,  9179,  9180. 

See  also  North  Dublin  Union. 

Working  Classes.  See  Labouring  Classes. 


Y. 


Yarns.  See  Woollen  Manufacture. 
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